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RMIZOPHORA,  the  MAMdRovfe,  or  Man^,  a 
genus  of  pUnta  belonging  to  the  dodecaudria 
class ;  and  in  the  natural  m^od  ranking  under  the 
12th  order,  Hohraceof.  These  plants  are  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  often  grow  40  or  50  feet 
high.  Thej  grow  onl  j  in  water  and  oh  the  hanks  of 
rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  rp  twice  a^day.  They  pre- 
serve the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  lowest  branches  issue  long  roots,  which  hangr 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In 
this  position  they  resemble  so  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  serve  to  support  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of  the 
water.  These  arcades  are  so  closely  intertwisted  one 
with  another,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and 
transparent  terrace,  raised  with  such  solidity  over  the 
water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 
that  the  branches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves. 
The  most  natural  way  of  propagating  these  trees,  is  to 
suffer  the  several  slender  snudl  filaments  which  issue 
from  the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The 
most  common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the 
small  lower  branches  in  baskets  of  mou!d  or  earth  till 
they  have  taken  root. 

The  description  just  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par« 
ticular  species  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  West  In- 
dians black  mangles,  on  account  of  the  brown  dusky  co- 
lour of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  smooth^ 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  used  in  the  West  la- 
dia  islands  for  tanning  of  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  skin,  which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
bark  ;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  b  said  to  be  remark- 
ably proper  ;  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  than  those 
made  of  any  other  materials  whatever.  The  wood  is 
compact ;  almost  incorruptible ;  never  splinters ;  is 
easily  worked;  and  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weighty 
would  be  commodiously  employed  in  almost  all  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  possesses  every  property  of  good  timber. 
To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  that  are  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  oysters  frequently  attach  them- 
selves ;  so  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  found 
growing  on  the  sea-shore,  oyster-fishing  is  very  easy ; 
and  in  such  cases  these  shell-fish  may  be  literally  said 
to  grow  upon  trees. 
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The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  8ea« 
shore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  lurge  rivers ;  but  does  not 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  die  water.  It  generally 
rises  to  the  height  of  20  or  SO  feet,  with  crooked,  ^ 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
trunk.  The  bark  is  slender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
when  young,  is  smooth,  and  adheres  very  closely  to  the 
wood ;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked^  and  is 
easily  detached  from  it  Under  this  bark  is  a  skin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  closely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tcee 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy^ 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pith  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  li- 
quid, which  communicates  the  same  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardness  of  the  wood 
prevent  it  from  being  generally  used.  From  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
resembles  some  grapes  in  taste,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor*  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carib- 
bee  islands. 

White  mangle,  so  termed  from  the  colour  of  Its  wood, 
grows,  like  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  oK  rivers, 
but  is  seldom  found  near  the  sea.  The  bark  is  gray  ; 
the  wood,  as  we  have  said,  white,  and  when  green 
supple ;  but  dries  as  soon  as  cut  down,  and  becomes 
very  light  and  brittle.  This  species  is  generally  called 
ropC'inangrove,  from  the  use  to  which  die  bark  is  ap- 
plied by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  This  bark, 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  sap,  is 
easily  detached  when  green  (ram  the  wood,  is  beaten 
or  bruised  betwixt  two  stones,  undl  the  hard  and  woody 
part  is  totally  separated  from  diat  which  is  soft  and  ten- 
der. This  last,  which  is  the  true  cortical  substance,  is 
twisted  into  ropes  of  all  siaes,  which  are  exceedmgly 
stronir,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

RHODE-iSLAND^  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  exceeding  47  miles  in  length 
and  37  in  breadth,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £  by 
the  province  of  Massachusetts ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Atlan- 
Uc,  and  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut  Its  area  is  1583 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties,  viz. 
Newport,  Providence,  Washington,  Bristol,  and  Kent, 
which  are  subdivided  into  30  townships,  containing 
761,931  inhabitants  in  1810,  of  whom  108  werealavw. 
This  state  is  intersected  by  rivers  in  all  directions ;  and 
the  winters  in  the  maritime  parts  of  it  are  milder  than  in 
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the  interior  of  the  country.   The  summers  are  delight- 
ful, and  the  climate  is  considered  to  be  more  salubrious 
thui  any  other  in  the  United  States.     The  rivers  and 
bays  teem  with  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed  by  travellers,  that  Neviport  is  the  best 
iish  market  in  the  world.     This  state  produces  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  and  in  some  places  wheat  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.     Cyder  is  made  here  for  ex- 
portation; and  it  abounds  with  grasses,  fruits,  and 
culinary  roots  and  plants,  all  of  an  excellent  Quality. 
The  north-western  parts  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
more  rocky  and  barren  than  the  rest  of  the  state. 
There  are  extensive  dairies  in  some  parts  of  it,  which 
produce  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
lar^e  quantities  for  exportation.     Iron  ore  is  foond  in 
^reat  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  state ;  and  the 
iron- works  on  Patuxet  river,  12  miles  from  Providence, 
are  supplied  with  ore  from  a  bed  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  distant,  where  a  variety  of  ores,  curious  stones, 
and  ochres,  are  alsometwith;  and  there  is  acopper  mine 
mixed  with  iron  in  the  township  of  Cumberland  Flere 
also  linie  stone  abounds,  and  coal  has  lately  been  found. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  state  are  Providence  and  New- 
pofTt ;  the^ormer  contained  10,071>  and  the  latter  7[K>7 
inhabitants  in  1810.     The  slave-trade,  which  was  a 
source  of  wealth  to  many,  has  been  happily  abolished. 
Bristol  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Afiriba,  the 
West  Indies,  and  different  parts  of  the  United  States : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  prosperous  town  of  Provi- 
dence have  in  their  hands  the  greatest  part  of  the  com- 
merce; the  tonnage  of  this  place  in  1815  was  18,538 
tons.    The  common  exports  are  flax-seed,  timber, 
horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork^  fish,  poultry,  onions,  butter, 
cheese,  barley,  grain,  spirits,  cotton  and  linen  goods. 
The  importsconsist  of  West  India  and  European  goods, 
and  logwood  is  brought  from  the  bay  of  Honduras.  At 
the  different  ports  of  this  state  more  than  600  vessels 
«nter  and  clear  out  annually.    The  amount  of  exports 
in  1810  was  1,831,576  dollars,  and  in  1817  it  was 
950,467  dollars.    At  Providence  there  are  various  cot- 
ton manufactories,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
southern  states ;  but  the  manufactures  of  bar  and-sheet 
iron,  steel,  naiUroads,  and  nails,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, stoves,  pots,  &c.  are  the  most  extensive.    The 
whole  amount  of  manufactures  in  1810  was  3,079,556 
dollars.     The  value  of  lands  and  houses  in  this  state 
in  1799  was  1 1,066,357  dollars,  and  in  1814  the  value 
was  21,567,020  dollars.     The  average  value  of  lands 
per  acre,  including  buildings,  was  39  dollars.     The 
constitution  of  the  state  is  foundedon  the  charter  grant- 
ed in  1663  bv  Charles  II.;  arid  the  revolution  made 
no  effectual  change  on  the  form  of  government     The 
legislature  consists  of  two  brandies;  a  senate  Composed 
•f  ten  members,  besides  a  governor  and^eputy-gover- 
nor,  and  a  houseof  representatives.     The  members  of 
tiie  legislature  are  chosen  twice  a  year,  and  there  are 
two  sessions  of  this  body  annually.     So  little  has  thie 
civil  authority  to  do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract 
between  a  minister  and  a  society  is  of  any  force,  for 
which  reason  a  great  number  of  sects  have  always  l)een 
Sound  here ;  yet  it  is  said  that  the  sabbath,  and  aUre- 
^gious  institutions  are  more  neglected  in  this,  than  iii 
any  other  of  the  New  England  states.     The  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists  are  the  mo^t  numerous  »ects. 
JBttt  there  are  besides  a  considerable  numbei  of  Quak« 


ers.  Episcopalians,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  There  were 
no  less  than  28  banks  in  this  state  in  1818. 

Rhooeisland,  an  island  of  N.  America,  in  a  state 
of  the  same  name,  situated  between  41^  28'  and  41^ 
42^  N.  Lat  and  between  7 1*'  17'  and71*'  27'  W.  Long, 
from  Greenwich,  or  about  15  miles  long,  and  its  me- 
dium breadth  about  3  and  a  half.  It  is  a  famous  resort 
for  invalids  from  the  southern  climates,  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  heldthful,  being  at  one  period  regar- 
ded as  the  Eden  of  North  America. 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  }argest  and  most  easterly  of  the  Cydades,  was 
known  in  ancient  times  by  dbe  names  of  AHeria,  O- 
pkiusa,JSlhraa,Trinacria,  Corymbia,  Poessa,Atabyria, 
Marcia,Oheisa,  Stadia,  Tele  hints,  Pelagia,&nd  Rkodw, 
In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Kkodus,  or  Rhodes,  prevail- 
ed, from  the  Greek  word  rhodon,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, signifying  a  "  rose ;"  the  islaiid  abounding  very 
much  with  these  flowers.  Others,  however,  give  differ- 
ent etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  to  another.  It  is  about  20  miles  distant  from 
the  coasts  of  Lyda  and  Caria,  and  about  120  miles  in 
compass. 

Several  ancient  authors  assert,  that  Rhodes  was  for- 
merly covered  by  the  sea,  but  gniduaMy  raised  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  island.  Delos  and 
Rhodes  (says  Pliny),  islands  which  have  long  been  * 
celebrated,  sprung  at  first  from  the  sea.  The  same  fact 
is  supported  by  such  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  reil- 
der  it  indubitable.  Philo  t  ascribes  the  event  to  the 
decrease  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  his  amjecture 
be  not  without  foundation,  most  of  the  islesi  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, being  lower  than  Rhodes,  must  have  had  a 
similar  origin.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fires,  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  1 35th  O- 
lympiad.  raised  I'herasia  and  Thera,  known  at  present 
by  the  name  ofSaniorin,  fhym  thedepths  of  the  sea,  and 
have  in  our  daya  thrown  out  several  small  islands  ad- 
jacent, also  produced  in  some  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 
Delos. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  TelehitfW,  who  came  ori- 
ginally from  the  island  of  Crete.  These,  by  their  skill 
in  astrology,  perceiving  that  the  island  was  soon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
room  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandsons  of  Phoebus,  who 
took  possession  of  the  island  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  fVom  the  water  and  mud  with  which  it  was  over- 
whelmed. These  Heliades,  it  seems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  especially  in  astrology ;  invented 
navigation,  &c.  In  after  ages,  however,  being  infest- 
ed with  great  sopeiits  which  bred  in  the  island,  they 
had  recourse  to  an  orade  in  Delos,  which  advised  them 
to  admit  Phorbas,  a  Thessalian, with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done  :  and  Phorbas 
having  destroyed  the  serpents,  was,  af^r  his  death,  ho- 
noured as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
settled  in  some  part  of  the  island,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolemus  the  son  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  island,  and  governed  with 
great  justice  and  moderation. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  be 
masters  of  the  island  for  many  ages.  The  government 
was  at  first  monarchical;  but  a  little  before  the  expedu 
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Rhodtt*  tlon  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go« 
^i^y^  yemment  was  introduced;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and  became  very 
powerful  by  sea,  planting  severaT  colonies  in  distant 
countries.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
republic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spsr^ 
tans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy 
was  abolished,  and  an  aristocracy  introduced.  About 
351  B.  C.  we  find  the  Rhodians  expressed  by  Mauso- 
lus  king  of  Carla^  and  at  last  reducied  by  Artmisia  his 
widow.  In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  the  Alh^ 
nians,  by  whose  assistance,  probably,  they  regained 
their  liberty. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Rhodians  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To 
him  they  voluntirily  submitted ;  and  were  on  that  ac- 
count highly  favoured  by  him :  but  no  sooner  did  they 
bear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people.  About 
tiiis  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes ; 
which  being  accompanied  with  violent  storms  of  rain, 
and  hailstone  of  an  extraordinary  bigness,  beat  down 
many  houses,  and  killed  great  numbm  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. As  the  ct^  was  buih  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  dear  the  pipes 
and  conduits  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  sea, 
the  lovy^r  parts  of  the  city  were  in  an  instant  laifi  un- 
der water,  several  houses  quite  covered,  and  the  inha^ 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  the  deluge  increased,  and  the  violent  showers 
continued,  some  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
ships,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miserably 
perished  in  the  waters.  But  while  the  city  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  destruction,  the  wall  on  a  sudden 
burst  asunder,  and  the  water  discharging  itfelf  by  a 
violent  current  into  the  sea,  unexpectedly  delivered 
the  inhabitants  from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  suffered  greatly  by  this  unexpected 
a<icident,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses  by  a  close  ap- 
plication to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  phnse 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob« 
served  a  strict  neutrality;  by  which  means  they  enrich- 
ed themselves  so  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
most  opulent  states  of  that  age ;  insomuch  that,  for  the 
eommcm  gof^  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
war,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  seas  of  the 
ij  pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infested  the  coasts  of 
DiflfeieDee  £urope  and  Asia.  However,  notwithstanding  the  neu- 
vith  Anti»  trality  they  professed,  as  themost  advantageous  branch- 
gonui.  es  of  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
ware  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  tha^  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  there- 
fore Antigonu*,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  island  of  Cyprus,  donanded  succours  of  them, 
they  earnestly  intreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  de- 
clare war  against  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  answer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
displeasure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered 
one  of  his  achnirals  to  sail  with  his  fleet  to  Rhodes,  and 
sei^ee  all  the  ships  that  came  out  of  the  hsiboar  for 
Egypt  The  Rhodians,  finding  then-  harbour  blocked 
up  by  the  fleet  of  Antigonus,  equipped  a  good  number 
ot  giJleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him,  with 
the  loss  of  many  ships,  to  quit  his  station.    Hereupon 
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Antigonus,  char^in^  them  as  aggressors,  and  begiimers 
of  an  unjust  war,  threatened  to  besiege  their  city  with 
the  strength  of  his  whole  army.  The  Rhodians  endea- 
voured by  frequent  embassies  to  appease  his  wratli ;  but 
all  their  remonstrances  served  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  resentment:  and  the  only  terms  upon  which  h^ 
would  hearken  to  any  accommodation  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  shoulddecbure  war  against  Ptolemy, that  they 
should  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  that  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  articles. 
The  Rhodians  sent  ambassadors  to  aU  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  imploring  their  assistance, 
and  representinir  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  interest  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  preparations  on  both  sides 
were  immense.  As  Antigonus  was  nearfourscore  yeans 
of  age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  whole  manage-  ^^^y^ 
mentof  the  war  to  his  son  Demetrius,  who  appeared  D^triusk 
before  the  ci^  of  Rhodes  with  200  ships  of  war,  170 
transports  havingon  board  40,000  men,  and  1 000  other 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  all  sorts  of  warlike  en- 
gines. As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pro- 
found tranquillity,  and  been  free  from  all  devastations, 
the  expectation  of  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  so  wealtby 
a  city,  allured  multitudes  of  pirates  and  mercenaries 
to  join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition ;  insomuch  that 
the  whole  sea  between  the  continent  and  the  island  was 
covered  with  ships :  which  Struck  the  Rhodians,  who 
had  a  prospect  of  this  mighty  armament  firom  tlie 
walls,  with  great  terror  and  consternation. 

Demetrius,  having  landed  his  troops  witliOut  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  machines.  detac*hed  several  small 
bodies  to  lay  waste  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  emplcjying  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  hoivses  without  the  Wfldls,  to  fortify  his 
camp  with  a  strong  rampart  and  a  tripiepalisade ;  which 
work,  as  many  hioids  were  emp!oy«),  was  finished  in  a 
few  days.  The  Rhodians,  on  tlieir  part,  prepared  for  a  § 
vigorous  defence.  Many  great  comnumdera,  who  had  The  inha- 
signalized  themselves  on  other  occasions,  threw  them-  hiunts  prc- 
selves  into  the  city,  being  desirous  to  try  their  skill  in  Pf"  ^"  • 
military  affairs  against  Demetrius,  who  was  reputed  ^^]^ 
one  of  the  most  experienced  captains  in  the  conduct  of 
sieges  that  antiquity  had  produced.  The  besieged  be- 
gan with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such  persons  as 
were  useless ;  and  <£en  taking  an  account  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  ibund  tliat  the 
dtizena  amounted  to  6000,  and  the  foreigners  to  1 000. 
Liberty  was  promised  to  all  the  slaves  who  should  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  any  glorious  action,  and  the 
public  engaged  to  pay  their  masters  their  full  ransom.. 
A  proclamation  was  likewise  m^de,  declaring,  that 
whoever  died  in  defence  of  their  country  should  be 
buried  at  the  cxpence  of  the  public ;  that  his  parents 
and  children  should  be  maintained  out  of  the  treasury ; 
that  fortunes  should  be  given  to  his  daui^hters ;  and 
his  sons,  when  they  were  grown  up,  should  be  crow». 
ed  and  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour  at 
the  great  solemnity  of  Bacchus ;  which  deeree  kindled 
an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  {^ 

Demetrius,  having  planted  all  his  engines,  began  to  EngioM  oT 
batter  with  incredible  fury  the  walls  on  the  side  of  the  Demetnua 
haibour ;  but  was  for  eight  days  succesdvely  repulsed  ^^^"^^ 
by  the  besieged,  who  setfire  to  most  of  his  warlike  en- 
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gines,  aBfl  thereby  obliged  bim  to  allow  them  Mine 
respite^  which  they  made  good  use  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re« 
paired  his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  to  be 
made,  and  caused  histroops  toadvance  with  loud  shouts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 
But  the  besieged  were  so  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulsed  the  aggressors  with  great  slaughter, 
and  performed  thp  most  astonishing  feats  of  bravery. 
.Demetrius  returned  to  the  assault  next  day ;  but  was 
in  the  same  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  lost  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  some  officers  of  distinction. 
He  had  seized,  at  his  first  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  city ;  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  post,  he  paused  several  batteries  to  be 
erected  there,  with  engines,  which  incessantly  dis- 
charged against  the  walls  stones  of  1 50  pounds  weight. 
The  towers,  being  thus  furiously  battered  night  and 
day,  began  to  totter,  and  several  breaches  were  open- 
ed in  the  walls:  but  the  Khodians,  unexj^ectedly 
sallying  out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  post,  over- 
turned their  machines,  and  made  a  most  dreadful  ha- 
vock ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  retired  on  board 
their  vessels,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
1^  to  come  ashore  again. 
Sevwal  des*  Demetrius  now  ordered  a  scalade  by  sea  and  land  at 
pcnte  w-  the  same  time ;  and  so  employed  the  besieged,  that 
■aults  with-,  ^^y  ^e^e  at  a  loss  what  place  they  should  chiefly  de- 
"'^  '  fend.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury 
en  all  sides,and  the  besieged  defended  themselves  wid^ 
the  greatest  intrepidity.  Such  of  the  enemy  asadvan- 
ced  first  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  and  mi- 
serably bruised.  Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  soldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers. After  the  combat  had  lasted  many  hours,  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  Demetrius,  notwhh- 
atanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  men  some 
days  rest 

Demetrius  being  sensible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
die  citjr  till  he  was  master  of  the  port,  after  having . 
refreshed  his  men,  he  returned  with  new  vigour  against 
tile  fortifications  which  defended  tl)e  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  he  came  within  the  cast  oi  a  dart,  he 
caused  a  vast  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  fir&-. 
brands  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  ships,  which 
.  were  riding  there ;  and  at  the  same  time  galled,  with 
•  dreadful  showers  of  darts,  arrows  and  stones,  such  as 
offered  to  extinguish  the  flames.  However,  in  spite 
of  their  utmost  efforts,  the  Rhodians  put  a  stop  to  the 
.  fire ;  and,  having  with  great  expedition  manned  three 
of  tiieir  strongest  ships,  drove  with  sudi  violence 
against  the  vessels  on  which  the  enemy's  machines 
were  planted,  that  they  were  shattered  in  pieces,  and 
the  engines  dismounted  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  £a- 
cestus  the  Rhodian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  thia 
auccess,  attacked  the  enemy's  fleet  with  his. three  ships, 
and  sunk  a  greut  many  vessels  ;  but  was  himself  at 
last  taken  prisoner :  the  other  two  vessels  made  their 
escape,  and  regained  tiie  port 

As  un fortunate  as  Uiis  last  attack  had  proved  to  De- 
metrius, he  determined  to  undertake  another ;  and,  in 
•rder  to  anoceed  in  his  attempt,  Jbe  ordered  a  machine 


of  a  new  invention  to  be  constructed,  which  was  thrice 
the  height  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  lately  lost 
When  the  work  was  finished,  he  caused  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  pert,  which  he  was  resolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  s^rm  arising, 
drove  it  against  the  shore,  with  the  vessels  on  ^hidi 
it  had  been  reared.  The  besieged,  who  were  attentive 
to  improve  all  favourable  conjunctures,  while  the  tem- 
pest was  still  raging,  made  a  sally  against  those  who 
defended  the  eminence  mention«l  above;  and, 
though  repulsed  several  times,  carried  it  at  last,  ob- 
liging the  Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throw 
down  their  arms  and  submit.  After  this  victory 
gained  by  the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  150 
Gnossians,  and  500  men  sent  by  Ptolemy  from  £gypt> 
most  of  them  being  natives  of  Rhodes,  who  had  serv* 
ed  among  the  king's  troops.  _ 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  his  oemetriui 
batteries  against  the  harbour  rendered  ineffectual,  resold  fhonet  a 
ved  to  ctoploy  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying  the  new  nui« 
city  by  assault,  or  at  least  reducing  it  to  the  necessity  of  ^^^ 
capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got  together  a  ^^^ 
vast  quantity  of  timber  and  other  mstenals,  he  framed 
the  famous  engine  called  helepolU,  which  was  by  many 
degrees  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  invented 
before.  Its  basis  was  square,  each  side  being  in  length 
near  50  cubits,  and  made  up  of  square  pieces  of  timber, 
bound  together  with  plates  of  iron.  In  the  middle  part 
he  placed  thick  planks,  about  a  cubit  distance  from 
each  other ;  and  on  these  the  men  were  to  stand  who 
forced  the  engine  forward.  The  whole  was  moved  up- 
on eight  strong  and  large  wheels,  whose  felloes  were 
strengthened  with  strong  iron  plates.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  casters 
were  placed  under  it,  whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  in« 
stant  to  what  side  the  workmen  and  engineers  pleased. 
From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was 
carried  taabout  the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  inclining 
to  eadi  other ;  the  whole  machine  consisting  of  nine 
stories,  whose  dimensions  gradually  lessened  in  the  as- 
eent  The  first  story  was  supported  by  45  beams,  and 
die  last  by  no  more  ^an  nine.  Three  sides  of  the  ma- 
chine were  plated  over  with  iron^  to  prevent  its  being 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  ci- 
ty. In  the  front  of  each  story  were  windows  of  the  same 
sixe  and  shape  as  theengines  that  were  to  be  discharged 
from  thence.  To  each  window  were  shutters,  to  draw 
up  for  the  defence  of  those  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  btones  thrown  by  the 
enenny,  the  shutters  being  covere<l  with  skins  stuffed 
with  wool.  Every  story  was  fumi^ed  with  two  large 
staircases.that  whatever  waanecessarymightbe  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  were  going  dow  n  by  the  other, 
and  so  every  thing  may  be  dispatched  without  tumult 
or  confusion.  This  huice  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  £000  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  whole  army ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caused  likewise  to  be  made  several 
testudoes  or  pent-houses,  to  cover  his  men  while  they 
advai^ced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  und  in« 
vented  a  new  sort  of  galleries,  through  which  those  who 
were  employed  at  the  siege  might  pa^s  and  repi^ss  at 
their  |»leasure,  without  tht  Ifa^t  danger.  He  employed 
ail  hid  seamen  in  kvelling  the.  ground  over  wbicli  the 
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lihodei.  mactiinet  were  to  be  brought  up,  to  the  space  of  four 
furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed on  this  occaaion  amounted  to  80,000. 

In  the  mean  tine,  the  Rhodians,  observing  thesefor- 
midable  preparat'ons,  were  busy  in  rairlng  a  new  wall 
within  that  which  the  enemy  intended  to  batter  withthe 
helepolis.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  they  pulf- 
ed  down  the  wa4  which  surrounded  the  theatre,  some 
neighbouring  houses,  and  even  some  temples,  after  ha> 
ving  solemnly  promised  tobuildmoremagnificcntstruo- 
tures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  it' the  city  were  preserved. 
At  the  same  time,  they  sent  out  nine  of  their  best  ships 
to  seize  such  of  the  enemy's  vessels  as  they  could  pacet 
with-,  and  thereby  distress  them  for  want  of  provisions. 
As  these  ships  were  commanded  by  the  bravest  sei^offi- 
eers,  they  soon  returned  with  an  immense  kxxyty,  and  a 
great  many  prisoners.  Among  other  vessels,  they  took 
a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board  of  which  they  found  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  furniture,  and  a  royal  robe, 
which  Phila  herself  had  wrought  and  sent  as  a  present 
to  her  husband  Demetrius,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
written  with  her  own  hand.  The  Rhodians  sent  the 
furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and  even  the  letter,  to  Pto- 
lemy; which  exasperated  Demetrius  to  a  great  de^ 
gree. 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodiana  having  assembled  the  people  and  magi- 
strates to  consult  about  the  measures  they  should  take, 
some  proposed  in  the  assembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
statues  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  But 
this  proposal  was  generally  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  conduct  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  However,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  reflect  no  smaU  dishonour 
1^  on  him  were  he  obh'ged  to  quit  the  place  without 
The  wallf  n-aking  hiicself  master  of  it.  He  caused  the  walls  to 
undensinsd  be  secretly  undermined :  but,  when  they  were  ready 
without  to  fall,  a  deserter  very  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
whole  to  the  townsmen;  who  having,  with  all  expe- 
dition,.drawn  s  deep  trench  all  along  the  wa^l,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par- 
ties guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Milesian, 
who  had  been  sent  tothe  assistance  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promised  to  be- 
tray thecity  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  them  in  through 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  .  But  this  was  only  in 
order  to  ensnare  them ;  for  Alexander,  a  noble  Ma- 
cedonian, whom  Demetrius  had  sent  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  a  post  agreed  on, 
no  sooner  appeared,  but  he  was  uken  prisoner  by  the 
Rhodians,  who  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms.— 
A-thenagoras  was  crowned  by  the  senate  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  presented  with  five  talents  of  silver. 
Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  under- 
^^^  mining  the  walls,  and  pbced  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
BO  putpofe.  ^|jg  ^^y  ^  ^jj^  battering  engines  which  he  had  con- 
trived. Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls  be  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
studoes  on  each  side  of  it.  Two  other  testudoes  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  bearing  battering-rams,  were  like- 
wise mo  ved  forward  by  a  thou  sand  men.  Each  «tory  of 
the  helepoUs  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  engines  for 
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discharging  of  stones,  arrows,  and  darts.  When  all  RIm^ 
things  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  signal  to  ^"^  ir  "^ 
be  given  ;  when  his  men,  setting  bp  a  shout,  assaulted 
the  ci^  on  all  sides  both  by  sea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  when  the  waUs  were  ready  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  battering-rams,  am« 
bassadors  arrived  from  Cnidus,  earnestly  soliciting  De« 
metrius  to  suspend  all  ftirther  hostilities,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  hopes  that  they  should  prevail 
upon  the  Rhodians  to  submit  to  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation. A  suspension  of  aims  was  accordingly  i^reed 
en,  and  ambassadors  sent  from  both  sides.  But  the 
Rhodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  of« 
fered  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  so  much  fury, 
and  the  machines  played  off  in  so  brisk  a  manner, 
that  a  large  tower  built  with  square  stones,  and  the 
wall  that  flanked  it  were  battered  down.  The  besie- 
ged, nevertheless,  fought  in  the  breach  with  so  much 
courage  and  resolution,  that  the  enemy,  after  various 
unsuccessful  attempts,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  en« 
terprise,  and  retire.  le 

In  this  conjuncture,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy  had  The  be- 
freighted  with  300,000  measures  of  com,  and  diffe-  "?8^  ^^^ 
rent  kinds  of  pulse  for  the  use  of  the  Rhodians,  ar-  ^t^^^ 
rived  verysessonably  in  the  port,  notwithstanding  the  pronsioDt, 
vigilance  of  the  enemy's  ships,  which  cruized  on  the  and  set  the 
coasts  of  the  island  to  surprise  them.     A  few  days  enemy's 
after  came  in  safe  two  other  fleets,  one  sent  by  Cas*  ^^'^  <''^* 
Sander,  with  100,000  busheb  of  barley;   the  other "^' 
by  Lysimachos,  with  400,0C0  bushels  of  corn  and  as 
many  of  barley.    This  seasonable  and  plentiful  supply 
ai  riving  when  the  city  began  to  suffer  for  want  of 
provisions,  inspired  the  besieged  with  new  courage, 
and  raised  their  drooping  spirits.  Being  thus  animated, 
they  formed  a  design  of  setting  the  enemy's  engines  on 
fire;  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  sally 
out  the  night  ensuing,  about  the  second  watch,  with 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  first  placed  en  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  discharge  stones, 
arrows,  darts,  and  fireballs,  against  those  who  should 
attempt  to  oppose  their  detachment     The  Rhodian 
troops,  pursuant  to  theur  orders,  all  on  a  sudden  sallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  the  bat« 
teries,  set  them  on  fire,  ^  hile  the  engines  from  the  walls 
played  incessantly  on  those  who  endeavoured  to  extin« 
guish  the  niunes.   The  Demetrians  on  this  occasion  feH 
in  great  numbers,  beinsf  incapable,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  either  to  see  die  engines  that  continually  dis- 
charged diowers  of  stones  and  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repulse  the  enemy.    The  confla- 
gration was  so  great,  that  several  plates  of  iron  falling- 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vast  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  consumed,  had  not  the  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned in  it  with  all  possible  speed  quendied  the  fire 
with  water,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  engine  against  such  accidents.    Deme« 
trius.  fearing  lest  all  his  machines  should  be  consumed^ . 
called  together,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  those  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  move  them ;  and,  by  their  hel(^,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  destroyed.   When  it 
was  day,  he  commianded  all  the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  ahot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather* 
ed,  that  he  might  from  their  numbers  form  some  juJge- 
ment  of  the  number  of  machines  in  the  city.     Above 
800  firebrands  were  found  on  the  spot,  and  no  fewer 
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than  1 500  darts,  all  discharged  v\  a  very  smaitl  portion 
of  the  night.  This  struck  the  prince  himself  with  no 
small  terror ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  such  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  having  caused  the  slain 
to  be  buried,  and  given  directions  for  the  curing  of 
the  wounded^  he  appHed  himself  to  the  repairing  of 
his  machines,  which  had  been  dismounted  and  ren- 
dered quite  unserviceable. 

In  the  mean  timje^thebeaieged,  improvingthe  respite 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a 
third  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  took  in  all 
that  part  that  was  most  exposed  to  the  enemy's  bau 
teries;  and,  besides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind  the 
breach,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city 
that  way.  At  the  same  time,  they  detached  a  squadron 
of  their  best  ships  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
who  made  over  to  the  continent  oft  Asia ;  and  there 
meeting  with  some  privateers  who  were  commissioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  ships  and  the  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  8&. 
veralother  officers  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  with  seve- 
ral  vessels  laden  with  com  for  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
they  likewise  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels 
loaded  with  com  and  provisions  sent  them  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1500  men,  commanded  by  Aiitigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs.— 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  his  ma« 
chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walk  ;  which  he 
incessandy  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and 
threw  down  several  towers.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
assault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias, 
defended  themselves  with  such  resolution  and  intrepi- 
dity, that  he  was  in  three  successive  attacks  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  at  last  forced  to  retire.  The 
Rhodians  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  lost  several  offi- 
cers; and  amongst  others  the  brave  Aminias  their 
commander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  signaliaing  them^ 
selves  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  second  embassy 
arrived  at  the  'Camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and 
the  other  dtiea^f  Greece,  soliciting  Demetrius  to  com- 
pose matters,  and  strike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians. 
At  the  request  of  the  ambassadors,  who  ti^ere  in  all 
above  50,  a  oessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon ;  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  beingligain  reacted  by 
the  Rhodians,  the  ambassadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree* 
ment.  Hostilities  were  therefore  renewed;  andDeme* 
trius,  whose  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  ibr 
succeeding  in  his  prqgects,  formed  a  deuchment  of 
1^00  of  his  best  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  two  officers  of  great  resolutioa  and  ex- 
perience, ordering  them  to  enter  the  breach  at  mid- 
night,  and,  forcbg  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  tojMS* 
sess  themselves  of  the  posts  about  the  theatre,  where  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  themselves 
against  any  efforts  of  the  townsmen.  In  order  to  far 
cilitate  the  execution  of  so  important  and  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  and  amuse  the  enemy  with  fidse  at- 
tacks, he  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  signal  given,  order- 
ed the  rest  of  the  army  to  set  up  a  shoutt  andattack  the 
city  on  all  sides  both  bysiea  and  Iwd.    By  this  means 


he  hoped  that,  die  besieged  being^alarroed  in  all  partS^ 
his  detachment  might  lind  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
the  entrenchments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  af- 
terwards of  seizing  the  advantageous  post  about  the 
theatre.  This  feint  had  ail  the  success  the  prince  could 
expect;  for  the  troops  having  set  up  a  shout  from 
all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  tn  a  general 
assault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and 
Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  those  who 
defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 
such  vigour,  that,  having  slain  the  most  part  of  them 
and  put  the  rest  in  confusion,  they  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  seized  on  the  post  adjuininflr  to  it.  This 
occasioned  a  general  uproar  in  the  city ,  as  if  it  had  been 
already  taken :  but  the  commanding  officers  dispatched 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their 
posts,  nor  stir  from  their  respective  stations.  Having 
thus  secured  the  walls,  they  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who 
were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  with  these  charged 
the  enemy's  detachment  But  the  darkness  of  the  night 
|Hrevented  them  from  dislodging  the  enemy  and  re* 
gaining  the  advantageous  posts  they  had  seized.  Day, 
however,  no  sooner  appeared,  than  they  renewed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  witik- 
out  the  walls,  with  loud  shouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
those  who  had  enterefl  the  place,  and  inspire  them  with 
resolotioo  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  were  re- 
lieved with  fresh  troops.  The  Rhodians  being  sen- 
sible that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  stake,  fuught  like  men  in 
the  utmost  despair,  the  enemy  defending  their  posts  for 
several  hours  without  giving  ground  in  the  least  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  eficouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  cunntiy,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  made  a  ku  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  ihe  very  iieart  of  the  enemy's  battalion, 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  their  death 
(the  rest  were  easily  pot  in  disorder,  and  all  to  a  man 
^cither  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  'The  Rhodians  like- 
wise on  this  occasion  lost  many  of  their  best  command- 
ers ;  and  among  the  rest  Damoteds,  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate, a  man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  sig- 
nalized himsolf  during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege. 

Demetrius,  not  at  all  discouraged  by  this  check,  was 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  new  assault, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigen  us,  en- 
joining him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  best  terms  he  could  get,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  whole  army  in  the  siege  of  a  single  town.  From 
this  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  some  plausible  pre- 
tence for  breaking  up  the  siege.  The  Rhodians  like- 
wise were  now  m<»re  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formerly  ;  Pt  )lemy  having  acquainted  them  that 
he  intended  to  send  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  3000 
men  to  their  aasistance,  but  that  he  would  first  have 
•them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with 
Demetrius  upon  reaadnable  terms.  At  the  same  time 
amitassadors  arrived  frcmi  the  JEtolian  republic,  soliciu 
ing  the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
which  might  involve  ail  the  east  in  endless  ealamities. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  in  this 
conjuncture,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  the 
wished-for  pacification.  This  prince  was  preparing  to 
advance  Jiis  helepolis  against  thei^ity,  wbnia  Rhodian 
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engineer  found  means  to  render  it  quite  useless.  He 
onderininecl  the  tract  of  ground  over  which  the  helepolis 
was  to  pass  the  nextday  in  erder  to  approach  thewalls. 
Demetrius  not  suspecting  any  stratagem  of  this  nature^ 
caused  the  engine  to  be  moved  forward^  which  coming 
to  the  place  that  was  unr^ermined,  sunk  so  deep  into 
the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again. 
This  misfortune^  if  v  e  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius^ 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  ^triHan  am- 
bassadors, and  at  last  to  strike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  should 
be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  without  any  foreign 
garrison ;  that  they  should  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
irith  Antigonus,  and  assist  him  in  his  wars  against  all 
States  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
that,  for  the  efie%  tu:il  perfoi^ance  of  the  articles  stipu- 
lated between  them,  they  should  deliver  100  hostages, 
such  as  Demetrius  should  make  choice  of,  except 
tho^e  who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  siege  raised,  after  it  had  continued  a 
vholeyear;  and  the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
those  who  had  distinguislied  themselves  in  the  service 
<»f  their  country.  They  also  set  up  statues  to  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lysiraachus ;  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
the  highest  honours,,  especially  to  the  first,  whom  they 
-worshipped  as  a  god.  Demetrius  at  bis  departure  pre* 
sented  them  with  the  helepolis,  and  all  the  other  ma- 
chines  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city ; 
Iran  the  sale  of  which,  with  some  additional  sums  of 
their  own,  they  erected  the  famous  colossus.  After  this 
they  applied  themselves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga- 
tion ;  by  which  means  they  became  quite  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preserve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to 
the  jarring  nations  of  the  east.  However,  they  could 
not  avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occasion  of 
which  was  as  follows :  The  Byzantines  being  obliged 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in 
order  to  raisethissum,  theycame  to  a  resolution  of  lay- 
ing a  toll  on  all  ships  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  Ses. 
This  resolution  provoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a 
trading  nation,  above  all  the  rest.  For  this  reason  they 
immediately  dispatdied  ambassadors  to  the  Byzantines, 
complaming  of  the  new  tax ;  but  as  the  Byzantines^ 
had  no  other  method  of  satisfying  the  Gauls,  they 
persisted  in  their  resolution.  The  Rhodians  now  de- 
clared war,  and  prevailed  upon  Prusias  kingof  Bithy- 
nia,  and  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  to  assist  them ;  by 
which  confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  so  intimidated, 
diat  they  agreed  to  exact  no  toll  from  ships  trading 
to  the  Pontic  sea,  the  demand  which  bad  been  the 
oooMioii  of  the  war. 

About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
which  threw  down  the  colossus,  the  arsenal^  and  great 
part  of  the  city  walls  of  Rhodes ;  which  cakmity  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  adviuitage,  sending  amlias- 
tadors  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  states,  to  whom 
their  leases  weire  so  much  exaggerated,  that  their  coun- 
trymen obtained  immense  sums  of  money  under  pre- 
tence of  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  pre- 
sented them  with  100  talents ;  and,  besides,,  exempted 
fttxn  all  tolls  and  duties  such  as  traded  to  Rhodes. 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  gave  them  100  talents,  a  mil«. 
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lion  of  measures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  80 
quinqueremes  and  the  like  number  of  triremes  ;  and  be- 
sides, sent  them  100  architects,  300  workmen,  and  ma- 
terials for  repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great 
value,  paying  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  workmen  whcrni  he  sent  them. 
Antigonus  gave  them  1 00  talents  of  silver,  with  1 0,000 
pieces  of  timber,  each  piece  being  l6  cubits  long ;  7000 
planks  ;  8000  pounds  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  ro- 
sin, and  1000  measures  of  tAr.  Chryseis,  a  woman  of 
distinction,  sent  them  100,000  measures  of  wheat,  and 
SOOO  pounds  of  lead.  Antiochud  exempted  from  all 
faxes  and  dtities  the  Rhodiatn  ships  trading  to  his  de^ 
minions ;  present^  them  Irith  10  gaUeys,  and  S00,000 
measures  of  com,  with  many  other  things  of  great  ^a« 
hie.  Prusias,  Mith'ridates,  Mid  all  the  princes  then 
reigning  in  Asia,  made  them  proportionable  presents ; 
in  short,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princeji 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  contributed,  according  to  their 
Ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodians  on  that  occasion  ; 
insomuch  that  their  city  not  only  soon  arose  fVom  its 
ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  pitch  of  splendour 
than  ever. 

In  the  year  MS  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  a 
Var  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  monarch  had  inva^- 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus ;  and 
because  the  Rhodians  seemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  sent^ne  Heraclides,  by  birth  a  Tarentine,  to 
set  fire  to  their  fleet ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  dispatch* 
ed  ambassadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  Cre-> 
tans  againstthe  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  fromsend« 
hig  any  assistance  to  Attalus.  Upon  this  war  was  im- 
mediately  proclaimed.  Philip  at  first  gained  an  incon- 
siderable advantage  in  a  naval  engagrment ;  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  less  of  1 1 .000  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  lost  but  60  men  and  Attalus  70. 
After  this  he  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment at  sea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  towards  the 
island  of  £gina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha- 
ving failed  in  their  purpose,  they  sailed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people ;  and, 
on  their  return,  drew  al)  the  Cvclades  into  a  confede- 
racy against  Philip.  But  while  the  allies  were  thus 
wasting  their  time  in  negociations,  Philip,  having  divi« 
ded  his  forces  into  two  IkkHcs,  sentone,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Philocles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  territories  ; 
and  put  the  other  aboard  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  sail 
to  Meronea,  a  city  on  the  north  side  of  Thraoe.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  dty  himself  with  a  body  of 
forces,  took  it  by  asbault,  and  reduced  a  great  many 
others ;  so  that  the  confederates  would,  in  all  pro- 
babili^,  have  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  suc- 
cess, had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  assistance,  by 
whose  help  the  war  was  soon  terminated  to  their  ad- 
vantage. In  the  war  which  took  place  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  Syrii^  the 
Rhodians  were  very  useful  allies  to  the  former.  The 
best  part  of  their  fleet  was  uideed  destroyed  by  a  trea- 
cherous contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi- 
ral ;  but  they  soon  fitted  out  another,  and  defeated  a 
Syrian  squadron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  conunander ;  after  wlfich,  in  con- 
junction wiA  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleetcominttMiedby  Polyi^iiades;  which 
'  ^  .together 
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together  with  tbe  loss  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  so  di- 
spirited Antiochus^  that  he  submitted  to  whatever 
conditions  the  Romans  pleased. 

For  these  services  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria;  bat  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lydans  ap. 
plied  to  the  Romans  for  protection.  This  was  readily 
granted ;  but  the  Rhodians  were  so  much  displeased 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  secretly 
favoured  Perses  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Romaa  republic*  For  this  offence  tbe 
two  provinces  above  mentioned  were  taken  from  them ; 
but  the  Rhodians,  having banishedor  put  to  death  those 
who  had  favoured  Perses,  were  again  admitted  into  fa- 
vour, and  greatly  honoured  by  the  senate.  In  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  their  alliunce  with  Rome  brought  upon 
them  the  king  of  Pontus  with  all  his  force ;  but  having 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  without  performing  any  re« 
markable  exploit.  In  the  war  whidi  Pompey  made  oil 
the  Cilician  pirates,  the  Rhodians  assisted  him  vrith  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  victories 
which  he  gained.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  Uiey  assisted  tiie  hitter  with  a  very  numerous 
;fleet.  After  his  death  they  joined  Caesar ;  which 
due  Mr  upon  them  the  resentment  o£  C.  Cassius,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  island  of  Rhodes  with  afxiwerful  fleet, 
afVer  having  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  sent  amba<t- 
sadors  intreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  promising  to  stand  neuter,  and  recal  the 
ships  which  they  had  sentrta  the  assistance  of  the  tri« 
umviri.  Cassius  insisted  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  possession  both  of  their 
harbour  and  city.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
by  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  first 
sent  Archelaus,  who  had  taught  X^lassius  the  Greek 
ton^e  while  he  studied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with 
his  disciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  could  not,  with 
all  his  authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  his  de- 
mands ;  wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one 
Alexander,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  their  praetor  or 
prytanis,  equipped  a  fleet  of  33  sail,  and  sent  it  out  un- 
der the  command  of  Mnaseus,  an  experienced  sea-offi- 
cer,  to  offler  Cassius  battle.  Both  fleets  fought  with 
incredible  bravery,  and  the  victoiy  was  long  doubtfiil : 
but  the  Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by 
num1)ers,  were  furced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to 
Rhodes ;  two  of  their  ships  being  sunk,  anfl  the  rest 
very  mudi  damaged  by  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  the  first  thne,  as  our  author  observes, 
that  the  Rhodians  were  fairly  overcome  in  a  sea-fight 
-  Cassius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neigblK)ur- 
ing  hil)«  liaving  refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  no 
less  dama^^ed  than  that  of  tbe  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
Loryma,  a  stronjyihold  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians.  This  castle  he  took  by  assault ;  ai.d  from 
hence  conveyed  h  s  hnd-forces,  under  the  conduct  of 
Fannius  and  i^entulus,  over  into  the  island.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  80  shi])S  of  war  and  above  200  transports. 
The  Rhotltans  no  smner  saw  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  wl*nt  out  again  to  meet  the  cn:-niy.  Tiie  se- 
cond engagement  wa8  far  more  bloody  than  the  fi^st ; 
many  ships  were  sunk,  and  ^reat  numbers  of  men  kill- 


ed on  both  side*.  But  victory  anew  decLa*ed  for  the 
Romans;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes  both  by  sea  and  land.  As  tbe  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  furnish  the  city  with  sufficient  store  of 
provisions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearin?  that  if  it 
were  taken  either  by  assault  or  by  famine,  Cassius  would 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  Brutus  had 
lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town,  which  he 
nevertheless  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault. 
He  commanded  50  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were  sus- 
pected to  favour  the  adverse  party,  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  sentenced  them  all  to  die ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army, 
because  they  did  not  appe  .r  when  summoned,  he  pro- 
scribed. Having  thus  punished  such  as  had  either  act- 
ed or  spoken  against  him  or  his  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  ships,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treasury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples ;  strippingthem  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  vessels,  and  statues.  He  is  said  not 
to  have  left  one  statue  in  the  whole  city,  except  that 
of  the  sun;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  be  had 
stripped  the  Rhodianaof  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no- 
thing but  the  sun.  As  to  private  persons,  he  command- 
ed them,  under  severe  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  silver  they  had,  promising,  by  a  public  crier, 
a.tenth  part  to  such  as  should  discover  any  hidden  trea- 
sures. The  Rhodians  at  first  concealed  some  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  Cassius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earnest,  and  saw  several  wealthy  citi- 
zens put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  small  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  desired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  iii  their  gold  and  silver  might  be  prolong- 
ed. Cassius  willingly  granted  them  their  request ;  and 
then  throtts^h  fear  they  dug  up  what  they  had  hid  un- 
der ground,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  were  worth 
in  the  world.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private 
persons  above  ^000  talents.  He  then  fined  the  city 
in  500  more ;  andleaving  L  Varus  there  with  a  strong 
garrison  to  exact  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he 
returned  to  the  continent 

After  tbe  death  of  Cassias,  Marc  Antony  restored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
bestowing  upon  them  the  islands  of  Andros,  Naxos, 
Tenris,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  But  these  the  Rho- 
dians so  oppressed  and  loaded  with  taxeSj  that  the  same 
Antony,  though  a  great  ^iend  to  tbe  Rhodian  repub- 
lic, was  obliged  to  divest  her  of  the  sovereignty  over 
those  places^  which  he  had  a  little  before  so  lil>erally 
bestowed  upon  her.  From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Clandius  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  crucified  sme  Roman 
citizens.  However,  he  soon  restored  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitu*. 
The  latter  adds,  that  they  had  been  as  often  deprived 
of,  as  restored  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punishment 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob- 
liged the  Romans  with  their  assistance  in  foreign  wars, 
or  provoked  them  with  their  se^Iitions  at  home.  .Pliny, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign,  Style^ 
Rho  les  a  beautiful  and  free  town.  But  this  liberty  they 
did  not  long  enjoy,  the  island  bocame  soon  after  reduced 
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Wio^.  by  the  same  Vespasian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obli- 
^■^■^'^*^  ged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  masters.  This 
province  was  called  the  prmfince  of  the  islands.  The  Ro*. 
roan  prstor  who  governed  it  resided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  under  his  jurisdiction ;  and  Rome,  notwith- 
standing the  eminent  services  rendered  her  by  this  re- 
public, thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vassals. 
jj^.^  The  island  of  Rhodes  continued  subject  to  the  Ro- 

22^'      tnans  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus ;  when 
YiDucc       Vitlaretygrand'i.master  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem, then 
gmd-ma-    Tesidin|r  in  Cyprus,  finding  himself  much  exposed  to 
fJJff^*J    the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  island,  resolved  to 
^^^    exchange  it  for  that  ©f  Rhodes.     This  island  too  was 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Saracens  ;  Andronicus 
the  eastern  emperor  possessing  little  more  in  it  than  a 
castle.   Nevertheless  he  refused  to  grant  the  investiture 
«)f  the  island  to  Yillaret.     The  latter,  without  spend- 
ing time  in  fruitless  negociations,  sailed  directly  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provisions,  and 
warlike  stores,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  madls  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  united  against  the  common  enemy. 
As  Yillaret  foresaw  that  the  capiul  must  be  taken  be- 
fore be  could  reduce  the  island,  he  instantly  laid  siege 
to  it.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  obstinately, 
upon  which  thegrand*master  thought  proper  to  turn  the 
stege  into  a  blockade  ;  but  he  Boon  found  himself  so 
closely  surrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Snracens,  that  he 
could  get  no  supply  either  of  forage  or  provisions  for  his 
1^       army*     But  having  at  length  obtained  a  supply  of  pro- 
die     viaions  by  means  of  large  sums  borrowed  of  the  Floren- 
SH,     tines,  he  came  out  of  his  trenches  and  attacked  the  Sa- 
and  redo-     racens,  with  a  full  resolution  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
*■  *•         A  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
bravest  knights  were  killed :  but  atlength  the  Saracens 
gave  way,  and  fled  in  their  ships ;  upon  which  the  city 
waa  immediately  assaulted  and  taken.  The  Greeks  and 
cthcrChristians  had  their  liveaand  liberties  given  them, 
but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  pieces.    The  reduction 
of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  o\  all  the  other  pla- 
res  of  inferior  strength  throughout  the  island ;  and  in 
four  years  at\er  dieir  landing,  the  whole  was  subjugat- 
ed, and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of  the  Kntghts 
1^ Rhodes.     For  many  years  those  knights  continued 
the  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  sustained  a 
severe  siegd  from  Mohammed  II.  who  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  but  at  length  tlie  Turkish 
sultan  Solyman  resolved  at  all  events  to  drive  them 
from  it.     Before  he  undertook  the  exf>edition,  he  sent 
a  message  commanding  them  to  depart  from  the  island 
with<Nit  delay  ;  ifi  which  case  he  promised  that  nei- 
ther they  nor  the  inhabitants  should  suffer  any  injury, 
but  threatened  them  with   his  utmost  vengeance  if 
they  refused  his  offer.    The  knights,  however,  proving 
obstinate,  Solyman  attacked  the  city  with  a  fleet  of 
SS        .400  sail  and  an  army  of  140,000  men. 
7^  «^  The  trenches  were  soon  brought  clo«e  to  theoounter- 

J^  acarp,  and  a  strong  battery  raised  against  the  town  ; 
which,  however,  did  but  little  damage,  till  the  sultan 
being  informed  by  a  spy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  receiving  some  fatal  shot  firom  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  camp,  he  plant- 
ed a  battery  agaiaet  that  tower,  and  quickly  brought  it 
down.  Solyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place  ia 
aome  measure  cohered  with  streng  fortifications  of  such 
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height  as  to  c/>mmand  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an  im-  ,_^Jl||*;l5\ 
mense  quantity  of  stones  and  earth  to  be  brought ;  in  ^■^^""'^^^ 
which  80  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  ni^ht 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raised  a  couple  of 
hillocks  high  enough  to  overtop  the  city  walls.  They 
plied  them  accordinj[T]y  with  such  a  continual  (ire,  that 
the  grand-master  was  obliged  to  cause  them  to  be  strong* 
ly  propped  within  with  earth  and  timber.  All  this 
while  the  besieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand- 
master's palace,  could  discover  how  their  batteries  were 
planted,  demolished  them  with  their  cannon  almost  as 
fast  as  they  raised  them.  s4 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  mea-  Terribly 
sures,  and  to  plant  a  strong  battary  against  the  tower  of  l^^ewL 
St  Nicholas,  which,  in  the  former  siege  by  Mohammed, 
had  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  then  grand- vizier.  Th'rs 
the  bashaw  of  Romania  caused  to  be  battered  with  12 
large  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  but  had  the  mortification 
to  see  ihem  all  dismounted  by  those  of  the  tower :  to 
preveat  which  in  future,  he*ordered  them  to  be  fired 
only  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered  with 
gabions  and  eairth.  This  had  such  success,  that,  after 
5000  cannon  shot,  the  wall  began  to  shake  and  tumble 
into  the  ditch  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  another 
wall  behind  it  well  terraced,  and  bordered  vHth  artil- 
lery, and  himself  obliged  either  to  begin  afresh  or  give 
up  the  enterprise :  and  yet  this  last  was  what  Solyman 
preferred,  when  he  was  to?d  of  its  being  built  on  a  hard 
rock,  incapable  of  being  sapped,  and  how  firmly  it  had  ^ 
held  out  against  all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed's  vizier. 
The  next  attack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him  to  be 
made  against  the  bastions  of  the  town,  and,  that  with 
a  vast  number  ot  the  largest  artillery,  which  continued 
firing  during  a  whole  month ;  so  that  the  new  wall  of 
the  bastion  of  England  was  quite  demolished,  though 
the  old  one  stood  proof  against  all  their  shot.  That 
of  Italy,  which  was  battered  by  17  hurgc  pieces  of  can- 
non, was  still  worse  damao^ed ;  upcm  which  Martinen- 
go  the  engineer  advised  the  grand-master  to  cause  a' 
sally  to  be  made  on  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  out  of 
the  breach,  whilst  he  was  making  fresh  intrenchments 
behind  it  His  advice  succeeded  ;  and  the  200  men 
who  sallied  out  sword  in  hand  having  surprised  the 
Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  most  of  them  in  pieces.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  detachment,  which  was  sent  to 
repulse  them,  being  obliged,  as  that  ensrineer  rightly 
judged,  to  pasa  by  a  spot  which  lay  open  to  their  ar- 
tillery, were  likewise  mostly  destroyed  by  the  continual 
fire  that  came  from  it,  whilst  the  assailanta  were  em- 
ployed in  filb'ng  up  several  fathoms  of  the  trench  be* 
fore  they  retired.  By  that  time  the  breach  had  been  re- 
paired with  &uch  new  works,  that  all  the  efforta  to  mount 
it  by  assault  proved  equally  ineffectual  and  destructive/ 

Uofortunatoly  for  the  besieged,  the  continual  fire  they  ^^  ^gj-. 
had  made  caused  such  a  consumption  of  thehr  powder,  g^  ^^^ 
^t  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  it ;  the  perfidious  powder, 
d'Amarald,  whose  province  it  had  been  to  visit  the  ^^  ^Q^ 
magazines  of  it,  having  amused  the  council  with  a  false  ^^.  ^ 
report,  that  there  was  more  than  sufiicient  to  maintain  JJSu  *  * 
the  siege,  though  it  should  last  a  whole  twelvemonth. 
Butherethe  grand-master  found  means  to  supply  in  some 
measure  thatunexpecteddelect,bythecautiousprovision 
he  had  made  of  a  large  quantity  of  saltpetre,  which  was 
immediately  ground  and  made  into  gunpowder,  though 
he  waa  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  order  the  engineeer^ 
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to  be  more  spurinpf  ofit  for  the  fu' ure,  and  to  make  use  a  still  wor«e  treatment,  being  almost  overwhelmed  with 

of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  such  breaches  as  the  enemy  thehand-grenadoes,  melted  piicb,  and  boiling  oil,  which 

should  make.  came  pouring  upon  them,  wbi  ist  the  forces  wliich  were  on 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  trained  an  inch  of  the  adjiicent  flanks  made  as  great  a  daughter  of  those 

|i:round ;  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  so  sud-  that  fled ;  insomuch  that  the  janissaries  began  to  resume 
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denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  intrenchments, 
that  the  very  rubbish  oflhem  must  be  mounted  by  assault 
Solyman,  therefore,  thought  it  now  adviiiable  to  set  his 
numerous  pioneers  at  wof  k,  in  five  diflferent  parts,  in 
^^fiTg^Qg  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the  bastion  op- 
posite to  it.  Some  of  these  were  countermined  by  a  new 
invented  method  of  Martinenfi:o ;  who,  by  the  help  of 
braced  skins,  or  drums,  could  (liscover  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.  Some  of  these  he  perceived,  which  he 
caused  to  be  opened,  and  the  miners  to  be  driven  out  by 
hand  grenadoes ;  others  tiY  be  smothered,  or  burned,  by 
setting  fire  to  gunpowder.  Yet  did  not  this  hinder  two 


their  old  murmuring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were 
brought  thither  only  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  grand  vizier  Mustapha,  afraid  let  their  complflints 
should  reach  his  master,  agreed  at  length,  aa  the  last  re- 
sort, to  make  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  bastion  of  England, 
whilst  to  cause  a  diversion,the  bashaw  Achmed  sprung 
some  fresh  mines  at  an  opposite  part  of  the  city.  This 
was  accordingly  executed  on  the  17tb  of  September  ; 
when  the  former,  at  the  head  of  five  battalions,  resolute- 
ly mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the  breach,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fire  of  the  English,  advanced  so  far  as  to  pitch 
some  standards  on  the  top ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  crowd 


considerable  ones  to  be  sprung,  which  did  a  vast  deal  of  of  English  knights,  commanded  by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk, 


damage  to  the  bastion  of  England,  by  throwing  down 
about  six  fathoms  of  the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch 
with  its  rubbish  ;  whereupon  the  Turks  immediately 
climbed  up  sword  in  hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted 
seven  of  their  standards  upon  the  parapet ;  but  being 
stopped  by  a  traverse,  the  knights,  recoveringfrom  their 
surprise  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  with  great  loss.  The  grand-master, 
who  was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  short  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en- 
couraging all  he  met  with,  burghers,  soldiers,  and 
others,  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
country,  and  arrived  time  enough  to  assist  in  taking 
down  their  standards,  and  driving  down  the  enemy  by 
the  way  they  came  up^  In  vain  did  the  vizier  Mustapha 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  flight  by  killing  some  of  the 
foremost  with  his  sword,  and  driving  the  rest  back;  they 
wereobliged  toabandon  the  bastion,  and,  which  was  «till 
worse,  met  with  that  death  in  their  flight,  which  they 
bad  strove  to  shun  from  the  fire-arms  which  were  dis- 
charged  upon  them  from  the  ramparts.  Three  sangiacs 
lost  their  lives  in  this  attack,  besides  some  thousands  of 


sallied  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and,  assisted  by  some 
other  ofBcersof  distinction,  obliged  them  toretire,  though 
in  good  order.  Mustapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  b.ck, 
and  killed  several  knights  with  his  own  hand ;  and  had 
his  men  supported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  mu»t 
have  been  yielded  to  him  :  but  the  fire  which  was  made 
from  the  adjacent  batteries  and  mussketry  disconcerted 
them  to  such  adegree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
could  prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterprise,  and 
dragging  him  away  with  them  by  main  furce.  l*he 
Rhodians  lost  in  that  action  several  brave  knights,  both 
English  and  German ;  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk, 
their  valiant  commander :  but  the  Turks  lost  above 
3000  men,  besides  many  officers  of  distinction.  Much 
the  same  ill  success  having  attended  Achmed  with  his 
mines,  one  of  which  had  been  opened,  and  the  other 
only  bringing  some  fathoms  of  the  wall  down,  he  was 
also  obli^d  to  retreat ;  hib  troops,  though  some  of  the 
very  best*  being  forced  to  disperse  themselves,  after 
having  borne  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Spanish  and 
xVuvergnian  knights  as  long  as  they  were  able. 
By  this  time  Solyroan,  at^med  and  exasperated  at 


the  Turks ;  the  grand-master,  on  his  sitle,  lost  some  of  bis  U]  success,  called  a  general  council ;  in  which  h^ 


his  bravest  knights,  particularly  his  standard-bearer. 
^  The  attacks  were  almost  daily  renewed  with  the  same 
ill  sucess  and  loss  of  men,  every  general  striving  to  signa- 
hze  himself  in  the  sightof  their  emperor.  At  length  the 
old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrus,  having  harassed  the  troops 
which  guarded  the  bastion  of  Italy  for  several  days  suc- 
ees^vely  without  intermission,  caused  a  strong  detach- 
ment, which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  acavalier,  to 
mount  the  place  by  break  of  day,  on  the  1 3th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  where,  finding  them  overcome  with  sleep  and  fa- 
tigue, they  cut  the  throats  of  the  sentinels,  and  sliding 
through  the  breach,  were  just  going  to  fall  upon  them. 
The  Italians,  however,  quickly  recovered  themselves 
and  their  arms,  andgavetheman  obstinate  repulse.  The 
contest  was  fierce  and  bloody  on  both  sides ;  and  the  ba- 
shaw, still  supplying  his  own  with  new  reinforcements, 
would  hardly  have  failed  of  overpowering  the  others 
haduot  tlie  grand-master,  whom  the  alarm  had  quickly 
reached,  timely  intervened,  and  by  his  presence,  as 
well  as  example,  revived  his  Rhodians,  and  thrown  a 
sudden  panic  amonsr  the  enemy.  Pyrrus,  desirous  to  do 
something  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  this  repulse,  tried 
his  fortune  next  on  an  adjuining  work,  lately  raised  by 
the  grand-mastecCarettii:  buthere  hissoldiers  met  with. 


made  some  stinging  reflections  on  his  vizier,  for  having 
represented  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  easy  en- 
terprise.    To  avoid  the  efiects  of  the  sultan's  resent- 
ment, the  subtle  Mustapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  enemy  as  it  were  upcm  equal  terms,  as  ^ 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  their  superiority,  by  which,  said  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  opposing  us  w  ith  their 
united  force  wherever  we  attacked  them.     But  let  us 
now  resolve  upon  a  general  assault  on  several  sides  of 
the  town ;  and  see  what  a  poor  defence  their  strength, 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  against  our  united 
force.     The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  cm 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered         37 
to  be  got  ready  against  that  day.     Accordingly  the  .^"-"*^ 
town  was  equally  assaulted  at  fourdifferent  parts,  ailer  jj,^ 
having  suffered  acontinual  fire  forsome  time  from  their  ^\aca  at 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches ;  by  which  the  once. 
grand-masterea.<ily  understood  theirdesign  and  that  the 
bastions  of  £n<;)and  and  Spain,  the  post  of  Provence, 
and  terrace  of  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the  assault^ 
and  to<;k  his  precautions  accordifigly. 
The  morning  was  na  soono:  come^  thaa  each  party 
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•Rhotles.^  mounted  their  respective  breach  vith  an  undaunted 
bravery,  the  younjr  8ultan<  to  animate  them  the  more, 
having  ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  coyld  see  all  that  was  done  The  Rhodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  Jess  diligent  in  repulsing 
them  with  their  cannon  and  other  fire  arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  stink  pots,  and  other  usual  ex- 
pedients.  The  one  sideascend  the  scaling  ladders,  fear- 
less of  all  that  opposed  them ;  the  other  overturn  their 
ladders,  and  send  them  tumbling  down  headlong  into 
the  ditdies,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  stones, 
or  dispatched  with  darts  and  other  missile  weapons. 
The  bastion  of  England  proves  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
slaughter  and.bloodshed  ;  and  the  grand-master  makes 
that  his  post  oi  honour,  and,  by  his  presence  and  ex- 
ample, inspires  his  men  with  fresh  vigour  and  bravery, 
whilst  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery  makes  such 
horrid  work  among  the  a; sailants  as  chills  all  their  cou- 
rage, and  forces  them  to  give  way  :  the  lieutenant-ge- 
ner;il,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads  them  back  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach  at  the  head  of  all ; 
immediately  after  comes  a  cannon-ball  from  the  Spanish 
bastion,  which  overturns  him  dead  into  the  ditch.  This 
disaster,  instead  of  fear  and  dread,  fills  them  with  a  fu- 
rious desire  of  revenging  his  dea^ :  but  all  their  obeti- 
nac^  cannot  make  the  Rhodians  go  one  8t<'p  back, 
whilst  the  priests,  monk8»  young  men  and  old,  and  even 
women  of  every  rank  and  age,  assist  them  with  an 
uncommon  ardour  andfirmness;  some  in  overwhelming 
the  enemy  with  stones,  others  in  destroying  them  with 
melted  lead,  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles ;  and  a 
third  sort  in  supplying  the  combatants  with  bread, 
wine,  and  other  refVeshments. 

The  assault  was  no  less  desperate  and  bloody  on  the 
bastion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it, 
not  expecting  to  be  so  soon  attacked,  and  ashamed  to 
stand  idle,  were  assisting  the  bastion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportnnity  to  mount  the  breach, 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchments,  where  they 
planted  no  less  than  SO  of  their  standards  on  them. 
The  grand-master  was  quickly  apprised  of  it,  and  or- 
dered the  bastion  of  Auvergne  to  play  against  them ; 
which  was  done  with  such  diligence,  and  such  continual 
fire,  whilst  the  Khodians  enter  the  bastion  by  the  help 
of  their  casemates,  and,  sword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them 
with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks,  alike  beset  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  RhodiHn  knights, 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  considerable 
loss.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them  afresh, 
and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grand-mas- 
ter likewise  appeared.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  fierceness  ;  and  such  slaughter  was  made  on 
both  aides,  that  the  grand-master  was  obliged  to  draw 
200  men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  assistance  ; 
these  were  commanded  by  some  Roman  knights,  who 
led  them  on  with  such  speed  and  bravery,  Uiat  their 
very  appearanceon  the  bastionmadethe  janissariesdraw 
back ;  which  Solyman  observing  from  his  eminence, 
caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
of  their  flight.  In  these  atucks  there  fell  about  1 5,000 
of  his  t>est  troops,  besides  several  officers  of  distinction. 
The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  no  less  considerable,  if  we 
judge  from  the  small  number  of  their  forces  ;  but  the 
great4>^  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  some  of  their  bravest 
and  most  distinguished  knights  and  commanderi;,  many 
of  whom  were  killed^  and  scarce  any  escaped  unwound- 
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ed.  But  the  most  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have  B 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  iMustapha,  who  hfid  pro-  ^^^ 
posed  this  general  assault ;  the  ill  success  of  which  had 
so^enraged  the  proud  sultan,  that  he  condemned  him  to 
be  shot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  which 
dreadful  sentence  was  just  ready  to  be  executed,  when 
the  old  bashaw,  by  his  intreaties,  obtained  a  suspension 
of  it,  in  hopes  that,  when  his  fury  was  abated,  he  should 
also  obtain  his  pardon. 

Solyman,  however,  was  so  discouraged  by  his  ill  suc- 
cesses, that  he  was  on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege,  and 
would  have  actually  done  so,  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  an  Alba-r 
nian  deserter,  some  say  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor  d' 
Amarald,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  knights  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  those  that  remained  alto^ 
gether  incapable  of  sustaining  a  fresh  assault  This  ha- 
ving determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  the 
command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  bashaw 
Adiraed ;  and,  to  show  that  he  designed  not  to  stir  till 
he  was  master  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a  house  to  be 
built  an  the  adjacent  mount  Philermo  for  his  winter- 
quarters.  Achmed  marched  directly  against  the  bastion 
of  Spain,  which  had  suffered  the  most ;  where,  before 
he  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick  and  three- 
fold by  the  constant  fire  both  of  small  and  great  guns 
from  the  bastion  of  Auvergne.  He  lost  still  a  much 
greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of  earth  to  cover 
the  attache,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  sapping  the 
wall ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  large  piece  fall,  ordered 
his  men  to  mount  the  breach.  They  were  no  sooner 
oome  tothe  top,  than  they  found  a  new  work  and  intrench- 
ments which  Martinengo  had  reared ;  and  there  they 
were  welcomed  with  such  a  brisk  fire  firom  the  artillery, 
that  they  were  giad  to  recover  tlieir  trenches  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  aUcr  having  lost  the  much  greater 
part  of  their  men.  The  attack  was  renewed,  and  a  recipro- 
calfirecontinuedwith  greatobstinacy,  till  a  musket- shot 
depnyed  that  indefatigable  engineer  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  order  of  his  assiduous  services  for  some  time. 
The  grand-master,  having  ordered  him  to  l>e  carried 
to  his  palace,  took  hi^  place,  and  kept  it  till  he  was 
quite  cured,  which  was  not  till  34  days  after;  and  conti- 
nued all  the  time  in  the  intrenchments  with  his  handful 
of  knights,  scarcely  aJlowing  himself  rest  night  or  day, 
and  ever  ready  to  expose  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
with  an  ardour  more  becmniug  a  junior  ofiicer  than  an 
old  worn  out  sovereign ;  which  made  his  knights  )  i»ore 
lavish  of  their  own  lives  than  their  paucity  and  preseitt 
circumstances  could  well  admit  c£. 

Soon  after  this,  the  treason  of  d'Amarald  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  ; 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  pope,  emperor,  and  other  crowned  heads» 
had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the  grand-mas- 
ter  for  speedy  assistance,  without  success ;  and,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  all  the  other  disasters,  those  succours  which 
were  sent  to  him  from  France  and  England  perished  at 
tea.  The  new  supply  which  he  had  sent  for  of  provi<- 
sions  from  Candia  had  the  same  ill  fate ;  so  that  the 
winds,  seas,  and  every  thing,  seemed  combined  to  bring 
on  the  destruction  o(  that  city  and  order.  The  only  re- 
source whicli  could  be  thought  of,  under  so  dismal  a  si- 
tuation, was,  to  send  for  the  few  remaining  knights  and 
forces  wliich  were  left  to  guard  the  other  islands,  to 
come  to  the  defence  of  their  capital,  in  hopes  that  if 
B2  ^  ^3we^ 
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BbodM.  they  could  save  this,  the  others  might  in  time  be  reco- 
v^'y  ^  vered^,  in  case  the  Turks  should  seize  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Solyroan^  grown  impatient  at  the  small 
ground  his  general  had  gained,  gave  him  express  orders 
to  renew  the  attack  with  all  imaginable  speed  and  vi- 
gour, before  the  succours  which  he  apprehended  were 
soming  from  Europe,  obliged  him  to  raise  tlie  siege. 
Achmed  instantly  obeyed,  raised  a  battery  of  1 7  large 
cannon  against  the  bastion  of  Italy,  and  quickly  atter 
made  himself  master  of  it,  obliged  the  garrison  to  re- 
tire farther  into  the  city.  Here  the  grand-master  was 
forced  to  demolish  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  seizing  on  them  ;  and,  with  their  materials, 
caused  some  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  their  proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  still  lost  vast  numbers  of  their  men ;  at 
length  the  30th  ot  November  came,  when  the  grand- 
master, and  both  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  theught 
the  last  assault  was  to  be  given.  The  bashaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  directly  to  the  en- 
trenchments ;  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
sounded  the  alarm.  The  grand-master^  and  his  few 
](night8,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
confused  disorderly  manner^  to  the  intrenchments,  each 
fighting  in  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  directed 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
desperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  most  vehe- 
ment rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  serve  them  as  a  rampart 
against  the  artillery  of  the  bastion  of  Auvergne ;  so  that 
being  now  quite  exposed  to  their  continual  fire,  they 
fell  in  such  great  numbers,  that  the  bashaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  stand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi- 
tately fied  towards  their  camp.  This  last  repulse  threw 
the  proud  sultan  into  such  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi- 
cers dared  to  come  near  him ;  and  the  shame  of  his  ha« 
ying  now  spent  near  six  whole  months  with  such  a  nu« 
merous  army  before  the  place,  and  having  lost  such  my« 
riads  of  his  brave  troops  with  so  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  desperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  his  resentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven- 
tured to  approach  him,  and  propose  a  new  project  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  success; 
which  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  ; 
and  heobserved,  that  in  cas^tbe  stubborn  knights  should 
xej^t  it,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  so  small  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almost  destroy- 
ed, the  citizens,  who  were  most  of  them  Greeks,  and 
less  ambitious  of  clory  than  solicitous  for  their  own  pre- 
servation, would  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compoai- 
^  tion  that  should  secure  to  them  their  lives  and  effects. 
This  proposal  being  relished  by  the  sultan,  letters 
were  immediately  dispersed  about  the  city  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  to  submit  to  his  government,  and  threat* 
ening  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  dreadful  ef- 
iects  of  his  resentment  if  they  persisted  in  their  obsti- 
nacy. Pyrrus  likewise  dispatched  a  Genoese  to  ap- 
proach as  near  as  he  could  to  the  bastion  of  Auvergne, 
and  to  intreat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  so  many  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  and  not  expose  them  to  the 
dreadful  effects  which  must  follow  their  refusal  of  a  ca- 
pitulation, so  generously  offered  them  at  their  last  ex- 
tremity. Other  agents  were  likewise  employed  in  other 
places*:  to. all  of  whom  the  grand-mastcr  ordered  some 


of  his  mien  to  return  this  answer.  That  his  order  never 
treated  with  infidels  but  with  sword  in  hand.  An  Al-  ^ 
banian  was  sent  next  with  a  letter  from  the  sultan  to 
him,  who  met  with  the  same  repulse ;  after  which,  he 
ordere«l  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that  should  present 
themselves  upon  the  same  pretences;  which  was  actually 
done.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  Rhodians  from  lis- 
tening to  the  terms  offtred  by  the  Turks,  and  holding 
frequent  cabals  upon  that  subject;  in  which  the  general 
massacre  of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  the  dreadful  slavery 
of  those  that  escaped,  the  rape  of  tlieur  wives  and  daugh- 
ters,  the  destruction  of  Uieir  churches,  the  profanation 
of  their  holy  relics  and  sacred  utensils,  and  other  dire 
consequences  of  an  obstinate  refusal  being  duly  weigh- 
ed against  the  sultan's  offers,  quickly  determined  their 
choice.  The  grand-master,  however,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  intreaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  metro- 
politan, whorei^ilywentand  represented  all  these  things 
to  him  in  the  most  pathetic  terms :  Yet  he  met  with  no 
better  reception ;  but  was  told  that  he  and  his  knighU 
were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
city  if  their  awords  could  no  longer  defend  it,  and  he 
hoped  their  example  would  not  permit  them  to  show 
less  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  answer  produced  a 
quite  contrary  effect;  and,  as  the  citizens  thought  de- 
lays dangerous  at  such  a  juncture,  they  came  in  a  body 
to  him  by  the  very  next  morning,  and  plainly  told  him, 
that  if  he  paid  no  greater  regard  to  their  preservation, 
they  would  not  fail  of  taking  ^e  most  proper  measures  to 
preserve  thelivesand  chastityof  their  wivesand  children. 

This  resolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-master ;  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himself  of  the  condition 
of  the  place.  These  all  agreed,  particularly  the  engi- 
neer Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible,  and 
no  other  resource  left  but  to  accept  the  sultan's  offers ; 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  they  were  all  rea* 
dy,  according  to  the  obfigationa  of  their  order,  to  fight 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  less  their 
duty  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants^  who, 
not  being  bound  by  the  same  obligations,  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  sacrifice  to  their  glory. .  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  with  the  grand-master's  consent,  to  accept  of 
the  next  offers  the  sultan  should  make.  He  did  not  let 
them  wait  long :  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of  a  fresh  suc- 
cour from  Europe,  theintrepidity  of  the  knights^  and  the 
shame  of  being  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag,  which  was  quickly  an* 
swered  by  another  on  the  Rhodian  side;  upon  which  the 
Turks,  coming  out  of  their  trenches,  delivered  up  the 
sultan's  letter  for  the  grand-master,  to  the  grand-prior 
of  St  Giles,  and  the  engineer  Martinengo.  The  terms 
offered  in  it  by  Soljrman  appeared  so  adv^tageous,  that 
they  immediately  exchanged  hostages;  and  the  kni^ta 
that  were  sent  to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  and  to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth, 
though  not  without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and 
sword  in  case  of  refusal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambassa- 
dc)i;a  were  forthwith  sent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of 
three  days  to  settle  the  capitulation  and  interests  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins; 
but  thiswas  absolutelyrefused  by  the  imoatient  monarch, 
out  of  a  suspicion  of  the  rumoured  succour  being  near, 
and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till  it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hostilities  to  be  renewed 

^ith  fresh  fury ;  in  which  the  Rhodians  made  a  most 
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noble  tlefcnce,  considering  their  small  number,  and  tliat 
they  bad  now  only  the  biLrbican  or  false  bray  of  the 
bastion  of  Spain  lef\  to  defend  themselves,  and  once  more 
repulsed  the  enemy :  at  which  the  sultan  was  ^o  enra- 
ged, that  he  resolved  to  overpower  them  by  numbers  on 
the  next  day  ;  which  was,  after  a  stout  defence,  soef. 
fectually  done,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  day  or  two  before  raised 
a  fresh  uproar  against  the  grand- master,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an  infidel 
who  regard^  neither  oaths  nor  solemn  treaties,  per- 
ceiving their  own  danger,  csme  now  to  desire  him  to 
renew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  the  liberty  of 
sending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his,  to  secure 
their  interests  in  the  capitulation.  He  readily  consented 
to  it ;  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  show  the  bashaw  Ach- 
med  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between  Bajazet  and 
his  predecessor  d'Aubuissoo,  in  which  the  former  had 
entailed  a  dreadf\il  curse  on  any  of  his  successors  that 
should  infringe  it  This  was  done,  in  hopes  that  the 
showing  it  to  his  master,  who  valued  himself  so  much 
upon  hisstrictobservanceofhislaw^mightproduce  some 
qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the  agreement,  for 
iJiey  were  still  as  much  in  hopes  of  a  succour  from  Eu- 
rope as  he  was  in  fear  of  it ;  but  to  their  great  surprise, 
Achmed  had  no  sooner  perused  than  he  tore  it  all  in 
pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  in  a  rage  ordered 
them  to  be  gone.  The  grand-niaster  found  no  other 
resource  than  to  send  them  back  to  Mm  the  next  day ; 
when  4hat  minister,  who  knew  his  master's  impatience 
to  have  the  a&ir  concluded,  quickly  agreed  with  them 
ppon  the  terms,  which  were  in  substance  as  follow : 

1 .  That  the  churches  should  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  should  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
duldren  to  be  made  janissaries.  S.  That  they  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
should  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
those  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  island  should  have 
free  leave  to  do  so.  6.  That  if  the  grand-master  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  to 
transport  themselves  and  their  efiects  into  Candia,  the 
sultan  should  supply  that  defect  7^  That  they  should 
have  twelve  days  allowed  them,  for  the  signing  of  the 
articles,  to  send  all  their  efiects  on  board.  8.  That  they 
f hould  have  the  liberty  of  canying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  other  sacred  utensils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  efiects.  9-  "^lat  they  should  likewise  carry 
with  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order,  &c. 

From  this  time  the  island  of  Rhodes  has  been  subject 
to  the  Turks  ;  and,  like  other  countries  subject  to  that 
tyrannical  yoke,  has  lost  its  former  importance.  The 
air  is  good,  and  the  soil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated.  The 
capital  is  surn&inded  with  triple  walls  and  double  ditch- 
es, and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  Turks  and  Jews ;  tlie  Christians  being  obliged 
to  occupy  the  suburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  situated  in 
E.  Long.  S8.  25.  N.  Lat  36.  54. 

RHOOIOLA,  Rose-wort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longmg  to  the  diceda  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  IStk  oxder,  Suecuknice,  See  Bo- 
tany Indcx^ 


RHODIUM,  a  meUl  which  is  obtained  from  the 
ores  of  Platina.  See  Chemistry  ;  and  under  Plati- 
NA,  Ores,  Reduction  of,  Ac. 

Oil  of  RaoDiUM,  an  essential  oil  obta'ned  fVom  a 
species  of  aspalathus. 

RHODODENDRON,  Dwarf  Rose-bay  ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  class ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bicomes. 
See  Botany  Index. 

RHODORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de« 
candria  class.     See  BoTany  Index. 

RHOEA.     See  Rhea,  Ounitholooy  Index. 

RHOEADE^  (rhaeas,  Linnseus's  name,  after  Di« 
oscorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name  of  the  $7th  or- 
der in  Linnseus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  con- 
sisting of  poppy  and  a  few  genera  which  resemble  it 
in  habit  and  structure.     See  Botany  Index. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  Geometry,  a  quadrilateral  fi- 
gure whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboioes,  in  Anatomy,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob- 
liquely square  fleshy  musele,  situated  between  the  basis 
of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi ;  so  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  use  is  to  draw  backward  and  ap« 
ward  the  subspinal  portion  of  the  basis  scapulae. 

RHOMBUS,  in  Geometry ,  an  obUque-angled  paral- 
lelogram, or  quadrilateral  ^jfure,  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  oppo« 
site  ones  being  obtuse  and  tif^o  acute. 

Rbomb  Solid,  consists  of  two  equal  and  right  eonee 
joined  together  at  their  bases. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  France,  which, 
rising  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  passes  through 
the  hkeof  Geneva,  visits  that  city,  and  then  runs  souUi- 
west  to  Lyons ;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con- 
tinues its  course  due  south,  passing  by  Orange,  Avig- 
non, and  Aries,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marseilles. 

Rhone,  is  also  the  name  of  a  department  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  of  which  Lycms  is  the  chief  town. 
It  lies  along  the  west-side  of  the  river  Rhone ;  it  is  ra- 
ther mountainous,  not  very  fertile  in  grain,  but  abound- 
ing in  good  pasturage,  and  producing  excellent  wines« 
Its  extent  is  about  1039  square  English  miles,  and  its 
population  in  1 8 1 5  was  347,38 1  persons.  The  contribu- 
tionrfor  the  year  1802  amounted  to  4,391,838  francs. 

RHOPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  gy«» 
nandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  ^th 
those  that  are  doubtful.     See  BoTAKY^iimirx. 

RHUBARB.  See  Rheum,  Bttany  and  Materia 
Medic  A  Index* 

RHUMB,  in  Navigaiian,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi- 
ven place,  or  intersection  of  such  a  circle  with  the  ho- 
rizon ;  in  which  last  sense  rhumb  is  the  same  with  a 
point  of  the  compass. 

RnvMB-IAne  is  also  used  for  the  linewhich  a  ship  de- 
scribes when  sailing  in  the  same  collateral  point  of  the 
compass,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians^ 

RHUNKENIUS,  D4vid>  an  eminent  ckssical  scho- 
lar, was  bom  at  Stolpen  in  Prussian  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1723.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  studies  little  ia. 
known,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  some  time  at  Schlaff'^. 
from  which  he  removed  to  Konigsburg,  where  he  met 
with  the  celebrated  Kant,  whose  system  has  so  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  £i}iope.    He  afterwards  went  to 
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nimnke-  Gol  tingen,  to  attend  the  learned  Gesner,  and  to  enlarge 
■""^  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Some  time  atler 
^"^^Y^^^  this  i>erio(l  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ritter  and 
Berger  while  he  resided  at  Witteburg«  where  he  conti* 
nued  abouttwo  years ;  and  hisfirst  public  attempt,  being 
a  thesis  De  Gaila  Placidia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Theo« 
dosius^  and  t!ie  sister  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  was  in 
this  place.  Rhunkenius  was  engaged  to  go  to  Leyden 
i>yErne5ti,  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. He  gave  up  the  study  of  divinity^  for  which  he 
was  at  first  designed,  and  prevailed  with  his  parents  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  Leyden^  where  he  arrived  with  re- 
commendations to  many  of  the  learned,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  aviality  and  zeal,  accompanying  Alberti  in 
his  visit  to  die  Spa  in  the  year  1750.  Hemsterhuis 
wished  to  attach  him  to  Holland,  urging  him  to  perse- 
vere in  the  study  of  the  law,  as  affording  an  additional 
chance  of  employment  This  advice  he  thought  [Mroper 
to  follow,  and  published  a  translation  of  some  works 
of  Theodorus,  Stephanus,  and  seme  other  celebrated 
lawyers  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  which  he  found  io 
manuscript  in  the  university  of  Leyden 

He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1755,  where  Capero- 
mer^  who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  king's  li- 
brary, kindly  received  him;  and  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  l)r  S.  Musgrave  and  Mr  T.  Tyrwhit,  who 
were  there  for  the  purpose  of  ejuunining  the  manu- 
acripts  of  Euripides.  He  had  also  formed  the  resolution 
of  going  to  Spain,  but  Hemsterhuis  recalled  him,  as 
he  needed  his  assistance  as  lecturer  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  In  1755,  Rhunkenius  took  possession  of  his 
office,  and  reacl  an  excellent  discourse  De  Grwda  Ar* 
iium  et  Dodriwtrum  Invenirice. 

About  tliis  time  he  was  useful  to  Emesti,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Callimachus;  and  in  17^1,  he  succeeded  Ou- 
dendorp  as  professor  of  history  and  of  eloquence,  de- 
livering an  oration  De  Dodare  Utnbraiico.  About  a 
year  after  this  event,  Rhunkenius  was  offered  the 
chair  of  Gesner  by  the  university  of  Gottins/en,  which 
he  declined  accepting,  but  he  recommended  Heyne, 
who  was  the  successful  candidate. 

In  1 764  he  married  an  lulian  lady,  who,  about  6  years 
afterwards,  lost  both  her  speech  and  sight  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  She  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
afterwards  blind,  and  the  wife  of  our  author  survived 
her  husband  The  desire  of  Rhunkenius  to  do  Emesti  a 
favour,  made  him  turn  his  attention  to  tlie  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon ;  and  he  was  led  to  examine  with  particu- 
lar attention,  the  treatise  of  Longinus  on  the  sublime. 
Having  risen  superior  to  hia  domestic  misfortunes  about 
the  year  177$,  he  pursued  hk  new  edition  of  Velleius 
Paterculus,  andhe  prepared  a  second  edition  of  Epistolas 
Critics,  and  a  collection  of  Scholia  on  Plato.  In  the 
year  1 766,  he  published  a  valuable  little  tract  De  Vita 
et  Scriytis  Longini,  in  the  form  of  a  thesis,  to  which  he 
prefUed  the  name  of  one  of  his  pupils.  His  Velleius 
Paterculus  <nppeared  in  1779,  and  in  1 780  Homer's  re- 
puted hymn  to  Ceres.  In  1786,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  Apnleius,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Ouden- 
dorp,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  own  Timaeus  in  1789, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  collected  and  published  the 
works  of  Mark- Anthony  M«rat,  in  S  voU.  8vo. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  of  Rhunkenius  were  much 
weakenedinconsequenceof  tJ  I elo^s  of  friends,  an  attack 
ot  the  gout,  and  the  mistbrtuBes  of  the  Batavian  lepub^ 


mus. 
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lie ;  but  he  was  in  some  measure  re'ieved  by  the  satis-    W»unke- 
faction  he  felt  at  the  dedication  of  Homer  by  Wolf, 
although  he  was  not  of  that  writer's  opinion  that  the  , 
works  of  Homer  were  written  by  different  autliors.  He 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor  on  the  i4th  of  May,  1798, 
which  in  two  days  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

His  knowledge  and  learning  were  unquestionably 
great,  and  he  was  allowed  to  be  lively,  cheerful,  and 
gay,  even  to  an  extreme  Many  posthumous  honours 
were  conferred  upon  him,  and  a  pension  settled  on  his 
unfortunate  widow.  When  Whyttenbach  took  pos- 
session of  Rhunkenius'd  chair,  he  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  early  age  of  ithnnkenius,  which  he  proposed 
as  an  example  to  the  Batavian  youth  who  made  the 
belles  lettres  their  study. 

RHUS,  StTMACH,  a  genus  of  phnts,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  class ;  and  in  the  naturid  method  rank- 
ing under  the  43d  order,  Dumonc.  See  Botany  /«- 
dex, 

1 .  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  sumach,  grows  natu- 
rally in  Italy,  Sp.»in,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  used  inslead  of  oak  bark 
for  tanning  of  leather ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Turkey 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  this  shrub.  It  has  a  ligneous 
stalk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
branches,  rising  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  tlie 
bark  is  hairy,  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  sawed  on  their  ed;;»es, 
hairy  oii  their  under  side,  of  a  yellowi<h-green  colour, 
and  placed  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loose  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitish  herbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  composed  of  several  spikes  of  flowers  fitting  close 
to  the  footstalks.  The  leaves  and  seeds  of  this  sort 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  are  esteemed  very  resirin- 
gent  and  styptic. 

2.  The  typhinum, Virginian  sumach,  orvinegar  plant, 
grows  naturally  in  almost  every  part  of  North  America. 
Thishatli  a  woody  stem,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  Tlie  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  soft  velvet-like  down,  re- 
sembling greatly  that  of  a  young  stag's  horn,  both  in 
colour  and  texture,  from  whence  the  common  people 
have  given  it  the  appellation  of  stag's  horn  ;  the  leaves 
are  winged,  composed  of  six  or  seven  pair  of  oblong 
heart-shaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  their  under  side,  as  is  also  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close  tof^s  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  seeds,  inclo- 
sed in  purple  woolly .  succulent  covers ;  so  that  the 
bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn ; 
and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  chunge  to  a 
purplish  colour  at  first,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feuille- 
mort.  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  Noith  Ame- 
rica, has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Geimany, 
and  is  lately  introduced  into  Russia.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  the  vinegar  plant  from  the  double  reason  of  the 
young  germen  of  its  fruit,  when  fermented,  producing 
either  new  or  adding  to  the  strength  of  old  weak  vine- 
gar, whilst  itsripeberriesafford  an  agreeable  acid,  which 
might  supply  the  place  when  necessary  of  the  citricacid. 
The  powerful  astringency  of  this  plant  in  all  its  patta 
recommends  it  as  useful  in  several  of  the  ar;8.    As  for 

example,  the  ripe  berriesboiled  with  alum  make  a  good 
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dye  for  hats.  The  plant,  in  all  its  parts  may  be  use<l 
as  a  succeclaneum  for  oak- bark  in  tannings  especially  the 
white  glove  leather.  It  will  likewise  answer  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  blacky  grera^  and  yellow  colours  ;  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  The  milky  juice 
that  flows  from  incisionsmade  in  the  trunk  or  branches^ 
makes  when  dried  the  basis  of  a  varnish  little  inferior 
to  the  Chinese.  Bees  a«-e  remarkably  fond  of  its  flowers; 
and  it  afibrds  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
shrubs^  so  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  branch  of  econo- 
my, where  rearing  tliese  insects  is  an  object.  The  na- 
tives of  America  use  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

S.  The  glabnim,  with  winged  leaves^  grows  naturally 
-in  many  parts  of  North  America ;  this  is  commonly 
titled  by  the  gardeners  New  England  sumach.  The 
fitem  of  Uiis  is  stronger  and  rises  higher  than  that  of  the 
former ;  tlie  branches  spread  more  horizontally ;  tliey 
are  not  quite  so  downy  as  those  of  the  last,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownish  colour ;  the  leaves  are  composed 
of  many  more  pairs  of  lobes,  which  are  smooth  on 
both  sides ;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  panicles, 
which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

4.  TheCarolinianum,  with  sawed  winged  leaves,  grows 
naturally  in  Carolina ;  the  seeds  of  this  were  brought 
from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catesby,  who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  History  of  Carolina. 
This  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  scarftt  Carolina  su- 
mach ;  it  rises  commonly  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  Imuiches,  which  are 
smooth,  of  a  purple  colour^  and  pounced  over  with  a 
grayish  powder,  as  are  also  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  these  are  not  always  placed 
exactly  opposite  on  the  midrib,  hot  are  sometimes  al- 
ternate. The  upper  side  of  the  lobes  is  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  smooth.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very  close 
panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
5.  The  Canadense,  with  winged  spear-shaped  leaves, 
grows  naturally  m  Canada,  Maryland,  and  several  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  smooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  gray  pounce.  The 
leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  lolies,  ter- 
minated by  an  odd  one ;  Uie  lobes  are  spear-shaped, 
tawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  uf^ier 
surface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  smooth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  which  arecomposed  of  several  smaller, 
each  standing  upon  separate  footstalks ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered  with 
a  gray  pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  scattered  over  them. 

6.  The  Copidlinnm,  or  narrow- leaved  sumach,  grows 
naturally  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  beach  sumach,  probably  from  the 
place  where  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growth,  than 
either  of  the  former,  seldom  rising  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  spreading 
branches,  which  are  smooth,  of  a  light  brown  C(^onr, 
closely  garnished  with  winged  leaves,  composed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  sides,  and  in  autumn 
change  purplish.  The  midrib,  which  sustains  the  lobes, 
haa  on  each  side  a  winged  or  leafy  border,  which  runs 
ftom  one  pair  of  lobea  to  anotlier,  ending  in  joints  at 


each  pair,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  sorts.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  pan- 
icles at  the  end  of  the  branches,  of  a  yellowish  her* 
baceous  colour. 

These  six  sorts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  here.  The  fir^t  and  fourth  sorts  are  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  others,  so  must  have  a  better  situ- 
ation, otherwise  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  se- 
vere frost  in  the  winter.  They  are  easily  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  if  sown  in  autumn  the  plants  will  come  up 
the  following  spring ;  but  if  they  are  sown  m  spring, 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next  spring ;  they  may 
be  either  sown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If  they 
are  sown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  should  be  placed 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  the  seeds  may 
be  protected  from  hard  frost ;  and  in  the  spring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  the 
plants  will  socm  rise,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
strength  before  wmter.  When  theplants  come  up,  they 
must  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning «un ;  in  the  summer,  they  must  be  kept  ilean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au« 
tunm  it  will  be  proper  to  stint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  shoots  may  har-> 
den ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moisture,  the  enrly 
frosts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  cause  their 
shoots  to  decay  almost  to  the  bottom  if  the  plants  are 
not  screened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  willsecure  the  plants  from 
injury ;  for  while  they  are  young  and  the  shoots  soft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  suffering,  if  the  winter  provee 
▼fry  severe ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  must  always  en- 
joy the  open  air,  therefore  should  never  be  covered  but 
in  frost.  The  spring  following,  just  before  the  plants 
begin  to  shoot,  iJiey  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  careftiUy  separated,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  roots ;  and 
transplanted  into  a  nursery,  in  rows  three  feeta>under, 
and  one  foot  distance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurseij 
they  may  stand  two  years  to  get  strength,  and  then 
may  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

7.  Besides  these,  Linnaeus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poison  tree,  under  the  name  of 
thus  vemue  or  jpoison-ash.  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir* 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Engltind,  Carolina,  and  Ji^pan^ 
rising  with  a  strong  woody  stalk  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  and  upwards ;  though  in  this  country  it  is  seldom 
seeti  above  12,  by  reason  of  the  plants  being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  gray ;  the 
branches  are  garnished  wif  h  winged  leaves  composed 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  lobes  tf  rminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  shape,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  ovi  I  and  spear-shaped.  The 
foot-stalks  become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  lat* 
ter  part  ot  summer,  and  in  liutumn  all  the  leaves  are  of 
a  beautiful  purple  before  they  fall  off. 

All  the  species  of  sumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  whidi  is  reckonec!  poisonous ;  but  this  property 
is  most  remarkaUe  in  the  vemix.  The  most  distinct  ac- 
count of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Kalm's  Travels 
in  North  America.  **  An  incision  (says  he)  being' 
made  into  the  tree,  a  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has 
a  nauseoua  ameU,  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the 
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'wood  This  tree  is  not  knovn  fur  its  good  qualities, 
but  srreatly  so  f«)r  the  effect  of  its  poison ;  which  tliou^h 
it  is  noxious  to  some  people,  yet  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  others.  And  dierefore  one  person  can  handle 
the  tree  as  he  pleases,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 
the  wood  upon  his  hands,  smell  at  it^  spread  the  juice 
up«)n  the  skin,  and  make  more  experiments,  >»ith  no 
inconvenience  to  himself :  another  person,  on  the  con« 
trary,  da'^es  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
fresh  ;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expose  himself  to  the  smoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  soon  feel- 
infr  its  bad  effects ;  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  body,  swells  excessively,  and  is  af- 
fected with  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
blisters  arise  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  sick  person 
look  as  if  he  were  infected  by  a  leprosy.  In  some  peo- 
ple the  external  thin  skin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  few 
days,  as  is  the  case  when  a  person  has  scalded  or  burnt 
any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  some  persons 
will  not  ev(^n  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
with  it,  without  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  swelling  which  I  have  just  now^described.  Their 
eyes  are  sometimes  shut  up  for  one,  or  two,  or  more 
diays  to|;ether,  by  the  swelling.  I  know  two  brothers, 
•ne  of  whom  could  without  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleased,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  swelling.  A  person  sometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  this  poisonous  plant, 
or  that  he  has  been  near  it^  before  his  face  and  hands 
show  it  by  their  swelling.  I  have  known  old  people 
who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  person  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  swelled  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  as  stiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  only  be 
turned  about  in  sheets. 

"  I  have  trierl  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
poison-tree  on  myself.  I  have  spread  its  juice  upon  my 
Jiands,  cut  aiid  broke  itfi  brandies,  peeled  off  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  smelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently 
without  feeling  the  baneful  effects  so  commonly  annex- 
ed to  it.;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the 
poison  of  the  sumach  was  not  entirely  without  effect 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  summer,  as  I  was  in  soine 
degree  of  perspiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  smelt  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effects  brom  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  witha 
violent  itching  of  my  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts ; 
and  this  was  so  painful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceased  after  I  had  washed  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eyelids 
were  very  &tiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re- 
turned ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  used  the  same  remedy 
Against  it.  However,  it  continued  almost  for  a  whole 
week  together;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eyelids  were  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pa  n  ceased  entirely  j^erward^.  About  the  same 
time  I  bad  spread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
my  bond.    Three  days  af;er,  it  occ^ioned  bli&ters. 


wliich  somi  went  off  without  affecting  me  much.  I  have 
not  experienced  any  thing  more  of  the  effects  of  the 
plant,  nor  had  I  any  desire  so  to  do.  However  I  found 
tliat  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when  I  was 
not  perspiring. 

"  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poison  of  this  sumach 
has  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceases  after  a  few  days 
duration.  The  natives  formerly  made  their  flutes  of 
this  tree,  because  it  has  a  great  de%l  of  pith.  Some 
people  assured  me,  that  a  person  suffering  from  its  noi- 
some exhalations,  would  easily  recover  by  sprea^iing  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcail,  and  hog's  lard, 
upon  the  swelling  pans.  Some  asserted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  some  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  purpose  that  its  poison  may  not  affect 
the  workmen." 

The  natives  are  said  to  distinguish  this  tree  in  the  dark 
by  its  extreme  coldness  to  the  touch.  The  juice  of  some 
kinds  of  sumach,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  8un, 
becomes  so  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  used  for  bird- 
lime, and  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  poison-a^h  is  said 
to  be  the  fine  varnish  of  Japan.  A  cataplasm  made  with 
the  fresh  juice  of  thepoison-aFh,  applied  to  the  feet,  is 
said  by  Hughes,  in  his  I^atural  History  of  Barbadoes, 
to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  West  Inrii»ns  chigtrs. 
Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  infusion  of  the 
fruit  of  an  American  sumach,  which  from  that  reason 
is  called  the  vinegar-tree,  IThe  resin  called  gum  copal 
18  from  the  rhus  oopallinum. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  lUfmear  Rime,  in  Poetry,  the 
similar  sound  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  two  verses,  &c  Or  rhyme  is  a  similitude  of 
sound  between  the  last  syllable  or  syllables  of  a  verse, 
succeeding  either  immediately  or  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  lines.     See  Poetry,  No.  177,  &a 

RHYMER,  Thomas  the,  a  poet  of  Scotland^  who 
lived  in  the  ISth  century,  and  whose  real  name  was 
Sir  Thomas  Lermont.  The  life  and  writings  of  this 
poet  are  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  but  his  fame, 
both  as  a  prophet  and  poet,  has  alwaysstood  high  among 
his  countrymen.  Esslement  was  the  chief  family  of  h  is 
name,  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  derived  his  origin ; 
but  his  family  title  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
Ercildoui  or  as  it  has  been  corrupted  in  modem  times,  > 
from  Earlstoiui,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  where  the 
remains  of  his  house  are  still  pointed  out,  and  known  by 
the  name  ofRhtftner^s  Tower.  The  period  of  the  union 
with  England  was  the  crisis  of  his  fame  as  an  inspired 
poet ;  for  Robert  Birrel  informs  us,  that  "  at  this  tyme 
oil  the  hail  commons  of  Scotland  that  had  red  or  under- . 
standing,  wer  dayliespeikingandexponeing  of  Thomas. 
Rymer  hes  prophesie,  and  of  other  prophesies  quhilk 
wer  prophesied  in  auld  tymes."  It  is  ol^viotis  that  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  works,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  early  writers.  He  is  commemo- 
rated by  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  lived  in  the  Iteginning 
of  the  14th  century,  as  the  author  of  ^'  Sir  Tristrem,"  a 
romance  lately  published  by  Mr  Walter  Scott.  On  a 
stone  fitill  preserved  in  the  front  wall  of  the  church  of 
Earlstoun  we  meet  with  this  inscription. 

"  Auld  Rhymer's  race  lies  in  this  place." 

RHYTHM,  in  Miuic,  the  variety -in  the  movement . 
as  tQ  theijuicknefis  or  slowness^  lez^gth  or  shortness,  of. 
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ihe  notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  prenendly,  the  land,  and  jurlge  df  the  court  of  admiralty  ;  all  which 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each  he  held  to  the  Revolution.  He  wiiS  employed  by  fCinior 
~^^  ^  illiam  as  resident  at  the  Hanse-towns  in  Lower  Saxo^ 


other. 

RIAL^  or  Ryal,  a  Spanish  coin.  See  Mosky 
Table. 

RtAL^  or  Rot^al,  is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
anciently  current  among  us  for  10s. 


ny,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years ;  but  being  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities^  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
in  ]  7C0,  and  died  the  same  year.  Ricaut  continued 
*'  Knolles's  Histwy  of  the  Turks/'  and  "  Pktina's  Lives 


RIBAND,  or  RisBON^in  Heraldry^  the  eighth  part  of  of  the  Popes ;"  besides  which,  there  are  some  other  pro. 


a  bend.     See  HEitALnRY. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  sort  of  silk,  chief- 
ly used  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &c. 
See  Weaving. 

Ribbons  of  all  sorts  are  prohibited  from  being  im- 
ported. 

RIBANDS,  (from  rib  and  bend),  in  naval  ardiitec- 
tore,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up- 
on the  outside  of  the  ribs,  from  the  stem  to  the  stem- 
post,  so  as  to  envelope  the  ship  lengthwise,  and  appear 
on  her  side  and  bottom  like  die  meridians  on  the  sur- 
fdce  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judiciously  ar- 
ranged with  regard  to  their  height  and  distance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  sweeps  about  the  ship's 
body,  will<x>mpose  a  kind  of  frame,  whose  interior  sur- 
tace  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling*timber8  which  are  stationed  between  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  ship's  bottom  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribandsi  have  a 
^mited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  this  convex  surface  without  forming  a  double 


ductions  under  his  name. 

RICCI  \,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
algse,  and  belonging  to  the<cryptogamia  class.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

RICE.  See  Oryza.  "  Rice  &fv«  (says  Mt  Man- 
den)  whilst  in  the  husk,  is  in  Indian  called  paddee,  and 
assumes  a  different  name  in  each  of'  its  other  various 
states.  We  observe  no  distinction  of  this  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  stages,  till 
it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  barley,  wheat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  beside  many  others,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  different  stages  of  growth  and  pre- 
paration ;  paddee,  original  name  of  the  seed :  oosst^, 
grain  of  last  season :  bunnee,  the  plants  beforeremoved 
to  the  sawoors :  bras,  or^rcry,  ri(  e,  the  hiiak  of  the  pad- 
dee, being  taken  off:  ckarroop,  ricedeaned  forboiU 
ing :  nassee,  boiled  rice :  peerayig,  yellow  rice:  jambar^ 
a  service  of  rice.  &c. 

Among  people  whose  general  objects  of  contempla^ 
tion  are  few,  those  which  do  of  necessity  engaj^e  thet^ 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  discriminated  than  the 


curve,  which  will  be  partly  vertical  and  pNsrtly  hori-   same  objects  among  more  enlightened  people,  n^hose 


aontal  ;  so  that  the  vertical  curve  will  increase  by  ap- 
l^roaching  the  stem,  and  still  more  by  drawing  near  the 
stem-post.  It  is  also  evident,  that  by  deviating  from  the 
middle  line  cf  the  ship's  length,  as  they  approach  the  ex- 
treme breadth  at  the  midship-frame,  the  ribands  will  also 
form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  lowest  of  these,  which  is 


ideas  ranging  over  the  extensive  field  of  art  and  sciences 
disdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 
Paddee,  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  islands,  is  distin* 
guished  into  two  sorts ;  Laddang  or  upland  paddee^ 
and  Sawoor  or  low4and,  which  are  always  kept  aepai* 
rate  and  will  not  grow  reciprocally.    Of  these  the 


termined  upon  the  stem  and  stem-post,  at  the  height  of  former  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier^ 
the  rising  line  of  the  floor,  and  answers  to  the  upper  part  and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  the  floor-timberupon  the  midship-frame,  iscalkd  the   in  point  of  keeping.     The  latter  is  much  -more  prolifie 


JUnr  riband.  That  which  coincides  with  the  wmg-tran- 
som,  at  the  height  of  the  lower  deck  upon  the  midship- 
frame,  is  term^  the  breadth-riband  ;  sdl  the  rest,  which 
are  placed  between  these  two,  are  called  intermediate'' 
ribands.    See  Ship  Building. 

RIBES,  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bush,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  36ih  order. 


from  the  seed,  and  liable  to  less  risk  in  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  substance,  produces  less  increase  in  boil- 
ing, and  is  subject  to  a  swtfler  decay.  It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  use  than  the  former.  Beside  this  ge« 
neral  distinction,  the  paddee  of  each  sort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  presents  a  variety  of  species,  which,  as 
far  as  ray  information  extends,  I  shall  enumerate,  and 
endeavour  to  describe.  The  common  kind  of  dry  ground 


PomacecB.  See  Botany  Index  ;  and  for  the  method  of  paddee :  colour  light  brown  :  the  sise  rather  large,  and 


cultivating  these  fruits,  see  Gardening. 

IClCAUT,  or  Rycaut,  Sir  Paul,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish traveller,  of  the  time  of  whose  birth  we  find  no  ac- 
count ;  but  in  l66i,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
earl  of  Winchebea,  who  was  sent  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  During  his  continuance 
in  that  station,  he  wrote,  '^  The  present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  three  books,  containing  the  maxima 


very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.  Paddee  vnda^ofig ; 
dry  ground  :  short '  round  grain :  grows  in  wheels  or 
bunches  round  the  stock.  Paddee  Abass :  dry  ground : 
large  grain  :  common.  Paddee  galioa:  dry  ground  : 
light-coloured :  acarce.  Paddee  sennee :  dry  ground .: 
deep-coloured :  amall  grain  :  scarce.  Paddee  ejoo  :  dry 
ground:  light  coloured.  Paddee  Atxwitn^ : ^dry  ground  : 
deep  yellow  :  fine  rice:  crooked  and  pointed.     Paddee 


of  the  Turkish  pbllcy,  their  religion,  and  military  dis-  coocoor  ballum :  dry  ground  :  much  esteemed :  light  co- 


ctpline."  London,  folio,  1670,  He  afterwards  resided 
1 1  years  as  consul  at  Smyrna*  where,  at  the  command 
of  Charles  II.  he  composed ''  The  present  State  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno  Christi  I678.*' 
On  his  return,  Lord  Clarendon  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  principal  secretary 


loured :  small,  and  very  much  crooked,  resembling  a 
dove's  nail,  from  whence  its  name.  Paddee  pesang : 
dry  ground  :  Outer  coat  light  brown ;  inner  red-:  long- 
er, smaller,  and  less  crooked  than  the  coocoor  baltum, 
Paddee  saniong :  the  finest  wxt  that  is  planted  in  wat 
ground :  small,  straight,  and  light-coloured.  In  general 


for  Leinster  and  Connaught;  King  James  11.  knighted   it  may  be  observed  that  the  larger  grained    rice  is  th« 
him;  and  made  him  one  ef  the  priiT^-council  in. Ire-  ieast  esteemed^  and4he  smaller  and^hiter  ihe  most 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  h  t  ^gitjzed  by  LrrOO^  P^i^^i 
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prised.  In  tbe  Latnixxm  country  Uiey  make  a  distinc- 
tion oi  paddee  cratvang  and  paddee  jerroo ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  hitter." 
The  followiiij|r  is  the  Chinese  method  of  cuUivatiug 
rice,  as  it  is  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton : 

"  Much  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  middle  and  soutl»- 
em  provinces  of  the.  empire  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  that  ^ain.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  all  those  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  so  indigent  as  to  be  forced  to  subsist  on  other  and 
cheaper  kinds  of  grain.  A  great  proportion  of  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  rice,  which  from  the  time  the  seed  is  committed  to 
the  soil  till  the  plant  approaches  to  maturity,  requires 
to  be  immeraed  in  a  sheet  of  water.  Many  and  great 
rivers  run  through  the  principal  provinces  of  China,  the 
low  grounds  bordering  on  those  rivers  are  annually  in- 
undated, by  which  means  is  brought  upon  their  surface 
a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  tiiat  fertilizes  the  soil,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Egypt  receives  its  fecundative  quality 
fnsm  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The  periodical  rains 
which  fall  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Kiang 
rivers,  not  voy  far  distant  from  those  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Burumpooter,.  among  (he  mountains  bounding 
India  to  the  north,  and  China  to.  the  west,  often  swell 
those  rivers  to  a  prodi<^ou8  height,  though  not  a  drop 
•f  rain  should  hiive  fallen  on  the  plains  through  which 
they  aflerwards  flow. 

**  Afler  the  mud  has  lain  some  days  upon  the  plains 
in  China,  preparations  are  made  for  planting  them  with 
rice.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  piece  of  ground  i^  in- 
dosed  by  a  bank  of  day ;  the  earth  is  ploughed  up  ; 
and  an  upright  hanow,  with  a  row  of  wooden  pins  in 
the  lower  end,  ia  drawn  lightly  over  it  by  a  buffalo. 
The  grain,  which  had  previoudy  been  steeped  in  dung 
diluted  with  amnud  water,  is  then  town  very  thickly 
upon  it.  A  thin  sheet  of  water  is  immediatdy  brought 
:ever  it,  either  by  chanaek  leading  tathe  spot  frsm  a 
source  above  it,  or  when  below  it  by  means  of  a  chain 
pump,  of  which  the  use  is  as  fiuniliar  as  that  of  a  hoe 
t9  every  Chinese  iMisbondman.  In  a  few  days  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  intended  for  cultivation,  if 
«tiff,  is  ploughed,  the  lumps  broken  by  hoes,  and  the 
surface  levelled  by  the  hairow.  As  soon  as  die  shoots 
have  attained  the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  ^e  blades  cut  off, 
and  each  root  is  planted  separately,  sometimes  in  smaU 
furrows  turned  with  the  plough,  and  sometimes  in  holes 
made  in  rows  by  a  drillini;  stick  for  that  purpose.  Tlie 
roots  are  about  half  a  foot  asunder.  Water  is  iMrought 
over  them  a  second  time.  For  the  convenience  of  irri- 
gation, and  to  regulate  its  .proportion,  the  rice  fields 
are  subdivided  by  tuurrow  ridges  of  clay,  into  small  in- 
dosures.  Through  a  channel,  in  each  ridee,  the  water 
is  convey^  at  will  to  every  subdivision  of  the  fidd.  As 
the  rice  approaches  to  maturity,  the  water,  by  evapo- 
ration and  absorption,  disappears  entirely ;  and  the 
crop,  when  ripe,  covers  dry  ground.  The  first  crop  or 
harvest,  in  the  southern  provmces  particularly,  happ^is 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The 
instrument  for  reaping  is  a  small  sidcle,  dentated  like  a 
saw,  and  crooked.  Neither  carts  nor  cattle  are  used  to 
carry  the  sheaves  off  from  the  spot  where  tliey  were 
reaped ;  but  they  are  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two 
of  whichy  suspended  at  the  extremities  of  a  bamboo 


pole,  are  carried  across  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  U>  the 
place  intended  for  disengagin«£  the  grain  from  the  stems 
which  had  supported  it.  This  operation  is  performed,  ^^ 
not  only  by  a  flail,  as  is  customary  in  Europe,  or  by  ^^ 
cattle  treacling  the  com  in  the  manner  of  other  Oiien- 
talists,  but  sometimes  also  by  striking  it  against  a  plank 
set  upon  its  edj^e,  or  beating  it  against  the  side  of  a 
large  tub  scolloped  for  that  purpose ;  the  back  and  sides 
being  much  higher  than  the  front,  to  prevent  the  ^ rain 
from  being  dispersed,  Afier  being  winnowed,  it  is 
carried  to  the  granary, 

*'  To  remove  the  skin  or  husk  of  rice,  a  large  strong 
earthen  vessel,  or  hollow  stone,  in  form  comewhat  like 
that  which  is  used  elsewhere  for  filtering  water,  is  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground ;  and  the  grain,  placed  in  it^  is 
struck  with  a  conical  stone  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a 
lever,  and  cleared  sometimes  indeed  imperfectly,  from 
the  husk.  The  stone  is  worked  frequently  by  a  person 
treading  upon  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  same  object 
is  attained  also  by  passing  the  grain  between  two  fiat 
stones  of  a  circular  form,  the  upi^er  of  which  turns 
round  upon  the  other,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as 
not  to  break  the  intermediate  gra'n.  The  operation  is 
performed  on  a  large  scale  in  mills  turned  by  water  ; 
the  axis  of  the  wheel  carrying  several  arms,  which  by 
striking  upon  the  ends  of  levers,  raise  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  by  treading  on  them.  Sometimes 
twenty  of  these  levers  are  worked  at  once.  I'he  straw 
from  which  the  grain  has  been  disengaged  is  cut  chief- 
ly into  chaff,  to  serve  as  provender  for  the  very  few  cat- 
tle employed  in  the  Chinese  husbandry, 

''  The  labour  of  the  first  crop  being  finished,  the 
gTfMind  is  inunediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
fresh  seeds.  The  first  operation  undertaken  is  th&t  of 
pulling  up  the  stubble,  collecting  it  into  small  heaps, 
which  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  upon  the  field. 
The  former  processes  are  afterwards  renewed.  The 
second  crop  is  generally  ripe  late  in  October  or  early  ia 
November.  The  grain  is  treated  as  before ;  but  the 
stubble  is  no  longer  burnt.  It  is  turned  under  with  the 
plough,  and  left  to  putrify  in  the  earth.  This,  with 
the  slime  brought  upon  the  ground  by  inundation,  are 
-the  only  manures  usually  employed  in  the  culture  of 
rice." 

Rice  is  recommended  as  the  best  corrective  of  tprit 
fiour,  of  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  in  Scotland 
every  year,  and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  and 
unwholesome  bread.  The  writer  of  the  paper  alluded 
to  directs  ten  pounds  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  ground 
rice,  with  the  usual  qtumtity  of  yeast,  to  be  placed  for 
about  two  hours  before  a  fire,  and  then  formed  into 
bread  in  the  conunon  way.  This  addition  of  rice,  be« 
sides  correcting  the  bad  qualities  of  the  damaged  flour, 
adds,  he  says,  much  to  its  nutriment :  and  he  is  undoubt^ 
edly  right ;  for  the  flour  of  rice,  though  very  nutritious, 
is  so  dry,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  bread  of  it  by  it- 
self. 
RicR'Bird.  See  OayzrvoRA,  \  Ornithology 
RicE^BurUing.     See  £mbbriz.\,     J  Index. 

RICHARD  I.  If.  and  III.  kings  of  England.     See 

ENG1.AND. 

RICHARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  im- 
der  the  47th  order,  SieUaiof.    See  Botany  IndcM. 
RICHARDSON,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  English 

jr  ^  sttQtimental 
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nic!ian!fiOD.  ieritiin€nUl  norel- writer,  born  in  iCSft,  wa?  bred  to 
^*"'"V*^^  the  business  of  a  printer,  whic'v  he  exercised  all  his  life 
vith  eminence.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  understood 
no  language  bat  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  grrat  repu- 
tation by  his  three  epistolary  novels,  entitled  Pamela, 
Clariss?)^  and  Sir  Chnrles  Grandison,;  which  show  an 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  purpose 
being  to  promote  virrue,  his  pictures  of  moral  excel* 
lence  are  by  much  too  hi;;hly  coloured ;  and  he  h  is  de- 
scribed his  favourite  characters  such  rather  as  we  mi^ht 
wish  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rej* 
lity.  It  is  also  objected  by  some,  that  his  writings 
have  not  always  the  good  effect  intended  :  for  tiiat^  in- 
stead of  improving  natural  characters,  they  have  fa- 
shioned many  artificial  ones ;  and  have  taught  delicjte 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  cle^pi^e  every  one 
but  their  own  self-exalied  persons.  Ikit  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  effects  of  Mr  Richardson's  no- 
vels on  weak  raind^,  eager  to  adopt  characters  they  can 
only  burle  q«e ;  a  sensible  reader  will  improve  more 
by  studying  such  models  of  perfection,  than  of  those 
De.nrer  to  the  natural  standard  of  human  frailty,  and 
where  those  frailties  lire  artfully  exaggerated  so  as  to  fix 
and  misemploy  the  attention  on  tliem.  A  stroke  of  the 
palsy  carried  off  Mr  Richanlson,  alter  a  few  days  ill- 
ness, upon  the  4th  of  July  176I.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  pirts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue ;  whidi,  for  aught  we 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  showed  in  his  life 
and  conversation  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Besides 
the  works  above-mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  £- 
sop's  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  business  and  other 
subjects.  He  is  said  from  his  childhood  to  have  de- 
lighted in  letter  writing  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
easily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form ;  which, 
if  it  enlivens  the  history  in  some  respects,  yet  lengthens 
it  nMth  uninteresting  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean 
nothing,  and  on  tba:  account  is  sometimes  found  a  little 
tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  most  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
eveix  of  foriegn  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
transcendent  talents  of  Mr  Richarvison,  whose  works 
have  been  published  in  almost  every  language  and  coun- 
try of  fairope.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
withstanding every  diasimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
disadvantage  of  translation.  The  celebrated  M.  Di- 
derot, speaking  of  the  means  employed  to  move  the 
passions,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  mentions 
Richardson  as  a  perfect  master  of  that  art :  ''  How 
striking  (says  he),  how  patheiic  are  his  descriptions ! 
His  personages,  though  silent,  are  aUve  before  me;  and 
of  those  who  speak^  the  acuons  are  still  more  affecting 
than  the  wordi."— The  tamous  John-James  Rousseau, 
•peaking,  in  his  letter  to  M.  d'Aleml>ert,  of  the  novels 
of  Richiurdson,  asserts,  "  that  nothing  was  ever  written 
equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any  language." 
~Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamek  a  '*  delightful 
nursery  of  vbrtue."— Dr  Warton  speaks  thus  of  Clemen- 
tina ;  *'  Of  all  representations  of  madness,  that  of  Cle» 
mentins,  in  the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  is  the 
most  deeply  interesting.  1  know  not  whether  even  the 
madness  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expressed,  by  so 
many  little  strokes  of  nature  and  passion.  It  is  abs«>- 
lute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madness  of 
Qj^stet  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina."— 4)r  John* 
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SOI,  in  k^  Introduction  to  the  9^7ih  nomlicT  of  the 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Richardson,  ob» 
serves,  that  the  reader  was  indebted  for  Uiat  day's  en- 
teruintnent  to  an  author,  *'  from  whom  the  age  has  re- 
ceived greater  favours,  who  his  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  huraaa  nature,  and  taught  the  pas-ions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue ;"  and,  in  his  life  of  Rowe» 
he  says,  *'  The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  that  of  Lovelace  ; 
but  he  ha3  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of 
the  fiction.  Lothario^  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hited,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  letains 
too  much  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem 
and  detestation;  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower 
all  the  benevolence  wliich  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage, naturally  excite ;  and  to  looe  at  last  the  hero  in 
the  villain." — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  observed, 
that  Mr  Richardson,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na- 
tuTC,  improved  by  a  very  moderate  progress  in  edaeo*- 
tion,  struck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  acc»rd,  into  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  be  succeedeJ  to  ad- 
miration. And  what  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finished  the  plan  oa  which  he  set  out, 
leavuitf  no  room  for  any  ohq  atter  him  to  render  it  more 
complete :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  since  attempted  to  imitate  him,  have  In  any 
reipect  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  and^'  I  consider 
him  (continues  the  doctor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius ;  as  gre  it  and  supereminent  in  his  way  as  Sb^tke- 
speare  an<l  Milton  were  in  theirs." 

RicHARnsoN,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  painter  of  hejuls, 
was  born  about  the  year  l665,  and  against  his  inclinA-  ^'^ 
tion  was  p'acej  by  his  father  in-law  afiprtntice  to  a  i^i 
scrivener,  with  whom  he  lived  six  years ;  when  obtain- 
ing his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  master,  he  follow- 
ed the  bent  of  his  disposition,  and  at  20  years  old  be- 
came the  disciple  of  Riley ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 
years,  whose  niece  he  married,  and  of  whose  manner 
he  acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  solid  and  huting  re- 
putation, even  during  the  lives  of  Kneller  and  Dahi ; 
and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  profession  when  they 
went  off  the  stage. 

There  is  strength,  roundness,  anl  boldness  in  his  co- 
louring ;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  sense  of  the  nation  is  characterised 
in  his  portraits.  You  see  he  lived  in  an  age  when  nei- 
ther enthusiasm  nor  servility  were  predominant.  Yet 
with  a  pencil  so  firm,  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent collection  of  ^awings^  full  of  the  theory,  and 
profound  in  reflections  un  his  art,  he  drew  nothing  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  ol' imagination.  His  at- 
titudes, draperies,  and  back-grounds,  are  totally  iusipid 
and  unmeaning  ;  so  ill  did  he  apply  to  his  own  practice 
the  sagacious  rules  and  hints  he  bestowed  on  others. 
Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  juc^ment,  his  paintings 
owed  little  to  either.  No  man  dived  deeper  into  t:\e 
inexhaustible  stores  of  Raphael,  or  was  mo.e  smitten 
with  the  native  lustre  of  Vandyck.  Yet  tliough  capa- 
ble of  tasting  the  elevation  of  the  one  and  the  elegance 
of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive  to  see  with  their 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  himself.  One  won- 
ders that  he  could  comment  their  works  so  well,  and 
imitate  them  so  little. 
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Hichwrdidn.  His  quitted  bininess  himself  some  years  before  his 
death ;  but  his  temperance  and  virtue  cpntributed  to 
protract  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
^  tif  his  understanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  dfimestic- 
friendship.  He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  affect« 
ed  his  arm,  yet  never  disabled  him  from  his  enstomary 
walks  and  exercise.  He  had  been  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in  Queen's-square  on  his 
return  home,  May  S8.  1745,  when  he  had  passed  the 
80th  year  of  his  ttge.  He  left  a  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters^ one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  disciple  Mr  Hud- 
son, and  another  to  Mr  Grigson  an  attorney.  The 
taste  and  learning  of  the  son,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  viMble  in  the  joint  works 
they  composed.  The  father  in  1719  published  two 
discourses :  1.  An  Essay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticism 
as  it  relates  to  Fainting  ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Scienceof  a  Connoisseur;  bound  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo. In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  some  of 
the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pictures,  in  Italy, 
^c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  Richardson,  senior  and  juni- 
or. The  son  made  the  journey ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  observations,  they  both  at  his  return  com- 
piled this  valuable  work.  As  the  father  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  slow,  but  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  with  some  affectation  in  his  manner;  and  as  there 
is  much  singularity  in  his  style  and  expression,  these  pe- 
culiarities (for  they  were  scarcely  foibles)  struck  super- 
ficial readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.  Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  sense,  and  instruction : 
and  the  very  quaintness  of  some  expressions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  show  the  difficulty  the  auUior  had  to 
convey  mere  visibre  ideas  through  die  medium  of  lan- 
guage. Those  works  remind  one  of  Cibber's  inimi- 
table treatise  on  the  stage :  when  an  author  writes  on 
his  own  profession,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  sensible 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excusable,  but  meri- 
torious, for  illuminating  the  subject  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  figures  than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  sneers,  not  he  that  instructs,  in  appropriated  dic- 
tion. 

If  these  authors  were  censured  when  conversant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  sister  region.  In  1734,  they  pub- 
lished a  very  thick  octavo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  discourse  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  sense,  the  judicious  criticisms,  and  the 
sentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
the  singularities  that  distinguish  it.  The  father  having 
said  in  apology  for  being  little  conversant  in  classic  lite- 
rature, diat  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  son, 
'  Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  could  furnish  witli  wit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
scope, with  which  his  soon  was  perforated,  at  a  Virgil 
alolt  on  a  shelf.  Vet  how  forcibly  Richardson  enter- 
ed into  the  spirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
prehensive expression  that  MUUm  was  an  ancient,  bom 
irro  thmsand  years  after  his  time,  Richardson,  however, 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  sublime  or  harmonious 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  though  so  capable  of 
i  Uustrating  both.  Some  specimens  of  verse  that  be  has 
^iven  us  b^re  and  there  in  his  work^,  excite  no  curiosi- 


ty for  more,  though  he  inform<t  us  in  his  Milton,  that  *«= 
if  p'linting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  secret  con- 
cubine     It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator  of 
Milton  has  made  the  same  confession. 

Suni  el  miki  carmiaa,  me  quoque  dicunt 
Vatem  paslores 

says  Dr  Bently.  Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  painter 
adds  sed  non  ego  credulis  iltis,  though  all  dieir  readers  are 
ready  to  supply  it  for  both.  Besides  his  pictures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par- 
ticularly two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 
The  sale  of  his  collections  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lasted  18  days,  and  produced  alK»ut  L.2060,  his 
pictures  about  L.7OO.  Hudson  his  son-in-law  bought 
many  of  his  drawings. 

RICHELET,  CiBSAR  Peter,  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1631  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt;  and  like  them  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  French  language  with  success. 
He  oompiled  a  dictionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  useful  remarks ;  but  exceptionable,  ia  containing 
many  satirical  reflections  and  obscenities.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  S  vols,  folio,  1728.  He  also 
collected  a  small  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  composed 
some  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  way. 
He  died  in  1698. 

RICHES,  a  word  used  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  possession,  or  a  splendid  sump- 
tuous appearance.  When  used  to  express  the  fortune 
of  private  persons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
signifies  QpuUnce;  a  term  which  expresses  not  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  the  possession,  of  numerous  superfluities.-*- 
The  riches  of  a  state  or  kingdom  expresses  the  produce 
of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo- 
dies, of  the  internal  and  external  administration  p€  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  society  is  composed,  &c. 

Our  Saviour  says,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  tlian  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that 
riches  firequoitly  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in- 
attention Jukewarmness,  and  irreligion,  such  as  suffici- 
ently confirms  the  divine  assertion  ;  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  which  by  no  means  asserts  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  same 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  philosophers  wisely  taught, 
riches,  considered  in  themselves,  and  abstractedly  from 
the  bad  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wisdom.  They 
are  indeed  absolutely  indifferent ;  in  good  hands  they 
will  be  useful,  and  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity ;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  source  of 
much  mischief;  on  the  one  hand  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whose  principles  of  virtue  are  not 
sufficiently  founded,  riches  are  unquestionably  a  danger- 
ous and  seducing  bait;  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  they  are  to  the  greatest  number  of  men,  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  practice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progress  of  truth, 
and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  from  rising  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  and  perfection  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  They  multiply  without  ceasing  the 
occasions  ot  vice,  by  the  facility  which  they  give  to  sa- 
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tisfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  passions^  and  to  turn  at    and  grand  master  of  the  navigation.     In  l626,  the  isle 
length  those  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the  road  of  of  Rh6e  was  preserved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken. 


yirtue,  and  from  the  desire  of  inquiring  after  truth, 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  express,  when  he 
says,  "  that  riches  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  have  been 
a  great  obstacle  to  philosophy ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  free* 
dnm  of  mind  necessary  for  study,  a  man  must  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  he) 
who  wishes  to  live  a  pleasant,  tranquil,  and  secure  life. 


having  stopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  accompanied  the  king 
to  the  siege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  raising  of  it  in  1629.  He  also  obliged  the  Hugue- 
nots to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
that  party ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  succoured  Cazal  be- 
sieged by  Spinola.     In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 


must  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  deceifcfulness  of  fault  with  his  conduct*  and  persuaded  the  king  to  dis* 


riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  snare,  without  afterwards  having 
tlie  power  to  extricate  ourselves,  being  so  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  possess  them,  while 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrannize  over  us."  Senec.  EpisL 
17.  BudEpist.  8. 


card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it ;  and  by  his  reasonings  overthrew  what  was 
thought  to  be  determined  against  him ;  so  that,  instead 
of  being  disgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  punished  all  his  enemies  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  suffer ;  and 


The  wise  man  (says  the  same  author  in  another  the  day  which  produced  this  event,  so  glorious  to  Car- 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excess,  but  he  would  not  dinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  day  rf dupes.  This  able 
ehoose  wholly  to  divest  himself  of  them ;  he  does  not  minister  had  from  thenceforwards  an  ascendancy  over  tha 
receive  them  into  his  soul,  but  into  his  house;  he  is  king^smind;  and  he  now  resolved  to  humble  the  exoes-- 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpose  of  nve  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria.  For  that  purpose 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap-  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  king 
pear  in  all  its  splendour.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wise  of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  warinto  the  heart  of  Ger- 
man has  not  more  occasions  of  displaying  the  elevation  many.  He  also  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
and  greatness  of  his  mind  when  he  is  possessed  of  riches  Bavaria ;  secured  Lorrain ;  raised  a  part  of  the  princes 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  since,  in  the  last  of  the  empire  against  the  emperor ;  treated  with  th« 
condition,  he  can  exercise  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re-  Dutchito  continue  the  war  against  Spain  ;  favoured  the 
signation ;  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of  Catalans  and  Portuguese  till  they  shook  off  the  Spanish 
displaying,  in  their  greatest  lustre,  the  virtues  of  tem-  yoke ;  and,  in  short,  took  so  many  different  measures. 


perance,  liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi- 
cence. There  is  no  occasion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo- 
sophers from  the  use  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wisdom 
to  poverty.  The  philosopher  may  possess  the  greatest 
riches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  fcnrce  or  shed 
blood  in  acquiring  them ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unjust  or  illegal  means ;  in  a  word,  provided 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
'source  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  person 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  possession;  he  will 
not  refuse  the  kindness  of  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with- 
out shame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honest 
means  ;  he  will  have  more  reason  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
posing his  riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world,  he 
can  desire  any  person  to  carry  away  the  reward  of 
treachery  or  the  fruits  of  oppression.  If,  after  these 
words,  his  riches  continue  undiminished,  this  roan  is 
truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich."  Senec.  de  Vila 
Beaia,  cap.  SI,  22,  &  23> 

RICHLIEU,  John  Armand  du  Ple&sis  de,  car- 
dinal of  Richlieu  and  Fronsae,  bishop  of  Lucon,  &c 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts ; 
and  at  the  age  of  22  had  the  address  to  obtain  a  dispen- 
sation to  enjoy  the  bishopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re- 
turning into  France,  he  applied  himself  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  function  of  preaching;  and  his  reputa- 
tion this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  secretary  of  state  in 
1616;  and  the  king  soon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all 
his  other  secretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis  d' Ancre 
having  produced  a  revolution  in  state  affairs,  Richlieu 
retired  to  Avignon ;  where  he  employed  himself  in 
composing  books  of  controversy  and  piety.  The  king 
having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal 
in  1622 ;  and^  tiro  years  after,  first  minister  of  state. 


that  he  accomplished  his  design ;  and  after  having  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  success,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1642,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  magnificent  mausoleum  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  madethe  artsand  sciences 
flourish;  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the; 
kut^s  giatrden  ;  founded  the  French  academy ;  establish- 
ed the  royal  printing-house ;  erected  the  palace  after-i 
wards  called  Le  Paka$  Rcyal,  which  he  presented  to  the 
king ;  and  inebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a  magnificence  that 
appears  truly  royal.  Besides  his  books  of  controversy  and 
piety,  there  gounderthename  of  this  minister,  A  Journal, 
in  2  vols.  12mo ;  and  a  Political  Testament,  in  12mo;  all 
treating  of  politics  and  state  affairs.  Cardinal  Maaarine 
JMirsucd  Richlieu's  plan,  and  completed  many  of  the 
schemes  which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfinished. 

RICHMOND,  a  town  in  North  America,  and  capital 
of  the  state  of  Virginia ;  it  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  James's  river  at  the  fiills.  Vessels  of  125 
tons  come  up  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  the  boat  na- 
vigation is  continued  round  the  falls  by  two  canals,  and 
to  a  great  distance  farther  up  the  river.  In  1817  thi^ 
town  contained  18,000  inhabitants,  nearly  half  of  whom 
were  negroes.  The  capital,  or  building  where  the  legis- 
lature meets,  is  oneof  the  handsomest  structures  in  Ame- 
merica.  Many  of  the  privates  houses  also  are  elegant, 
but  rents  are  very  high  and  provisions  dear.  The  tr^de 
ot  this  place  is  considerably  In  tobacco  and  flour ;  of  the 
former  the  annual  expo'its  were  estnnated  in  1817  at 
25,000  hogsheads ;  and  of  the  latter  at  200,000  barrels. 
W.  Long.  77.  40.  N.  Lat  37.  28. 

RICINUS,  or  Valma  Chiusti,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monoecia  class,  and  in  the  natural  me<« 
thod  ranking  ^nder  the  88th  order,  Tricoccet.  See  Bo- 
tany and  tCATBBiA  MEmcA  Index. 

RICKETS. 
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RICKETS,  in  Medicitte.     See  there,  N*>  S47. 

RICOCHET,  in  Gunnery ^  is  when  guns,  haviU 
flcrs,  or  tno  tars,  are  loaded  with  sranll  charges,  and 
elevate  J  from  5  Uf  li  degree^  so  as  to  fire  over  the 
parapet,  an<l  the  ehoC  or  shell  rolls  along  the  opposite 
rampart :  it  i^  called  ricochet-Jinfig,  and  the  batteries 
are  likewise  called  rictichti^baUeries,  litis  method  of 
firinj^  was  first  invented  by  M.  Relidor,  and  first  a^^ed  at 
the  siege  of  Ath  in  1%7'  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  first  tried  in  1723  at  tlie  military  school  nt 
Strasbourg,  and  with  success.  At  the  batile  of  Ros- 
bach,  in  1757,  the  king  of  PnMsia  had  scvar«tl  6-incfa 
mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mountCil  on  travel- 
ling-carriages, iivhich  fireil  obliquely  on  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  amongst  their  horse,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  d^rce  1 5  minutes, 
which  did  great  execution  ;  for  the  shells  rol  ing  al^ng 
the  lines,  with  burning  fuses,  made  the  stoutest  of  the 
enemy  not  wait  for  their  bursting. 

RICOTIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
tradynamia  clnss ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  89th  older,  Siliquosa.     See  Botany  Index. 

RIDBAU.  in  Fortification,  a  snill  elevation  of  earth, 
extending  itself  lenglJi wise  on  a  plain;  serving  to  cover 
a  C}imp  or  give  an  advantage  in  a  post. 

RiDRAU  is  sometimes  also  used  for  a  trench,  the 
earth  of  which  is  thrown  up  on  its  side,  to  serve  as  a  pa^ 
rapet  for  cove,  ing  the  men. 

RIDGE,  in  AgmcuUure,  a  long  piece  of  rising  land 
between  two  furrows.     See  Acricl'lturb. 

RIDGLINO,  or  Ridocl,  among  farriers,  &c.  the 
ma!e  of  any  beast  that  has  been  but  half  gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  species 
of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

The  ndioulmu^  however,  differs  from  the  risible,  {see 
RfSlBLx).  A  risible  ol:ject  produceth  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely :  a  ridJculous  object  is  improper  as  well 
AS  risible ;  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which  is 
vented  by  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn. 

Burlesque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 
confined  to  that  subject ;  for  it  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able into  burlesque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  and 
burlesque  that  provokes  derision  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
sabject  iu  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certun  colouring  so  as  to  be  rim- 
ble;  which  is  the  case  of  Firgil  Trmetlie,  and  also  the 
case  of  the  Secchin  Capita  ;  the  authors  laui^h  first,  in 
order  to  make  Iheir  readers  laugh.  The  Latirin  is  a 
burlesque  poem  of  the  other  sort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expose  the  luxury,  indolence, 
and  contentious  spirit  of  a  set  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  subject,  by  dressing 
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not  a  pleasant  impression :  the  reader,  faligtied  with 
being  always  upon  tlte  stretch,  is  soon  distrusted  ;  and, 
if  he  persevere,  becomes  thoughtless  and  indifferent.--* 
Farther,  a  fiction  gives  no  pleasure  unless  it  be  painted 
in  colours  so  lively  as  to  produce  some  perception  of 
reality  ;  which  never  can  be  done  effectumlly  where  the 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  For  these 
reasons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Balrachom^fo* 
machia,  said  to  be  toe  composition  of  Homer :  it  is  be» 
yond  tlie  power  of  imagination  to  foron  a  deaf  and 
lively  im/ige  of  fT«)g<  and  mice  acting  mith  the  dignity 
of  the  highest  of  our  species  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  con« 
eeption  of  the  reality  of  such  an  action,  in  any  manner 
so  distinct  as  to  interest  our  affections  even  in  the  »light« 
est  degree. 

The  Rape  rflht  Lock  is  of  a  character  dear'y  distin- 
guishable  from  those  now  mentioned ;  it  is  not  properly 
a  burlesque  performanct ,  but  wliat  may  rather  l>e  term* 
ed  an  kerai'-eomical  poem :  it  treats  a  gay  and  familiar 
tul>ject  with  pleasantry,  and  with  a  m^erate  degree  of 
dignity :  the  author  puts  not  on  a  ma«k  like  Boileau, 
nor  professes  to  make  us  laugh  like  TassonL  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  species  of  writing,  leas  strained 
than  tho<e  mentioned;  and  is  pleasmt  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridictde  fur  its  chief  aim  ;  giving  way« 
liowever,  to  ridicule,  where  it  naturally  arises  fram  a 
IMuticular  character,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.  Addi- 
son's SpecUtor  *,  upon  the  exercise  o£  the  plan,  is  ex.  *  No.  102 
tremely  gay  and  lodicrous,  ressnibling  in  its  subject  the 
Rape  qf  ike  Ijoek. 

There  remains  to  show,  by  examples,  the  manner  of 
treating  subjects  so  as  to  give  them  a  ridictdous  appear^ 
ance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  prete  le 
han  jour.  Moiiere, 

Orleans.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant 

Comtable.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  bet- 
ter than  you. 

Orltans,  What's  he? 

Constable.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said, 
he  car'd  not  who  knew  it.  Henry  V.  Shakespeare. 

He  never  broke  any  man's  bead  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  against  a  post  when  he  waa  drunk.  Ibid. 

Millamoni.  Sententious  Mirabel !  prithee  don't  look 
with  that  violent  and  infiexible  wise  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the.  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapestry-hanging. 

Way  oj  Ike  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feast,  whose  thoughts  and  stomach  are  wholly  set 
upon  what  the  greats  fling  away,  and  consequeoUy  is 


it  in  the  heroic  4style,  and  affecting  to  consider  it  as  of  apt  to  snarl  most  when  there  are  the  fewest  bones. 


the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  composition 
of  this  kind,  no  inuige  professedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  because  such  images  destroy  the  contrast ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  shows  always  the  grave  fiioe, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  smile. 

Though  the  builesque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effects  by  elevating  the  style  fax  above  the  subject. 


yet  it  has  ji'nits  beyond  which  the  eWation  ought  not   ^.  \^  ;„^^^ 

to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  consulUng  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  xmght  to  confine  himself  to  such  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended :  a  strained  eleva- 
tion, soaring  above  an  ordinary  readi  of  fancy,  niakes 


Tale  of  a  Tnb. 

In  the  following  instance^,  the  ridicule  arises  from 
absurd  conceptions  in  the  persons  introduced. 

MascarHU.  Te  souvient-il,  vicomte,  de  cette  derni* 
lune,  que  nous  emportames  sur  les  enemis  au  siege  d'A- 
fras? 

Jodelet.  Que  veux-tu  dure  avectademi-lune!  c'etoit 


Moliere,  ks  Predeuses  Ridicuki,  sc.  IX. 

Slender.  1  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Aniie 
Page ;  and  sbe's  a  great  lubberly  boy.        ^ 
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Poge.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong— 

Slander.  What  need  yon  tell  me  tljat  ?    I  think  6o 

when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married  to 

him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 

have  had  him.  Mtrrtf  Wives  of  }Vindsor. 

Valentine.  Your  b-essing,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampson.  You've  had  it  already.  Sir ;  I  think  I 
sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thousand  pounds ;  a 
great  deal  of  money,  brother  Foresight. 

Foresight.  Ay,  indeed,  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it  Lave  for  Love,  act  ii  sc.  7- 

JdiUament.  I  nauseate  walking ;  'tit  a  country  diver« 
aion  ;  I  lothe  the  country,  and  every  thifig  that  relates 
to  it. 

Sir  WilfulL  Indeed,  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do ! 
nay,  'tis  like  you  may'*— here  are  dioice  of  pastimes 
here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like ;  that  must  be  con-* 
feas'd,  indeed. 

MUiameni,  Ah  I'etourdie  !  I  hate  die  town  too. 

Sir  WilfuiL  Dear  heart,  that's  much hah  !  that 

you  should  hate  'em  both !  hah !  'tis  like  you  may ; 
there  are  some  eannot  relish  the  town,  and  oUiers  can't 
away  with  the  country— -'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 
these.  Cousin.  Way  of  the  World,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Lord  Froth.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no- 
body's je«ts  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's :  I  assure  you^  Sir 
PauL 

Brisk,  How?  how,  my  Lord?  wltiat,  affront  my  wit? 
L>et  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  any  thing  worthy  to  be 
laui^h'd  at? 

Lord  Froth,  O  foy,  don't  misapprehend  me,  I  don't 
say  so,  for  I  oflen  smile  at  your  conceptions.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality  than  to 
laugh  ;  'tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passions ! 
every  body  can  laugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at  the 
jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when  any  body  else  of  the 
same  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one ;  ridiculous !  To 
be  pleas'd  with  what  pleases  the  crowd  J  Now,  when  I 
laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer f  act  1.  sc  4. 

So  sharp-sifted  is  pride  in  blemishes,  end  so  w0ling 
ta  be  gratified,^ that  it  takes  up  with  the  veiy  slightest 
improprieties:  such  as  a  blunder  by  a  foreigner  in 
speaking  our  language,  especially  if  the  blunder  can 
bear  a  sense  that  reflects  on  the  speaker : 

Quickly,  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Casus,  What  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
d^e  is  no  honest  man  dat  &haU  come  in  my  closet. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wittdsor, 

Love  speeches  are  finely"  ridieuled  in  the  following 
passage: 

Quoth  he.  My  faith  as  adamsntine. 
As  chains  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain  ; 
True  aa  Apollo  ever  spoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak ; 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent. 
Now  in  close  hugger-mugger  pent> 
And  shineupon  me  but  benignly. 
With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney> 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part 
Than  love^  or  you,  shfdke  offmy  heart ; 
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.<» The  sun,  that  shall  no  more  dispense  Rj^cutc. 

His  own,  but  your  bright  influence:  '—  •  ^' 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  hurks  of  trees. 

With  true  love  notes  and  flourishes ; 

That  shall  infuse  eternal  sprin^f, 

And  everlasting  flourishing : 

Drink  evei  y  letter  on*t  in  stum. 

And  make  it  brisk  chompaigne  become. 

W' here'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 

The  primrose  and  the  violet ; 

All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders 

ShaU  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  ^ 

Nature  her  charter  shall  renew 

And  take  all  livei<  ot  things  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye. 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  shall  still  survivie. 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive ; 

And,  like  to  herald  moons,  remain 

All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  I. 

Those  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  sel- 
dom united  with  a  taste  for  delicate  and  refined  beau- 
ties, are  quick-sighted  in  improprieties ;  and  these  they 
eagerly  grasp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  propen- 
sity. Persons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri- 
dicule is  improper  for  grave  subjects.  Subjects  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  against  them,  that,  when  called  in  question  whe» 
ther  a  certain  subject  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  controversy.  Henoe  m 
celebrated  question,.  \Vhether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a- 
test  of  truth. 

On  one  side,  it  is  observed,  that  the  objects  of  ridi-< 
cule  are  falsehoods  incopgruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi- 
tude  of  certain  kinds :  hut  as  the  object  of  every  exci* 
ted  passion  must  be  examined  by  reason,  before  we  can^ 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper ;  so  ridi- 
cule must  apparently  at  least,  establish  the  truth  of  the 
improprieties  designed  to  excitethe  passion  of  contempt.  - 
Hence  it  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  argument  and  reason, 
when  its  impressions  on  the  imagination  are  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  things ;  but  when  it  strikes  the  fancy 
and  affections  with  fictitious  images,  it  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  <]eceit.  But  however  ridicule  may  impress 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falsehood  in  the  ima-> 
ginatibn,  yet  still  reason  remains  the  supreme  judge  ; 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  test  or  touch-i 
atone  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

Oh  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is  not 
a  subject  of  reasoning,  but  of  sense  or  taste :  (see  and 
compare  the  articles  Risible  and  Conoruity.)  Stating 
the  question,  then,  in  more  accurate  tenhs.  Whether  * 
the  sense  of  ridicule  be  theproper  test  fordistinguishing 
ridiculous  objects  firom  what  are  not  so  ?  they  proceed 
thus :  No  person  doubts  diat  our  sense  of  beauty  is  the 
true  test  of  what  is  beautiful ;  and  our  sense  of  gran- 
deur, of  what  is  great  or  sublime.  It  is  more  doubtful 
wheUier  our  sense  of  ridicule  be  the  true  test  of  what 
18  ridiculous  ?  It  is  not  only  the  true  test,  but  indeed 
the  only  test;  for  this  subject  comes  not,  more  than 
beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  province  (^  reason,  if 
any  suhgect,  by  the  influence  of  fashion  or  custom,  have 
ac9quired  a  degree  of  vener&tion  to  which  aaturally 
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it  19  not  entitled,  what  are  the  proper  Tneansfnrwipint^ 
off  the  artiftcinl  colouring,  and  displaying  the  subject  in 
its  true  light?  A  man  of  true  taste  sees  the  fubject 
without  the  disgui'^e ;  but  if  he  hesitate,  let  him  apply 
the  test  of  ridicule,  which  separates  it  from  its  artificial 
connectionfi,  and  exposes  it  naked  with  aU  its  native  im- 
proprieties.— But  it  is  urged,  that  the  gravest  and  most 
•erious  matters  may  be  set  in  a  ridiculous  light  Hard- 
ly so ;  for  where  an  object  is  neither  risible  nor  impro- 
per, it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to  an  attack  from 
ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general,  si^^nifiesthe  being  carried  along 
^on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horesback.    See  Horsemanship. 

RiDiNO,  in  Medicine.  During  this  exercise  all  the 
yisoera  are  shaken,  and  pressed  against  each  other ;  at  the 
same  time  the  pure  air  acts  with  a  greater  force  on  the 
lungs.  Weakly  persons,  or  those  whoife^omachs  are 
infirm,  skould,  however,  be  cautious  of  ridingbefore 
their  meals  are  somewhat  digested. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  state  of  a  ship's  being 
retained  in  a  particular  station,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
csbtea  with  their  anchors,  which  are  for  this  purpose 
sunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  &c.  in  order  to  prevent 
the  vessel  from  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
or  current-* A  rope  is  said  to  ride,  Irhen  one  of  the 
turns  by  whidi  it  is  wound  about  the  capstem  or  wind- 
lass lies  over  another,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  of 
heaving. 

RtDtNO  Athwart,  the  position  of  a  ship  which  lies 
across  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when  the  for. 
-loer  is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  her  from  ftMmg  into  the 
current  of  the  latter. 

RiDiNQ  between  the  Wind  and  Tide,  the  situation  of 
a  yessel  at  anchor,  when  the  wind  and  tide  act  upon  her 
in  direct  opposition,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the 
effort  of  each  other  upon  her  hull:  so  that  she  is  in  a 
manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force,  and 
itides  without  the  least  strain  on  her  cables.  When  a 
ahi^  dees  not  labour  heavily,  or  feel  a  great  strain  when 
anchored  in  an  open  roadorbay,  she  is  said  torideeasy. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  pitches  violently  into  the 
sea,  so  as  to  strain  her  cables,  naats,  or  hull,  it  is  cal- 
led riding  hard,  and  the  vessel  is  termed  a  bad  roader. 
A  ship  is  rarely  said  to  ride  when  she  is  fastened  at 
both  the  >ends,  as  in  a  harbour  or  river ;  that  situation 
being  comprehended  in  the  article  Mooring. 

RsniNO,  a  district  visited  by  an  officer.-* Yorkshire 
is  divided  into  thvee -ridings,  vis.  the  east,  west,  and 
north  ridings.  In  all  indictments  in  that  county,  both 
the  town  and  riding  must  be  expressed. 

Riding,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  susceptible 
of  embellishment.     See  Gardening. 

A  riding,  though  in  extent  differing  ^so  widely  from 
a  garden,  yet  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars :  for, 
exclusive  of  that  community  of  character  which  results 
from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  destined 
to  pleasure,  a  closer  relation  arises  from  the  property 
of  a  riding,  to  extend  the  idea  of  a  sea/,  and  appropriate 
a  whole  country  to  the  mansion ;  for  which  purpose  it 
omstbedistingttished  from  common  roads,and  the  marks 
of^atinctionmust  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Those 
which  a  farm  or  a  park  can  supply  are  iatntand^ew-; 
but  whenever  circumstances  belonging  to  a  garden  oe<* 
mr,  thev  are  imjoaediately  revived  as  evidence  of  the 


domsin.  The  species  of  the  trees  will  often  be  dtci-  »«*»f- 
sive :  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  s'des  of  ^"^^r*" 
the  wny,  or  in  clumps  or  wood«  in  t^e  view,  denote  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  seat :  even  limrs  an<l  horse  chesnuts 
are  not  indifferent  ;for  they  have  always  been  fiequert 
in  improvements,  ard  rtre  in  the  ordinary  scenes  of  cul- 
tivated nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through  a  wocd, 
the  shrubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance 
have  been  transplanted  from  the  country  into  gardens, 
such  as  the  swret-hriar,  the  viburnum,  the  euonymus, 
and  the  woodbine,  should  he  encouraged  in  the  under- 
wood ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  several  which  are 
still  peculiar  to  shrubberies,  but  which  might  easily  be 
transferred  to  the  wildest  coverts,  and  would  require 
no  further  care. 

Where  the  species  are  not,  the  disposition  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  design  is  a  mark  of 
improvement.  A  few  trees  standing  out  from  a  hedge- 
row, raide  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rusticity ; 
and  still  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a  field ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  close  lane  may  be  deco- 
rated  with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  spaces : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  spot  (whether  it 
be-^i  wood,  a  field  or  a  lane),  if  properly  selected,  and 
thoae  only  Ivft  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  effect: 
though  every  beaut}'^  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  na- 
ture, yet  many  of  them  are  seldom  seen  together,  and 
never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are  symp- 
toms of  design. 

Another  symptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  ^f 
the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  wood,  8  me  distinguishing  circumstance  be  provided 
for  every  bend :  or  when,  carried  over  an  open  expo- 
sure, it  winds  to  several  points  of  view ;  if  tfiis  be  the 
conduct  throughout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amuse 
the  length  of  the  way :  variety  of  ground  is  idso  a  cha« 
racteristic  of  a  riding,  when  it  seems  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  choice ;  and  pleasure  being  the  pursuit,  the 
changes  of  the  scene  both  compensate  and  account  for 
the  circuity. 

But  a  part  undistinguished  from  a  common  road,  sua* 
ceeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrast 
alone  fane  sometimes  agreeable ;  and  there  are  beautie^ 
frequent  in  the  high-way,  and  almost  peculiar  to  it, 
which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a  riding :  a  green  lane 
i|B  always  delightful ;  a  passage  winding  between  thick- 
ets of  brambles  and  briars,  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without  a  little  spring- wood  rising  amongst  them, 
or  a  cut  in  a  continued  sweep  through  the  furse  of  a 
down  or  the  fern  of  a  heath,  is  generally  pleaaant  Nor 
will  the  character  be  absolutely  lost  in  the  interruption, 
it  will  soon  be  resumed,  and  never  forgotten  ;  when  it 
has  been  once  strongly  impressed,  very  sUght  means 
will  preserve  the  idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  way 
when  the  way  is  All  naturally  pleasant,  but  especially 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  several  spots,  which 
in  character  are  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  country : 
A  fine  open  grove  is  unusual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden ;  it  haa  an  ek^gance  in  the  disposition  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  it  seema  to  re- 
quire a  degree  of  preservation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
husbandry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  steep 
which  oommands  a  prospect,  alone  distinguishes  tbM 
from  other  poiati  of  view.    A  buildioj^  'is  still  more 
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Ridiag.  atronglj  characterUtic:  it  may  l)e  only  omnmental,  or 
^^"V^^  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  receptiorrof  company; 
for  though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  rancre 
of  a  riding,  yet,  n  the  object  of  an  airing,  it  may 
often  be  acceptable.  A  small  spot  which  may  be  kept 
l>y  the  labour  of  one  man,  inclosed  from  the  fields, 
ard  converted  into  a  shrubbery  or  any  other  scene  of  a 
gar(!i(n,  will  sometimes  be  a  pleasant  end  to  a  short 
excursion  from  home:  nothing  so  effectually  extends 
the  idea  of  a  seat  to  «  distance ;  and  not  being  constant- 
ly visited,  it  will  always  retain  the  charms  of  novelty 
and  variety. 
%  When  a  riding  is  carried  along  a  high  road^  a  kind 

Af  a  til-      of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there, 
^"^  by  pluiting  on  both  sides  trees  equidistant  from  each 

other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach :  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mansion.  A  village 
therefore  seems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  of  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues :  other  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  still  more  trivial  circumstances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  sometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  such  an  effect ;  but  even  without  rai.«ing 
this  idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  or 
only  for  its  singularity,  a  passage  through  it  may  be  an 
Hgreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  SHme  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rottjsh,  often  seems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  site  of 
a  village ;  the  buildings  and  other  circumstances  mark 
and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  strengthen  this  ap- 
pearance, one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep,  and  some  winding  steps  of  unhewn  stone  lead  up 
to  the  door ;  another  in  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little  ap- 
purtenances hanging  above  it.  The  position  of  a  few 
trees  will  sometimes  answer  the«ime  purpose ;  af«ot- 
liridge  here  and  there  for  a  oommimication  between  the 
aides  of  a  narrow  dip,  will  add  to  the  character ;  and  if 
there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conducted  so  as  greatly 
to  improve  it 

A  vilbige  which  has  not  these^dvantages  of  ground, 
nay  however  be  beautiful ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houses 
lure  filled  with  open  .groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in- 
troduced upon  other  occasions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  .be,  made  a  picturesque  object.  Even 
the  cottages  may  be  neat  and  sometimes  groupetl 
with  thicki^ts.  If  the  place  be  watered  by  a  stream, 
the  orossings  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  designs ; 
and  if  a  spring  rise,  or. only  a  well  for  common  use  be 
sunk  by  ^e  side  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  over  it 
may  be  contrived  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  simple 
and  pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  which  may  not  easily  be  ren- 
dered agreeable.  A  small  alteration  in  a  house  will 
sometimes  occasion  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance. 
By  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the  objects 
which  have  a  good  effect  may  be  shown  to  advantage, 
those  which  have  not  may  be  concealed,  and  such  as  are 
similar  be  disguised.  And  any  fonn  which  offends  the 
eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  trees,  or  of  bvildings,  may 
sometimes  be  broken  by  the  slightest  circumstances,  by 
an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a  bench.  Variety  and 
beauty,  in  such  a  subject,  are  rather  the  efiects  of  atten- 
tion than  ezpence. 

But  if  tiiie  pessi^te  through  the  viUsge  cannot  be 
pleasant ;  if  the  buildings  jue  4iU  alike,  or  stand  in  «n« 
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meaning  l^ws  and  similar  situations ;  if  the  p^ace  fur- 
nished no  opportunities  to  contrast  the  ftrm*  of  dwell- '—  i  *^ 
ings  with  thow  of  out-houses ;  to  introduce  tre  es  and  ^ 
thickets;  to  interpose  fields  and  meadows;  to  mix  farms  PJ^jJf 
with  cottages ;  and  to  place  the  several  olijects  in  dif-  ^\J^^ 
ferent  positions  :  yet  on  the  outside  even  of  such  a  vi'.  f^,  objects 
lage  there  is  certainly  room  fcrr  wood  ;'  and  by  that  in  a  rifling* 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mass,  which 
shall  be  a^eeable  when  skirted  by  a  riding ;  and  still 
more  so  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  separate  farms 
in  the  fields,  also,  by  planting  some  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  managing  those  already  on  the  spot, 
may  be  made  very  interesting  objects ;  or  if  a  new  one 
is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  consulted  in  the  form  of 
the  house,  and  the  disposition  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  character  not  their  own,  as  the  semHiince 
of  a  castle  or  an  abbey,  may  be  given  to  them  ;  they 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  consideration,  which 
they  eannot  otherwise  be  entitled  to :  and  objects  to 
improve  the  views  are  so  important  to  a  riding,  that 
buildings  must  sometimes  be  erected  for  that  purpose 
only :  but  they  should  be  such  as  by  an  acttul  efiect 
adorn  or  dignify  the  acene ;  not  those  little  slight  d^« 
oeptions  which  are  too  well  known  to  succeed,  and 
hare  no  merit  if  they  fail :  for  though  a  fallacy  some* 
times  contributes  to  support  a  character,  or  suggests 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itaelf  it  may  be  no  im- 
provement of  a  scene;  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of « 
spire,  and  the  other  ordinary  subjects  of  these  frivo* 
loHs  attempts,  are  so  insignificant  as  objects,  thut  whe<t 
ther  they  are  real  or  fictitious  is  almost  a  matter  of  tn« 
difierence.  ^ 

The  same  means  by  which  the  prospects  from  aOfsgndoi 
riding  are  improved,  may  be  applied  to  those  from  nmilar  m 
a  garden ;  though  they  are  not  essential  to  its  charao-  **"™fj^ 
ter,  they  are  important  to  its  beauty;  and  wherever '"•"^•* 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com-* 
mands  them,  determines  whether  they  shall  be  seen 
from  a  riding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belong  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  assumes  in  some  degree  ^e  predominant  pro* 
perties  of  the  fiyrmer,  and  the  two  characters  approsch 
very  near  to  each  other :  bat  still  each  hasits  peculiari- 
ties. Progress  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding ;  and  the 
pleasantness  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  principal  consider 
ration ;  but  particular  spots  are  mere  attended  to  in  « 
garden ;  and  to  them  the  communications  ought  to  be 
subordinate ;  their  direction  must  be  generally  accom- 
modated, their  beauties  sometimes  sacrificed,  to  the 
situation  and  the  character  of  the  scenes  they  lead  to  ; 
an  advantageous  approach  to  these  must  be  preferred  to 
an  agreeable  line  for  the  walk ;  and  the  circumstances 
whidi  might  otherwise  become  it  are  mi^laced,  if  they 
antidpate  the  openings :  it  should  sometimes  be  con- 
trasted to  them ;  be  retired  and  dark  if  they  are  splen* 
did  or  gay,  and  simple  if  they  are  richly  adorned.  At 
lyther  times  it  may  burst  unexpectedly  out  upon  them  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  surprise,  which  can  have  iu  efiect 
oidy  once ;  but  the  impresatons  are  stronget^  by  .bein^ 
sudden ;  and  the  contrast  is  enforced  by  die  quickness 
of  the  transition. 

In  a  riding,  the  scenes  are  only  the  amusements  6f 
the  way,  through  which  it  proceeds  without  stopping : 
in  a  garden  they  are  principal ;  and  the  subordination 
of  the  walk  raises  their  importance.,  Every  art,  there-r 
fore, should  be  exerted  to  make  tbcmjeonoartsof  th^ 
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iVKling'     place.    Distent  prospects  cannot  be  so ;  and  the  alje-  mon  to  rocks;  but  no  rain  of  any  single  stractnre  was 


nation  does  not  offend  us ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it ; 
the  extent  forbids  every  ih  ju|rht  of  a  closer  connection ; 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preserved  between  them  and 
the  points  which  ooromand  them,  we  are  satisfied.  Bat 
home»vkws  suggest  other  ideas ;  they  appear  to  be  with- 
in our  reach :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  prospect, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  spots  are  delightful ;  but 
we  wish  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them. 


ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile ;  it  ^eems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city ;  and  other  smaller  heaps  scattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex- 
tent,  and  strengthen  the  similitude.  It  stretches  akmg 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  forest  of  Dean ;  the 
face  of  it  is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  but 
not  rugged :  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not  crsggy  ; 
and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered  with  thick- 
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Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a  et,  slopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in  one  part  is 

disappointment;  and  when  the  scenes  begin  beyond  the  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  a  diffef«nt 

opening,  the  consequence  of  the  place  is  lowered;  no-  hue,  and  in  a  different  direction.     From  the  arotto  it 

thing  within  it  engages  our  notice  :  it  is  an  exhibi-  seems  to  rise  immediately  over  a  thick  wood,  which  ex« 

tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  does  not  tends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of  view,  acftisa  the 

belong  to  it ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri-  valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows,  and  up  the  op» 

ding,  which  is  but  a  passage,  is  very  disadvantageous  posite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  continues  without  in* 

to  such  a  residence  as  a  garden.     To  obviate  such  an  terrupdon  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock :  Iran  another  seat 

idea,  the  pointo  of  view  should  be  msde  important;  it  is  seen  by  itself  without  even  iu  base;  itlaceaanothar^ 

the  objects  within  be  appendages  to  those  without ;  the  with  all  its  appendaget  about  it;  and  sometimes  the 

separations  be  removed  or  concealed;  and  large  por-  sight  ofit  is  partially  intercepted  by  trees,  beyond  which, 

tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  spots  which  are  at  a  distance,  its  long  line  continues  on  through  all  the 

contiguous  to  it.     The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place  openinj^s  between  them. 

is  then  carried  beyond  the  scenes  whidi  are  thus  ap-       AnoUier  cspital  object  is  the  castle  of  Chepstowe, 

propriated  to  it ;  and  the  Wide  drcnit  in  which  they  lie,  a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent ;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 

and  the  different  positions  in  which  they  may  be  shown,  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  so  immediately  rivetted  in* 

wS&td  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in  to  it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 

any  garden,  the  scenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in*  the  river  seems  but  one  precipice :  the  same  ivy  which 

diMure.  overspreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twinei  and  clusters 

Persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  place ;  the  park  oim-  among  the  fragments  of  the  other ;  many  towers,  much 

efl^Md.  ^'^  about  SOO  acres ;  and  the  house  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  walls,  and  large  remama  of  the  chapel,  are  stand* 

of  it.     On  the  side  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  of  ing.    Close  to  it  ia  a  most  romantic  wooden  bridge, 

the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantotions  pretty ;  but  %ery  ancient,  very  grotesque,  at  an  extraordinary  height 

nothing  there  is  great     On  the  other  side,  a  beautiful  above  the  river,  and  seeming  to  abut  against  the  ruins 

lawn  fidls  precipitately  everyway  into  a  deep  vale  whidi  at  one  end,  and  some  rocky  hills  at  the  other.    The 

shelves  down  the  middle ;  the  dedivitiea  are  diversified  caatle  is  so  near  to  the  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 

with  dumps  and  with  groves ;  and  a  number  of  large  circumstances  in  it  may  be  discerned ;  from  other  spots 

trees  straggle  along  the  bottem.    This  Uwn  is  enoom-  more  distant  even  from  the  lawn,  and  irom  a  shrubbery 

passed  with  wood ;  and  through  the  wood  are  walks,  on  the  side  of  the  lawn,  it  is  distinctly  visible,  and  aU 

which  open  beyond  it  upon  those  romantic  fcenes  which  ways  beautiful,  whether  it  ia  seen  alone,  or  with  the 

surround  l^e  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pera-  bridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  less  of  the 

field.    The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood :  rich  mesdows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 

the  river  is  of  a  dirty '  odour ;    but  the  shape  of  its  to  its  junction  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn.    A  lon^ 

course'  is  very  various,  winding  fint  in  the  form  of  s  sweep  of  that  river  also,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the  fine  rising 

horse-shoe,  then  proceeding  m  a  large  sweep  to  thetown  country  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  GlouceaCcrf  ge* 

of  Chepstowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The  banks  nerally  terminate  the  proapect 

are  high  hiUs :  in  different  places  steep,  bulging  out,  or  Most  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rodu  ; 
hollow  on  the  sides ;  roun^d,  flattened,  or  irregular  at  some  are  intermixed  with  hanging  woods,  and  dthcr 
top;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken  by  rocks,  advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them,  and 
They  are  sometimes  seen  in  ftmit;  sometimes  in  per-  sre  backed,  or  overhung,  or  separated  by  trees.  Ia 
spective ;  fdling  back  for  the  passage^  «r  closing  behind  the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  kng  aucceasion  of  them  is  fie- 
the  bend  of  the  river ;  appearing  to  meet,  rising  above  qoently  seen  in  perspective,  all  of  a  dark  odour,  and 
or  shnooting  out  beyond  one  anouer.  The  wood  which  with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  odier 
iiidoses  the  lawn  crovrns  ux  extensive  range  of  these  parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth ;  and  some- 
bills,  which  overlook  all  those  on  the  opposite  shore,  times  they  stand  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills;  at 
with  the  country  which  appears  above  or  between  them ;  other  times  down  as  low  as  the  river ;  they  are  home- 
and  winding  themselves  as  the  riv^  winds,  their  sides,  objects  in  one  spot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back-ground 
dlridi  and  beautiful,  are  dtematdy  exhibited;  and  the  of  another, 
point  of  view  in  one  spot  becomes  an  object  to  the  next.         The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 

In  many  places  the  prindpd  feature  ia  a  continued  scenes  of  Persfield  romantic ;    the  place  everywhere 

rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicidar,  high,  abounds  with  them ;  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hiQs  ; 

ai^d  placed  upon  a  height.    To  resemble  ruins  is  com-  they  hang  on  the  ateeps ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 

valleys. 


(a)  The  seat  of  Mr  Merris^  near  Chepstowe,  in  Monmouthahire* 
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▼alleys.  In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rise 
above,  in  another  they  sink  below  the  point  of  view  ; 
they  are  seen  sometunes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they  recede ;  and  sometimes  an  opening 
between  two  is  closed  by  a  third  at  a  distance  beyond 
them.  A  point,  called  the  Looet^s  leap,  commands  a 
continued  surface  of  the  thickest  foliage,  which  over- 
spreads a  vast  hoUow  immediately  underneath,  fielow 
the  Chinese  seat  the  c6urse  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe :  it  is  on  one  side  inclosed  by  a  semicircular 
hanging  wood ;  the  direct  steeps  of  a  table-hill  shut  it 
in  on  the  other ;  and  the  great  rook  fills  the  interval 
between  them :  in  the  midst  of  this  rude  scene  lies  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  lea&t  in 
length,  and  in  the  hugheit  state  of  cultivatiosi :  near  die 
isthmus  the  ground  rises  considerably,  and  thence  de-* 
scends  in  a  broken  surface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water's 
edge  at  the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  in- 
to  com  fields  and  pastures;  they  are  separated  by  hedge- 
rows, coppices^  and  thickets ;  open  clumps  and  single 
trees  stand  out  in  the  meadows ;  and  houses  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  scattered 
amongst  them :  nature  so  cultivated^  surrounded  by 
nature  so  wild,  compose  a  most  lovely  landscape  toge* 
ther. 

The  communications  between  these  several  points  are 
generally  by  close  walks ;  but  the  covert  ends  near  the 
Chinese  seat;  and  a  path  is  afterwards  conducted  through 
the  upper  park  to  a  rustic  temple,  which  overlooks  on 
one  side  some  of  the  romantic  views  which  have  been 
described,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated  hlls  and  vaU 
leys  of  Monmouthshire.  1  o  the  rude  and  magnificent 
scenes  of  nature  now  succeeds  a  pleasant,  fertile,  and 
beautiful  country,  divided  into  indosures,  not  covered 
with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices,  but 
only  varied  by  easy  swells  and  gentle  declivities.  Yet 
thepriispeet  is  not  tame ;  the  hills  in  it  are  high ;  and 
it  is  bounded  by  a  vast  sweep  of  the  Severn,  which  is 
here  visible  for  many  miles  together,  and  receives  in 
its  course  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a  road  leads  to  the  WindclifF,  an 
eminence  much  above  the  rest,  and  commanding  the 
whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;  the  peninsula  lies  just  below ;  the  deep  bosom  of 
the  semicircular  hanging  wood  is  fuil  in  sight ;  over 
part  of  it  the  great  rock  appears ;  h\\  its  bsse,  all  its 
accompaniments,  are  seen;  the  country  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  hillocks ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester  rise 
in  the  horison.  The  Severn  seems  to  be,  as  it  really  is, 
above  Chepstowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide;  below* the 
town  it  spreads  almost  to  a  sea;  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth is  there  the  hither  shore,  and  between  its  beau- 
tiful hills  appear  at  a  great  distance  the  mountains  of 
Brecknock  and  Glamorganshire.  In  extent,  in  varie- 
ty, and  grandeur,  few  prospects  are  equal  to  this.  It 
comprehends  all  the  noble  scenes  of  P^rsfield,  encom- 
passed  by  some  of  the  finest  country  in  Britain.  See 
Gardening. 

RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  London,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century, 
at  Wilmoiitswick  in  Northumberkiid.  From  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  he  was  sent  to 
Pembroke-halt  in  Cambridge^  in  the  year  1518,  wheie 


he  was  suppoiled  by  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Ridley,  feU 
low  of  Queen's  college.  In  1522  he  took  his  first  de- 
gree in  arts;  two  years  after,  was  elected  fellow ;  and, 
in  15fi5,  he  commenced  master  of  arts.  In  1527,  ha« 
ving  taken  orders,  he  was  sent  fa^  his  uncle,  for  further 
itnprovement,  to  the  Sarbonne  at  Paris ;  from  thence 
he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued  abroad  till  the  yeur 
1 529.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  was  chosen  un« 
der-treasurer  of  the  university :  and,  in  1533,  was  elect- 
ed senior  proctor.  He  afterwards  proaeded  bachelor 
of  divinity,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  university^ 
orator,  and  magUier  glomerUe*  At  this  time  he  was 
much  admired  as  a  preacher  and  disputant  He  lost  his 
kind  uncle  in  1 5S6 ;  but  was  toon  after  patronized  by 
Dr  Cranmer,  archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Heme  in  East  Kent ;  where,  we  are  told,  he  preach* 
ed  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  In  1540,  having; 
commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was  made  king's  chap« 
lain ;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  elected  master  of  his 
college  in  Cambridge.  Soon  after>  Ridley  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  accused  in  the  bishop's  court,  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  of  pi*eaching  agaimt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  refer-* 
red  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545>  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  abbey ;  in  1547  ^M 
presented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke-haJl,  to  the  liv- 
ing of  Soham,  to  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  and  the  same 
year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1550  he 
was  transUted  to  the  see  of  London ;  in  *which  year  he 
was  one  of  the  conmiissioners  for  examining  Bishop  Gan* 
diner,  and  concurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  the  year 
1  SS-ii  our  prelate  returning  from  Cambridge,  unforta« 
nately  fur  himself,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen  Mary  ;  to  whom,  prompted  by  his  seal  for  re« 
formation^  heexpressed  himself  with  toe  much  freedoms 
fcMT  she  was  scarcelv  seated  on  the  throne  when  Ridley 
was  doomed  a  victim  to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  he  was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  pn  the  1 6th 
of  October  1555.  He  wrote^  1.  A  treatise  concerning 
images  in  churches.  2.  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper*  3.  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences 
between  Bishop  Ridley  and  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,  daring 
their  imprisonment  4.  A  comparison  between  the  com« 
fortable  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Popish  religion  ;  and  other  works. 

RiDLBY,  Dr  Giosier,  was  of  the  same  family  with 
the  preceding.  He  was  bom  at  sea,  in  the  year  1702, 
on  board  the  Gloucester  East  Indiaman,  from  which 
circumstance  he  obtained  his  Christian  name.  He  was 
educated  at  Winechester  school,  and  afterwards  obtain- 
ed a  fellowship  at  new  College,  Oxford.  He  paid  his 
court  to  the  muses  at  an  early  period,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  solid  and  elegant  acquisitions  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him  so  eminently  as  a  divine, 
historian,  and  poet  During  a  vacation  in  1728,  he 
joined  with  four  ftiends  in  composing  a  tragedy  called 
"  The  Fruitless  Redress,"  each  undertaking  an  act 
agreeably  to  a  plan  which  they  had  previously  concert^ 
ed.  It  was  offered  to  Mr  Wilkes,  but  never  acted,  and 
is  still  in  manu^crijjt  Dr  Ridley  in  his  youth  was  ex- 
tremely attaclied  to  theatrical  peribrmances.  The  ite«' 
rtress,  and  another  called.  Juguriha,  were  ex'  ibited  at 
Idiahurst  iu  Sussex,  and  the  actors  weiLe  chiefly  the  geii"- 
DiJ^ilbd  by  LrrOO^     Clemen 
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tlenven  who  assisted  him  m  their  oomposition.  We  are 
informed  that  he  played  Mark  Anthony^  JafBer,  Ho- 
ratio^ and  Monesea,  with  very  great  applause,  which 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  his  graceful  manner  of 
4iperiung  in  the  pulpit. 

During  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  only  the  small 
college  living  of  Westow  in  Norfolk,  and  that  of  Poplar 
in  Middlesex,  which  was  die  place  of  his  residence. 
His  college  added  to  these  some  years  after,  the  dona- 
tive of  Romford  in  Essex,  which  left  him  little  or  no 
time  for  what  he  considered  as  the  necessary  studies  of 
bis  profession.  Yet  in  this  situation  he  remained  in  the 
possession  of,  and  satisfied  with  domestic  felicity,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  some  who  were 
equaUy  distinguished  for  worth  and  learnin|[r. 

The^eight  sermons  which  he  preached  at  Lady  Mover's 
Lecture  in  1740  and  1741,  were  given  to  the  public  in 
1742.  In  the  year  1756  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Ire- 
land as  first  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  but  de- 
clined to  accept  of  it  In  the  year  1763  he  published 
the  life  of  Bishop  Ridley,  in  4to,  by  subscription,  from 
the  profits  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  L.800 
in  the  public  funds.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  life 
he  lost,  both  his  sons,  who  were  young  men  of  consi- 
derable abilities.  The  elder,  called  James,  was  author 
of  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  some  other  literary  perform- 
ances ;  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  sent  as  a  writer  to 
Madras  by  the  East  India  Company,  where  he  suddenly 
died- of  the  smallpox.  In  the  year  1765,  Dr  Ridley 
published  his  review  of  Pfailips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  ; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  controversy,  ha 
waa  presented,  in  1768,  by  Archbishop  Seeker  with  a 
rich  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury; 
the  only  reward  he  received  from  the  great  during  a 
long  and  useful  life.  He  was  at  last  worn  out  with  in- 
firmities, and  died  in  1774,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife 
and  four  daughters.  By  his  elegant  epitaph,  written  by 
Bishop  LowSi,  we  are  informed  that  the  university  of 
Oxford,  for  his  merits,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  the  highest  literary  honour  which  that  learn* 
ed  body  has  to  bestow. 

RIENZI,  Nicholas  Gabrini  db,  one  of  the  most 
aingnlar  characters  of  the  14th  century,  was  bom  at 
Rome^  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  in  what  year;  His 
ftther,.  as  some  affirm,  was  a  vintner,  but  a  miUer  accord- 
ing to  others,  and  his  mother  was  a  laundress,  yet  they 
found  means  to  give  their  son  a  liberal  education  ;  and 
to  a  fine  natural  understanding  he  added  uncommon  ap- 
plication; He  was  well  acquainted  with  die  laws  and 
customa  of  nations ;  and  had  a  vast  memory,  which  en- 
abledhim  to  retain  much  of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximum 
Livy,  the  two  Senecas,  and  in  particular  Caesar^s  Com- 
nentaries;  which  he  constantly  perused.  This  extensive 
erudition  proved-  the  foundation  of  his  future  rise.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  antiquarian,  from  the 
time  he  spent  among  the  inscriptions  which  are  to  be 
found  at  Rome,  and  these  inspired  him  with  exalted 
ideas  of  the  Hberty,  the  grandeur,  and  justice  of  the  old 
Romans.  He  even  persuaded  himself,  and  found  means 
to  persuade  others,  that  he  should  one  day  bedie  restorer 
M  the  Roman  republic.  The  credulity  of  the  people 
was  powerfully  encounged  and  strengthened  by  his  ad<« 
vantageeus  stature,  by  the  attractions  of  hiscountenance, 
And  by  that  air  of  consequence  which  he  could  ^a^sume 
H  pleasure.   The  joint  energy  of  all  these  prepossessing 


qualities  made  a  deep  and  almost  indelible  impressioil 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers; 

Nor  was  his  fame  merely  confined  to  the  vul^rar,  for 
he  even  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  opinion  of 
many  distinguished  personages  belonging  to  the  admi* 
nistration.  I'he  Romans  chose  him  one  of  their  deputies 
to  Pope  Clement  VI.  then  at  Avignon,  the  purport  of 
whose  mission  was  to  persuade  his  holiness^  that  his  ab- 
sence from  the  capital  was  inimicabto  its  interest  His 
commandinfiT  eloquence  and  gay  conversation  charmed 
the  court  of  Avi^on,  from  which  Rienaa  was  encou-i 
raged  to  teH  the  Pope,  that  the  great  men  of  Rome  were 
public  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  and  profligates,  by 
whose  example  the  most  horrid  crimes  were  sanctioned. 
This  ill-timed  freedom  of  speech  made  Cardinal  Colon* 
na  his  enemy,  though  the  friend  of  genuine  merit,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  some  of  his  family  were  abii^ 
by  such  a  thundering  philippic,  in  consequence  of  whicii 
lUenzi  was  disgraced,  and  fell  into  extreme  misery,  vexa- 
tion, and  sickness,  'which,  by  being  united  with  itidi- 
gence,  brought  him  to  an  hospital.  But  as  the  cardinal 
was  compassionate,  the  offender  was  a^ain  brought  be- 
fore the  Pope,  who  being  informed  that  Rienza  was  a 
good  man,^  and  the  strenuous  advocate  of  equity  and 
justice,  gave  him  higher  proofs  of  his  esteem  and  con- 
fidence than  before.  He  was  appointed  apostolic  no- 
tary, and  sent  back  to  Rome  Joaided  with  the  effects 
of  papal  munificence. 

The  ftmctions  of  this  office  he  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  the  idol  of  the  people,  whose  af- 
fections he  lal)oured  to  secure  by  exckiming  against  the 
vices  of  the  great,  rendering  them  as  odious  as  possible^ 
for  which  imprudent  liberties  he  was  dismissed  from- of- 
fice. In  this  situation  of  his  affairs  he  endeavoured  to 
kindle  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  seal 
for  their  ancient  liberties,  displaying  emblems  of  the  an* 
cient  grandeur  and  present  dedine  of  the  city,  acoora^ 
panied  with  harangues  and  many  expressive  predictions^ 
Such  an  intrepid,  and  at  the  same  time  extraordinary 
conduct,  made  some  regard  him  as  a  lunatic,  while 
others  hailed  him  as  their  guardian  and  deliverer.  When 
he  supposed  that  the  numbers  attached'  to  his  interest 
were  sufficiently  strong,  he  called  them  together^  and 
gave  them  a  dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  die  city,  over** 
run  with  debaudieriea^  which  their  go^emora  had  no 
capacity  either  to  correct  or  amend.  He  declared  that 
the  Pope  could,  even  at  the  rate  of  fourpence,  ruse 
100,000  florins  by  firing,  an  equal  sum  by  salt,  and  as 
much  more  by  the  customs  and  other  duties,  insinuating 
that  he  did  not  seize  on  the  revenues  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  Holiness. 

This  artful  lie  so  powerfully  animated  his  hearers, 
that  they  signified  their  determination  to  secure  these 
treasures  for  whatever  purposes  might  be  most  conveni- 
ent, and  that  to  his  wUl  uey  would  dieerfuUy  devote 
themselves.  This  resolution  he  caused  them  confirm  by 
an  oath,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  the  address  to  procure 
from  the  Pope's  vicar  the  sanction  of  his  authority.  On 
the  SOth  of  May  he  pretended  that  he  did  nothing  but 
in  consequence  of  the  particular  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  about  9  o'clock  he  came  out  of  the  church 
with  his  head  bare,  attended  by  the  Pope's  vicar,  and 
about  100  men  in  armour.  Having  proceeded  directly 
to  the  capital,  and  declared  from  the  rostrum,  with  even 
more  than  his  wonted  boldness  an4energy,  that  thebotir 
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aienai.  of  their  emaricipation  was  at  len^h  arrivtd  ;  that  he 
himself  was  to  be  their  glorioujs  deliverer,  and  that  he 
poured  contempt  on  the  dangers  to  which  he  miji^ht  be 
exposed  in  the  service  of  his  Holiness^  and  for  the  hap- 
py deliverance  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  the  "  good 
establishment"  were  next  ordered  to  be  read ;  and  he 
rested  assured  that  the  Romans  would  resolve  to  observe 
these  laws,  in  consequence  of  which  he  pledged  himself 
to  re*establish  them  in  a  short  time  in  their  ancient 
grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Plenty  and  security  were  the  blessings  promised  by 
the  good  establishment,  and  the  humbling  of  the  nob-es, 
who  were  regarded  as  common  oppressors.  Such  ideas 
filled  the  people  with  transfiort,  and  they  became  zeal- 
'ously  attached  to  the  fanaticism  of  Rienzi.  The  mul- 
titude declared  him  to  be  sovereign  of  Rome/to  whom 
they  granted  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  rewards  and 
I^unishments,  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  of  tre  iting 
with  foreiirn  powers,  and  a  full  and  absolute  authority 
over  all  the  Roman  territories* 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  ambition,  he 
concealed  his  airtifice  as  much  as  possilde,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  extremely  averse  to  accept  of  their  proffered 
honours,  unless  they  would  make  choice  of  the  Pope-s 
vicar  to  be  his  copartner,  and  find  means  to  procure  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope  himself.  His  wish  to  hive  the  vi- 
car (bi«hop  of  Orvieto)  as  his  copartner  was  readily 
complied  with,  while  all  the  honours  were  paid  to 
Rienzi,  the  duped  bishop  enjoying  but  a  mere  nominal 
authority.  Rienzi  was  seated  in  his  triumphal  chariot, 
and  the  people  were  dismissed,  overwhelmed  with  joy 
and  expectation*  This  strange  election  was  ratified  by 
the  Pope,  although  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  in- 
wardly approve  of  it ;  and  to  procure  a  title  exclusive 
of  the  prerogative  of  his  Holiness,  was  the  next  object 
of  Rieozi's  ambition.  He  sought,  therefore,  and  readily 
obtained  the  title  of  magistrate,  which  was  conferred  on 


nin;;  and  resolution  enabled  him  16  overcome  it.  But 
gratifying  hU  passions,  which  were  violent  in  tlie  ex- 
treme, and  disgracing  his  office  and  character  by  acts  of 
cruelty ;  he  was  murdered  on  the  8th  of  October  1354. 

Thus  died  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  who, 
having  formed  a  conspiracy  big  with  extravagance,  and 
carried  it  into  execution  nearly  in  the  face  of  the  whcle 
worli;  with  such  remarkable  success  as  to  become  sove- 
reign of  Ronie;  having  blessed  the  Romans  niith  plen- 
ty, liberty,  and  justice ;  havhig  afforded  protection  to 
some  princes,  and  proved  a  terror  to  others ;  having  be- 
come tlie  arbiter  of  crowned  heads,  established  the  an- 
cient majesty  and  power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  fill* 
ed  all  Europe  with  his  fame ;  finally,  having  procured 
their  sanction  whose  authority  he  haid  usurped  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  interests  ;  he  teW  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  the 
nobles  whose  ruin  he  had  vowed,  and  to  those  vast  projects, 
the  execution  of  which  was  only  prevented  by  his  death. 

RIFLE,  in  Gunnery,  See  Gunnery,  No.  36,  et.  seg. 

RIGA,  a  large,  strong,  populous,  and  rich  town  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is  a  large 
trading  place,  and  has  a  very  considerable  fortress ;  the 
trade  is  chiefly  in  com,  skins,  leather,  and  naval  stores. 
It  WAS  taken  by  the  Russians  in  171 0,  af\er  they  had 
blocked  it  up  a  long  while,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
were  afflicted  with  the  phigue.  The  castle  is  square,  and 
defended  by  four  towers  and  six  bastions;  besides  which, 
it  has  a  fine  arsenal.  The  Protestants  have  still  a  hand* 
some  corege  here.  The  population  is  computed  at 
27^000.  It  is  sealed  on  a  large  plain  oh  the  river  Dwi- 
na.     E.  Tx>ng.  24.  25.  N.  Lat  57.  0. 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  brisk  dance,  borrowed  ori- 
ginally from  Provence  in  France,. and  performed  in  fi- 
gure by  a  man  and  woman. 

RIGGING  of  a  Ship,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  empluyed  to  support  the  masts,  and  to  extend 


him  and  his  coadjutor,  with  the  additional  epithet  of   or  reduce  the  sails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  disposition  of 


deliverers  of  their  country.  The  conduct  of  Rienzi  im< 
mediately  subsequent  to  this  elevation  justly  procured 
him  esteem  and  respect,  as  well  from  the  Romans  as 
from  neighbouring  states :  but  as  his  beginning  was 
mean  and  obscure,  he  soon  became  intoxicated  with  his 
sudden,  his  extraordinary  elevation,  and  the  incensed 
nobles  having  conspired  against  him,  successfuUy  drove 
him  fr<«n  an  authority  which  he  had  the  prudence  or 
address  to  retain  not  more  than  six  months^  At  this 
critical  period  his  life  was  only  preserved  by  flight,  and 
disguises  to  which  he  had  afterwards  recourse. 

Having  made  an  ineffectual  effort  at  Rome  to  regain 


the  wind.  The  former,  which  Are  used  to  sustain  the 
masts,  remain  usually  in  a  fixed  position,  and  are  called 
standing  rigging ;  such  are  the  shrouds,  stays,  and  back- 
stays. The  latter,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  sails, 
by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pulleys,  si- 
tuated in  different  parts  of  the  masts,  yards,  shrouds, 
&a  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of  running 
rigging  ;BaciiMxe  the  braces,  sheets,  haliards»  cliie-line% 
brails,  &c. 

In  rigging  a  mast,  tiie  first  thing  usually  fixed  upon 
its  head  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rope,  called  the  gnmtef; 
or  coliar,  which  is  fiimly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of  the 


his  authority,  he  went  afterwards  to  Prague,  to  Charles    hounds.     The  intent  <^  this  is  to  prevent  the  shrouds 


king  of  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  which  rash  step 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Avignon,  where  he  cpnti- 
Bued  for  three  years.  When  he  procured  his  enlarge- 
ment, Pope  Innocent  IV.  who  succeeded  Clement,  ^ell 
knew  that  many  of  the  Romans  were  still  attache^to 
Rienzi,  and  therefore  he  made  choice  of  him  as  a  fit  Ob- 
ject for  assisting  him  in  his  design  of  humbliog  the  other 
petty  tyrants  of  Italy.  In  short,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  appointed  governor  and  senator  of  Rome.  .  It  was 
hoped  that  his  diastisement  would  teach  him  more  mo- 
deration in  future,  and  that  gratitude  would  induce  him 
to  preserve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  holy  see  du- 
'hng  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  met  with  consider- 
able oppiwition  in  aqsuming  his  new  i^uthority,  but  cim% 


from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  trestle-trees,  or 
shoulders  of  the  mast ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  twt> 
pendants,  from  whose  lower  ends  thenuiinorfore-tacklesf; 
are  suspended ;  and  next,  the  shrouds  of  the  starboard 
and  larboard  side,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The  whole  i&. 
covered  by  the  stsjt,  whidi  aire  the  largest  ropes  of  the 
^g^u^g*— ^^®°  ^  7^^  is  to  'be  rigged,  a  gromet  is  also 
driven  first  on  each  of  its  extremities ;  next  to  this  are 
fitted  on  the  horses,  tb%  braces,  and  lastly  the  lifts  or 
top-sail  sheet-blocks. 

The  principal  objects  to  be  considered  in  rigging: a 

ship,  appear  to  tie  strength,  convenience,  and  simplicity  • 

or,  the  propert-^es  of  affording  sufficient  security  to  the 

masts^  yards,  and  sails ;  or  arranging  the  whple  mschi- 
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^Higgling,   nery  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,   to  sustain  the 

ilight     niasts,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the  sails :  and 

•^■nr*^   of  avoiding  perplexity,  ard  rejecting  whatever  is  super- 

;i]uous  or  unnect'ssary.  The  perfection  of  this  art,  then, 

consists  inretaining  all  those  qualities,and  in  preserving 

a  judicious  medium  between  them.  See  Ship-buildino. 

RIGHT,  in  Ger>me/ry. signifies  the  same  with  (Straight ; 

thus,  a  stiaight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

RioiiT  is  a  title  conferred,  1 .  Together  with  Reve^ 
rend,  upon  all  bishops.  2.  Together  with  HmoHrable, 
upon  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  3.  By  courtesy,  loge- 
^ ther  with  Honourable,  upon  the  sons  ot  dukes,  marquises, 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  earls.  4.  Together  with  Honour^ 
ahff,  to  the  speaker  of  the  hou^e  of  commons ;  but  to 
no  other  commoner  excepting  tho&e  who  are  members  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy-council ;  and  the 
thre**  lord  mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  and 
the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  during  their  office.  See 
Honourable  and  Provost. 
^  Hcretiilary  Right.     See  Hereditary. 

The  tenn         Right  is  a  Ijrord  which,   in  the  propriety  of  the 
fight  ex-     English  language,  is  used  sometimes  asan  adjective  and 
plaint       amnetimes  as  a  substantive.  As  an  adjective  it  is  nearly 
of  the  same  import  with^/,  suitable,  becoming,  proper, 
*  See  Rec-  ^"^  whilst  it  expresses  a  quality,  it  ]ndicatea.a  relation  ^ 
iUude.         Thu8,  when  we  say  that  an  action  is  rights  we  must  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  action,  but  if  we  speak  in- 
telligibly, must  also  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end  for 
which  it  waa  performed  ;  for  an  action  may  be  right 
"with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  wronf  with  ano- 
ther.    The  conduct  of  that  general  would  be  right, 
who,  to  save  an  army  that  could  not  be  otherwise  saved, 
should  place  a  small  detachment  in  a  station  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitably  cut  off;   but  his 
conduct  would  be  very  wron^  were  he  to  throw  away 
the  life  of  a  single  individual  for  any  purpo  e,  however 
important,  which  he  knew  how  to  accomplish  without 
such  a  sacrifice. 

Many  philosophers  have  talked  of  actions  being  right 
and  wrong  in  the  abstract  without  regard  to  their  natu- 
ral consequences ;  and  converting  the  word  into  a  sub- 
stantive, they  have  fanded  an  eternal  rule  of  right,  by 
which  the  morality  of  human  conduct  is  in  every  parti- 
cular case  to  be  tried.  But  in  these  phrases  we  can  dis- 
cover no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  must  be  so  on  some 
accountor  other  ;  arid  whatever  \%JU,  must  be  fit  for  some 
purpose.  When  he  who  rests  the  foundation  of  virtue  on 
the  moral  sense,  speaks  of  an  action  being  right,  he  must 
mean  that  it  is  such  as,  through  the  medium  of  that 
sense,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation  of  mankind. 
Wh«i  he  who  redts  moral  obligation  on  the  will  of  God, 
speaka  of  some  actions  as  right  and  of  others  as  fvrong, 
he  must  mean  thtsit  the  former  are  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine will,  however  made  known  to  men,  and  the  latter 
disagreeable  to  it;  and  the  man  who  deduces  the  laws 
of  virtue  from  what  he  calls  ihiejkness  rf  things,  must 
have  some  end  in  view,  for  which  things  are  fit,  and 
denominate  actions  right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote or  counteract  that  end. 

But  the  word  right,  used  as  a  substantive,  has  in  com- 
mon as  well  as  in  ptiilosophical  Ian guasre  a  signification 
which  at  fit  at  view  appears  to  be  very  different  from  ihi«j. 
It  denotes  a  just  clatmortm  honest  possession.  Thuswesay, 
tk  father  h&A  a  right  to  reverence  from    hia  children^  a 


husband  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wif«;,  and  a  king 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  But  if  we  trace  these 
rights  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  that  tliey  are  all  law* 
of  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  are  ca'lpcl  rights  only 
because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in- 
stinctive dictates  of  the  moral  sense,  or  to  the  ^tness  of 
things,  if  such  a  phrase  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  p<irentf(,  that  wives  love  their  hnsliands, 
and  that  subjects  pay  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  shall  put  to  himself 
such  questions  as  these :  **  Whtf  have  parents  a  right  to 
reverence  from  their  children,  husbands  to  the  love  of* 
their  wivei,  and  sovereigns  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
subjects  ?"  As  these  questions  contain  in  them  nothin|^ 
absurd,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precise  answer;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  answer  which  shall  have  any  meaning,  and  not 
imply  that  right  and  Migation  are  reciprocali  or,  in 
other  words,  diat  wherever  there  is  a  right  in  onepersom 
there  is  a  corresponding  obligation  upon  others.  Thm 
to  the  question, ''  Why  have  parents  a  rigfatto  reverence 
from  their  children  V  it  may  be  answered,  **  because, 
under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chllcben'a 
being,  anil  protected  them  from  danger,  and  iumiahed 
them  with  necessaries,  when  they  were  in  a  state  so 
helpless  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves." 
This  answer  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  there 
is  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits  re* 
ceived,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  is  the 
source  of  this  obligation  }  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  sense,  or  the  fitness  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  assertion  of  a  late  writer, 
'*  that  man  has  no  rights."  The  arguments  by  which 
this  apparent  paradox  is  nuuntained,  are  not  merely  in- 
genious and  plausible ;  they  are  absolutely  cendu^ive. 
But  then  our  philosi  pher,  who  never  chooses  to  travel 
in  the  beaten  track,  takes  the  word  ri^  in  a  settse  ve- 
ry diiferent  firom  that  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  all 
other  men,  and  considers  it  as  equivalent  to  discretionary 
power.  "  By  the  word  right  (says  he)  is  unc^eretood-  a 
full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  aching  or 
omitting  it,  without  the  person's  becoming  liable  to 
animadversion  or  censure  firom  another ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
or  guilt."  In  this  sense  of  tiie  word  he  affirms,  and 
affirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  discretion* 
ary  power  whatever,  except  in  things  of  such  iota!  in« 
difference  as,  whether  "  he  shall  sit  on  the  right  or  on 
the  bfl  side  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beef  to-day  or  to* 
morrow." 

A  proposition  so  evidently  true  as  this  stood  not  in 
need  of  argument  toeupport  it  ;  but  a^  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expressed,  and  afford  a  complete  confotatioa 
of  some  popular  errors  sanctioned  by  the  respectable 
phrase  rights  of  man,  we  shall  give  our  readers  an  op« 
portunity  of  studying  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  Political  society  is  fouiided  on  the  priudples  of 
morality  and  justice.  It  is  impi»ssible  for  intellectual 
beinge  to  be  brought  into  coalition  and  intercourse 
without  a  certain  mode  of  conduct,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  connection,  immediately  becommg  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  parties  concerned,  ^.cn  would  new 
ver  have  associated  if  they  hod  not  imagined  that,  ii^ 
consequence  of  that  associavioni  they^would  mututlly 
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are  of  various  kinds :  they  are  natural  or  adveHliihiu,     RigUt* 
aUenabk  or  wiatimahk,  perfect  or  imperfect,  particular   ^^^v^^^ 
or  general.     See  the  article  Liberty. 

Natural  rights  are  those  which  a  man  has  to  his  life,         5 
limbs^  and  liberty ;  to  the  produce  of  his  per^nal  la-  Natunl 
hour;  to  the  use,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light,  ^^ 
and  water^  &c.     That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 


Right,      conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  each  other. 

^"^"^^"^  This  is  the  real  purpose,  the  genuine  basi?,  of  their  in- 
tercourse ;  and,  as  far  as  this  purpose  is  answered,  so 
far  does  society  answer  the  end  of  its  institution.  There 
is  only  one  postulate  more  that  is  necessary  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclusive  mode  of  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right,  there  can  neither 
be  opposite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hostile  to  each   or  just  claim  to  these  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
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other.  The  rights  of  one  man  cannot  clash  with  or  be 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  another :  for  this,  instead  of 
rendering  the  subject  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
morality,  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain- 
ly understood  it  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  unintelligible  jargon  and  inconsistency.  If  one  man 
have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  nuke  him  a  slave ;  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  inflict 
diastisement  upon  me,  I  cannot  have  m  right  to  with- 
draw  myself  from  chastisement ;  if  my  neighbour  have 
a  right  to  a  sum  of  money  in  my  possession,  I  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket  It  cannot  be 
less  incontrovertible,  that  I  have  qo  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  prescribes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

"  It  is  commonly  said,  '  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profession  or  pursuits.'  But  this  can  never  be  consist* 
ently  affirmed  till  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
prescribing  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
these  respects. 

"  In  reality,  notliing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to  a 
careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  so  incompatible  as 
man  and  rights  should  ever  have  been  associated  toge- 
ther. Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  m  ust  be  utterly  ex* 
elusive  and  annihilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we  ascribe 
rights  to  man,  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  en- 
dowed With  intellect,  and  capable  of  discerning  the  dif- 
ferenees  and  tendencies  of  things.  But^  l>eing  endowed 
with  intellect,  and  capable  of  discerning  the  differences 
and  tendencies  of  things,  instantly  becomes  a  moral  be- 
ing, and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge:  and 
duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been  shown,  are  abso- 
lutely exclusive  of  each  other. 

*'  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  '  that  princes  and  magistrates  have  no  rights  ;' 
and  no  position  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  situation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correspon- 
dent duties.  There  ia  no  power  intrusted  to  them  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  exercise  exclusively  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  strange,  that  persons  adopting  this  prin* 
ciple  did  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
aame  restrictimia  were  applicaUe  to  subjects  and  ci^ 
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This  reasoning  is  nnanawerable ;  but  it  militates  not 
against  the  rights  of  man  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  ji^ch  are  never  employed  to  denote  discretion- 
ary power,  but  a  just  dsim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  corresponding  oUigation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrase  be  absolutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating : 
it  is  authorised  by  cu8tom--the  jaw  et  norma  loquendi^ 
and  is  univerully  understood  except  by  such  as  the  dss- 
mona  of  faction,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
political  justice,  have  been  able  to  mislead  by  aophisti'- 
cal  reasonings. 

JUghts,  in  the  Gonimoa.  neeeptatioD  of  the  wordi 


absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  answer  that  pur. 
pose,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li- 
ving and  a  rational  b^ng.  This  shows  undeniably,  that 
the  Author  of  his  nature  designed  that  he  should  have 
the  use  of  them,  and  that  the  roan  who  should  wanton- 
ly deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  act  inconsistently 
with  the  fitness  of  things  in  every  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  can  possibly  be  understood.  5 

Adventitious  rights  are  those  which  a  king  has  over  Adyenti- 
his  subjects,  a  generjd  over  his  soldiers,  a  huslMnd  to  the  ^u*  rights.- 
person  and  affections  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man 
h9fi  to  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  That  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious,  is  univer^ 
aally  admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con- 
sidered eleewhere  (see  Propbrty);  and  though  the  hu- 
man constitution  shows  sufficiently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclusive  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  vice  versa,  must  be  an  adventitious 
right :  but  the  important  question  is.  How  Are  adven- 
titious rights  acquired  ?  7 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  moralist  who  deduces  ^^  ■^'* 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  observes,  that  4^^^*^ 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be- 
ing, who  wills  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures  (see 
Metaphysics,  N^  SI 2),  he  most  of  course  will  every 
thing  which  naturally  tends  to  promote  that  happiness. 
But  the  existence  of  civil  society  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness (see  Society)  ;  and  dierefore  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  civil  society  in  general,  or  for 
the  conduct  of  particular  societies  already  established,  . 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God :  But  the  alle- 
giance of  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  the  obedience  of  ^ 
soldiers  to  their  leader,  the  protection  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  fulfilling  of  contracts,  are  all  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  socie^:  and  hence  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  husbands,  and  wives,  &c. 
tlwagh  adventitiqus,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu- 
man appoiiitmeiit8,are  not  less  sacred  than  natural  rights, 
since  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  same 
source.  The  same  concluHon  may  easily  be  drawn  by 
the  philosopher,  who  rests  moral  obligation  on  the  fiu 
ness  of  things  or  on  amoral  sense ;  jonly  it  must  in  each 
of  these  cases  partake  of  the  instability  of  its  founda- 
tion. ^  8 ' 

To  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-  Objeoticma » 
thor  already  quoted  has  lately  urged  some  declamatory  ^^°^^  ^  * 
objections..    •*  It  is  absurd  (says  he)  to  expect,  that  ^^ 
the  inclinations  ttad  wishes  of  two  human  beings  should 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.     To  oblige 
them  to  act  and  to  live  together,  is  to  subject  them  to 
some  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting^  bickering,  and 
imhappiness.     This  cannot  be  otherwise,  so  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  standard  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion.   The  auppofition  that  I  must  have  a  companion  . 
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for  life,  IS  the  result  of  a  complication  oF  vices.  It  is 
the  (lictHte  of  cowardice,  anil  not  of  fortitiule.  It  flows 
from  the  desire  rf  being  loved  and  esteemed  for  some- 
thinfsr  that  is  not  desert. 

"  But  the  evil  of  mjkrrhpe,  as  it  is  practised  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is, 
for  a  thoughiless  and  romantic  youth  of  each  sex  to 
come  together,  to  see  each  other  for  a  few  time?,  and 
under  circumstances  full  of  delusion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  ia  the  conse- 
quence of  this  ?  fn  almost  every  instance  they  find  them- 
selves deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  bert 
of  an  irretrievable  mistake.  They  are  presented  with 
the  strongest  imeginable  temptation  to  become  the  dupes 
of  falsehood..  They  are  led  to  conceive  it  their  wisest 
policy  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  realities  ;  happy  if  by  any 
perversion  of  intellectthey  can  persuade  themselves  that 
they  were  right  in  tlicir  first  *crude  opinimi  of  their 
companion.  * 

'*  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by 
positive  institution  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
mind^  prrjudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I 
seek  to  engross  one  woman  to  myself,  and  to  prohibit 
my  neighbour  from  proving  his  superior  desert  and  reap- 


that  the  species  should  be  propagated,  and  reasonable 
men  in  his  Utrp'an  commonwealth  would  be  incited  by 
ref!Son  and  duty  to  propagate  them :  but  the  way  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  seldom  at  one  with 
speculative  reformation,  has  already  demonstrated,  not 
to  consist  in  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  8€  veral  men 
with  c.ne  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of 
the  two  sexes  to  each  other.  Common  prostitutes  amoni^ 
us  seldom  prove  with  child  ;  and  the  society  of  Arrro/js 
in  Otaheite,  nho  have  completely  divested  themselves 
of  what  our  author  calls  prejttdice,  and  are  by  no  mean^ 
guilty  of  his  most  odious  'ofailfnonofpOiies,  are  for  thr  most 
part  childless  (sec  Otaheite).  He  seems  to  think  that 
a  state  of  equal  property  wouid  necessarily  destroy  our 
relish  for  luxury,  decrease  our  inordinate  appetites  of 
every  kind,  and  lead  us  universally  to  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  intellect  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.  But  here  again 
experience  is  against  him.  The  Arreq^s,  who  have  a 
property  in  their  women  perfectly  equal,  are  the  most 
krxurious  and  sensual  wretches  on  the  face  ef  the  earth  ; 
sensual  indeed  to  a  degree  of  which  the  most  libidinoua 
European  can  hardly  form  a  conception. 

By  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  propagate  the  i^peciei, 
our  author  must  necessarily  grant  that  every  thing  is 
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ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odious  of  right  which  is  requisite  to  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty. 


all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prise  men  watch 
with  perpetual  jealousy ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de- 
sires and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as 
the  other  is  excited  to  traverse  his  projects  and  frustrate 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  state  of  society  continues, 
philanthropy  will  be  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  the  still  augmenting  8ti«am  of  abuse  will 
continue  to  flow. 

"  The  abolition  of  mayiage  will  be  attendetl  with 
no  evils.  The  intercourse  oif  the  sexes  will  fall  under 
the  same  system  as  any  other  species  of  friendship.  Ex- 
clusively of  «11  groundless  and  obstinate  attachments,  it 
will  be  impofsible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without 
finding  one  man  of  a  worth  superior  to  that  of  any 
ether  whom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  observing.  To 
this  man  I  shall  feel  a  kindness  in  exact  proportion  to 
my  Apprehension  of  his  worth.  The  case  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  respect  to  the  female  sex  ;  I  shall 
assiduously  cultivate  theinteroourse  of  that  woman  whose 
accomplishments  shall  strike  me  in  the  most  powerful 
manner.  '  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel 
for  her  the  same  pveferenee  that  I  do.'  This  will 
«reate  no  difficulty.  We.  may  all  enjoy  her  conversa- 
tion ;  and  we  shall  all  he  wise  enough  to  consider  the 
sensual  intercourse  as  a^very  trivial  olject  This,  like 
every  other  affair  in  which  two.persons  are  concerned, 
muist  be  regulated  in  each  successive  instance  by  the  un- 
forced consent  of  either  party.  It  is  sl  mark  of  the  ex- 
treme depravity  of  our  present  habits,,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  suppose  the  sensual  intercourse  anywise  mate- 
rial to  the  advantages  arising  from  the  purest  affection. 
Keasonable  men  now  eat  and  drink,  not  from  the.  love 
of  pleasure,  but  because  eating  and  drinking  are  essen- 
tial to  our  healthful  existence.  Reasonable  men  then 
will  propagate  their  species,  not  because  a  certain  sensi- 
V^  pleasure  is  annexed  to  thia  action,  but  because  it  is 
right  the  species  should  be  propagated ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  exercise  this  function  will  be  regulat- 
.ed  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty." 
Jt  is  right  then;  accprding  to  this  political  iDaovatn', 


and  the  contrary  wrong.  If  so,  promiscuous  concubin- 
age is  wrong,  since  we  have  seen,  that  by  a  law  of  na- 
ture it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty ;  whence  it  follows 
on  his  pwn  principles,  that  the  sexual  union  by  pairs 
must  be  right.  The  only  question  therefore  to  be  de- 
cided between  him  and  his  oppcjnents  ia,  "  Whether 
should  that  union  be  temporary  or  permanent  ?"  And 
we  think  the  following  dli^ervations  by  Mr  Paley  suf- 
ficient to  decide  it  to  the  conviction  of  every  person 
not  blinded  by  the  rage  of  innovation. 

**  A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  were  directed  by  views 
of  general  utility,  andobstructed  by  no  local  impediments, 
woulrl  make  the  marriage  oontractindifsolubleduringthe 
joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for  thesake  of  the  following  ad- 
vantages: Such  an  union  tendsto  preserve  peace  and  con- 
cord between  married  persons,  by  perpetuating  their  com- 
mon interest,  and  by  inducinganecefsity  of  mutual  com« 
pliance.  An  earlier  termination  of  it  would  produce  a 
seperateinterest.  The  wife  would  naturally  look  forward 
to  the  dissolution  of  the. partnership,  and  endeavour  t9 
draw  to  herself  a  fund  against  the  time  when  she  was  no 
longer  to  have  access  to  the  same  resources.  This  would 
beget  peculation  on  one  aide,  and  mistrust  on  the  other ; 
evils  which  at  present  very  little  disturb  the  confidence 
of  married  life.  The  second  effect  of  making  the  unicm 
determinable  only  by  death,  is  not  less  4>eneficiiil.  It 
net essarily  happens,  that  adverse  tempers,  habits,  and 
tastes,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In  which  case,  each 
party  must  take  pains  to  give  op  what  offends,  and  prac- 
tise what  may  gratify,  the  cfther.  A  man  and  woman, 
in  love  with  each  other  do  this  insensibly  :  but  love  is 
neither  general  nor  durable ;  and  wherethat  is  wanting, 
no  lessons  of  duty,  no  delicacy  of  sentiment,  will  go  half 
so  iar  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind 
as  this  one  intelligible  reflection,  that  they  must  each 
make  the  best  of  their  bargain ;  and  that  seeingthey  mtist 
either  both  be  miserable  or  both  share  in  the  same  iliap- 
piness,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promo- 
ting the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Thesecompliances,  though 
at  Irst  extorted  by  necessity,  become  in  tiae'easy  and 
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mutual ;  and  though  less  endearing  than  assiduitieswhich 
'  take  their  rise  from  affection^  generally  procure  to  the 
married  pair  a  repose  and  satisfaction  sufficient  for  their 
happiness." 

So  differently  fWxm  our  author  does  this  judicious  writer 
reason  concerning  the  effectsofapemuQient  union  on  the 
tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Instead  of  subjecting  them 
to  some  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappiness,  it  lays  thero^  in  his  opinion,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  curbing  their  unruly  passions^  and  acqu'ring 
habits  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  peace.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  both  believing  the' children  propaga- 
ted during  their  marriage  to  beSieir  own,  (a belief  unkt- 
tainable  by  the  fkther  in  a  state  of  promiscuous  concubi- 
nage), they  come  by  a  natural  process  of  the  human  pa»* 
sions  (see  Passion)  to  love  each  6ther  through  the  me* 
dlum  of  their  offspring.  But  if  it  be  the  duty  ^f  man  td 
acquire  a  spirit  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gende,  and 

eiisy  to  be  intreated,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  has  a  right  to  relief,  who  shall  ascertaiiT  the  mode, 
God,  and  a  branch  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  the  sex-  son,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  person  by  whom  it  shall 
ual  union  last  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties ;  and  lie  administered  ?  These  things  must  \ye  ascertained  be- 
therefore  the  exclusive  right  of  marriage,  though  ad-  fore  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by  law ;  bat  to 
ventitious,  must  be  equally  sacred  with  Uiose  which  are  allow  them  to  be  ascertained  by  the  poor  themselves, 
natural.  Would  be  to  expose  property  to  endless  clifims.     In  like 

But  to  return  fVom  this  digression,  into  which  the  im-    manner,  the  comparative  qualiflcatiens  of  the  candidate 
portance  of  the  subject  led  us,  rights,  besides  being  na*    must  he  ascertained,  before  he  can  enforce  his  i  ight  to 
tural  or  adventitious,  are  likewise  alienable  or  unaliena^ 
hie.    Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of  a 


his  audience :  ll>ut  evto  this  right  is  imp^feet,  for  he 
cannot  refuse  the  communion  to  a  man  merely  oft  a<S 
count  of  his  illiberality  to  the  poor,  as  he  can  to  another 
for  the  neglect  of  any  duty  comprehended  under  the 
term  justice.  In  elections  or  appointments  to  offices, 
where  the  qualifications  are  prescribed,  the  best  qualified 
candidate  has  unquestionably  a  right  to  success ;  jret  if 
he  be  rejected,  he  can  neither  seize  the  office  by  force, 
nor  obtain  redress  at  law.  His  right,  dietefore,  is  im«>' 
perfect. 

Here  a  questionnaturally  offers  itself  to  our  considera- 
tion :  **  How  comes  a  person  to  liave  a  right  to  a  thing, 
and  yet  have  no  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  ob- 
tain  it  ?"  The  answer  is.  That  in  audi  cases  the  object 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  right  are  so  indeterminate^ 
that  the  permission  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is  real 
and  cettilin,  would  Jead  to  force  in  other  cases  where 
there  elists  no  rifirht  at  aTL    Thus,  though  the  poor  i 


Right. 


the  office:  but  to  allow  him  to  ascertain  his  qualifica^ 
tions  himself,  would  be  to  make  him  judge  in  his  own 


civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights,  tatuse  between  himself  and  his  neighbour. 


In  a  state  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  superior  on  earth,  and 
each  has  a  right  tn  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  property 
l>y  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put  in  his  power.  In 
civil  society,  however,  these  rights  are  all  transferred  to 
the  laws  and  the  magistrate,  except  in  ca<>es  of  auch  ex- 
treme urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  legal  interposition. 
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Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect  on  one  side,  the  cof-  imperfect 
responding  obligation  on  the  other  must  be  imperfect  rights  e* 
likewise.  The  violation  of  it.  however,  is  often  net  less  ^^^.S)' 
criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  tlian  of  a  perfect  JJjJg^hich 
obligation.  It  is  well  ob$erv^  by  Mr  Paley,  that  greater  ^^  pafect. 
guilt  is  incurred  by  disappointing  a  worthy  candidate  of 


This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  livelihood  depends^  and 

right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable ;  though,  in  the  vehe-  in  which  he  could  eminently  serve  the  public,  than  by 

mence^of  men's  zeal  for  it,  and  in  the  language  of  voma  filching  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or  picking  a  pocket  of  a 

political  remonstrances,  it  has  often  been  pronounced  to  handkerchief.     The  same  sentiment  has  been  expressed 

be  an  unalienable  riaht    '•  The  true  reason  (says  Mr  by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms  by  mMtli  too  strong,  and 

Paley)  why  mankind  hold  in  detestation  the  memory  of  auch  as  show  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  complete  maa^ 

those  who  have  sold  their  liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  ter  of  his  subject.  **  My  neighliour  (says  he)  has  just  as 
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together  with  their  own^  they  sold  commonly  or  endan 
gered  the  liberty  of  others ;  of  which  they  had  certainly 
no  right  to  dispose."  The  rights  of  a  prince  over  his 
people,  and  of  a  husband  over  his  wife,  aregenerallyand 
naturally  uBhlienable. 

Another  division  of  rights  is  into  those  which  are  per- 
fect and  those  which  are  imperfect.  Perfect  rights  are 
such  as  may  be  precisely  ascertained  and  asserted  by 
force  or  in  civil  society  by  the  course  of  law.  To  imper* 
f<^t  rights  neitherforce  nor  law  is  applicable.  A  man'a 
rights  to  his  life,  person,  and  property,  are  all  perfoct : 
for  if  any  of  these  be  attacked,  he  may  repel  the  attach 
by  instant  violence,  punish  the  aggressor  by  the  course 
of  law^  or  compel  the  authot  of  the  injury  to  make  resti- 
tution or  satisfc  ction.  A  woman's  right  to  her  honour 
is  likewise  perfect :  for  if  she  cannot  otherwise  escape, 
she  may  kill  theravisher.  Everypoor  man  has  undoubted 
right  to  relief  from  the  rich :  but  his  right  is  imperfect, 
fcr  if  the  relief  be  not  voluntarily  given,  he  cannot  com- 
pel it  either  by  law  or  by  violence.  There  is  no  duty 
upon  which  the  Christian  religion  puts  a  greater  value 
than  alms-givJng ;  and  every  preacher  of  the  gospel  has 


much  right  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence  with  dagger 
or  poison,  astodeny  me  that  pecuniary  assistance  without 
wUcfa  I  must  starve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  assibtance 
without  which  my  intellectual  attainments,  or  my  moral 
exertions,  will  be  materially  injured.  He  has  just  as 
much  right  to  amuse  himself  with  burning  my  house,  o^ 
torturing  my  children  upon  the  rack,  as  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  cell,  careless  about  hia  fellow  men^  and  to  hide 
'  his  talent  in  a  napkin.' 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  man  who  should  suffer 
another  to  starve  for  want  of  that  relief  whidi  he  knew 
fhmt  he  atone  could  afford  him,  would  be  guiKy  of  mur- 
der, and  murder  of  the  cruellest  kind ;  but  there  is  an 
immense  difference  between  depriving  society  of  one  of 
its  members,  and  with-holding  ftom  that  member  what 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  intellectual  attainments.  Newton  might  have 
been  useful  and  happy  though  he  had  never  been  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and  the  Inte  ce. 
lebrated  Mr  Fergusson  migbt  havebeena  valuable  meni^ 
ber  of  society,  Uiough  he  had  never  emerged  from  hia 


original  eondition  of  a  sheplierd.  The  remainder  of  the 
an  undou  bted  right  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  it  upon  paragranh  is  too  absurd  to  remire  a  formal  o&nlutationk  j 
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Right,     Had  our  author,  buryingfais  talent  in  a  napkin,&hut  him« 
Righteous-  g^lf  up  seven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  careless  about  his  fellow 
"^*^    ^  men  and  political  justice,  he  would  have  deprived  the 
^^'^T^^  public  of  what  he  doubtless  believes  to  be  much  useful 
instruction  ;  but  had  he  at  that  period  amused  himself 
with  burning  his  neighbour's  house,  and  torturing  oa 
the  rack  two  or  three  children^  he  would  have  cut  oflp^ 
for  any  thing  he  omld  know^  two  or  three  future  New- 
tons,  and  have  himself  been  cut  off  by  the  insulted  laws 
of  his  country.    Now^  without  supposing  the  value  of 
ten  Newtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we 
are  warranted  to  8ay>  that  however  great  his  merits  may 
be^  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  those 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  increase 
their  sum. 

Rights  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights 
are  such  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 
men,  and  not  to  oUiers.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  mas- 
ters, of  husbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  short,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  ia  society,  are  particular.  General 
rightfeare  those  which  belong  to  the  species  collectively. 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  flesh  of  animals  for  food,  though  about 
the  origin  of  this  latter  light  there  has  been  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  place. 
(See  Theology,  part  1.  sect.  2d).  If  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  eartii  be  included  under  the  general  rights 
of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  who 
leaves  any  considerable  portion  of  land  waste  merely  for 
his  own  amusement :  he  is  lessening  the  common  stock 
of  provision  which  Providence  intended  to  distribute 
among  the  species.  On  this  principle  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  respecting  game,  as 
well  as-  some  other  monopolies  which  are  protected  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  moet  countries.  Mr  Taley,  by 
ju«t  rdisoiiing,  has  establitihed  this  conclusion,  *'  that 
Qothing^ught  to  be  made  exclusive  property  which  can 
be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common."  An  equal  divi- 
sion of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  some  visionary  re- 
fonaer8>  would  be  injurious  to  the  general  rights  of 
mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  it  wotild  les- 
sen the  common  stock  of  provisions,  by  laying  every 
man  under  the  necessity  of  being  his  own  weaver,  tailor, 
shoemaker,  smith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  a»  ploughman, 
miller  and  baker.  Among  the  general  rights  of  man- 
kind is  the  right  of  neceuiiy  ;  by  which  a  man  may  use 
or  destroy  his  neighbour's  property  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  own  preservation.  It  is  on  this  princi- 
ple that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  £hip, 
and  houses  pulled  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fire. 
In:  such  cases,  however,  at  least  in  the  last,  restitution 
ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power ;  but  this  re- 
stitution will  not  extend  to  the  original  value  of  the 
property  destroyed,  but  only  to  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time  of  destroying  it,  which,  considering  its  danger, 
may  be  very  Kttle. 

fiIGHT£6USN£SS,  means  justice,  honesty,  vir- 
ine,  goodness,  andamongst  Christians  is  of  exactly  the 
same  import  with  hob'ness,  without  which,  we  are  told, 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  The  doctrine  of  the  fall, 
>and  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  has  occasioned 
much  disputation,  and.given  rise  to  many  singular  no- 
tions in  the  world.  The  haughty  philosopher,  dissatis- 
fied with  mysteries,  and  with  the*  humiliating  doctrine 
0£  atonement  by  a^rueificd  Saviour^  has  made  a  reUgion 


u 

Rightt  of 


for  himself,  which^  he  calls  rational  Chihttianiiif  ;  and  R%bteoa 
the  enthusiast,  by  extracting  doctrines  from  Scripture       "*** 
which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  repugnant     rJLl 
to  its  spirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance  to  this  pre-        ^^ 
sumption.     The  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  by 
which  the  merit  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  u^^, 
appears  to  be  of  this  number ;  and  though  it  has  been 
held  by  many  good,  and  by  some  learned  men,  it  is 
certainly  in  general  unfriendly  te  virtue,  as  will  be 
readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  converted  with  tlie 
more  ignorant  sort  of  Methodists  in  England  or  Sece- 
ders  in  Scotland.     That  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  consequently  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  eUewheve^  See 
Theology. 

Bill  of  Rights,  in  Law,  is  a  declaration  delivered 
by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  ISth  February  1688  ;  and  afterwards  enacted 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
sets  forth,  that  King  James  did,  by  the  assistance  of  di- 
vers evil  counsellor!*,  endeavour  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercising  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing withand  suspending  of  laws ;  by  levying  money 
for  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative  wiih« 
out  conseiii  of  parliament ;  by  prosecuting  those  who 
petitioned  the  king,  and  discouraging  petitions  ;  by  rai- 
sing and  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  by 
violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament ;  by  violent  prosecutions  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  ;  and  causing  partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to 
be  returned  on  trials,  excessive  bail  to  Le  taken,  exces- 
sive fines  to  be  imposed,  and  cruel  punishmer.ts  inflict- 
ed; all  which  were  declared  to  be  illegal.  And  the 
declaration  concludes  in  these  remarkable  words  :."  And 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon,  all  and  singu- 
lar the  premises,  estheir  undoubted  rightsand  liberties." 
And  the  act.  of  parliament  itself  ( 1  W.  and  M.  stat.  2. 
cap.S.)  recognizes*' all  and  singular  the  rights  and  li- 
berties, asserted  and  claimed  in  the  said  declaration,  to 
be  the  true,  ancient,  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of 
•this  kingdom."     See  Liberty. 

ElGiqiTY,  in    rhysics,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
ness.    It  is  opposed  to  ductility,  malleability,  and  sofl- 


nesf. 


RIGOLL,  or  Reoals,  a  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  several  sticks  bound  together,  only 
separated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  being 
well  struck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Graisineau  gives  of  this  Instrument. 
Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  English  diction- 
aiy,  represents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  cliuricord;  po^ibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  still  subsists  in  the  establis^hment 
of  the  king's  chapel  at  St  James's,  and  whose  business  is 
to  keep  the  organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tune ;  and  not 
knowing  that  such  wind  instruments  as  the  organ  need 
frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  derives  the 
word  rigoU  from  the  Italian  rigabeUo,  a  musical  instru- 
roent,  anciently  used  in  churches  instead  of  the  eirgan. 
Walther,  in  his  description  ot  the  regal,  makes  it  to  be 
a  reec^-wcrk  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  also  wooden 
pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it  And  he  adds,  that  the 
name  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  its  having  been 
presented  by  the  inventor  to  some  king.«- From  an  ac« 
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count  of  the  regal  used  in  Gerrmmy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  appears  to  consist  of  pipes  and  keys  on  one 
side,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chest  on  the  other.  We 
may  add,  that  Lord  Bacon  (Nat  Hist.  cent.  ii.  10:2.) 
distinguishes  lietween  the  regal  and  organ,  in  a  man- 
ner which  shows  them  to  be  instruments  of  the  same 
class.  Upon  the  whole,  there  19  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  regal  or  rigoU  was  a  pneumatic,  and  not  a 
stringed  instrument. 

Mersennus  relates,  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  in- 
strument, les  regales  de  bou^  consi^tingr  of  1 7  cylindri- 
cal pieces  of  wood^  decreasing:  gradually  in  lengt-),  so 
as  to  produce  a  succession  of  tones  and  semitons  in  the 
diatonic  series,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a 
spinet;  the  hint  of  ivhich,  he  says,  was  taken  from  an 
instrument,  in  use  amonsr  the  Turks,  con -listing  of  1^ 
wooden  cylinders,  of  different  lengths,  strung  tog^ 
ther,  which  being  suspended  and  struck  with  a  stick, 
having  a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  music.  Hawkins's 
Hi&t  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  Medicine,  a  convulsive  shuddering  from 
severe  cold,  an  ague  (it,  or  other  disorder. 

RIMINI,  an  ancient,  populous,  and  handsome  town 
of  Italy,  in  Romagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bishop's  see,  an  old  castle,  and  a 
strong  tower  ;  as  also  many  renuuns  ot*  antiquity,  and 
very  iine  bnihiiogs.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  1359, 
consisting  of  400  bi>h'>ps,  who  were  a!l  Arians  except 
20.  It  is  s^eited  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  moUth  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  £.  Long.  12. 
39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  skin  of  any  fruit  t()at  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Rind  is  also  used  for  the  inner  bark  of  tre«4, 
or  that  whitish  soft  substance  which  adheres  immedi- 
ately to  the  wood.     See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  usually  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  episcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  p^rt  of  the  pon- 
tifical apparatus,  and  is  esteemed  a  pledge  of  the  spiri- 
tual marriage  between  the  bishop  and  his  church)  is  of 
▼ery  ancient  standing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo, 
held  in  6S3,  appoints,  that  a  bishop  condemned  by  one 
eoundl,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  second, 
shall  be  restored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  staff,  &c. 
From  bishops,  the  custom  of  the  ring  has  passed  to 
cardinals,  who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  sum  jfro  jure 
annuH  cardinalitii. 

Ring,  in  Navigaiion  and  Agronomy,  an  instrument 
made  use  of  for  taking  an  altitude  ot  the  sun,  iVe.  It 
is  commonly  of  brass,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
suspended  by  a  small  swivel,  at  tlie  distance  of  45**,  from 
the  point  of  which  there  is  a  perforation,  being  the  cen- 
tre of  a  quadrant  of  90^  divided  in  the  inner  concave 
surface.  It  is  to  be  held  up  by  the  swivel  when  used, 
and  turned  round  to  the  sun,  till  his  rays,  falling 
through  the  hole,  form  a  spot  among  the  degrees,  by 
which  the  required  altitude  is  pointed  out.  This  instru- 
ment is  deemed  preferable  to  the  as^rola^je,  because  the 
divisions  are  larger  than  on  that  instrument. 

RINGS.  l*he  antiquity  of  rings  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  authors.  Judah  left  his  ring  or 
signet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.).  When  Pharaf>h 
committed  -the  government  of  all  Egypt  to  Joseph,  he 
took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  42«).     After  -the  rictory  that  the  Israelites 


obtained  over  the  Midianites,  they  offered  te  the  Lord 
the  rings,  the  bracelet*?,  and  the  golden  necklaces,  and 
the  ear-rinis,  that  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
(NTumb.  xxxi.  50.)  The  I^raelitish  women  wore  rings 
not  only  on  their  fi  igers  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and 
their  ear^.  St  James  distinouishes  a  man  of  wealth  and 
di/nity  by  the  ring  of  gold  that  he  wore  on  bis  finger 
(James  ii.  2  ).  At  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  his 
fatiier  orders  him  to  be  dressed  in  a  new  (uit  of  clothes, 
and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his  fincrer  (Luke  xv.  22). 
When  the  Lord  threatened  King  Jeconiah  with  the  ut* 
roust  effects  of  his  anger,  he  tells  him,  that  though  he 
wore  the  signet  or  ring  upon  hi^  finger,  yet  he  should 
be  torn  off  (Jer.  xxii.  24.). 

The  ring  was  used  chiefly  to  scjI  with :  and  the  Scrip*' 
ture  generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  princes  and  ^^rcat 
persons ;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Joseph,  Ahaz,  Jezebel; 
King  Ahasuerus,  his  favourite  Haman,  Mordecai  who; 
succeeded  Haman  in  his  dignity.  King  Darius  ( 1  Kings 
xxi.  8.;  Esther  iii.  10,  &c;  Dan.  vi  17.)  The  pa-; 
tents  and  orders  of  these  princes  were  sealed  with  their 
rings  or  signets ;  and  it  was  this  that  secured  to  them 
their  atithority  and  respect.     See  the  article  Seal. 

RiNQ^Bone.    See  Farriery  Index. 

RiNG^Ouseli  a  species  of  Turous.  See  Orkituo- 
LOGY  Index. 

RIO-GRANnE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  fiv>m 
east  to  west  through  Negrolund,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  in  1 1  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  jt 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
least  proof. 

RIO  DB  Janeiro,  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces 
into  which  Brj^ail,  the  Portuguese  portion  of  South 
America,  is  divided,  and  by  far  the  most  important  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  and  improvement  of  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines  about  300  miles  to  the  north- 
west. The  diamond  mines  are  the  elcclusive  property  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  gold.  The  peo« 
pie  have  of  l^te  begun  to  manufacture  many  necessary 
articles  for  their  own  consumption.  The  soil  is  luxu- 
riant,  producing  spontaneously  most  kinds  of  fruit ;  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  one  continued  forest  of  trees 
of  perpetual  verdure,  which,  from  the  exuberance  of 
the  soil,  are  so  entangled  with  briars,  thorns,  and  un- 
derwood, as  to  form  a  thicket  absolutely  impenetrable, 
except  by  some  narrow  ftiot-paths,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants have  made  for  their  own  convenience.  The 
woods  are  extremely  fragrant,  from  the  many  aromatic 
trees  and  shrubs  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  every  dimaie  thrive  here  almost 
without  culture,  and  are  to  be  procured  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  water  is  excellent;  and  among  the  ordi-^ 
nary  productions  of  this  richest  province  of  Brazil  may 
be  ranked  cotton,  sugar^  coffee,  cocoa,  wheat,  rice,  pep- 
per, and  abundance  of  tobacco.  Vines  are  here  met 
with  in  great  perfection,  but  the  grapes  are  not  pres- 
sed for  the  purpose  o€  obtaining  wiue.  Gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  are  annually  exported  by  the  Por-. 
tuguese,  whose  indolence  has  prevented  them  from  giv- 
ing to  the  world  any  sati^iactory  accounts  concerning 
those  remote  rej^ions  which  are  sabject  to  their  autho- 
rity.   See  Brasil  Supplement. 

Riodt  Janeiro,  or  St  Sebastian,  an  extensive  ckys  the 
metropolis  of  the  foregoing  province  of  Br jziJ,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop.    It  has  a  very  extensive  andjcommodi-  ^ 
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lUo  de  Ja*  0U8  barboar,  which  is  defended  by  a  number  of  fort&  Its  reguhip ioree  is  said  to  consist  of  two  squadrons  of  Rio  de , 

°^      The  city  is  built  upon  ground  which  is  rather  low  and  cavalry,  two  regimenU  of  artillery,  six  re^ments  of  in-      "^r° 

'  »         was  at  one  period  of  a  swampy  nature ;  it  is  environed  fantry,  two  battalions  of  disciplined  militia,  and  SOO         [I 

by  hills  which  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  ad  vantages  diciplined  free  negroes,  making  a  sum  total  of  more    ^  _  * 

of  fresh  air,  both  from  the  land  and  the  sea,  on  which  than  10,000  men ;  but  Mr  Barrow  is  of  opinion  that    ^"^^ 

account  the  summers  are  inimical  to  health,  the  heat  be-  this  estimate  is  much  exaggerated,  since  during  his  stay 

ing  almost  sufibcating.     The  different  mechanics  cttrry  in  that  city  he  could  discover  nodiing  tp  warrant  such  a 

ontheir  respective  hrancheain  distinct  partaof  the  town,  conclusion;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole 

particular  trades  having  particular  streets  assigned  to  force  of  the  Brazils  united  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 

them.     The  viceroy's  pakce  is  erected  on  the  side  of  an  10,000  men.     This  place^  which  has  for  a  time  at  least 

extensive  square;  and  there  are  fountains  in  different  become  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  and  govern*- 

Oliier  squares,  to  which  an  aqueduct  of  considerable  meat  of  Portugal,  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  additional 

l^gth  conveys  water  over  valleys  by  a  double  row  of  importance,  and  may  perhaps  at  some  future  period  be 

arches.    On  the  exreme  point  are  a  fort  called  Santa  the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Crua«  built  on  a  prodigious  rock  of  granite,  and  a  Be-        JSjo  Janeiro,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  western  moun* 

Qedictine  convent,  jutting  into  the  harbour,  opfiosite  to  tains  of  Brazil,  and  running  east  through  that  country. 

tjrhicKis  Serpent  island^  where  there  are  houses  for  ma«  fails  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  St  Sebastian. 

gazines  and  naval  stores,  together  with  a  dock-yard.        RIOM,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

The  warehouses  for  the  reception  and  preparation  of  qsent  of  Puy  de  Dome ;  seated  on  a  hill,  in  so  agree- 

slaves  from  Africa  for  sale,  are  in.  another  part  of  the  able  a  country,  that  it  is  called  the  garden  qfAuvergne. 

hmrbuur,  known  by  the  name  of  Fa/ Loi^.  The  city  of  *"  ' 

Bio  Janeiro  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  o£  the 

same  name  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  streets  of  this 

city  are  in  general  well  paved  and  straight  The  houses 

in  general  are  two  otoriea  high,  covered  with  tiles,  and 

have  balconies  of  wood  extending  in  front  of  the  upper 

atonies ;  but  the  best  of  them  have  that  dull  and  heavy 


£.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat  45.  51. 

filOT,  in  Lai^.  The'riotous  assembling  of  13  per* 
sons,  or  more,  and  not  di3perBing  upon  prodaxnation, 
was  first  made  high  treason  by  statute  3  and  4  Edw.  VI« 
g.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli- 
gion to  be  effected :  but  that  statute  was  repealed  by 
statue  1  Mar.  c.  1.  among  the  other  treasons  created 


appearancewhidLmust  neeeaaarily  be  the  case  when  lat-  since  the  25  Edw.  III.;  though  the  prohibition  was  ia 
tieed  windows  supply  the  want  of  glass.  The  rocks  in  substance  re-enacted,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  panish* 
its  viciiii^  are  granite,  of  a  recL  whitOr  or  deep  blue  ipent,  by  statute  1  Mar,  st.  S.  c.  12.  which  made  th^ 
colour,  the  last  being  of  a  compact  and  hard  tex»    same  offence  a  single  felony.    These  statutes  specified 

and  pardculariaed  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  suppress ;  as,  for  example,  such  as  were  aet  on 
foot  with  intention  to  offer  violence  to  the  privy-coun-. 
eU,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain  other  specific  purposes ;  in  which  cases,  if  the 
persons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  statute  of  Mory  made 
felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  :  and  also  the 
Bfit  indemnified  the  peace-officers  and  tiieir  assistants,  if 
they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to  suppress 
such  riot  This  was  thought  a  necessary  security  in  that 


ture. 

Females  of  rank  and  distinction  are  sAid  to  have  fine 
dark  eyes,  countenances  full  of  animation,  and  their 
heads  only  ornamented  with  th^  tresses,  which  are 
bound  up  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  There  are  nume* 
rous  omvents  and  monasteries,  and  labour  is  in  general 
performed  by  slaves,  20,000  of  which  are  said  to  be  an« 
nually  imported.  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  a  city  of  very  consi- 
derable extent,  and  the  population,  including  slaves,  lias 
been  estimated  at  60,000 ;  but  according  to  Dr  Morse, 
at  no  fewer  than  200,000,  as  we  find  in  liis  American 


Gaaetleer,  published  in  179^;  y^  it  appears  esstraordi*-^  sanguinary  reign,  when  popery  was  intended  to  be  re-^ 

nary,  tiiat  m  such  a  city  there  is  neither  inn^  nor  hotel,  c^stablished,  which  waaliketoproducegreatdi«contenta: 

nor  any  sort  o^  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  but  at  first  it  was  made  only  for  a  year,  and  waa  afler* 

strangers,   ^udi  accommodation,  however,  is  scarcely  wards  continued  for  that  queen's  lifie.   And,  by  statuta 

necessary,  the  weak  and  jealous  goveramentbeing  so  in*.  1  Eliz.  c.  1 6.  when  a  reformation  in  religion  was  to  he, 

hospitable,  as  to  prohibit  straui^ers  from  remaining  on  once  more  attempted*  it  was  revived  and  continued  du- 

shore  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  from  walk-  ring  her  life  also;  and  then  expired.     From  the  acqss-» 

ipg  the  streets  during  the  day  without  military  spies,  sion  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  nei 

.  When  Mr  Barrow  visited  this  plaoe»  he  found  only  ver  once  thought  expedient  to  revive  it ;  but,  in  that 

two  booksellers  shops  iait,  after  a  long  search,  and  firstyearof  George  L  it  waa  judged  necessary,  in  ordec 

many  inquiries ;  but  they  contained  notinng  useful  or;  to  support  the  execution  of  the  act  of  settlement,  to  ro« 

interesting  to  a  native  of  Britain.    A  number  of  old  vo-.  n^ew  it,  and  at  one  stroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with 

lumes  on.  the  subjects  of  alchemy  and  medicine,  many  lai^e  a*  iditions.  For,  whereas  the  former  acts  ej^pressty 

more  on  church  history  and  theological  ccmtrovarfy,  defined  and  specified  what  should  be  accounted  a  riot, 

widi  a  few  on  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  house  of  Brag*,  the  statute  1  Oeo.  I.  c.  5.  enacts,  generally,  that  if  any 

anxa«  were  all  their  catalogues  contained.  12  persons  are  unlawfully  assembled  to  the  disturbance 

It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  go  ia  small  of  the  peace,  and  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 

parties  to  the  Public  Garden,  where  they  take  supper,  under-sheriff,  or  mayor  of  a  town,  shall  think  proper  to 

walk,  andenjoy  themselves  with  music  and  fireworks  to  command  them  by  proclamation  to  disperse,  if  they  con- 

a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  temn  his  orders  and  continue  together  for  one  hour  af- 

Rio  de  Janeiro  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  grand  terwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony  without  benefit 

central  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Braxils,  from  which  of  clergy.     And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  procla^ 

cveiy  other  part  of  it  may  be^  at  any  time  overawed*  mation  be  by  force  opposed^,  or  thQ  r^er  be  iq  any 

manner 
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xaanner  wilfully  hioilered  from  the  reading  of  it,  such 
opposers  and  Iiindercrs  are  feltins  without  benefit  of  cler- 
gy ;  and  all  persons  to  whom  such  proclamalion  auglu  to 
have  been  made,  and  knowing  of  such  hindrance,  and 
not  dispersing^  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
There  is  the  like  indemnifying  clause,  in  case  any  of  the 
mob  be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  disperse 
them  ;  being  copied  from  the  act  of  Queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  subsequent  clause  of  the  new  act,  if  any  person,  so 
riotously  assembled,  befiin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chape),  meeting-house,  dwelling- 
house,  or  out-hooses,  they  shall  be  felons  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  must  have  three 
persons  at  least  to  constitute  them.  An  unlawfid  astern^ 
hly  is,  when  three,  or  more»  do  assemble  themselves  \o* 
gether  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  as  to  pull  down  indo- 
sures,  to  destroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
It.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  unlaw* 
ful  act  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  breaking 
down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  conunon,  or  of 
way,  and  make  some  advances  towards  it.  Krioln 
where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  act  of  vio- 
lence, either  with  or  without  a  common  cause  or  qoar* 
rel ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in 
another's  park,  chase,  w«rren,  or  liberty ;  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  act  with  force  and  violence ;  or  even  db 
a  lawful  act,  as  removing  a  nuisance,  in  a  violent  and 
iumaltuous  manner.  The  punishment  of  unlawful  as« 
aemblies,  if  to  the  number  of  1 S,  we  have  just  now  seen, 
may  be  capital,  aceorvling  to  the  circumstances  that  at- 
tend it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  tliree  to  eleven,  is  by 
fine  sml  imprisonment  only.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
riots  and  routs  by  the  common  law ;  to  which  the  pil- 
lory in  very  enormous  cases  has  been  sometimes  super- 
added. And  by  the  statute  IS  Hen.  IV.  c  7.  any  two 
justices,  together  with  tlie  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the 
county,  may  come  with  the  posst  comiiaiitM,  if  need  be, 
and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assembly,  or  rout,  arrest  the 
rioters,  and  record  oponthe  spot  the  natuse  and  circum- 
stances of  the  whole  transaction ;  which  record  alone 
shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  offenders.  In  the 
interpretation  of  which  statute  it  hath  been  holden,  that 
all  persons,  noblemen  and  others,  except  women,  cler- 
gymen, persons  decrepit,  and  infiints  under  15,  are 
bound  to  attend  the  justices  in  suppressing  a  riot,  upon 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  that  any  batterv, 
wounding,  or  kilh'ng  the  rioters,'  that  may  hsppen  m 
suppressing  the  riot,  is  justifi-ible.  So  that  our  ancient 
law,  previous  to  the  modem  riot-act,  seems  pretty  well 
to  have  guarded  against  any  violent  breach  of  the  pub- 
He  peace ;  espedally  as  any  riotous  assembly  on  a  public 
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Nipsaa,  in  a  country  which  supplies  the  best  beeves  in 
Denmark.  It  is  45  miles  north-west  of  Sleswick  and 
2,5  soulh-hy-west  of  Wiburg.  E.  Long.  8.  94.  N.  Lat  ^ 
55.  S5.  The  diocese  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  those 
of  Wiburg  and  Athuys,  on  the  south  by  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea. 

RIPENING  of  Grat/i,  means  its  arriving  to  matu- 
rity. The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £- 
dinburgh,  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  fiurmers  in 
this  country ;  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti^ 
nued  rains,  that  the  com  is  quite  green  when  the  frost 
sets  in ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  farmers  cut  it 
down.  Without  thinking  it  can  possibly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

"  Summer  17m  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harvest  was  very  late,  and  modi  of 
the  grain,  especially  oats,  was  green  even  in  October. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  the  cold  was  so  great,  that,, 
in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near  Kinneil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowstounness,  ice  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended  by  many 
farmers,  Uiat  such  a  degree  of  cold  would  effectually 
prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their  corn. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  Dr  Roebuck  selected 
several  stalks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal  fulness,  and  imme* 
diately  cut  tliose  which,  on  the  most  attentive  cempari* 
son,  appeared  the  best,  and  marked  the  others,  but  $1^ 


lowed  them  tp  remain  in  the  fidd  14  days  lonser;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  they  too  were  cut,  and  kept  in 
«  dry  room  for  10  days.  The  grains  of  each  wffcel 
were  then  weighed ;  when  1 1  of  the  grains  whidi  bad 
been  led  stsnding  in  the  field  were  found  to  be  equal  in 
weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which  had  been  cut  a  fort- 
night sooner,  tliough  even  the  best  of  the  grains  were 
fkr  from  being  ripe.  During  that  fortnight  (viz.  from 
October  7th  to  October  8 1st)  the  average  heat,  according 
to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  was  observed  evtry 
day  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing, was  a  little  above  45.  Dr  Roebuck  observes,  that 
this  ripening  and  filling  of  com  in  so  low  a  temperature 
should  be  the  less  surprising  to  us,  when  we  reflect,  that 
seed-corn  will  vegetate  in  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  and 
he  draws  an  important  inference  firom  his  observations, 
vis.  That  farmers  should  be  cautious  of  cutting  down 
their  unripe  com,  on  the  supposition  that  in  a  cold  an« 
tumn  it  could  fill  no  more." 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1 79d>  uniler 
the  signature  of  Agricola,  when  speakinjgf  on  this  subject, 
adds  the  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  "  That 
gnuh  cut  down  before  it  is  quite  rifje  will  grow  or  spring 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro- 
perty preserved.    I  rekte  this  from  a  fact,  and  also  on 


or  general  account,  as  to  redress  grievances  or  pull  down  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  experien- 

all  indosures,  and  also  resisting  the  king's  forces  if  sent  ced  farmers  in  this  ishmd,  William  Craik  of  Arbigland, 

to  keep  the  peace,  may  amount  to  overt  acU  of  high  Esq.  near  Dumfries,  who  was  taught  by  such  a  season 

treason,  by  levying  war  against  the  king.  as  this  threatens  to  prove.    This  being  the  case,  eve»f 

RIP£N,  a  sea^port  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut-  wise  economical  farmer  will  preserve  his  ripe  and  plump 

land,  and  capitid  of  a  diocese  of  the  same  name,  with  a  grain  for  bread,  and  sow  the  green  and  seemingly  shri- 

bishop's  see,  a  good  harbour,  a  castle,  two  colleges,  and  veiled  grain,  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  plants 


a  public  library.  The  tombs  of  several  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  church,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  structure.  The  har1>our,  which  has  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  this  place,  is  at  a 
email  distance^  being  seat^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


proceeding  from  such  seed  will  yield  as  strong  and  thri- 
ving com  as  what  grows  from  plump  seed.  By  this 
means  the  former  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 
having  the  com  most  productive  in  flour  for  bread,  and. 
his  light  shrivelled  grain  will  go  much  farther  in  seed 
Digitized  than. 
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tlian  the  plump  grain  would  do.  I  saw  the  experiment 
made  on  whe^t  which  was  so  shrive'led  that  it  was 
thought  scarcely  worth  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet  pro- 
duced heavy  Wge  ears." 

RIPHOEAN  MOUNTAINS,  are  a  chain  of  hifl^h 
mountains  in  Russia,  to  the  norlh-ea-t  of  the  ri v«r  Ohy, 
where  there  ar«  said  to  be  the  finest  sables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

RIl'HATH,  or  Riphat,  second  son  of  Gomcr, 
and  grandson  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  ns-i  Ripkai).  In 
most  copies  he  is  called  Diphnlh  in  the  Chronicles 
(I  Chr.  i.  6.  net  Diphai),  'i'hc  resemblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  i  liesk  and  t  Daicik  is  so  much 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  che  cre- 
dit of  ihe  translators  of  our  English  version  be  it  said, 
that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  restored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  ^It- 
phath.  The  learned  arc  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Riphatb.  The 
Chaldee  «nd  Arabic  take  it  for  France;  Eusebius  for 
the  country  of  the  Sauromatse ;  the  Chronicon  Alexan- 
drinura  for  that  of  the  Ganunantae ;  Josephus  for  r»- 
phlagonia.  Mela  assures  us,  that  anciently  the  people 
of  this  province  were  called  JUphatcti,  or  Riphaces ; 
and  in  Bithynia,  bordering  upon  Paphlaironia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebus,  a  pe^ip!e  called  J^eA«w/«,  and 
a  canton  of  the  same  name.  These  ^reason^  have  pre- 
vailed with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphl'tgonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Montes 
Riphei ;  and  this  opinion  seems  the  moit  reasonable  to 
u«,  because  the  other  son*  ofGomer  peopled  the  north- 
em  countries  towards  Scylhia,  and  beyond  the  Euxine 
sea. 

RISIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  exciting  laufihter. 
Lvdicraui  is  a  gener^  term,  eignilying,  as  may  ap- 
peir  from  its  derivation,  what  is  pl.^ysome,  sportive,  or 
jocular.  Ludicrous  therefore  seenjs  ttie  genus,  ot  i^  hich 
risihU  is  a  speciois,  limited  as  above  to  what  make^  us 
lau^h. 

However  easy  it  may  be,  conceniing  any  particul.ir 
object,  to  Fay  whether  it  be  ri-ible  or  not,  it  seems  dif.' 
ficult,  if  at  all  practicable,  toesUblishany  generi^l  cba« 
racTcr,  by  which  ol  jects  of  that  kind  n^ay  be  distin- 
guished from  others.  Nur  is  that  asingular  ctse;  ior, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  most -of 
the  articles  already  handled.  ^  There  is  nothing  more 
easy,  viewing  a  particular  object,  than  to  pronounce 
that  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little;  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  rules  lor  ranging  objects  under 
differert  clas-.es  according  to  these  qualities,  we  should 
be  much  gravtlled  A  separate  cause  increases  the  ilif^ 
ficulty  of  distinguisbiag  risible  objects  by  a  genera!  cha- 
^  racter :  alt  mm  are  not  equally  affected  by  risible  ob- 
jects, nor  the  same  man  at  all  times ;  for  in  high  spirits 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will  scarce- 
ly proviike  a  smile  in  a  grave  mood.  Risible  objects, 
however,  are  circumscribed  within  certain  limits.  No 
object  is  risible  but  what  appears  dight,  little,  or  trivial; 
for  we  Iwugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  our 
own  inteiest  or  to  that  of  others.  A  real  distrcfs  raises 
pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ri-ible ;  but  a  slight  or 
imagintry  distress,  which  moves  rot  pity,  is  rifible. 
l*he  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is 
extremely  risible;  so  is  the  scene  where  Sancho,  in  a 
drrk  night,  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  attocbing  himself 
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to  the  side  by  hand  and  foot,  han^rs  there  in  terrible  dis* 
mny  tid  the  morning,  when  he  discovers  him^rlf  to  be 
within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nose  remarkab'y  long 
or  short,  is  risible ;  but  to  want  it  altogether,  so  far 
from  provoking  laughter,  raises  horror  in  the  spectator. 
With  respect  to  works  both  of  nature  and  art,  nore  of 
them  are  risible  but  what  are  out  of  rule ;  some  remark* 
able  defect  or  excess,  a  very  long  visage,  f^r  example, 
or  a  very  short  onv.  Hence  nothing  just,  proper,  de<» 
cent,  beautiful,  pTe]iortioned,  or  grand,  is  risible. 

Even  from  this  slight  sketch  it  will  be  readily  crjnjec-' 
tured,  that  the  emotion  raised  by  a  risible  object  is  of  « 
nature  so  singular,  as  scare;  ly  to  find  place  while  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  any  other  pas«ion -or  emotion ;  and  the 
conjecture  is  verified  by  experience ;  fvr  we  scarce  ever 
find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One  emo« 
tion  we  must  except;  and  that  is,  contempt  raided  by 
certain  improprieties :  every  improper  act  inspires  us 
with  some  degree  of  contempt  f(»r  the  author ;  and  if  an 
improper  act  be  at  the  same  time  risible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  absurdities  are  nr)ted 
instances,  the  two  i  motions  of  contempt  and  of  laughteif 
unite  intimately  in  die  mind,  and  prmlnce  externally 
what  is  termed  a  iau^  of  deritum  or  (tf  9coru,  Hence 
objects  that  cau.^e  laughter  may  bedistingui  shed  into  tvro 
kinds  :  they  are  eitlicr  risible  or  rtdicnlous,  A  risible 
ol  ject  is  mirthful  only ;  a  ridiculous  object  is  both  mirth- 
ful and  contemptible.  The  first  raises  an  emotion  of 
laughter  that  is  al^>getber  plensant :  the  pleasant  eniq« 
tion  of  laughter  raised  by  tbeother,  is  blended  with  the 
painful  emotion  of  contempt ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  ihe  t  motion  ff  ridicule.  The  pain  a  rtdiciiloua 
object  gives  me,  is  resented  and  punished  by  a  laugh  of 
cterision.  A  risible  ot  Ject,  (»n  the  other  hand,  give^  me 
no  pain  :  it  is  i-l together  pleasant  by  a  cert. i in  sort  of 
titilli.tion,  which  is  expressed  externiilly  ly  mirthful 
LiU£:htcr.    See  Ridicule. 

Risible  oUjects  are  so  common,  and  so  well  undt*r« 
stood,  th^t  it  is  unnecessary  to  consume  pa|  er  or  time 
upon  tliem<     Take  tlie  few  following  examj.les : 

Fahiaff.     I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like 

a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring.     When  he 

WHS  naked,  he  was,  for  aU  the  world  like  a  fotked  radi$h^ 

with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Srcotid  Part,  Henry  J  F,  act  iiL  tc  ^. 

The  forgoing  is  of  disproportion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  slight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

FaUiaf.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack,  put  a  toast 
in't.  Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  bar« 
row  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  uito  the 
Thames !  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butter'd,  and  ^\ve  them 
to  a  df  g  ior  a  new->ear's  gifV.  The  rogues  sHghtect 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies  fifieen  i'th'litw 
ter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  sinking  ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  shouhl  doi^n.  I  had  btendruwn'd,  but  that  the 
shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  : 
for  the  water  shells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  swell'd?  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  oi*  mummy. 

Merry  fVivcs  qf  WinftQ^,^t  iii.  sc.  1 5* 
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Fa/siaff.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  Mnster  Brook,  wh«t 
I  have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
^ood.  BeinT  thus  cramm'd  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of 
Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
I>atchet.lane.  They  took  nee  on  their  shoulders,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  ask'cl 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  thtir  basket.  I 
quak'd  for  feir,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
search'd  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuc- 
kold, held  his  hand.  Wtll,  on  went  he  for  a  search, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  tlie  se- 
quel. Master  Brook.  I  suffered  tlie  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths:    first,  an   intolerable  fright,  to  be 


ner  of  celebrating  diviue  service  in  this  or  that  coun- 
try. 

RITOIINELLO,  or  Repeat,  in  Music,  the  burden 
of  a  sonsr,  or  the  repetition  of  the  first  or  other  verses  of 
a  fion^  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 
,  IIITTERHUSIUS,  Conrad,  a  learned  German 
civilian,  bom  at  Brunswick  in  1  oGO.  He  was  proces- 
sor of  civil  law  at  Alldorf,  and  published  a  variety  of 
works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  ;  together  with  an  edi- 
tion of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin :  he  was  moreover 
an  excellent  critic  ;  his  notes  upon  many  eminent  au- 
tliors  having  been  inserted  in  the  best  editions  of  them. 
He  died  in  16I5. 

RITUAL,*  a  book  directing  the  order   and  man- 


detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether;  next,  to  be  ner  to  be  observed  in  performing  divine  service  in  a 

compass'd  like  a  good  bill)o,  in  the  circumference  of  a  particular  church,  diocese,  or  the  like.     The  ancient 

peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be  stopt  heathens  had  also  their  rituals^  which  contained  their 

in,  like  a  Strong  distillation,  with  stinking  dotbes  that  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  building  a  city, 

fretted  in  their  own  grease.     Think  of  that,  a  man  of  consecrating  a  temple  or  altar,  in  sacrificing,  and  dei- 

my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  lying,  in  dividing  the  curiae,  tribes,  centuries,  and. 


as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw  ;  it 
was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height 
of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stew'd  in 
grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  cool'd  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a. 


in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  several  passages  in  Cato's  books,  De  re  Rustiw, 
which  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  rituah  of  the  an- 
cients. 

RIVAL,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  persons  who 


horse-shoe ;  think  of  that ;  hissing  hot ;  tliink  o£  that^  have  the  same  pretensions ;  and  which  Is  properly  ap-^ 

Mr  Brook.  plied  to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively^  to  an 

Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  17.  tagpniit  in  any  other  pursuit. 
SITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  mani* 
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tltOity  of 
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Origin  of 
thdr 


T  S  a  current  of  fresh  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or  CttAN- 
•*■     NEL  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  considerable  collection 
of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  ol  two  or  more  Brooks, 
Vhich  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united  streams  ot  se- 
veral Rivui.ETS»  which  have  collected  the  supplies  of 
many  Rills  trickling  down  from  numberless  springs, 
and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the  8k)ping 
grounds  the  surplus  of  every  shower. 

Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  surface 
of  this  globe,  serving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme- 
diatdy  redundant  in  our.  rains  and  springs,  and  also 
as  boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways, 
and  in  many  countries  as  plentiful  storehouse^.  They 
,also  fertilize  our  soil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields 
the  richest  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains, 
where  it  would  have  remained  useless  for  want  of  genial 
heat 

Being  such  interesting  objects  of  attention,  every 
branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires 
a  sort  of  personal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
diflicult  to  find  the  principle;  for  the  name  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  of  the  sources,  while 
.all  the  contributing  streams  are  lost,  although  their  wa- 
ters form  the  chief  part  of  the  collection.  And  some- 
times the  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  preserved  is  small- 
er than  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lose  their  name 
in  that  of  the  more  illustrious  family.    Some  rivers  in* 


deed  are'  respectable  even  at  theirbirth,  coming  at  once- 
in  force  from  some  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  the  river  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  streams 
vk  hich  ifsue  in  all  directions  from  the  Baical  lake.  But, 
like  the  sons  of  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  descent,  and 
should  take  their  name  from  one  of  the  feeders  of  these 
lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  case  with  a  few,  such  as  the 
Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  These,  after  having  mixed 
their,  waters  with^those  of  the  lake^  resume  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  name  at  its  outlet 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progress,  and  even         4 
the  features  of  their  character,  bear  some  resemblance  ^^^  *Bd 
(as  has  been  prettily  observed  by  Pliny)  to  the  life  of  P[5fJ*JJ  "* 
man.     The  river  springs  from  the  earth ;  but  its  origin  the  Bfe  of  . 
is  in  heaven.     Its  beginnings  are  insignificant,  and  its  man. 
infancy,  is  fiavc^ous ;  it  pkye  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow;   it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  strength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and  i 
impetuous.     Impatient  of  the  restraints  which  it  stilL 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is  - 
.  restless  and  fretful ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unsteady 
in  its  course.     Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataract,  tearing, 
up  and  overturning  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  and 
it  shoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock :  then  it  bec^ea  . 
a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glin.     Recovering  breath  by  repose,  it  again  dashes 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mischief,  it  quits  all 
that  it  has  swept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the 
valley  strewed  with  the  rejected  waste.     Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  cornea  abroad  into  the  world,  jous- 
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neying  with  more  pruilencc  and  discretions  throii/rh  cul-  bit,  and  every  increase  of  civilization  and  improvement, 
tivated  fields,  yielding  to  circumstances,  and  winding  the  fond  adoration  oif  the  inhabitants  of  those  fruitlul  ^ 
round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove,  countries  through  which  they  hold  their  stately  course. 
It  passes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  buf^y  and  their  waters  are  still  held  sacred.  No  progress  of 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  services  on  every  side,  and  artificial  refinement,  not  all  the  corruption  of  luxurious 
becomes  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  country,  sensuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na- 
Kow  increased  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced  in  live  growth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  sentiment  is 
its  course  of  existence,  it  becomes  grave  and  stately  in  its  congenial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  universal  ; 
motions,  loves  peace  and. quiet ;  and  in  majestic  silence  and  we  could  almost  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  rea« 
rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  der,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  breast, 
vast  abyss.  Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  case 

The  philosopher,  the  real  lover^iirisdom,  sees  much  of  the  corrupted  inhabiUnts  of  the  populous  and  busy 
to  admire  in  tiie  economy  and  mechanism  of  running  cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplation  of 
waters ;  and  there  are  few  operations  of  nature  whidi  their  own  individual  eiiertions  as  the  sources  of  all  their 
give  him  more  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad-  hopes.  Give  the  shoemaker  butleatherand  a  few  tools, 
jufitment  of  the  most  simple  means  for  attaining  many  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  disappoint  him ; 
purposes  of  most  extensive  beneficence.  All  mankind  but  the  simpler  inhabitants  of  the  country,  tlie  most 
seems  to  have  felt  this.  The  heart  of  man  is  jever  open  worthy  and  the  most  respectable  part  of  every  nation, 
(unless  perverted  by  the  habits  of  selfish  indulgence  afler  equal,  pefhaps  greater  exerUon  both  of  skill  and 
and  arrogant  self-conceit}  to  impressions  of  gratitude  of  industry,  are  more  accustomed  to  resign  themselves 
and  love.     He  who  ascribes  tiiereli^ous  principle  (de«    to  the  great  ministers  of  Providence,  and  to  look  up  to 


based  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abuses  of  su 
perstition)  to  the  workings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray 
the  slavish  meanness  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 
unfair  and  a  false  picture  of  the  hearts  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philosopher  when  he 
penned  his  often  quott d  apophthegm.     Indeed  his  own 


heaven  for  the  ••  early  and  the  latter  rains,"  without 
which  all  their  labours  are  fruitless. 


"^extrcma  per  UIm 


Numeitque  excedens  len-is  vestigia  JeciL 


6 
llieeftect 
cf  grati- 
tude and 
affection. 


^ ^ .   ^        ^  An^  among  the  husbandmen  and  the  shepherds  of  all 

invocation  shows  how  muchthe  animal  was  blended  with  nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  same  fond  attachment  to 

the  sage.  their  springs  and  rivulets. 
We  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  with  an  ho- 


nest and  candid  mind,  unbias^sed  by  Jicentious  wishes, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  will  acknow-* 
ledge  that  the  amiable    emotions  of  the  human  soul 


Fortunafe  senex,  hie  inierJUtmiMa  nota 
Eifoiftes  sacrosjrigus  captains  apacvm, 

was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Meliboeus.     We 


have  had  their  share  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities  hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 

whose  worship  filled  up  their  kalendirs.     The  sun  and  whose  source  is  not  looked  on  with  some  respect 
the  host  of  heaven  have  in  all  ages  and  nations  been        We  repeat  our  assertion,  that  this  worship  was  the 

the  objects  of  a  sincere  worship.     Next  to  them,  the  offdpring  of  atfecticm  mnd  gratitude,  and  that  it  is*giving 

rivers  seem  to  have  attracted  the  grateful  ackncyw-  a  very  unfair  and  falee  picture  of  the  human  mind  to 


ledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries.  They  have  everywhere  been  considered  sis  a 
sort  of  tutelar  divinities ;  and -each  Kttle  district,  every 
retired  valley,  had  its  river  god,  who  was  prefinred 
to  sli  others  with  a  partial  fondness.  The  expostula- 
tion of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  was  offended  with  the 
prophet  for  enjoining  him  to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan, 
was  the  natural  effusion  of  this  attachment.  '*  What ! 
(said  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  of  Judea  ? 
14ight  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  dean  ? 
away  wroth." 


ascribe  these  superstitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alon^. 
These  would  hnve  represented  the  river  gods  as  seated 
en  ruins,  bramlishing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouring  out  their  sweeping  torrents.  But  no  such 
thing.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
expressed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
eveiy  emotion  of  the  human  souL  They  figured  the 
Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentleness  and 
of  elegance.  These  are  represented  as  partially  attach- 
ed to  the  children  of  men ;  and  their  interference  in  hu- 
So  he  went  man  affairs  is  always  in  acts  of  kind  assistance  and  pro- 
tection.    They  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  rural  dei- 


In^Jthose  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la-  ties  of  the  noorthem  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
boors,  andithe  hopes  ot  the  shepherd  and  the  husband-  ^etr  caprices  and  resennnents.  And  .  if  we  attend  to 
man,  were  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  ap-  the  descriptions  and  representations  of  their  Biver- 
proach  and  recess  of  the  sun,  and  depended  rather  on  Gone,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
what  happened  in  a  far  distant  country  by  the  falls  of  slavidi  fear  never  tails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  yen- 
periodical  rains  mr  the  melting  of  collected  snows,  the  geance,  we.  shall  find  the  same  expression  of  affectionate 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the- river  of  Pegu,  were  trust  and  confidence  in  their  kind  dispositions.  They 
the  sensible  agents  of  nature  in  precurhig  to  the  inha-  'are  generally  called  by  the  respectoble  but  endearing 
bitantts  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and  name  of Jather.  **  Da  Tffberi  pater"  says  Virgil.  Mr 
^hey  became  the  objects  of  grateful  veneration.  Their  Bruoe  says  that  the  Nile  at  its  source  is  called  the  abay 
sources  were  sought  out  witli  anxious  care  even  by  or  "  fiither."  We  observe  this  word,  or  its  radix, 
conquering  ijrincts ;  and  when  found,  were  universally  blended  with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  east ;  and 
worshipped  with  the  moU  affectionate  devoticm.  Tht;se  think  it  probable  that  when  our  traveller  got  this  namb 
jremarakskble  rivers,  so  eminently  and  so  palpably  bene-  trom  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied 
AiJMiXi  preserve  U  this  day^  amidst  every  chaise  of  ha.   to  the  stream  what  is  memit  to  iexpress  the  tutelar  or 

presiding 
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History.'  presiding  spirit.  The  river  gods  are  always  represented 
^ig'y  ^^  as  venerable  old  men,  to  indicate  their  being  coeval 
with  the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  crttda  viriiiisque  M'^ 
ncctusy  and  they  are  never  represented  as  oppressed  "with 
age  and  decrepitude.  Their  beards  are  long  and  flow- 
ing, their  looks  placid,  their  attitude  easy,  reclined  on  a 
bank,  covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading 
sedges  and  bulrushes,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from 
which  they  pour  out  their  plentiful  andfertilizing  streams. 
—Mr  Bruce's  description  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  sacred  waters,  has  not  a 
frowning  feature ;  and  the  hospitable  old  man,  with 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priesthood 
which  peopled  the  litde  village  of  Geesh,  form  a  con- 
trast with  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  whom  a  mi- 
litary leader  was  called  the  lamby  because  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  clearly  paints  the 
inspiring  principle  of  this  superstition.  Pliny  sa3r8  (lib. 
▼iii.  8.)  that  at  the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  there  is  an 
ancient  temple  highly  respected.  The  presence  and 
the  power  of  the  divinity  tu«  expressed  by  the  fates 
whidr  stand  in  the  vestibule.— Around  tliis  temple 
are  several  little  chapels,  each  of  which  covers  a  sa- 
cred fountain ;  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  ^of  se^ 
vend  little  rivers  which  unite  their  streams  with  him. 
.At  some  distance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which 
divides  the  sacred  waters  from  those  which  are  open  to 
common  use.  No  one  must  presume  to  set  his  foot  in 
the  streams  above  this  bridge;  and  to  step^over  any  of 
them  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  person  infamous. 
'  They  can  only  be  visited  in  a  consecrated  boat  Be- 
low the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  incessantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers. See  also  Vihitn  Se^sir.  Orbeiitd,  p.  10]^. 
JOS',  and  221—223.  also  Sneton.  CoHguloy  c  43.  Firg. 
Ceorg,  il  1*6. 

Wnat  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows 
ijtear  its  source)  through  the  richest  pastures,  through 
which  it  was  carefully  distributed  by 'numberless  drains; 
«nd  these  nourished  cattle  of  such  spotless  whiteness  and 
extraordinary  beauty,  that  they  were  sought  for  witii 
eagerness  over  all  Itidy,  as  the  most  acceptable  victims 
in  th^ir  sacrifices.  Is  not  this  superstition  then  an  ef- 
Ibsion  of  gratitude  ? 

Suth  are  the  dictates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
breasts,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  self- 
conceit,  and  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  feeling  the 
«  impression.     We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology 

for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumstance  of 
the  superstitious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot 
think  that  our  readers  will  be  displeased  at  having 
Hgreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  S^ 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philosophy  will  not  only 
enlighten  the  understanding,  but  idso  warm  and  cherish 
the  affections  of  the  heart 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  rirei;^,  we  have  rery 
little  to  offer  in  this  place.  It  is  obvious  to  every  perw 
•on,  that  besides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  snows  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  soil  or  taken  up  by  tlie  plants  which 
cover  the  earth,  they  are  fed  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely by  the  springs.  A  few  remarkable  streams  rush 
at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  continuation  of  subterraneous  rivers,  whose 
4frigin  we  are  therefore  to  seek  out;  and  we  do  not 
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know  any  circumstance  in  which  their  ihrst  beginninrrs  nisfmy. 
differ  from  those  of  other  rivers,  which  are  formed  by  >— -y  ^»^ 
the  union  of  little  streams  and  rills,  each  of  which  hns 
its  own  source  in  a  ^ring  or  fountain.  This  question, 
therefore.  What  is  the  proeess  of  nature,  and  what  are 
the  supplies  which  fill  our  springs  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  word  Spring. 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  partof  die  globe.  The  crust  of  ^ 
earth  with  which  the  rocky  framing  of  this  globe  is 
covered  is  generally  stratified.  Some  of  these  strata  are 
extremely  pervious  to  water,  having  but  small  attraction 
for  its  pturtides,  and  being  very  porous.  Such  is  the 
quality  of  gravelly  strata  in  an  eminent  degree.  Other 
strata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attract  water  more  strong- 
ly, and  refuse  it  passage.  This  is  the  case  with  firai 
rock  and  with  day.  When  a  stratum  of  the  first  kind 
has  one  of  the  other  immediately  under  it,  the  water  re- 
mains inthe  upper  stratum,  and  bursts  out  wherever'the 
sloping  sides  of  the  hills  cut  off"  the  strata,  and  this  will 
be  the  form  of  a  trickling  spring,  because  the  water  in 
the  porous  stratum  is  greatly  obstructed  in  its  passage 
towards  the  outlet  As  this  irregular  formation  of  ^e 
earth  -^is  very  general,  we  must  have  springs,  and  qf 
course  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every  oomer  where  there 
are  high  grounds.  g 

Rivers  flow  from  the  higher  to  the  low  grounds.    It  They  floir 
is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  which  distributes  fnm  the 
them  over  die  surface  of  the  earth.     And  this  appears  ^^f'j*'^ 
to  be  accomplished  with  considerable  regularity ;  and,  !„^„2^ 
except  the  great  desert  of  Kobi  on  the  confines  of  Chi*-  *"'™"' 
nese  Tartaiy,  we  do  not  remember  any  very  extensive 
tract  of  ground  that  is  deprived  ^f  those  channels  for 
voiding  ^e  superflwrns  waters ;  and  even  there  diey  are 
far  from  being  redundant  9 

The  courses  of  rivers  give  us  the  best  g^eral  method  Conne  of 
for  judging  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.  Thus  it  the  riven  of 
appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are  the  highest  ^*"*P*» 
grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  slopes  in 
every  direction.  From  Xktt  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  whose  courses  mark  the  two  great  val» 
leys,  into  which  many  lateral  streams  descend.  The 
Po  also  and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  same  head,  and 
with  a  steeper  and  shorteic  course  find  their  way  to  the 
sea  through  valleys  of  less  breadth  and  length.  On 
the  we^t  side  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
%one  the  ground  rises  pretty  fast,  so  that  few  tribu- 
tary streams  eome  into  them  from  that  side ;  and  from 
this  gentle  elevation  France  slopes  to  the  westward.  If 
a  line,  nearly  straight,  but  bending  a  littleto  the  nortii- 
ward,  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switzer- 
land all  the  way  to  Sblikamskoy  in  Siberia,  it  will 
neariy  pass  through  the  most  elevated  part  of  Europe; 
for  in  tiiis  tract  most  of  the  rivers  have  their  rise.  *  On 
the  left  go  off  the  various  feeders  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  the  Wesel,  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva, 
the  Dwina,  the  Petsora.  On  the  right,  af^  passing 
the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  we  see  ^e  sources  of  the 
•Sereth  and  Pnith,  the  Dniester,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie« 
per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  elevation^ 
however,  is  extremely  moderate :  and  it  appears  from 
the  levels  taken  with  the  barometer  by  the  Abbe  Chappe 
d'Auterodie,  that  the  head  of  the  Volga  is  not  more 
than  470  fieet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  And 
wa  may  observe  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  mouthy  ^^f 
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it  dischatfl^s  ha  watm  into  tlie  Caspian  aea,  is  undoubt* 
'  edly  lower  by  many  feet,  than  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  See  Pneumatics,  N^  S77'  Spain  and  Fin« 
land^  with  Lapland^  Norway,  and  Sweoeni  form  two 
detached  parts,  wldch.  have  little  symmetry  with  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

A  chain  of  roouijitains  begins  in  No^a  Zembla^  and 
stretches  due  south'  to  near  the  Caspian  sea,  dividing 
Europe  from  A«ia.  About  three  or  four  degrees  nordi 
ef  the  Caspian  sea  it  bends  to  the  south-east,  traverses 
western  Tartary,  and  passing  between  the  Tengis  and 
Zai^an  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  east  and  south. 
The  eastern  branch  runs  to  the  rilores  of  Korea  and 
Kamtschatka.  The  southern  branch  traverses  Turkestan 
and  Thibet,  separating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  joins  an  arm  stretching  from  the 
great  eastern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
very  singular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  issue  fh>m 
it  in  every  direction.  Three  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
close  together,  dividing  the  continent  into  nairow  slips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowing  in  the  mtddlie, 
and^  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Cochin-china.  From  the  same  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  east,  and  passes  a  little 
north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  this  a  singular 
centre ;  for  though  it  sends  off  so  many  branches,  it  fs 
by  no  means  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  continent.. 
In  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  first  south- 
cm  ridge  (which  cornea  from  between  the  lakes  Ten- 
gis and  Zaiaan),  the  great  eastern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almost  unites  with  the  southern  ric%e,  h'es.  the 
Boutan,  and  part  of  Thibet,  and  the  many  Jittle  rivers 
which  occupy  its  surface  flow  southward  and  eastyrard*, 
uniting  a  littie  to  the  north  of  the  centre  often  men- 
tioned, and  then  pas»  through  a  gorge  eastward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  these 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  seated  on  the  highest 
parts  of  tiie  country ;  for  the  rivers  whiehr  oorrespond' 
to  them  are  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  and  receive 
thm  chief  suppfies  from  die  other  sides.  This  is  re- 
markably the  case  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al- 
most parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zem-, 
bla.  It  reonves  its  supplies  from  the  east,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  source  far  east.  The  highes  grounds  (if  we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boun(laries) 
of  the  oondnent  seem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
mucs,  about  §5^  east  from  London,  and  latitude  43^  or 
45^  north.  It  is  represented  as  a  fine  though  sandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lose  themselves 
in  the  sand,  or  end  in  litde  salt  lakes.  Thi»  elevation 
stretches  north-east  to  a  great  distance;  and  in  this 
tract  we  find  the  heads  of  the  It^tish,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
ffuskaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  some  other  rivers,  which  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  great  ri- 
"ver  Amur,  and  many  smaller  rivers,  whose  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rises  on  the  south  sideof  the  great  eastern  sidgewe  have 
'80  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  oonti- 
nuadon  of  the  former,-  is  somewhat  of  the  same  com- 
plexion, being  very  sandy,  and  at  present  is  a  desert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  described,  however,  as  inter- 
spersed with  vast  tracts  of  rich  pasture ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  great  nadon, 
ytbo  came  souths  by  the  name  of  ^urkSf  and  possessed 


themselves  of  most  of  the  richest  kingdoms  of  A  sia.  In  HUt^i^ 
die  south-western  extremity  of  this  country  are  found  ^"V^ 
remains  not  only  cf  barbaric  magnificence,  but  even  of 
coHi  Nation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  some  adventuren  to 
search  diese  sandy  deserts  for  remains  of  former  opu- 
lence, and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanship  (though 
not  in  a  style  which  we  would  admire)  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  in  the  sand 
filled  with  vrritten  papers,  in  a  character  wholly  un« 
known  ;  and  a  wall  was  discovered  extending  several 
miles,  buik  widi  hewn  stone,  and  ornamented  with  cor- 
niche  and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetdng  ourselves, 
and  return  to  the  considendon  of  the  distribution  of  the 
rivera  on  the  sutface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
mountains  begins  at  dft  south-east  comer  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  proceeds  eastward,  ranging  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Caspian,  and  sdll  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  fintmendoned  in  Thibet,  sending  off  some 
branches  to  die  south,  which  divide  Persia,  India,  and 
Thibet  From  the  south  side  of  this  rfdge  flow  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  Ganges,  &c.  and  f^som  the 
north  the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown  streams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  seems  to  be  neare&t  to  the 
greatest  elevadons,  it  seems  also  to  have  places  of  the 
greatest  depression..  We  have  already  said  that  the 
Caspian  sea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neighbourhood  another  great  bason  of  salt  Wftten  the 
lake  Aral,  which  receives  the  waten  of  the  Oxus  at 
Gishon,  which  were  said  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Caspian  sea.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  level  of  th%se  two  basons  ;  neid>er  have 
they  any  oudet,  though  they  receive  great  rivers.  There 
is  another  great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Penia,  the 
Zare  or  Zara,  which  rcceivea  the  river  Hindemend,  of 
near  250  miles  length,  besides  other  streams.  There 
is  another  such  in  Asia  Minor.  The  sea  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  another  instance.  And  in  the  high  coun- 
tnieswemendoned, there  are  manysmall  salt  hkes, whidi 
receive  litde  riven,  and  have  no  outlet  The  lake  Zara 
in  Fereia,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
considerable  hollow  of  the  country.  It  is  now  ascer-i 
tained,  by  actual  survey,  that  the  sea  of  Sodom  is  consi- 
derably higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  net,  however,  peculiar  to  Asia.  It  obtains  also  in 
Africa,^  whose  rivera  we  now  proceed  to  mention.  II 

Of  them,  however,  we  know  very  litde.     The  Nile  «f  AW«i 
indeed  is  perhaps  belter  known  than  any  river  out  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  source  and  progress  we  have  given 
a  ftiU  account  in  a  separate  ardde.    See  Nilk. 

By  the  register  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at 
Gondarin  1770  and  1771»  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  says  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rainsu 
The  calish  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
cf  August,  when  the  river  has  risen  14  peeks  (each  21 
inches),  and  the  waten  begin  to  decrease  about  die 
lOtb  of  September.  Hmce  we  may  form  a  ooojecture 
concerning  the  dme  which  the  latter  employs  in  coming 
franAbyssinia.  Mr  Bruce  supposes  it  gdays,  which  sup- 
posesa  velocity  not  less  than  l4feetinasecond;  athing 
past  belief,  and  inconsistent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  slope  of  the  river  is  gready  diminished  by  seve* 
ral  great  cataracts ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  expressly  says^  that 

he 
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he  might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  the  cataracts 
of  Syene  in  a  boat^  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo  by 
water.  We  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
dovn  a  stream  moving  even  six  feet  in  a  second,  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet.  An 
the  waters  begin  to  decrease  altout  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber,  we  must  conclude  that  the  water  then  flowing  past 
Cairo  had  left  Abyssinia  when  the  rains  had  greatly 
abated.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  roust  still  allow  the 
#tream  a  velocity  of  more  than  six  feet  Had  the  first 
swell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  l'^71>  we  might 
have  guessed  lietter.  The  year  that  Thevenot  was  in 
lEgypt,  the  first  swell  of  eight  peeks  was  observed 
Jan.  28.  The  calish  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Aug.  14. 
And  the  waters  began  to  decrease  on  Sept.  23.  having 
risen  to  SI  ^  peeks.  We  may  suppose  a  similar  progress 
•t  Caiiro  corresponding  to  Mr  firuce's  observations  at 
Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  dayf  earlier. 

Weundo^tand  that  some  <^  our  gentlemen  stationed 
fkr  up  the  G^mges  have  had  the  curiosity  to  take  notes 
•f  the  swellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them  with 
the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  observations 
are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts  are  valu- 
able additions  io  our  practical  knowledge,  and  we  shall 
not  neglect  to  insert  the  information  in  some  kindred 
article  of  this  work. 

The  same  mountains  which  attract  the  tropical  va- 
Murs,  and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations  of  the 
l^ile,  perform  the  same  office  to  the  fieunous  Niger, 
whose  existence  has  oflen  been  accounted  fabulous,  and 
with  whose'  course  we  have  very  little  acquaintance. 
7be  researches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  associa- 
tion render  its  existence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
|p«atly  excited  the  public  curiosity.  For  a  farther  ac- 
count of  its  tracts  see  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  siae, 
«f  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  idl  the 
*way  south  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  western 
shore  is  the  most  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at 
no  great  distance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers 
«t  Metinda  and  Sofala  jire  of  a  magnitude  which  indi« 
eates  a  much  longer  course.  But  of  all  this  we  speak 
with  much  uncertainty. 

The  frame-work  (so  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
known,  and  is  singular. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  least  is  found,  in 
longitude  1 10*  west  of  London,  andlatitude  40^  north, 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
and  stretching  southward  through  that  kingdom,  forms 
the  ridge  of  theneck  of  land  whidb  separates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keeping  almost  dose  to  the  above, 
ranges  almg  the  whole  western  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, tenninating  at  Cape  Horn.  In  its  course  it  eends 
off  branches,  which  after  separating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  inclosing  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  south,  and  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  these,  under  the  equatorial  sun,  stands  the  city 
of  Quito,  in  th^midit  of  extensive  fields  of  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gardens,containing  apples,  pears,  and  goose* 
berries,  and  in  short  all  the  grains  and  fhiits  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  Europe ;  and  although  the  vine  is  also 
there  in  perfection,  the  olive  is  wanting.  Not  a  dozen 
miles  from  it,  in  the  low  countries,  the  sugar-cane,  the 
tndigq,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  cone,  find  their 


congenial  heit^  and  the  inhabitants  swelter  under  a    History, 
burning  sun.     At  a  small  distance  on  the  other  hand  ^n*^y*«^ 
tower  alofl  the  Pinnacles  of  Ficbincha,  Corambonrov, 
and  Chimboracao,  crowned  with  never-melting  snows. 

The  individual  mountains  of  this  stupenduous  range  , 

not  only  exceed  in  height  all  otliers  in  the  world  (if 
we  except  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Mount  .£tna,  and 
Mont  Blanc) ;  but  they  are  aet  down  on  a  base  incom- 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cut  oft*  therefore  all  communication  lietweenthe  Pacific 
ocean  ami  the  inland  continent;  and  no  rivers  are  to 
be  found  on  (he  west  coast  of  South  A  merica  which  have  • 
•any  considerable  length  of  course  or  body  of  waters.  The 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  opposite  direc* 
tion.  Not  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru,  which  lies  ahnost  on  the  sea-shore,  and  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  arises  out  of  a  small 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon's  river,  which,  after  run« 
ning  northward  for  about  100  miles,  takes  an  easterlv 
direction,  and  croaies  nearly  the  broadest  part  of  South 
America,  and  fiiUs  into  the  great  western  ocean  at  Para, 
after  a  course  of  not  less  than  3500  miles.  In  the  first 
half  of  its  descent  it  receives  a  few  middle-siaed  rivers 
from  the  north,  «&d  irom  the  soath  it  receives  the  great 
•river  Combos,  springing  from  another  litde  lake  not  50 
"miles  distant  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  in- 
closing between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.  Then 
it  receives  the  Yuta,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cuchivara,  and 
Parana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  Ae  Rhine ;  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  has  flowed  above  ISOO  miles. 
At  their  junction  the  breadth  is  so  great,  that  neither 
ahore  can  he  seen  by  a  person  standing  up  in  a  canoe:  so 
that  the  united  stream  must  be  about  six  miles  broad. 
In  this  majestic  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  fiat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable  fo- 
Tests,  and  most  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet. 
Mr  Condamine,  who  came  down  the  stream,  says,  that 
all  is  silent  as  the  desert,  and  the  wild  beasts  and  mmi- 
berless  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  some 
animal  of  which  they  did  not  aeem  afraid.  The  bed 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  soil,  which 
seemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  iie  could  ju^e  by^the  ve^ 
getaticm,  which  was  rank  in  the  extreme.  What  an 
addition  this  to  the  possible  population  of  this  globe ! 
A  narrow  slip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  surface  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  would 
probably  exceed  it  in  general  fertility ;  and  although 
the  velocity  in  the  main  stream  was  great,  he  observed 
that  it  was  extremely  moderate,  nay  almost  still,  at  the 
aides ;  so  that  in  those  parts  where  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians  paddled  up  the  river 
with  perfect  ease.  Boats  could  go  from  Para  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  56  days,  which  is  near 
1200  miles. 

Mr  Condamine  made  an  observation  during  his  pa»r 
aaige  down  the  Maragnon,  which  is  extremely  curious 
and  in!;tructive,  although  it  puazledhim  very  much.  He 
observed  that  the  tide  was  sensible  at  a  vast  disUnce 
frsm  the  mouth :  It  was  very  considerable  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Madeira ;  and  he  supposes  that  it  might  have 
been  observed  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  hira 
very  surprising,  because  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  surfiice  of  the  water  there  was  higher  by  a 
great  many  feet  than  the  surface  of  the  flood  of  the. 
Atlanticooean  at  the  mouth  of  the  nvei,^  It  was  there* 
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Hlstoiy.  fore  very  natimd  for  him  to  ascribe  the  tide  in  the  Ma- 
v^^W^  ragnon  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  moon  on  its  wa- 
ters ;  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reasonable, 
because  the  river  extends  in  the  direction  of  terrestrial 
longitude^  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  a  tide.  Journeying  as  he 
did  in  an  Indian  canoe,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  had 
much,  leisure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there- 
fore are  not  surprised  that  he  did  not  see  that  even  this 
circumstance  was  of  litde  avail  in  so  small  or  shallow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefuUy  noted,  however,  die  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  passed  along.  When  ar- 
rived at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  same  instant  there 
were  several  points  of  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
<x>nfluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in- 
tervening. This  conclusion  was  easily  drawn  from  his 
own  observations,  although  he  could  not  see  at  one 
instant  the  high  waters  in  different  jdaces.  He  had  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  particular  spot, 
on  the  day  he  observed  it  at  another;  allowing,  as 
usual,  for  the  moon's  change  of  position.  The  result 
of  his  observations  therefore  was,  that  the  surface  of 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whose  slope  was  les- 
sened by  the  tide  of  flood  at  die- mouth  of  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  a  waving  line>  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  frim  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  it 
elearly,  tliough  imperfectly,  in  this  way.  Letthe  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  12  hoiurs  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  eTident^that  there  is  also 
a  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  the  same  instant ;  and,  smce 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itself  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  so  far  up  the  river, 
.and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  successively  felt  above  as  well  as 
th^  tide  of  flood,  there-niust  be  a  low  water  bct>veea 
these  two  high  waters. 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  (act,  and  obser- 
ved that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  which  is  43  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  not  the  same  with  that  at  Gravesend, 
but  the  preceding  tide  (see  PhiL  Trans.  67).  This  will 
be  more  particuLu-ly  insisted  on  in  another  place. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  die  Manignon,  die  Cordil- 
haras  send  off*  a  branch  to  the  north-east,  which  reaches 
and  ranges  along  the  shore  of  the  Mexicon  gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  St6  Martlm  occupies  the  angle  be- 
tween the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  with  interruption  idong  the 
east  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  so  that  the  whole  waters  of 
this  country  are  collected  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  east  of  Brazil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  consider- 
able passage ;  and  the  groimd  sloping  backwards,  all 
Ae  waters  of  this  immense  tract  are  collected  from 
both  sides  by  many  considerable  rivers  into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  dus  country  for  more  dian  1400  miles> 
and  fidls  into  the  sea  through  a  vast  moudi  in  ladtude 

Thus  the  whole  of  South  America  seems  aa  if  it  had 
been  formerly  surrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bason.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parana^ 
lihe  Madeira^  asdthe  Plata,  take  their  rise,  is  an  im* 


mense  marsh,  uninhabltablefor  its  exhalations,  and  quite    Histsry 
impervious  in  its  present  state.  ^■^'V* 

The  manner  in  which  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  also  some  peculi- 
arities. By  looking  at  the  map,  one  will  observe  first  of 
all  a  general  division  of  the  whole  of  the  best  known 
pturt  into  two,  by  the  valleys  in  which  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  St  Laurence  and  Missisippi  are  situated.  The 
head  of  this  is  occupied  by  a  singular  series  of  fresh  wa* 
ter  seas  or  lakes,  viz.  the  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty^  themselves  into  Lake  Huron  by  two  ca- 
taracts. This  again  runs  into  Lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  the  Onta- 
rio by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  Ontario 
proceeds  die  great  river  St  Laur^ace. 

The  ground  to  the  south-west  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  somewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val- 
.  ley  is  occupied  by  the  Misusippi  and  the  Missouri,  which 
receive  on  both  sides  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  and 
having  joined*  proceed  to  the  south,  under  the  name 
Missisippi*  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude  and  the  Che- 
rokee river,  which  drains  all  die  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  separated  from  thera  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  Missisippi  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mexican  bay  through 
several  shifting  mouths,  which  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  1^00 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi and  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain- 
ed on  the  east  side  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  very  considerable,  and  of  long  course ;  be- 
cause instead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coast,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
parallel  to  it  This  is  more  remarkably  the  case  with 
Hudson's  river,  the  Delaware,  Patomack,  Rapahanoc^ 
&C.  Indeed  the  whole  of  Noith  America  seems  to  con- 
sist of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  rivers  occupy  the  inter- 
stices. All  those  which  empty  themselves  into  the  bay 
of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almost  perfectly  straight,  un- 
like what  are  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
westernmost  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Missisippi. 

We  are  very  litde  informed  as  yet  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  rivers  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  or 
die  course  of  those  which  run  into  Hudson's  or  Baffin's 
bay.  1$ 

The  Maragnon  ia  undoubtedly  the  greatest  river  in  Of  the 
die  world,  Iwth  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vast  body  8"^"'*" 
of  water  which  it  loUs  along.     The  other  great  rivers 
succeed  nearly  in  the  following  order : 


Maragnon, 

Amur, 

Senegal, 

Oroonoko^ 

NUe, 

St  Laurence; 

Ganges, 
Euphrates^ 

Hoangho, 

Danube, 

Rio  de  la  Plata^ 

Don, 

Yenisey, 

Indus, 

Missisippi, 

Dnieper^ 

Volga, 

Duina, 

Oby, 

1                &C. 
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'^^^'f^rj*  We  have  been  much  assisted  in  this  account  of  the 
^y  ^^  course  of  rivers,  and  iheir  distribution  over  the  globe^ 
by  a  beautiful  planisphereor  mapof  the  world  published 
by  Mr  Bode  astronomer  royal  at  Berlin.  The  ranges 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philosophical  £s- 
cernment  and  precision ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  haa 
caused  Mr  Buffbn  to  say  that  the  course  of  most  rivers 
is  from  east  to  west  or  from  west  to  east  No  physical 
point  of  his  system  seems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  only 


that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  see  its  falsity.  We 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  general  course  of  ri- 
vers nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  o£  sea-coast ;  and 
we  find  it  so ;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  opposition 
to  Mr  Buffbn's  assertion.  The  structure  of  America  is 
so  particular,  that  very  Jew  of  its  rivers  have  their  ge« 
nend  course  in  this  dmction.  VPe  proceed  now  to 
consider  the  motion  of  rivers  ;  a  subject  ^hich  natu- 
rally resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  prac'* 
ticaL 


Part  I.    THEORY  of  the  MOTION  of  RIVERS  and  CANALS. 


_      ^f  THE  importance  of  this  subject  needs  no  commen* 

^  the  doc-  ^"^y-  Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city  is  m- 
^ciiie  of  the  terested  in  it  Neither  our  wants^  our  ccnnforts,.  nor 
arnotioii  of  our  pleasures  can  dispense  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
-riven  and  must  conduct  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dweU 
lings ;  we  mu^t  secure  ourselves  against  their  ravages  ; 
we  must  employ  them  to  drive  those  machines  which, 
by  compensating  for  our  personal  weakness^  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thousands  ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields^  to  decorate  our 
mansion?,  to  cleanse  and  embellish  our  cities,  to  preserve 
or  extend  our  demesnes,  to  transport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  necessity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to  man  :  for  these  pur« 
poses  we  must  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
we  must  preserve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  smaller 
stieams,.draw  off  from  them  what  shall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  supply  our  house^:.  We  must 
keep  up  their  waters  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  or 
supply  their  places  by  canals ;  we  must  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained ;  we  must  unden>tand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  secret,  slow^  but  un- 
ceasing action,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dykes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pro« 
ceed  in  these  daily  recurring  cases,  how  often  do  we  see 
projects  of  high  expectation  and  heavy  expence  fait  of 
their  object,  leaving  the  state  burdened  with  works  not 
only  useless  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  soil  and  happy  climate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra^ 
'Vene  them :  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  existence  requiresunceasing  attention  tothe  waters^ 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  swallow  up  the  inha^ 
bitants ;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  sub* 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  those  very  wa« 
ters  their  indefatigable  drudges,  transporting  through . 
every  comer  of  the  country  the  materials  of  the  mo&t 
extensive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  incessant  occupations  with  mo« 
ving  waters,  we  should  expect  that  while  the  operative 
artists  are  continually  furnishing  facts  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  speculative  and  scientific  curiosity,  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject,  would  ere  now  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  science ;  and  that  the 
professional  engineer  would  be  daily  acting  from  esta- 
blished principle,  and  be  seldom  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations. Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this  is  near- 
ly the  true  state  of  the  case ;  each  engineer  is  obliged 


to  collect  the  greatest  part  of  his  knowledge  from  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  lessons,  to 
direct  his  future  operations,  in  which  he  still  proceeds 
with  anxiety  and  hesitation :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  collected  and  published  by  which  an  empirical 
practice  might  be  safely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
inestimable  value  are  daily  made ;  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  seldom  have  either  leisure,  ability,  or 
generosity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  stock.  15 

The  mot > on  of  waters  has  been  really  to  little  inves-  This  arienoe^ 
tigated  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  still  be  called  a  new  f>  y^t  in 
study.     We  have  merely  skimmed  over  a  few  common  ***  i*"*"^- 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water;  and  the  ma- 
thematicians of  the  first  order  seem  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  such  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter- 
tain themselves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.     They  rarely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts.     They  have  made  excellent  n^  of 
the  ^ew  which  have  been  given  them ;  but  it  required 
much  labour,  great  variety  oi  opportunity,  and  grer«t 
expence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  simplest  cases  of  water  in  motion. 
These  are  seldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleasures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  science  of  geometry  in  its 
most  abstracted  form.  Here  he  makes  a  progress  which 
is  tlie  boast  of  human  reason,  being  almost  insured  from 
error  by  the  intellectual  simplicity  of  his  subject.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  objects,  and, 
without  knowing  either  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  ele- 
mentary particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre- 
scribed for  their  action,  presume  to  foresee  their  effects^ . 
calculate  their  exertions,  direct  their  actions,  what  must 
be  the  consequence  ?   Nature  shows  her  independence  - 
with  respect  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  tli^  : 
laws  which  are  enjoined,  and  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  , 
she  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  disconcert  our 
projects,  and  render  useless  all  our  efibrts.  I6 

To  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain.  Proper 
and  our  gross  organs  are  insufficient  for  the  study.  To  ""wlc  «f  »* 
suppose  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  shapes  and  ^^^tigatum. 
sizes  at  will ;  this  is  to  raise  phantoms,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  system,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation  for  any 
science.     But  to  interrogate  Nature  herself,  study  the 
laws  which  she  so  fiuthfully  observes,  catch  her,  as  we 
say,  in  the  fact,  and  thus  wrest  from  her  the  secret ;  tlus 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  master,  and  it  is  the  on* 
ly  procedure  consistent  with  good  sense.    And  we  see» 
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that  80on  ader  Kepler  detected  the  laws  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  when  Galileo  discovered  the  uniform  ac- 
celeration of  gravity^  when  Paschal  discovered  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  atinosphere»  and  Newton  d  scovered  the  Jaws 
of  attraction  and  the  track  of  a  ray  of  lifrht ;  astronomy, 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  chemistry,  optics,  quickly  be- 
came iKxlies  of  sound  doctrine ;  and  the  deductions 
from  their  respective  theories  were  found  fair  represen- 
-tations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man 
has  discovered  a  lawr  ol  nature,  lie  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  science,  and  he  has  given  u^  a  new  mean  of 
subjecting  to  our  service  some  element  hitherto  inde- 
pendent :  and  so  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
follow  a  route  which  appears  to  us  whimsical,  and  will 
not  admit  our  cidculations,  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  connects  them  all, 
and  regulates  their  procedure. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  several  phenomena 
vance  of  the  £„  ^i,g  ni6tions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion 

lawsof  thit 
isiotien. 
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^Our  igno- 


of  water  in  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kind.  Although 
the  first  geniuses  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  past 
turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  subject,  we  are 
almost  ignorant  of  the  general  latifs  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  their  motions.  We  have  been  able  to  select 
^ery  few  points  of  resemUance,  and  every  case  remains 
nearly  an  inil'vidual.  About  150  years  ago  we  disco- 
^eced,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
water  issuing  from  a  small  orifice,  and,  after  much  la- 
bour, have  extended  this  to  any  orifice ;  and  this  is  al« 
most  the  whole  of  our  4x>nfidential  knowledge,  fiut  as 
to  the  uniform  course  of  the  streams  which  water  the 
fhce  of  the  earth,  and  the  maxims  which  will  certainly 
regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  we  are  in  a  man- 
ner totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  say  what  is 
the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  siy  what  swell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  if  a  dam 
••r  weir  of  giving  dimensions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridi^e 
be  thrown  across  it ;  or  how  much  its  waters  will  be 
raised  by  turning  another  stream  into  it,  or  sunk  by  ta- 
king off  a  branch  Jto  drive  a  mill  ?  Who  can  say  with 
confidence  what  must  be  the  dimensions  or  slope  of  this 
i)ranch,  in  order  to  furnish  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or 
the  dimensions  and  slope  of  a  canal  which  shall  effectu- 
ally drain  a  fenny  district  ?  Who  can  say  what  form 
will  cause  or  will  prevent  the  undermining  of  banks, 
the  forming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  bed,  or  the 
deposition  of  sjnds?  Yet  these  are  the  most  important 
questions. 

The  causes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  uncer- 
0AIUS6  of  it  tainty  of  our  principles ;  the  falsity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  by  experience ;  and  the  small  number 
of  proper  observations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of 
making  such  as  shall  be  serviceable.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  etflux  of  water  from 
small  orifices,  and  from  them  we  liave  deduced  a  sort  of 
theory,  dependent  on  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the 
laws  of  hydrostitic  pressure.  Hydrostatics  is  indeed 
founded  on  very  simple  principles,  which  give  a  very 
good  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quiescent  eqoilibrium 
of  fluids,  in  consequence  of  gravity  anJ  perfect  fluidity. 
But  by  what  train  of  reasoning  can  we  connect  these 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  wa- 
rtStn  of  a  river  or  open  stream,  which  can  derive  its  m9- 
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tion  only  from  the  slope  of  its  surface,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only  from  the  ^<^'t  *< 
wi<lth  and  depth  of  the  stream  ?  These  are  the  only  cir- 
cumstances which  can  distinguish  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  a  vessel  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  water  is  at  rest.  In  both,  gi'avity  is  the  sole 
cause  of  pressure  and  motion ;  but  there  must  be  some 
circumstance  peculiar  to  running  waters  which  modi- 
fies theexertionof  this  active  princip1e,and  which,  when 
discovered,  must  be  the  basis  of  hydraulics,  and  must 
oblige  us  to  reject  every  theory  founde  J  on  fancied  hy« 
pothesia,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  absurd  condu- 
aions:  and  surely  absurd  consequences, when  legitimately 
drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles. 

When  it  was  discovered  experimentally,  that  the  ve-        j^ 
locities  of  water  issuing  from  orifices  at  various  depths  principle 
under  the  surface  were  as  the  square  roots  of  those  on  whkk 
depths,  and  the  fkct  was  verified  by  repeated  experi-  the  tyitaii 
ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  without  mo-  ^jJoani. 
dification  applied  to  every  motion  of  water.     Mariotte,        «<P«"""* 
Varignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  the  basis  of  complete 
systems  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  aAer 
having  received  various  amendments  and  modifications. 
The  same  reasoning  obtains  through  them  all,  though 
frequently  obscured  by  other  circuoastsnces,  which  are 
imore  perspicuously  expressed  by  Guglielmini  in  hit 
Fundamental  Theorems. 

He  considers  every  point  P  (fig.  1.)  in  a  mass  of      Mats 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  and  conceives  ^^?^^^ 
the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the      ^' 
same  velocity  with  which  it  would  issue  firom  the  ori- 
fice. Therefore,  if  a  verticaUine  A  PC  be  drawn  through 
that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
AD£.  of  which  A  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
Tertez,  und  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 
a  heavy  baJy  W4#id  1  fall  in  a  s?cond)  is  the  parameter, 
vthe  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  represented  by  the 
ordinate  PD  of  this  parabola  ;  that  h,  PD  is  the  space 
which  it  would  uniformly  describe  in  a  second.  to 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  folk>wing  theory  Theory  da- 
of  running  waters.  *   ^vcdfroin 

Let  DC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horiaonUl  bottom  of  a  re-  y.    ^ 
servoir,  to  which  isi  joined  a  sloping  channel  CK  of  uni- 
form breadth,  and  let  AB  be  the  surface  of  the  stand- 
ing water  in  the  reservoir.     Suppose  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  -of  holes,  through  each  of 
which  the  water  issues.     The  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  nvhich  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  sar-  *  6m  G»- 
fuce  AB  ♦.     The  filament  C,  issuing  widi  this  velocity,  ^^'^jj*/ 
will  then  glide  down   the  inclined  plane  like  any  o-  ^U^^^*^'» 
ther  heavy  body ;  and  (by  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
motion  down  an  itvclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived  at 
F,  it  will  have  the  same  velocity  which  it  would  have  * 

acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the  point 
O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at  H 
or  K.  The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  also 
issue  with  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  first 
'filament.  The  same  m^y  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fila* 
ipents ;  and  of  the  superiicial  filament,  which  will  oc-  '^ 
cupy  the  surface  of  tlie  descending  stream.  Tlieconsc- 

From  this  account  of  the  genesis  of  a  running  stream  JJi^^ftom 
of  water,  we  may  fairly  draw  the  f olio  wii)g  consequences.  (^  theory. 

1.  The 
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Thmif.        !•  The  velocity  of  any  particle  R,  in  »ny  part  of 
^^^^  the  stream,  is  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  horizon- 
tal plane  AN. 

S.  The  velocity  at  the  hottora  of  the  stream  is  every- 
where greater  than  any  where  above  it,  and  is  least  of 
all  at  the  surface. 

S.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  increases  continually  as 
the  stream  rececfes  from  its  source.^ 

4.  The  depths  £F,  GFI,  &c.  in  different  parts  of 
the  stream,  will  be  nearly  in  the  inverse  snbduplicate 
ratio  of  ihe  depths  under  the  surface  AN:  for  since 
the  same  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every 
section  £F  and  GH,  and  the  channel  is  supposed  of 
onifarm  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  section  must  bein- 
verselv  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through  it« 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of 
the  section ;  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  section  is  in 
the  snbduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un- 
der the  ^Hrface  AB.  Therefore  the  stream  becomes 
more  shallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  source ;  aod  in  con- 
sequence of  this  the  dificrence  between  LHandMG 
continually  diminishes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  surface  of  the  stream  continually  approach  to  equa- 
lity, and  at  a  great  distance  fVom  ^e  source  they  differ 
insensibly. 

5.  If  die  breadth  of  the  stream  be  contracted  in  ^ny^ 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increased 
in  that  part,  because  the  same  quantity  must  still  pasr 
through ;  but  the  velocity  at  ^e  bottom  will  remain 
tfie  same,  and  that  at  the  surface  will  be  less  than  it  wa» 
before ;  and  the  area  of  the  section  will  be  increased  on 
the  whole. 

6-  Should  a  sluice  be  put  across  the  strram,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  tbewater  must  immediately  rise 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  sluice  till  it  rises  above  the  level 
pf  the  reservoir*  and  the  smallest  immersion  of  the  sluice 
wQIprodocetlUs  effect.  For,  by  lowering  the  sluice,  the 
area  of  the  section  is  diminished,  and  the  velocity  can- 
not be  increased  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  surface  of  thereservioF,andthisacqinre8 
•pressure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity  of  efflux 
throng  the  orifice  left  below  the  sluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
diaimel  will  increase  the  depth  of  the  stream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys ;  but  it  will^not  in- 
crease die  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unless  it 
comes  from  a  higher  source. 
21  AH  these  consequences  are  contrary  to  experience. 

In  dl  COB-  and  show  the  imp^ection,  at  least  of  the  explanation. 
as7  to  Op  The  third  consequence  is  of  all  the  most  contrary  to 
l^w'"  experience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of 
foUowing  a  single  brook  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  he 
will  find  it  most  rapid  in  ita  beginnings  among  the 
neontains,  gradually  slackening  its  pace  as  it  winds 
among  the  hills  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  last 
creepmg  slowly  along  through  the  flat  grounds,  till  it 
is  checked  and  brought  to  rest  by  the  tides  of  the 
ocean. 

Nor  is  the  second  consequence  more  agreeable  to  ob- 
ssrvalion.  It  is  universally  found,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  the  greatest' 
of  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminishes  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  and  sides. 

And  the  first  cmisequence,  if  true,  would  render  the 
naning  waters  on  the  surfiMO  of  this  earth  the  instru^ 


ments  of  immediate  riun  an'd  devastation.     If  the  wa-    n^orj- 
ters  of  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country,  ^"^  w  '™^ 
which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  longer  thait 
their  sources,  ran  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  eardi  bare  to  the 
very  bones. 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills,  being 
so  greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  assigns  to  them, 
the  other  consequences  are  equally  contrary  to  exxteri^ 
ence.  When  a  stream  has  its  section  diminish^  by  nar-« 
rowing  the  channel,  the  current  increases  in  depth,  and 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  velocity 
through  the  whole  of  the  section,  and  most  of  all  at  the 
surface ;  and  the  area  of  the  section  does  not  increase, 
but  diminishes,  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradicting  in 
eveiy  circumstance  the  deduction  f^rom  the  theory ;  and 
when  the  section  has  been  diminished  by  a  sluice  let 
down  into  the  stream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on^ 
the  upper  side  of  the  sluice,  and,  by  its  pressure,  pro* 
duces  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  below  the  sluice,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  stream,  as 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com* 
posed  of  the  velocity  preserved  from  the  source  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  subordinate  accumulation ; 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increase- 
till  they  become  such  that  the  whole  supply  is  again 
discharged  through  this  contracted  section :  any  addi« 
tional  water  not  only  ificreases  the  quantity  carried 
along  the  stream,  but  also  increases  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  section  does  not  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity. .  ^^ 

It  is  surprising  that  a  theory  really  founded  on  a  con-  j-y^  themy^ 
ceit,  and  which  in  every  the  most  familiar  and  obvious  however, 
circumstances  is  contradicted  by  facts,  should  have  met  has  been 
with  so  much  attention.     That  Varignon  should  imme-  gf"^"5^,^ 
diately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini,  and  make  it  ^^^^ 
the  subject  of  many  elaborate  an^ytical  memoirs,  is  not  ^  ^^  g^^ 
to  be  wondered  at.     This  author  only  wanted  donner  jeet» 
prise  au  adcul ;  and  it  was  a  usual  Joke  among  the  aca- 
demicians of  Paris,  when  any  newtheorem  was  invented, 
denrums  le  ^  Varignon  dgeneroHser.    But  his  numerous 
theorems  and^^»rollaries  were  adopted  by  all,  and  still 
make  the  substance  of  the  present  systems  of  hydraulic?. 
Gravesande,  Muschenbroek,andall  the  elementary  trea- 
tises of  natural  philosophy,  deliver  no  other  doctrines ; 
and  Belidor,  who  has  been  considered  as  the  first  of  all 
the  scientific  engineers,  details  the  same  theory  in  his 
great  work  the  ArchUedure  Hydrautique.  ^^ 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe  *hmigh 
of  his  own  mgenmty.     He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good  ^^^^^  -^^^ 
mathematician,  but  an  assiduous  and  sagaciousobserver.  nious  nw 
He  had  applied  his  theory  to  some  important  cases  its  defects* 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  prdTession  as  in-  '^^ 

r:tor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanese,  and  to  ^^^  *^ 
course  of  the  Danube;  and  could  not  but  perceive  ^n. 
that  great  corrections  were  necessary  for  making  the 
theory  quadrate  in  some  tolerable  manner  with  obse^ 
vation ;  and  he  immediately  ssw  that  the  motion  was 
greatly  obstructed  t>y  inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 
gave  to  the  contiguous  filaments  of  the  stream  trans-« 
verse  motions,  which  thwarted  and  confused  the  regular 
progress  of  the  rest  of  the  stream,  and  thus  checked 
its  general  progress.  These  obstructtmis,  he  observoil, 
were  most  effectual  in  the  beginning  of  its  course,  whOe 
yet  a  small  rill^vrtmning  among  stones,  and  in  a  very 
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unequal  bed.  The  whole  stream  being  small,  the  ine- 
quHlities  bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge« 
iieral  effect  was  great  He  also  saw  that  the  same  cau- 
ses (these  transverse  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
bottom)  chiefly  sfTect  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
were  the  reasons  why  the  velocity  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom was  so  much  diminishefl  as  to  be  less  than  the  su- 
perficial velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to  be 
diminished  by  the  same  cause.  For  he  observed,  that 
the  general  stream  of  a  river  is  frequently  composed  of 
a  sort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  masses 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  and  again  de- 
scend.  Every  person  must  recollect  such  appearances 
in  the  freshes  of  a  muddy  riv^r;  and  in  this  way  Gu- 
glielraini  was  enabled  to  account  in  some  measure  lisr  the 
disagreement  of  his  theoiy  with  observation. 

Marriotce  had  observed  the  same  obstrucuon  even 
in  the  smoothest  glass  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  checks  occasioned  by  transverse  motions. 
He  therefore  ascribedit  to  friction,  which  he  supposedto 
diminish  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  same  manner 
as  of  solids :  and  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments 
which  immedi  ftely  rub  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  have 
their  vel;)city  gradually  diminished,  and  that  the  fila- 
ments immediately  adjoining  to  these,  being  thus  obli- 
ged to  pa^s  over  them  or  outstrip  them.  Tub  uyH>n  them 
and  have  their  own  velocity  dimmisbed  in  like  manner, 
but  in  a  smaller  degree ;  and  that  the  succeeding  fila- 
ments towards  the  azi&  of  the  tube  auffer-similar  but 
smaller  diminutions.  By  this  means  the  whole  stream 
may  come  to  have  a  smaller  velocity;  and  at  any 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dis- 
charged is  determined,  is  smaller  than  it  would  lukve 
been  independent  of  friction. 

Gug)ielmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  ^fariotte,  and  in 
his  ntxt  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers, considered  this 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  retardation  ;  and  he  added 
a  third  cir(!umstanoe,  which  he  considerefl  as  of  no  less 
consequence,  the  viscidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ob- 
serves that  s^yrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vis- 
cUlity  is  mf>re  remarkable,  luive  their  motions  prodigi- 
ously retarded  by  it,  and  supposes  that  water  differs 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  this 
quality  ;  and  he  Fays,  that  by  this  means  not  only  the 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo- 
tions diminished  by  those  in  their  neiglibourhood  which 
move  slower,  but  that  the  filaments  also  which  would 
have  moved  more  slowly  are  accelerated  by  their  more 
active  nei|<hhours ;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  super- 
licial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this  will  never  account  for  the  universal 
fact,  that  the  superficial  particles  are  the  swiftest  of  alL 
The  superficial  particles,  says  he«  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velucity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them ; 
the  medium  velocity  is  oftenin  the  middle  of  the  depth ; 
the  numerous  obstacles  coDtintially  multiplied  and  re-  ^ 
peated,  c«;use  the  current  to  lose  the  velocity  acquired 
by  the  tal^ ;  the  slope  of  the  bottom  then  diminishes, 
and  often  becomes  very  small,  so  that  the  force  remain- 
ing is  bar(ny  able  to  overcame. the  obstacles  which  are 
still  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almost  to. a  state 
of  stagnation.  He  observes,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river 
of  the  Milanese,  has  near  its  mouth  a  slope  of  no  more 
thsB  5"t  wliich  be  considers  as  quite  inadequate  to  the 
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task  ;  end  here  he  introduces  another  principle,  vrlilc^ 
he  considers  as  an  essential  pa^t  of  the  theory  of  ope*^ 
currents.  This  is,  that  there  arises  from  the  very  dept'^ 
of  the  stream  a  propelling  force  whidi  restores  a  part  o^ 
the  lost  velocity.  He  ofiersnothing  inproof  of  this  prin«. 
ciple,  but  uses  it  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion 
of  water  in  horizontal  canals.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  wnters  on  hydraulics* 
and,  by  various  contrivances,  interwoven  with  the  para- 
bolic theory,  as  it  is  cdled,  of  Guglielmini.  Our  readers 
may  see  it  in  various  mo<Kficati<ms  in  the  Idrottadca  e 
Idraulica  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Sperienze  Idrauiiche 
of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  distinct  either  in  its 
origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla- 
nation of  phenomena,  and  seems  only  to  serve  for  gi. 
ving  something  like  consistency  to  the  vague  andobacure 
discussions  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject  in 
Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun- 
try the  subject  is  particularly  interesting,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  so  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  themselves  with 
the  motion  of  water  in  close  conduits,  which  «eem  to 
admit  of  a  murepredseappUcalion  of  mathematical  rea- 
soning. 

'  Some  of  tliose  bave  considered  with  more  attenion 
-the  effects  of  friction  and  viscidity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  his  usual  penetration,  had  seen  distinctly  the  man-  , 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  these  circumstances  to  operate, 
^He  had  occasion,  in  his  researches  into  the  mechanism  ■nfejasL 
of  the.  celestial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  hypo- 
thesis of  Descartes,  that  the  planets  were  carried  round 
the  sun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  saw  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  uncertainly  and  dispute  till  the  modus  vperandi 
of  these  vorticei  were  mechanically  considered.  He 
therefore  employed  himself  in  the  nivesti^ation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  acknowIed;.«ed  powers  of  natural 
bodies,  acting  accordin^r  to  the  received  laws  of  mecha- 
nics, could  pioduce  and  preserve  these  vortices,  and  re* 
^tore  that  motion  which  was  expended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the  sun.  He  therefore,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  gives  a 
•series  of  beautiful  propositions,  viz.  51,  5t,  ^  c.  with 
their  corollaries,  showins(  how  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder 
or  sphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midst  of  a  fluid  will  ex- 
cite a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid ;  and  he  aMrertaine 
with  mathematical  precision  the  motion  of  every  fila» 
ment  of  thisvortex. 

He  sets  out  from  the  supposition  that  this  motion  ta 
^ex cited  in  the  surrounding  stratum  of  fluid  in  conse^ 
-quence  of  a  want  of  perfect  lubricity,  and  a^isumes  as 
an  hypothesis,  that  the  initial  resistance  (ordiminutton 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arises  from  this 
want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  cy  tinder  is  separated  tr<>m  the 
contiguous  surfaee  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  that 
the  whole  resistance  is  proportmal  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutuary  separated 
•from  each  other.  From  this,  and  the  equality  of  ac- 
.tion  and  reaction,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
x>f  any  stratum  of  the  vortex  is  the  arnhmetical  me<lium 
between  the  velocities  of  the  strata  immediately  within 
and  without  it  For  the  intemiediate  stratum  canndt 
be  in  equilibrioj  unless  it  is  as  much  preaeed  forward  lyy 
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the  superior  nirtlon  of  the  utratum  Tvitnin  it,  as  it  is 
kept  back  by  the  slower  motion  of  the  stratum  with- 
out it. 

This  beautiful  investigation  applies  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motitm  of 
a  fluid  filament,  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  and  fric- 
tion of  the  adjoining  filaments  ;  and  a  filament  proceed- 
ing along  a  tube  at  some  small  distance  from  the  sides 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  wliich  is  the  medium  be-, 
tween  those  of  the  filaments  immediately  surrounding 
it.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult  solu- 
tion to  asfiign  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  will  grsdii- 
ally  diminish  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  somewhat  turprifinp  that  9o 
neat  a  problem  has  never  <iccupied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  durini;  the  time  that  these  subjects  were 
so  assiduously  studied ;  but  so  it  is,  that  nothing  precise 
has  been  published  tin  the  subject.  The  only  approach 
to  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  in  a  Memoir  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  17^6,  where  he  consi- 
ders the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  by 
attending  to  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  large  pipes,  he  affirms,  that  the  total  dimi- 
nutions arising  from  friction  will  be  {cceteri^  paribus)  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters.  This  was  thank- 
fully received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
our  hydraulic  theories.  It  has  sot,  however,  been  at- 
tended to  by  those  who  write  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  these  with 
equsJ  propriety ;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  solved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular- 
ly would  have  shown  how  an  almost  imperceptible  de- 
divity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  great  ri- 
ver, without  having  recourse  to  the  unintelligible  prin- 
ciple of  Guglielmini. 

Mr  Couplet  made  same  experiments  on  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  gretit  main  pipes  of  Versailles,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  notions  of  the  retardations  occasioned  by 
friction.  They  were  found  prodigious :  but  were  so  ir- 
r^ttlar,  and  unsusceptible  of  reduction  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  were  indeed  so  few  that 
tliey.  were  unfit  for  this  reduction),  that  he  could  esta- 
blidino  theory.—- What  Mr  Belidor  established  on  them, 
and  makes  a  sort  of  system  to  direct  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  conduct 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  slovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians;  and  we  ascribe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  settle  its  first  principles  with  the 
lame  prednon  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
Tkey  were,  from  the  beginning,  satisfied  with  a  sort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  some  would 
accuse  U8  of  national  partiality,  we  would  ascribe  it  to 
this,  that  Newton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  close  ves» 
sels,  will  see  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  htep  of  investigation,  been  added  to  those  which  were 
used  or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  has  no- 
where touched  this  question,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
•pen  canal.  In  hi»  theriries  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
prqiagation  of  waves^  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
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for  giving  at  once  the  fundamental  principles  of  motion 
in  8  free  flu'd  whose  su'^xe  was  rot  horizontal.  But, 
by  means  of  some  of  those  happy  and  shrewd  gucse  *, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Bernoulli  says,  he  excelled  all  mev.. 
he  saw  the  undoubted  consequences  of  some  palpabld 
phenomenon  which  wouM  answer  all  his  present  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  investi- 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  him,  thnt  each  particle  of  the  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  running  stream  has  a  tendency  to  move- as  if 
ft  were  issuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the 
surface,  is  £Ase ;  and  that  it  really  does  so  in  the  face  of 
a  dam  when  tlie  flood-gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  less  so ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  subsequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  resemblance  to  those  which  he  assigns  them.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cascade  would 
be  something  like  what  is  sketched  in  Bg.  3.  with  an 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  surface  BEG.  This 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  slower  motion 
of  those  which  must  slide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of  tlie  water  under  the  surface 
AB.  The  surface  therefore  sinks,  and  B  instantly 
ceases  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  successively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice ;  but  immediately 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  wastes  from  the 
space  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  represented  in  fig.  4.  consisting  of  the  carve 
A  a  P  c  EG,  convex  from  A  to  c,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  superficial  water  begins  to  acoe* 
lerate  all  the  way  from  A ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
supposed  (for  the  present)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
oorresponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horixontal  8ar« 
face.  This  must  be  understood  «s  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  sketch  of  the  motions.  It  requires  a  very  cri« 
tical  and  intricate  investigation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins, 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac« 
cording  to  the  diffierences  of  depth  and  of  inclination 
of  the  succeeding  canal 

We  have  given  this  sort  of  history  r^  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  that 
our  readers  might  form  some  opinion  of  the  many  disser- 
tations which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  depending  on  it  Much  of 
the  business  of  the  civilengineer  is  intimately  connected 
with  it:  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that  since  there 
was  so  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there  could  be  but 
very  little  certainty  in  the  practical  operations.  The 
fact  has  been^  that  no  engineer  could  pretend  to  say. 
with  any  precision,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  his  opera- 
tions. One  whose  business  had  given  him  many  oppor« 
tunities,  and  who  kept  accurate  and  judicious  rei^istere 
of  his  own  works,  could  pronounoe,  with  some  probabi- 
lity, how  much  water  would  be  brought  off  by  a  draiit 
of  certain  dimensions  and  a  given  slope,  when thecircum- 
stances  oi  the  case  happened  to  tally  with  some  former 
work  in  which  he  had  succeeded  or  failed ;  but  out  of 
the  pale  of  his  own  experience  he  could  only  make  a  Ka«' 
gacioos  guess.  A  remarkable  instiJice  of  this  occurred 
not  long  ago.    A  <m«U  aqueduct  was  lately  carried  into- 
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Thfloif.  ram.  It  fiiadbeeiroonducted  on  aplon  presented  to  the 
^"•""^'^^  academy,  who  had  corrected  it,  and  gave  a  report  of 
what  its  performance  would  be.  Wlien  executed  in  the 
most  accurate  manner,  it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  nine.  When  the  celebrated  DesaguHers  was 
employed  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  superintend  the 
bringing  in  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  he  gave 
a  report  on~  the  plan  which  was  to  be  followed.  It  waa 
executed  toliis  complete  satis&ction;  and  the  quantity 
of  water  delivered  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  quantity 
which  he  promised^  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the 
quantity  which  the  no  less  celebrated  M'Laurin  caU 
29  ciliated  from  the  same  plan. 
ITecessity  Such  being  the  state  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  (if 
«f  multiply-  it  can  be  called  by  this  name),  naturalists  began  to  be 
ing^^pen-  pgyg^^^gj  that  it  was  but  losing  time  to  make  any  use  of 
atheorysoincongruouswithob8a:vation,and  that  dieonly 
safe  method  of  proceeding  was  to  multiply  experiments 
in  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  in  every  important  case,  which  should  com- 
prehend all  the  practical  modifications  of  that  case.  Per- 
haps circumstances  of  resemblance  might  occur,  which 
would  emd>le  us  to  connect  many  of  them  together,  and 
at  last  discover  the  principles  which  occasioned  this  con. 
nection ;  by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  science 
might  be  obtained.  And  if  this  point  should  not  be  gain- 
ed, we  might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  facts,  w]iich  are 
modified  in  all  these  particular  cases,  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  general  facts,  and  see  the  part 
of  the  particular  case  ^hidi  depends  on  it  This  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  an  empirical 
theory,  by  which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained, 
in  so  far  as  the  explaniution  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing 
nore  than  the  pointing  out  the  general  fiurt  or  law  under 
which  it  is  comprehended ;  and  this  theinry  would  an« 
swer  every  practical  purpose,  because  we  should  confi- 
dently foresee  what  consequences  would  resultfrom  such 
and  such'preraises ;  or  if  we  should  fail  even  in  this,  we 
should  still  have  a  series  of  experiments  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  series  would 
correspond  to  any  particular  case  which  might  be  pro- 
W  posed, 
AT^^'Si'^  There  are  two  gentlemen,  whose  labours  in  diis  re- 
and  Bossut  "P*^  deserve  very  particular  notice.  Professor  Michelotti 
in  this  way,  at  Turin,  and  Abb^  Bossut  at  Paras.  The  first  made  a 
prodigious  number  of  experiments  botJi  on  the  motion 
of  water  through  pipes  and  in  open  canals.  They  were 
performed  at  the  expence  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  ex- 
pence  was  spared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the  finest  nuu 
sonry,  to  serve  as  a  vessel  firom  which  the  water  was 
to  issue  through  holes  of  various  sizes,  under  pressures 
firom  5  to  22  feet  The  water  was  received  into  basons 
constructed  of  masonry  and  nicely  lined  with  stucco, 
from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick-work 
lined  with  stucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  declivities* 
The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water  through  pipes 
are  of  all  that  have  yet  b€«n  made  the  most  numerous 
and  exact,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on  every  occasion. 
Those  made  in  open  canals  are  still  more  numerous, 
and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate ;  but  they  have  not 
been  so  contrived  as  to  be  so  generally  useful,  being 
in  general  very  unlike  the  important  cases  which  will 
occur  in  practice,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  con- 
trived chiefly  with  the  view  of  establishing  or  overtium- 
ing  certain  points  of  hydraulic  doctrine  which  were  pre« 
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bably  prevalent  at  tlie  tine  among  the  pnctical  hy- 
draulists. 

The  experiments  of  Bossut  are  also  of  both  kinds;  and 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  of  Midiebtti, 
seem  to  deserve  equal  confidence.  Asfkr  as  they  follow 
the  same  tract,  they  perfectly  coincide  in  their  results, 
which  should  procure  confidence  in  the  other ;  and  thev 
are  made  in  situations  much  more  analogous  to  the  usual 
practical  cases.  This  makes  them  ^bly  valuable. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  bis  two  volumes  intitled  Uf^ro" 
d^namique.  He  has  opene^l  this  path  of  procedure  in 
a  manner  so  new  and  so  judicious,  that  he  has  in  f  ome 
measure  the  merit  of  such  as  shall  follow  him  in  the 
same  path. 

This  has  been  moj^t  candidly  and  liberally  alio  wed  him 
by  the  chevalier  de  Buat,  who  has  taken  up  thisxnatter 
where  the  abb^  Bossut  Iel\  it,  and  has  prosecuted  his 
experiments  with  great  assiduity;  and  we  must  now  add 
with  singular  success.  Py  a  very  judicious  con^dtraticn 
of  the  subject,  he  hit  on  a  pailicular  view  of  it,  which 
saved  him  the  trouble  ol*  a  nitnule  consideration  of  th« 
small  internal  motions,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  from 
a  very  sencral  and  evident  proposition,  which  may  hm 
received  as  the  key  to  a  C(  mpletc  system  of  practical 
hydraulics.  We  shall  follow  this  ingenious  author  in 
what  we  have  farther  to  say  on  the  subject;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  cur  readers  will  think  we  do  a  service 
to  the  publicby makmg  tlicsed'scuasious  ofthe  chevalier 
de  Buat  more  generally  known  in  this  country.  It  must 
not  however  be  expected  that  we  shrll  ^ive  more  than 
a  synojptical  view  of  them,  connected  by  such  familiar 
reasoning  as  shall  be  either  comprehended  or  confided 
in  by  persons  not  deeply  versed  in  math^wifiti^i 
science. 

Sect.  I.  Tkiwy  of  Biter9. 


It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  streams  must,  in 
some  respects,  resemble  that  of  bodies  slidiiur  down  in* 
dined  planes  perfectly  polished  ;  $ml  that  £ey  would 
accelerate  continaally,  were  they  not  obetructed:  but 
they  are  obstructed,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 
This  can  only  arise  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  prom<ite  their  descent  and  those  which  op^ 
pose  it  Mr  Euat,  therefore,  assumes  the  leading  prok 
position,  that. 

When  water  fow  uniformly  am  any  ckmmei  or  6ed, 
the  accelerating  force  which  Miges  it  to  mooe  i»  equat 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  which  it  meets  with,  mkem 
ther  arising  from  its  own  mscidiiy,  or  from  the  friction  tf 
its  hed^ 

This  bw  is  as  oldas  theformiition  of  rivers,and  should 
be  the  key  of  hydraulic  science.  Its  evidence  is  dear  ; 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  basis  of  aU  uniform  motion. 
And  since  it  is  to,  there  must  be  some  considerable  ana- 
logy between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels. 
Both  owe  their  origin  to  an  inequality  of  pressure,  both 
would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing  hindered ;  and 
both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the  visddity  of  the 
fluid  and  the  friction  of  the  channeL  «. 

It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  ezambe  the  pheno-  rht  w^^ 
menaof  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  action  of  iu  weight  flf  the  U* 
only  along  the  sloping  channel.     But  previous  to  this,  1^^^  ^ 
we  must  toke  some  notice  of  theobstruction  to  the  entry  ^"'^  ^ 
of  water  into  a  channd  of  any  kind|  ariabg  from  the  *^***^ 
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defkctiofi  of  Ac  ninny  different  filaments  whidi  preM 
'  into  the  channel  from  tlie  reservoir  from  every  side. 
Then  we  shall  be  able  to  separate  this  diminution  of  mo- 
tion from  the  smn  total  that  is  observed^  and  ascertain 
what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the  subsequent  ob- 
structions. 

We  then  shall  consider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo- 
tion, the  equihbrium  between  the  power  and  the  re- 
eistanoe.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  inclined  plane  oi 
its  bed ;  Uie  resistance  is  the  friction  of  the  bed,  the  vis- 
cidity of  the  fluid,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  sides.  Here 
are  necessarily  combined  a  number  of  circumstances 
Which  must  be  gradually  detached  that  we  may  see  the 
effect  of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  bed,  its  perimeter, 
and  its  slope.  By  examining  the  effects  produced  by 
variations  of  each  of  these  separately,  we  discover  what 
«hare  each  has  in  the  general  effect ;  and  Imxing  tlius 
analysed  the  complicated  phenomena,  we  shall  be  able 
to  combine  those  its  elements,  and  frame  a  formula 
which  shall  comprehend  every  circumstance,  from  the 
greatest  velocity  to  the  extinction  of  all  motion,  and 
*from  the  extent  of  a  river  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  a 
quill.  We  shall  compare  this  formula  with  a  series  of 
experiments  in  all  this  variety  of  circumstances,  partly 
made  by  Mr  Buat,  and  partly  collected  from  other  au- 
thors ;  and  we  shall  kave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
Agreement 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  most 
satisfactory,  we  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  very  cur- 
sorily the  chief  varieties  which  nature  or  art  may  intro- 
duce into  these  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the  same 
stream,  the  intensity  of  the  resistance  produced  by  the 
inertia  of  the  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the  force  of 
the  current  by  which  it  continually  acts  on  this  channel, 
tending  to  change  either  its  dimensions  or  its  form.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  great  rivers 
which  spread  like  ihe  branches  of  a  vigorous  tree,  and 
•ccupy  the  surface  even  of  a  vast  i^ntinent  We  shaU 
follow  them  in  their  course,  unfold  all  their  windings, 
-study  their  train  and  regimen,  and  point  out  the  law  of 
its  stability ;  and  we  shall  investigate  the  causes  of  their 
deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  study  of  these  natural  laws  pleases  the  mind :  but 
it  axiswers  a  still  greater  purpose ;  it  enables  us  to  assist 
nature^  and  to  hasten  her  operations,  which  our  wants 
and  our  impatience  oflen  find  too  slow.  It  enables  us  to 
command  the  elements,  and  to  force  them  to  administer 
to  our  wants  and  our  pleasures. 

We  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the  know- 
ledge which  we  may  acquire  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
important  hydraulic  questions  which  occur  in  the  prac- 
tice rf  the  civil  engineer. 

We  shaH  consider  the  effects  produced  by  a  permanent 
addition  to  any  river  or  stream  by  the  union  of  another^ 
and  the  opposite  effect  produced  by  any  draught  or  offset^ 
showing  the  elevation  or  depression  produced  up  the 
stream,  and  the  change  mdde  in  the  depth  and  ve£xnty 
below  the  addition  or  offset 

We  shall  pay  a  similar  attention  to  the  temporary 
swells  produced  by  freshes. 

We  shall  ascertain  the  effects  of  straightening  the 
course  of  a  stream,  which,  by  incxeasing  its  slope,  must 
increase  its  velocity,  and  therefore  sink  the  waters  above 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed^  and  dimi^ 


nish  the  tendency  to  oVfer^w,  while  the  same  immediate    nec^ry. 
consequence  must  expose  the  places  farther  down  to  the 
risk  of  Hoods  from  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
free. 

The  effects  of  dnms  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  must  thea 
be  considered ;  the  gorge  or  swell  which  they  produce 
up  the  stream  most  be  determined  fdr  every  distance 
from  the  weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnish  us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  such  waters  as  have 
too  little  depth  or  too  great  slope.  And  it  trill  appeaf 
that  immense  advantages  may  be  thus  derived,  with  a 
moderate  cxpence,  even  fr«mi  trifling  brooks,  if  we  will 
rdinquish  all  prejudices^  and  not  imagine  that  such  con-^i 
veyanoe  is  impossible,  because  it  cannot  be  carried  on  by 
such  boats  and  -smidl  craft  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
tolodkat 

The  effects  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  max^ 
ims  of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embank- 
ment, come  in  the  next  place ;  and  our  discussions  will 
conclude  with  remarks  on  the  most  proper  forms  for  the 
entry  to  capsls,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  the  best  shape  for  the  startlings  of  bridges  and  of 
boats  for  inland  navigation,  and  sudi  like  stmordinate 
but  interesting  particulars,  which  will  be  suggested  by 
die  general  thr^  of  discussi6n.  ^ 

It  is  considered,  as  physically  demonstrated  (seetif-  Natural 
imoDVNAWtcs),  that  Water  issuing  from  a  small  orifice  ▼dooty^ 
in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  very  large  vessel,  almost  in-  **?^" 
stantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velocity  which  a  hea-  ^^rge 
vy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  to  the  orifice  f)t>m  the  throsgli 
faorisontal  surface  of  the  stagnant  water.    This  we  shall  imBll  od* 
call  its  Natural  VfcLociTY.     Therefore,  if  We  mul-  ^^^ 
tiply  the  area  of  die  orifice  by  thisTelocity,  the  product 
will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity  of  the  water  which  is  dis- 
diarged.     This  we  may  call  the  Natural  Expeyice 
of  water,  or  the  Natural  Discharge. 

Let  O  represent  the  area  or  Section  of  the  orifice  ex- 
pressed in  some  known  measure,  and  h  its  depth  under 
the  surface.  Let  g  express  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during  a  second  by  falling.  l*et  V  be  the 
medmm  velocity  of  the  water's  motion,  Q  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  during  a  second,  and  N  the  natural 
expence. 

We  know  that  V  is  equal  to  Vig  X  »J  h.    Yhere- 
foreN^O.  Jig  ^  h. 
•  If  these  dimensions  be  all  taken  in  English  feet,  we 
have  VSg  very  nearly  equal  to  8  ;  and  therefore  V=: 
8  V  ^>  and  N=:0  8  V  ^'• 

But  in  our  present  business  it  is  much  more  conve- 
nient to  measure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore 
since  a  body  acquires  the  velocity  of  32  feet  2  inches 
in  a  second,  we  have  2g=  64  feet  4  inches  or  772  iriches^ 
and  V2g=27*78  inches,  nearly  S7|  inches. 

Therefore  V=s:  jfli  V  *>  =  27.78  V  h,  and  Nfi=a 
i^77«  V  ^  =  O.  27.78  J  A. 

But  it  is  also  well  known,  that  if  we  were  to  calcu* 
late  the  expence  or  discharge  for  every  orifice  by  this 
simple  rule,  we  should  in  every  instance  find  it  much 
greater  than  nature  reaUy  gives  us. 

When  water  issues  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
lateral  columns,  pressing  into  the  hole  from  all  sides, 
cause  the  issuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of 
the  jet,  and  contract  its  dimeiisions  at  a  little  distance 
firom  the  hde.    And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greatest  coh« 
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traction  that  tbe  water  acquires  that  Telocity  which 
we  observe  in  our  experimenta,  and  which  we  assume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  surface. 
Therefore,  that  our  computed  discharge  may  best  agree 
with  observation,  it  roust  be  calculated  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  orifice  is  diminished  to  the  size  of  this^ 
smallest  section.  But  the  contraction  is  subject  to  va- 
riations, and  the  dimensions  of  this  smallest  section 
are  at  aH  times^  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correct  this 
computed  disdiarge,  by  means  of  an  actual  comparison 
of  the  computed  and  effective  discharges  in  a  series  of 
^cperiments  made  in  situations  resembling  those  cases 
which  most  frequently  occur  in  practice.  This  correct 
tion  or  its  cause,  in  the  mechanism  of  those  internal  mo- 
tions, is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics ;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate  :  it  happens  in  some  degree  in  all  cases 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pass  through  narrow,  places^ 
It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
sluices ;  nay  even  in  the  passage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  such  as  is  usually  set  tip  on  the 
head  eSf  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  im- 
mersed in  water  on  both  sides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep, 
feequeutly  employed  for  raising  the  waters  of  the 
level  streams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  na- 
vigable. We  mentioned  an  observation  *  ot  Mr  Bust  to 
this  effect,  when  he  saw  a  gooseberry  rise  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  along  the  &ce  of  the  bar,  and  then 
rapidly  fiy  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  repre- 
sent this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  these  different  situa- 
tions. 

Fig.  5.  A  shows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

B  shows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia« 
meters  long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flows  with  a 
fiill  mouth.  This  does  not  always  happen  in  so  short  a 
nipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  shorter),  but  the  water 
mquehtly  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and 
flows  with  a  contracted  jet. 

C  shows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projects  into  the 
inside  of  the  vessel.  In  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  flow  full. 

D.  represents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that' shape  which  a  jet  would  as- 
sume of  itself,  in  this  case  all  contraction  is  avoided, 
because  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  considered  as  the 
real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  diminishes  the  discharge 
but  a  trifling  friction  of  the  sides. 

E  shows  the  notion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobstructed;  the  surface  of  th6 
lower  stream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  sole  of  the 
waste-board. 

F  is  a  similar  representation  of  the  moticm  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep. 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Midie- 
lotti  and  Bossut  to  determine  the  effects  of  contraction 
in  these  cases.  Micheletri,  after  carefully  observing  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  resembling  it,  till  be  obtained  one  which 
producipd  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  computed  dis- 
charge, or  till  the  discharge  computed  for  the  area  of  its 
smaller  end  approached  the  nearest  to  the  effective  dis- 
charge. And  he  at  last  obtained  one  which  gave  a  dis- 
chargis  of  9^S,  when  the  natural  discharge  would  liave 


been  1000.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the  dimensions 
were  as  follow : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice     =  SG 

.  ■  inner  orifice     =  46 

Length  of  the  axis  =  96 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  Abb4  Bossut 
and  of  Michelotti  scarcely  differ,  and  they  are  expres- 
sed in  the  following  table  : 


PartL 


10000=-.0.27.78V* 
6526    0.lS.iSjh 

0.17.21  V^ 
0.17.15^/* 

0.22.57V& 


6195 
6I7» 

8125 


6814 


51:^7 

9831 
95^6 
9750 


0.1 8.93  VA^ 

0.14.27VA 

0.27.SIVA 
0.26.49VA 
0.27.03VA 


N  or  the  natural  expence 
Q  for  the  thin  plate  ^g.  A  1 

almost  at  the  surface       J 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  1 6  feet 
Q  for  a  tube  2  diameters  long,  1 

fig.B.  f 

Q  for  ditto  projecting  inwards  \ 

and  flowing  full  / 

Q  for  ditto  with  a  contracted     1 

jet,  fig.  C.  / 

Q  for  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D. 
Q  for  a  weir,  fig.  E. 
Q  for  a  bar,  fig.  F. 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  cyf  this  little  table  are 
the  cubical  inches  of  water  discharged  in  a  second  when 
the  height  A  is  one  inch. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  discharges  assigned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  on^y  to  the  contractions  oc- 
casioned by  the  passage  over  the  edge  of  the  board.  The 
weir  may  also  suffer  a  diminution  by  the  contractions  at 
its  two  ends,  if  it  should  be  narrower  than  the  stream, 
which  is  generally  the  caa^,  because  the  two  ends  are 
commonly  of  square  masonry  or  wood-work.  The  con« 
traction  t^dre  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  at  the  edgeof 
a  thin  plate.  Bat  this  could  not  be  introduced  into  thia 
table,  because  its  effect  on  the  expence  is  the  same  in 
quantity  whatever  is  the  length  of  the  waste-board.of  the 
weir.  S7 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  discharge  through  Diminutum 
a  sluice  could  not  be  expressed  here.     When  a  sluice  is  ^  diadiaige 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge,  still  remains  under  water,  ?'?*'*il 
the  discharge  is  contracted  both  above  and  at  the  sides,    ™^ 
and  the  diminution  of  discharge  by  each  is  in  propor-b 
tion  to  its  extent     It  is  not  eaay  to  reduce  either  of 
these  contractions  to  computation,  but  they  may  be  very 
easily  observed.     We  frequently  can  observe  dlie  water, 
at  coming  out  of  a  sluice  into  a  mill  course,  quit  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  show  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry.     This  is  always  the  case  when  the  velocity 
of  efllux  is  considerable.     When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  wat»  almost  stagnant. 
When  the  head  of  water  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  space  left  between  it  and  the  sides  ia  about 
14  inches.     If  the  sides  of  the  entry  have  a  slope,  this 
void  space  can  never  appear ;  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  whichdiminishes  the  quantity 
of  the  discharge. 

It  wiU  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  tk 
consider  the  water  discharged  in  these  differentsituationa 
as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  conceive 
as  produced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
(which  is  exact  only  when  the  expence  is  equal  to  the 
natural  expence),  but  by  afall  Aaccommodated^tathedis* 
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ncorj.    charge :  or  It  is  canvenient  to  know  the  height  which 
■»  y  — ^   would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  water  issues 
with  in  these  situations. 

And  al«o^  when  the  water  is  observed  to  be  actually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is 
coining  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &C.  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  pressure  or  head 
OF  WATER  h  which  has  actually  produced  this  velocity. 
It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  numbers 
in  readiness, 

V* 

A  for  the  natural  expenoe  =  -:^— 

*'  77« 


98 

TIkido- 
limofn- 

rAfm 
(faeibpe 


J^«. 


h  for  a  thin  plate 


h  for  a  tube  S  diam.  long  =  

505 

V* 

A  for  a  dam  or  weir      -*    =  --7 

720 


A  for  a  bar 


11 

74H 


It  was  necessary  to  premise  tbese  facts  in  hydraulics, 
that  we  may  b^  able  in  every  case  to  distinguish  between 
the  fovce  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water  into  the 
conduit  or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in  overcom- 
ing the  resistances  along  the  canal,  and  in  preserving  or 
accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
causes :  I.  The  action  of  gravity ;  and,  2.  The  mobi- 
lity of  the  panicles,  which  makes  them  assume  a  level 
in  confined  vessels,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
side  where  there  is  a  defect  of  pressure.  When  the  sur- 
face is  level,  every  particle  is  at  rest,  being  equary  pres-*- 
aed  in  all  directions;  but  if  the  surface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  suiface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  side,  as  a  body  would  slide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itseli;  arising  from  a  superiority  of  pressure  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  surface,  which  pushes  this  superficial  par- 
ticle towards  the  lower  end ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  superficial  particles,  but  affects  every  particle  with- 
in the  mass  of  water.  In  the  vessel  ACDE  (fig.  6.)» 
containing  water  with  an  inclined  surface  A£,  if  we 
sappose  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  connecting  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydrostatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
connecting  part  will  be  pushed  in  t^e  direction  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frosen  mass  BHGF  were  moveable  it  would 
also  be  pushed  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
diange  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
situation  and  shape  of  the  connecting  column  or  co- 
lumns. The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMND.  The  same  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  select  the  vertical  columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  push  every  par- 
ticle of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity.  The 
confequenoe  will  be,  that  the  water  will  sink  at  one  end 
and  rise  at  the  other,  and  its  surface  will  rest  in  the  ho^ 
rizontal  position  a  O  e,  cutting  the  firmer  in  its  middle 
O.  This  cannot  be  unlesa  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
of  perpendicular  descent  and  ascer.t  of  the  vertical  co- 
lumns, but  also  a  real  motion  of  translation  from  K  to- 
wai  ds  L.  It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  skill  to 
^U  wbat  will  te  the  motion  of  each  purtide.    Newton 


did  not  attempt  it  in  his  investfgation  of  the  motion  of 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  here.     We  may,  how-  ^ 
ever,  acquire  a  very  distinct  notion  of  its  general  effect. , 
Lei  OPQ  be  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  middle 
point  O.     It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  PQ,  such 
as  P,  is  pressed  in  the  direction  QD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  single  row  of  particles  whose  lenijrth 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH  and  FG. 
The  force  acting  on  the  particle  Q  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  r«w  of  particles  =AC— ED.     Now 
if  OQ,  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio,  fo  that 
all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  &c.  may  be  similar^ 
we  see  that  the  force  arising  solely  from  the  declivity; 
and  acting  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ,  is  proper, 
tiooal  to  its  depth  under  the  surface,  and  that  the  row 
of  particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,   &c.  which  is  to  be 
moved  by  it,  is  in  the  same  proportion.    Hence  it  uui* 
questionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  same  in  all.     Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ  tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  tlie  same  velocity ;  and  in  the  instant  imme^ately 
succeeding,  all  these  particles  would  be  foimd  again  in 
a  verticle  plane  indefinitely  nearer  to  OQ ;  and  if  we 
sum  up  the  forces,  we  shall  find  them  the  same  as  if  OQ 
were  the  opening  of  a  sluice,  having  the  water  on  the 
side  of  D  standing  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  side  standing  at  the  height  AC    This  result  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hasty  theory  of 
Guglielmini.     He  considers  each  particle  in   OQ  as 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depths 
it  is  true  ;  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  .the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recollects  that  the  greatest  part  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  opposite  pressure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  whidi  is  not  balanced  must  be  distributed 
among  a  row  of  particles  whioh  varies  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  itself.     When  these  two  circumstances  are 
neglected,  the  result  will  be  incompatible  with  obser- 
vation.    When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  into  the 
account  of  pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  may 
be  supposed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  should  obtain 
in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  sloping  surface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini's  professed  theory,  and 
what  he  highly  values  himself  on.     He  announees  this 
discovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics. 
Iti»  owing  to  this,  says  he,  that  the  great  rivers  are  not 
stagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep- 
tible declivity  of  surface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up^  where  they 
are  shallower;    This  principle  is  the  basis  of  his  iropro* 
ved  theory  of  rivers,  and  is  insisted  pn  at  great  length 
by  all  the  subsequent  writers.     Buffbn,  in  his  theoiy  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  use  of  it.     We  cannot  but  won- 
der that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  (^ 
rivers  given  in  the  great  £itc^/c]^i&/ie  of  Paris,  and  in 
an  article  having  thie  signature  (O)  of  D'Alembert, 
We  have  been  very  anxious  to  show  the  falsity  of  this 
principle,  1>ecause  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  sabterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  patch  up  the 
mathematical  thsory  whidi  he  had  so  hastily  taken  from. 
Newton  or  Galileo  ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  setu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  misled  by  it,  when  we  show 
thatthis  energy  must  be  equally  operative  when  the  sur- 
face is  on  a  dead  level.     The  absurdity  of  tliis  is  evi- 
dent   We  shftU  see  by  and  bye,  that  deep  waters,  when 
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in  actual  motion,  liave  an  energy  not  to  be  found  in    that  nhen  a  sfream  tntrves  uniformly, theresis(tmce  it  equal 
•hallow  runninpr  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to    to  the  accelerating  force, 

continue  that  motion  :  but  fhh  is  nilt  a  moving  prin-        As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  past 
ciple ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate    over  the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion, 
result  of  fKinciples.  not  vagady  conceived  and  indi-    which  is  a  matter  of  speculative  curiosity,  and  consider 
«tinctly  expre8Bed,like  thisof  Guglielmini,  but  easily  un-    the  motion  in  a  state  of  permanency,  depending  on  the 
derstood,  and  appreciable  with  thegreatest  precision.  It    head  of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velooty,  and 
18  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.     Although    the  expence;  so,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion 
they  lose  as  much  momentum  in  surmounting  any  ob-    of  rivers,  we  consider  the  slope,  the  transverse  section  or 
stacle  as  small  ones,  they  lose  but  a  small  portion  of  area  of  t!ie  stream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex- 
their  velocity.     At  present,  employed  only  in  consider,    pence.     It  wiP  be  convenient  to  affi  ic  precise  meanings 
ing  the  progressive  motion  of  an  open  stream,  whose    to  the  terms  which  we  shall  employ, 
aurface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  see  that        The  section  of  a  stream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per- 
such  a  motion  must  abuin,  and  that  we  see  that  there    pendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  general  motion. 
are  propelling  forces ;  and  that  those  forces  arise  wlefy        The  resisUnces  arise  ultimately  from  the  acUon  of  diiiy  a" 
from  the  want  of  a  level  surface,  or  from  the  slope  ci   the  water  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  chatmel,  and  plwaed. 
the  surface ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  any  one  particle,    must  be  proportional  Ccueteris  paribus  J  to  the  extent  of 

theaction.  Therefore  if  we  unfold  the  wlioleedge  of  this 
section,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  passing  wa- 
ter, we  shall  have  a  n^asure  of  the  extent  of  this  action. 
In  a  pipe,  circular  or  prismatical,  the  whole  circum- 
ference is  acted  on ;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  ACDQ 
(fig.  6.)  the  horizonUl  line  a  O  e,  which  makes  the  up- 
pjer  boundaty  of  the  section  a  CD  e,  is  free  from  all  ac- 
tion. The  action  is  ccmfined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  C 
D,  D  e.  We  shall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  the  border  of 
the  section. 


Terms  pie- 


the  force  acting  on  it  is  proportional  to  the  differenoe 
of  level  between  each  of  the  two  columns  (one  on  eadb 
side  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it  Were  the  sur- 
face level,  there  would  be  no  motion  •  if  it  i^  not  level, 
ihere  will  be  motion ;  and  this  motion  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of  the  sur- 
face :  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  bottom  be 
level  or  not,  <»r  what  is  its  shape. 

Henee  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
motion  of  rivers  depends  entirely  oh  the  iloi)e  if  the  sur* 
face. 


The  MEAN  VELOCITY  IS  that  with  which  the  whole 


39 
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equal  to 
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The  sLopi:  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not   section,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  solid  equal 
properly  expressed  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  of   to  the  expence  of  the  stream,     this  velocity  is  to  be 

found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  stf«am,  and 
we  do  not  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  establish  an  empirical 
theory  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex- 
perimcntsand  palpable  deductions  from  them ;  and  since 
it  U  extremely  d^cult  to  make  experiments  on  oprn 
streams  which  sliall  have  a  precision  suflficient  for  such 
an  important  purpose— it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  to  demonstrate  an  exact  analogy  between  the 
mutual  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  resistance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers;  for  in  those  we  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  nU  the  desired  accuracy,  and  adniit- 


its  extremities;  we  must  also  consider  its  length  :  ^nd 
the  measure  of  the  slope  muet  be  such  that  it  may  be 
the  same  while  the  declivity  is  the  same.  It  must  there- 
ft>re  be  the  same  ever  the  whole  of  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  shall  answer  these  conditions  exkctly,  if  we 
take  for  the  mea<'ure  of  a  slope  the  fracstion  which  ex- 
presses the  elevation  of  one  extremity  atiove  the  other 

AM 


divided  by  the  length  of  the  plarte.     Thus 


^W 


will 


express  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF, 

If  the  water  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  bed  in 
which  it  runs,  if  it  had  no  adhesion  to  its  sides  and  bot- 


tom, and  if  its  fluidity  were  perfect,  its  gravity  would  ting  precise  measures,  but  we  can  make  them  in  anum- 
accelerate  its  course  continually,  and  the  earth  and  its  berof  c^ses  that  are  almost  inipracticable  in  rivers.  We 
inhabitants  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  -can  increase  the  slope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 


which  they  derive  from  its  numberless  streams.  They 
would  run  off  so  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 
soon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  and  useless.  Ko  soil 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrents ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  raider  them  a  destroying 
scourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  bed,  and  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid,  be- 
come a  cl)f  ck  which  i^ins  them  in  and  sets  bounds  to 


vertical  position,  and  we  can  employ  every  desired  de- 
gree of  pressure,  «o  as  to  ascertain  its  effect  on  the  ve- 
locity in  degrecii  which  open  streams  will  not  admit. 
The  C  hevalier  de  Bi»t  has  mo>t  happily  succtrded  in 
this  demonstration ;  and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fortune 
and  his  penetration  have  done  so  much  service  to  practi- 
cal science. 

let  AB  (fig.   7.)   be    a  horizontal  tube,   through  ii^^  ^J^^ 
their  rapidity.  In  this  tnannei  the  friction  on  thesidet^   -which  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  pressure  or  head  ration  and 
which,  by  tlie  viscidity  of  ihe  water,  is  communicated   DA.     This  head  is  the  moving  power;  and  it  may  be  resistance  d 
to  the  wiu>le  mass,. and  the  very  adhesion  of  the  par-    conceived  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  performing  two  ^^^  >»  •» 
tides  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  channel,  are   distinct  offices.     One  of  them  is  employed  in  impres-  ^^p^^ 
tiie  causes  which  make  the  resistances  bear  a  relation  to   aing  on  the  water  that  velocity  with  winch  it  actually  pL/j. 
the  velocity  ;  So  that  the  Tesistances  augmenting  vrith    mooes  in  xhe  tube.     Were  there  no  obstructions  to  this 

motion,  no  greater  head  would  be  wanted;  but  there 
are  obstructions  arising  from  friciio-i,  adhesion,  and 
viscidity.  This  requires  force.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  rest  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  approjiriation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  which  will  answer.    Siippose  £  to  be 
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the  velocities,  come  at  last  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  tlie  velocity  now  acquired  is  preserved, 
and  the  motion  becomes  imifnrm,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increase,  unless  some  change  succeeds 
either  in  the  slope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arises  the  second  maxim  in  the  motion  of  rivers. 


Partr. 
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the  pomt  of  partition,  so  that  DE  is  the  head  ncces- 
«3Ty  for  impressing  the  actual  velocity  on  the  water 
(a  head  or  pressure  which  has  a  relation  to  the  form  or 
circumstance  of  the  entry.  an(!  the  contraction  whidi 
takes  place  there).  The  rest  EA  is  wholly  employed 
in  overcoming  the  simultaneous  resistances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  eqnilibrie 
"With  this  resistance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  same  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 
and  having  the  same  degree  of  polish  or  roui;hness ;  and 
if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C —  we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
flame  in  lv)th  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  same 
cxpence ;  for  the  moving Torce  in  the  sloping  pipe  EC 
is  C(«mpo8ed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC :  but  this  re- 
lative weight,  by  which  alone  it  descends  along  the  in^ 
dined  pipe  EC>  is  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  columH  E A  of  the  same  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  via.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moviofir  forces,  and  the  resistances ; 
therefore  the  velocities  and  disdiarges  wiU  also  be  e^ 
qual. 

This  is  not  only  the  case  on  the  whole,  but  also  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of 
It  £K  is  precisely  in  equilibrio  with  the  resistances 
along  that  part  of  tbe  pipe ;  for  it  has  the  same  propor^ 
ion  to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  resistance  has 
to  the  whole  resistance.  Therefore  fatid  this  ur  the  mast 
important  circunuinnce,  andihe  haxis  of  tite  whole  theory  J 
the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  shorter,  or  may  be  lengthened 
tQ  infinity,,  without  making  any  change  in  the  velocity 
er  expence,  so  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE  remains 
the  same. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA,  as  it*  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horiaontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in^t 
crease  the  resistance  without  any  addition  of  force-to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  must  therefore  he  diminish*^ 
ed ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  produced  by 
a  smaller  head  than  DE :  therefore  ii  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length  at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho- 
risontal  line  AG,  the  water  will  not  nm^  equally  in 
both  piper»  In  order  that  it  may,  we  must  dtsco^ev 
tile  diminished  velocity^with  which  the  water  now  ac- 
tually runs  along  AG,  and  we  must  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  impressing  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  insert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  same  kngth 
with  AG^  The  oqpence  and  velcwity  of  both  pipes 
will  now  be  the  same  (a)* 


What  has  now  been  said  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB 
would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  AB 
A'B  (fig.  8  ).  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we 
see  that  DC  is  the  whole  he.id  or  propelling  pressure 
for  either  pipe  AB  er  A -B ;  and  if  DE  is  th^  head  ne- 
cessary for  the  actual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  necessary 
for  balancing  the  resistances ;  and  the  pipe  £P  of  the 
same  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  same  ho- 
rizontal line,  will  have  the  same  velocity :  and  its  in- 
clination  being  thus  determined,  it  will  have  the  same 
velocity  and  expence  whatever  be  its  length. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal 
or  sloping,  may  be  referred  to  or  substituted  for  the 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whose  head  of  water, 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  productive  of  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  case, 
the  accelerating  force  is  equlsl  to  the  resistance :  we 
may  therefore  consider  this  last  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  slope  are  uniform  or  constant,  and  the 
current  in  a  state  of  permanency  ;  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclusion,  that  pipes  and 
open  streams,  when  in  a  state  of  permanency,  perfectly 
resemble  each  other  in  the  cutnimstances  which  are  the 
immediate  causes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge** 
nera),  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  stream^  tod  is  predicable  of  every  individoar 
transverse  section  of  either.  To  make  this  more  paU 
pably  evident,  if  possible,  let  us  consider  a  sloping  cy- 
lindrical pipe,  the  current  of  winch  is^iti  a  state  of  per- 
manency. We  can  conceive  it  as  consisting  of  two 
half  cylinders^  an  upper  and  a  lower.  These  hve  run^ 
ning  together  at  an  equal  pace ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  separating  plane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
afiocting  each  others  motions  in  die  smallest  degree. 
It  is  true  tiiat  the  upper  half  is  pressing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  velocity;  and  we  shall  see 
presently,  that  although  the  lower  side  of  the  pipe  bears 
somewhat  more-pressure  than  the  otiier,.the  resistances, 
are  not  changed.  (Indeed  thi&  odds  of  pressure  is  ac- 
companied with  a  difference  of  motion^  which  need 
not  be  considered  at  present ;  and  we  may  suppose 
the  pipe  so  small  or  so  far  below  the  surface,  that  this 
shall  be.  insensible).  Now  let  us  suppose,  that  in  an 
instant  the  upper  half  cylinder  is  annihilated :  We 
theit  have  an  open  stream;  and  every  drcamstance 
of  acceleratinsr  force  and  of  resistance  remains  precisely 
as  it  was.     The  motion  must-  therefore  continue  as  it 

did; 
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Analogy 
b^ween 
these  pipes^ 
and  riven 
demonstra- 
ted by  De.- 
Buat. 


(a)  W^  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  distribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  th» 
pressure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  most  extensive  influence  in  every  question  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occasion  give  him  distinct  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  seems  to  be 
it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  subject.  Lecchi,  in  his  Hydraulics  published  in  1766,  as^ 
cribes  sonoething  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli ;  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  passage  quoted,  only^  speaks  of  the  partition 
of  pressure  in  the  instant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  says  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiescent 
water;  and  producing  the  velocity  of  eflfux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  pressure  (now  diminished)  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  Bernoulli,  Bossut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  distribution  in  express  tehnain  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  successive  orifices ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one  before  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Buat  saw  that  the  resistance  arising  from  friction  required  a  similar  partition  of  the  pressure  ;  but  though.^ 
we  should  call  this  good  fortune,  we  must  ascribe  to  his  great  sagacity  and  justness  of  conception  the  beautiful  use 
that  lie  has  made  of  it :  [*  suum  cuiquc^ 
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tJid  ;  and  in  this  state  tLe  only  accelcrirting  force  is  the 
«]ope  of  the  surface.  The  demonstration  tlierefore  is 
complete. 

From  these  observations  and  rea«0nines  we  draw  a 
general  and  important  conchision,  "  That  the  same 
pipe  will  be  susceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preserve  uniform  to  any  distance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations ;  and  each  inclination  ofa  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  cettain  velocity  peculiar  to  it- 
self, which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  distance 
whatever ;  and  this  velocity  increases  continually,  ac- 
cording to  some  law,  to  be  discovered  by  theory  or  ex- 
periment, as  the  position  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be- 
ing horizontal  till  it  becomes  vertical ;  in  which  position 
it  has  the  greatest  uniform  velocity  possible  relative  to 
its  inclination,  or  depending  on  inclfaiation  alone." 

Let  this  velocity  be  Cfdled  the  i*rain,  or  the  rate 
of  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  the  theory  of  hydraulics;  for  l^^xperi- 
m.ent  we  can  find  the  train  of  any  pipe.  It  is  in  train 
when  an  increase  of  length  makes  no  change  in  the  ve- 
locity. If  lengthening  the  pipe  increases  the  velocity, 
'  the  slope  at  the  pipe  is  too  great,  and  vice  versa.  And 
having  discovered  the  train  of  a  pipe,  and  observed  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  productive  of  this  ve- 
locity with  the  contraction  at  the  entry,  the  remain- 
der of  the  head,  that  is  (he  slope  (for  this  is  equiva- 
lent  to  £A),  is  the  measure  of  the  resistance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  measure  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe^of  given  diameter.  If 
we  change  only  the  vel«»city,  'we  get  the  measure  of  the 
new  resistance  relative  to  the  velocity ;  and  thus  disco- 
ver the  law  of  relation  between  the  resistance  and  ve- 
lojcity.  Then,  cbanging^only  the  diamater  of  the  pipe, 
we  get  the  meaaure  of  the  resistance  relative  to  the  dia^ 
meter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigious  number  of  ex- 
periments made  and  collected  by  Buat,  and  which  we 
"^  shall  not  repeat,  but  only  give  the  results  of  the^differ- 
ent  parts  of  his  investigation. 

We  may  express  the  slope  of  a  pipe  by  the -symbol 

^,  1  beipg  an  inch  for  instance,  and^  being  the  slaunt 

s 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  gt 

one  end  than  at  the  otlier.     Thus  a  river  which  has  a 

declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 

inches,  has  its  dope  2=  .jz^^q*  ^JtSo'  '^"^  ^^  order 
to  6btain  the  hydraulic  slope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
beight  of  the  reservoir  and  place  of  discharge  being 
given,  we  must  subtract  from  the  difference  of  elevation 
the  height  or  h««J  of  water  necessary  for  propelling  die 
water  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity  V,  which  it  is 

V* 
iupposed  actually  to  have.    This  is  "505*  The  remain- 
der d  is  to  be  considered  as  the  height  of  the  declivi^, 
which  is  to  be  distributed  vqually  over  the  whole  lcxq;th 

d       1 
/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  slope  is  then.^  =  -. 

I  -* 
There  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
slope,  which  the  reader  should  make  very  famikr  to  his 
thoughts.  It  expressesthe  proportionbetween  the weigbit 
of  the  whole  column  which  is  in  motion  and  the  weight 
which  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  resiitance;  and 


the  resistance  to  tihe  motion  of  any  column  of  water  is     1 
equal  to  the  weight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the  ^ 

1 
fraction  .,  which  expresses  its  slope. 

9 
Wk  come  now  to  consider  more  particularly  the  re-  of 
aistances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motion  to  a  dfti 
state  of  uniformity.      If  we  consider  the  resistances  wh 
which  arise  from  a  cause  analogous  to  friction,  we  see  ^^ 
that  they  must  depend  entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the  ^  ^ 
water.     What  we  call  the  resistance  is  the  diminution  uni 
of  a  motion  which  would  have  obtained  but  for  these 
resistances ;  and  the  best  way  we  have  of  measuring 
them  is  by  the  force  which  we  must  employ  in  order  to 
keep  up  or  restore  this  motion.    We  estimate  this  mo- 
tion by  a  progressive  velocity,  which  we  measure  by  the 
expence  of  water  in  «  given  time.    We  judire  the  velo- 
€itytodimini8h,whenthequantity  discharged  diminishes; 
yet  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  probably  i»  otherwise.  The 
abwlute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  particles, 
may  even  be  increased  ;  but  many  of  the  motions,  being 
transverse  to  the  general  direction,  the  quantity  o^  mo- 
tion in  this  direction  may  be  less,  while  the  sum  ef  the 
absolute  motions  of  all  the  particles  may  be  greater* 
When  we  increase  the  general  velocity,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  impulses  on  all  the  inequali- 
ties are  increased  in  this  proportion ;  and  the  number  of 
particles  thus  impelling  and  deflected  at  the  same  time 
will  increase  in  the  same  proportion.    The  whole  quan- 
ti^  therefore  of  these  useless  and  lost  motions  will  in- 
crease in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the 
force  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  motion  will  do  so  aU 
so ;  that  is,  the  resistances  shmild  increase  as  the  square! 
of  the  velocities. 

Or  if  we  consider  the  resistances  as  arising  merely 
from  thcf  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo- 
tions occasioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  sides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  measured  by  the  forces  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing these  curvilineal  motions^  then,  because  the 
curves  will  be  the  same  whatever  are  the  velociiiev,  the 
defleeting  forces  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  ; 
butthesedeflecting  forces  are  pressures,  propagated  from 
the  >parts  urged  on  pressed  by  the  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  these  external  pressures  by  the  prin- 
'  ciples  of  hydrostatics.  Therefore  the  pressures  or  foroea 
necessary  for  keeping  up  the  velocities  are  as  the  squares 
of  these  velocities ;  and  they  are  our  only  measures  of 
the  le^'istances  which  must  be  .considered  as  following 
the  same  ratio  Whatever  view  therefore  we  take  of 
the  nature  of  these  resistances,  we  are  led  to  consider 
them  as  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

We  may  therefore  express  the  resistances  by  the  syra* 

V* 

1^]  — ^  m  being  some  number  to  be  discovered  by  ex- 

periment.     Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  resistance  may  be  the  1000th 

V* 

part  of  the  square  of  the  vdodty,  and  R  =  -Tq^- 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  ef  gravity  <m 
g 
any  jiarticle,  *,  will  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 


-it would  urge  it  <down  the  pipewhose  slopeis^     Thero- 

fore^ 
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fore,  by  tlie  principle  of  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 
^■^•T  ^^   the  accelerating  force,  and  the  reiistance,  we  shall  have 

11==:?,  and  Vm^  s  =  Jmg;  that  is,  the  product  of 
m       s 

the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of 
the  slope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the 
slope,  is  a  constant  quantity  J  m  g  for  any  given  pipe ; 
and  the  primary  formula  for  all  the  uniform  velocities 

of  one  pipe  is  V=^^ — • 

^  Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  experiment,  but 

^taand  ^^^^»  ^^^  ®^®"  ^'^  respect  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
rauoning  ^*'  uniform  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could 
•r  De  Buat,  give  at  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
TnpectiDg  press  the  velocity  in  every  case  whatever ;  but  this 
ihoe  resist-  would  be  too  empirical.  The  chief  steps  of  his  very  sa* 
gadous  investigation  are  instructive.  We  shall  there- 
fore mention  them  briefly,  at  least  as  far  at  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  instruction  which  they  convey  is  not 
abstract  speculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
must  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  stock  (yf  know- 
ledge, although  Mr  Buat's  deductions  from  tliem  should 
prove  false. 

He  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  same  dian- 
nel  the  product  of  V  and  V*  increased  as  V7increa- 
'  sed ;  that  is,  the  velocities  increased  faster  than  the 
square  roots  of  the  slope,  or  the  resistances  did  not  in- 
crease as  fast  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  said  on  the  resist- 
ance oC  pipes  to  the  motion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  speaking  of  belloys. 
They  will  there  see  very  valid  reasons  (we  apprehend) 
for  thinking  that  the  re&i  stances  must  increase  moreslow- 
ly  than  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 
'  It  bein^  found,, then,  that  V  V#  is  not  equal  to  a 
constant  quantity  V  mg,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inves- 
tigate some  quantity  depending  on  V  «,  or,  as  it  is 
•aUed,  some  function  of  Js,  which  shall  render 
»J  mg  B.  4X>nstant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  function 
Mf  fJ  s^so  that  we  shall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 

constant  quantity  ^mg,  or  — ^^  equal  to  the  actual 

'  .  -*»■ 

velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  a^ler  many  trials  and  reflections,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
«f  X  whic  h  corresponded  with  a  vast  variety  of  slopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almost  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greatest  velocities  which 
could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe  ; 
and  when  he  compared  them  together,  he  found  a  very 
discernible  relation  between  the  resistances  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  section:  that  is.  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  same  slope,  and  the  same  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greatest  in  the  channel  which 
had  the  greatest  section  relative  to  its  border.  This 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  resistances  arise 
from  the  mutual  action  of  the  water  and  this  border. 
The  water  immediately  cnntigruous  to  it  is  retarded. 
And  this  retards  the  next,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  if  the  N'fder,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  slope,  be  the  same,  the  diminution  of  this  velon 
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city  will  be  so  much  the  less  as  it  is  fo  be  shareti  amotig 
a  greater  number  of  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  area  of 
jthe  section  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  dimunition  of  the  general  or  medium  Veo% 
locity  must  be  less  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  square 
one  of  the  same  area,  because  the  border  of  its  section 
is  less. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  resistance  of  each  particle 
is  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  whole  resistance,  and 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  which 
receive  ^qual  shares  ef  it  It  is  therefore  directly  «s  the 

border,  and  inversely  as  the  section.     Therefore  in  the 

y« 
expres&ion    — which  we  have  given  for  the  resistance^ 

tn 

the  quantity  m  cannot  be  constant,  except  in  the  same 
channel ;  and  in  different  channels  it  must  Tary  along 
with  the  relation  of  the  section  to  its  border,  because 
the  resistances  diminish  in  proportion  as  Uiis  relation  in- 
creases. 

Without  attempting  to  discoverthis  relation  by  theo- 
retical examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va- 
rious filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  discover  it  by 
a  comparison  of  experiments.  But  this  required  some 
manner  of  stating  this  proportion  between  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  section  and  the  augmentation  of  its  bor- 
der. 

His  statement  is  this :  HeTeduces  every  section  to 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  tlie  same  area,  atid 
having  its  base  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into  a 
straight  line.  The  product  of  this  base  by  the  height 
of  the  rectangle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  amo- 
tion. Therefore  this  height  will  be  a  representative  of 
this  valuable  ratio  of  the  section  to  its  border  (we  do 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  between  a  surface  and 
a  line :  but  the  ratio  of  section  to  section  ia  different 
from  that  of  border  to  border ;  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
these  ratios  which  is  thus  expressed  by  the  height  of 
this  rectangle).     If  S  be  the  section,  and  B  the  border,, 

S 
-^  is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  this  rect. 

D 

angle.  Every  section  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 
a  rectangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 
the  HVORAULic  MSAN  DEPTH  of  the  section,  and^may  be' 
expressed  by  the  symbol  d.  (Buat  calls  it  the  mean  ra- 
dius). If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half^ylinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  half  the  radius.  If 
the  section  is  a  rectangle,  whose  width  is  w,  and  height 

A,  ihe  mean  depth  wjX^^»  &c.  In  general,  if  ^  rc« 
praaent  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  rectangular 
canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  ^=^,  we  shall 
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have  ds=- 


■9+2 


otd. 


^g  +  2 


Kow,  since  the  resistancesmust  augment  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  border  to  the  section  augments,  m  in  the  for^ 

mulas — zs-  wndWiJszztJmg  must  follow  the  pro« 
portions  of  d,  and  the  quantity  tjmg  must  be  propor- 
tional io  J  d,  for  different  channeb,  and  ^^-^^  should 

be  a  constant  croantity  in  every  case.  f  -^  .1 
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Our  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  specious 
objeetion  V>  the  close  dependence  of  the  resistance  on 
the  extent  of  the  border ;  and  that  it  miglit  be  said 
that  a  double  border  did  not  occasion  a  double  resist^ 
ance,  unless  the  pressure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  same. 
For  it  may  be  natumlly  (and  it  is  generally)  supposed, 
that  tliercsistance  will  be  greater  when  the  pressure  is 
greater.  The  friction  or  resistance  analogous  to  fric- 
tion may  therefore  be  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  sides ;  but  M.  d'Alembert  and 
many  others  have  demonstrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  same  whatever  be  the  pmaures. 
This  might  serve  to  justify  our  ingenious  author ;  but  he 
was  determined  to  rest  every  thing  on  experiment  He 
therefore  made  an  experiment  cmi  the  oscillation  of  water 
in  syphons,  which  we  have  repeuted  in  the  following 
form,  which  is  affected  by  the  same  circumstances,  and 
18  susceptible  of  much  greater  precision,  and  of  mora 
extensive  and  important  application. 

The  two  vessels  ABCO,  abed  (fig.  9)  were  con- 
nected by  the  syphon  EFG  g/e,  which  turned  round 
ni  the  short  tubes  £  and  e,  without  allowing  any  water 
toeaci^;  theaxisof  these  tubes  being  in  one  straight 
line.  The  vessels  were  about  10  inches  deep,  and  the 
branches  FG,/g  of  the  syphon  were  about  five  feet 
long. .  The  vessels  were  set  on  two  tables  of  equal 
height,  and  (the  hole  e  being  stopped)  the  vessel  ABCD, 
and  the  whole  syphon,  were  filled  witii  water,  and  water 
was  Doured  into  the  vessel  a  6  c  d  till  it  stood  at  a  cer« 
tain  height  LM.  The  syphon  was  then  turned  into  a 
horiaontal  position,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of  e,  and 
the  time  carefully  noted  which  the  water  employed  in 
vising  to  the  level  HKkhin  both  vessels.  The  whole 
Jipparatus  was  now  inclined,  so  that  the  water  ran  back 
into  ABCD.  The  syphon  was  now  put  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  experimentwas  repeated.—  No  sensible 
cr  rsgular  difference  was  observed  in  the  time.  Yet  in 
thia  experiment  the  pressure  on  the  part  Gg  of  the  sy- 
phon was  more  than  six  times  greater  than  before.  As 
it  was  thought  that  the  friction  on  tJiis  small  part  (only 
six  inches)  was  too  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  obstruc- 
tion, various  additional  obstructions  were  put  into  this 
part  of  the  syphon,  and  it  was  even  lengthened  to  nine 
i^et ;  but  atill  no  remarkable  difference  was  observed. 
fit  was.  even  thoiight  that  the  times  weiw  less  when  the 
S3^hon  was  vertical 

Thus  M.  De  Buat's  <^inion  iis  completely  justified; 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  assert,  diat  Uie  resistance  de- 
pends  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  smion  and 

its  bordier;  and  that  ^^^  should  be  a  coastant  ouan. 


tity. 

To  ascertaui  this  point  was  the  <il)Ject  of  the  next  M» 
ries  of  experiments  l  to  see  whether  this  quantity  was 
reaUy  constant,  and,  ii  not,  to  discover  the  law  of  iU 
Xariation,  and  the  physical  drcumetanoes  which  ac» 
companied  the  variations,  and  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  their  causes.  A  careful  comparison  oTa  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  same  slc^, 
and  widi  very  different  channelh  and  velocities,  showed 
that  Mjmg  did  not  fcUow  the  proportion  of  ^J,  nor 
of  any  power  of  ^Jd.  This  quantify  *Jmg  increased 
by  smaller  degrees  in  proportiop  as  V3  waa  greater. 


Injery  great  beds  ^mg  was  ncrly  proportional  to 
^d  ;  but  in  anuller  channels,  the  velocities  tliminiahed 
much  more  thim  V^  did.  Casting  about  for  tome  mmf 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  considered,  that  some  ap- 
proximation at  le.st  would  Jm  had  by  taking  off*  from 
%/d  some  constant  small  quantity.  Thi»  as  evident : 
For  such  a  diirtinution  will  have  but  a  trifling  eflTcct 
when  V£  is  gnat,  and  its  effect  will  increaae  ra|>idly 
when  Jd  is  very  smalL  He  therefore  tried  varimM 
values  for  this  subtraction,  and  compared  the  raniits 
with  the  former  experimento ;  and  he  found,  that  if  ia 

every  case  V^be  diminished  by  one-teolh  of  an  inch, 
the  cakidated  discharges  would  agree  very  exactly  with 
die  experioient.  llierefore,  instmdof  ^^3,  he  makes 
use  of  Vitf— 0.1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro- 

portional  to  Jmg,  or  finds  that  J^fjJJ  *•  • 

stani  quantity,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  varied  from  S97 
10  Ml  in  all  sections,  from  that  of  a  very  small  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  sections  of  canals 
snd  rivers  it  diminished  still  more«  but  never  was  less 
than  ^56. 

This  result  is  very  agreeable  to  the  most  distinct  ik». 
tions  that  we  csn  form  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
water  and  its  bed.  We  see,  that  when  the  motion  of 
water  is  obstructed  by  a  solid  body,  which  deflects  the 
passing  filaments,  the  disturbance  does  not  extend  to 
any  considerable  distance  on  tLe  two  sides  of  the  body. 
In  like  manner,  the  small  disturbances,  and  impercep. 
tible  curvilineal  muttons,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
infinitesimal  ineqiulities  of  the  channel,  must  extend  to 
a  very  small  distance  indeed  from  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe- 
sion or  attraction  of  water  for  the  solid  bodies  which 
are  moistened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  small  distance  ; 
which  ia  probsbly  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  oases. 
Mr  Bust  observecf,  that  a  surface  of  25  square  incrhec, 
i^yplied  to  the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  liAed  16OI 
grains ;  another  of  5}  square  inches  lifted  S65 :  this  was 
at  the  rste  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  eo- 
himn  of  about  one*sixth  of  an  inch  high.  Now  diia  elV 
feet  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contraction  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  The  water  may  be  conceived 
as  nearly  stagnant  to  this  small  distance  from  the  border 
of  the  section.  Or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  di- 
minution of  the  progressive  velocity  occasioned  by  the 
friction  and  adhesion  of  the  sides,  decreases  very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  sides,  and  ceases  to  be  sensible  at 
a  very  small  distance. 

The  writer  of  this  srtide  verified  this  by  a  very  simple 
and  instructive  experiment  He  wasnnaking  experiments 
en  the  production  of  vortices,  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  whirling  a  very  accurate  and 
smoothly  polished  cylinder  in  water ;  and  be  found  that 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  surrounding  water  was  confined 
to  an  exceeding  small  distance  from  die  cylinder,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  revolutions  that  it  was  sensible 
even  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch.  W>  may,  by  the 
way,  suggest  this  as  the  best  form  of  experiments  for  ex- 
amining the  resistances  of  pipes.  The  motion  exdtcd  by 
the  whirling  cylinder  in  the  stagnant  water  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  motion  lost  by  water  pasaiw  slong  a 
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surfiiice  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  sii-ne  velo- 
city. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  justified  in  considering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  the  section  of  the  stream  as  thus  dirai- 
Tiished  by  cutting  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  and  supposing  that  the  motion  and  dis- 
charge is  the  same  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  section  were  diminished  by  a  small  quantity^  nearly 
constant  We  see,  too,  that  the  effect  of  this  must  be 
inaensible  in  great  canals  and  rivers ;  so  that^  fortunate- 
ly, its  quantity  is  best  ascertained  by  experiments  made 
with  small  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  die  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 
effect  of  viscidity  is  most  sensible  in  great  masses  of  wa^ 
ter  in  slow  motion,  and  is  almost  insensible  in  small 
pipes,  so  as  not  to  disturb  these  experiments.  We 
nay  dierefore  assume  S97  as  the  ga:ieral  value  of 


Ji-^i 


Since  we 


]iave» 


Jd—0.% 


sz  S97#    w«   have    also 


$iSW9 
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243.6  C^^"*^'^)''  -^^^  ^^  ^^^  express  by 
J,  ^iv^(^«— 0.1)^     And  thus,  wh«i  we  have  expressed 

the  effect  ci  friction  by  — >  the  quantity  m  is  vari- 
m 

able,  and  its  general  value  is .  ,  in  which 

a  is  an  invariable  abstract  number  equal  to  S4.'?.7>  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  water  sustains 
from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intensity. 

And,  lastly,  since  w=:ii  (i^rf — 0.1)*,     we    have 

mj  mg^i^y/ng  (V^— 0.1),  and  the  expression  of 
the  velocity  V,  whidi  water  acquires  and  maintains 
along   any   channel  whatever,  now    becomes  V  ss 

— ,  or ,      m      which 

X  is  also  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  slope 
<if  the  surfiK»  i»r  channe],  and  expressing  tlie  accelera* 
ting  force  which,  in  the  case  of  water  in  train,  is  in 
cquilibrio  with  the  resistances  expressed  by  the  numeric 
tor  of  the  fraction. 

Havii^  so  happily  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  va- 
riations ^  resistance,  let  us  aecompany  M.  Buat  in  his 
investigation  of  the  lirw  of  acceteration,  expressed  by  the 
rahie  of  X. 

Experienoe,  in  perfect  agreement  with  any  dlstinot 
Cfiinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  subject,  had  already 
ahowed  him,  that  the  resistances  increased  in  a  slower 
moo  than  that  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  er  that 
the  velocities  increased  slower  than    /^^     Therefoce, 

in  the  fbrauila  V=^^— -^ ^  which,  for  ooe 

A 

chame],  we  may  express  thus,  y=:-^,  we  must  admit 

•that  X  is  sensibly  equal  to^fWrhen  the  slope  is  very 
■mall  or  s  very  gseatt  But,  that  we  may  accurately 
express  the  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  slope  augments, 
we  must  have  X  greater  than  ^s;  and  moreover. 


^^  must  increase  as  ^  r 


dimiiuslies.      These  condi- 
tions are  necessary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 

the  formula  V=  -,,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 
A. 

In  cM'der  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  slope,  we 

must  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  tlirough  pipes, 

because  open  canals  will  not  furnish  us  with  instances  of 

exact  TRAINS   with  great  slopes  and  velocities.     VVV 

can  make  pipes  vertical. 
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In  this  case  ~  is  i,  and  the 
1 


velocity  is  tlie  greatest  possible  for  a  train  by  the  action 
of  gravity :  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  than  thia 
by  increasing  the  head  o£  water  beyond  what  produces 
Uie  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  CA  Fig.  10. 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  in  train.     The  riope  is  1,  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  oolumn  in  motion  is  the  precise 

measure  of  the  resistance.    The  value  of  ~,  considered 

M  a  slope,  is  now  a  maximum ;  but,  considered  as  ex- 
pressing the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  the  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  re« 
sistance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  ;  it  may  surpass  uni- 
ty, and  #may  be  less  than  1.  For  if  the  vessel  be  filled 
to  £,  the  head  of  water  is  increesed,  and  will  produce 
a  greater  velocity,  and  this  w31  produce  a  greater  re- 
sistance. The  velocity  being  now  greater,  the  head 
%F  which  imparts  it  must  be  greater  than  CA.  But  it 
will  not  be  equal  to  £A,  because  the  unifom  velocities 
arejbund  to  increase  faster  than  the  square  roots  of  the 
pressures.  This  is  the  general  fact  Therefore  F  is 
above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  FB,  now  em- 
ployed to  overcome  the  resistance,  is  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  column  AB  in  motion,     in  such  cases, 

therefore,^,  greator  than  uns^,  is  a  sort  of  fictitious 

s 

slope,  and  ohly  represents  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
sistance to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column.  This 
proportion  may  surpass  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite :  For  supposing  the  head^ 
water  infinite :  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  and  we 
deduct  frtmi  the  whole  height  the  height  corresponding 
to  this  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  infinite  head, 
the  measui«  of  an  infinite  resistance  produced  by  a  finite 
•velocity.  This  does  not  accord  widi  the  observed  law 
of  the  velocities,  where  the  resistances  actually  do  not 
increase  as  hat  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  There^ 
fore  an  infinite  head  would  have  produced  an  infinite 
velocity,  in  opposition  to  the  resistances :  taking  off  the 
bead  of  the  tube,  competent  to  ^is  velocity,  at  the  en- 
by  cff  the  tube,  which  head  would  also  be  infinite,  ^e 
remainder  would  in  all  probability  be  finite,  balancing 
a  finite  resistance. 

Therefore  the  value  of  *  may  remain  finite,  although 
the  velocity  be  infinite ;  and  mis  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
clearest  notions  of  the  resistances. 

Adopting  this  principle,  we  must  find  a  value  of  X 
whidi  will  answer  all  these  conditions.  S.  It  must  be 
sensibly  propordonal  to  ^#,  while  #  is  great  Itmust 
always  be  less  tfum^^/s!     S.  kfliust  deviate  from  the 

proportion  of  j^,  so  much  the  more  as^  '  ^  smaller. 
H  2  4.  L< 
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4.  It  nm^t  not  vnnish   when  the  velocity  is  infinite. 

5.  It  must  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  slope. 

We  shall  understand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X 
better  by  representing  by  lines  the  quantities  concerned 
in  forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exactly  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  slopes,  the  equilateral  hyperbola  NKS  (%.  11.) 
between   its  assymptotes  MA,  AB,  woiild  represent 

the  equation  V=:   .  The  values  of  ^^V would  be 

represented  by  the  abscissas,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
•r  donates,  and  V  J  #=:A  would  be  the  power  of  the 
hyperbola.     But  since  these  velocities  are  not  sensibly 

equal  to except  when  ^^/Txs  very  great,  anddevi- 

ate  Ae  more  from  thjs. quantity  as  tj^\%  smaller ;  we 
may  represent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hypeiv 
bola,  at  a  great  distance  from  A  along  ^B  ;  but  sepa- 
rates from  it  when  the  abscissae  are  smaller :  so  that  if 
AQ  represents  that  value  of  ,J  9  (which  we  have  seen 
may  become  less  than  unity),  which  corresponds  to  an 
infmite  velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  the  assymptote  of 

the  new  curves     Its  oVdtnates  are  equal  to  ^    while 

A 
those  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  — y-      Therefore 

the  ratio  of  these  ordin^^s  or  -^—  should  be  such  that 

A. 

it^shall  be  so  much  nearer  to  unity  as  mJs  is  greater' 
and  shall  surpass  it  so  much  the  more  as-j^  s  is  smhl- 
ler. 

To  express  X,  therefore,  as  some  function  oi  J  9  bo 
aa  to  answer  these  conditions,  we  see  in  general  that 
X  must  be  less  than  ^  #.  And  it  must  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of  ,J  s  whose  index  is  less  than  uni^«  be- 
cause then  -^UL  would  differ  m>  much  the  more  from 

unity  as  ^  s  is  greater.  Nor  must  it  be  any  multiple 
of  J  t  such  Mq  J  9,  for  the  same  reason.  If  we  mak^ 
X=:V  ' — K>  K  being  a  constant  quantity,  we  may 
answer  the  first  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  must  be 
very  small,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  some  exceedingly  small  value  of  ,J  9,  Now 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  because  the  ra- 

.  7^:^np  does  not  increase  sufficiently  to  correspond 

wi^  the  velocities  which  we  observe  in  certain  slopes, 
unless  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in- 
consistent; with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  such 
canvasbingthat  it  will  not  do  tomake  K  a  constant  quan- 
tity.  If  we  should  make  it  any  fractionary  pewer  of  V  « 
it  wbuld  make  X:^0,  thai  is,  nothing,  when  9  is  =  1, 
which  is  also  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  answer  for  K  but 'some 
pi  wer  of  J  9'  which  has  a  variable  index.  *  The  loga- 
rithm of  ^^/^  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
tiy  to  make  X= V  '—log.  V  *•    Accordingly  if  we  try 


tio- 


Abe  equation  V 


V*— hyp-if5g-  V 


,we  shall  find.a 


very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  tlie  dr-  r^gty 
clivity  becomes  considerable,  or  about  jV»  which  ia  «^nr%J 
much  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  will  not  agrre 
with  tlie  velocities  observed  in  some  mill  courset ,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  still  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity 
that  is  too  small ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  shall  get*  rid 
of  m«Mt  of  these  incongruities  if  we  make  K  consi&t 
of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  vT'augmeuted  by  a 
small  constant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values  for 
this  constant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  results  with 
experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  sufficiently  exact  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

M.  de  Buat,  after  repealed  trials,  found  that  he 
would  have  a  very  great  conformi^  with  experiment 
by  making  K=log.  V#+ 1.6,  and  that  the  velocitiea 
exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  V=  — ~ 

V/— LvM-1-6  « 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  our  author  aeema  to  Mmnrii^ 
have  overlooked  on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  unilcmbt-  ^^' 
edly  of  great  effect  in  these  motions,  vix.  the  mutual  ad.  ^Sefrf 
hesion  of  the  particles  of  water.     This  causes  the  water  ,„,^ 
which  is  descended  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  example)  to 
drag  more  water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  increases  its 
velocity*     We  have  seen  an  experin:ent  in  which  the 
water  issued  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  through  a  i 

long  vertical  pipe  having  a  verj'  gentle  taper.     It  was 
15  feet  long,  one  ii.ch  diameter  at  the  upp«*r  end,  and  j 

two  inches  at  the  lower.  The  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  was  exactly  one  foot ;  in  a  minute  there 
wore  discharged  2  i*©  cubic  feet  of  w/iter.  It  muit 
therefore  have  issued  through  tlie  hole  in  the  bottom  ot 
the  reservior  with  the  velocity  of  8.a5  feet  per  second 
And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  lit  pass  throuj^h  the  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  6.56  feet  per  second.  This  increase  must  therefor^ 
have  arisen  from  the  eaose  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  intensity  of  this  force.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  the  discharge  might  have  been  much  more  in- 
creased by  proper  cmitrivanoes ;  and  we  know  muny  in- 
stances in  water  pipes  where  this  effect  is  produced  in  a 
yery  great  degree.  ^ 

The  following  case  is  very  distinct :  Water  is  brought  ab  acai 
into  the  town  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  of  East  Lotlnan  cm 
from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  about  SiOO  yards.  It 
is  conveyed  along  the  first  1100  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  12  feet  9  inches  ; 
from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  1 J  diameter^ 
with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  three  indies,  making  in  all 
57  feet  When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the  two- 
inch  pipe  readied,  the  discharge  was  found  to  be  87 
Scotch  pints,  of  lOSj  cubic  indies  each  in  a  minute. 
When  it  was  brought  into  the  town,  the  disdiarge  waa 
28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  descent  alon^  the  second 
stretch  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no  impulsion  from  the 
first  This  was  only  able  to  supply  27  puite,  and  to 
deliver  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.  It  was  not  equiva- 
lent  to  the  fordng  it  into  a  smaller  pipe,  and  almost 
doubling  its  velodty.  It  most  therefore  have  been  i/mg- 
ecd  into  this  smaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of  what  was 
descending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exerting  a 
force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  l6  indi^^Jncreasing  tho 
velocity  fiom  14  to  about  ^^^^^^  ^^  GOOgl^jt^ 
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put  of  the 


^toree 
oDfkiycd 
■  ofcr- 
coBttiigtlie 


It  must  be  -observed,  that  if  this  formula  lie  just, 
there  can  be  no  declivity  so  small  tf^at  a  current  of  wai- 
ter will  not  take  place  in  it.  And  accordingly  none 
has  been  observed  in  the  surface  of  a  stream  when  this 
ilrd  not  happen.  Rut  it  also  should  happen  with  re- 
spect  to  any  declivity  <  f  bottom.  Yet  we  know  that 
water  will  hang  on  tlie  slopin^jr  ^urfiice  of  a  board  with- 
out proceeding  further.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to 
be  the  adhesion  of  the  wat«r  combined  with  its  visci- 
dity. The  viscidity  of  a  fluid  presents  a  certain  force 
which  must  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take 
place. 

A  series  of  important  experiments  were  made  by 
ear  author  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  surface  of  any  stream  and  that  at 
the  bottom.  These  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circumstance  deserves  our  notice  here, 
viz.  ^at  the  difference  between  the  superficial  ami  bottom 
vdocilies  of  any  stream  are  jtroportimal  to  the  sqitare 
roois  ef  the  superficial  velocities.  From  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocities 
•mong  the  adjoining  filaments,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  velocity  4>f 
separation  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining. 
Hence  we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  separation  is  in  all 
cases  indefinitely  small,  and  that  we  may,  without  dan- 
ger of  any  sensible  error,  suppose  it  a  constant  quan- 
tity in  all  cases. 

We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
review  of  the«e  circumstances,  there  is  «  constant  or  in- 
vari<tble  portion  of  the  ae<'eleratiiig  force  employed  in 
overcoming  this  vl-icidity  and  producing  this  mmual  se- 
paration of  the  adjoining  filaments.     We  may  express 

tliis  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part  -^  of  that 

slope  which  constitutes- the  whole  of  it..  If  it  were 
not  employed  in  overcoming  this  resistance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account J>f  this  resistance) 

is  not  produced,  or  is  lost.     This  would  be 


V55— LVi5. 


This  must  therefore  be  taken  from  the  velocity^  exhi- 
bited by  our  general  formula.     When  thus  corrected,  it 


would  become  V=  (^^0.1)  f  ~7= 


V 


nig 


-L  V#  +  1.6 
^^     ^Y      But  as  the  term  ^^"^  - 

is  compounded  only  of  constant  quantities,  we  may  ex- 
press it- by  a  single  number. .  This  has-been  collected 
from  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (espe- 
cially in  caiuds  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
very  saoalL  velocities;  in  which  case  the  effects  of  vis- 
cidity mnat  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 

that  it  may  be,  valued  at  jjf^^^^cir^oa  inches  very 

0.09 

nearly. 

F^rom  th^  whole  of  the  foregoing  considerations^ 
drawn  from  nature,  supported  by  such  reasonings  0a  our 
most  dbtihct  notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  ad- 
laity  and.,  authorised  by  a  very  extensive  comparison 
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with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condifiAi  to  conclude 
a  complete  formula,  expressive  of  the  uniform  motion 
cf  water,  and  involving  every  circumstance  which  ap- 
pears to  have  any  share  in  the  operation. 

Therefore,  let 

V  represent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  seormd,  Poromla  ^ 
of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  which  ezprcsnng 
is  JN  TUAiN,  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whose  sec-  ^  luiiforai 
tion,  figure,  and  slope,  are  constant,  but  its  length  ""^^^"^  ^ 
indefinite. 

d  The  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
arising  from  ctividing  the  section  of  the  channel,  in 
square  inches,  by  its  border,  expressed  in  linear  inches. 

s  The  slope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  surface  of  the 
current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expres- 
sing this  slope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity ;  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extre- 
mities. 

g  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  second)  whidi  a  heavy 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  second. 

n  An  abstract  constant  number,  determined  by'ezpe- 
riment  to  be  243.7. 

L  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common 
logarithm  of  that  quantity  by  2.3026. 

We  shall  have  in  every  instance 

V=:  ^Sflip2^  0.3  (V^  -  0.1) 
This,  in  numbers,  and  English  measure,  is 


And  in  French  measure 
297  (-^5—0.1) 


V= 


V*— LV#+i.6 


^.3(V5—o.i).^ 


The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments  ' 
from  which  this  formula  wi^  deduced,  and  the  compa- 
rison of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed 
by  the  formula.  It  consists  of  two  principal  sets  of 
,  experiments.  The  first  are  those  made  on  the  motion 
of  water  in  pipes.  The .  second  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  first  set,  column  1st 
contains  the  number  of  the  experiment ;  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube ;  Sd,  the  height  of  the  reservoir ;  ♦th,  the 
values  of  S,  deduced  from  column  second  and  thilrd  ; 
5th  gives  the  observed  veldcities ;  and  6th  the  veloci- 
ties calcukted  by  theformida. 

In  the  second  set,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  channel ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
drcumftrence  of  the  section,  deducting  the  horilontal 
width,  which  sustains  no  friction ;  4th,  the  square  root 
iJ2  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth ;  5th,  the  denominator 
Softheslcqpe;  6th,  the  observed  mean  velocities;  and 
7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula.  In  the  last 
ten  experimento  on  large  canals  and  a.  natural  river 
the  6th  column  gives  the  observed  velocities  at  the 
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Table  oon- 
tainiDg  ths 
cxpeii- 
mcDts  froni 
which  the 
fcmnalaii 
^{educed* 


Set  L  Experiments  on  Pipee. 
Experiments  by  C3iev«Iier  De  Bitat. 


N* 


length 

of 
Pipe- 


Height 

•f 

RcwrraiT- 


Value* 
«f«. 


„  ,    . ,     I  Vdoci- 
Vdocities     ^^^ 

obcerved      cukued. 


Vertical  Tube  \_ofa  Line  in  Diameter  and 
Vrf=  0.117851. 


7 
8 

9 
10 


Inch. 


1« 
12 


lAth. 

16.166 
13.125 


Inch. 
0.75636 
0.9307 


Inch. 

11.704 

9753 


Vertical  Pipe  1^  Lines  Diameter,  and 
^d  zr  0.ne776  Inch. 

42.166        0.9062 

38.^33        0.9951 

36.666       i.0396 

1.0781 


34.166 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


S5.SSS 


45.468 
43.156 
42.385 
41.614 


The  same  Pipe  HariaontoL 


94.166 

14.583 

Do. 

9.298 

Do. 

5.89S 

Da 

i.OM 

2.5838 

4.0367 

7.036 

17:6378 


26.202 

21.064 

44.642 

7.320 


Indi. 
12.006 
10.576 


46.210 
43.721 
42.612 
41.714 


25.523 

19-882 

14.447 

2.351 


Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter,  and  Jd  =  0.204124. 


64.945 
60.428 
57.8S8 
55.321 


Same  Pipe  wUhraOoperf-Y^^. 
15  I  36.25  I  33  500  J    1.29174  \  51.151   |  50.983 


11 

36.25 

51.250 

12 

Da 

45.250 

13 

Da 

41.916 

14 

Da 

38.750 

0.85451 

67.373 

0.96338 

59.605 

1.03808 

57.220 

1.12047 

54.186 

Same  Pipe  HorixmUd. 


16 
17 
18 
19 


36.25 

15.292 

Da 

8.875 

Da 

5.292 

Da 

2.042 

2.7901 

33.878 

4.76076 

25,430 

7.89587 

19.940 

20.01637 

10.620 

33.167 

24.553 
18.313 
10.i92 


Vertical  Pipe  2^%  Lines  Diameter,  andjd^  0.245798. 


20 

36.25 

53.250 

21 

Da 

50.250 

22 

Da 

48.S33 

23 

Do. 

48.333 

24 

Da 

47.916 

25 

Da 

44^750 

26 

Da 

41.250 

0.95235  85.769 

1.00642  82.471 

1.0444  81.6461 

1.0444  79948  J 

1.0529  81.027 

1.1241  76.079 

1.2157  73.«11 


85.201 
82.461 

80.098 

80.318 
77.318 
73.904 


Tkeeame  Pipe  with  the  siope-- 


Tie  same  Pipe  Uoriaontal. 


Length 

Height 

Vdod- 

NO 

of 

of 

Valnea 

VelocidCf      ties  cat* 

Pipe. 

Rcflerroir. 

of«u 

obienroil. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

28 

36.25 

20.166 

2.1303 

51.956 

50.140 

29 

Da 

9.083 

5.i686 

33.577 

32.4  i2 

30 

Da 

7.361 

6.4504 

28.658 

28.801 

31 

Da 

5. 

9.3573 

23.401 

23.195 

32 

Da 

4.916 

9.5097 

22.9S9 

28.974 

SS 

Da 

4.833 

9.6652 

22.679 

22.754 

34 

Da 

S.7O8 

12.46^4 

19.587 

19.550 

S5 

Da 

2.713 

16.3135 

I6.6SI 

16.324 

S6 

Da 

2.083 

21.6639 

14.295 

14.005 

[87 

Da 

1.625 

27.5102 

12.680 

12.115 

38 

Da 

0.833 

52^427 

7.577 

8^215 

Piper  sensSdif  Horizontal  Jd  =  0.5,  or  1  Inch  Diameter. 


1.3024 
^7  I  36425  J     37*5    {    L3323     ]  70.822  J  70.138 


»9 

157 

36 

40 

117 

i6.666 

41 

138.5 

SO.950 

4S 

117 

18 

43 

138.5 

6 

44 

737 

53.7 

45 

Do. 

14.6 

46 

Da 

13  7 

47 

Do. 

1932 

48 

Da 

8.961 
9.96  f 

49 

Da 

50 

Da 

7.780 

51 

Da 

5.93 

5« 

Do. 

4.2   1 

4.2  / 

53 

Do. 

54 

138.5 

0.7 

.55 

737 

0.5 

56 

737 

0.15 

5^503 

7.48 
10.3215 
10.7680 
33.1962 
33.6658 
54.V634 
57.7772 
,64.1573 

87.8679 

101.0309 
132.1617 

186.0037 

257.8863 

1540.75 

5113.42 


84.945 
71.301 
58.808 
58.310 
29.341 
28.669 
21.856 
20.970 
19.991 
16.6«52 
16.284S 
15.112 
13.315 
10.6717 
10.441  \ 
8.689 
3,6^,3 
1.589 


85.524 
72.617 
60.034 
58472 
29.663 
29.412 
22  056 
21.240 

19.9^ 
16.543 

15.232 
13.005 

10.656 

8.824 
3.218 
1.647 


Experiments  .by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 
Horizontal  Pipe  1  Inch  Diameter  Jd^  0.5. 


57 
58 


600 
600 


12 

4 


161.312 


I  22.282 
\  12.223 


21.975 
11.7^ 


Horizontal  Pipe  1}  Inch  Diameter  Jd  s=  0.5774. 


59 

360 

24 

60 

7eo 

24 

61 

360 

12 

62 

1080 

24 

63 

1440 

24 

64 

720 

12 

65 

1800 

24 

66 

2160 

24 

67 

1080 

12 

68 

1440 

12 

69 

1800 

)2 

70 

2160 

1% 

J9.0781 

38.6166 

370828 

48.3542 

64.1906 

66  3020 

78.0532 

92.9474 

95.8756 

125.6007 

155.4015 

185.2487 
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48.534 
34.473 
33.1^0 
28.075 
24.004 
23.360 
21.032 
18.896 
1 8.943 
16.128 
14.066 
12.560 


49^15 
35.130 
33.106 
28.211 
24.02S 
23.345 
21.182 
19.096 
I8.749 
15.991 
14.119 
12.750 


HoPtssotdal 


Google 
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HonzoKlal  Pipe  S.OI  Inch  DiameUr  ,/d=i(k708t)i6. 


V 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Rescrvmr. 

Valoet 
of  «. 

Velocities 

OaMIfClL 

71 

360 

24 

21.4709 

58.!j03 

72 

720 

24 

35.8082 

43. 

73 

360 

12 

41.2759 

40.322 

7* 

1080 

24 

50.4119 

35.165 

75 

1440 

24 

65.14i8 

30.896 

76 

720 

12 

70.1 4«6 

29.215 

77 

1800 

24 

79.8487 

27.470 

78 

2160 

24 

94.7901 

27.731 

79 

1080 

12 

99.497^ 

23.806 

80 

1440 

12 

129.0727 

20.707 

81 

1800 

12 

158.7512 

18.304 

S2 

2160 

12 

188.5172 

16.377 

Vdoci. 
dcs  c«l- 


58.803 
4S.136 
39.587 
35.096 
30.096 
28.796 
«6.639 
24.079 
23.400 
20.076 
17.788 
I&O97 


Mb  Covplbt's  EzperinieiiU  at  Vensillei. 


Pipe  5  Inches  Diameier  Jd  =1.11803. 


5.287 
5.168 
4.887 
4.225 
3.388 
2.254 


Pipe  18  Inches  Diameter  Jaz=i2.lZi32. 
n  I  43200  I  145.083  j  304.973  |  39A59  \  40.510 


83 

184240 

25 

3378.26 

5.323 

84 

Do. 

24 

351898 

5.213 

S5 

Do. 

21.083 

4005.66 

4.806 

86 

Do. 

16.750 

5041.61 

4.127 

87 

Do. 

1KS33 

7450.42 

3.154 

88 

Do. 

5.583 

15119:96 

2.011 

>•• 


Sbt  It.  EsperimentM  with  a  fVeodem-  Canal 

Mom 
Velocity 


Soelioii 

of 
CanaL 


Bolder 

of 
CanaL 


Valacs 


Values 
of  «. 


Mean 
Vdoeiqr 


Trapezium  Canal. 


Im^ 

loch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inolib 

9C 

18.84 

13.06 

I.SOIOT 

212 

27.51 

91 

5a6o 

29  50 

1.3096 

212 

28  92 

92 

83.43 

26. 

1.7913 

412 

27.  J  4 

9S 

27-20 

15.31 

;  1.3329 

427 

18.28 

94 

3936 

18.13 

1.4734 

427 

20.30 

9S 

50.44 

20.87 

1.5736 

427 

22.37 

9« 

56.43 

2t.50 

1.6201 

427 

23.54 

97 

98.74 

28.25 

1.8696 

,432 

28  29 

98 

10074 

28.63 

1.8791 

432 

28.52 

99 

119.58: 

31.06 

1.9622 

432 

30.16 

100 

126.20 

31.91 

1.9887 

432 

31.58 

101 

13a71c 

32.47 

1.0064 

432 

31.89 

102 

135.82 

33.03 

1.0241 

432 

32.32 

103 

20.83 

13.62 

1.2.-567 

1728 

8.94 

104 

34.37 

17. 

1.4219 

1728 

9.71 

105 

36.77 

17.56 

1.4471 

1728 

11.45 

106 

46.01 

.18.69 

1.4992 

1728 

12.34. 

27.19 
29.88 
28.55 
20.39. 
22.7,1 
24.37 
25.14 
29.06 
29.23 
30.60 
31.03 
31.32 
31.61 
8.58 
9.O8 
10.17 
10.55 


neciangnfar  Canal, 


NO 


107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
1121 


114 
115 


Section 

of 
Canal. 


34.50 
86.25 
34.50 
35.22 
51.75 
76.19 
113105.78 
69. 
155.25 


Bonier 

of 
CanaL 


21.25 
27.25 
21.25 
21.33 
23.25 
26.08 
29.17 
25.25 
35.25 


Values 


Values 
flf«. 


1.27418 
I.779O8 
1.27418 
1.28499 
1.49191 
1.70921 
1.90427 
1.65308 
2.09868 


Mean 
Velocity 
ohiciTed 


458 

458 

929 
1412 
1412 
1412 
1412 
9288 
9288 


20.24 

28.29 

13.56 

9.20 

12.T0 

14.17 

15.55 

4.59 

5.70 


Mean 

Vdocitjr 

caleul. 


18.66 
26.69 
11.53 
10.01 
11.76- 
13.59 
15.24 
4.56 
6JB& 


Sbt  III.  EaperimenU  on  the  Canal  of  Jaro. 
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SeedM 
at 

Bolder 

of 
QauL 

VdnM 

ValoH 
of«. 

Vdod^ 
obktf 
Saftee. 

eulued. 

116 

16252 

402 

6.3588 

8919 

17.42 

18.77 

117 

11905 

866 

5.70380 

11520  12.17 

14.53 

118 

10475 

860 

5.3942 

15360  15.74 

11.61 

119 

7858 

840 

4.8074 

21827 

9.61 

8.38 

120 

7376 

387 

4.6784 

27648 

7.79 

7.0T 

P21 

6125 

824 

4.3475 

27648 

7.27 
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Experiments  on  the  RiTer  Haine. 


N* 

Section 

of 
RiTcr. 

Bolder 

eT 
Rhreb 

Vdne* 

VdMi 
0f«. 

Sidnoo. 

Vdadty 
(meui) 
ciicuL 

122 
123 
124 
125 

31498 
38838 
30905 
39639 

569 
601 
568 
604 

7.43974 
8.03879 
7.37632 
8.10108 

6048 

6413 

82951 

35723 

85.11 
81.77 
18.61 
15.96 

27.62 
28.76 
10.08 
10.53 

Theory. 


The  oomparison  nust  be  adaiowledgcd  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  shows  the  great  penctratioo  and  ad« 
dress  of  the  author,  in  so'  suooeasfuUy  aitting  and  ap« 
predating  the  share  which  eadi  co-operating  circum* 
stance  has  had  in  producing  the  very.intricate  and  com- 
plicated effect.    It  adds  some  weight  to  the  priociplea 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analyais  of  the  me« 
chanism  of  hydraulic  motion,  and  nust  give  us  great 
confidence  in  a  theory  ao  fiiirly  established  on  a  very       ^| 
copious  induction.    The  author  offers  it  only  as  a  ratio*  xiie  thesi^ 
nal  and  welUfounded  probability.     To  this  chanoter  it  a  wdl. 
is  certainly  entitled ;  £<«  the  supposkioos  made  in  it  bounded 
are  agreeable  to  the  most  distinct  notions  we  can  form  ^j^'*^'^' 
of  these  internal  motions.    And  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  investigatibii  oi  tbe  formula,  al« 
thottffh  it  be  rendered  somewhat  more  perspicuous  by 
thus  having  recourse  to  those  motions,  has  no  depen- 
dence on  the  truth  of  the  pf  indples.     For  it  is,  hi  fact^ 
Bothinjr  but  a  classification  of  ezperimeuta,  which  are 
grouped  together  by  some  one  draumstance  of  slope^ 
velodty,  form  of  section,  8cc.  in  order,  to  discover  the 
kw  of  the  chaoges  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 
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Theory.    t1ie  circumstances  which  Jo  ntrt  resemble.     The  pro- 
^  ,  m*   cerlure  was  precisely  simiW  to  that- of  the  astronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  mul- 
titude of  observations.  This  was  the  task-of  M.  de  Buat ; 
and  he  candidly  and  modestly  informs  us,  that  the  find- 
ing out  analytical  fotms  of  expression  which  would  ex- 
hibit these  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Eenezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his-colleague 
in  the  experimental  course.  It  does  honour  to  his  skill 
and  address;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
9nd  instructive  specimen  of  the  method  of  discovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midtt  of  complicated  pheno- 
mena.   Daniel  Bernoulli  firsl  gave  the  rules  of  thisme- 
thod,  and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam- 
bert, Condorcet,  and  De  la  Giange.     Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  some  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  friction,  of  magnetical 
and  electrical  attraction,  A  c.     But  this  present  work 
is  the  moftt  perspicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.     It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generalising  natural  pbenome- 
nsj  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  demonsrtation  but  that  they  are  faithful 
representations  of  matters  of  fact.    We  ho  pe  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the   success  of  M.  de  Buat,  will  fol- 
low this  example,  where  public  utility  is  preferred  to 
a  display  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the  pre- 
cise moduM  operandi,  we  agt  ee  with  him  in  thinking  that 
nature  seems  to  act  in  a  way  not  unlike' what  is  here 
supposed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  Is  so 
extensive,  and  so  multifarious,  that  few  cases  can  occur 
which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  experiments 
will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  presume  viiat  they 
are  faithfully  narrated),  whjXtever  may  become  of  the 
theory ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  formula  will  give 
an  answer  to  any  question  ta  which  it  may  be  applicable 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  guess  of  the  mo&t  sa- 
gacious and  exptrienced  engineer. 

We  must  however  observe,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  scrupulous  care  in  the  con- 
trivance and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  excepting  only 
thuse  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  ma*n  pipes  at  Versailles, 
we  may  presume  that  the  formula  gives  the  greatest 
the^formuL  velociiies  which  can  be  expected.     In  ordinary  works, 
too  large       where  joints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  of  solder 
lor  ordinaiy  hang  iu  the  inside,  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi- 
woiks.         ^ent  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  awkward  bendings, 
contractions,  or  enlarfrements,  and  where  tliey  may  con- 
tain (and  or  air,  we  should  reckon  on  a  smaller  velocity 
than  what  results  from  our  calculation ;  and  we  presume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promise  |  of 
thi$(  quantity  without  any  risk  of  disappointing  his  em- 
ployer.    We  imagine  that  the  actual  perfirmanoe  of 
cmnals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe- 
cuted in  Britain,  that  we  laiight^ompare  them  with  the 
formula.  But  all  our  ctoats  are  locked  and  without 
motion ;  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidentalin- 
formation  from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  surtace,  and 
seven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  andhat  a 
slope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
velocity  of  17  inches  per  second  at  the  surface,  JO  at 
tilt  bottom,  and  14  in  ibe  middle.    If  we  compute 
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the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we   shall  find    Theory. 
tlie  mean  velocity  to  be  IS  J.  '^^  v  "^ 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motion  so  much 
scrutinized  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  ^he  last  century. 
It  had  been  a  subject  of  100  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognese  and  the  Fcr- 
rarese,  whelh'-r  the  waters  of  the  Rheno  should  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 
This  occasioned  very  nutnerous  measures  to  be  taken  <if 
its  sections  and  declivit}^  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  states  of  fulness. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  long  established  methods  of  mea- 
suring waters,  which  were  in  force  in  TiOmbardy,  made 
no  account  of  the  velocity ;  and  not  all  the  intreatiesof 
CasteTlT,  Grandi,  and  other  modems,  could  prevail  on 
the^isitors  in  this  process  to  deviate  from  the  established 
methods.  We  have  therefore  no  minute  accounts  of  its 
velocity,  though  there  i^e  many  rough  estimates  to  be 
metwith  in  that  valuable  collection  published  at  Florence 
in  1 723,  of  the  writings  on  the  motion  of  rivers.  From 
them  ^e  have /extracted  ^e  onf^  precise  observaiions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work.  64 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  SfeUata  to  OhserrBF- 
the  sea,  and  its  sL^pe  in  that  interval  is  found  most  sur-  5J*°f^ 
prisingly  uniform,  namely,  six  inches  in  the  mile  (redu-  ^|.  ^  ^ 
ced  to  £nglish  measure).     The  breadth  in  its  great  Po. 
freshes  is  7^9  feet  at  Lago  Scuro,  with  a  very  uniform 
depth  of  3 1  feet.     In  its  lowest  state  (in  which  it  is 
called  Po  Magra),  its  breadth  is  not  lebs  than  700,  and 
its  depth  about  40^. 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vigararu>  of  15  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greatest  freshes  is  1 89  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signor  Corrade  in  his  report  says,  that  in  the  sate  ({f 
the^^reat  freshes  the  vdocity  of  the  Rhtno  is  most  e'x- 
actly  }   of  that  of  the  Po. 

Grandi  says  that  a  great  fresh  in  the  Rheno  employs 
12  hours  (by  many  observations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vi^arno,  which  is  oO  miles. 
This  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  second.  And,  iiy 
Corrade's  proportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
must  be  55  inches  per  second. 

Mont^nari's  observation  gives  the  Po  M^gra  a  vela* 
city  of  31  inches  per  second. 

Let  us  compare  these  velocities  with  the  velocities  cal- 
culated by  Bust's  formula. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno 
and  Po  m  the  great  freshes  deduced  from  the  al>ove 
measures,  are  98.6  and  344  inches  ;  and  their  slopes  s 
and  S  are  ^^j^  and  xqIi^q.    This  will  give 

?^^J^L^.3  UD^ 0.1  <==  52.i76inchrs 
VS— Ws+1.6 

and  ^^^1^2^^^  0.3  Ud  -  O.l)  =  46.727 

iJsLfJs  +  1.6 
inches. 

These  results  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities  above 
mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  corresponding  to  a 
deptn  of  31  feet  be  deduced  from  that  observed  by 
Montanari  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  mJiI,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  alxiut  53\  inches  per  second. 

This  compariiton  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of 

the 
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the  Aeory,  and  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
M.  de  Boat,  had  he  known  it;  aa  we  hope  it  is  to  our 

readers.        .  ..  .  j 

We  have  collected  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
made  the  comparisons,  i^d  we  flatter  ourselves  that  these 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  shall  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  pUce :  and,  we  may  just  observe 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  formerly  spoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  should  have  yield- 
ed only  «5§  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
instead  of  S7 ;  a  small  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
single  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  natural  science  and 
the  arts  have  received  during  the  course  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  mvestigation 
•f  the  chevalier  de  Buat  still  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  should  contain  the  va^ 
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=  ready  calculated  for  every  de- 

divity  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  supersedes  the  only  difficult  part 
ef  the  computation,  a  person  could  calculate  the  velo- 
city for  any  proposed  ca«e  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  gel  it  rewdy  for  its  ap- 
pearance  in  this  article,  but  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  it 
when  we  resume  the  subject  in  the  article  fF^TER- 
Work* ;  aftd  we  hope  even  to  give  its  results  on  a  scale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
the  unlearned  practitioner  to  solve  any  question  with  ac- 
curacy in  halt'  a  minute. 

We  have  now  established  in  some  measure  a  Theory 
OF  HvDRAULics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  expresses  Uie  relation  of  the  chief  drcura^tances 
•f  all  such  motions  as  have  attained  a  state  oi  perma* 
nency,  in  %o  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
Ibnn,  and  slope  of  the  channeL  Tftis  permanency  we 
haveexpi«ssed  by  the  termTRAiN,  saying  that  the  stream 
IB  in  train. 

We  proceed  to  comiderthe  subordmatecircumstances 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  such  as,  1st,  The  forms 
which  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
stream,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  this  form  in  our 
theorem.  «d.  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
it  decreases  in  the  different  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
most  rapid  filament  to  the  border;  and  the  connection 
ttf  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  expressed  by 
our  formula.  3d,  Having  acquired  some  distinct  no- 
tions of  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
undisturbed  nature  works  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri- 
vers, the  forms  which  she  affects,  and  which  we  must 
imitate  m  all  tlieir  local  modifications,  if  we  would  se- 
cure that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
her  operations.  We  shall  here  learn  the  mutual  action 
of  the  current  and  its  bed»  and  the  circumstonces  which 
ensure  the  stability  of  hclth.  These  we  may  call  the 
Ttiimen  or  the  con9ervalion  of  the  stream,  and  may  say 
that  it  is  in  regimen^  or  in  conservation.  This  has  a  re- 
lation, not  to  the  dimensions  and  the  slope  alone,  or  to 
the  accelerating  force  and  the  resisunce  arising  from 
mere  inertia  ;  it  respecto  immediately  the  tenacity  of  the 
bed,  and  is  different  firom  the  train. 
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4th,  These  pieces  of  information  will  eimlain  the  de- 
viation of  rivers  fromthe  rectilineal  course; 'meresistance 
occasioned  by  these  deviations ;  and  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  regimen  of  a  Tivinding  ftream  depends. 

i  I.  Of  tli€  Forms  of  Ike  Channel. 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  The ' 
velocity  of  a  river  in  train 'has  i^d  for  one  of  its  faci-  are«l« 
tors.    That  form,  therefore,  is  most  favourable  to  the  [|JJ^,^ 
motion  which  gives  the  greatest  value  to  what  we  have  ^  taatian, 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  d.    Tlus  is  the  prero- 
gative of  the  semicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  same  area  are  "thie 
more  fiAVourable,as  they  approach  nearer  to  aaemidrcle. 
This  is  the  fqrm,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes,  and 
should  be  taken  for  aqueducts  whidi  are  biult  of  ma- 
sonry.   Ease  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however,  have 
made  engineers  prefer  a  rectangular  form ;  but  neither 
of  these  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the.  groukid. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  semicircle  is  incompatible  i^^  inoodi. 
with  a  r^^en ;  and,  if  wepnoceed  through  thcTcgu-  patiUe 
lar  polygons,  we  shall  find  tnat  the  half  hexagon  is  the  with  ragi* 
only  one  which  has  any  pretensions  to  a  r^^en ;  yet  ""»• 
experience  shows  us,  uiat  even  its  banks  are  too  steep 
for  almost  any  soil.     A  dry  earthen  bank,  not  boimd 
together  by  grass  roots,  will  hardly  stand  with  a  slope 
of  45 degrees ;  and acanal  which  conveys  running  wa-        ^ 
ters  will  not  stand  with  this  alc^.    Banks  whose  base  Buktiluft 
istotheirheightasfourtothree  will  stand  very  weUinttaod  knu 
moist  soils,  and  this  is  aslope  very  usually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affected  in  the  spontaneous  operations  of 
nature,  in  the  channels  which  she  digs  for  the  rills  and 
rivulets  in  the  higher  and  steeper  grounds. 

This  form  has  some  mathematiod  and  mechanical 
properties  which  intitle  it  to  some  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  12.)  be  such  a  trapesium,  and  AHGC  Fig.  11 
the  rectangle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bisect  HB 
and  EG  by  the  vertides  FD  and  KI,  and  draw  the 
verticals  6  B,  e  E.  Because  AH :  HB=3 :  4,  we  have 
AB-:^5,  and  BD=:2,  and  FD=9,  and  BD+DF= 
BA.  From  these  premises  it  follows^  that  the  trape* 
xium  ABEC  has  the  same  area  with  the  rectangle ;  for 
HB  being  bisected  in  D,  the  triangles  ACF,  BCD 
are  equaL  Also  the  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  passing  stream,  is  equal  to  FDIK.  Therefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area  divi- 
ded by  the  border,  is  the  same  in  both  ;  and  this  is  the 
case,  whatever  is  the  width  BE  at  the  bottom,  or  even 
though  there  be  no  rectangle  such  as  6  BEe  interposed 
between  the  slant  sides.  7^ 

Of  all  rectangles,  that  whose  breadth  is  twice  the  Bert  fotaa 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  square,  gives  the  greatest  of*  chaa- 
mean  depth.     If,  therefore,  FK  be  double  of  FD,  the  »«^ 
trapezium  ABEC,  which  has  the  same  area,  will  have 
the  largest  mean  depth  of  any  such  trapezium,  and  will 
be  the  best  form  of  a  ^diannel  for  conveying  runninf^ 
waters.    In  this  case>  we  have  AC=:10,  AH^S,  and 
B£=:2.     Or  we  may  say  that  the  best  form  is  a  trape-    ' 
zium,  whose  bottom  width  is  }  of  the  depth,  and  whose 
extreme  width  is  ^  •    This  form  approach^  very  near 
to  that  which  the  torrents  m  the  hiUs  naturally  dig  fo» 
themselves  ip  uniform  ground,  where  their  action  is  not 
checked  by  stones  whidi  they  lay  baie,  or  which  they 
deposit  in  tfadr  course.     This  shows  us,  and  it  will  be 
fully  eoofirmed^by  and  by,  thitt  tibe  chiinnd  of  a  iirar 
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18  not  a  fortuitons  thing,  f>ttt  his  a  rehtioii  to  the  ooiu 
abtency  of  the  soil  and  velocity  of  the  ftreain. 

A  rectaiigle,  whose  breadth  is  |  of  the  depth  of  Wft- 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  same  mean  depth  vtdi  a 
triangle  whose  surface  width  is  }  of  iU  vertical  depth ; 
for  this  is  the  dimenaions  when  the  rectangle  6  BE  e  ia 
taken  away* 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  section  of  any  channel,  m 
its  width  (when  rectangular),  and  A  its  depth  of  water. 
Then  what  we  have  called  iu  mean  depth,  or  d,  will  be 

Ha^^  ^  nf+2k'  ^^9  expresses  the  ratio  of  the 
width  to  the  depth  of  a  rectungular  bed ;  that  is,  if 
f^:—,  we  have  a  very  simple  and  ready  expression  for 
Uie  mean  depth,  either  fimntlM  width  or  dq^    For 

lerefore,  if  me  depth  were  mfinite,  and  the  widdi 


dz=: 


Ettiinate 
of  the  ex'» 


deduce  V  ^^--O*!  =- 


Therefore 
finite,  we  should  have  d=-^ ;  er  if  the  width  be  inS- 

fiite^  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  dzzh.  And  these 
aretiie  limits  of  the  values  of  d;  and  therefore  in  ri- 
Yers  Whose  width  is  always  gveat  in  comparison  of  the 
^eptfa,  we  may  without  much  error  Uke  their  real 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.  Hence  we  de« 
rive  a  rule  of  easy  recollection,  and  which  will  at  all 
mSLe  *  ^"^^  81^*  ^  *  ^^  "**^  estimate  of  the  velocity  and 
Mxcan.  expence  of  a  running  stream,  viz^ihai  the  veiocUies  ar€ 
%ettrly  at  the  spunse  rooU  cf  the  depths.  We  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  ot  Michelotti. 

Also,  when  we  are  allbwed  to  suppose  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in- a.  rectangular  canal  of 
gieat  breadth  and  small  depth,  we  shall  have  the  quan- 
tities disdiarged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes 
of  the  velocities.     For  the  quantity  discharged  d  is  as 
the  velocity  and  area  jointly,  that  is^  as  the  height  and 
velocity  jointly,.  be9au8e  when  the  width  is  the  same  the 
area  is  as  the  hci^^    Therefore,,  we  have  d=ih  v— .. 
But,  by  the  above  remark,  Assrt)**      Therefore,  d:=z 
^ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Bossut, 
vol.  ii.  296^    Also,  because  d  is  as  vh,  when  rv  is 
constant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allowable  when 
le  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  9  is  as  ^  k,  we 
have  das  h  4  h,€it  A|,  or  the  squares  of  the  dbcharges 
proportioDsl  to  the  cubes  of  the  heights  in  rectangular 
.^       beds,  and  in  their  corresponding- trapeziums. 
Iliiltt  for         1-  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of 
fiadlDg  the  the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  determine  thedimen* 
dimMMions,  gions  of  the  bed^  and  we  have  fv=g  d+2  d,  and  A=d 
2d 

2..  If  we  knew  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
like  manner  find  the  dimensions,  that  is,  rv  and  h  »v  for 


A=M  A,and  rf=— 4r;  therefore»==t:y  A« 


W+2A: 


'kP 


~SA 


S»  If  d  be  knewn^  and  one  of  t&e  diroenskma  be 


.given, 
8  Ad 


we  can  find  the  other;  for  dz=i 


fp^ 


,andA= 


iVd 


m+ah 


gives 


fp-^»d 


4.  If  the  velectty  V  and  the  slope  S  fbr  a  river  in 
train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth ;  fbr  V:= 

(  VS-WS+  i.6'^^y'^d^'l>     Whicewe 

g97 ;7^^= 

VS— WS  +  1.6) 
to  this  quantity  +  0.1. 

&  We  can  deduce  the  slope  which  will  put  in 
a  river  whose  channel  has  given  dimensions.  We 

«97(V-^0..)  Th»4«Udb.  =  V8 

V+0.8(Vd^0.1)      ^  ^ 

— L  VS+K^>  which  we  eorreot  by  trials,  which  will 
be  exemplified  when  we  apply  these  doctrines  to  pno* 
tiee. 

Having  thns  established  the  relation  between  the  dtf« 
ferent  drcumstanoes  of  the  form  of  the  channd  to  our 
general  formula^  we  proceed  to  consider, 

§  8.  TheGtmtaiumsqfrdoeUyJwmtkemidMeqfike 
Stream  to  the  sides. 


n 


The  knowledgeof  this  isneoessaryfor  undentanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fil». 
ments  in  contact  with  the  bed  which  produces  any 
change  in  it,  and  occasions  any  preference  of  one  to 
anothet,  in  r  aspect  of  icgimen  or  stability^  Did  these 
circumstances  not  operate,  the  watet ,  true  to  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  whick 
have  been  assigned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di« 
minish  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  Jl  that  we 
can  promise  of  waters  perfectly  dear^  running  in  pipes 
or  Bewn  ehannel^.^  fiut  rivers,  brooks,  and  smaller 
streams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  witi|  mud  or  sand^ 
which  Uiey  deposit  wherever  their  velocity  is  checked  »- 
and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  ebannel  wherever  their  velocity  is  sufficiently  great. 
Nature,  indeed,  aims  continuaUy  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  without  ceasing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform* 
ances,  by  establishing  an  equality  of  action  and  reac- 
tion, and  proportioning  the  fonns  and  direction  of  the 
motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumstances.  Her 
work  is  slow  but  unceasing ;  and  what  she  cannot  ac« 
oomplish  in  a  year  she  will  do  in  a  century.  The  bed* 
of  our  rivers  have  acquired  some  stability,  because  they 
are  the  labour  of  ages ;  and  ^  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
those  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now  consolidated,  and 
with  slopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  so 
that  they  no  longer  eithet  ravage  our  hbbitatious  or  T5 
confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  and  Natan  ts 
by  directing  her  operations(which  shestill  carries  on ac-  !^  J|^^ 
cording  to  her  own  imprescriptible  laws)  according  to  I^a^bX^ 
our  views,  we  can  haaten  her  progress,  and  accomplish  streams. 
our  purpose,  during  the  sliort  period  of  human  life. 
But  wecan  do  this  only  by  studying  the  unalterable  lawa 
of  mechanism.  These  are  presented  to  us  by  «pontane« 
oufr  nature.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
foundation:  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospe* 
rity  of  the  subject  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  sc  na« 
tor ;  he  can  profit  by  the  statute  without  under8Und« 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  so  in  the  preseut  instance.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  df  retardatoa 
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observed  in  the  filaments  eP  a  running  stream  from  any 
eoand  mechanical  principle.  The  problem^  however, 
does  not  ap})ear  beyond  our  powers,  if  we  assume,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  velocity  of  any  particular 
filament  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  those  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  assured, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  tn  tr/iin,  moves  the  fastest, 
and  that  all  those  in  the  same  circumference  romid  it  are 
tfaoee  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  msy  nffirm  the 
tame  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  semi-cylindrical  inc'ined 
channel  conveying  an  open  stream.  But  even  in  these 
we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  the  raMo  between  the  ex- 
treme velocities,  nor  in  the  dilforent  circles.  This  must 
be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  M r  de 
Buat.  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  streams,  diflering  in 
aixe,  form,  slope,  and  velocity,  and  Hasccmiputed  in  them 
all  the  mean  velocity,  by  measuring  the  quantities  of 
water  discharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of  niea* 
aaring  the  bottom  velocity  was  simple  and  just  He 
threw  in  a  gooseberry,  aa  nearly  aa  possible  of  the  same 

rific  gravity  with  the  water.     It  was  carried  along 
bottom  almost  without  touching  it     See  Rehist^ 
ANCE  rf  Fluids,  NO  67. 

He  discovered  the  following  laws :  1 .  In  sm^ll  ve^o- 

iis«r  dif«    ^^^^  ^^  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  b"*ttom 

toMi  pdtw    in  a  ratio  of  considerable  inequality.    2.  This  ratio  di« 

SM  «f  the  minishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  in  very  great  ve» 

*^       locitiea  approaches  to  the  Tatio  of  equality.    S.  What 

was  most  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 

the  chanSiel,  nor  its  slope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 

thia  proportion,  while  the  mean  velocity  remained  the 

aame.     Nay,  though  the  stream  ran  on  a  diannel  co^ 

vered  with  pebbles  or  coarse  sand,  no  difference  worth 

toinding  wa«  to  be  observed  from  the  velocity  over  a 

polished  dunneL     4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is 

eoostant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  i^  alao  constant,  and 

18  not  affected  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 

the  atrram.     In  some  experiments  the  depth  was  thrice 

tlie  widths  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrioe  the  depth. 

Thia  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 

aeetion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 

no  change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocitica.    This  is  a  thing 

which  no  theory  could  point  out 

Vf  Another  mo^t  important  fact  waa  also  the  result  of  hia 

Wms  vs>     obaervation,  vis.  that  the  mean  velocity  in  any  pipe  cr 

^»         9pen  tbream  u  ike  arithmetical  mean  betnfeen  we  vdodiy 

MM  ike  asii  aid  the  veUfcily  at  the  sides  of  ^Wp-  or  boU 

torn  rf  an  open  streasn.    We  have  already  oblerved,  that 

the  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 

bottom  diminished  as  the  mean  velocity  increased.  This 

variatioii  he  waa  enabled  to  express  in  a  vfry  simple 

manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  remembered,  and  to  enable 

lia  to  tell  any  one  oX  them  by  observini^  another. 

If  we  take  uniUffrom  the  square  root  if  the  superfidai 
tdoeil^,  egprtssed  in  inehu,  the  sqfmre  ^  the  remaimUr 


is  the  velocity  at  ike  bottom  ;  and  ike  mean  velocity  is  (he 
half  sum  of  these  two.  Thua,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  be  25  inches  per  second,  it'*  square 
root  is  five;  from  which  it'  we  take  unity,  there  remiains 
four.     The  square  of  this,  or  iCf,  is  the  velocity  at  the 
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bottom,  and 


25+16 


«  or  20^,  is  the  mean  velocity. 
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This  is  a  very  curious  and  most  useful  piece  of  inf<»'« 
mstion.  The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is 
the  easiest  measured  of  all,  by  any  light  small  body  float- 
ing down  it ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one  which 
regulates  the  tnan,  the  discharge,  the  effect  on  machines^ 
and  aH  the  most  important  oonsequencea. 

We  may  express  thia  by  a  fi>rmida  of  moat  easy  re-  ( 
collection.    Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  vela-  by  a  fii*^ 
city  in  the  axis,  and  m  the  velocity  at  tli^  bclttom  j  we  "^ 

-rr: 1  V+U 

have  tf  =  Ve — i,  and  V  =s  ""g^* 

Ah»vt^  (VVHi  +  i)»  ttnAt>  a=  {^/i+  1)«. 

V=:(Vi^-.i)«  +  ir  aDdV  =  (Vi+  4)«  +  i. 

u  =(V?-l)«anda  =  (VV— i— i)«. 
Alao  e-^  ss  £  ^V^  and  v^V,  ^-  V— «,  =    . 


W— ^ :  that  is,  the  difference  between  these  velo- 
cities inereaaee  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminished  by  a  amidl  conAluit  quan- 
tity. 

This  rosy  pierha|is  givethe  mathematicians  some  help 
in  aaeertaining  the  law  of  degradation  firom  the  axis  to 
the  aides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  conceive 
the  current  aa  oonststing  of  an  infinite  numb^  of  cylin- 
drical shells  sliding  within  each  other  like  the  draw  tubes 
of  a  apy-glaas.  E8Ghoftheaei8inequililHio,orfismuch 
accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  retarded  by  tfee 
one  without ;  therefore  aa  the  momefi/ioft  of  eaoh  dimi- 
nishes in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  (the  thickneaa 
being  aopposed  the  same  in  all),  the  velodty  of  separa- 
tion must  increase  by  a  tertain  law  firom  the  sides  to  the 
axis.  The  magnitude  of  the  small  constant  quantity 
liere  spoken  of  seems  to  fix  this  law.  ^^ 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  disco-  piaoe  <tf 
vered  with  any  predatoiK  In  moderate  velocities  it  was  the  roMui 
not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fillh  of  the  depth  dh*  ^^lodt^ 
tant  ham  the  bottom.     In  veiy  groit  velodtiea  it  was  ^^^^^ 
sensibly  higher,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  depth. 

The  knowledge  of  these  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  superficial  velocity  is  easily  observed  ; 
hence  the  mean  velodty  is  easily  computed.  This  mul- 
tip'iied  by  the  section  gives  the  expence ;  and  it  we  alao 
measure  the  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  Vi/),  we  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo- 
tion, deduce  the  slope,  or,  knowing  the  slope^  we  can 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumstances. 

The  following  table  of  these  three  velocities  will  save 
Ifae  trouble  of  calculation  in  one  of  the  most  frequent 
ouMMtioBe  «f  hydnuilica. 

12  Velocity 
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Parti 


•fthe 


dsbfldf . 


Vdodty  iE  Indict.      | 

Vdoc^lnLd^       II 

Vdodty  in  Indici. 

Stow 
Ikee. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur. 
free. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur- 
&oe. 

Bottom. 

Men. 

1 

0.000 

0.5 

34 

23.389 

28.660 

67 

51.689 

59.319 

8 

0.172 

1.081 

S5 

24.167 

29583 

68 

52.505 

60.252 

8 

0.537 

1.768 

86 

25. 

80.5 

69 

55.392 

61.196 

4 

1. 

2.5 

87 

25.827 

81.413 

70 

54.273 

62.136 

5 

1.526 

3.263 

88 

26.667 

32.338 

71 

55.145 

63i)72 

6 

2.1 

4.050 

89 

27.51 

3S.255 

72 

56025 

64.012 

7 

2.709 

4.854 

40 

28.345 

34.172 

78 

56.86^.2 

64.932 

8 

3.342 

5.67 

41 

29.192 

.85.096 

74 

57.790 

65.895 

9 

4. 

6.5 

42 

30.030 

36.015 

75 

58.687 

66.843^ 

10 

4.674 

7.887 

48 

30.880 

8^940 

76 

59.568 

67.784 

11 

5.369 

8.184      44 
9.036     45 

81.742 

37.871 

77 

6a45i 

68.725 

12 

6.071 

82.581 

38.790 

78 

61.840 

69.670 

IS 

6.786 

9893 

46 

88.432 

39-716 

79 

62.209 

70.(505 

14 

7553 

10.756 

47 

34.298 

40  646 

80 

63.107 

71.55& 

15 

8.254 

11.622 

48 

85.151 

41.570 

81 

64. 

72.5 

16 

9- 

12.5 

49. 

86. 

42.5 

82 

64.888 

73.441 

17 

9.753 

IS.876 

50 

86.857 

43.428 

83 

65.780 

74.390 

18 

10.463 

14.231 

51 

87.712 

44.356 

84 

66.651 

75.325. 

19- 

11.288 

15.1«1 

52 

88.564 

45.282 

85 

67.56s 

76.284 

20 

12.055 

16.027 

53 

89.438 

46.219 

86 

68.459 

77.229 

21 

12.674 

16.837 

64 

40.284 

47.142 

87 

69.889 

78.169 

.22 

13.616 

I7.8O8  155 
18.701  II  56 

41.165 

48  082 

88 

70J824 

79.1 1« 

23 

14.402 

42.016 

49.OO8 

89 

71.132 

80.066 

fk4 

15.194 

19.597 

57 

42.968 

49.934 

90 

72.012 

81.006 

25 

16. 

20.5. 

58 

43.771 

50.886 

91 

72.915 

8I.957 

26 

16.802 

21.401 

59 

44.636 

51.818 

92 

73.788 

8^.894 

27 

17.606 

22.303 

60 

45.509 

52.754 

9S 

74.719 

8S.S59. 

28 

18.421 

23210 

61 

46.376 

5^.688 

94 

75.603 

84.801 

29 

19228 

24.114 

62 

47.259 

54.629 

95 

76.51 

85.755 

30 

20.044 

25.022 

63 

48.186 

55.563 

96 

77.370 

B6.6S5 

31 

20.857 

25.924 

64 

49. 

.56.5 

97 

78.305 

87-652 

32 

21.678 

26.8S9 

65 

49.872 

57.436 

98 

79-192 

88.r>96 

38 

22.506 

27.753 

66 

50.751 

58.876  0  99 
1100 

80.120 

89-56 

1 

81. 

90.5 

The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of 
the  greatest  use  for  enabling  us  to  judffe  of  the  action  of 
the  stream  on  its  bed ;  and  we  shall  now  make  some 
observations  on  this  particular. 

Every  kind  of  soil  haa  a  certun  velocity  consistent 
with  the  stability  of  the  channeL  A  greater  velodty 
would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  smaller  ve- 
locity would  permit  the  deposition  of  more  moveable 
materidls  from  above.  It  is  not  enough^  then,  for  the 
atability  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  fbroes  are  so 
acl}U8ted  to  the  size  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be- in  train :  it  roust  also  be  in  efuilibrio 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  observation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  second  at  the  bottom  will  just  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  clay  fit  foi»  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compact  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are 
more  stable  than  day  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this :  for  the  water  soon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  tiie  superficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
aand  sticking  by  meir  lower  half  in  the  rest  of  the  clayi 
which  they  now  protect,  making  a  very  permanent  bot- 
tom, if  the  stream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarse 
Bandj  which  will  rub'oif  this  yf/aj  thin  crusty  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off;  a  velocity  or  six  inchea' 
will  lift  fine  sand ;  eight  inches  will  lift  sand  as  ciar^e 
as  linseed ;  12  inches  will  sweep  along  fine  gravel ; 
24  inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  indi  dia- 
meter ;  and  it  requirea  three  feet  per  secondat  the  bot- 
tom to  sweep  along  shivery  angular  stones  of  the  ttse 
of  an  egg.  gg 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on  how  cuati 
aome  of  these  operationa  is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be  «i* 
noticed  a  little.    AM  must  recollect  the  narrow  ridgea 
or  wrinklea  which  are  hh  on  thesand  by  a  temporary 
fresh  er  stream^    They  are  observed  to  lie  across  ^e 
stream}  and  each  ridi^e  consists  of  a  steep  &ce  AD,  BF 
(fig.  18.)  which  looks  down  the  stream,  and  a  gentler  Fv*  18» 
slope  DBf  FC,  which  connects  this  with  the  next  ridge. 
Aathe  stream  comes  cf^er  the  first  steep  AD,  it  ia  di- 
rected almost  perpendicularly  against  the  point  £  iatm    " 
mediately  below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coarse  sand,  which  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  rest  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  surface  of  it. 
It  easily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  slope  EB ;  arrived  there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  close  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it  |8  protected  by  the  litde 

eddy>  which  ia  foimedin  the  very  ang^e;.  other  par« 
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tides,  lying  about  E,  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and, 
tambling  over  the  ridge  B,  cover  the  first  particle,  and 
now  protect  it  effi>ctudly  from  any  farther  disturbance. 
The  same  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  steep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad- 
vances down  the  stream,  and  the  whole  set  cbangre 
their  places,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line  adbf; 
and  after  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  wu  de- 
positee! in  F  is  found  in  an  unprotected  situation,  as 
it  was  in  £,  and  it  now  makes  another  step  down  the 
stream. 

The  Abb6  Rossut  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  was  just  sufficient  for  lifting  the  sand  (and  a 
small  excess  hindered  the  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  most  moveable  mat- 
ters of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarse  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
stones.  To  these  sre  added  many  which  come  down  the 
stream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  also  many  which  roll 
in  from  the  sides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All  these 
form  a  bottom  much  more  solid  and  immoveable  than  a 
bottom  of  the  medium  soil  would  have  been.  But  this 
does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  permanent 
form ;  but  frequently  occasions  great  chanires,  by  obli- 
ging the  current|  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  fresh  or 
swell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  alto- 
gether, by  working  to  the  right  and  to  the  lei\,  since  it 
cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  such  ac- 
cumulation of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  that  rivers  change  their  diannels. 

It  remains  to  ascertain,  in  absolute  measure?,  the  force 
whicha  current  really  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag  along 
with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel ;  and  which  wUl 
produce  this  effect  unless  resisted  by  die  inertia  of  these 
materials.  It  is  therefore  of  practical  importance  to 
know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abstruse  or  difficult  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  resistance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  measure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precisely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  ^  wtMiet  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fraction  which  expresses  the  slope..  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  section  divided  by 
the  border,  the  section  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  border.  Therefore,  csll- 
ing  the  bonier  6,  and  the  mean  depth  <^,,we  have  the 
section  ^^db.  The  body  of  water  in  motion  is  there- 
fore dbt  (because  #  was  the  slant  length  of  a  part 
whose  difference  of  elevation  is  I ),  and  the  accelerating 

forces  is  dbs  x  -»  or  dL    But  if  we  would  only  consi- 

der  this  resistance  as  corresponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  must  divide  the  quantity  d  b 

by  #,  and  the  resistance  is  then  fL.    And.i£we  would 

consider  the  resistance  only  for  an  unit  o£  the  border, 
we  must  divide  this  expression  by  b ;  snd  thus  this  re- 
sistance (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  expressed 
for  one  square  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  square  inch  for  its  hue,  and 

^  for  its  height  And  lastly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any 
fhrcD  superficial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 


obstruction,  which  we  consider  as  a  sort  ef  friction,  we    TlMory. 

shall  have  F=?f^. 

s 

Thus,  let  it  be  required,  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
resistance  or  friction  on  a  square  yard  of  a  channel 
whose  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  fe^  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  nnd  has  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  Ten  feet  widtli  and  four  feet  depth  give 
a  section  cf  40  (eet  The  border  is  18  feet  There- 
fore d  =  —  =2. 1 1 1 1,  and  #  is  5280.  Therefore  the 
18 

friction  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whote  base 


in  nine  feet,  and  height 
avoirdupois. 


g.ini 

52.80 


.,  or  nearly  3^  ounces^ 
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He  who  looks  with  a  careless  eye  at  a  map  of  the  Simplicitj 
world,  is  apt  to  consider  the  rivers  which  nunble  over  ^  wisdm^ 
its  surfaceasa  chance-medley  disposition  of  the  drainers  ^^[!f^. 
which  carry  off  the  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  most  Jf,  *°^'**' 
agreeable  object  to  a  considerate  and  contemplative 
mind  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  simple  light ;  and  having 
considered  the  many  wsys  in  which  the  drenched  sur« 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  superfluous  waters, 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  has 
followed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  or  the  pure  streams  which  trickle  from 
their  bases,  till  he  sees  them  svi  allowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  nuiny  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  observing  how  the  simplelaws 
of  mechanism  sre  made  so  fruitful  in  good  consequences, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  them- 
selves, and  also  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-acting  on  the  waters^  and  pro- 
ducing those  very  modifications  of  their  motions  which 
render  them  so  beneficial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri- 
vers are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  hsiitily  scooped 
out  by  dashing  torrents  ;.  but  boUi  they  and  the  valleys . 
through  which  they  fiow  are  the  patient  but  unceasing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodness  and  directed 
by  wisdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  fh>m  the  torrents  whick^ 
collect  the  superfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
springs  which  discbarge  what  would  otherwise  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  inactivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  scanty 
source  among  growing  plants  and  absorbent  earth, 
without  being  sucked  up  and  evaporatedr  did  it  not- 
meet  with  other  riUsin  its  course.     When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  still  inconsiderable,  but  much, 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obstades^ 
to  its  motion ;  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater^ 
speedy  as  we  have  now  learned.    At  the  same  time,  the 
surfiioe  exposed  to  evaporation  and  absorption  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  union  of  the  rills.    Four  equal  rills  have 
only  the  surface  of  two  when  united.    Thus  the  por- 
tion which  escapes  arrestment,  and  travels  downward^ 
is  continually  increasing.     This  is  a  happy  adjustment . 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.    Were  it  otherwise, 
the  lower  and  more  valuable  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  passing  waters  in  addition  to  their  awn  sur- 
plus rains,  and  the  immediate  nei|^bourheod  of  the  sea 
would  be  almost  covered  by  the  drains  i^  the  interior 
Digitized  by  V^C<»«'^*^'^ 
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Thff^'    <'o»ntries.    But.  fortiinately,  thofe  passing  winters  occu- 
^^"^^"^^  .-py  less  room  as  they  advance,  and  by  this  wise  employ- 
jnent  <>f  the  most  simp  e  means^  not  on'y  are  the  super- 
fluous waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  f^elds^  but  the 
drains  themselves  !)ecome  an  ustfiil  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.     They  become  the  hab'tntion  of 
a  pr  digious  number  of  fishes  which  share  the  Crea- 
tor's  bounty  ;  and  they  become  the  means  of  mutual 
cnmmunicatio  i  of  all  the  blessings  of  cultivated  society. 
The  vj'gue  ramblings  of  the  rivers  scatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.     It 
is  not  even  an  indifferent  circumstance,  that  they  gather 
strength  to  cut  ojit  deep  beds  for  themselves.     By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  springs.    Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  shower  would  make  a  swamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.     And  it  rouj^tbe  ob- 
served, that  the  same  heat  which  isneeessary  forthe  vi« 
gorous  growth  of  useful  plants  "will  produce  a  very  copi- 
ous evaporation.  This  must  return  in  showers  much  too 
copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and  the  overplus 
would  be  destructive.    Is  it  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
this  adjustment  of  the  great  operations  of  nature,  so  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone  directed  the 
detail,  it  was  almost  an  infiniteodds  that  the  earth  would 
.**       be  uninhabitable  ? 
ftoT'n  A        ^***  ^^'^  "*  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 
countria     '^^  ^^  ^*^^^  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  : 
through       attending  to  the  breadth,  the  depth,  and  the  slope  of 
which  they  the  vallies,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  their  present  situ- 
?■"•  ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 

days ;  and  that  the  valleys  themselves  are  the  works  of 
the  rivers,  or  at  least  of  waters  which  have  descended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  were  nble  to  bring  away  with  them.  The  ri- 
vers flow  now  inbcfls  which  have  a  considerable  perma- 
nency ;  hut  this  has  been  the  work  of  ages.  This  has 
firiven  stability,  both  by  filling  up  and  smoothing  theval- 
leys,  and  thus  lessening  the  changing  causes,  and  al&o  by 
hardening  the  beds  themselves  which  are  now  covered 
with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  stones,  grave], 
and  coarser  sand,  out  of  which  all  the  lighter  matters 
hare  been  M^ashed  away. 

The  surface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a  eon- 
tinual  change  ;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  now  walk 
is  by  no  means  the  same  which  was  trodden  by  ourre- 
mote  ancestors.  The  showers  from  heaven  carry  down 
into  the  vallies,  or  sweep  along  by  the  torrents,  a  part 
of  the  soil  which  cavers  the  heights  and  steeps.  The  tor- 
rents carry  this  soil  into  the  brooks,  and  these  deliver 
jMirt  of  it  into  the  great  rivers,  and  these  discharge  into 
the  sea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  swal- 
lowed up,  and  forever  lost  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
Thus  the  hillocks  lo^e  of  their  Jieijaiht,  the  rallies  are 
filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are  laid  bare,  and  show 
their  naked  precipices,  which  formerly  were  covered 
over  with  a  flesh  and  ^kiii,  but  now  look  liketheskeleton 
of  this  globe.  The  low  countnes,  raised  and  nourished 
lor  some  time  by  the  substance  of  the  high  lands,  will 
go  in  their  turn  to  be  buried  in  the  ocean :  4ind  then 
uie  earth,  reduced  to  a  dreary  flat,  will  become  an 
iramerise  uninhabitable  ma^s.  This  catastrophe  is  far 
dist'^nt,  l)ecause  this  globe  is  inits  youth,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  certain ;  and  thf  united  labours  of  the  human 
race  could  not  long  protract  the  term. 
£ut,  in  the  mean  time^  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 
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purpose,  and  a  niee  adjustment  of  seemingly  remote  cir- 
cumstances. The  grounds  near  the  sources  of  ail  our  ^^py  ^ 
r  i  vers  are  indeed  gradunll y  stripped  of  their  most  fertile  8^ 
ingredients.  But  had  they  retained  them  f<Nr  ages  the  ^^^^? 
sentient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  nobler  ^^^ 
animals,  withman  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  changai 
much  advantage  from  it.  The  general  laws  of  nature  they  p»« 
produce  changes  in  our  atmosphere  which  must  evex  ^^'^ 
render  these  great  trlevations  unfruitful.  That  ge- 
nial warmth,  which  is  equally  necessary  for  the  useful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Hssmus  could  only  bringforth  moss  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gturdens  of  Spalatro,  produced 
pot-herbs  so  luxuriant,  that  Dioclesiantold  hisooUeague 
Maximian  that  he  had  mcHre  (ileasure  in  their  cultiva- 
tion than  the  Roman  empire  could  confer.  Thus  na^ 
ture  not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  o(»nveys  it  to  our 
fields.  She  even  keeps  it  safe  in  store  for  us  till  it  shall 
be  wanted.  The  tracts  of  country  which  are  but  new- 
•ly  inhabited  by  man,  such  as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the  newly  discovered  regions  of  Terra  Australis, 
are  still  almost  occupied  by  marskesand  lakes,  or  eovered 
with  impenetrable  forests ;  and  they  woukl  remain  long 
eitoush  in  this  state,  if  population,  continually  inerea- 
sing,  did  not  increase  induatry ,  and  multiply  the  hands 
of  cultivators  along  with  their  neces  >ities.  The  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the  huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 
first  trace  to  every  rivulet;  but  has  left  to  man  the  task 
of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 
to  support  him,  because  this  is  a  task  not  beyond  his 

Sowers.  It  was  therefore  of  immense  advantage  to 
im  that  those  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has 
not  yet  penetrated  should  lomain  covered  with  lakes, 
marshes,  and  foiests,  which  keep  in  store  the  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  iciflnence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  the  sun  would  have  expended  long  ere 
now  i9  useless  vegetation,  and  which  the  rains  of  heaven 
Would  have  swept  inSo  the  sea,  had  they  not  been  thus 
protected  by  their  situation  or  their  cover.  It  is  there- 
fore the  business  of  man  to  open  up  these  mines  of  hoard- 
ed wealth,  and  to  thank  the  Author  of  all  good,  who 
has  thus  husbanded  themibr  his  use,  and  lell  them  aa  a 
rightful  heritase  for  those  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  iiges,  as  in  our  day, 
thosegreat  canals,  those  capacious  voiders,  always  ready 
to  slrain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  al^* 
eorbed  by  the  thirsty  ground),  and  tlie  pure  watera 
of  the  springs  from  the  foot  o£  the  hill;^  The  rivers 
did  not  then  exist,  or  were  only  torrents,  whfise  waters, 
confined  by  the  gullies  and  glens,  are  searching  for  a 
place  to  escape.  Henoe  arise  those  numerous  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  still 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro*- 
cess  of  time  will  disappear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.  The  most  remote  Irom  the  sea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  issue  through  some  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  its  superfluous  waters  into  a 
lower  bason,  which,  in  its  turn,  discharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  last  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa<« 
ters  by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  The  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  simple  overflowing  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  margin.   This  made  a  torrent,  which 
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quickly  deepened  its  bed ;  and  this  circamstance  increa- 
sing its  velocity^  as  we  hare  seen,  would  extend  this 
dieq)en]ng  backward  to  the  kke^  and  draw  oiTmore  of 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  on  rapidly  at  firsts  while 
earth  and  small  iCones  only  resisted  the  labours  of  na- 
ture ;  but  these  being  washed  away^  and  the  channel 
bolbwed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  a>l  sides,  the  operatHni 
must  go  on  very  stowly,  till  the  immense  csscsde  shidl 
undermine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  a  new 
discharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  mskes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be^aHed  the  fiist  sketch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  conttnnally.  The 
water  of  several  basons  united,  end  running  together  in 
a  great  body,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
established)  have  a  much  greater  velocity,  with  the 
same  slope,  than  those  of  tlw  lakes  in  the  interior  ^muIs 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  sum  of  them  idl  united  in 
the  bsson  next  the  sea,  after  having  broken  threu^ 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  itself  abed  so  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  slope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  formation  of  the  first  valleys,  by  cutting  epen 
many  springs  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  arid  to  the  mass  of  running  waters,  and 
4xmtribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  these  basons.  In 
course  of  time  many  of  diem  will  dioappear,  and  Hat 
valleys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of 
their  former  existence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courses  of  future 
rivers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  streams  will  most 
deepen  their  chaimels  which  in  their  approadi  to  the 
sea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greatest  quantities  of 
rain  and  spring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  Uiey  will  deepen  their  channels  less.  In 
these  la»t  situations  the  natural  slope  of  the  fields  causes 
the  rain-water,  riHs,  and  the  little  rivulets  from  the 
springs,  to  seek  their  ways  to  the  rivers*  The  ground 
can  sink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds ;  and  this  must  proceed  with  extreme  slowness, 
because  it  is  only  the  gently  though  incessant  work  of 
the  rains  and  springs.  But  the  rivers,  increasing  in  bulk 
and  strength,  and  of  necessity  flowing  over  every  things 
form  to  themselves  eapacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
soil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level. of  the  ocean. 

The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themselves  in 
one  inclined  plane.  IFwe  should  suppose  a  canal  AB 
(flg.  14.)  perfectly  straight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
it  joins  with  the  sea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in- 
clined channel  of  greater  and  greater  slope  as  it  is  far- 
ther from  B.  This  is  evident ;  because  gravity  is  di- 
rected towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  sma'ler  than  the  similar  angle  CDB  ;  and 
consequently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river ;  and  some  have  thou^zht  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature's  work  ;  but  the  supposition  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  false.  No  river  has  a  slope  at  a!l  a})- 
proadiing  to  this.  It  would  be  eight  inches  dec-iv!ty 
in  the  mile  next  the  ocean,  24  inches  in  the  second 
mile,  40  inches  in  the  third,  and  so  oti  iu  the  duplicate 
ratio  (for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  distitnces  from  the 
aea.    Such  a  river  would  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the 


mountains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  re-  TIM017, 
oeive  it),  and,  except  its  first  cascade,  would  soon  ac-  v^g  ^- 
quire  a  more  gentle  slope.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  naeture,  that  the  con- 
tinued track  of  a  river  is  a  succession  of  inclined  chan- 
nds,  whose  slope  diminishes  by  steps  as  the  river  ap- 
proaches to  the  sea.  It  is  not  enuugh  to  say  that  this  re- 
sults from  the  natural  slope  of  the  ccuntries  through 
which  it  flowb,  which  we  observe  to  increase  in  declivity 
as  we  go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  equilibrium  at  which  nature  aims  in  aL 
her  operations  would  still  produce  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  slope  of  rivers.  Withcmt  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  permanent  train.  ^^ 

That  we  may  more  easily  farm  a  notion  of  the  man-  How  the 
ner  in  which  toe  permanent  ooinrse  of  a  river  is  estik  jiennanene 
blished.  Ictus  supposes  stream  or  rivulets  a  (fiif.  15.)  ^"^  ^  * 
fkr  up  the  country,  makes  ite  way  through  a  soil  per-  SSrf****^ 
fectly  uniform  to  die  sea,  taking  the  course  ^ahcde  f,  ^^^ig^ 
and  receiving  the  permanetU  addkiant  of  the  streams  g  a, 
k  h,  i  c,  kd,  I  e,  and  that  its  velocity  and  slope  in  all 
its  parts  are  so  suited  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  and 
magnitude  of  its  section,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du- 
ring the  annual  freshes  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  its 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma- 
terials which  they  deposit  in  the  channel  in  times  of 
smaller  velocity.     Sudi  a  river  may  be  said  to  l>e  in  a 
permanent  afe/e,  to  be  in  eonserwUion,  or  to  have  slnbitUy, 
Let  us  call  this  state  of  a  river  its^  rboimkn,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  diannd.    The  velo- 
city of  its  regimen  must  be  the  same  throughout,  be- 
eause  it  is  this  which  regulates  its  action  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  same  fVom  its  head  to  the  sea.     That  its 
bed  may  have  stability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
must  be  constant,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  dis-  1 

charge  through  its  different  sections  by  the  brooks 
which  it  receives  in  its  course,  and  notwithstanding  the 
angmentiction  of  its  section  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  behovedthis  exact  regimen  to 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  same 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.     This 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  bed,  giving  it  as  little' 
breadth  as  possible :  fo^  this  working  consists  chiefly  in 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  streams,  whidr  arise  of 
themselves  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  slope. 
The  bottom  deepens,  and  the  sides  remain  very  steep, . 
tilt  they  are  undhmined  and  crumble  down  ;  and  being 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  th^ 
stream  and  deposited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  speed. 
The  banks  crumble  down  anew,  the  vaMey  or  hollow 
forms ;  but  the  section,  always  confined  to  its  bottom^  . 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good    % 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned. 
In  this  manner  dees  the  regimen  begin  to  be  established 
from^to  e. 

With  respect  to  the  next  part  d  e,  the  discbarge  or 
produce  is  diminished  by  the  want  of  the  brook  /  e.  It 
must  take  a  similar  form,  but  its  area  will  bediminished . 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  same  :  and  its  mean 
depth  d  being  less  than  in  the  portion  e  f  below,  the 
slope  must  be  greater.  Without  these  conditions  we^ 
eottld  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  which  the  assumed  : 
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periDanency  in  an  uniform  aoil  naturally  suppotea. 
Reasoning  after  the  aame  manner  for  «ill  the  portiooa 
ed,bc,ab,sa,we9ee  that  the  regimen  will  be  succes- 
sively estabh'shed  in  them,  and  that  the  slope  necrsFary 
for  this  purpose  will  be  greater  as  we  approach  the  river 
head.  The  vertical  section  or  profile  of  the  courpe  of 
the  river  s  a  b  c  d  efwiU  therefore  resemble  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  sketched  below,  having  its  differ- 
ent parts  variously  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  HF. 

Such  is  the  process  of  nature  to  be  observed  in  every 
river  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorists ;  and  it  was  this  obser- 
vation  of  the  increasing,  or  at  least  this  continued  velo- 
city with  smaller  slope,  as  the  rivers  increased  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  streams,  which  caused  Gu- 
glielmini  to  have  recourse  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener- 
gy of  deep  waters.  We  have  now  seen  m  what  this 
energy  consists.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo- 
tioQ  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  stream  of  wa^ 
ter  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  sides  and 
bottom  ;  and  we  see  clearly,  that  since  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  stream  does  not  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  surface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda^ 
tions  (o  the  remaininfi^  motion  must  continually  diminish 
as  a  river  increases  by  the  addition  of  new  streams.  If 
4herefore  tibe  slope  were  not  diminished,  the  regimen 
would  be  de«troyed,and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan- 
nel. We  have  a  full  confirmation  cf  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  i'o,  which  runs 
^ith  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  soil.  About 
the  year  16OO,  the  waters  of  the  Panaro,  a  very  con- 
siderable river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande ;  and  al- 
though it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  freshes  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  sand  and  roud^  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronoo  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  the  sea. 
This  paint  was  clearly  ascertained  by  Manfredi  about 
the  1720,  when  the  inbibitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
were  alarmed  by  the  project  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
of  the  Rheno,  which  then  ran  4lirough  the  Ferrarese« 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti- 
nues to  deepen  its  channel  eve^  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  the  navigations ;  and  there  are  several  ex- 
tensive marshes  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  afler  having 
been  for  ages  under  water :  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  .that  the  Rheno  is  the  foulest  river  in  its 
fVeshes  of  atjy  in  that  country.  We  insert  this  remark, 
-becauselt  may  be^f  great  practical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preserving  and  even  improving  the 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  fiat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvioua,  and  rather  appears  improper :  but  it  is  strictly 
Gon^brmable  to  a  tiue  theory^  and  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  never^fails  to  adjust  every  thing  so  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have1)een  originally,  the  regimen  be- 
gins to  be  settled  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^  and  the 
slopes  are  diminished  insuccessionas  werecede  firom  the 
coast.  The  original  slopes  inland  may  have  been  much 
greater ;  but  they  wiU  (when  bu9y  nature  has  com- 
pleted her  work)  be  left  somewhat,  and  only  so  much 
greater^  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  same  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  the  section  and  mean  depth. 

Freshes  wUl  disturb  this  methodical  progress  relative 
only  to  the  successive  permanent  additions ;  but  their 
effects  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 
ihe  diminution  of  the  slope^  by  augmenting  Uie>velo« 
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city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  reginren 
of  the  pern»anent  addicionsis  onceestablished^  the  freshes 
tend  d)iefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatiy  deepen- 
ing it :  for  the  aquatic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  state  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  swept  away,  by  the  freshes, 
and  pratect  the  bottom  from  their  atUcks ;  and  the 
stones  and  gravel,  which  must  have  lieen  left  bare  in  a 
course  of  years,  working  on  the  soil,  will  also  collect  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  resial- 
ance;  and  even  if  the  floods  should  have  deepened  the 
bottom  some  small  matter,  some  mud  will  be  depoaitecl 
as  the  velocity  of  the  frediea  diminiahcs,  and  diis  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  supposed  thtosoil  uniform  through  the  wh<de 
course:  This  seldom  happens ;  therefore  the  drcum« 
sUncea  which  insure  permanency^  or  the  regimen  of  « 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parU  and 
in  different  rivers.  We  may  say  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  r^;imen  has  advanced  up  the  stream  iit 
any  river,  the  more  slowly  will  it  convey  ita  waters  to 
the  sea. 

There  are  some  general  circumstances  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  just 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex- 
amination of  their  roechanismj  and  the*r  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themselves  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
positions which  we  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate. 

In  a  valley  of  small  width  the  river  always  occupies 
the  lowest  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  this  is  In  i 
seldom  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  is  nearrst  to  that  ^n>Uey«  n* 
side  on  which  tlie  slope  from  the  higher  grounds  *• '*"i^ 
steepest,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  line  of  its  course.  ^I^ 
The  rivtr  generally  adheres  to  the  steepest  hills,  whether  hiiy 
they  advance  into  the  plain  or  retire  from  it.     This 
general  feature  may  be  observed,  over  the  whole  glalic. 
It  is  divided  into  compartments  by  g'  eat  ranges  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  gretit  rivers  hold 
their  course  not  very  far  from  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  side     In  every  compartment 
there  is  a  swell  of  the  low  country  at  a  distance  from 
tlie  bounding  ridge  of  mountains ;  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  swell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  sources. 

The  name  valie^  is  given  with  less  propriety  .to  these 
immense  regions,  and  is  more  applicable  to  tracts  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 
Even  here  we  may  observe  a  resemblance.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  diannel  below  its  immediate  banks,  thei«  banks  are 
frequently  hi^gpher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  This  ii  very  distinctly  seen  in  Lower  E^typt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 
When  the  calishes  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  observed  that  the  districts  most  remote  are  the 
firstcovered,and  it  is  several  days  before  the  immediate- 
^  adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  blessing.  This  is 
a  consequence  of  that  general  opinion  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
rolls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  evtry  spot  as  much  as 
it  deposits :  but  as  soon  as  it  overfloij^  Its^  banks,  the 
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very  enlar^remeiit  of  its  section  diminislies  the  velocity 
of  the  water;  and  it  may  be  observed  still  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  with  ^reat  velocity,  while  the  wa- 
ters on  each  side  are  stagnant  at  a  very  small  distance: 
Therefore  the  water,  on  getting  over  the  banks,  must 
deposit  the  heaviest,  the  firmest,  and  even  the  greate^tt 
part  of  its  burden,  and  riiust  become  gradually  clearer 
as  it  approaches  the  bills.  Thus  a  gentle  slope  is  given 
to  the  valley  in  a  direction  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
one  would  expect.  It  is,  however,  almost  always  the 
case  in  wide  valleys,  especially  if  the  great  river  comes 
through  a  soft  country.  The  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  observed  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 
river,  and  the  merely  superficial  drains  run  backwards 
from  it. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  bed  of  a  river,  in  it&  approach  to  the  sea,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  waters.  This  would  be 
the  case  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  sime :  and 
therefore,  sirce  the  velocity  increases,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
vre  now  understand  distinctly,  a  still  smaller  bed  is  suf- 
ficient for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the  sen. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  sea ;  because  in  this  sitaa- 
tion  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  passing 
flood- tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  must 
still  be  discharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 
enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  sand  and 
mud  are  deposited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi- 
nished. It  must  therefore  become  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coast  exposed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  tide, 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  ocean  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will 
be  the  only,  consequence,  and  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  washes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hiils ;  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  sea,  or  a  tide  which  doas  not 
Bet  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  sands  must  be  de- 
posited at  the  sides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi- 
tions to  the  shore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan. 
Bel.  In  this  sheltered  situation,  every  trivial  circum- 
atance  will  cause  the  river  to  work  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  tliere. 
This  keeps  the  mud  suspended  in  such  parta  of  the 
•hannel,  and  it  is  not  deposited  till  the  stream  has  shot 
fiirther  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
•f  those  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increases  the 
Telocity  in  them,  and  thus  still  farther  protracts  the  de- 
position. Rivers  so  situated  will  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  will  divide  them,  and  produce  islands  at 
their  mouths.  A  bush,  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  by 
a  mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  stream,  'will 
thus  inevitably  produce  an  island  ;  and  rivers  in  which 
this  is  common  will  be  continually  shifting  their  mouths. 
The  Mississippi  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
It  has  a  long  course  through  a  rich  soil,  and  disem- 
bogues itself  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  passing  tide,  as  maybe  seen  by  oompai  ing  the 
hours  of  high  water  in  different  places.  No  river  that 
we  know  carries  down  its  stream  such  numbers  of  root- 
ed-up  trees ;  they  frequently  interrupt  the  navigation, 
and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night-time.  This 
river  is  so  beset  with  flats  and  shifting  sands  vt  its 
mouth,  that  the  most  experienced  .pilota  are  pusaled: 
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and  it  has  protruded  its  cliannel  abdve  50  ra3es  in  th« 
short  period  that  we  have  known  it.  The  discharge  of  ^ 
the  Danube  is  very  similar :  ao  is  that  of  the  Nile ;  for 
it  is  discharged  into  a  still  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,. 
It  may  now  be  said  to  have  acquired  considerable  per- 
manency; but  much  of  this  is  owing  to  human  industry, 
whidi  strips  it  as  much  as  possible  of  its  8ubsicleal>le 
matter.  The  Ganges  too  is  in  a  situatitm  pretty  similar, 
and  exhibits  similar  phenomena.  The  Maragtion  might 
be  noticed  as  an  exception ;  but  it  is  not  an  exception. 
It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a  level  bed,  and  its  waters 
come  pretty  clear  to  Para ;  but  besides,  there  is  a  strong 
transverse  tide,  or  rather  current,  at  its  mouth,  setting 
to  the  south-east  both  during  flood  and  ebb.  llie 
mouth  of  the  Po  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any 
on  the  8iu*f*ace  of  this  globe,  and  exhibits  appearances 
extremely  singular.  Its  discharge  is  into  a  sequestered 
comer  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  there  be  a  more  re- 
markable tide  in  this  gulf  than  in  any  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  is  still  but  trifling,  and  it  either  sets  direct- 
ly in  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  retires  straight 
away  from  it  The  river  has  many  mouths,  and  they 
shift  prodigiously.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  of 
the  land  very  remarkable.  The  marshes  wher^  Venice 
now  stands  were,  in  the  Augustan  age,  every  where  pe- 
netrable by  the  fishing  boats,  and  in  the  6th  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miserable  hfits ;  now  they  are 
covered  with  crowds  of  stately  buildings.  Ravenna,  si- 
tuated on  the  southermost  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in  the 
Augustan  Bge,  at  the  extremity  of  a  swamp,  and  the 
road  to  it  was  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound, 
made  by  Augustus  at  an  immense  expence.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  fine  city,  containing  extensive  docks,  arsenals, 
and  other  massy  buildings,  being  the  great  military  port 
of  the  empire,  where  Augustus  laid  up  his  great  ships 
of  war.  In  the  Gothic  times  it  became  almost  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Western  empire,  and  was  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment and  of  luxto'y.  It  must,  therefore,  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  streets,  wharfs,  &c. ;' 
so  that  its  wealthy  inhabitants  were  at  least  walking 
diyfooted  from  house  to  house.  But  now  it  is  an  Ita- 
lian mile  from  the  seig  and  surrounded  with  vineyards 
and  cultivatedfields,  and  is  accessible  in  everydirection. 
All  this  must  have  been  formed  by  depositions  from  the 
Po,  flowing  tlirough  Lopibardy  loaded  with  the  spoils 
cf  the  Alps,  which  were  here  arrested  by  the  reeds  and 
bulrushes  of  the  marsh.  These  things  are  in  common 
course;  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  pave- 
ments of  the  ancient  city,  and  Uiese  pavements  are  all 
on  one  exact  level,  and  they  are  eight  Jed  behw^  the  tur" 
face  cf  the  sea  at  Um  mater.  This  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  subsiding  of  the  ancient  city.  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greatest  among  the  heavy  buildings.  The 
tomb  of  tTheodoric  remains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 
is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.  The  lower  story  is  al- 
ways full  of  water ;  ao  is  the  lower  story  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  depth  of  three  feet  The  ornaments  of  b<ith 
these  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  th^y  were; 
formerly  dry ;  and  such  a  building  as  the  cathedrd 
oottld  not  sink  without  crumWng  into  pieces. 

It  is^  by  no  means  easy  to  account  for  all  this.  The 
depositions  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  must  raise  the 
ground ;  and  y^  the  rivers  must  still  flow  over  all.  We 
voMslt  condmde  that  the  surface  of  the  Adriatic  is  by  no| 
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TlMOTf.^  means  levels  and  tlut  it  ftlopes-Iike  a  river  flrom  the  La« 
'  gooo  of  Venice  to  the  eastward.  In  all  probability  it 
even  slopes  considerably  outwards  froin  the  shore.  This 
will  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide«  as 
IV  ill  be  shown  in  its  proper  plaoe..  The  whole  shores  of 
this  gttlf  exhibit  most  uncommon  appearances. 
Hivers  are  The  last  general  observation  which  we  shall  make  in 
convex  a-  thfs  place  is,  that  the  surface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  con* 
thwart  the  gidered  athwart  the  stream,  but  convex  ;  this  is  owing 
ct|^m,  and  ^  -^^  motion.  Suppose  a  canal  of  stagnant  water ;  its 
ef^it?"^  sur&ce  would  be  a  perfect  level.  But  suppose  it  possi* 
blft  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  they  must  drag  along 
with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous.  These* 
will  move  lers  swifUy,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  without  them ;  and  thus  the  water  at  the  sides 
being  abstracted,  the  depth  must  be  less,  and  the  gene** 
ral  surface  most  be  convex  across.  The  fkoX  in  a  run* 
iiing  stream  is  similar  to  this ;  the  side  waters  are  with* 
held  by  the  sides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
slowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
liver,  but  faster  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
side.  This  alone  must  produce  a  convexity  of  sur&ce. 
But  besides  this,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  pressure  of 
a  running  stream  is  diminished  by  ita  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportinal  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  past  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  mutit  in  all  cases  be 
very  small.  Few  rivers  have  the  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  second,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  M.  Buffbn  says, 
that  he  has  observed  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods;  but  we  suspect 
some  error  in  the  observation. 

iA.  Of  the  Windings  of  Rivers. 

Winding  Ri vers  are  seldom  Straight  in  their  course.  Formed 
eoune  of'  ^Y  ^^  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
riiers^hew  <£angeof  eircumstance.  They  wmd  around  what  they 
ftimed.  cannot  get  over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  side  ac« 
cording  as  the  resistance  of  the  opposite  bank  makes  « 
straight  course  more  difficult;  and  thisseemingly  fortui- 
tous rambling  distributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
surface  of  a  country,  and  niakes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberless  rills  and  rivuleta 
which  collect  the  waters  of  our  springs  and  the  super- 
fluities of  our  showers,  and  to  comfort  our  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  sodety 
can  derive  from  their  presence.  In  their  feeble  begin-  , 
nings  the  smallest  inequality  of  slope  or  consistency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  aside  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti- 
lity to  cur  soil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the 
minutiae  of  her  operations,  the  more  must  we^  admire  the 
inexhaustible  fertilityof  her  resources^  and  the  simplici- 
ty of  themeans  by  which  she  produces  the  most  import- 
ant and  beneficial  effects.  By  thus  twisting  the  course 
of  our  rivers  into  10,000  shapesi,  »hc  keeps  them  long 
amidiit  our  fields,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  declivity 
of  the  surface^which  would  otherwise  tumble  themwith 
great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  Iciaded  with  the  best  and 
richest  oif  our  soil.  Without  this,  the  showers  of  heaven 
would  have  little  influence  in  supplying  the  waste  of  in- 
cessant evaporation.  But  aa  things  are,  the  raias  are 
kept  slowly  trickling  4dong  the  sloping  sides  of  our  hills: 


and  steeps,  winding  round  every  dod,  nay  every  plant,  Thcov; 
which  lengthens  their  course,  diminishes  their  slope.  ^"^  i  "^ 
checks  their  speed,  and  thus  prevents  them  from  quick- 
ly brushing  off*  from  every  part  of  the  surface  the  Lights 
est  and  best  of  the  soiL  The  fattest  of  our  holm  lands 
would  be  too  steep,  and  the  rivers  would  shoot  alon^ 
through  our  finest  meadows,  hurrying  everything  away 
with  them,  and  would  beunfit  forthe  purposes  of  inland 
conveyance,  if  the  inequalities  of  soil  did  not  makethens 
change  this  headlongcoursefor  the  morebeautilui  mean- 
ders  which  we  observe  in  the  course  of  the  small  rivers 
winding  through  our  meadows.  Those  rivers  are  in  ge^ 
neral  the  straightest  in  their  course  which  are  the  roost 
rapid,  and  which  roll  along  the  greatest  bodies  of  water: 
such  are  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  smaller 
rivers  continue  more  devious  in  their  proipress,  till  they 
appiroach  the  aes,  and  have  gathered  strength  from  all 
their  tributary  streams.  96 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  directs  What  u- 
even  the  rambling  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  to  ^*  ^^ 
understand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  and  ,^'*'*"  '^ 
the  resistance  which  the  soil  opposes  to  those  deviations 
from  a  rectilineal  course ;  for  it  may  frequently  hq>pen 
that  the  general  procedureof  nature  may  be  inconsistent 
with  our  loGsl  purposes.  Man  was  set  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  task  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  seems  to  be  to 
struggle  with  the  elements.  He  must  not  find  things 
to  bis  mind,  but  he  must  jnuNild  them  to  his  own  fancy. 
Yet  even  this  seeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature's  moat 
beneficent  laws ;  and  his  exertions  must  still  be  nuule 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operationa 
of  mechanical  nature :  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  course  of  rivers,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwise 
we  shall  be  sooner  or  later  punished  for  their  infirao* 
tion.  Things  will  be  brought  back  to  their  former 
state,  if  our  operations  are  inconsistent  with  that  equi... 
librium  which  is  constantly  aimed  at,  or  some  new  state. 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  soen  induced. 
If  a  well  regulated  river  has  been  improperly  deepen^ 
ed  in  some  place,  to  answer  some  particular  purpose, 
of  our  own,  or  if  ils  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug- 
mented, we  shall  soon  sees  deposition  of  mud  or  sand 
choke  up  our  fancied  improvements ;  because,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  section  without  increasing  the  slope, 
or  the  supply,  the  velocity  must  diminisl:^  and  floating 
matters  must  be  deposited. 

Jt  is  true,  we  frequently  see  permanent  channels 
where  the  forms  are  extremely  different  from   that- 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  themselves  in  an  uni- 
form spil,  and  which 'approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  described  formerly.  Wesee  agreater  breadth, 
frequently  compensate  for  a  want  of  depth;  but  all  such 
deviations  are  a  sort  of  constraint,  or  rather  are  indies* 
tions  of  inequality  of  soiL     Such  irregulsr  forms  .are 
the  works  of  nature ;  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.      Commonly  the  bottom   is: 
harder  than  the  sides,  consistiiig  of  the  coarsest  of  the 
sand  and  of  gravel ;  and  therefore  the  necessary  section 
can  be  obtained  only  by  increasing  the  width.     We 
are  accustomed  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearancea . 
which  prognosticate  mischief,,  and  we  interpret  the  ap-^. 
pearances  of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  same  vuy,  and^ 
frequently  form  very  false  judgments/^  ^Xbeu  we  se^  j 
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oniB  bank  low  and  flat,  and  the  other  liigh  and  ab- 
rupt, we  suppose  that  the  waters  are  passing  along 
the  first  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  stream,  friit  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  side,  and  are  tearing  away 
the  bank;  but  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The  bed  be- 
ing permanent,  things  are  in  cquilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  just  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  soil  on  both  sides  l^  uniform,  the  stream  is  most 
rapid  on  that  side  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withstand  the  action  of 
the  stream  ;  and  it  has  been  worn  away  tiil  its  flatness 
compensates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  stream.  The 
stream  on  the  other  side  roust  be  more  gentle,  otherwise 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt  In  short,  in  a  state 
of  permanency,  the  velocity  of  the  stream  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  just  sbited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  regi- 
men. 

A  careful  consideration  therefore  of  the  general  fca^ 
tures  of  rivers  which  have  settled  their  regimen,  is  of  use 
for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions,  and 
dh^ecting  us  to  the  most  efiectual  methods  of  regulatiog 
their  course. 

Wc  have  already  said  that  perpendicular  brims  are 
•inconsistent  with  stability.  \  semicircular  section  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quick e-t  train  of  a 
river  whoee  expencc  and  slope  are  given  ;  but  the  flanks 
at  B  and  X)  (fig.  16.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
liottom,  where  their  horizontal  surface  wouldsecure  them 
'from  fajrther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
G  c  F,  of  equal  section,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  less  shelving.  The  proportion  cf  the  velocities 
at  A  and  c  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
■t  A  and  C  ;  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  less 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  somewhat  between 
those  at  F  and  c,  must  be  less  than  it  was  in  any  inter- 
we<liate  point  of  the  semidrcular  bed.  I'he  velocities 
will  therefore  decrease  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  steepness  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  same  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  hew  border 
;G  c  F,  these  two  circumstances  will  be  so  adjusted  that 
tlie  necessary  equilibrium  is  established. 

*  The  same  thing  must  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
slope  of  the  brims  may  be  exact,  and  will  be  retained; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  any  where  below,  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  sides  will  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  section  by  increasing  its  width. 
In  short,  no  border  made  up  of  straight  lines  is  con- 
flistent  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will  take 
place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  semicircular  form. 
And  we  accordinjirly  see,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
section  has  a  curvilineal  border,  with  the  slope  increasing 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  to  understand  how 
nature  operates  wiien  tlie  inequality  of  surface  or  of  te- 
-nacity  obliges  the  current  to  change  its  direction,  and 
the  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Supposing  always  that  die  discharge  continues  the 
same,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  eiuier  preserved  or 
restored,  the  following  conditions  ate  necessary  for  a 
permanent  regimen. 

1.  The  depth  of  water  must  be  greater  in  the  elbow 
than  anywhere  else. 
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2.  The  main  stream,  after  having  struck  the  cont»%*e 
'  bank,  must  be  reflected  in  an  equal  angle,  and  must  then   ^^^t  ^ 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river. 

8,  The  angle  of  incidence  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  soil. 

4.  There  must  be  in  die  elbow  an  increase  of  slop^, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  die  re;si8t« 
ance  occasioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  reasonableness,  at  least,  of  these  conditions'  wiU 
appear  fh>ra  the  following  considerations.  9§ 

1 .  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing  Rewonii* 
this  change  of  direction  in  a  channel  which  by  supposi-  ^^^  ^ 
tion  diminishes  the  current  Thediminution  arising  from  aiiioni!"" 
any  cause  which  can  be  compared  with  friction  must  be 
greater  when  the  stream  is  directed  against  one  of  the 
banks.  It  may  be  very  diflicult  to  state  the  proportion, 
and  it  would  occupy  too  mudi  of  our  time  to  attempt  it; 
but  it  is  suflicient  that  we  be  convinced  that  the  retarda- 
tion is  greater  in  this  case.  We  see  no  cause  to  increase 
the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  diminished.  But  We  are  supposing 
4hat  the  discharge  continues  the  same ;  the  section  must 
therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  increase  its  transverse 
dimensions.  The  only  question  is.  In  what  manner  it 
does  this,  and  what  change  of  form  does  it  affect,  and 
what  form  is  competent  to  the  final  equilibrium  and  die 
consequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ?  Here  there  is  much 
room  for  conjecture.  Mr  Bust  reasons  as  follows.  If 
we  suppose  diat  the  points  B  and  C  (fig.  17.)  continue  Fig,  17. 
on  a  level,  and  that  the  points  H  and  lat  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reach  are  also  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  that  the  slope  along  CM  I  must  be  greater 
dian  aJong  BEH,  because  the  depression  of  H  below  B 
is  equal  to  that  of  I  below  C,  ^and  BEH  is  longer  than 
CJMI.  Therefore  the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank 
CMI  must  be  greater  than  along  BEH.  There  may 
even  be  a  stagnation  and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion along  die  concave  bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of 
the  section  were  the  same  as  up  the  stream,  the  sides 
could  not  stand  on  .the  convex  bank.  When  dierefore 
the  section  has  attained  a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks 
are  again  in  -equilibrio  with  the  action  of  the<nirrent,  the 
convex  bank  must  be  much  flatter  dian  the  concave.  If 
'the  water  is  really  still  on  die  concave  bank,  that  bank 
will  be  absolutelyperpendicular;  nay,  may  overhang.— 
Accordingly,  this  state  of  things  is  matter  of  daily  obser- 
vation, and  justifies  our  reasoning,  and  entities  us  tosay, 
that  t^s  is  the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  fila- 
ments which  we  cannot  distincdy  observe.  The*  water 
moves  most  rapidly  along  the  oonvex  bank,  and  the 
thread  of  the  stream  is  nearest  to  diis  side.  Reasoning 
in  this  way  the  section,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
l>een  originally  of  the  form  M  b  a  £,  (fig.  18.)  assumes  Fig.  if* 
the  shape  MBAE. 

t.  Without  presuming  to  know  the  medhanism  of  the 
internal  motionsof  fluids,  weknowthat  superficial  wav^s 
arereflectedpreci'sely  asifthey  wereelasticbodies,  making 
die  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  equal.  In  as  far 
thereforeas  the  superficial  wave isconcerned  intfaeop^a* 
tion,MrBuat's  second  position  is  just  The  permanency 
of  die  next  reach  requires  that  its  axis  shall  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  EP  which  inakes  the  angle  GEP 
=F£N.  If  the  next  reach  has  die  direction  EQ,  MB^ 
the  wave  reflected  in  the  line  £S  wiU  work  on  the  bank 
§X  S^and  will  be  reflected  in  the  line  ST,  and  work 
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again  on  the  opposite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the 
effect  of  the  superficial  motion  is  great,  and  thit  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  destroying  the  bank^  of  canals. 
So  far  therefore  Mr  Buat  is  rights  We  cannot  say 
with  any  precision  or  confidence  how  the  actions  of  the 
under  filaments  are  modified ;  but  we  know  no  reason 
for  not  extending  to  the  under  filaments  what  appears,  so 
probable  with  respect  to  the  surface  water. 

S,  The  third  position  is  no  less  evident.  We  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  action  of  the  water  on  the  bank  ;  but 
our  general  notions  on  this  subject, confirmed  by  common 
experience,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely  a  stream  of 
water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  less  it  tends  to  undermine 
it  or  wash  it  away.  A  stiff  and  cohesive  soil  therefore 
will  suffer  no  more  from  beinj?  almost  perpendicularly 
buffeted  by  a  stream  than  a  friable  sand  would  suffer 
from  water  gliding  along  its  face.  Mr  Buat  thinks, 
from  experience,  that  a  day  bank  is  not  sensibly  affect- 
ed till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36  degrees. 

4.  Since  there  are  causes  of  retardation,  and  we  still 
suppose  that  the  discharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminished  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  section,  is  again  restored,  we  must  grant  that  there 
is  provided,  in  the  mechanism  of  these  motions,  an  acce- 
lerating force  adequate  to  this  effect.  There  can  be  no 
accelerating  force  in  an  open  stream  but  the  superficial 
slope.  In  the  present  case  it  is  undoubtedly  so ;  because 
by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom  where  there  is  an  elbow 
in  the  stream,  we  have  of  necessity  a  counter  slope.  Now, 
all  this  head  of  water,  which  must  produce  the  augmen«- 
tation  of  velocity  in  that  part  of  the  stream  which  ran.- 
ges  round  the  convex  bank,  will  arise  from  the  check 
which  the  watei  s  gets  from  the  concave  bank.  This  o^ 
casions  a  gorge  or  swell  up  the  stream,  enlarges  a  little 
the  section  at  BVC  ;  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uni- 
form motion,  will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the 
channel,  and  put  every  thing  again  inta its  train  as  soon 
as  the  water  geta  into  the  next.reach.  The  water  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bason  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  de- 
fends the  bottom  by  this  very  circumstance. 

Such  are  the  notions  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
this  part  of  the  mechanism  of  running  waters..  We 
cannot  say  that  they  are  very  satisfactory,  and  they  are 
very  opposite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
the  subject  Most  persons  think  that  the  motion  is  most 
rapid  imd  turbulent  on  the  side  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  opposite  bank 
is  flat,  because  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  respect  ta  this  general  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, these  persons,  may  be  in  Uie  right;  and  when  a 
stream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  first  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  action.  But  Mr 
Buat's  aim  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  o|>- 
tain  in  the  case  of  a  regimen ;  and  in  this  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  facts,  though  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  these  facts  may  be  erroneous.  And  as^ 
this  is  the  only  useful  view  to  be  taken  of  the  aubj^c^ 
ft:  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to 
procure  stability,  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex* 
pensive  helps  of  masonry,  &c.  If  we  attempt  to  se- 
cure permanency  by  deepening  on  die  inside  of  the  el- 
bow, our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  down,  dimi- 
nish the  passage,  and  occasion  a  more  violent  action  on 
the  hollow  bank.  The  most  effectual .  mean  of  security 
as  t9  enlarge  tbe  section :  and  if  we  do.  this  on  the  in^ 
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side  bank,  we  rnuit  do  it  by  widening  the  stream  very  Tlw 
much,  that  we  may  give  a  very  sloping  bank.  Our  at-  '^'^^ 
tention  is  commoidy  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  baak 
is  giving  way,  and  with  a  view  to  atop  the  ravages  of 
the  stream.'  Tilings  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nency, but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  suit  our  purpose,  and  we  must 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  observe 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  those  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  We  see  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  stream  towards  the  hollow  bank.  We  see  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  that  side,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  some  distance,  and  is  of  itself 
a  cause  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  stagnant  water,  to  force  the  stream  through  the  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  case 
when  the  velocity  is  excessive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
Me  to  abide  the  shock*  In  this  situation  the  water 
thus  heiqped  up  escapes  where  it  best  can ;  and  as  the 
water  obstructed  by  an  obstacle  put  in  its  way,  escapes 
by  the  sides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increased,  so  here 
the  water  gorged  up  against  the  hollow  bank  swells  over 
towards  the  opposite  sideband  passes  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increased  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjustment  between  the  velocity  and  consequent  ac- 
cumulation, and  the  breadth  of  the  stream  and  the  angle 
of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  v^ocity  shall 
reach  the  convex  bank ;  and  we  sometimes  see  the  mo- 
tion very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  depositions 
of  mud  and  sand  are  made  there.  The  whole  pheno- 
mena are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  described  in 
general  terms,  even  in  the  case  of  perfect  regimen :  for 
this  regimen  is  relative  to  the  consistence  c^  the  chan- 
nel ;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions  may  be 
most  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  preceding  ob- 
servations are  of  importance,  because  they  relate  to  ordi- 
nary cases  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat's  second  positi<m,  that 
the  proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth  of 
the  stream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor- 
tion between  the  width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  <^ 
the  sweep*  Mr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formule  for  all 
these  purposes,  and  shows  that  in  one  sweep  there  may 
be  more  than  one  reflection  or  rebound.  It  is  needless 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  discussion. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  englheer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall 
be  no  rebounds  which  shall  direct  the  stream  against 
the  sides,  but  preserve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach*  This  is  of  consequence,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  are  to  be  secured  by  masoniy  or  piling ;  for  ' 
we  have  teen  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  section,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  chan« 
nel  on  that  side  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tenda 
to  undermine  our  defences,  and  obliges  us  to  give  them 
deeper  and  more  solid  foundations  in  such  places.  But 
any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  scale  and  com« 
passes  will  form  to  himself  rules  of  practice  equally  sure 
and  more  expeditious  than  Mr  de  Buat's  formulae.. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  consideration  of  the  resistance  caused  by  an 
elbow,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable  *° 
of  overcoming  it.     We  have  already  takeir  notice  of  ^ 

the  salutary  consequences  arising  from  the  ramblimr 
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coarse  of  rivers,  inasmuch'as  it  more  effectually  spreads 
"^  them  over  the  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  less  benefi- 
cial bj  diminishing  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  course^  which  diminishes  the  de- 
clivity, and  by  the  very  resistance  which  they  meet  with 
at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers,  when  they  no  longer  shoot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  sand,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  ^eir  clear  waters,  purified  during 
their  gentler  course,  and  offer  themselves  for  all  the 
purposes  of  pasturage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hiUsj 
the  more  is  the  resistance  of  its  bed  multiplied;  the  more 
obstacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  the  more  moderate  is  its  velocity ;  and  instead  of 
tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  digging  for 
itself  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it  sweeps  rocks  and 
rooted-up  trees,  it  flows  with  majestic  pace  even  with 
the  surface  of  our  cultivated  grounds,  which  it  embel- 
lishes and  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  safety  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  fiirce  necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  arising 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  and*  it 
is  reascmable  to  suppose  it  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea- 
sons given  for  adopting  this  measure  of  the  general  Rb" 
aiMTJNCB  of  Fluids.  It  cannot,  however,  daun  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application;  and  it  has  been 
shown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita- 
tions it  must  be  received.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  simple  ratio  of  the  sines,  and 
shall  abide  by  the  duplicate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,  because 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex- 
actly observed  in  tubes  in  inclinations  not  exceeding 
40^;  whereas  it  is  in  these  small  angles  that  the  applica* 
tion  to  the  general  resistance  of  fluids  is  most  in  fault. 
But  the  correction  is  very  simple,  if  this  value  shall  be 
found  erroneous.  There  can  be  littledoubt  that  thelbrce 
necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  will  increase  as. 
the  number  of  rebounds. — Therefore  we  may  express  the 

resistance,  in  general,  by  the  formula  r  == ;  where 

r  is  the  resistance,  V  the  mean  velocity  of  tlie  stream, 
«  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  » the  number  of 
equal  rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  inci* 
dence),  and  m  is  a  number  to  be  determined  by  expe- 
riment. Mr  de  Buat  made  many  experiments  on  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none 
of  which  differed  from  the  result  of  the  above  formu- 
la above  one  part  in  twelve ;  and  he  concludes,  that 

V?s* 
the  resistance  to  one  bend  may  be  estimated  at • 

The  experiment  was  in  thb  form :  A  pipe  of  one  inch 
diameter,  i^d  10  foet  long,  was  formed  with  10  re- 
bounds of  86^  each.  A  head  of  water  was  applied' 
to  it,  which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  six  feet  per  se- 
cond. Another  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  and  length, 
but  without  any  bendings,  was  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  a  head  of  water,  whidi  was  increased  till  the  velo- 
city of  efflux  was  also  six  feet  per  second.  The  addi- 
ticnud  head  of  water  was  5^^  inches.  Another  of  the 
same  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  24^  S4, 
and  running  85  inches  per  second,  was  compared  with 
A  straight  pipe  having  the  same  velocity^  and  the  diSex% 
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ence  of  the  heads  of  watier  was  f/jf  of  an  inch.  A 
computation  from  these  two  experiments  will  give  the 

above  result,  or  in  English  measure,  r  =:  jr — very 

nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  measure  of  the  resist- 
ance is  too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  diameter 
even  in  the  bends :  whereas  in  a  river  properly  formed, 
where  the  regimen  is  exact,  the  capacity  of  the  section 
of  the  bend  is  increased.  ifif 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ^ 
to  open  streams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  and  ^y*^ '?" 
safe.     Let  AB  (fig.  19.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the  ^tp^** 
reservoir  ABIK,  and  BiC  the  horisontal  length  of  ar  streams. 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un-  Pig.  191 
equals  but  all  regular,  that  is,  constructed  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.    The  whole  head  of 
water  should  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  which  perform,  three  different  offices.— 

One  portion,  ADz=~-,  impels  the  wAter  into  the  en« 

try  of  die  pipe  with  the  vdodty  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  resistances  arising  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  straight  line;  and  the  third  portion  DE 
serves  to  overcome  me  resistance  of  the  bends.     If^ 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  BC,  and,  ta- 
king the  pipe  BC  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  posi- 
tion DH,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  so  that  DH  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  same  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.     N.  B.  For  greater  simplicity  of  argu- 
ment, we  may  suppose  that  when  the  pipe  w.^s  inserted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
when  it  is  inserted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  benis 
lie  slopes  only  in  the  direction  DH,  and  is  perpindicu- 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.     We  repeat  it,  the  wa- 
ter  will  have  the  same  velocity  ih  the  pipes  BC  and 
DH,  and  the  resistances  will  be  overcome.     If  we  now* 
prolong  the  pipe  DH  towards  L  to  any  distance,  re- 
peating continually  the  same  bendings  in  a  series  of 
lengths,  e^h  equal  to  DH,  the  motion  will  be  conti- 
nued with  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  column  AD ;  because  the  declivity  of  die  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precisely  sufficient  for  overcoming  all  the  resistances  in 
that  length  ;  and  the  true  slope  ih  these  cases  is  BE  + 
ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  BC 
or  DH. 

The  analogy  which  we  were  enabled  to  establish  be- 
tween the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
open  streams,  intitles  us  now  to  say,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  which  are  regularly  repeated  at  equal  in- 
tervals, its  slope  is  compounded  of  Uie  slope  which  is 
necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  straight 
channel  of  its  whole  expanded  length,  agreeably  to 
the  formula  for  uniform  motion,  and  of  the  slope  which 
is  necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  arising  from 
its  bending  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
course  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  each  of  which 
has  SO^  of  rebound ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
inches  in  a  second.  If  we  should  learn  its  whole  slope 
in  this  6000  ftthoms,  we  must  first  find  n>y  the  formula 
of  uniform  motion)  the  slope  s  which  will  produce  the 
velocity  of  ^0  inches  m,  a  straight  river  of  this  lengthy 
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we  shall  find  to  be  6}  lnch.3  In  the  6000  fathoms.     Tl« 
_„._.      i^f!?  *^'  "^«'  ™««  •>«''•  •  rfope  of  26?  inches  in  Wy 

(by  the  tormula  ^55^  )  the  slope  neces»ry  for  over-    ^Jz^^ZZt^'  "i*"? '«"?''  ?"  "'"P*  *'"  P^^"^ 
^  '  S200  /  i~  /  the  same  velocity  which  20  inches,  or  ,,^05,  would  d» 

coming  the  reattance  of  10  rebounds  <tf  3tf>  each.  TUa    >a  >  straight  running  river  of  the  same  length. 


section,  and  mean  depth.    Suppose  this  to  be  ji^gg, 
or  SO  inches  in  this  whole  length.     We  muit  then  find 
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HAVING  thuB  established  a  theoiy  of  a  most  iin« 
portnnt  part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  conBded  in 
as  a  just  representation  of  nature's  procedure,  we  shall 
apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  results  of  every 
thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the  opera^- 
tions  of  nature^  or  modifying  them  so  as  to  suit  our 
particular  views.  Trusting  to  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  the  connecting  principles^  and  the  chief 
circumstances  which  co-operate  in  producing  the  osten* 
sible  effect ;  and  supposing  that  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  interested  in  this  subject  will  not  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  make  the  applications  in  the  same  detail ;  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  out  the 
steps  of  the  process,  and  showing  their  Ibundation  in  the 
theory  itself:  and  ire  quently,  in  place  of  the  direct  ana« 
lysis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems,  we  shall  recommend  a  process  of 
approximation  by  trial  and  correction,  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, and  more  within  the  reach  of  practical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  in  order  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  effects  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  of  a  river,  and  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  preventing  or  removing,  inundations. 

2.  The  effects  of  weirs,  bars,  sluices,  and  keeps  of 
•very  kind,  for  raising  the  surface  of  a  river  ;  and  the 
similar  eff<ects  of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
contracts  the  section  of  the  stream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals ;  bow  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  respect  of  origin,  discharge,  and  regimen,  and  what 
conditions  are  necessary  for  their  most  perfect  construc- 
tion. 

4.  Canak  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
deriTation\from  the  main  stream.  The  principles  of 
their  construction,  so  that  they  msy  suit  their  intended 
purposes,  and  the  change  which  diey  produce  on  the 
main  stream,  both  above  and  b^w  the  point  of  deriva- 

UOD. 

Of  ike  Effects  of  Permanent  Additions  to  the  Waters  4f 
a  River. 

From -what  has  been  svd  already,  it  appears  that  to 
every  kind  of  soil  or  bed  there  corr^ponds  a  certain  ve- 
locity of  current,  too  small  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it  up, 
and  too  great  to  allow  the  deposition  of  Uie  materials 
which  it  is  carrymg  along.  Supposuig  this  known  for 
anyperticular  situation,  and-the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  channel  must  of  necessity  discharge,  we  may  wish  to 
learn  the  smallest  slope  which  must  be  given  to  this 
stream,  that  the  waters  may  run  .with  the  required  ve- 
locity.    This  suggests, 

FnoB.  I.  Given  the  4t}charg8  D  of  41  river,  asd  V  itn 


velocity  of  regimen :  required  the  smallest  slope  *,  and 
the  dimensions  of  its  l>ed  ? 

Since  the  slope  must  be  the  smallest  po-siMe,  the  bed 
must  have  the  tonn  which  will  give  the  greatest  mean 
dcptli  rf^nd  should  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
described ;  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  same  with 
those  of  a  rectangle  whose  breadth  is  twice  its  height 

A.  These  circumstances  give  us  the  equaUon  ^=  2A«. 

For  the  area  of  the  sectimi  is  twice  the  square  of  the 
height,  and  the  discharge  is  the  product  of  this  area 


and  the  velocity.     Therefore 
=  the  breadth  &. 


=  h  and 


A- 


The  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  ^*^LV#-h  i.6 
^ —      '         Instead  of  ^li— 0.1,  put  its 


V+a3(>^— 0.1) 

«l«a^  V  2  — 0.1,  and  every  thing  l>eing  known  in  the 

second  member  of  this  equation,  we  easily  get  the  value 
of  *  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner :  Suppose 
that  the  second  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  such  as 
y.  First  suppose  that  ,Jsh  =y.  Then  the  hyperboHc 
logarithm  of  9+I.6  or  of  10.6  is  2.v36.  Therefore 
we  have  Js-^lajs + 1 .6=9— 2-36, =664  ;  whereas  it 
should  have  been  =9.  Therefore  say  6.64:  9=9:  11.2 

negrly. Now  suppose  that  Js  is  =  12.2.     Then  L 

12.2  +  1.6=L1«.8,  =2.625  nearly,  and  12,2^2625 
is  9.^75,  whereas  it  should  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  oigjs  from  9  to  1 2.2haschanged  the 
answer  from  6.64  to  9.575,  or  a  change  of  d.2  in  our  as* 
sumption  has  made  a  change  oi*2.935  in  the  answer,  aud 
has  lea  an  error  of  0.575.  Therefore  say  2.935:  X).575 
=  3.2:  0.628.  Then,  taking  0.628  from  12.2  we 
have  (for  our  next  assumption  or  value  of  >^i)l  1.572. 
Now  41.572  +  1.6.  =  18,172,  and  L  13.172  is  2.5\i 
nearly.  Now  try  this  last  value  1 1 .56 1  —2.58  is  9.008, 
sufficiently  exact.  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analysis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  discharge  D,  the  slope  $,  and  the 
velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  tofind  the  dimensions 
of  the  bed. 

Let «  be  the  width,  and^  the  depth  of  the  chatmel^ 


D 

This  must  be  =  -1^, 


Jind  S  the  area  of  the  section. 

which  is  therefore  :=jcy.    The  denominator  s  being 
given,  we  joay  make  g/^'^L  ^/s+l.tij^^B,  and  the 

fmmula 
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fonnula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V  = 

— >0.s(V^-^O.I),    which  we  may  express  thus:  V= 


(Vrf-^.l)  (^^— ^•^)'    ^^^^  ^"^ 


1^1-0.3 


V2— 0.1);  and  finally. 


!?I^0.3 

VB. 


VB 

+0.1  =  V5. 


'Having  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the  mean 
depthy  we  may  suppose  the  section  rectangular.     This 

gives  d=     '^•^-.     Thus  we  have  two  equations^  S^^sy 
andd 


*.V 


x+2y 
From  which  we  obtain  x 


=A0 


«-2S! 


+15- 


And  having  tfie  breadth  JT  and  area  &,  we  have  y  =  -• 

And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often 
mentioned. 

These  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
subject;  and  they  enable  us  to  adjust  the  slope  and  chan- 
nel of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  successive 
permanent  additions  by  the  influx  of  other  streams.  This 
last  informs  us  of  the  rise  which  a  new  supply  will  pro- 
duce, because  the  additional  supply  will  require  addi- 
tional dimensions  of  die  channel;  and  as  this  is  not  sup- 
posed to  increase  in  breadth,  ^le  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  question  may  be  proposed  in  the  following 
problem. 

Pros.  III.  Given  the  slope  s,  the  depth  and  the 
base  of  a  rectangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium)^  and  conse^ 
quently  the  discharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  sec-, 
tion  will  rise,  if  the  discharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  tlie  augmentation,  and  rv  the 
width  for  the  rectangular  bed.  We  have  in  any  uniform 
V 


current    Vd  — 


291 
VB 


Raising  this  to  a  square. 


— O.S 


and  putting  for  d  and V  their  values  — —rj  and — r-,  and 
making  "7g— ^-^  =  K,  the  equation  becomes — — t- 

-=  (  '"Tk""'"^"*  )  •    Baising  the  second  member  to  a* 

square,  and  reducing,  we-obtain  a  cubic  equation^  to  be 
solved  in  the  usual  manner. 

But  the  solution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exact  approxi- 
mation from  this  consideration,  that  a  small  change  in 
one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  section  will  produce  a  much 
greater  change  in  the  section  and  the  discharge  than  in 
the  mean  depth  cf.  Having  therefore  augmented  the 
unknown  dimension,  which  is  here  the  height,  make  use 
of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then  the  new 

equatiim  Jd .   .  q„ -|-0#1  will  give  us  an« 


"'*(^-»-> 


(%-') 
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Other  value  of  h,  which  will  rarely  exceed  the  truth  by    Practical 
^'jy.     This  serves  (by  the  same  process)  for  Ending. an-  Infereneei, 
other,  which  will  commonly  be  sufficiently  exact     We 
sliall  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whose  chaunel  is  a  rectangle  1 50 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  and  wliich  discharges  1 500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  slope  of  jg||^Q,  or  about  ^^  o£  an  inch  in 
100  fathoms.  How  much  w^ill  it  rise  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  discharge  ?  and  what  will  be 
its  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  same,  its  depth  would 
be  tripled ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  furmuk  that 
its  v^ocity  will  be  greatly  increas«l,  and  therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppose  it  to  be  doubled^ 
and  to  become  12  feet  This  will  give  d  =.  p.3448S, 
or    12.4.138  inches;    then  the  equation  ijd — O.l  = 

^(^^)  "  *=Kvra:iK^— ^'"^ 

in  which  we  have  s^B  =  107.8,  D  ==  4500 ;  V^O.l 
==  11.0417>  will  give  A  =  13.276;  whereas  it  should 
have  been  12.  This  shows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  d  Was  too  small.  Let  us  therefore  increase  the  depth 
by  0*9,  or  make  it  12.9,  and  repeat  t|ie  calculation.. 
This  will  give  us  Vd— X).I  =  1 1 .8927,  and  A=  12.867, 
inste^l  of  lS.276.  Therefore  augmenting  our  data 
0.9  changes  our  answer  O.409.  If  we  suppose  these 
small  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con- 
clude that  if  12  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  x  x  0.9, 
the  quantity  1 3.^76  will  diminish  by^  the  quantity 
X  X  0.409.  Therefore  that  the  estimated  value  o(  h  may 
agree  witli  the  one  which  results  from  the  calculation, 
we  must  have  12-|-arx0.9  =  13  27(> — 9XO.4O9.    This 

will  give  X  =  1^^,  =  0.974i^  and  ar  x0.9=a8773 ; 

and  h — 1 2.8773.  If  we  repeat  the  calculation  with  th» 
value  of  A,  we  shall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  h  gives  i/=  131.8836  inches.     If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
discharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150x12.877.^,  we    . 
shall  find  it  to  be  27*95  inches,  in  place  of  iO,  the  for^ 
mer  velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exact  first  assmnption, 
by  recollecting  what  was  formerly  observed,  that  when 
Ae  breadth  is  very,  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  insensibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  same  proportions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
the  depUis.  Call  the  first  discharge  d,  the  height  h, 
and  velocity  »,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,  express  these 
/  d        . 

things  in  their  augmented  atate.    We  have  »= —r  "^d 

D  ,__dD        ..v»^^^' 

-jy,andt,:V=j:jj,  andt;*:V»=^:-g^. 

But  by  this  remark  i^:V^i=  A  :H.    Therefore  A :  H=: 

^  ,  g.  and  ^;=  fl.  .nd  *»D«  =  H»i.,  ^  ^= 

A'D^ 
D*  =  A* :  IP  (a  useful  theorem)  and  H«  =-^jj-,and 

H=V -^rh  12.4«- 
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Or  Tre  might  have  made  the  same  assumption  by  the 
remark  also  formerly  made  on  this  case,  that  the  squares 
of  the  discharges  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 
or  1500« :  4500  =  6':  12.48^ 

And  in  making  these  first  guesses,  we  shall  do  it  more 

exactly,  by  recollecting  that  a  certain  variation  of  the 

mean  depth  d  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 

and  the  increment  will  be  to  the  height  nearly  as  half 

the  height  to  the  width,  as  may  easily  be  seen.     There- 

6.24 
fore,  if  we  add  to  1 2.48  its  ~^^  part,  or  its  24th  part, 

viz.  0.52,  we  have  1 S  for  our  first  assumption,  exceed- 
ing the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention 
these  circumstances,  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  ap- 
ply these  doctrines  to  the  solution  of  practical  cases  may 
be  at  no  loss  when  one  occurs  of  which  the  regular  so- 
lution requires  an  intricate  analysis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inverse  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
blems will  show  the  effects  of  enlarging  the  section  of 
a  river,  that  is,  will  show  how  much  its  surface  will  be 
sunk  by  any  proposed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  propose  such^sroblems  in  this  place. 
•Common  sense  directs  us  to  make  these  enlargements 
•in  those  parts^of  the  river  where  their  effect  will  be 
greatest,  that  is,  where  it  is  shallowest  when  its  breadth 
greatly  exceeds  its  depth,  or  where  it  Is  narrowest  (if 
its  depth  ex(  eed  the  breadth,  which  is  a  very  rare  case), 
or  in  general,  where  the  slope  is  the  smallest  for  a  short 
run. 

The  same  general  principles  direct  us  in  the  method 
of  embankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  ena^ 
bling  us  to  ascertain  the  heights  necessary  to  be  given 
•to  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on 
the  additional  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
us  a  river  brings  down  during  its  freshes,  but  also  on 
the  distance  at  which  we  place  tlie  banks  from  the  na- 
tural banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  mistaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  purpose.  If  we  raise 
bur  embankment  at  some  distance  from  die  natural  banks 
of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  smaller  height  suffice,  and 
'consequently  a  smaller  base,  which  will  make  a  saving 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height;  but  our  works 
will  be  so  much  the  more  durable  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
in  the  same  proportion.  For  bv  thus  enlarging  the  ad- 
ditional bed  which  we  give  to  the  swollen  river,  we  di- 
minish its  velocity  almost  in  the  same  proportion  that 
we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  diminish  its  power  of 
ruining  our  works.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a 
'river  whose  freshes  are  loaded  with  fine  sand  to  destroy 
the  tiirf,  it  is  always  proper  to  place  the  embankment  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  natural  banks.  Placing 
them  at  half  the  breadth  of  the  stream  from  its  naturid 
banks,  will  nearly  double  its  channel ;  and,  except  in 
the  case  now  mentioned,  the  spaee  thus  detached  from 
eur  fields  will  afford  excellent  pasture. 

Tlie  limits  of  such  a  work  as  ours  w31  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  foimding,  raising,  and  securing  the  dykes 
which  musfbe  raised,  and  ^  thousand  circumstances 
which  must  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  obser- 
vations may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  while  we 
are  considering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works  in 
ji^ttling  or  altering  its  chanxi^ 


It  must  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  river 
will  rise  higher  when  embanked  thap  it  does  while  it 
was  allowed  to  spread  ;  and  it  is  by  that  means  easy  to 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rise  from  the  greatest 
height  to  which  it  has  been  observed  to  rise  in  its  floods. 
When  at  liberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley ;  then  it 
could  only  rise  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thickness  or 
depth  of  water  sufficient  to  produce  a  motion  backwards 
into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  water  as 
fast  as  it  was  supplied ;  and  we  imagine  that  a  foot  or 
two  would  suffice  in  most  cases.     The  best  way  for  a 
prudent  engineer  will  be  to  observe  the  utmost  rise  l-e- 
membered  by  the  neighbours  in  some  gorge,  where  the 
river  cannot  spread  out     Measure  the  increased  section 
in  this  place,  and  at  the  same  time  recollect,  that  the 
water  increases  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
section;  because  an  increase  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
produces  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  depth  nearly.     But  as  this  augmentation  of 
velocity  will  obtain  also  between  the  embankments,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  exact  to  suppose  that  the  section  must 
be  increased  here  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  the 
gorge  already  mentioned.     Neglecting  this  method  of 
information,  and  regulating  the  height  of  our  embank- 
ment by  the  greatest  swell  that  has  been  observed  in  the 
plain,  will  assuredly  make  them  too  low,  and  render 
them  totally  useless. 

A  line  of  embankment  should  always  be  carried  on 
by  a  strict  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  banks 
through  it-  "vhole  extent  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  ad« 
vancing  his  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours, not  only  exposes  himself  to  risk  bv  the  working 
of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  produce,  but 
exposes  his  neighbours  also  to  danger,  by  narrowing  the 
section,  and  thereby  raising  tlie  surface  and  increasing 
the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  stream  athwart,  and 
causing  it  to  shoot  against  the  opposite  bank.  The 
whole  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  a  line ;  and  the 
general  effect  should  be  to  make  the  course  of  the  stream 
straighter  than  it  was  before.  All  bends  should  be 
made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embankment  further 
from  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the  natural  bank* 
and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  bank  is  concave.  This 
will  greatly  diminish  the  action  of  the  waters  on  the 
bankment,  and  insure  their  duration.  The  same  maxim 
must  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  river.  The  bends  given  at  its  mouth  to 
the  two  lines  of  embankment  should  be  made  less  acute 
than  those  of  the  natural  brook,  although,  by  this  means, 
two  points  of  land  are  left  out  And  the  opportunity 
should  be  embraced  of  making  the  direction  of  this 
transverse  brook  more  sloping  Uian  before,  that  is,  less 
athwart  the  direction  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compact  turf  closely  united.  If  it  ad- 
mit water,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  water,  and  this  wa« 
ter  acts  with  its  statical  pressure,  tending  to  burst  the 
bank  on  the  land-side,  and  will  quickly  shift  it  from  its 
seat  The  utmost  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfectly  tight  It  should  be  a 
continued  fine  turf,  and  every  bare  spot  should  be  care* 
fully  covered  with  firesh  sod  j  and  rat  holes  mustbe 
carefully  closed  up. 
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^^  We  have  §ecn,  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 
Mairad?  an  additional  slope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or^n- 
^  bend  of  able  it  to  convey  the  same  quantity  of  water  without 
ariTcr,  and  swelling  in  its  bed.  Therefore  the  effect  of  taking 
die  eoQte-  away  any  of  these  bends  must  be  to  sink  the  waters  pf 
the  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  estimate  these  effects.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  sii^'eeps  of  a  very 
winding  stream.  But  tlus  may  be  f)rejudicial,  by  de- 
stroying the  navigation  on  sudi  a  river.  It  may  also 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  by  increasing  the  velocity 
of  the  stream,  which  will  exposeihem  to  the  risk  of  its 
•verffowing,  or  of  its  destroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
sew  course.  Or  this  increase  of  velocity  may  be  inoon- 
astent  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  chume\^  or  at  least 
xequire  lai^^  dimensions  than  we  should  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effect 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  Us  to  answer 
every  question  of  this  kind  which  can  occur;  and  M.de 
Buat  proposes  several  problems  to  this  effect  The  re- 
gular solutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult  > 
and  we  do  not  think  them  necessary  in  this  place,  be- 
cause they  may  all  be  solved  in  a  manner  not  indeed  so 
el^a^nt,  because  indirect,  but  abundantly  accurate,  and 
easy  to  any  person  familiar  with  those  which  we  haveal- 
xeady  considered. 

We  can  take -the -exact  level  across  all  these  sweeps, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  slope>  AVe  can  measure  with 
accuracy  the  velocity  in  some  part  of  the  channel  which 
is  most  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the  channel 
itself  has  the  greatest  re^^ularity  of  form.  This  will  give 
us  the  expence  or  discharge  of  the  river,  and  the  mean 
dqpth  connected  witli  it.  We  can  then  examine  whe- 
ther this  velocity  is  pi-ecisely-such  as  is  compatible  <with 
stability  in  the  straiight  course.  If  it  is,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  cut  off"  the  bends,  the  greater  slope  which  this 
will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  waters  a  velocity 
incompatible  with  the  regimen  suited  to  this  soil,  unless 
we  enlaige4lie  midth  of  the  stream,  that  is,  unless  we 
make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than  the  old  one. 
We  must  new  calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  channel 
which,  with  this  increased  slope,  will  conduct  the  wa- 
ters with  the  velocity  that  is  necessaiy.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  the  foregoii^  problems ;  and  we  may  easiest 
accomplish  this  by  steps.  First,  suppose  the  bed  the 
asme  with  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increased  slope  by  the  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  channel,  so  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  simple 
furocess.  And  in  doing  this,  the  object  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  new  velocity  such 
as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  stability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accomplished  this  first  purpose,  we  learn  (in 
the  very  s(dution)how  much  shallower  this  channel  vdth 
its  greater  slope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  ^s- 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  must 
increase  the  slope  and  the  velocity,  and  must  diminish 
the  depth  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  akera- 
tion  is  to  be  made«  How  far  it  produces  these  effects 
may  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
aee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  eiiher  in  the 
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old  river  up  the  stream,  or  is  tlie  new  chaurel     It  is    rractittl 
plain  that  all  these  points  cannot  be  reconciled.     We  Infcrencet. 
may  make  the  new  channel  sudi,  that  it  shaU  leave  a  '^— v^^^i^ 
velocity  compatible  with  stability,  and  that  it  shall  not 
diminish  the  depth  of  tlie  river  up  the  stream.     But 
having  a  greater  slope,  it  must  liave  a  smaller  mean 
depth,  and  also  a  smaller  real  depth,  unless  we  make  it 
of  a  very  inconvenient  form. 

The  same  things  vieWed  in4i  different  ligfa^  wiU  show 
us  what  depression  of  waters  may  be  produced  by  recti- 
fying the  course  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over- 
flowing. And  the  process  which  we  would  seoomroend 
is  the  same  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend  it  to  be 
quite  needless  to  measure  the  angles  of  rebound,  in  order 
to  compute  the  slope  which  is  emjdoyed  for  sending  the 
river  tnrotlgh  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  supersede  this 
by  straighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  easier  and  more 
exact  to  measure  ihe  levels  themselves^  and  then  we 
know  the  effect  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  M.  de  Buat  in  solving  problems 
for  diminishing  the  slope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  coiu-se.  The  ex- 
pence  ofthis  would  be  in^every  case  enormous;  and  the 
practices  whidi  we  are  juSt  going  to  enter  upon  afford 
infinitely  easier  methods  of  accomplishing  all  the  pur- 
poses whidi  are  to  be  gained  by  these  changes. 


Of  Bars,  Weirs,  and  Jetlcys,  for  raising  the  Surface  of 
Rivers. 
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We  propose,  under  the  article  WATEH-Works,  to  Pioblemf, 
consider  in  sufficient  practical  detail  all  that  relates  to  enmplet, 
the  construction  and  mechanism  of  these  and  other  ereo-  •*** 


tions  in  water;  and  we  confine  ourselves,  in  this  place,  S^Ujs 
to  the  mere  effect  which  they  will  produce  on  the  cur-  surface  of 
rent  of  the  river.  riven. 

We  gave  the  name  of  weir  or  har  to  a  dam  erected, 
across  a  river  fbr  the  purpose  of  raising  its  waters,  m^fae- 
ther  In  order  to  takex^ff  a  draft  for  a  miH  cm:  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  we  can  tell  the  effect  which  they 
will  produce,  we  must  have^  general  inile  for  ascertain- 
ing die  relation  between  the  l£eight  of  the  water  above 
the  lip  of  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  waiter 
which  will  flow  over. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  a  weir,  represented  in 
fig,  20.  and  fig.  21.  Tlie  latter  figure  more  resembles  F"g-  »,«• 
their  usual  form,  consisting  of  a  dam  of  solid  masonry, 
or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  witli  shoars  and 
banks.  On  the  top  is  set  up  a  strong  plank  FR,  called' 
the  wasteboard  or  waster,  over  which  the  water  flows. 
This  is  brought  to  an  accurate  level,  of  the  properlieight. 
Such  voiders  are  frequently  made  in  the  side  of  a  mill- 
course,  for  letting  the  superfluous  water  run  dffl  This 
is  properiy  the  waster,  voinen :  it  is  also  called  an 
OFFSET.  The  same  observations  will  explain  all  these 
different  pieces  of  pra(*tice.  The  following  questions 
occur  in  course. 

Pros.  I.     Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  waste- 
board,  made  in  the  face  of  a  reservoir  of  stagnant  \\a- 
ter..  and  the  dtfpth  of  its  lip  under  the  horizontal  surfi&ce . 
of  the  water,  to  determine  the  dischargCf  or  the  quan* 
tity  of  waiter  wliich  wiH  run  over  in  a  second  ? 

Let  AB  be  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  still  water, 
and  F  the  Up  of  the  wasteboard.  Call  the  depth  BF 
under  the  aomce  k,  and  the  length  of  the  wiasteboard  /.  ' 
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Pneikd  N.  B.  The  water  is  supposed  to  flow  over  into  another 
Infmanfb  iiason  or  channel,  sO  much  lower  than  the  sur&ce 
HL  of  the  water  is  lower,  or  at  least  not  higher, 
than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  supported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  considered  as  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel.  In  which  case,  the  discharge  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowing  with  the  velocity 
acquired  from  the  height  J  BF,  or  J  h.  And  if  we 
suppose  that  there  is  no  contraction  at  the  orifice,  the 
mean  velocity  would  be  V2g}  A7=  V772j^,  in  En- 
glish inches,  per  second.  The  area  of  this  orifice  isl  k. 
Therefore  the  discharge  would  he  Ih  V772pr*U  ^ 
ing  measured  in  inches.  This  is  the  usual  theory ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain  at 
the  height  BF ;  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wasteboard 
from  all  sides,  it  forms  a  convex  surface  AIH,  so  that 
the  point  I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  tlie  edge  of 
dhre  wasteboard  meets  the  curve,  is  considerably  lower 
^an  B.  But  as  all  the  mass  above  F  is  supposed  per- 
fectly fluid,  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water  is  pro- 
pagated, in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Buat,  to  the  filament 
passing  over  at  F  without  any  diminution.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I.  Eadi 
tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  same  manner  if  it  were 
really  impelled  through  an  orifice  in  its  piace.  There* 
fore  the  motions  through  every  part  of  the  line  or  plane 
IF  are  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  escaping  through 
an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  sluice  let  down  on  the  water, 
and  keeping  up  the  water  of  the  reservoir  to  the  level 
AB.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (says  he)  that  the  height 
IF  must  depend  on  the  whole  height  BF,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  determined  proportion  between  them. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this  proportion  theo- 
retically, but  says,  that  his  experiments  ascertain  it 
with  great  precision  to  be  the  proportion  of  one  to  two, 
or  that  IF  is  always  ono«half  of  BF.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  detmnination  was  not  by  an  immediate 
and  direct  measurement ;  he  concluded  it  from  the  com^ 
parison  of  the  quantities  of  water  discharged  under  dif- 
ftrent  heights  of  the  water  in  the  reaervoir. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reasoning  is  very 
defective  in  several  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
from  the  laws  of  hydrostatical  pressure,  that  the  filament 
at  I  is  pressed  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the  column 
BI.  The  particle  I  is  really  at  the  si^ace ;  and  consi- 
dering  it  as  making  part  of  the  surface  of  a  running 
stream,  it  is  subjected  to  hardly  any  pressure,  any  more 
than  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  water  hdd 
in  the  hand,  while  it  is  carried  round  die  axis  of  the 
earth  and  round  the  sun.  Reasoning  according  to  his 
own  principles,  and  availing  himself  of  his  own  disco- 
very, he  should  say,  that  the  particle  at  I  has  an  acoe-> 
lerating  force  depending  on  its  slope  only;  and  then  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  this  slope.  The 
notion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  pressure  of  the  column  BI ;  and  if  it  had,  the 
motion  would  be  extremely  differmt  from  what  it  is : 
ibr  this  pressure  al<»ie  woiud  give  it  tiie  velocity  which 
M.  Buat  assigns  it  Now  it  is  already  passing  through 
the  point  I  with  the  velodty  which  it  has  acquired  in 
disacen^Png  along  the  curve  AI ;  and  this  is  the  real 
•Ute  of  the  caan^    The  particlta^are  puaing  through 


with  a  velocity  ahready  acquired  by  a  doping  current ;  I*» 
and  they  are  accelerated  by  the  hydrostatical  pressure  of  ^'^ 
the  water  above  them.  The  internal  mechanism  of  ^"^^ 
these  motions  2s  infinitely  more  complex  than  M.  Buat 
here  supposes ;  and  on  diis  supposition,  he  very  nearly 
abandons  the  theory  which,  he  has  so  ingeniously  esta- 
blished, and  adopts  the  theory  of  Guglielmini  winch  he 
had  exploded.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  he  is 
not  much  mistaken  when  he  asserts,  diat  the  motions 
are  nearly  the  same  as  if  a  sluice  had  been  let  down  from 
the  surface  to  I.  For  the  filament  which  passes  at  I 
has  been  gliding  down  a  curved  surfiuse,  and  has  not 
been  exposed  to  any  friction.  It  is  perhaps  the  very 
case  of  hydraulics  where  the  obstructions  are  the  smal- 
lest ;  and  we  should  therefore  expect  that  its  motion 
win  be  least  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
filament  at  I  is  in  the  very  state  of  motion  which  the 
theory  would  assign  to  it  if  it  were  passing  under  a 
sluice,  as  M.  Buat  supposes.  And  with  respect  to  the 
inferior  filaments,  without  attempting  the  very  difiicult 
task  of  investigating  their  motions,  we  shall  just  say, 
that  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  supposing  Uiat  they 
will  move  slower  than  our  author  supposes.  Therefore, 
diough  we  reject  his  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental 
proposition  in  general ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  whoie 
water  which  passes  through  the  plane  IF  moves  widi 
die  velocity  (though  not  in  the  same  direction)  with 
which  it  would  have  run  through  a  sluice  of  the  same 
depth ;  and  we  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged. 

If  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  tii« 
velocities  of  the  filaments  passing  at  I  and  F  will  be  re- 
presented by  the  ordinates  IE  and  FG,  and  the  dis- 
charge by  the  area  lEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
solution  of  the  problem.  Let  the  quantity  discharged 
per  second  be  D,  and  let  the  whole  height  BF  be  h. 
Let  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  must  divide  the 
square  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro- 
ducing height  This  will  be  less  than  2g,  the  accele- 
ration of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
sides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip  F. 
We  formerly  gave  for  its  measure  726  inches,  instead  of 
772,  and  said  that  the  inches  discharged  per  second 
from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  26.49,  instead  of 
27'78*  Let  X  be  the  distance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there- 
fore, (for  we  may  give  it  this  name)  is  far.  The  velo- 
city of  this  element  is  ij2Gx,  or  V2Gx  V*     The 

discharge  from  it  is  /  V"2  G  J^  i  <^^  ^^  fluent  of 

this,  or  D  =  fl  v"«Gi*x,  which  ia|/V^*'+C. 

To  determine  the  constant  quantity  C,  observe  that  M. 
de  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  B  was  in  all  cases 
4  BF.    Therefore  D  must  be  nod^ng  when  s  =  ik; 

consequently  C  =:  — iV^  C 2/  '  "^ ^^  compleU 

ed  fluent  willbeD=f/V2G(*8-  (~)  *). 
Now  make  x:sk,  and  we  have 

D=|i  V«j(Ai-(00=* '  V^(m4)*)*«- 
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(i)  ;  :sz  0.64645,  and  f  of  this  is  0.431 ; 


8» 


Butl  — 
Therefore^  finally, 

D=0.43i  (V»OAf +0-  ^ 

If  we  now  put  26.49  or  26}  for  ^  2G,  or  the  v«lo» 
city  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  impel 
the  water  over  a  weir^  and  inuhiply  this  by  0.431^  we 
get  the  following  qaantity  11. 4 172,  or,  in  numbers  of 
easy  recollection^  1 1 1,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  wato'per 
second,  which  runs  over  every  indi  of  a  wastebeard 
when  die  edge  of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  sarfaoe  of  the 
reservoir;  and  this  must  be  multiplied  by  Af ,  or  by  the 
square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus  let 
the  edge  of  the  wasteboard  be  four  inches  below  ihe  «ui^- 
faoe  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  6^,  of  which 
the  square  root  is  eight  There  a  wasteboard  of  this 
depth  under  the  surface,  and  three  feet  long,  wiH  dis- 
charge every  second  84-36-fli}  cubic  inches  of  wa« 
ter,  or  /^  cubic  feet,  English  measure. 

The  following  comparisons  will  show  how  mudi  this 
tiheory  may  be  depended  on.  CoL  1 .  showsthe  depdi  of 
the  edge  of  the  houri  under  the  surfiice  ;  ^.  riiows  the 
dischar^fe  by  theory ;  and,  3.  the  discharge  actually 
observed.  The  length  of  the  board  was  18J  indies. 
N.  B.  The  numbers  in  M.  Bust's  experiments  are  here 
reduced  to  English  measure. 


D. 

1.778 

3.199 
4.665 
6.75S 


2).  Theor 

506 
1222 
2153 
8750 


D.  Exp. 

524 
1218 
2155 
S771 


E. 

28.98 

69.83 

123.03 

214.29 


The  fomuk  wlU  be  D=§  /  V"2 


Meantime,  this  theory  of  M.  de  Buat  is  of  great 
value  to  the  practical  engineer,  who  atpresenjt  xnqst  con* 
tent  himself  with  a  very  vague  conjecture,  or  take  the 
calculation  of  the  erroneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  should  discharge  nearly  8^^  cubic  feet  pet 
second,  which  is  almost  double  of  what  it  really  deli<. 
vers. 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  fi^lowing  table  will 
lie  acceptabls  to  practical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami« 
liar  with  such  computations.  It  oontainf^  in  the  first 
column,  the  depth  in  English  inches  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  stagnant  water  of  a  reservoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
wasteboard.  The  second  column  is  the  cubic  feet  of 
wster  discharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  ci  the 
wasteboard. 


The  last  column  is  thecubic  inches  dischargedin  a  se- 
cond by  each  inch  of  the  wasteboard.  The  correspond- 
once  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greatest  error  is 
in  the  first,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  smaller 
lateral  contraction  under  so  small  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro- 
ceeds on  two  suppositions.  The  height  FI  is  supposed 
I  of  £1 ;  and  2G  is  supposed  7^6.  it  is  evident,  that 
by  increasing  the  oneand  diminishing  the  other,  nestrly 
the  same  answers  may  be  produced,  unless  much  greater 
variations  of  A  be  examined.  Both  of  these  quantities 
are  matters  of  considerable  uncertain^,  particularly  the 
first ;  and  it  must  be  tai  ther  remarked,  that  this  was  not 
measured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity-of  the  expe- 
riments. We  presume  that  M.  Buat  tried  various  Ta- 
kes of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  nUioi  of 
discharge  which  he  observed.  We  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  in  a  set  of  nunerous experiments  which  wehmA  ac- 
cess to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much  less  than  |  ; 
it  was  very  nearly  f  :  and  the  quantity  discharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  result  from  M.  Buat'a  calcu- 
lation. It  was  farther  observed  that  IF  depended  very 
much  on  the  form  of  the  wanteboard.  When  it  was  a 
very  thin  board  of  considerable  depth,  IF  was  very 
considerably  greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or 
nacrow,  and  set  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in 
fig.  21. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which 
will  correspond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dis- 
cover between  BF  and  IF.    Thus,  let  BI  be  J^   BF. 


J)eptk 

JDisehwf^i 

1 

0.403 

« 

1.140 

8 

2.095 

4 

8.225 

5 

4.507 

6 

5.925 

7 

7.466 

8 

^.122 

.9 

ia884 

10. 

12.748 

11 

14.7P7 

12 

16.758 

18 

18.895 

14 

21.117 

15 

23.419 

16 

25^00 

17 

StBAS^ 

18    . 

30.786 

Wlien  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will  * 
not  be  exact  enough  to  take  proportioDal  parts  for« 
the  firactions  of  an  indi.    The  following  method  -is 
exact. 

If  tliey  he  ^d  quarters  of  an  inch,,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eq|hdipart4^ the  answer.  Thtts,for3f  inches, 
take  the  eighth  part  of  23.419,  which  corresponds  to 
15  inches.    This  is  2.9^. 

If  thc'wmsteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  stream,  we  must  augment  the  dischiurge  by 
multiplying  the  section  by  the  velocii^  of  the  stream. 
But  this  correeticKi  can  seldom  occur  in  practice ;  be^ 
cause,  in  this  case,  thedisoharge  is  previously  known  ; 
and  it  is  k  that  we  want )  which  is  the  object  of  the 
next  problem. 

We  onfy  b^  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments 
which  we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  intlti? 
country,  give  a  result  somewhat  greater  Uian  this  table, 
via.  about  A.  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  answer 
by  this  table,  add  to  its  I6th  part,  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  discharge 

'  over  a  wasteboard^  we  can  teU  thie' depth  of  its  edge  wi- 
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(ler  the  snr  Jkce  of  the  stagnant  water  of  the  reaenoou^ 
bfcaiue  we  have  h=z  I  ttt"*  |    ^^T  nearlj. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  aohre  the  problem  re^ 
apecting  a  weir  acfoas  a  river. 

Prob.  it.  The  discharge  and  section  of  a  river  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the  waters 
will  be  raised  by  a  wen*  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river,  discharging  the  water  with  a  clear  fall,  that  is, 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being  be- 
low the  edge  of  the  weir  > 

Iti  this  case  we  have  S  G=746  nearly,  because  there 
will  be  no  contraction  at  the  sides  when  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa- 
ter  is  not  now  stagnant,  but  moving  with  the  velocitj 

-^,  S  being  the  section  of  the  river. 

Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  k  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  weir.    We-  luve  the  velocitj 

with  which  the  water  approaches  the  weir  =  77 rr 

I  being  the  length  of  the  wen*  or  breadth  of  the  river 
Therefore  the  height  producing  the  primary  mean  ve- 

little  ago  will  give  A  =  I __.\j  ^hen  the 

water  above  the  wdr  is  stagnant.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  already  moving^  with  the  velocity  rrrjJ  ^^  "^^ 

have  *  =  ( 5 V-T— =^5 V.   It 

would  be  very  troublesome  to  solve  this  equation  regu- 
larly, because  the  unknown  qiuntity  h  is  found  in  the 
second  term  of  the  answer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  producing  the  veloeity  above  the  weir  is^  very 
small  in  comparison  of  k  and  of  a,  and^  if  only  esti- 
mated roughly,  will  make  a  very  insensible  change  in 
the  value  df  A ;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  ean 
correct  this  value,  and  obtain  k  to  any  degree  of  exact*^ 
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)«,orO.Ul.    This  will  give  ,^^ 


stead  of  , 

us  A=12.192— 0.141,  =  12.051,  diflenng  ftoro  the 
first  vahie  about  ^^  of  an  inch.  It  is  needless  to  carry 
the  approximation  farther.  Thus  we  see  that  a  weir 
which  dfems  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  <»f  ihive 
feet  deep,  will  only  raise  the  waters  of  this  river  one 
foot 

The  same  ride  serves  for  shewing  how  high  we  onght 
to  raise  this  weir  m  order  to  produce  any  ghen  rite  of 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  odier 
service ;  for  if  the  breadth  of  the  river  remain  the 
same,  the  water  will  still  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  same  depth.  A  veiy  small  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  indeed  arise  from  the  diminution  of  sk^ 
occasioned  hy  this  rise,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  velodty  with  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 
But  this  difference  must  always  be  a  small  fraction  of 
the  second  term  of  our  answer ;  which  term  is  itself  very 
small :  and  even  thia  will  be  compensated,  in  some  do- 
gree,  by  the  freer  fall  whidi  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  seldom  necessary  even  for  the 

giupoaes  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raised  higher 
y  the  same  height  of  the  wasteboard.  The  calcula. 
tion  is  precisely  the  same  for  this  case.  Only  in  the 
second  term,  which  gfves  thehead'of  water  correspond* 
irtg  to  the  velocity  of  the.  river,  /  must  still  betiken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  fint  term 
/  is  the  length  of  the  wasteboard.  Also  iJ'^G  must  be 
a  little  less,  on  account  of  the  contractions,  at  the  ends 
oi  the  weir,  unless  tbe^e  be  avoided  by  giving  the  ma* 
sonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wasteboard  a  curved  shape  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  wasteboard.  This  should  not  be 
done  when  the  sole  object  of  the  weir  is  to  raise  the  sut^ 
face  of  the  waters.  Its  effect  is  but  trifling  at  any  ratp^ 
when  the  length  of  the  wasteboard  is  considerable,  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  flowing 
ever  it 

The  following  oomparifeons  of  this  rule  with  experi* 
ment  will  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  its  utility. 


To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  river, 
the  section  of  whcise  stream  is  1 50  feet,  and  that  it  dis- 
charges 174  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second  ;  bow  much 
will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raised  by  a  weir  cS  the 
same  width,,  and  8  feet  high  ? 

Suppose  the  widtii  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  8 
feet  for  the  depth ;  and  we  see  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  fall,  because  the  lower  stream  will  be  the  same 
as  before. 

The  section  being  150  feet,  and  the  discharge  174, 
the  mean  velocity  is  |^J,  z^  lAS  feet,  s:  14  inches 
nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  }  of  an  inch  veiy 
nearly.    This  may  be  taken  for  the  seoond  term  of  the 

value  of  A.  Therefore  A—  ( ^,^     i'^i  Now 

Vo.431  V2G/-/       * 

i/TG  is,,  in  the  present  ease,  =27.818  ;,l  is  dOO,.  aiid 
D  is  174xl728i-=  8OO672.  Therefore  A=  12.1 92 
— 0.25,= 11.942.  Now.  correct  this  value  of  A,  by 
correcting  tfie  second  term,  which  is  4  of  •&  incb^  in* 


DiMlittgS 

pftbsWiir 
perMooad. 

Head  pm. 

duoDg  the 
▼dodty  at 
the  Weir. 

Heaapio- 
dqdng  the 

Vrlocity 
•bore  it. 

Gtkalttcd 
Heigfatef 
theUifcr 
•boTethe 
WMteboud. 

Ohurred 

Height. 

locfaM. 
8888 
2462 
1112 
259 

Incbet. 
7.802 
5.885 
8.171 
1.201 

Inchet. 
0.625 
0.850 
0.116. 
0.01  L4 

Indies. 

6.677 
5.085 
SMS, 
1J89 

iDchet. 
6.588 
4.750 
8.166 
1.250 

It  was  frtmd  extremely  difficult  to  measure  the  exact 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  stream  above  the  waste* 
boards  The  curvature  AX  extended  several  feet  up  the 
stream.  Indeed  there  must  be  something  arbitrary  la 
this  measurement,  because  the  surface  of  the  stream  ia 
not  horizontal.  The  deviation  shoukl  be  taken,  not 
froma  horizdntal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined  surface  of 
the  river,  ^  -^  ■ 
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Practiaa  It  is  plain  that  a  rhrer  eannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
Inferences,  navigation  by  weirs.  These  occasion  interruptions; 
^"■■nr*^  but  a  few  inches  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  oar^  which  may  still  allow  a  flat-bot- 
tomed lighter  or  a  raft  to  pass  over  it  This  is  a  very 
frequent  practice  in  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  a  very 
cheap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 
by  means  of  streams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpose  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  die  water  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  stream  has  free  course  to  the 
sea.  The  shoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  tlie  ditch^  bat  which  may  be  raised  up 
on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  fast  to  a 
stake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raises  the  lower  bor^ 
brings  over  hi?  boat,  again  makes  it  fast,  and,  having 
laid  down  tlie  other  l3ar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
'  This  contrivance  answers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence ;  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call 'navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
aure  conveyance,  which  would  o&erwise  be  impossible.^ 
When  the  waters  can  be  raised  by  bars,  so  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purposes^ 
they  are  prefi^rable  to  weirs>  because  they  do  not  ob- 
struct floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  hi.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river ;  to  determine  the  discharge. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  easfly  solved  as  the  discharge 
aver  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  same  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  following 
observations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  account  ef 
the  matter.' 
Ti^  t2.  We  may  first  suppose  a  reservoir  LF6M  (fig.  2S.) 

of  stagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  wasteboard  of  the 
height  CR.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego- 
ing problems,  the  discharge  through  the  plane  EC 
With  respect  to  the  discharge  through  the  part  CA,  it 
should  be  equal  to  this  product  of  the  part  of  the  sec- 
tion by  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  fall  EC,  in^ch 
is  the  xiifference  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be- 
low the  bar ;  for,  because  the  diSenncer  of  E  a  and 
€  a  is  equal  to  EC,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  pressed  in  the  direction  of  this  stream  with 
the  same  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  EC. 
The  sum  oi  these  discharges  diould  be  the  whole  dis- 
diarge  over  the  bar :  but  since  the  bar  is  set  up  across 
a  running  river,  its  discharge  must  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  rivtr.  The  water  oi  the  river,  when  it 
•omes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  some  velo- 
city bv  Its  slope  or  other  causes,  and  this  corresponds  to. 
some  height  FE.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  river,  having  the  height  EB,  should  give  a 
discharge  equal  to  the  discharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
first  compute  the  discharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  consideration  of  the  pi^ 
vious  velocity  of  the  stream.  This  discharge  will  be  a 
little  too  smalL  If  we  divide  it  by  the  section  FB,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  small,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  we  shall  get  the  height  FE,  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  a  velocity 
iitermediate  between*  DCr  and  CH>  which  would,  cotn- 


re«pond  to  a  weir,  as  atso  the  vchjcity  CH,  which  cor-    PfracHc»l 
responds  to  the  part  of  the  ruction  CA,  which  is  wholly  lnfcif«»««« 
under  water.     Then  we  correct  all  these  quantities  by  ^^'^^'^^ 
repeating  tiie  operation  with  them  instead  of  our  first 
assumptions. 

Mr  Bual  fuunci  this  computition  extremely  near  the 
truth,  but  in  a^l  cases  a  little  greater  than  observation 
exhibited. 

We  may  now  solve  the  problem  in  the  most  genera] 
terms. 

Prob.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  depth,  t.nd  the  slope 
of  a  river,  if  we  confine  its  passa^  by  a  l>ar  or  wtir  of 
a  known  heinlit  and  width,  to  determine  the  rise  of  the 
waters  above  the  bar. 

The  slope  and  dimensions  of  the  diannel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  veloci^  and  the  quantity 
•f  water  discharged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  probleroj 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wasteboard.  From 
the  sum  of  these  two  heights  deduct  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  renumder  is  the  rise  of  the  waters. 
For  example : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whose  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet^ 
and  breadth  40,  and  whose  slope  is  ]  4  incfaei  in  100  fa« 
thorns,  or  ^^q.  Suppote  a  weir  on  this  river  six  feet 
high  and  18  feet  wide. 

We  must  first  find  the  velocity  and  discharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  state^  we  have/=480  indies^  h:sz 

56,  -  =  f  f\j(;»    Ottf  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 

V=«8.45,  and  D=4052l6  cubic  inches. 

The  contraction  obtains  here  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  tJ~^G  =  26.1.— 
N.B.  This  example  is  Mr  Buat's,  and  all  the  measures 
are  French.  We  have  also  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 
7€,   and  2g   =  7S4.      Therefore  the  equation  h  = 

( ^'^-^.^  J— ^7-=^— r  ^*  becomes  S0.18?. 

Add  this  to  the  height  ef  the  neir,  and  the  depth  of 
the  river  above  the  sluice  is  102.182,  =  8  feet  and 
6. 1 82  inche?.  From  this  take  S  feet,  and  there  remains 
5  feet  and  6.182  inches  for  the  rise  of  the  waters. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  circuuistunce  in  this 
rise  of  the  waters,  which  must  be  distinctly  understood 
before  we  can  say  what  are  the  interesting  effects  of  this 
weir.  This  swell  extends,  a»  we  all  know,  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  stream,  but  is  less  sensible  as  we 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  distance  to  which 
Uie  swell  extends,  and  what  increase  does  it  produce  in 
the  depth  at  different  distances  from  the  weir  > 

If  we  suppose  that  the  slispe  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  stream  firom  that  point  where  the  swell  is  in- 
sensible,  the  depth  of  thecfaannd  increases  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  TJierefore,  as  th»  same  quantity  of  wa« 
ter  passes  dutwgh  every  section  of  the  river^  the  velo- 
city must  diminiUi  in  the  same  proportion  (iisery  nearly) 
that  the  section  inereases.  But  this  being  an  open 
stream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  insepsrablycon. 
nectcd  w4th  the  slope  of  thesurfaoei  it  follows,  that 
the  slope  of  the  surface  must  diminish  all  the  way  from 
thatpoint  where  the  swell  of  the  water  is  insenableto 
the  dav.  The  surface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  simple 
in'?lined  plane,  but  must  be  concave  upwards,  as  repre« 
seated  in  fig.  23.  where  FKLB  represenU  the.  channel  riQ  flS* 
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Fnctical  of  a  river,  and  FB  the  surface  of  the  wr.ter  running  in  it 
Jnferaaoet.  jf  thig  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  w«r  AL,  the  surface 
*^'-"'  I  ■-'  will  be  a  curve  FIA,  touching  the  natural  surface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  swells  and  the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  slope  S  corresponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  bcdfbre 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  slope,  beaiuse  we 
are  supposed  to  know  the  discharge  of  the  river  and  its 
slope  and  other  circumstances  before  barring  it  with  a 
dam ;  and  we  know  the  height  oi  the  dam  H,  and 
thereiPore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  consequently  the  slope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
C A  will  be  the  primary  slope  of  the  river,  and  the  slope 
S  corresponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  A,  because  these  vertides  have  the  same 
borizontal  distance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 
=S  :  s  very  nearly,  and  S-*#  :  #=:CB-*CA  :  CA, 

=A  (nearly):    CA.      Therefore  CA  =  ^®^' 


Us 


therefore  DA=: 


But  CA=:GA  X  S,  by  our  definition  of  slope ; 

This  is  all  that  we  can  say  with  precision  of  this 
curve.     Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  result  from 
supposing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.    In  this  case  we  should 
have  DA=:DF,  and  AF  very  neai^ly  equal  to  2  AD  : 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  swell,  and  also  the  distances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  surface  FB  of  the  river ; 
for  these  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  distances  from  F<     Thus  ID  will  be  one-fourth 
of  AB,  &C.     Therefore  we  should  obtain  the  length  Id 
of  tlie  stream  in  that  place.     Getting  the  depth  of  the 
stream,  and  knowing  the  discharge,  we  get  the  velocity, 
and  can  compare  this  with  Ae  slope  of  the  surface  at  I. 
This  should  be  the  slope  of  that  pait  of  the  arch  of  the 
circle.     Making  this  comparison,  he  found  these  cir- 
cumstances to  be  incompatible.     He  found  that  the  sec- 
tion and  swell  at  I,  corresponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  discharge  nearly  one^fourth  too  great  (they  were 
as  406216  to  492142).     Therefore  the  curve  is  sudi, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.     He  found,  that  making  DA  to 
DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arch  of  an  ellipse 
whose  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a  very  nice 
correspondence  of  the  sections,  velocities,  and  slopes. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  swell,  therefore,  can  never  be 
double  of  AD,  and  must  always  gready  surpass  AD  ; 
and  these  limits  will  do  very  wdl  for  every  practical 
question.     Therefore  making  DF  nine-tentlis  of  AD, 
and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  DI  one-half 
of  D  f,  we  shall  l>e  very  near  the  truth.    Then  we  get 
the  swell  with  m^ient  precision  for  any  point  H  be- 
tween F  and  D,t>y  making  FD-  ;  FH«=:ID  :  HA; 
and  if  H  is  between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  distance  &om 
the  tangent  DA  by  a  similar  process. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  swell  produced  .in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  erecti(xi  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  sluice  which  contracts  the  passage.  Tins  re- 
quires Uie  solution  of 

Prob.  V.  Given  ihe  depth,  breadth^  and  slope  of  a 
riyet,  to  detenainc  the  swell  ocoosioiied  by  the  piers^f 


a  bridge  or  sides  of  a  ^leanii^  sluice,  which  contract  Pnctiei] 
the  passage  by  a  given  quantity',  for  a  given  length  of  Infoccoe 
channeL  V^-y^ 

This  swell  depends  on  two  circumstances. 

1 .  The  whole  river  must  pass  through  a  narrow  space, 
with  a  velocity  proportionably  increased ;  and  this  re- 
quires a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  passing  the  length  of  the  piers  with 
a  velocity  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  pri- 
mary slope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  slope  in 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers.  If  the  lengdi  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimension  in 
the  direction  of  3ie  stream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  express  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches; 
and  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment  the  contraction  (in  the 
aense  hitherto  used)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  prodiu 

dng  this  velocity  will  be  ~ — .     But  the  river  will 

not  rise  so  high,  having  abeady  a  slope  and  velocity  be- 
fore getting  ander  the  arches,  and  die  heig^  corre- 

V* 
sponding  to  this  velocity  is  — ;  therefore  the  height 

for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is 


V« 


^g 


—  — .     But  if  we  make  flllowances  for  oontracticn  wt 

^g 
must  employ  a  2  G  less  than  2  g>  and  we  must  multiply 


^g 


It  will  then  beconie 


the  height  now  found  by  r-^. 

(^-  S)rd'=S  <^-»)-  ™-  that  pan 
of  die  swell  which  must  produce  the  augmentation  of 
velocity. 

With  respect  to  what  is  necessary  for  producing  the 
additional  slope  between  the  piers,  let  fi  be  die  natural 
slope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  diflPerenoe  of  level  in  the 
lengdi  of  the  piers)  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge, 
and  corresponding  to  the  velocity  V;  K  p  will  very 
nearly  express  the  difference  of  superficial  levd  far  the 
length  of  the  piers,  whtdi  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  K  V  through  the  same  length.  The  increase 
of  slope  tiierefbre  is  K*  p-'P^^p  (K**-!*)     Thevefora 

the  whole  sweD  wiU  be  (qq+PJ^^^ 


109 


These  are  die  chief  questions  or  problems  on  this  pmihcr  m 
subject  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  an  engineer ;  and  teotion  t» 
the  solutions  which  we  have  given  may  in  every  case  be  the  wbjec 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  we  are  oonfi-  **"T^. 
dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-fiflh  of  "*■*■• 
the  whole  quantity.     We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
those  who  call  themselves  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hesitation,  undertake  jobs  of  enormous  expence,  i^ot 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guess  at  the  result  of  such 
operations,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  happen  ^ 
to  coincide  with  those  of  some  other  project  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  distinctly  examined ;  and  very  few 
have  the  sagacity  and  penetration  necessary  for  appre- 
ciating the  effects  of  the  di^tmgiiishing  circumstances 
which  yet  remain.     The  society  established  for  the  en- 
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ciara^nent  of  arts  and  manufactures  could  scarcely  do 
a  more  important  service  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
their  institution^  than  by  pablishiu?  in  their  Transac* 
tions  a  description  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed 
in  the  ktngditm,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 
This  would  be  a  most  valuable  collection  of  experiments 
and  facts.  Theunleamed  practitioner  would  find  among: 
them  scmiethingwhichresembles  in  itschief  circumstan- 
ces almost  any  project  which  could  occur  to  him  in  his 
business,  and  would  tell  him  what  to  expect  in  the  case 
under  bis  management ;  and  the  intelligent  eni^ineer, 
assisted  by  mathematical  knowledge^  and  the  habit  of 
daasing  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  such  a  collection  would  be  ines- 
timable, and  might  suggest  a  theory  as  far  superior  to 
this  as  be  has  gone  befi»re  all  other  writers. 

Ws  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations 
on  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  small 
rivers  mod  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation^  or  at  least 
for  floatage.  We  get  much  instruction  on  this  subject 
from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  swell  produced 
in  a  river  by  weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for- 
mer section.  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
surface  of  this  swell  affects,  will  furnish  rules  for  spacing 
theseobstructionsin  such  amanner^  and  at  such  distances 
fi'om  each  other,  that  the  swell  produced  by  one  shall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it 

If  we  know  the  slope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  summer,  and  have  deter- 
mined on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  keeps, 
which  are  to  be  set  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  stations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
would  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  ste  made  naviga- 
ble in  some  sort  by  simple  sluices,  which,  being  shut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  discharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raises  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rise  the  keeps  are  shut  again, 
the  water  sinks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  weie  floated  through  the  shallows  are  now  obli- 
ged to  draw  into  those  parts  of  the  reach  wliere  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  supply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  ira-^ 
perfect  method,  and  unjustifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  efiect  of  locks,  or  at  least  of  double  gates.. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  these 
eontrivanoes,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  constru<»» 
tion,  in  ttiis  pUce,  but  refer  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  already  said  on  this  subject  in  the  articles  Canal^ 
Lock,  Navigation  ^Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
said  in  the  article  fVATEB^  Works,  At  present  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  single  point  of  husbanding  the  dif- 
ferent falls  in  the  bed  of  &e  river,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  every  where  a  sufficient  depth  of  wa«  ■ 
ter :  and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  subjeet,  we 
shsll  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illustrate  the  ap«. 
plication  of  the  foregoing  roles. 

Suppose  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep  in 
the  droughts  of  summer,  with  a  slope  of  1  in  480a 
This,  by  the  fcnrmula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
Vflodty  =;£3i  incbffl.  per  second,  and  its  dilcharge 


will  be  4,05216  cubic  inches   or  2341  feet     It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  less  than  five  feet 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  flood-gates  of  six  feet  high  ^**^ 
and  18  feet  wide. 

We  first  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
SS41  cubic  feet  of  water  will  discharge  itself  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  we  shall  find  by  Prob.  1 1,  to  l>e  SOi 
inches,  to  which  adding  7^,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  102^  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 
floor  of  the  gate :  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be* 
infr  S  feft,  the  rise  or  swell  5  feet  61  inches.  In  the 
next  place,  we  find  the  range  or  sensible  extent  of  this 
swell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  observations  which  accom* 
pany  it  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  91 77  fathoms. 
Now  since  the  primitivedepth  of  the  river  is  three  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition;  and  the 
question  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  the 
curved  surfece  of  ^e  swell  is  two  feet  above  Uie  tan« 
gent  plane  at  the  head  of  the  swell }  or  how  far  thie 
•point  is  from  the  gate  ?  The  whole  extent  being  91 77 
fathoms,  aiid  the  deviations  firom  the  tangent  plane  be« 
ing  neariy  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from 
the  point  of  contact,  we  nu^  institute  this  proportion 
661 :  24  =  9177'  :  55S6'.  The  last  term  is  the  di« 
stance  (from  the  head  of  the  swell)  of  that  part  of  the 
surfrice  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  surface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  9177—5526,  or  8651  fathoms, 
IS  the  distance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate;  and 
this  is  the  distance  at  which  the  gates  should  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters;  but  if  they  are  fart  her  disUnt,  the 
rtquTcd  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
sing the  height  of  the  gates;  but  if  reasons  of  conve* 
niency  should  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  same 
depth  may  be  secured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition- 
al height  will  be  required  for  the  banks.  This  is  ge- 
nerally a  matter  of  moment,  because  the  raising  of  wa- 
ter brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad- 
joining fields.  Knowingthe  place  where  the  swell  ceases 
10  be  sensible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  the  precif^e  height  of  the  curved  surfeceof 
the  swell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devi»« 
tions  feom  the  tangent  to  the  distances  ttook  the  point 
of  contact. 

But  this  role  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  firom  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producinga  more  extensive  swell;  and 
the  one  swell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  feom  the  same  point  A  (fig.  24.).  pig.  14 
Nor  trill  the  curves  even  besimikr,  unless  the  thickness 
of  the  sheet  of  water  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increased 
in  the  sane  ratio,  fint  this  is  not  the  case ;  because 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  of  water,  is  constant . 

But  we  may  suppose  them  similar  without  erring 
mere  than  two  or  three  decimals  of  an  indi ;  and  then 
we  shall  have  AF  :  AL==/*F  :  DL;  from  which,  if 
we  tidce  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  already  cal- 
cvdated  fisrthe  o&er  gates,  there  will  remain  thehie^t 
of  the  gate  HL. 

By  following  these  methods^  instead  of  proceedlngby 
random  gnesses,  we  shall  procure  the  greatest  dqp&  of 
water  at  the  amalkst  expence  possible* 
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"Batt^ierc  is  n  circamrt mce  whidi  vmnti  be  attended 
to,  and  which,  if  neglected,  may  in  «  ahort  time  render 
all  our  works  iMeless.  Ihese  gates  fini^t  frequently  be 
open  in  the  time  of  freshes ;  and  as  thiii  channel  then 
has  its  natural  slope  increased  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contraction  of  the  section  In  the  gates/4it)d  ai^o 
rolls  along  a  greiter  body  of  water,  the  mtion  oi  the 
stream  on  its  bed  must  be  increased  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  velocity  which  these  circumstances  will  produce: 
and  althmigh  we  may  say  that  the  general  slope  ia  ne- 
cessarily secured  by  the  ctlk  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  stone  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increased  current  from  digging  op 
the  bottom  in  tlie  intervals,  undermining  the  buiks^ 
and  lodging  the  mad  and  earth  thus  cairied  off  in 
pliices  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
these  consequences  will  a.«suredly  follow  if  the  increased 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  corresponds  to  the  regi. 
men  rel.tive  to  the  soil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 
course. 

In  orJer  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of 
this  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
the  local  drcumatances  mnst  be  most  scrupuloualy  stu- 
died. It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurii^d  survey  of  an  en- 
gincc-r  that  will  f  ee  us  from  the  risk  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublesome  by  the  rise  of  the  waters 
l)eing  diminished  f  om their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  sma'l  distance  below  every  sluice.  We  must 
attentively  study  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  discover  ex- 
perimentally the  velocity  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  permanency  of  tbe<channd.  I  f  -this  be  not  a.great 
deal  less  than  that  of  the  river  when  'accelerated  by 
fVc'hes,  the  regimen  may  be  preserved  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  gate,  and  no  gre^t  4;hanges  in  the 
channel  will  be  necessary :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  velocity  of  the  river  during  its  freshes  great- 
ly exceeds  what  is  consistent  with  nubility,  we  must 
enlarge  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminish 
the  hydraulic  mean  depths  and  along  with  this  the  ve- 
locity. Therefore^  knowmg^the  quantity  discharged 
during  the  freshes,  divide  it  by  the  vebcity  of  regimen, 
or  rather  by  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  (for  a  reason 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
aresi  of  a  new.  section*  Then  taking  the  natural  slope 
of  the  river  for  the  slope  which  it  will  preserve  in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  afker  the  ciHsof  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixed,  we  must  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  tken-^the  other  iiime&siona  of  the  channel. 
An(l,4astiy,  from  the  known  dimensious  of  the  channel 
and  the  diischarge  (which  wejnuat  now  compute),  we 
proceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  distances  of  the 
flood-gates,  adjusted  to  their  widths,  which  nuist  be  re- 
gulated^by  the  voom  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  on  the 
river.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  whole  of  this 
proeess. 

Supposethen  a  small  river  h&vlnga,  slope  of  twoiacbes 
in  1 00  fathoms  or  j,^^^,  which  is  a  very  usual  dechvity 
of  such  smallstreams,  and  whosedepth  in  summer  istwo 
feet,  but  subjcctto  floods  which  raise  it  tontue  feet  Let 
its  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  18  feet,  and4he  base  of  iU 
slanting  sides  four-thirds  of  their  height  AU  of  these 
liimenstonsare  very  cenformableto  theordinaryoousseof 
things.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  river  navigable  ia 
all  BcasoDS  by  means  af  keeps  and  gates  pkiced  at  ,pro« 
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per  distance* ;  and  wc  want  to  know  the  (1imen«on$  of  makA 
achanne.  which  *ill  be  permanent  in  a  aoil  which  he-  Infctnaa. 
gins  to  yi  fid  to  a  vt  locity  of  80  inches  per  iecond,  but  \^»^y^ 
will  be  ta»e  under  a  velocity  of  H^. 

The  primitive  channel  having  the  pttipertics  ofa  tect- 
angolar  channel,  iU  brradth  during  the  frrshes  mu«t 
be  B=SO  feet,  or  860  inches,  and  its  depth  h  nioe  feet 
or  108  inches  ;  therefore  its  hyd  aulic  mean  depth 

^=  "bT^A^^*'®^  inches.  lu  real  vdoiity  tliere. 
fore,  during  the  freshes,  will  be  S8.94iT  inches,  and  ita 
discharge  15 1 41 69  cubic  inches,  or  876J  cubic  feet 
per  second.  We  see  therefore  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be  very  quickly  destroy- 
ed or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  subility,  via.  diminishing  the 
slope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  first  method  will  re- 
quire the  course  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
84«  to  S98»*,  or^esriy  of  S6  to  100.  The  cxpence 
of  this  would  be  enormous.  The  s^fcond  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increased  near^ 
lyin  the  same  proportion   (because  the  velocities  are 

nearly  aa-=.  Y  This  will  evidently  be  much  lesscos^* 

sj  S/ 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  navi* 
gution,  must  be  preferred. 

We  must  now  observe,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  wintcjr 
floods.  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it  must 
happen  that  the  autunmal  fre«hes,k>)ded  with  sandand 
mud,  will  certainly  deposit  a  part  oi  it,  and  choke  up 
our  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  must  therefore 
(elect  amean  velocity  some  what  exceeding  the  regifne^. 
ihat  k  may  carry  off  the^e  depositions.  We  shall  uke 
27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effect  on  the  loo«e 
mud  without  endangering  our  channel  in  any  remark- 
able dt  gre-e. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  m^. 

tkm,  V  =  27,  ^gg7.(^-dMLo.3/  VT-  0.1  )• 


Calculating  die  divisor  of  this  formula, 

27  inch. 
=55.884.  Hence  «/^0.1c= 


we  find  it 


i?97 


--•d.848S» 


0.8 


^5.884 
and  therefore  </=30tV  Having  thus  determined  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  we  find  theareaS  of  the  secticmby 
dividingthe  discharge  1 514169  by  the  veloci^  27.  This 
gives  us  56O8O.868.     Then  we  get  the  breadth  ti  by 

the  formula  formerly  given  B=.  v  ^—  ^s  .  g  gl  +-1> 

=  ld0«.?96inches,  or  150.19  feet,  and  the  depth  As 
31.115  inches. 

With  these  dimensions  of  the  section  we  are  certain 
that  the  channel  will  be  permanent;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gate  Uing  all  fixed  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
slope,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  in  th« 
intervals  by  the  action  of  the  current.  The  gates  being 
all  open  during  the  freshes,  the  bottom  will  be  cleared 
of  the  whole  deposited  mud 

We  must  now  station  the  flood-gates  along  the  new  a."* 
channel,  at  such  distances  that  we  may  have  the  depth  2!aL^ 
of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  ljghtm4hat  are  to  be  gstttT&I 
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PtMdol  employed  in  the  navigation.  Sappose  tliia  to  be  four 
lofemen.  feet  We  must  first  of  all  learn  how  high  the  water 
^^'^^^^  will  be  kept  in  this  new  channel  during  the  summer 
droughts.  There  reniained  in  the  primitiye  channel 
only  two  feet,  and  the  section  in  this  case  had  20  feet 
eight  inches  mean  width ;  and  the  discharge  correspond- 
ing to  this  section  and  slope  y^  is,  by  the  theortm 
^  uniform  motion,  150,849  cubic  inches  per  second. 
To  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  corre- 
sponding to  this  disdiarge.  and  the  same  slope,  we  must^ 
take  the  method  of  approximation  formerly  exempHiied/ 
remembering  that  the  discharge  D  is  130849,  and  the 
breadth  B  is  1 760.8  at  the  bottom  (the  slant  aides  be- 
ing four-thirds).  These  data  will  produce  a  depth  of 
water  =  6^  indies.  To  obtain  four  feet  therefore  be- 
hind any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  must  have  a  swell  of 
41 1  inches  produced  by  the  gate  below. 

We  must  now  determine  the  width  of  passage  which 
must  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  which  flows  over  them 
when  shut ;  and  this,  with,  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes 
the  sw^l  at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  swell,  and 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  surface  above 
the  new  surface  of  the  river,  require  a  combination  of 
the  height  of  swell  at  the  flood-v&te,  with  the  primitive 
slope  and  thenew  velocity.  These  being  computed,  the 
stations  of  the  gates  may  be  assigned,  which  will  secure 
four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  summer.  We  need 
not  give  these  computations,  having  already  exeniplified 
them  all  with  relation  to  another  river. 

This  example  not  only  illustrates  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, so  as  to  be  ensured  of  success,  hut  also  gives 
us  a  precise  in$itance  of  what  mu^t  be  done  in  a  case 
which  cannot  but  firequently  occur.  We  see  what  a 
prodigious  excavation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  pri- 
mitive bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  sixe,  so  that  the 
excavation  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  the  other  me- 
thod required.  The  expence,  however,  will  still  be  vast- 
ly inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  At  all 
events,  the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what  could  never 
be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very  rich  and 
populous  oeuntry. 

There  it  another  circumstance  to  be  attended  to.— 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  sluices  must  be  very  de- 
sultory, unless  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
small  heights.  The  natund  surface  of  the  swell  being 
concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  different 
parts  to  the  primitive  height  n(  the  river  decrease  rapid- 
W  as  they  approach  to  the  place  A  (fig.  23.)  where  the 
swell  terminates ;  and  three  gates,  each  of  whidi  raises 
the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  proper  distance 
from  cadi  other,  will  raise  the  water  much  more  than 
two  gates  at  twice  Hub  distance,  each  raising  the  water 
two  feeL  Moreover,  when  the  elevation  produced  by  a 
iood-ffate  is  conaiderable,  exceeding  a  very  few  inches, 
^le  Ml  arid  current  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  gate 
if  such,  that  no  boat  can  possibly  pass  up  the  river,  and 
it  niaa  imminent  risk  of  being  overset  aind  snnk^  in  the 
attempt  to  go  down  the  stream.  This  renders  the  na- 
vigation desultory^  A  number  of  lighters  collect  them- 
ael  ves  at  the  gates,  and  wait  their  opening.  They  pass 
through  as  soon  as  the  current  becomes  moderate.  This 
^ould  not,  perhaps,  be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  ua vi<« 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 


gation,  if  they  could  then  ptoceed  on  tireir  voyage  Practical 
But  the  boats  bound  up  the  river  must  stay  on  the  up-  'nf«en«»- 
per  side  of  the  gate  which  they  have  just  now  passed,  ^"^  t"^ 
because  the  channel  is  now  too  shallow  for  them  to  pro* 
cced.  Those  bound  tJown  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 
next  gate,  unless  it  has  been  opened  at  a  time  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.  The  pas- 
sage downwards  may^  in  many  cases,  be  continued,  by 
very  intelligent  and  attentive  lockmen ;  but  the  passage 
up  must  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  say,  that 
frhife  the  passage  downwards  is  continu(tu<i,  it  is  but  irt 
a  very  few  caies  that  the  passage  upward  is  practicable. 
If  we  add  to  these  inconveniences  the  great  danger  of 
passes  during  the  freshes,  while  all  the  gates  are  open, 
and  the  immense  and  unavoidable  sccumulations  of  1ce« 
on  occasion  even  of  slight  frosts,  we  may  see  that  this 
method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amaz'ngly 
expensive,  desultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  did 
not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 
we  have  bestowed  on  it.  But  the  discussion  wiw  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  in  order  to  show  what  must  be  dotie  in 
order  to  obtain  effect  and  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent us  from  engaging  in  a  project  which,  to  a  person 
not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  so  feasible  and 
promising.  Many  protesnonal  engineers  are  ready,  and 
with  honest  intentions,  to  undertake  such  ta$ks;  and 
by  avoiding  this  immense  expence,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  a  much  narrower  diannel,  they  snc- 
ceed,  (witness  the  old  narigation  of  the  river  Mersey). 
But  the  work  has  no  duration ;  and,  not  havmg  been 
found  very  serviceable,  its  cessation  is  not  matter  of 
much  regret  The  work  is  not  much  spoken  of  during 
its  continuance.  It  is  soon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its 
failure,  and  engineers  are  foiud  ready  to  engage  for 
such  another. 

It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  to  change  this  116 
imperfect  mode  for  another  free  from  most  of  iu  incon-  Intxodac* 
veniences.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  ^[JL^ 
one  of  these  gates,  only  by  raising  the  waters  of  the 
inferior  reach,  and  depressing  those  of  the  upper  "t  and 
it  could  not  escape  observation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
far  asunder,  a  vast  body  of  water  must  be  dischai^ed  be* 
fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  im* 
provement  todouble  each  gate,  with  a  very  small  distance 
between.  Thus  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  would 
fill  the  interval  to  thedesired  height,-and  allow  the  boat 
to  come  through:  and  this  thought  was  the  more  ob>-  ' 
vious,  ftom  a  similar  practice  having  preceded  it,  vie. 
that  of  navigating  a  small  river  by  meansof  double  bars, 
the  lowest  of  which  lay  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
but  could  be  raised  up  on  hinges.  We  have  mentioned 
this  alfeady ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prac- 
tice, being  mentioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  Valuable  work 
on  sluices,  published  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  method  is  to  be  found  of 
:much  older  dates.  It  occurred,  however,  accidentally, 
pretty  often  in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan- 
tlers>  which  being  the  seat  of  frequent  wars,  almost 
every  town  and  village  was  fortified  with  wet  ditches, 
connected  with  the  adjoining  rivers.  Stevinus  mentions 
particularly  the  works  of  O^nd^,  as  having  been  long 
employed,  with  great  ingenuity,  for  rendering  naviga- 
ble a  vervlong  stretch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats  were 
received  mto  the  lower  part  of  the  fqssee,  which  was 
separated  fraa  the  rest  by  a  stone  batardeau,  serring  to 
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keep  up  the  waterr  in  the  rest  of  the  fossee  about  eight 
feet.  In  this  was  a  sluice  and  another  danij  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  fossee,  which 
communicated  with  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
locks. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
gave  a  partial  amX  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  usual 
to  avoid  the  great  expence  of  the  second  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri* 
Ter,  within  land,  and  having  its  bason  parallel  to  the  ri- 
ver^ and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  snd  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be< 
low  the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gate  at  each  end.«" 
This  was  a  most  ingenious  thought ;  and  it  was  a  pro- 
digious improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  &c  &c.  It  was  called  a  schkutd,  or 
lock,  with  consideralile  propriety ;  and  this  was  the  ori« 
gin  of  the  word  shace^  and  of  our  application  of  its 
translation  hclc.  This  practice  being  once  introduced, 
k  was  not  long  beiRire  engineers  found  that  a  coanplete 
separation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  i;iver 
was  not  only  the  most  pesfect  method  for  obtaining  a 
sure,  easy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  most  economical  in  its  first  construe- 
tion,  and  subject  to  no  risk  of  deterioration  by  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
Locked  canals,  therefcnre,  have  almost  entirely  siqiplant- 
cd  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers  ; 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  close  with  these  ob- 
servations this  article,  and  reserve  what  is  yet  to  be  said 
on  the  construction  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 
Water^Wqrkm, 


lie 


Concluding:  We  beg  leave,  however^  to  detain  the  reader  for 
•bsfrvaiioiif  a  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  observed  our 
^^®  anxiety  to  render  this  dissertation  worthy  of  his  notice, 
^'  by  making  it  practically  usefuL  We  have  on  every 
occasion  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  deductions,  how* 
ever  specious  and  well  supported,  to  fact  andobservation 
of  those  spontaneous  phenomena  of  nature  which  are 
continually  passing  in  review  before  us  in  the  motion 
of  running  waters.  Resting  in  this  manner  our  whole 
doctrines  on^  experim«it,  on  the  observation  of  what 
nally  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a  way  which  we 
cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  these  spontaneous  opera- 
tions of  nature  came  insensibly  to  acqpire  a  particular 
Vttlue  in  our  imagination.  It  has  also  happened  in  the 
course  of  our  reflections  on  these  subjects,  that  thesephe^. 
nomena  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  our 
view  in  groups,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
tiie  importance  of  their  consequences  than  for  the  sim«i 
plicity,  and  frequently  the  seeming  insignificancy,  nay 
frivolity^of  the  means  employed..  Our  fancy  has  there- 
fore been  sometimes  warmed  with  the  view  of  a  some^ 
thing ;  an 

Ent  agitans  moUm,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscens. 

This  has  si^etin^es  made  us  express  ourselves  in  away 
that  is  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  and  m^y  even 
lead  into  a  mistake  of  our  meaning.. 


We  therefore  find  ourselves  obliged  to  declare,  that  Practic 
by  the  term  Nature,  which  we  luive  so  frequently  infer"" 
used  con  amore,  we  do  not  mean  that  indescribable  idol  ' 
whi<^  the  self-conceit  and  vanity  of  some  philosophers 
or  pretended  philosophers  have  setup  and  ostentatiously 
worshipped,  that  ens  raiionis,  that  creature  of  the  inuu 
ginatioo,  which  has  long  been  the  object  of  cool  con^ 
tcmplation  in  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  and  has 
shaied  his  attention  with  many  other  playthings  of  hit 
ever-working  fancy.  By  Nature,  then,  we  mean  that 
'admirable  system  of  general  laws,  by  which  the  adcnred 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  universejias  thought  fit  to 
connect  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly 
fiame  of  things,  and  to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature:  and  as  we  have  already  observed  ii^ 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  consider  these  general  laws 
as  the  mast  magnificent  displaysof  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  most  cheering  employ* 
ment  of  our  understandings. 

Igneus  esi  Ulk  vigor  ei  aelesiis  origo 
Semnihu*..  • 

At  the  same  lime  we  despise  the  cold-hearted  philoso* 
pher  who  stops  short  here,  and  is  satisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleasied)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  foe 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanaing  nature ;  an<l  we 
suspect  that  this  philosopher  would  analyse  with  the 
same  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irresistible  (o^, 
the  tender  attachment  c^  her  whose  breast  he  sucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  sleepless  nights  preserved 
alive  the  puling  infant  But  let  as  rather  listen  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  most  sagacious  observer  and 
the  most  faithful  interpreter  of  nature's  laws,  eur  illustri* 
ous  countryman  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    He  says, 

'*  Elegantissima  hsecce  reruro  oompages  npn  msi  consi* 
lio  et  dominio  entis  sapientissimi  et  potenttssimi  oriri  po« 
tuit.  Omnia,  simili  constructa  consilio,  suberunt  imtM 
dominio.  Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anhna  nmntU,  aed  u| 
universorum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  suum  domi« 
nus  deus,  ^iravtwfBt/ru^  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  servientes 
respicit,  etdeiUu  est  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  prot 
priumt  uti  sentiont  quibus  deus  est  natura  sen  anima 
mundi,  sed  in  servos.  Deus  summus  est  ens  etemum, 
infinitum,  absolute  perfectnm.  Ens  utcunque  perfectumj 
at  sine  dominio,  non  est  dominus  deus. 

**  Hunc  cognosdmus,  solummodo  per  proprietatep 
ejus  et  attri^ta.  Attribnuntur  ut  ex  phenomeni$ 
dignoscuntur.  Phenomena  sunt  aspientissimse  et  optir 
mse  rerum  structural,  atque  causae  fiiiale8.-«-Hunc  admi- 
ramur  ob  perfectiones ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dominium." 

Our  readers  will  prebsbfylie  pleased  with  the  €d¥ 
lowing  list  of  authors  who  have  treated  professedly  of 
the  motionsof  rivers:  Guglielmini  De  Fbnnuei  CasUttU 
Aquammr~^Danubiut  likutralut ;  Grandi  De  QuteUiei. 
Zendrini  De  Molu  ^quarum  ,*  Frisius  de  FUnaiu  ;  Lee* 
chi  IdroHaiioa  i  IdrauUca;  Michelotti  Spcreinte  In 
drauliehe;  BeMdfot's  ArekUechtre  H^rmultque ;  Bossut^ 
Hydrodynamiquei  Buat  Hydrauliqne:  l^berschlag  Tke^* 
one  des  Fleuves  i  Lettrte  de  M.  L'Epinasse  uu  P.  Frid 
iauchaiU  sa  Theofie  dee  Fleuvet ;  Tablettu  despriitcipalee 
Rmeree  du  Monde, par  Genett6;  Stevins  sifr  tee  Ecimsee^ 
TraU6  deeEduees,  par  Boolarc^  qm  a  remporii  k  Pria 
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Vndat^a   de  CAead.  it  Ljfoffi  ;  Bleiswyck  DUteriaUo  de  Aggeru 

InfcrencM,  ^.  BcMSiit  tf/ Viallet  ««r  la  Cmsiructim  des  Digues  ; 

"'^*~i  "-*   Sievln H^rottaiica  ;  Ticlman  van dcr  Horst  Theatrum 

Maehinarum  Universaie  ;  De  la  Lande  sur  la  CanoHS  de 

Namgatum ;  Racolu  di  Auttori  chi  Tratlano  dd  Malo 

deW  Acque,  8  torn.  4to.  Firenzar  1733.— This  most  va. 


kiable  collection  containt  Ae  writftigs  of  ArcUmeclesr,    l^radicai 
AHiisi,   Galileo,  CaeteHi,   Michelini,  Bocelli,   MonU-  Inf«c«cc». 
iwri,  Viviani,  Caasini,  Gu^iehnini,  Grand!,  Manfredi,  V^v^*/ 
Picard,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the  niunbeiv  ' 
less  works  which  hav«  been  camed  on  in  the  itebanlfo 
sientofthe  Pa  -     j     <* 
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River* 

Water. 
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RirEn-Waier.  This  is  generally  much  softer  and 
bcttcraccommoclated  toeconomicalpurposesthan  spring- 
water.  For  though  rivers  proceed  originally  from 
springs^  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  and  by  being  ex- 
^  posed  dtiring  a  long  course  to  tlie  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  which  they  contain 
are  decomposed,  the  acid  flies  off,  and  the  terrestrial 
parts  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  also  ren^ 
dered  softer  by  the  vast  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
passing  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  diannels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities ;  and  when  they  flow 
neigr  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna- 
ted  with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  substances,  in  which 
state  the  water  is  certainly  unfit  for  many  purposes ;  yet 
by  remaining  for  some  time  at  rest,  all  the  feculencies 
subside,  and  the  water  becomes  sufficiently  pure  formost 
of  the  common  purposes  of  We.  River  water  may  be 
rendered  still  purer  by  filtration  through  sand  and  gra. 
vel ;  a  method  which  was  first  resorted  to  in  Paisley, 
and  more  lately  in  Glasgow,  for  supplying  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  those  towns  wiUi  good  water. 

RIVERS,  Earl,     See  WoncviLE. 

RIVINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
chria  class.  See  Botany  Jndes,  TUs  plant  is  called 
SoUmdes  by  Toumefort,  and  Piercea  by  Miller.  There 
are  four  species  which  grow  naturally  in  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of 
one  q)ecie8  will  stain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  many  experiments  made  with  it  to  colour 
flowers  have  succeeded  extremely  well  in  the  following 
nianner :  the  juice  of  the  berries  was  pressed  out,  and 
inixed  with  common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial, 
eliaking  it  well  together  for  some  time,  till  the  water 
was  thoroughly  tinged  ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were 
white  and  just  fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  tJieir  . 
atalks  placed  into  the  phial ;  and  in  one  niglit  the  flowers 
have  been  finely  variegated  with  red  ;  £e  flowers  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  were  the  tuberose, 
and  the  double  whit^  narcissus. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  o£  river.     See  Rivxn, 

ROACH.     See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  passage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
most  pains  in  forming  roads  ;  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
penoes  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  spacious,  firm, 
fltraight,  and.  smooth,  are  incredible.  They  usually 
strengthened  the'ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  sands,  and  sometimes  with  a  lining 
of  masonry,  rubbish,  bricks,  $ic  bound  together  with 
mortar.  In  some  places  in  the  Lyonois,  F.  Menestrier 
observes,  that  he  has  found  huge  clusters  of  flints  ce- 
mented with  lime,  reaching  10  or  lit  feet  deep,  and 


BOA",        ^'^' 

inakingamass  as  har^I  and  comp&ct  as  nibble  J  9mX      ftotJi^ 
which,  after  resisting:  the  injuries  of  time  for  l£f 00  ~_j-    -^- 
years^s  still  scarcely  penetrable  by  all  tJie  fiirCe  bf'hafrft* 
mers,  mattocks,  .&c,.  and  yfet  the  flints  it  consists  ^JT  ^^ 
not  bigger  than  eggi«     liie  most  noWe  of  the  R'dih^ 
roads  was  the  Via  Appia,  Vhich  was  canned  to  s^jSra 
vast  length,  that  Procopius  reckons  it  live  days  jouiri^^  • 
to  the  end  of  i%  and  Leipsius  computes  it  at  350  miles!> 
'  it  is  12  feet  broad,  and  made  of  square  fVee-stbne.  ge- 
nerally a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  side,*  and  thotigh'thfs 
has  lasted  for  above  1800  years,  yet  in  many  places  it 
is  for  several  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  first 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  distinguished  into  military  roads, 
double  roads,  subterraneous  roads,  &c  The  military 
roads  were  grand  roads,  formed^  by  the  Romans  for 
marching  their  armies  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire,; 
the  principal  of  these  Roman  roads  in  England  are  Wat- 
ling-street,  Ikenild-street,  Foss-way,andErminage.street 
Double  roads  among  the  Romans,  were  roads  for  car- 
riages, with  two  pavements,  the  one  for  those  going  one 
way,  ffirfd  the  other  for  those  returning  the  other :  thesi^ 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  causeway  raised  in 
the  middle,  paved  with  bricks,  for  the  conveniency  of 
foot  passengers ;  with  borders  and  mounting  stones  ftom 
space  to  space,'  and  military  columns  to  mark  the  di- 
stance. Subterraneous  roads  are  those  dug  through  a 
rock,  and  left  vaulted ;  as  that  of  Puzzuoli  near  Naples, 
whidi  is  near  half  a  league  long,  and  is  l£  feet  broad 
and  as  many  high. 

The  first  law  enacted  respecting  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1 285  ;  when  the  lords  of  the 
soil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  those  nays  where  bushes, 
woods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  to  prevent  robberies. 
The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
1946 ;  when  a  oonunission  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  sorts  of  carriages  passing  from  the  hoa- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Ten^le,  and  also  through  another  highway  called  PorU 
pool  (now  Gray's  Jnn  Lane)  joined  to  the  before-named 
highway ;  whic]i  roads  were  become  almost  impateable. 
little  fturther  relating  to  this  subject  occurs,  till  the 
i^ign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  parishes  were  intrusted 
with  the  care  a£  the  roads,  and  surveyors  were  annually 
dected  to  lake  care  of  them.  But  the  increase  of  lux- 
ury and  commerce  introduced  such  a  number  of  heavy 
csrriages  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  lighter  ones 
fin*  the  convenience  and .  ease  of  travelling,  that  parish 
aid  was  found  insufficient  to  keep  the  best  ft-equented 
roads  in  repair.  This  introduced  toll-gates  or  turnpikes  ; 
that  some^ing  might  be  paid  towards  their  support  by 
every  individual  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these  uco* 
proYcment^by  pfuraing  over  the  roads. 

Speaking  of  roads,  the  abb6  Raynal  justly  remarks. 
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**  Let  u9tnTcl  over  all  the  coanbrie«  of  the  auth,  end- 
wherever  we  shall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 
to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pr<^ 
nounce  the  people  to  be  barbarians ;  and  we-ahaU.  only 
i)e  deceived  respecting  the  degree  of  baibarisnib" 

RoAo,  in  Navigation,  a  bay,  or  place  of  andiorage, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shorey  whither  ships  or  vessels 
occasionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence,  orderf»  or  ne- 
cessary supplies ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  &c.  The 
excellence  of  a  road  Cbii8i8t6>chie6y  in  its  being  protect 
ted  from  the  reigning  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  ; 
in  havinn^  a  good  anchoring-ground,  andbeing  at  a  com« 
patent  distance  from  the  shore.  Those  whidi  are  not 
aufficiently  inclosed  are  termed  open  roads. 

ROAN,  in  the  manege.^  A  roa»  horse  is  one  of  a 
bay,  sorrel,  or  black  colour^  with  gray  or  white  spots 
interspersed  very  thick.  When  this  party*  coloured  coat 
IB  accompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extremi- 
ties,  he  is  called  a  roan  horse  wilh  a  black^'moor's  head  : 
and  if  the  same  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep 
aorrel,  he  is  called  dareUroan. 

ROAKOAK,  an  island  of  North  America,  near  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  English  first  at* 
tempted  to  settle  in  1585,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
for  want  of  previsiona.  £.  Long.  75.  0.  N.  Lat  35. 
40. 

RoANOAK,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  ris^  in 
Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina^  and  at  length  falls  into 
the  sea,  whore  it  forms  a  loog  narrow  bay  called  Aibe-^ 
marie  sound. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  signifies  the 
dissipa;tion  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  means  of 
heat     See  Ores,  Reduction  of. 

ROB,  in  Pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
inspissated  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe- 
lonious and  forcible  taking,  (Vom  the  person  of  ancltber, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  potting 
him  in  fear.  1.  There  must  be  a  taking,  otherwise  it 
is  no  robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed  held 
to  be  felony  so  late  as  Henry  I Vth's  time;  but  after- 
wards it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  misdemeanour,  and 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment;  till  the  statute  7 
Geo.  IL  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony  (transportable 
for  seven  years)  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  assault 
ianother,  with  any  offensive  weapon  or  instrument ; — or 
by  menaces^  or  by  other  forcible  or  violent  manner,  to 
demand  any  money  or  goods ;  with  a  felonious  intent  to 
rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purse,  returns  it, 
atiU  it  is  a  robbery :  and  so  it  is  whether  the  taking  be 
strictly  from  the  person  of  another,  or  in  his  presence 
only  ;  as  where  a  robber  by  menaces  and  violence  puts 
a  man  in  fear,  and  drives  away  his  sheep  or  his  Cattle 
before  his  face.  2.  It  is  immaterial  of  what  vahie  the 
thing  taken  is :  a  penny^  as  well  as  a  pound,  thus  forci* 
bly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  S.  Lastly,  the  taking 
must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear ;  which 
makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more  atrocious  than 
privately  stealing.  For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the 
civil  law,  "  qui  vi  rapnit,  fur  in^trobior  esse  videiur,' 
This  previous  violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  ciite* 
rion  that  distinguishesrobberyfromother larcenies*  For 
if  one  privately  steals  sixpence  from  the  person  of  an- 
other, andafterwardskeepsitbypu^ting  him  in  fear,  this 
is  BO  irobbery^  for  the  fear  is  sub8ei|uent ;  neither  is  it 


capital  as  privately  iteafing,  beinir  under  the  value  of 
twelvepenoe.  Not  that  it  is  indeed  necessary,  though 
usual,  to  lay  in  the  indictnent  that  the  robbery  wm 
•ommitted  by  pniUng  in  fear  :  it  is  sufficient,  if  laid  to 
be  done  by  two/enee.  Aiid  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done 
by  putting  in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree 
of  terror  or  affright  in  the  party  robbed :  it  is  enough 
that  so  much  f<NTe  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gesture^ 
be  used,  as  might  create  an  apprehension  of  danger,  or 
induce  aman  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  against 
his  consent  Thus,  if  a  roan  be  knodced  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  stripped  of  his  property  while 
senseless,  though  strictly  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  pii/  tis 
fear,  yet  this  is  undoubte<lly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a  per- 
son with  a  sword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him 
through  mistrust  and  apprehension  of  violence,  this  is  a 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  sale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  shall 
this  subterfuge  avail  hito.— But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  ahigler,  or  other  chapman,  to  sell  his  wares^ 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  so 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery.  ' 

This  species  of  larcbnt  is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  sutute  23  Hen.  Vlll.  c  I.  and  other  sub- 
sequent statutes ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only  when 
ooounitted  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  in  or  near  the  king's 
highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  distant  field,  or 
footpath,  was  not  punishe<l  with  death ;  but  was  open 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  statute  8  and  4  W.  and 
M.  c.  9*  which  taketi  away  clergy  from  both  principals 
and  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  robbery,  wheresoever 
Gtenmitted.     See  L\w,  N^  clxxxvi.  20, 

ROBERT  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1306;  a  re. 
nowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  the  English.     See  ScoTLaKn. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  surnamed  the  Wise  and  the 
Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death  of 
Hugh  Capet  his  father.  He  was  crowned  at  Orleans. 
the  place  o£  his  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  af- 
ter the  imprisonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar« 
ried  Berth*  his  cousin,,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre« 
gory  V. ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  Cardi- 
nal Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated.  This  ana« 
thema  made  such  a  noise  in  France,  that  all  the  king's 
oourtesans,  and  even  his  very  domestics,  went  away 
fh>m  him.  Only  two  continued  with  him  ;  who  were 
sbdeeply  impressed  with  asenseof  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  theypuri^ed  it  with  Bst:  this  scruple 
they  carried  so  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  served  with  his  meat,  and  the  vessds  out  of  which 
he  drank.  The  ssme  csrdinal  reporti^  that  as  a  punish- 
ment fur  his  pretended  incest,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  monster,  which  had  the  head  and  neek  of  a  duck. 
He  adds,  that  Robert  was  so  struck  with  astonishment 
at  this  species  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Con- 
sumee,  daug^er  of  Wiliiam  eount  of  Aries  and  Pro- 
vence ;  but  the  arrogant  disposition  of  this  princess 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  ond  thrown 
it  into  confusion,  had  not  the  wisdom  of  the  king  pre- 
vented her  from  intermeddling  with  the  aflUrs  of  the 
state.  He  carefully  onocealed  from  her  whatever  acts 
of  liberality  he  showed  to  any  of  his  domestic^  '*  Take 
care  (said  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  d^'t  perreive 
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I'Bobert.     It.**     Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca- 
^iiii  y^^    pet,  dying  in  1002,  without  lawful  issue,  left  his  duke- 
dom to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.     Robert  in- 
vested his  second  son  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coming  to  the  crown,  resigned  it  in  favour 
of  Robert  his  cadet     This  duke  Robert  was  chief  of 
the  first  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
flourished  till  136l.     This  dukedomwas  then  re-united 
to  the  crown  by  Kiuj?  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
son  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  aecontl  h(»use  of  Bur- 
gundy»  which  was  terminated  in  the  person  of  Charles 
the  Rash  who  was  slain  in  1477.     King  Robert  was  so 
much  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  that  he 
was  offered  the  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  accept.  Hu^h,  called  the  Great, 
whom  he  had  had  by  Constance,  being  dead,  he  caused 
his  second  son  Henry  I.  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  He 
died  at  Melun,  July  20.  1031,  at  the  age  of  60.     Ro^. 
.    bert  was,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time^,  a 
wise  prince.     Hegbnd,  friar  of  Fleury,  relates,  in  his 
life  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  falling 
into  the  crime  of  peijury,  and  incurring  the  penalties 
which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  swear  upon  a 
shrine  from  which  the  relics  had  been  previously  re- 
moved, as  if  intention  did  not  constitute  perjury  !  and 
long  after  similar  TOMsoniug  was  adopted     Robert  bnih 
a  gT«at  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  restitution 
to  the  clergy  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  the  liy- 
lords  had  made  themselves  mastera  of.    The  depreda^ 
tions  were  such,  that  the  laity  pcMsessed  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tressures  by  hereditary  titles  ;  they  divided  them 
among  their  children  ;  ihey  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  tbiem  to  their  sons 
a.4  la\%ful  inheritance.     Although  Robert  waa  pious, 
and  although  he  respected  the  clergy,  yet  it  wa<«  evi- 
dent, that  he  opposed  the  bishops  with  a  firmness  and 
resolution,  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  no  ex^ 
ampler     Lutheric  archbishop  of  Sena  had  intnxluced 
into  his  diocese  the  custom  of  proving  by  the  eucharist 
jiersons  accused  as  guilty  of  any  crime.     The  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  strong  terms  r  —"-1  swear 
(ftays  he)  by  the  faitli  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  gross  abu^^ecomplainod  of,  you  shall  be 
deprived  of  your  priesthood."    The  prelate  was  ibrced 
to  comply.     He  punished,  in  1022,  the  Mantck^ens, 
canons  of  Orleans,  by  burning  them  at  the  sUke.  Tbere 
are,  however,  recorded  of  himsome  less  severe  actions, 
which  it  is  right  to  mention.     A  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  his  person  and  government  having  been  disco- 
vered, and  the  authors  uken  into  custody,  he  seised  the 
moment  when  their  judges  had  met  to  sentence  them- to 
death, to  cause  anelegant  repast  to  be  served  up  to  them. 
Next  day  they  were  admitiied  to  the  eucharist    Then 
Robert  told  them,,  that  he  gave  them  their  pardon, ''  be- 
cause  none  of  those  can  die  whom  Jeans  Christ  eame  to 
receive  at  his  table."  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  he  perceived  a  thief,  ^ho  had  cut  off  the 
half  of  the  ftinge  of  his  mantle,  proceeding- to  take  the 
remainder ;  ^  Friend  (says  he  with  a  pleasant  counten- 
anoe),  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  rest  will  veiy  well  serve  some  other."     Robert  cul- 
tivated, and  was  a-patvonizer  of  the  sciences.    There 
are  several  hymns  wrote  by  him,  whtdi  ^11  continue  to 
ke  sung  in  the  cburch.    His  reign  was  happy  and  tran« 
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quil.  According  to  some  authors^  he  instituted  the  order    Abiicrr. 
of  the  Star,  commonly  attributad  to  King  John. 

Robert  of  France,  second  son  of  Louis  VII r.  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  erected  in  bis  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  1237.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  between  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  took  place. 
Gregory  offered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert ; 
but  the  French  noblesse,  having  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  proposMl,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  reject 
it  He  gave  the  pope  for  answer :  «  That  Count  Ro- 
bert esteemed  himself  sufficiently  honoured  by  beingthe 
brother  of  a  king,  who  surpassed  in  dignity,  in  strength, 
in  wealth,  and  in  birth,  all  olher  monarchs  in  the  world." 
Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  into  Egypt,  and  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  prudence  at  ^e  battle  of  Mas- 
soure,  on  the  9th  of  February  1250.  In  his  pursuit  of 
the  cowanis  through  a  certain  small  village,  he  was  kill- 
ed by  stones,  sticka,  and  other  things  which  they  threw 
at  him  from  the  windows.  He  was  an  intrepid  prince, 
but  too  passionate,  dogmatical,  and  quarrelsome. 

Robert  II.  Couni  of  Artois,  son  of  the  preceding, 
sumamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi.. 
don  into  Africa  in  1270.  He  drove  the  rebels  fVom 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  assist- 
ance to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  128d,  the  Eng-^ 
lish  near  Bayonne  in  12<)6,  and  the  Flemish  at  Furnes 
in  199S.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  these  last,  when  encamped  near  Courtray,  he 
received  no  less  than  50  wounds ;  and  in  that  expedition 
lost  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
passionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pu- 
gilistic enc  funters.  Mahaud  his  daughter  inherited  the  - 
dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herself  in  marriage  toOtho 
duke- of  Bu ''gundy,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughter.9, 
Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Blanche  wife  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  son  of  Ro-> 
bert  IL  haH  a  son. 

RoB£BT  II L  who  disputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt ;  but  he  lost  his  suit  by  two* 
sentences  given  in  against  him  in  iSOi  and  1318.  He 
wished  to  revive-the  process  in  1^29',  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  false.  Robert  was  condemned  the  third 
time,  and  banished  the  kingdom  in  1551.  Having 
found  an  asylum  with  Edward  III.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France;  which 
proved  the  cause  of  those  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
distressed  that  kingdom.  Rol^rt  was.wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Vannes  in  1542,  and  diedof  his  wound  in  Eng- 
land. John,  son  to  Robert,  and  count  of  £u,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1556,  and  termi- 
nated his  career  in  1587*  His  son  Philip  II.  high  con- 
stable of  France,  carried  on  war  in  Africa  and  Hungary^ 
and  died  in  1597>  being  a  prisoner  of  the  Turks.  He 
had  a  son  namedCharles,  who  died  in  1472, leaving  no 
issue. 

Robert  rf  AnJBu,  sumamed  the  Wise,  third  son  nf 
Charles  the  Lame,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdon^ 
of  Naples  in  1509,  by  the  protection  of  the  popes,  and: 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  esclusion  of  Cbarobert- 
6on  of  his  eldest  brother.    He  aided  the  Roman  pontifa 
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Mobcrt.    cirainst  the  emperor  Henry 'VI  I.  and,  a'ter  the  death  of 
^1  ^"^    that  prince,  was  roniiiuteil  m  i:il3  vicar  of  the  empire 
in  Italy,  in  Itmporal  ina;tcr§,  unless  a  new  emperor  was 
elected.     This  title  was  given  him  by  Clement  V.  in 
virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to  have  to  pnvem 
^he  empire  during  r.n  interregnum.  Ilobei  t  reigned  with 
glory  S3  years,  eight  months,  and  died  on  the  19th  of 
January  1343,  aged  C4,     "  This  prince  (-ays  M.  Dc 
Montigui)  had  not  those  qu;'.liiics  which  constitute  he- 
rues,  but  he^  had  those  which  make  good  kih^s.     He 
was  religious,  affable,  generous,  kind«wi»e,  prudc.it,  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  justice."     He  was  called  the  6V 
lomon  of  his  age.     He  loved  the  poor,  and  caused  a 
ticket  to  be  placed  upou  his  palace,  to  give  notice  when 
he  meant  to  distribute  from  the  throne.     He  had  no 
other  passion  but  a  very  great  love  for  learning.     He 
used  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  renounce  his  crown 
than  his  study.     His  court  soon  beeame  the  sanctuary 
of  the  sciences,  which  he  encouraged  equally  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  bounty.    This  prince  was  versed  in  theo- 
logy, jurisprudence^  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  me- 
dicine.    Bocace  says,  ''  that  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
we  have  not-aeen  «o  wise  a  prince  upon  the  throne." 
For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  bad  no  taste  for  poetry  -; 
he  even  despised  it,  as,in  his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  learning.     A  conversation  which  he  had  with  Pe- 
trarch,  however,  undeceived  him  ;  he  retained  this  poet 
at  his  court,  and  attempted  himself  to  write  some  poems, 
which  are  still  extant     He  was  ibrced  to  engage  a  lit- 
tle in  war,  for  which  he  possessed  no  great  talents ;  aU 
Inding  to  which,  may  lie  seen  on  his  tomb  a  wolf  and  a 
lamb  drinking  out  of  the  same  vessel.     Philip  of  Valois 
refrained  from  giving  battle  in  1339,  by  the  repeated 
advice  which  this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great 
friend  to  France,  both  from  inclination  and  interest.  He 
detested  quarrels  among  Chriajan  princes,  and  had  stu- 
died the  science  of  astrology,  not  so  much  to  know  the 
course  of  the  stars,  as  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  science 
the  hidden  things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read 
in  the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune 
which  would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle 
against  the  English. 

Robert  the  Fint,  csUed  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  second  son  of  Richard  II.  succeeded  in  1028 
his  brother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported  he  poison- 
ed. He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  suppress  frequent  re- 
bellions of  several  of  the  great  vassals.  He  re-establish- 
ed in  his  estates  Baudouin  IV.  count  of  Flanders,  who 
had  been  unjustly  stript  of  his  (lossessions  by  hisown  son. 
He  forced  Canute  king  of  Denmatk,  who  was  also  king 
of  England,  to  divide  his  possessions  with  hia  cousins  Al- 
fred and  Edward.  In  the  year  1035,  he  undertook 
barefooted  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land ;  on  his  return 
from  which  he  died,  being  poisoned  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
leaving  as  his  successor  William  his  natural  son,  after- 
wards king  of  England,  whom  he  had  caused  before  hia 
departure  to  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  an  assembly 
of  the  states  of  Nonnandy. 
/  Robert,'  or  Rupert,  sumamed  the  Shatt,  and  the 

Mild,  elector  Palatine,  son  of  Robert  the  Niggardly, 
was  born  in  1352^  and  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1400,after  the  deposition  of  the  cruel  Wenceslas.  In  or- 
der to  gain  the  affection  of  the  Germans,  he  wished  to 
restore  the  Milauese  to  the  empire,  which  Wenceslas  had 
taken  flrom  it ;  but  his  attempts  in  thii  lespect  were 


unsucccfjful  His  attachment  to  the  anti-popeGregnry 
XII.  eatireiy  alienated  the  affections  of  the  German 
princes.  To  such  a  decree  were  they  incensed  against 
him,  t!iat  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  him  off; 
Lut  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  13th  of  May 
1410,  iMing  then  58  y^ars  old,  put  a  stop  to  their  ma- 
chinations. Robert  began  to  settle  tlie  sovereignty  of 
the  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  rem 
tained  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  deatli, 
within  the  territories  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  ; 
but  he  yielded  them  this  right  by  his  letters  patent.-^ 
The  chief  fault  imputed  to  this  prince  was  an  excels  of 
lenity.  But,  if  we  consider  the  plots  which  he  had  to 
detect,  the  conspiracies  which  he  had  to  frustrate,  the 
secret  and  powerful  enemies  he  had  to  deal  with ;  if  we 
inquire  also  into  the  commotiuns  which  the  wicked  ad« 
miniitratiou  of  Wenceslas  hsd  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devastations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  the  distressed  sitna- 
tion  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  must  without  he- 
siution  conclude,  that  his  lenitv  indicated  bis  prudence, 
in  restoring  by  slow  degrees  the  empire  to  its  original 
tranquillity.  Robert  bad  his  virtues ;  he  loved  his  sab. 
jects,  and  governed  them  with  wisdom.  Possessed  of 
much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  wanted  nothing  but  taUnts  for  war  to  make  him  an 
accomplished  prince.  He  was  twice  married.  The  name 
and  rank  of  his  first  wife  is  unknown ;  he  bad  by  h^  a 
son,  who  died  before  him.  His  second  wife  was  £Ksa« 
beth.  daughter  of  Frederic  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  by 
whom  he  had  five  suns  and  three  daughters.  The  three 
daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to  Charles  duke  of 
Lorrain  4  Af^r.en  to  Adolphus  duke  ef  Cleves ;  Elisa* 
beih  to  Frederic  duke  of  Austria.  His  sons  were,  Louis 
the  first  of  the  electoral  branch,  which  became  extinct 
in  1 559 ;  John  father  of  Christopher  king  of  Denmark  ; 
Frederick  who  died  without  issue  ;  Otho  count  of  Sint- 
sheim  ^  lastly,  Stephen,  from  whom  descended  the  elec- 
tor, and  the  other  counts  palatine  of  the  Riiine,  who  are 
extant  at  this  day. 

Robert  of  Bavaria,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
end  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  by  ElLBai>eth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  as  a  gene* 
ral  and  admiral  ;  first  in  the  Dutdi,  and  then  in  the 
English  serviccL  He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  cause  o£ 
his  uncle  Charles  I.  sgainst  the  parliament  forces ;  but 
under  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  wsa 
made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  l673.  This 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  sciences,  and  particidarly  skil« 
fttl  in  chemistry.     He  died  in  1682.  , 

ROBERTSON,  Dn  Willum,  one  of  the  most  ce. 
lebcated  historians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  those  great 
charscters,  whose  private  life,  flowing,  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  stream,  can  afiord  no  in^KHrtant  infannation  to 
the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 
the  IstMt  posteri^with  undiminished  pleasure.  He  was 
born  at  the  manse  of  Borthwick  in  the  year  17Slf  His 
father  was,  at  the  tine  of  his  death,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in  Edinburgh,  which 
the  Doctor  came  afVei wards  to  supply.  In  1 7i3  he  was 
licensed  preacher,  and  placed  in  tlie  parish  of  Glads- 
muir  in  1744;  whence,  in  1758,  he  was  translated  to 
Lady  Yester's  parish  in  Edinburgh.  In  17bi,  on  the 
death  of  Principal  Goldie,  he  was  elected  principal  of 
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XobertaoD.  ^^  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
^"■■nr^  ministers  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this 
period  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  was  appointed  historiographer  to  his  majssty  for 
•Scotland,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  for  that 
kingdom. 

We  find  it  not  easy  to  ascertain  at  what  period  were 
first  unfolded  the  great  and  singular  talents  which  de- 
stined Dr  Robertson  to  be  one  of  tlie  first  writers  that 
rescued  this  island  from  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
good  historians.  We  are,  however,  assured,  that  be« 
fore  the  publication  of  any  of  his  literary  performances, 
even  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  his  abilities 
had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  observing  men  ;  and 
to  his  more  intimate  friends  hedisoovered  marks  of  such 
high-minded  ambition,  as,  seconded  by  those  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  first  honours 
of  his  profession,  in  whatever  sphere  he  had  been  pla- 
ced, and  whatever  of^sttion  he  might  have  had  to 
combat 

The  first  theatre  that  offered  for  the  display  of  his 
talents,  was  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland*  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwise  remain  in 
the  deepest  obscurity.  There  the  humble  pastor,  whose 
lot  has  been  cast  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  High- 
land wilds,  feels  himself,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  o£ 
equality  with  the  first  citisen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  dispute  with  him  the  priae  of  eloquence,  the  most 
flattering  distinction  to  a  liberal  mind ;  a  distinction 
which  is  naturally  sought  after  with  the  ^eater  eager- 
ness in  that  assembly,  as  the  simple  establishment  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre-eminence 
to  which  the  greatest  part  of  its  members  cmi  ever  hope 
to  attain. 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robertson  first  ^ypeared  in 
this  assembly,  he  became  the  object  of  universal  atten- 
tion and  applause.  His  speeches  were  marked  with  the 
same  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence  that  distinguishes 
his  historical  compositions  ;  and  it  was  observed  by  all, 
that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented  them- 
selves with  opening  a  cause,  or  delivering  a  studied  ha- 
rangue, he  showed  equal  ability  to  start  objections,  to 
answer,  or  to  reply ;  and  that  even  his  roost  unpremedi- 
tated effusions  were  notixnadomed  with  those  harmoni- 
ous and  seemingly  measured  periods,  which  have  been  so 
much  admired  in  his  works  oflabour  and  reflection.  He 
soon  came  to  be  considered  as  the  ablest  supporter  of  the 
cauflie  he  chose  to  espouse,  amLwas  now  the  ^unrivalled 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  which  have  long  di« 
vided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.   ' 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  drcomstanoe,  and  consider 
how  much  mankind- are  the  same  in  every  society,  we 
shall  be  the  less  surprised  to  find  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robertson,  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
hearty  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  other  historians*  The  man  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  the  difficult  task  of  conducting  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  popular  assembly,  in  regulBtmg  the  passions, 
the  interests,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faction,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant>  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  study,  no  second-hand  information, 
can  ever  compensate. 

The  first  work  which  extended  the  Doctor's  reputa- 
ftioa  beyond  the  walk  of  the  general  u»mbly,  was  a 


sermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  society  for  Robertnw 
propagating  Christian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished ;  the  subject  of  which  was,  '  The  state  of  the  . 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  inge* 
nuity  with  which  a  number  of  detache  J  circumstances 
ere  there  coUectetl,  and  shown  to  tend  to  one  sin^fle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  celebrated  Universal' 
History. 

This  sermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  tlie  -unanimity  with  which  he  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh— an 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  vis.  in  the  year 
1758.  In  1759,  he  publisihed,  in  two  volumes  quarto^. 
'  The  History  of  Scotland^  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  accession  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots  History 
previous  to  that  period.'  This  work  in  its  structure 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  all  modem  histories.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,  destitute  of  onuH 
ment ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and  co- 
louring. The  historian  discovers  a  sufficient  etore  of 
imagination  to  engage  the  reader's  attention,  with  m^ 
due  proportion  of  judgment  to  chedL  the. exuberance  of 
fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and 
his  descriptions  are  antmated.  His  style  is  copious, 
nervou8>  and  correct.  He.  has  displayed  consummate 
skill  in  rendering  such  passages  of  our  history  as  are  ia« 
miliar  to  our  recollection  agreeable  and  entertaining. 
He  has  embellished  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modem  dress.  He  has  very  jikdicioosly  avoided  too 
circumstantial  a  detail  of  trite  facts.  His  narratives  are 
succinct  and  spirited ;  his  reflections  copious,  frequent, 
and  generally  pertinent.  His  sentiments  respecting  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warmly  controverted  by 
Messrs  Tyller,  Stuart,  and  VVhiuker;  and,  till  the  pub^ 
lication  of  Mr  Laing's  Dissertation  on  the  same  subject, 
(see  Mary,  life  of)  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be, 
that  their  victory  was  complete.  That  victory,  how* 
ever,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is'  sullied  by  the  acri* 
mony  w  ith  which  he  writes.  Dr  Robertson  was  no  ran- 
corous or  malignant  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  queem . 
While  relating,  what  he  doubtless  behoved,  he  makes 
every  possible  allowance  for  Mary  from  the  circumstan- 
ces  in  whidi  she  was  placed ;  and  his  history  will  le  - 
read  with  pleasure  by  candid  men  of  all  parties  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  it  is  composed  shall  continue 
to  be  understood. 

In  1769,  Dr  Robertson  published,  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  ia 
Europe,  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  lieginning  of  the  l6th  century.— The  vast  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  history 
(Comprises,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi- 
storian had  deservedly  acquired,  co*operated  to  raise 
such  high  expectations  in  the  public,  that  no  work  per- 
haps was  ever  more  impatiently  wished  for,  or  perused 
with  greater  avidity.  The  first  volume  (which  is  a  pre« 
liminary  one,  containing  the  progress  of  Society  in  £u« 
rope,  as  mentioned  in  the  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work ;  for  it  serves  not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  fcdlow,  but  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
inmiduction  to  the  study  of  history  in  that  peri^.in 
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TWbert*>n-  which  the  several  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 
^•-'ry'"*^  <mc  great  political  system,  in  which  each  took  a  station, 
wherein  it  has  since  remained  (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  least)  with  less  alterations  than  could  have  been 
expected,  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  inter- 
nal revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hi- 
story itself,  it  may  Ije  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is 
justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  historical  ex- 
cellence. There  is  an  elegance  of  expression,  a  depth 
of  discernment,  and  a  correctness  of  judgment,  which 
do  honour  to  the  historian.  The  characters  are  inimi- 
tably penned.  They  are  not  contrasted  by  a  studied 
antithesis,  but  by  an  opposition  which  results  from  a 
very  acute  and  penetrating  insight  into  the  real  merits 
of  each  character,  fairly  deduced  from  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct  exemplified  in  the  history. 
For  this  work  the  author  reeeived  L.4500  sterling. 

In  1779,  Dr  Robertson  published  the  History  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  may  be  considered  with  great  propriety  as  a  se- 
f\vLe\  to  the  preceding  history.  From  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  we  date  the  most  splendid  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  modem  times.  Discoveries  were  tlien  made,  the 
influence  of  which  descended  to  posterity  ;  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  spirit  of  na- 
tion s. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  in  every 
respect  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  strange ;  and  nature  seemed  no  longer  the 
fiame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
showed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  gi*ander  scale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence, 
than  in  the  otlier  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  state  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene- 
rated in  kind,  imperfect  and  unfinished.  The  human 
species  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  progress,  vast  and  nu- 
merous nations  in  the  rudest  form  of  the  savage  state 
which  philosophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  lowest  degree  of  civilization  which  any 
■records  have  transmitted  to  our  review,  presented  to 
the  philosophic  eye  at. this  period  the  most  fruitful  sulv 
ject  of  speculation  that  was  to  be  foundin  the  annals  of 
history. 

The  discovery  of  dke  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  carious  spectacle  to  the  philosopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effected,  an  interesting  spectacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  set  sail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  litde  expected  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  system  of  hmnan  affiurs,  and  to  form  die 
destiny  of  £iKrope  fbr  i^^es  to  come.  The  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  ^fhe  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  philosophers  and  historians.  Views  and 
sketches  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by  able  wri- 
ters, and  splendid  portions  of  the  American  story  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  -Btft, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr  Robertson's  history,  no 
author  had  be^wed  the  mature  and  profound  investi- 
gation whidi  snch  a  subject  required,  or  hadsfinished, 
^pon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  namtion  and  pe»- 
.  feet  whole  which  «it  is  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  transmit  to  posterity.  And  »b  the  subject  upon 
which  our  author  entered^was  grand,  his  execution  was 
masterly.    The  cluffucter^of  his  ibnner  works  was  iin- 


mediately  discerned  in  it  They  had  been  read  with 
uncomm<Hi  admiration.  When  Uie  History  of  Scotiand 
was  first  publislied,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown^ 
Lord  Chesterfield  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo* 
quence  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  Livy,  the  pu« 
rest  and  most  classical  of  all  the  Roman  historians.  Hk 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  couii. 
try :  the  testimony  of  Europe  was  soon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  aa  the 
characteristic  quality  of  our  author's  manner,  that  he 
possessed  in  no  commcm  degree  that  supported  elermtitm 
which  is  suitable  to  compositions  of  the  higher  daas; 
and,  in  his  History  of  America,  be  displayed  that  hqp- 
py  union  of  strength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  historic  muse.  In  the  fourth  book  of  hia 
first  volume,  which  contains  a  description  of  America 
when  first  discovered,  and  a  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  iu  ancient  inhabitants,  he 
displays,  moreover,  so  much  patient  investigation  and 
sound  philosophy,  abounds  in  sudi  beautiful  or  interest- 
ing description,  and  exhibits  such  variety  and  copioua- 
ness  of  elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  pr^mbly 
refer  to  it  as  that  part  of  his  works  whidi  gives  the  beat 
idea  of  his  genius,  and  is  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
productions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  translation  of  the  abb^Clavige- 
ro's  History  of  Mexico ;  in  which  work  the  aotbor 
threw  out  various  reflections,  tending  in  several  instan- 
ces to  imperch  the  credit  t>f  Dr  Robertson's  History  of 
America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned  historian  to 
-revise  his  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges  brought  against  it  by  the  historian  of  New 
Spain :  and  tliis  he  appears  to  have  d<me  with  a  becom- 
ing attention  to  the  importance  of  the  facts  that  are 
conti'overted,  and  to  the  common  interests  of  truth. 
The  result  he  published  in  1 788,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertson's  History  of  America.-*  In  many  of  th©^ 
•disputed  passages,  he  fully  answered  the  abb6€lavigero 
and  vindicated  himself:  in  others  he  candidly  submit- 
-ted  to  correction,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to  his 
•own  work. 

The  literary  labours  ^f  Dr  Robertson  appear  to  have 
•been  terminated  in  1791  hy  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
storical Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  whidi 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  progress  of  Trade 
with  that  country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Rasaage 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observationa  on  the  Civil  Polity,  die  Laws, 
and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arte,  the  Sciences,  and 
Religfous  Institutions  of  &e  Indians.— The  perusal  of 
Major  Rennel's  Memoir,  lor  illttstrating  his  map  of  Hin- 
dostan,  suggested  to  Dr  Robertson  the  design  of  exa- 
mining more  fuUy  than  he  had  done,  in  his  History  of 
America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  India,  and  of  considering  what  is  certain,  what  is  ob- 
scure, and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  accounts  of  that 
remote  countiy.  Of  his  various  performances,  this  is 
not  that  of  which  the  design  is  the  most  extensive,  or 
the  execution  the  most  dalxn«te ;  but  in  this  historical 
disquisition  we  perceive  the  same  patient  assiduityin  cd« 
lecting  his  materials,  the  same  discernment  in  arranging 
them,  the  same  perspicuity  of  narrative,  and  the  same 
power  of  illustration,  which  so  eminently  distinguish  his 
other  writings,  and  which  have  loogfesdeved  them  the 
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Bobmssn  deXiglit  ef  the  British  reader  at  home  and  an  honour  to 

II  .  Bridsh  literature  abroad. 
^^^°^  A  truly  useful  life  Dr  Robertson  closed  bn  the  11  th 
»  of  June  1 79%  at  Grange-House,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
^ortJUide  and  resignation.  It  may  be  justly  obsen;^  of 
him,  that  no  man  lived  more  respected,  or  died  more 
sincerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
searches, and  possessing  from  nature  a  sound  and  vigo- 
rous understanding,  he  acquired  a  store  of  useful  kno w^ 
ledge,  which  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  exeition  vf 
his  exftracMtlinary  abilities,  and  raised  him  to  the  most 
distinguished  eminence  in  the  republic  vf  letters.  As  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was  a  faithful  p&stor,  and 
justly  merited  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
In  a  wocd,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Mrfectx^aracters  of  the  age ;  and  his  name  will  be  a 
iasting  honour  to  the  island  that  gave  him  birth.  His 
^onversatidn  was  cheei€ul,  entextaining  and  instructive; 
kis  manners  affiiMe,  pleadng,  and  endearing. 

ROBERVALLIAN  lines,  a  name  given  to  certain 
lines  used  for  the  transformation  of  figures,  so  called 
from  Roberval  the  inventor  of  them. 

These  lines  are  the  boundaries  of  lines  infinitely  ex* 
tended  in  length,  yet  equal  to  other  spaces  which  are 
terminated  on  all  sides. 

It  is  observed  by  the  abbot  Gallois,  that  tSie  method 
of  transforming  figures  which  is  explained  at  the  end  of 
Robervai's  treatise  of  Indivisibles,  was  the  same  with 
that  afterwards  published  by  James  Gregory,  in  his 
GemHciria  UmversaHs,  and  also  by  Dr  Barrow  in  his 
^  LectwMi  Geometries  ;  and  that  it  appears  from  Torri-' 
oelli'f  letter,  that  IMierval  was  the  inventor  of  this  me-' 
thod  of  transforming  figures,  bymeans  of  isertain  lines, 
caUed  by  Torricelli,  for  that  reason,  i2(j6eriMr//taii /rrifx. 
.  The  same  audior  adds,  that  J.  Gregory  probably  finit 
learned  this  method  at  Padua  in  the  year  l668  ;  for  the 
method  was  known  in  Italy  in  1640,  although  the  b^k 
was  not  published  tiU  169^. 

David  Gregory  endeavoured  to  reftee  this  account, 
in  vindicadon  of  his  uncle  James,  whose  answer  appear- 
ed m  the  Phil  Trans,  for  iGg^,  imd  the  abbot  rejoined 
in  the- Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  170:3 ;  so 
that  it  remains  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  Ivhich  of  the 
two  we  are  to  ascribe  the  invention.  . ' 

ROBIGUS  AND  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  alnd  ^. 
cless,  who  joined  in  the  preservation  of  com  ftombiigkt: 
Their  festival  was  kept  on  the -Sdth  of  ApriL    - 

ROBIN  Hood.    See  Hood. 

RoBis-Red^easL  See  M^tacilla,  OrnitholooiT 
Index, 

ROBINIA,  Falsk  Acacia  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
knging  to  the  diadelphia  class ;  and  in  the  natiMl  me- 
thod ranking  under  thedSd  order,  PuptiiEOfuicivr.  SeeBo^ 
tany  Index.  There  are  nine  species  mduded  under  this 
mius,  and  the  most  remarkable  are  theaffagnana-and 
ferox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjugated, 
and  composed  of  a  number  of  small  follicles,  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  ranged  by  purs  on  one  common  stock.  The 
flowers  are  leguminous,  and  are  clustered  on  a  filament 
Every  flower  consists  of  a  small  bell-shaped  petal,  cut 
into  four  segments  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  ra- 
ther the  widest.  The  keel  is  small,  open>  and  tounded. 
The  wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raised.  Within 
tfe  10  stamina  united  at  the  base  curved  towards  the 
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top,  and  rounded  at  the  summit  In  the  midst  of  a  ^dMn, 
sheath,  formed  by  the  filaments  of  the  stamina,  the  pi.  '■^y^ 
stil  is  perceivable,  consisting  of  an  oval  germen,  tenui. 
nated  by  a  kind  of  button.  This  germen  becomes  af. 
terwards  an  oblong  flattish  curved  pod,  containing  four 
or  five  seeds,  of  a  size  and  shape  irregular  and  unequal ; 
yet  in  both  respects  somewhat  resembling  a  lentiL . 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  severe  climates  of 
Noithem  Asia,  in  a  sandy  soil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jenisei,  &c  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  becaulie 
^ttle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots ; 
and  it  is  so  hardy,  that  the  severest  winters  do  not  af- 
fect it  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To^ 
bolsk,  buried  under  1 6  feet  of  snow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  suffered  the  least  damage.  Its  culture  consists  in 
being  planted  or  sowed  in  a  lightish  sandy  soil,  which 
must  on  no  account  haV^  been  lately  manured.  It 
thrives  best  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  im)ok  or 
spring ;  but  presently  dies  if  planted  in  a  marshy  spot, 
where  the  water  stagnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
soil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  «  vay  few  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  soil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  shrub :  the  ieaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  duB  deep  green. 
The  Tunguslaii  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  are  very  fond  of  the  fhiit  of 
this  tree,  it  being  alin<>st  the  only  port  of  pulse  they  eat 
M.  Striedilemberg,  author  of  a  well-esteemed  description 
of  Siberia,  assures  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pleasani 
food,  and  very  nourishing.  These  pease  are  first  infused 
in  boiling  i»«ter,  to  take  off  a  certain  acrid  taste,  and 
are  afterwards  dressed  like  common  pease  or  Windsor 
beans ;  and  being  ground  into  mea^  pretty  good  cakes 
are  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  this 
tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  several  sorts  of  cattle. 
The  roots,  being  sweet  and  succulent,  are  very  well 
adi^ted  to  fattening  hogs ;  and  the  fruit  is  greedily  eaU 
en  by  all  sorts  txf  poultry.  Afler  several  experiments 
somewhat  simflar  to  ^e  methods  used  with  anil  and  in« 
digo,  a  fhie  blue  colour  was  procured  from  its  leaves. 
•The  smaller  kind  of  this  tree  seems  still  better  adapted 
to  answer  this  purpose.  The  striking  elegance  of  its 
folia^,  joined  to  the  pleasing  yellow  colour  of  its  beau* 
tifU  flowers,  diouM,  (me  would  imagine,  bring  it  into 
leque^  for  forming  nosegays,  fst  for  speecUly  making  an 
el^;ant  hedge. 

•  l^ides  the  (Jualities  above  r^ted,  it  possesses  the  un- 
eommon  advantage  of  ^growing  exceedingly  quick,  and 
of  bein|^  easily  transplanted.  There  are  large  pknta- 
tions  of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  a|id  Ice- 
land. LinnsKis  ussUres  us,  that  after  the  Pinusfol,  quU 
kis,  OToneously  called  the  cedar  tree  qf  Siberia^  this 
tree,  of  all  that  are  found  to  be  in  Siberia,  is  most  wor- 
thy of  cultivation. 

The  robinia  ferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  and, 
on  accoutot  of  its  robust  strong  prickles,  might  be  in?. 
troduced'  into  this  coutttry  as  a  hedge  plant,  with 
mtich  propriety.  It  resists  the  severest  cold  of  the  di-i 
mate  of  St  Petersburgh,  and  perfects  its  seed  in  the  im» 
perial  garden  there.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet;  does  not  send  out  suckers  from  the  root, 
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Dtfr  ramble  to  much  as  to  be  vith  difficulty  kept  within 
boundi.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  general  oolour 
of  the  plant  a  light  pleasing  green.  A  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Flora  llonica  by  Dr  Pallas,  who  found  it 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  sent  the  seeds  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,  where  it  has  prospered  in  a  situation  where  few 
plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS,  Benjamin,  a  most  ingenious  mathenuiR 
tician,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  1707-  His  parenU  were 
Quakers  of  low  condition,  and  consequently  were  un- 
able to  have  him  much  instructed  in  human  learning. 
But  his  own  propensity  to  science  having  procured  him 
a  recommen^tion  to  Dr  Pemberton  at  London,  by  his 
assbtance,  while  he  attained  the  sublimer  parts  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  he  commenced  teacher  of  the 
mathematics.  But  the  business  of  teaching,  which  re- 
quired confinement,  not  suiting  his  active  disposition,  he 
gradually  declined  it,  and  en^^ed  in  business  that  re- 
quired more  exercise.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious 
experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  persuasion  that  the  re- 
sistance of  tlie  air  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  swift 
projectiles  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hence  also  he 
was  led  to  consider  the  mechanic  arts  that  depend  on 
mathematical  principles  ;  as  the  construction  of  mills, 
the  building  of  bricks,  the  draining  of  fen%  the  ren- 
dering of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  of  har« 
hours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification  much  engaged 
his  attention ;  and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfect- 
ing  himself  by  viewing  the  principal  stnmg  fdaces  of 
Flanders,  in  some  tours  he  made  abroad  with  persons  of 
distinction. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  excursions,  he 
{bund  the  learned  amused  with  Dr  Berkeley's  wort:, 
intitled  The  Analyst,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to* 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.     Mr  Robins  was  there- 
fore advised  to  dear  up  this  affair  by  giving  a  distinct 
account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrines,  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections  that  had  been  mada 
without  naming  them*    Accordingly,  he  published,  in 
1735,  A  Discourse  conoeming  the  Nature  and  Certain* 
ty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Method  xxf  Fluxions :  and 
some  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  defending 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional discourses.  In  1738,  he  defended  the  same  great 
philosopher  against  an  objection  contained  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Maiho,  tive  Conao/Aeo- 
ria  pyerilU;  and  the  fc^owing  year  printed  Renuurks  on 
M.  Ruler's  Treatise  of  Motion,  on  Dr  Smith's  System 
of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin*s  Discourse  of  distinct  and 
indistinct  Vision  annexed  to  Dr  Smith's  work.     In  the 
meanwhile,  Mr  Robins  did  not  solely  confine  hims^to 
mathematical  subjects :  for  in  1739  he  published  three 
pamphlets  on  political  affairs^  without  his  name;  when 
two  of  them,  relating  to  the  convention  and  negod*- 
tions  with  Spain,  were  so  universally  esteemed^  as  to  oc- 
casion his  being  employed  in  a  very  honourable  post ; 
for  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
past  conduct  of  Sir  R^rt  Walpole,  he  was  chosen 
tkeir  secretary. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robins  published  a  snuJl  treatise,  inti- 
tled Nem  Principles  ijf  Gwnnerif,  contmning  the  result 
of  many  experinients ;  when  a  Discourse  being  publish- 
ed in  the  Hiilosophic^  Transactions,  in  order  to  inva- 
lidate some  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an 
account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  same  TranaactioiM^ 


to  take  notice  of  those  experiments;  in  consequence  of 
which,  several  of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Resistance  of  ' 
the  Abr  were  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  befinre  ^ 
the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  presented  by  that 
honourable  body  with  a  gc^d  medal. 

In  1748,  appeared  Lcffd  Anson's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter's  name  is  in  the  title, 
has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Mr  Robins. 
Mr  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Centurion,  had 
brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from  Macao  Ibr  Eng- 
land, when  he  proposed  to  print  the  workby  subscription. 
It  was,  hcywever,  it  is  said,  thought  proper,  that  an  able 
judge  should  review  and  correct  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was 

S»pointed;  when,  upon  examination,  it  was  resolved  that 
e  -whxAe  should  be  written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that 
what  Mr  Walter  had  done  should  only  serve  as  mate- 
rials. Hence  the  introduction  entire,  and  many  disser- 
tations in  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  said,  were  comp<^ 
sed  by  him,  without  recetraig  the  least  assistance  fWmi 
Mr  Walter's  manuscript,  whidi  chiefly  related  to  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents,  courses^  bearings^ 
distances,  the  qualities  of  the  ground  on  whichthej 
anchored,  and  such  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a 
saiWs  account  No  production  of  this  kin4  ever  met 
with  a  morefayourable  reception;  four  large  impression* 
were  sold  witliina  twelvemonth ;  and  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  lai^^uagea  of  Europe.  The  fifth 
edition,  printed  at  London  in  1749,  was  revised  and 
corrected  by  Mr  Robins  himself.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to  the  1st  volume  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  , 
the  fourth  volume  of  that  work,  that  Mr  Robins  waa 
only  consulted  with  reqsect  to  the  dispositioR  of  the 
drawings,  and  that  he  had  left  England  belbre  the  book 
was  printed.  Whether  this  be  the  fiict,  as  it  is  asserted 
to  be  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Walter,  it  is  not  for  u»  t^ 
determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  Ae 
fame,  and  he  was  soon  after  desired  to  ccanpose  an  apo» 
logy  for  the  unfortunate  affiur  at  Prestonpans  in  SooU 
land,  which  was  prdixed  as  a  preface  to  The  Report 
of  the  Pr«N3eeding8  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  om 
their  Examination  into  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
Genenil  Sir  John  Cope ;  and  this  preface  was  esteemed 
a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  He  afWrwards,  through  the 
interest  ^LordAnaon,  contributed  to  the  improvements 
made  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwidi.  Having 
thus  established  his  reputation,  he  was  offered  the  choice 
of  two  considerable  employments ;  either  to  go  to  Paris 
as  one  of  the  commissaries  for  adjusting  the  limits  of 
Acadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  diose  the  latter,  and  arrived  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1750 ;  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his 
constitution,  he  died  there  the  year  Mlowing. 

ROBINSON,  THB  MOST  RsT.  Sir  Richaro,  arch« 
bishop  of  Arma^  and  Lord  Rokeby,  was  immediat^ 
descended  from  the  Robinsons  of  Rdieby  in  ^  nmm 
riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was  bom  in  1709* 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  from  whence 
he  was  elected  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  m  1726. 
Aito  continuing  his  studies  there  the  usual  time,  Doc* 
tor  Blackbume,  archbishop  of  York,  appointed  him  hie 
chaplain,  uid  collated  him  first  to  the  rectory  of  Elton^ 
in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  next  to  the  pre- 
bend  of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.    In  1751, 
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he  aitendecl  the  duke  of  Dorset^  lord-lieateiiant  of  Ire« 
hxid,  to  that  khigclani^  as  his  first  chaplain,  and  the 
nme  year  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala.  A 
family  connection  with  the  earl  of  Holdemesse,  who 
was  secretary  of  state  that  year,  with  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  odier  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
fttrest  prospects  of  attaining  to  the  first  dignity  in  the 
Irish  church.     Accordingly  in  1759  he  was  translated 
to  the  united  sees  of  Lei^ihn  and  Ferns,  and  in  1 76I  to 
Kildare.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  appointed 
to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  itk  1 7^5,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord*almoner,  and  vice* 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin.    When  Lord 
Harcourt  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1777,  the 
king  was  pleased  by  privy-seal  at  St  James's,  February 
4Mi,and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the5S6th  of  the  same  month, 
to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh,  with  remain- 
der to  Mat^iew  Robinson  of  West  Layton,  Esq. ;  and  in 
1 788  he  was  appointed  prelate  to  the  most  illustrious  or« 
der  of  St  Patrick.     On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rut- 
land lard-lieuftenant  of  Ireland  in  1 787>  he  was  nomina- 
ted one  of  the  lords-justices  ijf  that  kingdom.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  his  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate 
•ucceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  survivor  in 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  Robinsons  of  Rokeby,  being 
the  8th  in  descent  from  William  of  Kendal.     His  grace 
died  at  Cliflon  near  Bristol  in  the  end  of  October  l794. 
No  primate  ever  sat  in  the  see  of  Armagh  who  watch- 
ed more  carefully  over  the  interest  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  statute-book  evinces.     The  act  of  the  1 1  th 
and  12th  of  his  present  majesty,  which  secures  to  bishops 
and  ecclesiasticalpersonsrepayment  by  their  successors  of 
expenditures  inpurchasingglebesand  houses,  or  building 
new  houses,  originotedfimi  thisezcellentman,  and  must 
ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy.     The  other  acts  for 
repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  ec- 
clesiastical dues,  were  among  the  many  happy  exertions 
•f  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  oident  seat  of  the  prima- 
ey,  that  he  displayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  very 
d^ant  palace,  90  teet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns  that 
town ;  it  is  light  and  pleasing,  without  the  addition  of 
wings  or  lesser  parts ;  which  too  frequently  wanting  a 
sufficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  Uie  edifice,  are  un- 
connected with  it  in  effect,  and  divide  the  attention. 
Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed  behind 
a  plantation  at  a  small  distance.  Around  the  palace  is  a 
large  lawn,  which  spreads  on  every  side  over  the  hills, 
•kirtedby  young  pUuitations,in  one  of  whidi  is  a  terrace, 
which  commands  a  mostbeautiful  view  of  cultivated  hill 
and  dale ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is  much  improved 
by  the  barracks,  the  school,  and  a  new  church  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  all  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  exceedingly  or* 
namental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  erected  under  the  primate's  direc- 
tion, and  form  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  The 
echool  is  a  building  (^  considerable  extent,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  purpose ;  a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  master,  a  school-room  56  feet  by  S8,  a 
large  dining  room  and  spacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  necessary,  and  a  spacious  play -ground  wall- 
ed in ;  the  whole  forming  a  handsome  front :  and  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  residence  of  the  master  (the 
salary  la  L.400  a  year),  the  school  flourishes,  and  miut 


prove  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  th^  ea^tntry.  Hcibinsra. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate's  expence.  ^■^■y  ^ 
The  church  is  erected  of  white  stone,  and  h&ving  a  tall 
spire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  spires  do  not  abound.  The  primate  built 
three  other  churdies,and  mnde  considerable  reparations 
to  the  cathedral ;  he  was  also  the  means  of  erecting  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himself:  he 
likewise  constructed  a  public  library  at  his  own  oosty 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  collection  of  books ; 
the  room  is  4j  feet  by  S5,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  town  he  orna- 
mented with  a  market-house  and  shambles,  and  was  the 
direct  means,  by  giving  leases  upon  that  condition,  of 
almost  new-building  ttie  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
nest  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
stone  and  slate.  These  are  noble  and  spirited  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  less  than  L.30,00(>r 
Had  this  sum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
estate,  even  then  they  would  be  deserving  great  praise ; 
but  it  is  not  for  his  posterity  but  the  pubhc  good  that 
his  grace  was  so  munificent  A  medal  was  struck  by 
the  ingenious  William  Mossop  of  Dublin,  which  has  on 
one  side  the  head  of  the  primate,  inscribed  "  Richard 
Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland'^ 
And  on  the  reverse,  the  south  front  of  the  observatory 
at  Armagh,  erected  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirabfe 
motto,    '*  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.'* 

MDCCLXXXIX. 

RoDiNSON,  Bohert,  a  dissenting  minister  of  consi- 
derable note,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  October  l7S5  at 
SwafTham  in  Norfolk.     His  father  died  when  he  was 
young ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-HallySufiblk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  daughter's  marriage,  deprived  him  cif 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  half- a- 
guinea.     His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  substantial 
fanner,  in  some  measure  supplied  their  loss.     He  took 
Mr  Robinson  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brett,  at  Seaming  school  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  England ;  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  school-fellows  the  lord  chancellor 
TTiurlow.     When  about  the  age  of  15  or  16,  he  im- 
bibed the  notions  of  George  Whitfield ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  discarded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  exposed 
to  poverty  and  want     He  first  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  ministry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20 ;  preach- 
ing his  first  sermon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Milden-hall.     He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  Whitfield's  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he 
married.     In  ths  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  separate  from  the  Methodists;  after  which  he  settled 
at  Norwich  with  a  small  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodistic  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen- 
dent    In  the  year  1 759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge,, 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
consisting  of  no  more  than  S^  people,  and  so  poor  that 
they  could  only  raise  L.S,  6s.  a  quarterforhis  subsistence. 
In  June  1 76 1  he  settled  as  their  psstoi*^  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  the  usual  manner ;  at  which  time  we  are  told  he 
exercised  the  office  of  a  barber.  In  1 77^,  his  congrega- 
tion had  so  much  increased  as  to  consist  of  1000  souls, 
including  children  and  servants. 

In  Cmbridge  Mr  Robinson's  talents  soon  attracted 
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»<*«ft«ii.  notfee,  and  he  quickly  set  up  a  Sunday  erening  lecture, 
^■^Y"^  which  was  well  attended.  His  preadiing  was  altoge- 
ther without  notes;  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  r  not  by  trusting  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  liimself  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
passion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  first 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance ;  but  by 
thoroughly  studying  andmakihghimaelf  perfectly  master 
of  his  subject,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  expression  which 
18  never  at  a  loss  for  suitable  and  proper  words.  In 
abort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  to  affect  and  reform  the  heart. 
He  had  such  a. plainness  of  speech,  such  an  easy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  discourse,  and  such  a  fa^ 
miliar  way  of  reasoning,  as  discovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tenderest  concern  for  the  meanest  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  and  just- 
ness, that  the  most  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  university,  eminent  for  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  constant 
hearers.^ 

The  circumstances  which  lost  him  his  uncle's  patro- 
nage paved  the  way  for  the  future  events  of  his  life. 
The  incident  which  made  him  discard  the  common  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  baptism,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  showa  what  apparently  slight  cau- 
ses frequently  determine  the  lot  and  usefulness  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  baptism  of  a  child ;  the 
minister  who  was  to  perform  the  service  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expectation  of  bis  appearance,  some 
one  suggested,  that  supposing  the  child  were  not  bap- 
tized at  all,  he  saw  not  how  it  could  affect  his  happi- 
ness. Though  the  conversation  was  not  pursued,  the 
hint  struck  Mr  Robinson's  mind ;  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  this  parti- 
cular view,  to  examine  what  it  said  concerning  the  bap- 
tism of  infants.  He  accordingly  b^an  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew ;  and,  in  succession,  perused  the  histori- 
cal and  epistolary  books ;  in  expectation  that  he  should 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  namely, 
passages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  But  ob- 
.  serving,  on  the  whole,a  total  silence  about  it,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relinquish  the  practice^  as  without  fbun^ 
dation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith ;  which  appeared  to  him 
tgy  speak  only  of  the  baptism  of  believers. 

llus  change  of  his  sentimenta  was  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  worldly  views;  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life  from  pure  affection,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties for  near  12  years  after  his  settlement  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  as,  in  that  course  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  support  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  hini. 
But  unexpected  supplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  necessities,  and 
confirmed  his  trust  in  Providence :  yet  the  situation  of 
his  family  must,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  have  much  affect- 
ed his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  possessed  great 
tenderness  and  sensibility, and  to  have  rcgardedwith  pe- 
culiar endearment  his  domestic  connections. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumstance  worthy  of  men- 
tion, that  the  sphere  of  Mr  Robinson's  ministry  was-the 
same  in  which  his  great  grandfather  Mr  $heily,  of  Je- 
ans CoQege,  and  vicar  of  All-Saints,  had,  with  others. 


difiused  the  principles  of  the  Purftaiis,  about  die  begin*   Robintn 
ning  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  reputation  of  tile  Dissen-         || 
tors  in  the  university  andneighbourhood  had  for  almost  Rodidbr 
a  century  been  sinking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin-  ^^^-y^" 
son  settled  with  the  baptist  church  at  Stone- Yard.    His 
abilities  and  aasiduitf,  howevcp^,  riiised  their  reputation. 
The  pkee  in  which  his  peopfe  assembled,  which  was  at 
first  a  bam,  af^rwards  a  stid)le  and  granary,  and  then  a 
meeting-house,  but  still  a  damp,  dark,and  ruinous  place, 
soon  became  too  small  for  the  audience ;  and  several  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  purchased 
the  site,  and  erected  at  their  own  expenoe  a  new  house 
in  the  year  1764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge ;  but  soon  after  hia  coming  there, 
he  set  up  several  lectures  in  the  adjacoit  villages.  Hia 
lectures  were  either  annual  or  occasional,  or  stated  on 
fixed  daya.  The  usual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  six 
in  the  evening ;  and  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  summer  at  two  in  the  afternoon^ 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance. 

He  died  on  the  pth  of  June  1 790,  at  the  house  of 
William  Russel,  Esq.  of  Showell  Green  near  Birming- 
ham. He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  disorder  for 
some  time  before ;  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  hia 
death  he  preached  a  charitysermon.  On  Mondayhe  waa 
seized  with  a  fit ;  on  Tuesday  he  recovered  and  went  to 
bed  tolerably  well,  but  was  found  dead  next  morning. 
The  abilities  of  Mr  Robinson  were  very  considerable, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  w(Hrks ;  and  he  possessed 
the  quality  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  an  easy  and 
a  forcible  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
unsteady  temper,  and  in  our  opinion,  acquires  but  little 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  chan^ 
ged  his  religious  creed  (for  we  have  re  son  to  believe  he 
died  a  Sodnirtn),  or  from  the  foolish  and  undeserved  a- 
crimony  with  which  he  treated  the  church  ol  England. 
His  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Nonconfor- 
mity, for  the  Instruction  of  Catechumens,  is  a  piece  of 
the  most  unjust  and  illiberal  abuse  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  would  have  disgraced  the  most  high-fiyingPu« 
ritan  of  the  last  century. 

Mr  Robinson's  largest  wwk,  the  History  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Baptists,  was  published  since  his  death,  and  * 
is  written  in  the  samestyle  andwith  the  same  confidence 
as  his  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  professor  of  theology  in  the 
church  which  he  opposed^  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fact  against  infimt  bap- 
tism which  was  not  answered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  100 
years  ago,  of  whose  arguments  Mr  Robinson  however 
takes  no  notice. 

ROBORANTS,^  in  Pharmacy^  medicines  which 
strengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  con* 
Stitution. 

ROCHEFORT>  a  handsome  and  considerable  towti 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente.  It 
was  constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  midst 
of  marshes  expressly  drained  fi[>r  that  purpose;  and  time 
evinced  the  utility  of  the  project,  for  aa  a  port  it  soon 
became  as  necessary  and  important  to  the  crown  of 
France  as  Brest  or  'Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the 
marine,  and  has  large  magaxines  of  naval  stores.  Ther^ 
is  also  one  of  the  finest  haUs  of  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  efhployed  inmaking  them  ^ 
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there  are  also  forges  for  aticfaors,  and  work-houses  for 
ship-carpenterSy  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  Uie  fitting  out  of  ships  that  come  within  the 
•compass  of  their  provmce.  They  likewise  cast  great 
guns  here  ;  and  nave  artists,  whose  employment  is 
sculpture  and  painting.  There  are  also  stoeks  for  build* 
ing  men  of  war^  rope-wulks,  magaaines  of  provisions 
and  powder^  a  manufactory  of  sail-cloth,  an  hospital  for 
sailors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  ships.  Add  to 
these,  the  houses  of  the  intend^nt,  the  square  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  superb  structure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  business  and  exercises  belonging  to  seamen  and  offi- 
cers who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Besides  the  usual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  abcut  600  galley 
slaves,  occupied  in  the  most  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  service.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  constructed  it ; 
but  its  situation  is  at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  as  to  reiider  it  sufficiently  secure  fh>m  any  attack, 
and  they  have  therefore  closed  up  the  battlements,  and 
neglected  the  fortifications.  In  1800  it  contained 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  streets  are  ill  very 
broad  and  straight,  extending  through  the  whole  place 
from  side  to  side ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  correspond 
with  them  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  mostly  low  and 
irregular.     W.  Long.  0.  54.  N.  Lat  46.  3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Fhancis  Earl  of,  de- 
scended of  an  illustrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that 
of  the  sovereis^ns,  was  chamberlain  to  King  Charles 
VII L  and  Louis  XII.  His  character  at  court  was  ad- 
mired as  oliliging,  generous,  upright,  and  sincere.  In 
1 494  he  stood  godfather  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  respect  to 
that  spiritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain 
in  ordinary,  and  erccted>  in  1515,  the  barony  of  Uou- 
cbefoucault  into  an  earldom ;  and,  in  his  writ  of  erec- 
tion, observes,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great, 
honourable,  highly  useful,  and  commendable  servicea 
which  the  said  Francia had  done  to  his  predecessors,  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  himself.  Th?  earl  of 
llochefoucault  died  in  1517>  leaving  behind  him  an 
illustxiouamemory,.  and  a  character  universally  respect- 
ecL  Since  his  time  all  the  eldest  sons  of  that  family 
have  taken  the  name  of  Francis. 

RocHEFOocAULT,  Froncts  duke  dt  la,  prince  of 
Marsillac,  governor  of  Poitou,  was  born  in  l603. — He 
was  the  son  of  Francis,  the  first  duke  of  Rochetbucault, 
and  was  distinguished  equally  by  his  courage  and  his 
wit.  These  shining  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  the 
nobility  at  court,,  who  were  ambitious  of  decorating 
themsdves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars  and  of  ^ 
poUob  He  wrote  two  excellent  works ; .  the  one  a  book 
•f  Maxims,  which  BiL  de  Voltaire  says  has  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  form  the  taste  of  the 
French  nation;  and  &e  other,  Memoinof  the  Regency 
of  Queen.  Anne  of  Austria,  It  was  partly  at  tlje  \n^ 
stigation  of  the  beautiful  duchess  de  Longueville,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,,  that  the  duke  de 
Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he 
fi^uliaed  himsdf  particularly  at  the  battle  oC  St  Aa% 
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toine.     Beholding  one  clay  a  portrait  of  this  hdy,  ^ 
wrote  underneath  it  these  two  h'nes  from  the  tragedy  of 


RoraflAaifr 


Alcvbn^ : 


Rochdls. 


•*  Pour  meriter  son  eetur,  pour  plaire  ^  set  beaux  j^eux, 
**  J'aifaii  la  guerre  aux  rou,je  tauroisfaii  an*  dieux:* 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English : 

"To  gain  her  heart,  and  please  her  spariding  eyes, 
**  I've war^Iwiihkings,and would  havebrav'd  theskies." 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
Longueville,  he  parodied  the  above  verses  thus : 

^  Pour  ce  coBur  inoonslatii,  qu'enfiHje  eontune  mieux, 
"  Jejais  la  guerre  aux  roU,fem  ai  perdu  leeyeux." 

After  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no* 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleasures  of  friendship  and 
literature.  His  house  became  the  rendeavous  o£  every 
person  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Versailles.  Racine,  Boi« 
leau,  Savigne,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  conversa- 
tion charms  which  they  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 
He  was  not,  however,,  with  dl  his  elegance  and  genius, 
amemberof  the  French  Academy.  The  necessityof  ma- 
king a  public  speech  oathe  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  cause  that  he  didnotclaimadmittance.  This  nol^e- 
man,  with  all  the  courage  he  had  displayed  upon  vari- 
ous critical  occssions,  and  with  his  superiority  of  birth 
and  understanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himself  capable  of  facing  an  audience  to  ut- 
ter only  four  lines  in  public,  without  being  out  of 
countenance.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680,  aged  68, 
leaving  behindhiro  a  character  which  hasbeen  variously, 
drawn  by  those  whoduiing  his  life  were  proud  of  his 
friendship.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human* 
nature  is  certain;  and  his  merit  in  that  respect  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  who  was  himself  not  easily  imposed- 
upon  by  the  artificial  disguises  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  with  a  very  commodi-* 
ous  and  safe  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit 
ve&seis  ofany  considerable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated 
for  trade.  "  It  may  be  divided  (says  Mr  Wraxal)  into 
three  parts ;  the  bason,  which  is  the  innermost  of  these, 
is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and  at  th# 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called 
the  Tour  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Chaine. 
They  are  now  iaa  state  of  decay,  but  were  anciently  . 
designed  to  protect  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
these  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extendinj^.more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  south.  Beyond  aU  is  the  road  where  the  largest 
shipsusually  anchor,  protected  from  the  south-west  winds 
by  the  islands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix."  The  cele« 
brated  mound  erected  by  Richlieu  extends  from  side  tO( 
side  across  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  sea  retires  is  still  visible.  ''  I 
walked  out  upon  it  (says  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 
Its  breadth  ia^at  this  time  more  than  150  feet,  and  it 
widens  continually  towards  the  base.  No  effort  of  art 
or  power  can  possibly  impress  the  mind  with  so  vast  and 
sublime  an  idea  of  tbe  genius  of  Richlieu,  as  does  this 
bul  wark  against  the  sea*  While  I  stood  upon  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on 
either  side,  and  contemplated  iu  extent  and  strength,  f 
yfta  almost  inclined  to  supjpose  this  astonishing  work  to 
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be  superior  to  hiimfln  power,  and  the  production  ratlier 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  dmall  opening  of  about 
200  feet  was  left  by  Poinpey  Targon,  tlie  architect  who 
constructed  it,  to  give  entrance  to  vessela,  and  sliut  up 
by  chains  fixed  across  it  A  tower  was  likewise  erect* 
e4  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen.  Neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindsey,  who  were  successively  sent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged  by  Charles  the  First,  dared  to 
attack  this  formidable  barrier :  they  retired,  and  left 
RochcUe  t6  Its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thousand 
years,  aided  by  storms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  sea,  will 
make  little  or  no  impression  on  tliis  mound,  which  is 
designed  to  endure  as  long  aa  the  fame  of  the  cardinal, 
its  author." 

Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bishop's  see, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
school  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint. 
It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  collection  of  houses  on  the  shore,  inha- 
bited by  fishermen,  when  William  IX.  last  count  of 
Poictou,  rendered  himself  master  of  it  in  1 139-  From 
this  prince  it  descended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England ;  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  stDl  preserved  in  the 
registers  of  the  dty.  ftt  the  year  1540,  Bochclle  was 
the  grand  asylum  of  the  Protestants;  and  the  massacre 
at  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  in  November  1/7?,  and  was  raised  in 
June  1573;  but  in  l62^,  after  a  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  a  aiege  of  IS  months,  it  surrendered  to 
the  mercy  of  Louis  XIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  siege  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  amount* 
ed  to  72,000 ;  in  the  second  they  diminished  to  '^8,00o  ; 
and  they  were,  when  Mr  Wraxal  was  there,  between 
1 7  and  1 8,000,  of  which  scarce  gOOO  were  Huguenots. 
The  houses  of  this  city  are  fine,  and  supported  with 
piazzas,  under  which  persons  may  walk  in  ab  weathers ; 
and  the  streets  in  general  are  as  straight  as  a  line. 
There  are  several  handsome  churches,  and  other  struc- 
tures, besides  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  square  of  Dau- 
phiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  through  several 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  ihe  old  fortifications^ 
except  on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  bul- 
warks and  strong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Be« 
fore  Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans 
io  Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and,  beside  that  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  salt, 
paper,  linen  doth,  and  serge.  It  is  seated  on  ths  ocean, 
in  W.  Long.  1.  4.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
situated  on  the  Medway,  seven  miles  and  a  half  north 
of  Maidstone,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  t# 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  stations,  from  tne  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parish  churches  built  with 
stone  and  flints,  besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  structure.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi- 
ahop's  see  by  King  Ethelbert,  anno  604,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  sacked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia;  in  839  «nd  885,  besieged  by  the 
Banes,  but  rescued  by  King  Alfred.    About  100  yean 


after,  it  was  besieged  by  KingEthclred.  and  forced  to  Fodwii 
pny  L.100.  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  pi und'nd  by  — ^y^ 
the  Dane^.  Anno  1088  it  was  besieged  end  taken  by 
William  Rufu^.  In  King  John's  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  Barons,  afler  three  months  siege ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1256,  its  castle,  founded  by  WiU 
Tarn  tl^e  Conqueror,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  several 
of  the  Barons  uncier  the  French  king's  son.  In  the 
reifin  of  Henry  III.  it  was  besieged  by  Simon  Munt« 
ford,  who  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
spoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  marched  off* 
This  city  has  alao  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire, 
vis.  in  1 130,  on  June  5.  in  1 137 »  and  in  1 177  ;  after 
which  it  is  said  to  have  continued  desolste  till  1S25, 
when  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mir.ts  in  Roche«^ 
ter,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bishtp.  In  1281, 
its  old  wooden  brid^^e  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
sudden  thaw  after  a  frost  which  had  made  the  Medwaj 
passable  t>n  foot  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Ridiard  II.  but  pulled  down  again,  on  the  rumour  c^ 
an  invasion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  restored, 
but  so  often  subject  to  expensive  repairs,  by  reason  of 
the  rapid  coarse  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  it  was  resolved  to  bnild  a  new  bridge  of  stone; 
and  the  same  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  Jchn  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edvrard  III.*8  geiiersh,  out  of  the  spoils  tbej 
had  taken  in  France.  It  has  SI  arches.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  t^  aldermen,  IS 
common-councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  three  Serjeants  at 
mace,  and  a  water-l>ailiffl  To  its  cathedral  btlonj;  a 
dean  and  six  prebendaries.  Gundulph's  tower  stands 
<m  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  l>een  built  by  the  bishop,  as  a  place  of  securi- 
ty for  the  treasures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
see.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tower,  and  others  for  an  ecclesiastical  prison ;  but 
whatever  might  be  its  destination,  its  machicola  ions,  ita 
lo«p-hole  windows,  and  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  show 
that  strength  and  defence  were  considered  ai  neceMMiry. 
This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  some  part  has  lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  square :  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  storfes  of  unequal  height,  and  had  a 
annraunication  with  the  upper  part  of  the  churdi,  hf 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  steps  of  which  are  ;-till 
visible.  It  is  «uppo6ed  to  have  been  erected  after  the 
cathedral  was  built  For  the  maintenance  of  its  bridge, 
certain  lands  are  tied  down  by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  sent  members  iVom  the  flrst.  Hie  town-hooae, 
built  in  the  year  1687^  for  the  courts,  assises,  and  ses^ 
sions,  and  the  charity-school,  are  two  of  the  best  pab« 
'  lie  buildings  here**— A  mathematical  sdiool  waa  founded  ^ 
here,  and  an  alms-house  for  lodging  six  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and  allowing  them  4d.  in  the  mo  nin^ 
when  they  depart,  except  persons  contafiiously  diseaf«ed, 
rog^e«,  and  proctors.  In  the  summer  here  are  alw^iys 
mx  or  eight  lodger.',  who  are  a''hnitted  hy  tickets  from 
the  mayur.  The  Ronmn  Watling-street  runs  through 
this  town  from  Shooter^Hill  to  Dover.  The  mav'  r 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty-court  once 
a-year  for  regulating  the  oystcar-fishery  in  the  creeks  and 
branchet  of  tiie  Medway  that  oe  wi&in  their  jurisdic- 
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SodiciCer,  lion,  and  for  prosecuting  the  cable-hangere,  as  they  are 
II  called,  who  dredge  and  fish  fur  oyslers  without  being 
RockeL  ff^e,  by  having  served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  a 
fisherman  who  is  free  of  the  fishery.  Every  licensed 
dredj^er  pays  6s.  8d.  a-ycsr  to  the  support  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fishery  is  now  in  a  flourishing  way.  Part  of  the 
castle  13  kept  in  repair,  and  is  used  as  a  magaaine,  where 
a  party  of  soldiers  do  constant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re- 
paired in  1 744>  and  pallisadued  with  new  iron  rails.  In 
1801  Rochester  contained  6817  inhabitants,  and  in 
1811,  9070.  It  consists  of  only  one  principal  street, 
which  is  wide,  and  paved  with  flints.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built  with  bricks  and  inhabited  by 
tradesmen  and  inn-keepers.  It  has  also  four  narrow 
streets  ;  but  no  sort  of  manufactory  is  carried  on  here. 
Stroud  is  at  the  west  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham 
at  the  east.  It  is  87  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Can- 
terbury, and  80  south-east  by  east  of  London.  Long. 
0.  36.  £.  Lat  61.  28.  N. 

RocuBSTKR,  Earl  o/I     See  Wilmot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mass  of  stone.    See  Geolooy. 

Rock,  a  species  of  Vulture.  See  Ornitholoov 
Index. 

Rock  Basons  art  cayities  or  artificial  basons  of  diffe- 
rent sixes,  from  six  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  rocks  for  the  purpose,  as  is  sup- 
posed, of  collecting  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it  de- 
aoended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  we  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  prescribed  in  the  druidicat  religion ;  these, 
especially  the  dew,  being  deemed  the  purest  of  all 
fluids.  There  are  two  sorts  of  these  bssons,  one  with 
lips  or  communications  between  the  different  basons, 
the  other  simple  cavities.  The  lips  as  low  as  the  botu 
torn  of  the  basons,  which  are  horiaontal,'and  commu- 
nicate with  one  somewhat  lower,  so  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  cradual  desoentthroughasuccessionof 
bMons  either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  vessel  set  to  re- 
ceive it  The  basons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  reservoirs  to  preserve  the  rain  or  dew  in  ita  original 

furity  without  touching  any  other  vessel,  and  was  per- 
aps  used  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  wash  his  hands, 
previous  to  oflBciating  al  any  high  ceremony,  or  else  to 
mix  with  their  mislrtoe. 

Some  of  these  basons  are  so  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body ;  one  of  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  ctHled  King  Arthur's  Bed,  in  the  parish 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  also  others,  call- 
ed by  the  country  people  Arthur^s  troughs,  in  which 
they  say  he  used  to  fieed  his  dogSL 

RocK^Crj^Ud,  m  Natural  Hiitanf,  otherwise  called 
fprig'-crysial,  a  name  given  to  quart x  or  siliceous  stones, 
when  pure  and  regularly  crystallixed.  See  Minera- 
l^OT  Indem, 

Rock  Salt.    See  Salt,  Geology. 

Rock  OU.    See  Petroleum,  Mireraloot  ladat. 

Rock  Fish.    See  Gorius,  Ichvuyolocy  Imdex. 

ROCKET,  an  ardfidal  fire-work,  censisting  of  a 
cylindrical  ease  of  paper,  filled  with  a  oompositios  of 
certain  combustible  in^edients ;  which,  being  tied  to  a 
atidt,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts.    I^PYueN- 

TECHNY. 

Tktonf  af  the  Flight  rf  Shy-RocKBra.  M ariotte 
takea  the  rise  of  rockeu  to  be  owing  to  the  impulse  or 
resistance  of  the  air  against  the  flame.  Dr  Desaguliers 
Rooounis  for  it  otherwise.. 


Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak, 
and  to  be  set  on  fire  in  the  conical  bore ;  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  either  tliat  the  rocket  would  burst  in  the 
weakest  place,  or,  if  all  it«  parts  were  equally  strong, 
and  able  to  sustain  the  impulse  of  the  flame^  the  rocket 
would  bum  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  suppose  its  action  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  sufficient  to  lift  40  pounds.  As  these 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  directions  contrary^  they  will 
destroy  each  other's  action. 

Imsgine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak ;  by 
this  means  the  action  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
RCting  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  stick  it 
is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  And  that  if  the  coroposition 
of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  so  as  not  to  give  an  impulse 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and  stick,  it  does 
not  rise  at  all ;  or  if  the  composition  be  slow,  so  that  a 
small  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  firsts  the  rocket  will  not 
rise. 

The  stick  serves  to  keep  it  perpendicular ;  for  if  the 
rocket  shooldbegm  to  stumble,  moving  round  a  point  in 
the  choak,  as  bnng  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
-rocket  and  stick,  there  would  be  so  muchfriction  against 
the  air  by  the  atick  between  the  centre  and  the  point, 
and  the  point  would  beat  against  the  air  with  so  much 
velocity,  that  the  friction  of  the  medium  would  restore 
it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  the  composition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulse 
upwards  hss  ceased,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
brought  lower  towurds  the  middle  of  the  stick;  by 
whi<£  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  Bti(^  is  de« 
creased,  and  that  of  the  point  of  the  rocket  increased ;. 
so  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down,  with  the  rocket-^ 
end  foremost. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  bums,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  shifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  still 
the  faster  and  the  lower  as  the  stick  is  the  lighter,  to. 
that  it  sometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt; 
out;  but  when  the  stidc  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  less  proportion  to.  that  of 
the  stick,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  get  so> 
low  but  that  the  rocket  will  rise  straight,  thought  not  so 
fast 

Rocket.     See  Brassica,  Botany  Jndar. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northamptonshire,  hk 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  stands  on  the  river 
Wetland.  It  has  a  charity  school,  a  market  on  Thun* 
day,  and  a  &xr  on  Sep.  8.  for  five  days.  Its  forest  w«s 
reckoned  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  kingdom^ 
in  which  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle ;  it  ex- 
tended, in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  almost  ftom 
the  Wellnnd  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron  works,  great  quantities  of  flisgs,  t.  e.  the  refuse  of 
the  iron  ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fields.  It 
extended,  according  to  a  survey  in  1641,  near  14  miles 
in  length,  ftom  the  west  end  of  Middleton- Woods  to 
the  town  of  Mansford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  ftom 
Brigstock  to  the  Welland ;  but  is  now  dismembered  into 
parcelsf,  by  the  interposition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  seveml  of  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  diarooal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  whidi  many  waggon-loads  are  sent  every  year 
to  Brterbofon^h.  There  is  a  spacious  plain  in  it  called 
Bockinghamshare,  which  ia  a  cemmonto  Ihc^fomr 
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©f  Cotlii^frham,  Rrckingham,  Ccrby,  ard  Grct^on. 
King  U  illiam  Rufiia  calhd  a  cruncil  here  of  the  great 
men  of  the  kin^f  m.  In  1 8 1 1  the  population  was  230. 
W.  LonjT.  0.  46.  N.  Lat.  52.  32, 

ROCKING  STONES^     See  RncKtue^STONKS. 

fiOCKOMBOLE.     See  Allh  m. 

ROD,  aland  measure  of  l6  feet  anda  hulf ;  the  sane 
ivith  perch  and  pole. 

Biack  UoH.    See  Ubver  of  the  Bfack  Rod. 

Fixhhig  Bod,  a  long  Uper  rod  or  wund,  to  which  the 
line  is  fastened  for  anglinjr.     Sec  FiSHiim^BoD. 

RODNEY,  George  Fridges,  Lord  Rfdtey.  wns 
born  in  the  yrar  1718.  Ot  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  ancestors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  well  authenticated  account.  Hn  father  v;aM  a 
ni^val  officer ;  and  commanding,  at  the  t'me  oi  his  son's 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Chandois,  was  jMsaing  to  or  from  Hanover, 
he  asked  and  obtained  'leave  to  have  the  honour  of 
calling  his  infant  son  George  Bridges.  The  royul  and 
noble  godfathers  advised  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his 
boy  for  his  own  profession,  promising,  as  we  have  been . 
told,  to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  should 
display  and  the  rcguktioDS  of  the  navy  would  per« 
mit. 

Of  yeung  Bodney's^early  exertiona  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abstract,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  inserted  in  aitides  so  circum»cribed  as  all 
<nir  biographical  sketches  must  l.e,  till  1751,  when  we 
find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  cammodore,  sent  out  to 
make  accurate  discoveries  respecting  an  island  which 
was  supprised  to  lie  about  509  N.  L.  and  aU.ut  300 
leagues  W.  of  England:  butiie  seturned  without  ha- 
ving seen  any  such  island  as  that  which  he  waa^point- 
ted  to  survey.  In  the  war  which  kkhi  followed  this 
voyage  ofdiseovei^,  he  was  promised  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  was  emplo>ed  to  liootbard  Havre-de- 
Orace ;  i%bich  in  17^9  and  1760  be  considerably  dam». 
ged,  together  with  some  shipping.  In  J  76  i  he  was  sent 
on.4in  eJipcditioD  agwnst  Martinieo,  which  waa<reduoed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and.al>out  the  same 
,time  St  Lucia  surrendered  to  Captain  Hawey.  Both 
these  inlands  were  restored.to  thef  rench  at  the  peace  of 

176a. 

In. reward  for  his  services,  h^  was  created  a  knight 
«f  the  Bath ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  teamen 
are,  to  the  rules  of  economy,  his-circumstances  hecame  so 
'tujiarrttssed  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
with  very  slight  hopesof  ever  being  able  to  return,  hie 
.was  in  France  when  the  ill  advts^  policy  of  that  court 
made. them  take  a.decided  part  with  America  against 
Great  Britain;;  and  it  is  said  that  some  men  in  |K>wer> 
no  strangers  to  the  desperate  state  of  Sir  George's. af- 
fairs, ofiered  him  a  high  oomroaiid  in  the  French  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  against  his  own  country.  This 
jtoffer  he  rejected  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af- 
ter this  gallant  behaviour,  the  duke  de  Chartres,  af- 
terwards the  infamous  Orleansj^  told  Sir  George  that  he 
%'MB  to  have  a-comroand  in  the  fleet  w  hich  was  to  be  op- 
|Maed  to  that  under  the  command  of  bis  countryman 
iAr  Keppel ;  and  with  an  insulting  «ir  asked  hipi  ^hat 
he  tluMight  would  be  the  ccnscquence  of  th^ir  meeting  ? 
**  That  my  countryman  will  carry  your  I;;lighness  with 
him^toleafii  English/'  was  the  high-epiriied  reply.-r 


When  the  divisions,  which  the  mutual  reer iminatiors  of 
Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr  excited  in  the 
British  n;ivy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  ministry  to  pio- 
cure  experienced,  and  at  the  same  time  popular,  com- 
m  mden  for  their  fleets.  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir 
Georrre  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  -a  principal  com« 
mand ;  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  mo* 
ney  to  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  so  that  he  migl  t  be 
permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  rocmey,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
courtiers  whose  offer  he  had  I  efore  indij^nantly  rejected. 
He  arrived  therefore  in  England,  and  was  jighin  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  first  exploit 
after  his  app(iintmer:t  was  in  January  1 780,  when  he 
took  1 9  Spanish  transports  bouvd  from  Cadis  to  Bilbos, 
together  with  a  64  |:un  ship  and  5  frigates,  their  con- 
voy. On  the  l6th  of  the  same  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  S|Nmish  fleet,  consisting  of  1 1  sail  of  the  line,  under 
tlie  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langan ;  of  which  one 
was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  Are  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar^  among  which  was  the  ad* 
miral's  ship,  and  the  restwere  much  shattered.  In  April 
the  same  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
-command  of  Admiral  Guicheii,  at  Martinieo,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  beat ;  though 
from  the  shatti  red  state  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  vn* 
willingness  of  the  enemy  to  risk  another  action,  he  took 
none  of  their  ^hips.  The  successful  efforts  of  etur  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud- 
ed through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Pai4inment,and  addresses  of  thanks  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  i&lands  to  which 
his  victories  weremore  particulariy  se.  viceable.  In  De- 
cember the  same  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 
with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent'^,  but  failed.  In 
1781,  he  continutd  his  exertions,  with  much  success^ 
in  defending  the  West  India  Islands ;  and,  along  with 
theabove-named  general, he  conquered  St  Eustatiua ;  en 
which  ocoasion  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 
much,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  censurerl.  The  island 
was  certainly  a  nest  of  contraband  traders. 

On  the  12th  of  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  close  action 
with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse ;  during 
which  he  sunk  one  ship  and  took  five,  ef  which  thead- 
^niral's  ship,  the  .Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The  follow* 
ing  year  bmught  peace ;  but^  as  a  reward  for  his  nume« 
rous  services,  he  had  a  grant  of  20001.  a-year  for  him* 
self  andhis^two  successors.  He  had  long  before  been 
created  a  baronet,  was  «ear-8dmiral  of  Great  Britain, 
ttid  at  length  was  justly  promoted  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodn^  ot^Stoke,  Somersetshire,  and  made 
vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  at  one  time 
also  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married.;  first  to  the ' 
sister  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  secondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  dies,  £sq.  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
side for  several  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  24th  of  May  1792.  He  was  succeeded  in  title 
und  estates  by  his  son  George,  who  married  in  1 781 
Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Aldenaan  Harley, 
by  whom  he  has  issue. 

^  Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney  we  know  b^t 
little.  His  attenticn  to  the  wants  of  the  seamen,  and 
the  warrant  officers  serving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.    Ue 
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lui^  often,  thmi  the  nomber  of  dishes  which  his  rank 
brought  to  his  table,  selected  something  very  plain  for 
himself,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  midshipmen's  mess.-^ 
His  public  transactions  will  transmit  his  name  with  ho- 
iKYur  to  posteritjr ;  his  bravery  was  unquestionable,  and 
his  soccess  has  been  seldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  very  generally  said,  that  his  skill  in  naval  tactics 
was  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  superior 
abilities  of  Capt  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for 
"die  manoeuvres  by  whtoi  he  was  so  successful  against 
Langani  and  De  Grasse.  But,  supposing  this  to  be 
true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolish 
commander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ablest 
officers  for  his  first  captains,  nor  would  such  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  RocbieVs  skiU  in  the  science  of 
navid  war,  or  however  much  ne  may  have  been  behol- 
den to  the  councils  of  others,  he  certainly  possessed  him- 
self the  distinguished  meritof  indefatigable  exertion ;  for 
he  never  omitted  any  thing  within  ^e  compass  of  his 
power  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  He  therefore  un- 
questionably deserves  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
covntry.  In  the  year  1 783  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica  voted  L.1 000  towards  erecting  a  marble  statue 
to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
his  gaUant  services,  so  timely  and  gloriously  performed 
for  the  salvation  of  that  island  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  British  West  India  islands  and  trade  in 
general.  A  pillar  was  also  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Siift  gallant  officer,  upon  tlie  Brythen  in  Shropshine. 

But  whatever  were  the  talents  of  Lord  Rodney  as  a 
naval  commander,  there  is  a  more  splendid  part  of  his 
character  which  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  Before 
lus  success  against  the  Spanish  a^iral  Don  Langani, 
the  English  prisoners  in  Spain  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  inhumanity,  and  it  required  more  than  ordinary 
strength  of  constitution  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  Spanish  prison.  When  the  Spanish  admiral  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  Lord  Rodney,  bom  himself,  hi»  officers, 
and  men,  expected  to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  give ;  but  they  were  astonished 
to  find  in  Lord  Rodney  a  man  who  felt  for  their  misfor- 
tunes, relieved  their  wants,  and  who,  by  his  polite  be- 
haviour to  his  prisoners,  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
cure a  mitigation  ^the  sufferings  of  English  prisoners 
in  Spain.  He  represented  the  miserable  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  t>btained  a  pro- 
uise  that  Englishmen,  when  prisoners  in  Spain,  should 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  thor  situation  would  permit 
This  was  doing  his  country  a  servioe,  which  will  make 
him  stand  as  high  in  die  estimation  of  good  men  as  the 
most  astonishing  display  of  courage,  which  is  not  always 
met  with  in  a  cultivated  mind. 

ROE,  the  seed  or  spawn  offish.  That  of  the  male 
ishes  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  toft  roe, 
or  miU ;  and  that  of  the  female,  hard  roe,  tnr  sftanm. 
So  inooneeivably mOMfous  are  these  orula  or  small  eggs, 
dMt  M.  Petit  found  MS,244  of  them  in  a  carp  of  18 
indies ;  but  M.  Lienwenhoek  found  in  a  carp  no  more 
Aan  Sll,689.  This  last  gentleman  observes,  that  there 
are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod ;  and  that  a  com* 
mon  one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roiy  in  ZooU^.  See  Cbrtus,  Mammalia  /»- 
iex. 
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ROEBUCK,  John,  M.  D.  was  bom  tft  Sheffield  in  li«bui*7 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1718.  His  father  was  a  manu-  v*nr*^  • 
facturer  of  Sheffield  goods,  and  by  his  ability  and  indus- 
try procured  a  considerable  fortune.  He  intended  John 
to  follow  his  own  lucrative  employment;  but  he  was 
poweritilly  attached  to  other  pursuits,  and  his  fattier  did 
not  discourage  his  rising  genius,  liut  gave  him  a  liberal 
education. 

•  When  done  with  the  school,  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  o£  Dr  Doddridge,  by  whose  instructions  he  was 
rapidly  improved  in  many  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
During  his  residence  in  the  Doctor's  academy  at  NorSi- 
ampton,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr 
Dyson  and  Dr  Akenside,  whose  friendship  ksted  to  th^ 
close  of  life. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  academy,  he  wrs 
afberwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  medicine  and  chemistry  in  particular,  which 
then  began  to  attract  some  attention  in  Scotland.  He 
was  muoi  distinguished  among  hisfellowstudentsbyhis 
logical  and  metaphysical  acuteness,  and  by  great  inge- 
nuity in  his  aiguments.  At  Edinburgh  he  likewise 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Robertson, 
and  other  litmry  disracters. 

Having  completed  his  medical  studies  at  Edinbmrgis 
and  wholly  attached  to  the  practice  of  physic,  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  obtain- 
ed a  degree  in  medicine.  He  received  his  diploma  in 
Februaiy  174>S,  to  which  were  affixed  the  respectable 
names  of  Muschenbroek,  Osterdyk,  Van  Royen,  Albi nus^ 
Gaubius,  fee  He  afterwards  senled  as  a  physician  at 
Birmingham,  a  place  which  thai  began  to  make  a  ra- 
pid progrefss  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  population,  and 
where  a  favourable  opening  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  death  of  an  aged  physician.  In  thTs  capacity  he  hnd 
every  thing  to  favotir  his  success,  such  as  his  education, 
talents,  and  interesting  manners,  and  he  accordingly 
met  with  encouragement  more  rapid  and  extensive  ihan 
his  expectations  had  presaged.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  his  industry  and  studies  were  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects than  those  of  kts  profession,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  to  that  of  diemistry,  the  utility  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  extend  to  the  aits  and  manufactures.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  he  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in 
his  own  house,  where  every  moment  -of  his  time  ws^s 
spent,  not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. There  he  carried  on  various  •chemical  processes 
of  great  importance,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture projects. 

In  this  manner  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain 
improved  methods  of  refining  gold  and  silver,  and  an  in- 
genious method  of  collecting  the  smaller  paitides  of 
these  metals,  which  manufacturers  had  formerly  lost. 
He  also  discovered  improved  methods  of  making  subli- 
mate hartshorn,  and  many  other  articles  of  equal  impor- 
tance. Much  of  his  time  being  still  employed  in  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  he  found  it  necessary  to  connect 
himsdf  with  some  confidential  person,  and  who  might 
be  quailed  to  assist  him  with  the  important  establish- 
ments he  had  in  view.  He  therefore  made  choice  of 
Mr  Sanrael  Garbet  of  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  whose 
activity,  abilities,  and  enterprising  spirit,  well  qualified 
himforbearing  his  part  in  their  sul^quent  undertakings. 

In  the  year  1747>  Dr  Roebuck  married  Miss  Axm 
Roe  of  SheSekL  **«  lady  of  a  great  and  generous  spirit. 
t  '  O  ..      weUj 
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nbdbodc.  ^ell  qualified  to  support  him  under  themany  disappoint- 
I— ■!  m^  ments  in  businesswhichheatterwards  experienced.  Hit 
chemical  studies  led  him  to  the  discovery  ef  many 
^ings  both  of  a  public  and  private  advsiatage. 

The  exteuBive  use  of  sulphuvtt:  add  in  chemistry  led 
many  to  various  methods  of  obtaining  it,  and  Dr  Roe- 
buck  attempted  to  prepare  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
duce the  price,  for  which  purpose  he  substituted  leaden 
iressels  in  the  room  of  glass ;  and  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune tb  effect  his  benevolent  tlesii^»  He  established  a 
manufacture  of  this  useful  article  at  Prestcnpans  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  17*9,  which  was  opposed  by  Dr 
Ward,  but  wiUiout  success,  as  Roebuck's  discovery  did 
not  come  within  Dr  Ward'is  patent.  By  concealment 
and  secrecy  Dr  Roebuck  and  his  partner  preserved  the 
advantages  of  their  industry  and  ingenuity  for  a  number 
of  years,  supplying  the  public  with  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
much  cheeper  rate  than  had  been  formerly  done. 

He  found  it  expedient  to  give  up  his  medical  profes« 
sion  altogether,  and  he  resided  in  Scotland  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  He  made  some  discoveries  in 
the  smelting  of  iron-stone,  greatly  faeilitatinir  that  pro- 
cess by  using  pit  coal  instead  of  Qharcoal.  He  and  h» 
partner  therefore  projected  a  very  extensi  vemanufadory 
ef  iron,  i^at  which  they  soon  procured  a  sufficient  capi- 
tal, as  their  friends  had  mudi  confidence  in  their  inte- 
grity and  al>iliti€S.  Dr  Roebuck  at  length  made  choice 
ef  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Canon  as  the  most 
advantageous  situationfor  the  establi^hmentof  their  iron 
manufactory,  abundance  of  iron-atone,  lime-stone,  and 
coal,  being  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
pKparations  for  this  eatablishinent  were  finished  in  the 
end  of  the  year  ITSQ,  and  the  first  furnace  was  blown 
-on  the  2st  of  January  1760«  rafter  which  a  second  was 
in  a  short  time  erected. 

These  works  turned  the  attention  of  Dr  Roebuck  to 
the  state  of  eoal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thai  place,  and 
to  the  means  of  procuring  the  extraordinary  supplies  of 
it  which  the  iron- works  might  require  in  future.  He 
.  therefore  became  lessee  oi  the  extensive  coal  and  salt 
works  at  Borrowstownness,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  sunk,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
•years,  not  only  his  own,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
wife's  fortune,  but  the  regular  profits  ef  his  more  suc- 
;  ceasful  works;  and  what  distressed  him  above  every  thing 
else,  the  great  siuns  of  money  which  he  borrowed  from 
his  relations  andfriends,  without  the  prospect  of  ever  be- 
ing able  to  repay  them.  This  ruinous  adventure  cut  off 
for  ever  the  flattering  prospects  of  an  independent  for- 
tune which  his  family  once  had ;  and  he  drew  from  his 
colliery  only  a  moderate  annual  support,  owing  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  creditors.  When  he  died,  his  widow 
was  left  without  any  provision  for  her  immediate  or  fil- 
ature support,  and  without  the  smallest  advantage  firom 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  meritorious  industry  of 
her  husband* 

.  Some  years  before  his  death,  Dr  Roebuck  was  seised 
with  a  disorder  that  required  a  dangecous  opetation,  and 
which  he  bore  with  his.  usual  spirit  and  resolution.  He 
was  restored  to  a  considerable  share  of  his  wonted  heahh 
and  activity ;  but  itaefiects  never  wholly  left  him.  He 
visited  his  works  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  tkeease, 
in  order  to  give  instructions  to  his  clerks  and  overseers, 
and  was  confined  to.  bed  only-a  few  days.   He  departed 


this  1%  on  the  ITU  of  July,  1794»  retaining  all  Ilia 
fiunilties,  spirit,  and  good  humour,  to  the  last 

A  life  so  devoted  to  business  Ic^  little  time  for  pub- 
lications of  any  kind  ;  but  the  few  he  left  behind  him 
sufficiently  show  what  might  have  been  expected  ftooL 
his  pen,  had  the  most  of  his  time  been  spent  in  study. 
All  his  writings  that  have  been  published,  except  two 
•  political  pamphlets,  are,  a  comparison  of  the  heat  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  experiments  on  ignited  bo- 
dies, and  observations  on  the  ripening  and  filling  of 
eom. 

ROELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
J89th  order,  Campanacece,     See  Botany  Index, 

ROEMER,  Olaus,  a  celebrated  Danish  mathemati* 
dan  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Arhusen  in  Jutland; 
in  the  year  1644,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Co- 
penhagen at  the  age  of  1 8.  By  his  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  he  be- 
came so  eminent  in  those  sciences,  that  Picard  was  asto- 
nished and  delighted  with  him,  when  making  dbserva-^ 
tiona  in  the  north,  by  the  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  He 
was  prevailed  an  to  accompany  Picard  to  France,  and 
being  presented  to  the  king,  he  was  chosen  the  dau- 
phin's tutor  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  He  was  after- 
wards united  with  Picard  and  Cassini  in  making  astrono- 
mical observations,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1672- 

His  discoveries  acquired  him  great  reputation  during 
his  ten  years  residence  at  Paris ;  and  he  did  not  scruple^ 
to  assert,  that  Picard  and  Cassini  took  the  merit  of  ma- 
ny things  which  belonged  exclusively  to  himself.  Roo- 
mer was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  velocity  with 
which  light  moves,  by  iheans  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  determining  it  to  be  about  7  or  8  minutes  in 
coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  This  opinion  waa 
cypposed  by  many,  but  it  was  afterwards  demonstrated 
in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  recalled  Soemer  to 
his  native  country  in  the  year  1681,  when  he  was  an- 
pointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen ;  and  he 
was  also  employed  in  the  reformation  of  ^e  coin  and 
architecture  of  the  country,  in  regulnting  die  weighta 
and  measures,  and  in  laying  out  the  high  roads  through-^ 
out  the  kingdom,  in  the  discharge  of  which  his  conduct 
was  truly  creditable  to  himself,  and  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  his  royal  employer.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  king  bestowed  many  dignities  upon  him, 
and  among  others  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. In  fine,  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state 
and  burgomaater  of  Copenhagen,  under  Frederic  IV. 
who  succeeded  Christian  already  mentioned. 

While  Roemer  was  engaged  in  preparing  to  pubh'sir 
the  result  of  his  observations,  he  was  taken  off  by  dealii 
on  the  19th  of  September  1710,  when  about  66  years 
of  age.  Horrebow,  his  disciple,  made  up  this  Iom,  by 
pub^shing  in  4to,  in  1755,  Wmi  professor  of  astnKiomy 
at  Copenhagen,  various  observationa  of  Roemer,  with  his 
method  of  observing,  under  the  title  of  Basis  Astrtno^ 
«i«r.  He  had  also  printed  varieiis  astronomical  obser- 
vations and  pieces  in  several  volumes  of  the  Mcmoifa 
of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  ef  die  in* 
atitution  of  1666,  parttcvltfly  vols.  Ist  and  10th  of  that 
collection. 

ROGA« 
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ROOA,  in  antiquity,  a  present  whicli  the  emperors 
made  to  the  senators,  magistrates,  and  even  to  the  f>eo- 
ple ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy.  These 
Tog«  were  distributed  by  th«  emperors  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  tlie  naialis  dies 
of  the  cities ;  and  by  the  popes  andpatrinrobs  in  passion- 
week.  Roga  is  abo  used  ifor  the  OMBmon  pay  of  the 
•ohiiers. 

ROGATION,  RooATio,  in  the  Roman  jurispm. 
denoe,  a  demand  made  by  the  consuls  or  tribunes  of  ihe 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  proposed  to  be  passed. 
Rogatio  iff  also  used  for  the  decree  itself  made  in  conse* 
quenceof  the  people's  giving  their  assent  tothis  demand; 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  temUui  consuUvm,  or  decree  (^ 
the  senate. 

RooATioif^'Wtek,  the  week  immediately  succeeding 
Whitsunday  ;  so  called  from  the  three  feasts  therein,  vis* 
m  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

ROGER  DK  Ho\BDKN,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
century,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  roost  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Homden,  some  time  in 
Ae  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  first 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  studied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  most 
lasbionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learnings  He  be- 
came domestic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him 
to  transact  several  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  in  which  he  ac« 
quitted  himself  with  honour.  But  his  most  meritorious 
work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  IX  731, 
when  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  ends,  to  A.  D.  1S02. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  our 
ancient  histories,  is  more  vsluable  for  the  sincerity  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  facts  which 
it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  or  the  regu- 
larity of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  Law,  an  idle  sturdy  begcrar;  who  by 
ancient  statutes  is  for  the  first  offence  called  a  rogue  if 
ikejini  degree,  and  punished  by  whipping,  and  boruig 
through  the  gristle  c^the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  ;  aiid 
lor  the  second  offence,  is  termed  Brogue  ojthe  second de^ 
gree,  and  if  above  18  years  ofage,  ordered  to  be  ezecu« 
ted  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN,  Petbr  db.  Chevalier  de  Gi6,  and  mar- 
shal of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Marshal 
de  OU,  was  the  son  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  first  of  the 
name,  lord  of  Gutoien6  and  Montauban,  and  descended 
of  one  of  the  most  ancientandmost  illustrious  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan  before  the  Revo- 
lution, hdd  the  rank  of  prince  in  France  in  consequence 
of  deriving  it  sorigin  from  the  first  sovereignsofBrittany, 
and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  them- 
selves in  the  states  general  of  that  province  held  in  1088. 
The  house  of  Rohan  had  still  another  advantage,  which 
was  common  to  it  with  yery  few  families,  even  the  moat 
distinguished  among  the  princes,  namely  that  instead  of 
having  been  aggrandised  by  the  wealth  procured  from 
aU&snees,  it  had  held  in  itself  for  seven  centuries  the  lar^ 
gait  possessions  of  any  family  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Louis  XL 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France 
in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  th^  indisposition  of  that  prince  at 
Chuioii]iil484»    Two  years  afterwards  he  opposed  the 


attacks  of  the  archduke  of  Austria  upon  Picafdy.  He  ^  ^M.^ 
commanded  the  van^^uiurd  at  the  battle  of  Fornoue  m 
1495,  andsignaliaed  him&eif  muchin  that  engagement 
His  bravery  procured  him  the  countenance  and  confi- 
detice  of  Louis  Xll.  who  appointed  him  his  prime 
couttselbr,  and  jeeneral  of  the  iinny  in  Italy  •  but  these 
advantages  he  lost,  by  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Anna 
of  Brittany  the  queen. 

The  marshal  had  stopped  »orae  of  her  equipage  on  the 
road  to  NanU ;  for  whieli  that  vindictive  princesa  pre- 
vailed on  her  husbsnd  to  enter  into  a  process  against  bim 
before  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  at  that  time  the  most 
rigorous  and  severe  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  ca  the  1 5th 
of  February  1 50b*  found  guilty,  banished  from  ihe  court, 
and  deprived  of  the  {urivileges  and  emolumenta  of  his  oC- 
fice  for  five  yean.  The  expence  of  this  prosecution  •« 
mounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres,  and  it  did  no  hon- 
our either  to  the  king  or  the  queen.  Ifindeeditbetrue» 
that  the  queen  was  never  so  much  delighted  as  with  the 
humiliation  of  her  enemies,  she  Jiad  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  here.  John  of  Authon,  who  hath  enterad  into 
a  pretty  fuU  detail  of  this  afiaur,  reporta  that  Gi^,  being 
renaoved  to  tfte  Chateau  de  Dreux,  became  an  object  of 
ridicule  tothe  witnesses  whohad  sworn  against  him.  H^ 
wore  a-  long  white  beard,  and,  quite  full  of  the  thoughta 
of  his  disgrace,  took  it  on  one  occasion  in  his  hands  and 
c\»vered  fis  face  with  it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain 
d'Albert>  count  of  Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where 
his  master  was  reposing  himself,  end  attacked  the  beard 
of  Gi^,  who,  with  some  difiiculty,  extricated  himselE 
This  scene  not  only  occasioned  much  laughter  to  the 
whole  company  who  were  present,  but  likewise  became 
instantly  the  subject  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which 
were  then  acting  in  France.  Even  the  school-boys  made 
a  representation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  queen,  they  said,  that  there  wa|i  a  marshal  who 
wished  to  shoe  an  ass  (an  one),  but  that  he  received  such 
a  blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into 
the  garden.  Mareschal  de  Gi6  died  at  Paris,  the  22d 
April  1513,  perfectiy  disgusted  with  courta  and  graa« 
deur. 

Rohan,  Henry  duke  of,  peer  of  France^  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Brittany 
in  1579*     Henry  IV.  under  whose  eyes  he  gave  distin- 
guished proofa  of  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Ami^, 
when  only  16  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as  mucha^ 
fection  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  After  the  death 
of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calvinists  in  France ; 
and  was  equally  formidable  foi  his  genius  as  his  sword. 
In  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  righto  of  his  party, 
he  maintained  three  wars  against  Louis  XIII.  The  first, 
which  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestanta, 
broke  out  when  that  prince  wiaheid  to  establish  the  Ro- 
mish religion  in  Le  Beam  :  the  second,  because  of  the 
ai^ge  which  Cardinal  De  Rtcblieu  caused  to  be  laid  to 
Rochelle :  and  the  third,  when  that  place  was  besieged 
a  second  time.    The  consequences  of  this  wsr  are  suffi- 
cientiy  known ;  Rochelle  surrendered ;  and  the  duke  de 
Rohan  perceiving,  that  after  the  taking  of  this  place, 
the  majority  of  bis  party  were  endeavouring  to  make  up 
matters  with  the  court,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  them 
a  general  peace  in<  1629,  upon  very  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous terms.     The  only  sacrifice  of  importance 
which  the  Huguenote  were  obliged  to  make,  was  their 
O  fi  fortifications ; 
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Tortiflcadons ;  which  pat  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew 
^  the  war.  *  SomefactioasperscmStdissatiflfied  with  seeing 
their  fortresses  fall  into  their  enemies  hands,  were  ready 
to  accuse  their  general  of  having  sold  them.  This  great 
man,  undeservingofsuchodiousingratitude^presehtedhis 
breast  to  these  enraged  malcontents,  and  said,  "  Strike^ 
•trike !  I  wish  todie  by  your  hands^after  I  have  hasard- 
ed  my  life  in  your  service."  The  peace  of  16S^  having 
extinguished  the  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
no  longer  of  use  to  his  party,  and  become  disagreeable 
at  court,  retired  to  Venice.     There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchess  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of  the 
fiunous  Sully.  Whilst  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte,  that  for 
fOO,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  20,000,  the 
<jnind  Signior  would  give  him  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
•fully  invest  him  with  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of 
4(ing.    The  duke  was  warmly  inclined  to  comply  with 
this  proposal,  and  to  settle  in  the  island  the  Protestant 
families  of  France  and  Grermany.     He  negociated  this 
business  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the 
patrisrch  Cyril,  with  whomhehadmuch  correspondence; 
bat  different  circumstances,  and  in  particular  the  death 
of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to  break  off  tlie  treaty.  The 
republic  of  Venice  chose  Rohan  for  their  commander  in 
chief  against  the  imperialists ;  but  Louis  HI.  took  him 
from  the  Venetians,  and  sent  him  ambassador  intaSwis* 
serland,  and  into  the  Grisons.  He  widied  to  assist  these 
people  in  bringing  back  La  Valtdine  under  their  obe- 
dience, the  revolt  of  which  the  Spaniards  and  Imperia- 
lists  encouraged.     Rohan,  being  declared  general  of  the 
Grisons,  altar  many  victories,  drove  thie  German  and 
Spanish  troops  entirely  from  La  Valteline  in  \63S.  He 
defeated  the  Spaniards  again  in  1636  at  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Come.     France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  with- 
draw  her  troops,  the  Grisons  rose  up  in  arms,  and  the 
chike  de  Rohan,  not  satisfied  with  Uie  conduct  of  the 
court,  entered  into  a  special  treaty  with  them  the  28th 
March  l637.    l^his  hero,  fearing  the  retentment  of 
cardinal  de  Richliea,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to 
join  his  friend  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  wished 
him  to  undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready 
to  engage  the  Imperialists  near  Rhinfield.     Although  he 
declined  this  honour,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Nassau,  with  which  hethrew  the  enemy  into 
confusion ;  but  was  himself  wounded,  February  28. 1683, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59-     He  was  interred  May  27.  in  the  church 
of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
monument  of  marble  erected  to  his  memory,  having 
on  it  the  most  illustrious  actions  of  his  life.     The  duke 
de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time, 
equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable,  like  them, 
ot  settltnga  commonwealth ;  but  moresealous  than  they 
for  religion,  or  at  least  appearing  to  be  so.     He  was 
vigilant  and  indefatieable,  not  allowing  himself  any 
pleasures  which  might  take  off  his  attention  from  his 
necessary  employments,  and  well  qualified  for  being  the 
head  of  a  party ;  a  post  very  difficult  to  retain,  and 
in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  his  enemies  and 
his  friends.     It  is  in  tilts  light  that  Voltaire  has  viewed 
f  his  illustrious  character,  when  he  composed  the  follow- 
ing verse : 


Av^e  tout  kg  lakruleCidranoii  fait  HaUre:  "J 

II  agit  en  Herox  :  en  Sage  U  icrivii.  ^^* 

lifui  mime  grand  honme  en  eomhaifytni  son  Ma&re,  ^^ 
Ei  plus  grand  iorsqn'U  k  sermi. 

'  His  mtlttary  virtues  were  much  heightenedby  the  sweet- 
ness  of  his  disposition,  his  affable  and  courteous  manners, 
and  by  a  generosity  which  hdd  few  examples.  Neither 
ambition,  {Nride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever  be  traced 
in  his  character.  He  was  wont  to  say.  that "  true  glory 
and  a  seal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt  where  self- 
interest  reisi^ned."     Rohan  had  always  a  particular  re- 
gard for  Henry  the  Fourth  :  *'  Truly  (said  he,  som&. 
dnie  after  theileath  of  that  prince)    when  I  think  of 
him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.     A  wound  received 
in  his  presence  would  have  afforded  me  more  satisfac- 
tion than  now  to  gain  a  battle.     I  would  have  valued 
an  encomium  from  him  iu  this  art,  of  which  he  was  the 
greatest  master  of  his  time,  more  tlun  the  united  praises 
of  all  the  commanders  now  living/'     He  wrote  several 
interesting  performances :  1.  The  Interests  of  Princes,, 
printed  at  Cologne  in  l666,  in  12mo:  in  which  work 
be  fully  examines  the  public  interests  of  all  the  princes 
of  Europe.     2.  The  Perfect  General,  or  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  wars  from  Caesar's  Commentaries,  in  1 2mo. 
1b  this  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
tactics  of  tlie  ancients  might  be  of  much  use  to  the 
moderns.     S.  A  Treatise  on  t])e  Corruption  of  the  Ani^ 
cient  Militia.     4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Government  of  the 
Thirteen  Provinces.     5.  Memoirs ;  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  in  2  vols.  I2mo.     They  contain  the  history  oS 
France  from  l6lO  to  l629-     6.  A  Collection  of  sirae 
Political  Discourses  on  State  Affairs,  from  I6l2  to  1639, 
8vo,  Paris,  1644»  1693,  1755;   with  the  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Duke  de  Rohan  relative  to  the  war 
of  La  Valteline,  3  vols.  12mo,  Geneva,   1757.     This 
wasthe  first  edition  which  appeared  of  these  curious  me* 
moirs :  We  owe  it  to  the  great  attention  and  diligence 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,  who  published  them  from 
different  authentic  manuscripts.  He  likewise  ornament- 
ed this  edition  with  geographical,  historical,  and  genea- 
logical notes,  and  a  preface,  wbidi  contains  an  abridged, 
but  highly  interesting  life,  of  the  dukede  Rohan,  author 
of  the  memoirs.     The  Abb6  P^rau  has  also  written  a 
life  of  him,  which  occupies  the  21st  and  22d  volumea 
of  the  History  of  the  Illustrious  Men  of  France.  Some 
want  of  spirit  might  be  excused  in  the  detail  of  wars 
finished  upwards  of  140  years  ago  ;  yet  the  memoirs  pf 
the  duke  de  Rohan  still  afford  considerable  pleasure  in 
the  perdsd.     He  tells  his  slory  with  humour,  with  suf- 
ficient exactness,  and  in  such  a  s^le  as  procures  the  coa« 
fidence  of  the  reader. 

ROHAULT,  Jaisks,  a  celebrated  Cartesian  phi« 
losc^her,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1620.  He  becaoie  well  skilled  in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  he  be« 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Clerselier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Rohault  also  taught 
philosophy  in  the  same  city  with  uncommon  af^>lause. 
He  there  improved  the  arta,  and  gave  excellent  lectures 
to  the  artists  and  workmen.  He  died  at  Paris  in  l675- 
He  wrote  in  French,  1.  A  Treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. 2.  The  Elementa  pf  the  Mathematics.  S.  A 
Treatise  on  Mechanics,  which  is  vtry  purioua.  4.  Phi- 
losophical 
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l<Mophioftl  CoiiTersatkins,  and  other  woHu.  His  Physics 
have  been  translated  into  Latin^  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
with  notes,  ui  which  the  Cartesian  errors  are  corrected 
upon  the  Newtonian  system. 

ROLAND RA>  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
syngenesis  dass;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  49th  order^  Composiict.  The  common  ca^yx  con* 
aists  of  distinct/(uct(/t^  between  each  of  which  are  short 
mputwut,  the  whole  forming  a  roand  head.  The  partial 
calyx  is  bivalved.  The  corolla  is  small  and  funnel- 
diaped,  ttie  tube  small  as  a  thready  the  Iccinke  short  and 
acute.  The  stamina  are  five ;  the  style  bifid*  It  has 
na  other  seed-vessel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  con- 
tains a  long  three-sided  seed.  Of  this  there  is  only  one 
speeies  vis.  the  Argentea,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  found  in  copses  and  waste  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufactories,  something  wound  and  fold- 
ed up  in  a  cyHndrical  form. 

Few  stuffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  satins,  gauses, 
and  crapes ;  which  are  apt  to  break,  antl  take  plaits 
not  easy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwise.  Ribbons, 
laoes,  gallons,  aud  padoas  of  all  kinds,  are  also  thus  rol- 
led. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twisted  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twist  over  twist  about  a  atick  or 
roller.  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  sold  in  America  in 
rails  of  various  weights ;  and  it  is  not  till  ita  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  HoHand,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  €i  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
of  60  skins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls  ;  and  in  Cicero's  time  the  libraries  consisted  who'ly 
of  such  rolls. 

Roll,  in  Law,  signifies  a  schedule  or  parchment 
wluch  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  farm  of  a 
pipe. 

In  these  schedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  acts  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re- 
cords of  the  court.  Of  these  the  e  are  in  the  exchequer 
several  kindi,  as  die  great  wardrobe  rol>,  the  cofferer's 
r.  I^  the  sul)sidy-roll,  &c. 

RoH  ii  also  u«ed  for  a  li  st  of  the  nanres  of  persons  of 
the  same  condition,  or  of  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  same  engagement  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rait^*,  and  service*,  of  each 
tenant  ase  copied  and  enrolled. 

Cahet'head  72oix,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples  in  which 
every  bencher  ii  taxed  yearly  at  Ss.  every  barrister  at 
Is.  6d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  Ij^.  to 
the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  house,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in  Easter- 
term. 

itfic«fcr-22oLL,  that  in  which  are  entered  the  soldiers 
•f  every^troop,  company,  regiment,  &c.  As  soon  as  a 
s  tldier's  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
fer  him  to  desert. 

RoLLS^Offke,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
dumcery. 

MaHer  of  ike  RoLtsS.    See  Master  of  the  BolU. 

Rider^BoLL,  asche<)ule  «f  parchmentnequentlysew* 
ed  or  added  to  some  part  ef  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  ^  Parchment,  are  the  manuscript  registers 
er  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  our  anciiDtparlianmts, 


which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrosis- 
ed  on  parchment  and  prodnimed  o)>enty  in  every  coun* 
ty.  In  thesp  rolls  are  aho  cuntaine  1  a  geat  m4ny  de- 
cisions of  difficult  points  (if  law,  which  were  frequent*  ^ 
ly  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decinon  of  that  high 
court. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  is  also  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brass, 
&c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  in  the  construction  of 
several  machine?,  and  in  several  works  and  manufac- 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glass  mmufacture  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  cast  brass,  which  serves 
to  conduct  the  melted  glass  to  the  end  of  the  table  on 
which  large  looking-glasses,  &a  are  cast. 

Founders  also  use  a  roll  to  work  the  sand  which  they 
use  in  making  their  mould* 

The  presses  called  calendart,  as  serving  to  calendar 
stuffs  withal,  consist,  among  other  essential  parts,  of 
two  rollers*  It  is  also  between  the  two  rollers  that  the 
waves  aie  given  to  silks,  mohairs,  and  other  stuffs  jnx>« 
per  to  be  tabbied. 

Impressions  from  copper-plates  are  also  taken  by  pas- 
sing the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rovers.  See  Rtf^ 
ling-Press  Printing, 

Rolls,  in  flatting-mills,  &c.  are  two  iron  instruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  serve  to  draw  or  stretch 
out  plates  of  ga*d,  silver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  sugar-work9>  ate  two  large  ircn  barrels 
which  serve  to  bruise  the  canes>  and  to  express  the 
juice.  These  are  cast  hoUow,  and  their  cavities  are  fill* 
ed  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  properly 
the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  Surgery,  a  long  and  broad  bandage, 
usually  of  linen-cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the  body, 
to  keep  it  in,  or  dispo^  it  to  a  state  of  health. 

ROLLI,  Paul,  an  lulian  poet,  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1 6S7.  He  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Gravina,  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste 
^ir  learning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
English  lord  having  brought  him  to  London,  introdu- 
ced him  to  the  royal  family  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan 
languige.  Rolli  remained  in  England  till  :the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  his  protector,  and  the  patroness  of  lite- 
hiture  in  general.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  17^7,  where 
he  died  in  I767>  in  the  80th  year  of  hia  age,  leaving 
behind  him  a  veiy  curious  collection  in  natural  history, 
&c  and  a  valuable  and  well  chosen  library..  His  prin- 
cipal works  first  appeared  in  London  in  1 7^5,  in  8vo* 
They  consist  of  Odes  in  blank  verse,.  Elegies,  Songs, 
i&c.  after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  and  a^-Collection  of 
Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in  1 776y  in  8vo,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life  by  the  abb6  FondinL 
What  Mavtial  said  of  his  own  Collection  may  be  said  of 
this, ''  That  there  are  few  good,.but  many  indifferent 
or  bad,  pieces  in  it."  RoUi,  however,  bore  the  cbarao* 
ter  of  one  of  t()e  best  Italian  poets  of  his  age.  During 
his  stay  in  London,  he  procured  editions  of  aeveral  au* 
thors  of  his  own^country.  Tbe  principal  of  these  were, 
the  Satires  of  Ariosto,-the  Burlesque  Works  of  Berni, 
Varchi,  &c.  8  voli.  in  8vo,  which  possesses  considerable 
merit  The  Decameron  of  Boccace,  1727;  in  4to  and 
folio;  in  which  he  has  faithfully  copied  the  ceklntted 
and  valuable  edition  published  by  the  Jiia/ea  in  15127  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  the  el^ant  Lucretia  of  MarcbeUi>  whic||^ 
after  themaaasov%>t  was  revised,  was  prinled'i&t^^''^oi^ 
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in  1 717,  in  8vo,  through  the  influencs  «nd  attention  of 
RoUi.  This  edition  is  beautiful;  but  die  work  is  thought 
to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  He  likewise  translated 
into  Italian  verse  the  Paradi^  Lost  of  Milton,  printed 
At  London  in  folio,  in  1735 ;  and  the  Odes  o£  Anacreon^ 
London  17«9,  i"  Svo. 

ROLLIN,  Charles,  a  justly  celebrated  French 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  bom 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  I66l.  He  studied  at 
Ihe  college  Du  Plessis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  bursary 
through  the  interest  of  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  White 
Mantle,  whom  he  bad  served  at  table,  and  who  disco- 
vered in  him  some  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  acquired 
the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  college, 
who  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him.  After  having 
studied  humanity  and  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Du 
Pleanis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  this  study,  and  never 
rose  in  the  chuidihigher  than  to  the  rank  of  atonsured 
priest  He  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  same  college ;  and  in  l6H8,  succeeded  Horsan,  his 
master,  as  pMfessor  of  eloquence,  in  the  royal  college. 
No  man  ever  exercised 'the  functions  of  it  with  greater 
edat :  he  often  made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the 
memorable  events  of  the  times;  and  frequently  acoom. 
panied  them  with  poems,  which  were  read  and  esteemed 
by  every  body.  In  1694,  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the 
university;  and  continued  in  that  office  two  years,  which 
was  then  a  mark  of  distinction.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  spoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He 
made  many  very  useful  regulations  in  tlie  university ; 
and  particularly  revived  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage,  which  was  then  much  neglected.  He  substitu- 
ted  academical  exercises  in  the  place  of  tragedies ;  and 
introduced  the  practice  whidi  had  been  fiNrmeriy  obser- 
ved, of  causing  the  students  to  get  by  heart  passages  of 
Scripture*  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention ; 
and  trained  innumerable  persons,  who  did  honour  to  the 
diurch,  the  state,  and  tlie  army.  The  first  president 
Portail  was  pleased  one  day  $o  reproach  Rdlin  in  a  jo- 
cular strain,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himself  in  doing  bu- 
siness :  to  whcrni  Hollin  replied,  with  that  plainness  and 
sincerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  "  It  becomes  you 
well.  Sir,  to  reproach  me  with  this :  it  is  this  habit  of 
labour  in  me  which  has  distinguished  you  in  the  place 
of  advocate-general,  whidi  has  raised  you  to  that  of  first 
president :  you  owe  the  greatness  of  your  fortune  to 
me." 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship.  Cardinal  No- 
allies  engaged  him  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  m  the  collage  of  Laon ;  and  in  this 
office  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  in  1699>  he 
was  with  great  reluctance  made  coadjutor  to  the  prin« 
(dpal  of  the  ceUege  of  Beauvais.  This  ceUege  was  then 
a  kmd  of  desert,  inhabited  by  very  few  students,  and 
without  any  manner  of  discipline :  but  RoUin's  great 
reputation  and  industry  soon  re-pe<^ed  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourishing  society  it  has  ever  since  continued* 
In  t^saituationhe  coatiaued  till  1712 ;  whan  the  war 
between  the  Jesuita  and  the  Jansenisto  drawing  towards 
fi  crisis,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevalence  c^  the  for« 
mer.  Father  le  Tellier^  the  king's  confesser,  a  furious 
agept  of  the  Jesuits^  incised  into  bis  master  prcrjudices 
against  RoUin,  wboee  connections  with  Cardinal  de  No^ 
ailley  yrf^A  40PC  bftye  wiffioed  to  have  jaedeL  him  • 


Jansenist;  and  on  this  aooount  he  lost  kis  share  In  thfe 
pr  nc  pality  of  Beauvais-  No  man,  however,  eould 
have  lost  less  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  happy  ;  re- 
tirement, books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be- 
gan to  be  employed  upon  Quinctilian ;  an  author  he 
justly  valued,  and  saw  neglected  not  without  uneasiness* 
He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  cu- 
rious than  useful  for  the  instruction  of  youth ;  he  placed 
sununaries  />r  contenta  at  the  head  of  each  chapter;  and 
he  aocompcinied  the  text  with  short  select  notes.  His 
edition  ap)iieared  in  17i5,  in  2  vols.  12mov  with  a« 
elegant  prefkce,  setting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1 7  i  0,  tne  university  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  suitable  to  the  iniportance  of  their  interesta  in  a 
very  critical  conjuncture  of  affiurs,  chose  RoUm  agmin 
rector :  but  he  was  displaced  in  about  two  months  by 
a  lettre  de  cachet  The  university  had  presented  to  tiM 
parliament  a  petition,  in  which  it  protested  against  ta» 
king  any  part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  late  disputes  ; 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  step,  occasioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
them  to  choose  a  rector  of  more  moderation.  What* 
ever  the  diversity  might  suffer  by  the  removal  ijf  Rol- 
lin, the  public  was  probab^  a  gainer ;  for  he  now  ap* 
plied  himself  to  compose  his  Treatise  upon  the  Manner 
€f  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  published,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more  in 
178X,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  justly  esteemed  for  the  sentiments 
of  religion  which  animate  ita  author,  whose  zeal  for  the 
public  good  prompted  him  to  select  the  choicest  pas* 
sages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  style  is  suffi* 
ciently  el^^nt,  but^e  language  on  some  occasions  is 
not  remarkable  for  delicacy;  and  in  the  book  altogether^ 
there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author  has 
indeed  spoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  has 
spoken  as  an  orator  on  subjecta  which  demand  the  in« 
vestigntion  of  the  i^osopher.  One  can  scarcely  re» 
duce  any  dling  in  h.m  to  principles.  -  For  example,  die 
three  species  of  eloquence ;  the  simple,  the  temperate^ 
and  the  sublime,  can  scarcely  be  understood  from  him 
when  we  read  that  the  one  resembles  a  Irugal  table ; 
the  second  a  beautiful  rum,  with  green  wood  growing 
on  ita  banks;  and  the  third  thunder  and  an  impetuous 
river  which  overthrows  every  thing  that  opposes  it. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  successful, 
and^stly  so ;  and  ita  success  encouraged  ita  author  to 
underUdie  another  work  of  equal  use  and  entertainment; 
his  Histaire  Atieienne,  &c  or  ''  Ancient  History  of  the 
£gyptians,Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes 
and  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks/'  which  he  fi- 
nished in  13  vols.  8vo,  and  published  between  1730  and 
1738.  M.  Vokaire,  after  having  observed  that  Rollin 
was  "  the  fu-st  member  of  the  university  of  Paris  who 
wrote  French  with  dignity  and  correctness,"  says  of 
this  work,  that  *'  though  the  last  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry>  are  not  equal  to  the  firsts 
it  is  nevertheless  the  best  compilation  that  has  yet  ap» 
peared  in  any  language ;  because  it  is  seldom  that  conw 
pilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remarkably  so." 
This  is  perhaps  laying  too  much.  Then  are  indeed  in 
this  work  some  passages  vary  well  handled ;  but  they 
are  only  such  as  he  hi^  taken  from  the  ancient  authors, 
in  dning  juikiei  In  whoa  he  wif  alwfijs  veiy  h^p3P. 
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The  reader  w31  easily  discover  in  this  work  the  same 
^   attachment  to  religion^  the  same  desire  for  the  publie 
good,  and  the  same  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  m  that 
on  the  belles  lettres.     But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  chronology  is  neither  exact  nor  corresponding ;  that 
he  states  facts  inaccurately ;  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  historians ;  that 
lie  often  intfemipts  the  most  solemn  narrations  with  mere 
trifles  ;  that  his  style  is  not  uniform ;  and  this  want  of 
uniformity  arises  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a 
modem  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.     Nothing  can 
be  morenoble  and  more  re6ned  than  his  reflections;  but 
they  are  strewed  with  too  sparing  a  hand,  and  want  that 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  histo- 
rians of  antiquity  are  read  with  so  much  pleasure.     He 
transgresses  the  rule  which  he  himself  hadestablished  in 
his  Treatise  on  Studies.  "  The  precepts  which  have  a 
respect  to  manners  (says  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make 
an  impression,  to  be  short  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a 
dart      That  is  the  most  certain  method  of  making 
them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind."     There  is  a  vi- 
sible negligence  in  his  diction  with  regard  to  grammati- 
cal custom,  and  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  which  he 
does  not  choose  at  all  times  with  sufficient  taste,  a1- 
tiiougfa,  on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preserved 
himself  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modem  authors. 
While  thelast  volumes  of  his  AndentHistory  wereprini* 
ing,  he  published  the  first  of  his  Roman  Hi^ftory ;  which 
he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eight  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  against  the  Cimbri,  about  70 
years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.     Mr  Crevier,  the 
worthy  disciple  of  Kollin,  continued  the  history  to  the 
battle  of  Actium,  which  closes  the  tenth  volume ;  and 
has  since  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  l6 
vols.  ISmo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  ConsUntine  the  Great. 
This  history  had  not  so  great  success  as  his  Ancient 
History  had.     Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  historical 
discourse  than  a  formal  history ;  for  the  author  does 
little  more  than  point  out  some  more  remarkable  events, 
while  he  dwells  with  a  sort  of  prolixity  on  those  parts 
which  furnish  him  a  free  field  for  moralising.     It  is  al- 
ternately diffuse  and  barren  ;  and  the  greatestadvantage 
of  the  work  is,  that  there  are  several  passages  from  T. 
Livy  translated  with  great  elegance  into  French.    He 
also  published  A  Latin  Translation  a£  most  of  the  The- 
ological Writings  relative  to  the  disputes  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived.     Rollin  was  one  of  the  moat  aealous 
adherents  of  Deacon  Paris ;  and  before  the  indosure  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  distinguished  character 
might  have  been  often  seen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his 
tomb..    This  he  confesses  in  his  Letters.     He  pub^ 
lished  also  Lesser  Pieces ;  containing  different  Letters, 
Latin  Harangues,  Discourses,  Complimentary  Addresses, 
&e.  P«ris  1771,  2  vols.  ISmo.     A  collection  which 
might  have  been  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
in  only  the  best  pieces.    It  is  notwithstanding  valuable 
for  same  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  solid  probity,  sound* 
reason,  and  the  seal  of  the  author  for  tibe  progress  of 
virtue  and  the  preservation  of  uste.    The  Latin  of 
Rollin  is  very  eorrect,  and  much  after  tfie-  Cicexonianh 
style,  and  embeliahed  with  most  judicious  thoughts  and' 
agreeable  images.     Full  of  the  reading  of  the  andents, 
firom  which  he  brought  qaotations  with  mm  much  pro«> 


priety  as  plenty,  he  expressed  himself  with  mudi  spirit 
and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deserve  the  same 
eulogium. 

This  excellent  person  died  in  ]7iL     He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in« 
scriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  r  but  as  he  had  not 
then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  rq>ute,  and 
found  he  had  more  business  upon  his  hands  than  wae- 
consistent  with  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  functions 
of  an  academician,  he  b^gedthe  privilegeaof  a  veteran^ 
which  were  honourably  granted  him.   Nevertheless,  he 
maintained  his  connections  with  the  academy,  attended 
their  assemblies  as  often  as  he  could,  laid  the  plan  of  his 
Ancient  History  before  them,  and  demanded  an  acade-: 
mician  for  his  censor.     Rollin  was  a  man  of  an  admir« 
able  composition ;  very  ingenious,  consummate  in  polite 
learnings  of  rigid  morals,  and  eminently  pious.  He  was. 
rather  too  religious ;  his  rdigion  carrying  him  into  the 
territories  of  superstition  ;  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  tlie  philosophic  in  his  nature  to  make  him  n 
very  perfect  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  benign, 
more  padfic,  more  sweet,  more  moderate,  than  RoUin'a 
temper.     He  showed,  it  must  be  owned,  some  aeal  for 
the  cause  of  Jansenism;  but  in  all  other  respects  he  was 
exceedingly  moderate.    The  celebrated  poet  Rousseau 
conceived  such  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  came  out 
of  banishment  incognito  to  Paris,  on  purpose  to  visit  him 
and  pay  his  respects  to  him.     He  looked  upon  hi&  hi- 
stories,  not  only  as  the  best  models  oi  the  historic  kind, 
but  as  a  complete  system  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a 
most  instructive  school  for  princes  as  well  as  8ubject9  to. 
learn  all  their  duties  in. 

Instead  of  blushing  at  the  lowness  of  his  birth,  RoUin 
on  no  occasion  he»itated  to  speak  of  it.  "  It  is  from 
the  Cyclop's  shop  (says  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  fraall  sword)  that 
I  have  takea  my  flight  towards  Parnassus."  He  was 
not,  however,  without  some  share  of  vanity,  especiallf 
at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
well-timed  praises  of  his  adherents  had  givenhim  avery 
high  opinion.  He  spoke  without  any  dissimulation 
what  he  thought ;  and  his  opinions  were  less  the  effect 
of  presumption  than  of  openness  of  heart.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  vain  witboutany  mixture  of  pridej 
Rollin  spoke  pretty  well ;  but  he  had  a  greater  readi-i 
ness  of  writing  than  speaking ;  and  much  more  satisfac- 
tion might  be  derived  from  his  works  than  £rom  his  con- 
versation. His  name  became  famous  throufhont  Eu«' 
rope ;  several  princes  sought  the  honour  of  his  iriend- 
ahip.  The  duke  ofCumberland  and  the  prince-royal  of 
Prussia  (jpfterwards  king)  were  among  the  list  of  his  ad- 
mirers. This  monarch  honoured  him  with  several  let** 
ters  ;  in  one  of  which  he  pays  him  the  following  com- 
pliment, *'  Men  of  your  character  are  fit  oompanioos 
for  kings."  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this  author,  it 
was,  we  suspect,  too  much  extolled  in  his  own  time,  and 
has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  which  a  ship  rock^from 
side  to  side  like  a  cradle,  occasioned  1>y  the  agitation  o^ 
the  waveSi 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  axis  pasting  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  ship :  so  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  rolling  motion  ; 
becattie  the  Jcentre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made 
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i«  pbfccd  «o  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  rc^sisfance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  displaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  ot  gravity,  the  radius  of 
whidi  extends  as  high  as  the  mast-heacis. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above 
the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi- 
nished, but  an  additicmal  force  to  oppose  the  motion  of 
rolling  will  be  communicated  to  tiiat  part  of  tlie  ship's 
bottom  which  is  below  the  x:entfe  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  of  ToHing,  wlren  pYO» 
duced  by  the  quality  or  stowage  of  the  ballast,  and  to 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented^  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  disposition  of  the  ballast,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  TriH.  It 
may,  however,  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  ship's  bottom  may  al&o  contribute  to 
diminish  this  movi-ment  considerably. 

Many  fatal  disasters  have  happened  to  ships  arising 
from  violent  rollings ;  as  the  loss  of  the  masts,  loosen-  - 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  straining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  sides,  so  as  to  weaken  the  bhip  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching. 

RoLLiNG-Preai.    See  Roliing^Ptacss. 
RoLLiNG^Tackle,  a  pulley  or  purchase  fastened  to 
that  part  of  a  sail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of  the 
roast,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  cloce  down  to  the 
leeward  when  the  sail  is  furled. 

It  is  used  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
fTlcti(si  against  the  mast  in  a  high  sea,  which  would  be 
equally  pernicious  to  both. 

ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor- 
wegian duke,  banished  fnm  his  cc  untry  by  Harold 
Harfager,  who  Conquered  Norway  in  ^70,  on  account 
of  the  piracies  he  exercised.  He  first  retired  with  his 
fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
weiit  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian 
hobili  y  had  fied  for  refuge  ever  since  Harold  had  be- 
come master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re- 
veived  with  open  arms  by  those  warriors,  who,  eager 
for  conquest  and  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to 
undertake  some  glorious  enterprise.  Rollo  setting  him- 
self at  their  head,  and,  seeing  his  power  formidable, 
tailed  towards  England,  whidi  had  been  long  as  it 
>  were  a  field  open  on  all  sides  to  the  violence  of  the 
northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  some 
years  before  established  such  onier  in  his  part  of  the 
island,  that  RoUo,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  de- 
spaired of  forming  "there  suchm  settlement  as  should 
make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  own^country.  He 
pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  suponatural dream, 
,  whidi  promised  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and 
which  served  at  least  to  support  the  ardour  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  weakness  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  andthe  confusion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
were  still  more  persuasive  reascms  to  injure  them  of 
success.  Having  therefore  sailed  up  the  Seine  lo 
Kouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, then  called  Neustria,  and  making  it  his  maga- 
aine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  be 
laid  siege  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  cession  of  Neustria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  in 
order  to  purchase  a  peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpe^ 
luity  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  as  a  feudal  dudiy  de- 


pendant on  the-erbwn  of  France.  A  description  of  the 
interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  us  , 
a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  these  Normans  (as 
they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  iu\xy  to  his  aovereij;n  lord  :'ny 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  those  of  the 
king  ;  and  absolutely  refused  to  kiss  his  feet,  as  cuHoia 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pnw 
vailed  on  to  let  one  of  bis  w  at  riors  perform  this  ceremo- 
ny in  his  stead ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  service,  suddenly  raised  the  king's  foot  sohigh,  that 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back ;  a  piece  of  mdcnesa 
which  was  only  laughed  at :  to  such  a  degree  were  the 
Normans Ytared,  and  Clun-les  despised. 

Soon  after,  Rollo  w.'m  persuaded  to  embra^^e  Chrifti* 
ani^y.  and  he  was  baptised  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  ^f  that  city.  A  a 
soon  as  he  saw  himself  in  full  possession  of  Normandy » 
he  exhibited  such  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap* 
py,  and  deserved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Religious,  wis?,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be« 
came,  after  Alfred,  the  greatest  and  most  humane 
prince  of  his  time. 

ROLLOCK,  Robert,  the  first  principal  of  the  uni* 
verBity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  David  RoUock  of 
Powis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.  He  was  bom  in  the 
year  1555,  and  was  taught  the  rudirrents  of  the  Latin 
tongue  by  a  person  then  eminent  in  his  profession.  He 
was  sent  fr;  m  school  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
where  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  made  pro- 
fess, r  of  phiiwso^hy  soon  after  he  cbtbined  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts. 

The  magi>tnite3  of  Edinburgh  having  petitioned  the 
king  to  found  a  university  in  that  city,  they  obtained  a 
charter  urder  the  great  seal,  by  which  they  were  al- 
lowed all  the  privi' eges  of  a  university,  w  h'ch  was  built 
in  158?,  and  Mr  hollock  was  chosen  principal  and 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was  soon  fanous  in  the  uni- 
versity on  account  of  his  lectureii,  and  alhong  his  coun* 
trymen  at  large  for  his  persuasive  mode  of  preaching. 
In  the  year  1 5p3,  Principal  Rollock  and  others  were  sp* 
pointed  l)y  parbamentto  confer  with  the  popish  lords  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  orte  of  tho«e  made 
choice  of  by  the  generalassembly,  to  present  his  majesty 
with  a  paper,  entitled,  the  dangers  wkhk,  ihroush  the 
impunity  of  excommvnieated  papitU^  traffickers  with  i/ie 
Spaniards,  and  other  enemies  if  the  religion  and  ttate^ 
are  imminent  to  the  true  religion  prrfesstd  within  this 
realm,  his  majesty s  person,  cronm,  and  liberty  of  this  our 
native  country.  His  zeal  against  popery  was  carried  to 
excess,  ai>d  he  seemstohave  been  of  opinion,  that  it  waa 
incumbent  on  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  idolatry 
with  death.  In  the  year  1 595,  he  was  empowerecl, 
along  with  others,  to  visit  the  diflTerent  universities  in 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  different  masters,  tiie  discipline  adopted 
by  them,  and  the  state  of  their  rents  and  living,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  next  general  assem- 
bly. 

He  was  cho'^en  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  in 
the  year  1 597>  at  which  period  he  was  fortunateenottgb 
'to  obtain  the  ridves8  4>f  several  glaring  abuses.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  conducting  the  af- 
^irs  of  the  church,  yet  Spottiswood  assures  us  that  he 
would  rather  have  piefefredi^drement  and  study.  In« 
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ieci,  the  feel>lene8s  of  his  constitution  was  not  equal  to 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  public  life^  which  he  did  not 
love  equal  to  the  retirement  of  study.  He  was  very 
much  affected  with  the  stone,  the  pains  of  which  he 
bore  with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  a  Christian. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  last  day  of  February 
ySQS,  in  the  4Sd  year  of  his  age^  beseeching  his  bre- 
thren, in  his  kst  moments,  to  be  more  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient to  their  gracious  sovereign. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  he  published  many  wbrks,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary.  A  Commentary  on 
the  first  book  of  Beza's  Questions ;  on  St  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  on  the  prophet  Daniel ;  a  Logical 
Analysis  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  some 
Questions  and  Answers  concerning  the  covenant  of 
Grace  and  the  Sacraments ;  a  treatise  of  Effectual  Call* 
ing ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  of  Paul  to  ^e 
Thessalonians  and  Philemon ;  on  fifteen  select  psalms ; 
on  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  With  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Kvangelists  upon  the  deaths  tesurrection,  and  ascension 
•f  Jesus  Christ ;  certain  Sermons  en  several  places  of 
St  Paul's  Epistles ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians;  a  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to. the 
Hebrews;  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  aCommen-^ 
tary  upon  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
St  Peter ;  a  Treatise  of  Justification,  and  another  of 
Excommunication.  All  these,  except  the  Sermons,  were 
written  in  Latin.  The  following  epitaph  seems  td 
prove  that  Rollock  was  much  esteemed  at  the  university 
•ver  which  he  presided. 

te  RoUoce,  extincto,urbsmoe8ta,academiam(£8taest; 

Et  tota  exequiis  Scotia  moesta  tuis. 
Uno  in  te  nobis  dederat  Deus  omnia,  in  uno 

Te  Deus  eripuit  omnia  quae  dederit 

ROMAN,  in  general,  something  belonging  to  the 
inty  of  Rome.     See  Romk. 

Kino  of  the  ROMANS,  in  Modem  History,  is  a 
prince  elected  to  be  successor  to  the  reigning  emperor 
of  Germany. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re- 
Ution  of  certain  adventures  designed  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 
the  novel  as  it  always  exhibits  actions  great,  dangerous, 
and  generally  extravagant  Many  authors  of  the  firec 
name  have  written  on  the  ancient  romance.  It  has  ex- 
ercised the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburton,  and  of  some 
ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  the 
iensibtlity  of  their  sex  to  unite  antiquarian  research 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  kilret.  We  have  not, 
however,  seen  anywhere  so  concise,  just,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  romances  as  in 
D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.  "  Romance  (says 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
Sction  and  love.     Men  of  learning  have  amused  thetn* 
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selves  widi  tracing  the  epocha  of  romance.  In  ihis 
research  they  have  displayed  more  ingenuity  than  judges 
ment ;  and  some  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  existed 
as  f«r  back  as  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  Dearchua,  one  of 
his  disciples,  having  written  several  works  of  this  amu- 
sing specie^. 

"  Let  us,  however,  b^  satisfied  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus>  a  bishop  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century,  and  whose  work  has  been  lately 
translated.  This  el^ant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene* 
Ion  {a).  Beauti'ul  as  Uiese  compositions  are  when 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  stored  with 
accurate  observations  on  human  nature.  In  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  opposed  their  progress.  However 
Heltodorus  may  have  delighted  those  who  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination>  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  style,  he  raised  himself, 
among  his  broUier  ecclesiastics,  enemies ;  who  at  length 
so  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  tynod,  that 
his  peHbrmance  was  dangerous  to  young  persons,  and 
that  if  the  author  did  not  suppress  it>  he  must  resign  kia 
bishopric  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  ronumoe  to 
his  bishopric.  Even  so  late  as  in  Racine's  time^  it  was 
held  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhallowed  pages.  He  in- 
fonns  us,  that  the  first  effusions  of  his  muse  were  in  con* 
sequence  of  studying  that  ancient  romance,  which  his 
master  observing  him  te  devour  with  the  keenness  of  a 
famished  man,  he  snatched  it  from  his  hands  «nd  Hung 
it  in  the  fire  ;  a  second  copy  experienced  the  same  fate. 
What  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  secretly  till  he  got  it  by 
heart ;  a^r  which  he  offered  it  to  his  master  with  a 
smile  to  bum,  if  he  chose,  like  the  others. 

The  decision  of  these  bigots  was  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  such  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
address  themselves  too  forcibly  to  the  passions,  and,  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,  hover 
on  the  bonlers  of  indecency.  This  censm^  is  certainly 
well-founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  «cted  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
such  as  common  prostitutes  would  in  this  age  thiidL  i»- 
decenl.  But  we  are  «t  present  concerned  with  the  orii 
gin  of  Romance. 

"  TheleamedFleury  thinksthattheywerenotknowft 
till  the  ISth  century,  and  gives  as  Uieir  original  the 
history  of  .the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  Verdier,  whose 
opinion  is  of  no  great  weight,  says  the  invention  of  ro^ 
manoe  was  owing  to  the  Normans  oif  France ;  and  that 
these  fictions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor- 
man language,  they  were  entitled  Normances;  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  that  of  Romances.  The  Spa* 
mards,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  Ronumzes,  which  also  did  the  Italians. 
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(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  inquires,  '  Is  AM  this  romance  tuf  the  Golden  Aiss,  by  Apuleius,  to  be  con- 
■idered  as  an  earlier  specimen  than  that  of  Hdiodonu  ?'  To  this  our  author  has  no  objection ;  hut  he  would  not 
warrant  any  romance  to  be  the^^rtl  that  ever  waA  written.  It  is  thus  that  some  writers,  more  learned  than  saga, 
clous,  have  discovered  the  first  inventor  of  epistolary  correspondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour :  such  learning 
is  desperate !  From  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  other  publications  on  Orienial  literature,  we  are  led  to  believ^ 
that  the  native  countrv  of  ramanee  is  the  east;  wher^  it  settts  to  have  fiouiiahed  in  all  its  extravagant  grandeur 
Jhnn  tiioe  immemoriaL  f  ^  I 
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^*  Dmn  Rivet^  oneof  thelesrned  associates  of  the  con* 
gregation  of  St  Maur^  authors  of  the  Literary  History 
of  France^  fixes  their  origin  in  the  iOth  century.  He 
aays,  that  the  most  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Philotnerw,  or  the  Beloved.  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  Toulouse,  he  telTs  us,  they  have  pre- 
served a  copy  of  the  Philomena  in  its  original  language ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Romaunt  or  polished ;  such  as  was 
then  spoken  at  court  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

*'  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  conjecture: 
we  shall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  fact  It  is  certain 
that  thesecsompositions  derive  their  name  from  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  they  were  first  written.  Abbe  Iraild 
has  given  us  the  character  of  the  earliest  romances, 
which  we  shall  transcribe ;  for  to  add  to  what  is  well 
expressed,  however  it  may  please  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
seldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

'  The  first  romances  were  a  monstrous  assemblage 
of  histories,  in  which  tmth  and  fiction  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability ;  a  composition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied;  desti- 
tute of  connection,  of  order,  and  art  These  are  the  an- 
dientand  miserable  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  satirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover- 
ed with  an  eternal  ridicule.' 

''  It  is,  however,  from  these  productions  rather  in  their 
vnproved  state,  that  poets  of  ^  nations  have  drawn  their 
richest  inventions.  -  The  agreeable  wildness  of  that  fan- 
cy which  characterised  the  eastern  nations  was  caught 
liy  the  crusaders.  When  they  returned  hcnne,  they 
mingled  in  their  own  the  customs  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  wha  were  men  like  themselves,  because  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore  their  ene- 
mies, were  pictured  under  the  tremendous  fonn  of  Poy- 
nim  GianU.  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Red-crose  Knight  It  was 
thus  that  fiction  embelUshed  religion,  and  religion  invi- 
gorated fiction.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the  cantos 
•f  Ariosto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Tassa  Spencer  is 
the  child  of  their  creatien ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  some  of  the  bold  and  strong  touch- 
es of  Milton." 

Other  circumstances  however  have  been  assigned  as 
liie  sources  of  these  extravagant  fictions.  '^  Castles  were 
erected  to  repulse  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans  ; 
and  in  France  (firom  the  year  768  to  087)  these  places 
became  fiital  to  the  public  repose.  The  petty  despots 
who  raised  these  castles,  pillaged  whoever  passed,  and 
carried  ofi^  the  females  who  pleased  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords !  Mezeray  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  from  these  circumstances  romancers 
have  invented  their  tales  of  knighta  errant,  monsters, 
and  giants. 

**  De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  Historical  Essays  on  this  sub- 
ject, thus  expresses  himself  r  '  Women  and  girHs  were 
not  in  greater  security  when  they  passed  hy  abbeys« 
The  monks  sustained  an  assault  rather  than  relinquish 
their  prey :  if  they  saw  themselves  losing  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  some  saint  Then  it 
generally  happened  that  the  assailants,  seiased  with  aw- 


ful veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  pmwie  their 
vengeance.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters  of 
the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  castles,  de- 
scribed in  romances.' 

''To  these  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  243,  writes,  that  '  as  the  walls 
of  the  castles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  signified  serpents  or  dragons;  and 
in  these  were  commonly  secured  the  women  and  young- 
maids  of  distinction,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a  time 
when  so  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  seardi  of  adventures.  It  was  this  custom: 
which  gave  occasion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  describe  any  thing  simply,  to  invent  so 
many  fables  concerning  princesses  of  great  beauty, 
guarided  by  dragons.' 

"  The  Italian  romances  of  the  1 4th  century  were 
spread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  fonned  the  po- 
lite literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  express  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  these  works  must  never  be  placed 
in  the  study  of  the  rigid  moralist  They  indeed  pushed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  grossness,  and  seemed 
rather  to  seek  than  to  avoid  scenes  which  a  modem 
would  blush  to  describe.  They  (to  employ  the  expres- 
sion  of  one  of  their  authcnn)  were  not  ashamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others^ 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  libertinism  agreeable^  by 
the  fascinating  charms  of  a  polished  s^le,  and  a  luxuri- 
ant imagination. 

"  This  however  must  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works ;  for  poison  is  still  poison,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  stigmatised 
from  being  prone  to  illicit  pleasures  and  impure  amours. 
They  are  stUl  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par* 
simonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncastra* 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  possessicm  of  am  ample  library  of  the  old 
novelists. 

*'  If  we  pass  over  the  moral  irr^ulsritiea  of  these  ro« 
mances,  we  may  discover  a  ridi  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  released  from  that  rubbish  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decamerons,  the  Hecatommiti,  and  the  Novellas  df  these 
writers,  made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  little  li^ 
brary  of  our  Shakespeare.  Chaucer  is  a  notorious  imi« 
tator  and  lover  of  them ;  his  Knighf  s  Tale  is  little  more 
than  a  paraphrase  of  Boccado's  Tefeoide.  Fontaine 
has  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licendousness. 
From  sudi  works,  these  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
oontemporariesi  frequency  borrowed  their  plots ;  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  tiieir 
genius  ;  but  bending  too  submissively  to  their  own  pe« 
culiar  taste,  or  that  of  their  sgt,  in  extracting  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  their  alloy. 

*'  We  must  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  French 
romances  of  the  last  century.  They  were  then  carried 
to  a  point  of  perfection,  which  as  romances  tibey  can- 
not exceed.  To  this  the  Astrea  of  D'Urs^  greatly 
contributed.  It  was  followed  by  the  Illustrious  Baasa^ 
tii^  Great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &c.  which,  thou|^  not  adapt* 
ed  to  the  present  age,  gave  celebrity  to  Uieir  auth<n«. 
Their  style,  as  well  as  Siat  of  the  Artrea,  is  difiuse  and 
insipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  some^tc^Segraiii^  bat  by 
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Htiet  to  Mklame  La  Fayette)  and  tlie  princess  of 
Cloves  are  'titmslated,  and  though  they  are  masterpieces 
of  the  kind^  were  never  popi^  in  our  country^  and 
are  little  adapted  to  its  genius* 

*'  1 1  is  not  surprising^at  romances  have  been  regard- 
ed as  pemicioub  to  good  sense,  morals,  taste  and  lite- 
rature. It  was  in  iJiis  light  they  ~¥ere  considered  by 
fioileau;  because  a  few  had  succeeded,  a  crowd  imita- 
ted their  examples.  Gomberville  and  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired ;  but  the  satirist  dissolved  the 
illusion.  This  he  did  most  effectually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  those  citiaens  of  a  certain  district, 
whose  characters  were  concealed  in  these  romances,  un^ 
der  the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Cocles,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public^  as 
he  esteemed  Madiemoiselle  de  Scudery :  but  when  ift 
length  it  was  published,  it  united  all  Uie  romance  wri* 
ters  against  our  satirist 

**  From  romances^  which  had  now  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public,  sprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
tlieir  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  Si 
romance  disgusted ;  and  they  substituted  those  of  histo- 
ries, lives,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  these  works 
{observes  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents^ 
the  heroic  projects,  the  complicated  and  endless  in- 
trigues, and  the  exertion  of  noble  passions ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  sought  for 
eVen  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
subject,  I  shall  just  observe,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous poison  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine ;  it  may  be  a 
salutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  viituous  writa*."     See 

KoVEL. 

ROMAGNA,  a  province  -of  Italy,  in  the  pope's 
territories,  boimded  on  the  north  by  the  FeiTurese,  on 
the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the 
east  by  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  tiie  west  by  the  Bo- 
lognese  and  a  part  of  Tuscany.  It  is  fertile  in  com, 
wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  pastures.  It  has  also  mifws, 
mineral  waters,  and  salt-works,  which  make  its  principal 
revenue.     Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  east  by  the 
Black  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
eea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  150  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace,  and  is  the 
principaT  and  largest  of  all  the  provinces  the  Turks  pos* 
aess  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fruit^  country  in  com  and 
pastures,  and  there  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  sangia- 
eates ;  namely.  Kiikel,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  car 
pital;  Galipoli,  whose  capital  is  of  the  same  name; 
and  Byxantium,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  oS  which  Con. 
atantinople  is  the  o^pitaL  The  Turks  bestow  the 
name  of  Romdia  on  all  the  territories  they  possess  in 
Europe. 

ROMANO,  GiuLio,  a  famous  painter,  was  the 
disciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  such  an  affection  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis  Penni^  his 
heir.  His  conceptions  weee  more  extraordinary  and 
more  elevated  thim  even  those  of  his  master,  but  not 
80  natural.    He  wm  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti- 


tudes ;  but  did  not  perfectly  Understand  the  lights  and    RmaaMf 
shades,  and  is  frequently  harsh  and  ungraceful.     The     ^*^**- 
folds  of  his  draperies,  says  Du  Fresnoy,  are  neither  '^^^C^ 
beautiful  nor  great,  easy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava- 
gant, like  the  fimtastical  hi^its  of  comedians.     He  wa», 
however,  superior  to  lAOst  painters,  by  his  pro>found 
knowledge  ci  antiquity  ;  and,  by  conversing  with  the 
works  of  the  most  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  qualifications  necessarily 
required  in  a  great  designer.     Julio  Romano  was  also 
frell  skilled  in  architecture  He  was  employed  by  Cbx* 
dinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  of  Ciemeni  VII. ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
lirhitheif  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  Gonzago,  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  justly  punished 
lor  his  having  drawn  at  Rome  the  designs  of  80  ob- 
scene plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Anthony,  to  ^hsch  A«- 
retine  added  the  aame  number  of  sonnets.    Julio  Ro- 
mano embellished  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  of  bin 
performances  both  in  painting  imd  architecture;  and 
died  in  that  ci^  in  1545,  at  45  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marquis,  who  had  an  extraordinaty 
friendship  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  ^dty  at  It»> 
ly,  situated  on  the  river  Tiberj  -in  £.  Long.  13®.  N. 
Lat  41.  45.  once  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  in 
the  world  I  and  l^onous  in  modem  history  for  being  the 
centre  XHt  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greatest  part  of  die  world  was  held  in  subject 

tion.  Ronuiiid*. 

The  ancient  Romans  derived  theiir  origin  from  M-  gecad^ 
tieas  the  Trcjan  hero ;  and  though  some  historians  pre-  from  M* 
tend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  Itidy  as  a  mere  ftble,  yet  d«b- 
no  sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting  this  account  have  been 
tiifered^  nor  has  any  more  probable  history  of  the  origin 
Of  the  Roman  name  been  given ;  so  that,  without  en« 
tering  into  the  dispute,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  history 
of  ^neas  and  his  successors  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  sons  a£ 
AntenoF>  or  by  whatever  other'  means  it  happened^ 
"were  becoiSie  masters  of  Troy,  iBneaa  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortress  a£  the  city, 
and  defended  it  bravely  for  some  time ;  but  yielding  at        f 
length  to  necessity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fiu  ^Bocm  Him 
ther,  wife,  and  cMdren,  with  every  thing  he  had  that  ^i"*  Troy 
tras  valuable^  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  JJ^  **""* 
Trojans,  fled  to  the  strong  places  of  Mount  Ida.  Hi- 
ther all  those  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an. 
xious  than  the  rest  to  preserve  their  liberty,  floeked  to 
him  from  the  several  towns  of  Troas.     His  army  thus 
augmented  and  advantageously  posted,  he  continued 
quiet,  waiting  for  ^e  dej^arture  of  the  Greeks,  whe 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  soon  as  they 
had  pillaged  the  countnr.     But  these,  after  they  had 
enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Troy  and  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  turned  their  arms  against  the  fit« 
gitives,  resolving  to  attack  them  in  their  strong-holda 
upon  tile  mountain,     ^neas,  to  avoid  die  hazard  of 
being  forced  in  his  last  refuge,  had  recourse  to  nego-         fr 
dation ;  and,  l^y  his  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  not  MAet 
to  constrain  him  to  a  battie.     Peace  was  granted  him,  ^^JJJ^ 
on  condition  tiuit  he  with  his  fbllowers  quitted  the  Tro-  ^^  ]^^ 
jan  tenritories ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  promi-  bi.  cxma. 
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led  not  to  molest  him  in  his  retreat,  but  to  let  him 
safely  pass  through  any  country  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  assuranee  iBoeas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  oru 
der  to  seek  a  settlement  in  some  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  t.t  his  departure  he  left  his  eldest  son  Asca- 
aius  with  the  Dasylites,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  ^ho  de- 
sired to  have  him  for  their  king;  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remnin  long  with  them :  for  when  Sc»- 
mandrius  (Astyanax),  with  the  rest  of  the  Hectoridse 
whom  Neoptolemus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country. 

The  Trojan,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  arrived 
in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  where  he  built  a  city,  calU 
ed  from  him  Mneia,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul- 
titude which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  sail- 
ed to  Delos ;  and  thence  to  Cjrthera,  where  he  erected 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  same  god^ 
dess  in  Zacynthus,  in  which  island  he  likewise  institu- 
ted games,  called  the  raoet  qf  JEneas  and  Venw  :  the 
atatues  of  both>  says  Dionysios,  are  standing  to  this 
day.  In  Leucas,  where  the  Trojans  landed,  was  to  be 
•een,  in  the  same  author's  time,  a  temple  erected  to  Ve* 
BUS  the  mother  of  ^neas.  Nor  were  Actium  and  Am- 
bracia  without  monuments  that  testified  his  arrival  in 
those  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  braaen  vases, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  characters.  Not  far  from  Ruthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  escaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Trofa,  All  these  antiquities,  still 
subsisting  in  the  reign  of  Augustus^  were  tben  looked 
vpon  as  indisputable  proofs  of  ^neds's  voyage  to  Epi- 
rus :  ''  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  the  same 
Dionysius)  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Komans ;  the  ceremonies  they  observe  in  their  sacri- 
fices and  festivals  bear  witness  to  it,  as  also  the  SibyU 
line  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  thinsa 
which  nobody  can  reasonably  reject  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament." 

The  first  hmd  of  Italy  which  JEneas  made,  after 
crossing  the  Ionian  sea,  was  Cape  Minerva,  in  lapygia ; 
and  here  he  went  on  shore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coasting  along  the  sooth-east  of  Italy  and 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  stress  of  weather  at  the  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  is!and.  £l>mus  and  .^gestus^  who 
had  escaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought 
a  Trojan  colony  to  tins  place.  .Sneas  augmented  it 
by  a  good  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleased  to 
have  found  a  safe  resting  place  after  many  dangers  and 
iatiguing  voyages^  he  willingly  left  behind  him  at  their 
request ;  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
constrained  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them, 
because  some  Troian  women^  weary  of  the  sea,  bad 
burnt  a  considerable  part  of  his  ships. 

iEneas,.  leaving  Drepanum,  steered  his  course  for  I- 
tsly  across  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  To  the  cape  where  he 
first  landed,  he  gave  the  name  Palinurus,  from  one  of 
his  pilots  who  died  there.  The  little  island  of  Leuca- 
^ia,  not  fiir  distant^^  whither  he  sailed  next,  got  its  name 
4n  like  manner  fxom  a  daughter  of  iBneas's  sister,  who 
there  endfd  her  days.  The  port  of  Misenum,  the  island 
i>f  Prodiyta,  iiQd  thepspiaontory  of  Cajeta,  where  he 


successively  arrived,  were  so  calted  from  bein^  the  bu- 
rial places,  the  first  of  a  noble  Troj^  bis  compamon, 
the  second  of  bis  kinswoman,  and  the  third  of  his 
nurse.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  and  h:s  cho«eo 
band  finished  their  tedious  and  pninAil  voymgea  on  the 
coast  of  the  since  famous  Latium.  Thi^  wm«  a  email 
territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain- 
ing a  part  of  the  present  Campagma  di  Rama  :  Latlnua 
was  the  king  of  it;  his  capital  town,  Laurentam  ;  his 
subjects  a  people  who,  till  his  time  csUed  Abowineg, 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  LaitMs,  Here,  &r  re- 
moved from  their  impUicable  enemies  the  Grecka,  .£- 
neas  and  his  fjllowers  undertook  to  raise  a  seonnd  Troy 
they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  i^avc 
it  the  name  of  Troy,  and  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  a  quiet  settlement,  and  a  period  to  all  their 
unhappy  adventures. 

When  .£neas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  a  neighbouring  people,  in 
which  he  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  success, 
when  news  wss  brought  him  that  a  foreign  army  had 
made  a  descent  en  his  coasts,  pillaged  the  maritime  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  tortifying  themaelves  in  a 
camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  Heteupon  he 
marched  against  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to  ob« 
lige  them  to  reimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions,  with^ 
out  meeting  with  any  great  resistance  from  a  band  of  va» 
gabonds,  as  he  snppoaed,or  pirates,come  only  to  seek  fur 
plunder:  but  finding  them,  as  he  direw  near,  well-armed, 
and  regularly  drawn  up,  he  thou<^ht  it  advisable  to  for- 
bear engaging  troops  tiiat  appeared  so  well  disciplined; 
and,  instead  of  venturing  a  batile,  to  desire  a  parley.  I u 
this  confcrrence  Latinua  understanding  who  they  were, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  struck  with  terror,  and 
touched  with  compassion  forthosebrave  but  unfortunate 
men,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,and  assigned  them 
a  tract  of  land  for  a  settlement,  on  condition  that  they 
should  employ  their  anns  and  exert  their  valour  in  de- 
fence of  his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  aa  a 
common  enemy.  This  condition  Mnen  readily  accept- 
ed ;  and  complied  with  his  engagement  so  taithfoliy, 
that  Latinus  came  at  length  to  rep<Me  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  Trojan ;  and  in  proof  of  it  gave  him  La« 
vinisj^his  daughter  and  only  diild,  in  marriage,  aecurw 
ing  to  him  by  that  means  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Latium.  ^eaf,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  Latinua* 
and  aflection  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp 
he  had  pitched ;  and  instead  of  Troy  called  it  I^am^ 
niina.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  c^  their 
leader;  and  by  nuking  alliances  with  Latin  families, 
became,  in  a  abort  time,  one  and  the  same  peo|ile  with 
the  Latins^ 

In  the  mean  time  Tnraus,  the  queen's  nephew^  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of 
Latinus,  a<id  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia 
and  succeeding  to  the  throne,  seeing  the  princess  be- 
stowed on  a  stranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went 
over  to  the  Rutuli ;  and  by  stirring  them  up,  baowgfat 
oa  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which 
both  he  and  Latinus  were  kiUedL  Thus  .Sneas,  by  the 
death  of  his  fiither-in^Uw,  and  by  that  of  a  trouble^me 
rival,  came  into  the  quiet  posses&ion  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wisdlom,  and 
transmitted  to  his  posterity. 

iEneas  is  said  to  have  reigned  three  years;  during 
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which  tfane  he  established  the  warship  of  the  gods  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 
that  of  Troj.  The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  protectors  of  that  city,  became  tlie  tutelary  deities 
of  Lavinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worship  of  Vesta  was  likewise  introduced 
by  ^l^neas ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Veslals,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  burning  in  honour 
c^that  goddess.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  otlier  deities 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became  in  all  likeliliood, 
known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  .^Sneas ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  poets  of  representing  him  under  the  cha- 
racter o£  a  pious  hero. 

While  ^neas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  ancient 
enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
Mesentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took  the  field  with 
a  design  to  drive  out  those  new-comers,  of  whose  power 
they  began  to  conceive  no  small  jealousy,  ^neasmarch- 
ed  out  against  them  at  the  head  of  his  Trojans  and  La* 
tins.  Hereupon  a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till  night; 
when.£nea8  being  pushed  to  the  banks  of  the  Numicus, 
which  ran  close  by  Lavinium,  and  forced  into  that  river, 
was  there  drowned.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body ; 
and  pretending  that  he  had  vanished  away  on  a  sudden, 
made  him  pass  for  a  deity  among  his  credulous  subjects, 
who  accordingly  erected  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title 
of  Jupiter  Indiges, 

Upon  the  death  of  ^neas,  his  son  Euryleon,  called 
also  AscaniM  and  lulua^  ascended  tlie  throne ;  but  as 
the  young  king  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  venture 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  witli  a  for* 
midable  enemy,  who  promised  himself  great  success 
from  the  death  of  ^neas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con- 
fine himself  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  so  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
-demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that  they  should  pay  him  yearly,  by  way  of 
tribute,  aU  the  wine  produced  in:  the  territory  of  La- 
tium,  Ascamus  rejected  the  proposal  with  tlie  utmost 
indignation ;  and  having  caused  all  the  vines  through- 
out his  dominions  to  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  by 
that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
enemy's  request,  he  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  sally, 
and  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
insulting  Tyrrhanian  to  more  reasonable  terms;  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  was  encamped  at  some 
distance  from  Lavinium ;  but  Lausus,  the  son  of  Me- 
sentius, with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com- 
mand, lay  entrenched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
The  TrojaBs,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  make 
▼igocous  sallies,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked 
the  postwhere  Lausus  commanded,  forced  his  entrench- 
ments, and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  widi  him  to  save 
themselves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en. 
camped  on  the  plain ;  but  the  unexpected  arrival  and 
oveithrowof  their  advance-guard  struck  them  with  such 
terror,  that,  instead  of  stopping  the  flight  of  their  com- 
panions, they  fled  with  them,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Latins  pursued  them, 
and  in  their  pursuit  Lausus  was  killed :  whose  death  so 
disoouraged  Mesentius,  that  he  immediately  sued  for 
peace ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  Tiber  should  be  the  boundary  be- 
iween  the  Latin  and  Hetmriaa  tcrritori^.. 
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In  the  mean  time  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  witfr 
child  by  /Tineas,  entertaining  a  strong  jealousy  of  the  ^-^''^^"""^ 
ambition  of  her  son-in-law,  retired  to  the  woods,  and  u-  J^  ^ 
was  there  ]>eaceably  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  from  his  j^,^  xo  i  *a^ 
father  was  named  Mnau,  and,  from  the  place  of  his  vinia  and  • 
birth,  had  the  surname  o£  Stflvius :  but  as  the  queen's  her  tun. 
flight,  who  had  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  raised  suspi- 
cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  As- 
canius,  he  used  all  possible  means  to  remove  them,  cau- 
sed diligent  search  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
her  fears,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  tlie  town 
witli  her  son,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 
Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous ;  but  as  it 
was  in  reality  the  patiimouy  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  her  son  Sylvius,  Ascanius  resolved  to  resign 
it  to  them,  and  build  elsewhere  another  city  for  him- 
self.   This  he  made  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the        la 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calling  it  Alba  Longa ;  Reugns  tks 
Afint,  from  a  white  sow,  which  we  are  told  i£neas  J^Jngclom,. 
had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built ;  and  Lougfr,  '"^  *o«n<ls 
to  tlistinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name  Ij^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi ;  or  rather,  because  it  ex- 
tended, without  having  much  breadth,  die  whole  length 
of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.     It  was  SO  years  af. 
ter  the  building  of  Laviniiun  that  Ascanius  fixed  his 
abode  at  Alba;  and  there  he  died,  afler  a  reign  of 
about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  resided  at  his  new 
settlement.    He  lefr  a  son  called  Juius  ;  so  that  between 
hira  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  succession  to  the  La* 
tin  throne  ;  the  latter  being  the  son,  and  the  former  the 
gi*aiidson,  of  iBneas. 

I'he  Latins  not  thinking  it  their  interest  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  stetes,  resolved  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  sovereignty ;  and  as  Syl- 
vius was  bom  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
had  tliereby  an  undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather,  whereas  the  otlier  was  but  the  son  of  a  potfa  itatc 
stranger,  the  Latins-  bestowed  the  crown  on  Sylvius ;  united. 
and,  to  make  lulus  some  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
sovereign  power  in  affairs  of  reb'gion ;  a  power  which 
thencefbith  continued  in  his  family.  Sylvius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  13  kings  of  the  same  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reigned  at  Alba ;  but  we  scarce  know  any  thing 
of  them  besides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  tlieir  rea^ 
pective  reigns,  ^neas  Sylvius  died,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years.  His  son,  called  also  Mneas  ^i^ivius,  govern- 
ed Latium  31  years.  ImIihus  Sytvius,  who  succeeded 
him,  swayed  the  sceptre  for  the  space  of  51  years.— 
Alba  reigned  39 ;  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  ^^yj,  26 ; 
Capis,  28;  and  Capetus  13.  Tiberinus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  engaged  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him ;  for  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Albula,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned.  |^ 
From  him  the  river  took  the  name  of  Tibtr,  w  hich  it  Origin  df 
has  borne  ever  since.  Agrippa  succeeded  Tiberinus  the  name 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years ;  and  left  the  throne,  which  ^  •^• 
he  had  held  4 1  years,  to  Alladius ;  w  ho  reigned  ig,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Aventinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the 
hill  Aventinus,  where  he  was  interred.  Procas,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  reigned  23  years,  was.  the  fatlier  of 
Numitor  and  Amulius;  and  at  his  death  bequeatlicd 
the  throne  to  his  elder  son  Numitor..  But  Amulius, 
who  suipassed  his  brother  in  courage  and  Understanding, 
drove  him  from  the  throne ;  and,  to  secure  it  to  himseitj 
murdered'  .^Sgestus,  Numitor's.  only  sou,  ^d  consc.   t 
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l^onre.  ei^ated  his  daughtel*  Hhea  Sylvia  to  the  worship  of 
Veffta^  by  which  she  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity. 
Hut  this  precaution  proved  inefiectual ;  for  as  the  Ves- 
tal vas  going  to  a  ncighl  ouring  ^prirg  to  fetch  water 
for  the  performance  of  a  sacrifice  to  Mars,  she  was  met 
and  ravished  by  a  man  in  a  military  habit,  like  that  in 
which  the  god  Mais  is  represented.  Some  autliors 
think  that  this  counterfeit  ^lars  was  a  lover  come  thi- 
ther by  her  appointment ;  others  charge  Amulius  him- 
self with  usin^  this  vir  lence  to  his  niece^  not  so  much  to 
gratify  his  lust,  f  s  to  have  a  pretence  to  de>troy  her«— - 
For  ever  after  he  caused  her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  she  was  delivered  of  two  sons  ;  and  then  ejcaggcra- 
ting  her  crime  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  prevail- 
ed upon  them  to  sentence  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  into  the 

^^  ^^ Tiber.     The  sentence  against  Rhea  was,  according  to 

Jot  and  Re-  some  authors,  changed  by  Amulius,  at  the  request  of 
his  daughter  Antho,  into  perpetual  confinement,  but 
executed  against  the  twins;  who  being  laid  in  a  wooden 
trough,  andcarrieil  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  were 
there  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  time 
overflowed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and 'stream  proved 
both  so  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  safe  on  the  strand,  and  were  there  hap- 
pily found  by  Faustulus,  thechief  of  the  king's  shep- 
herds, and  suckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
for  her  disorderly  life  was  called  Lupi ;  and  this  proba- 
bly gave  rise  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being  nur- 
sed by  a  wolf. 

As  Faustulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  W}t4i4lie 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  sent  them  to  Gabii  to  be  instructed 
there  in  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they  ap- 
peared to  have  something  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which  commanded  respect ;  and  the  ascerdant  which 
they  assumed  over theother  shepherds  madethemdread- 
ed  in  the  forests,  where  they  exercised  a  so^t  of  empire. 
A  •quarrel  happening  between  the  herdsmen  of  Amulius 
and  those  of  Numitor^  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
4)f  the  former  against  the  latter ;  and  some  blood  being 
shed  in  the  fray,  the  adverse  party,  to  be  revenged  on 
Bomulus  ard  Bonus  (for  so  the  twins  were  call^),  on 
the  festival  of  Lupercalia,  surprised  Remus,  and  carried 
him  Lefc^re  Numitor,  to  be  punished  according  to  his 
deserts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himself  touched  in  the 
prifoner's  favour^  aiked  him  where  be  was  bom,  and 
^ho  were  his  parents.  His  answer  immediately  struck 
Kumitcrwith  a  lively  remembrance  c.f  his  two  gnttnk'- 
sons  ;  their  age,  which  was  about  18  years,  agreed  with 
tire  time  when  the  two  in&nts  were  exf  o<ed  upon  the 
Tiber ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger 
into  tenderness 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  rescue  his  bro- 
ther, ard  pur.^uc  those  who  had  carried  him  o(f^  was 
I'reparing  to  be  revenged  on  thrm ;  but  Faustulus  dis- 
ruaded  him  from  it ;  and  on  that  occasion,  disclosing  to 
him  his  birth,  awakenedin  hisbreast  sentiments  worthy 
of  his  extraction.  He  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at- 
tempt the  delivering  ot  his  mother  and  grandfatherfrom 
oppression.  Wttli  this  view  he  as«embletl  the  country 
])eop]e,  over  whom  he  had  assumed  a  kind  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates,  piovided 
vith  arms,  which  they  were  to  eorceal.    While  Romu« 


lus  was  thus  disposbg  every  thing  (or  the  execution  ^^'""^ 
of  his  design,  Numitor  msdethe  same  discovery  to  Re-  V^vx^ 
mus  concerning  his  parents,  ard  the  oppressions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  ho  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprise.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  transports  of  his  grandson,  and  only 
desired  him  to  acquaint  his  brother  with  what  he  liad 
heard  from  him^  and  to  send  him  to  his  house.  Romui> 
lus  soon  came,  and  was  fi>llowed  by  Faustulus,  who 
took  with  him  the  trough  or  skiff  in  which  the  twins  had 
been  exposed^  to  shew  it  to  Ntmnitor :  but,  as  the  shep^ 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earnestness  in  his 
looks,  he  was  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  easily  known  by  its  make  and  inscription,  which 
was  still  legible ;  and  therefore  Faustulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confessed  that  the  twins  were  living  ;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  desert  In  the  mean  time,  the 
usurper's  death  being  resolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raibc  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  invest  the  king's  pskce. 
The  country  people  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themselves  into  companies  eachoonsisting  of  100 
men.  They  had  no  other  ensigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  LAtins  at  that  time 
called  mafdjmli ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  moiit/nf^ 
hres^  originally  given  to  troops  raised  in  the  country. 
With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  beset  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  forced  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  restored  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne.  |^ 

Alfairs  being  thus  settled -at  Alba,  the  two  brothers,  Tliey  te* 
by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  founding  of  a  "ol^*  ^ 
new  colony.  1  he  king  bestowed  on  them  those  lands  ^^  * 
near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  sup-  ^'"^^ 
plied  them  with  all  manner  of  instruments  for  breaking 
up  ground,  with  slaves,and  beasts  of  burden,  and  grant- 
ed ftiU  liberty  to  his  subjects  to  join  them.  Hereupon 
most  of  the  Trojans,  of  whom  there  still  remained  50 
families  in  Augustus's  time,  chose  to  follow  the  fortune 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  did  also  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  and  Satumia,  two  small  towns.  For  the 
more  speedy  carrying  on  of  the  work,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divide  those  who  were  lobe  employed  in  the 
building  of  the  dty  into  two  compam'es,  one  under  the 
command  of  Romulus,  the  other  of  Remus  ;  but  this  di* 
vision,  which  was  designed  purely  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  that  the  two  psrties  might  work  by 
way  of  emulation,  gave  birth  to  two  factions,  and  pro- 
duced a  jealousy  between  the  two  brothers,  which  broke 
out  When  they  came  to  choose  a  place  for  the  building 
of'tlieir  new  city ;  for  Remus  was  ior  the  Aventine,  aocL 
Romulus  for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  which,  the 
matter  Icing  referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advised 
the'^eonteoding  parties  to  have  recourse  to  the  gods,  and 
Co  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  augury,  to  which  he 
was  himself  greatly  addicted.  The  clay  appointed  for 
the  cetememy  being  come,  the  brothers  posted  them- 
selves each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed,  tliat  who- 
ever should  see  the  first  flight,  or  the  greatest  number 
of  vultures,  should  gain  his  cause.  Alter  the  two  rivals 
had  waited  some  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  fitvour- 
able  omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  sent  to 
acquaint  his  brother  that  he  had  seen  some  vultures  ; 
but  Retcus,  havinj  actually  seen  six,  while  his  biother'a 
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uwftsengerft  were  yet  on  their  way^  hastened^  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  Mount  Pahitine^  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him«  He  had  no  sooner  got  thither^  than 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear* 
ed  to  Romulus.  These  he  immediately  showed  to  his 
brother ;  and,  transported  with  joy,  desired  him  to 
judge  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  his  messengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  discovered  the  deceit; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  seen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  seen  six,  he  insisted  on  the  time 
of  his  seeing  them,  and  the  oUier  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  seen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  espoused  the  cause  o^  his  leader,  the 
dispute  grew  so  warm,  that,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blowa.  The  shepherd  Faustulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was,  by  an  unknown  hand,  laid 
dead  on  the  spot  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus 
Hkewise  lost  his  life  in  the  fray ;  but  the  greater  num-^ 
ber  ^ace  his  death  later,  and  say  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  rabius,  for  having,  in  derision,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city  :  but  Livy  says,  the  more  com* 
mon  report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having 
got  the  better  of  his  brother's  party  in  the  late  engage- 
ment, applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  building  of 
the  city,  which  he  proposed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 
He  chose  Moi^it  Palatine  for  its  situation,  and  perform- 
ed all  those  ceremonies  which  the  superstition  of  the 
Hetmrians  had  introduced.  He  first  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  same : 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  should  be  the 
auspices  of  his.  new  colony.  After  this,  great  f!res^were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themselves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  spot 
where  the  assemblies  at  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  first  fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  use  o£  for  food :  every  man  of 
the  colony  was  ordered  to  cast  into  the  same  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  some 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mundur, 
that  is,  the  world,  and  made  it  the  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brass,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compass 
^the  city.  These  two  animals,  the  s3rmbols  of  mar- 
riage, by  which  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterwards  slain 
upon  the  altar.  All  the  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  dods  of  earth  which  the  plough- 
share sometimes  turned  outwards.  Wherever  a  gate  was 
to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried ; 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word  porta,  "  a  gate,"  de« 
rived  from  the  verb  portare,  "  to  carry."  As  Mount 
Palatine  stood  by  itself,  the  whole  was  inclosed  within 
the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almost  the 
figure  of  a  square ;  whence,  by  Dionysius  Halicamas«. 
sensis,  it  is  called  Roma  Ctuadrata, 

As  to  the  exact  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  disagreement  among  historians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Roman 
writers,  places  it  in  die  end  of  the  seventh  Olympiad ; 
thflt  is^  according  to  the  QODOputation  of  Usher,,  in  the 


year  of  th«  world  5256,  of  the  flood  1000,  and  749  Item*: 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans,  if  we  may  so  ^*^^  ^^ 
call  them>  began  to  build,  as  Phitarch  and  others  in- 
form us,  on  tile  21st  of  April ;  which  day  was  then  con- 
secrated to  Pales,  goddess  <^  the  shepherds ;  whence  the 
festival  of  Pales,  wd  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome.  i« 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmostperfectionwhich  ^t  fine  Iwt 
its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it  consisted  of  *  V^  ^- 
about  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts :  and  was,  properly  ^^ 
speaking,  a  beggarly  village,  whereof  the  principal  in- 
habitants followed  the  plough,  being  obliged  to  culti- 
vate with  their  own  hands  tibe  ungrateful  soil  of  a  bar- 
ren country  which  they  had  shared  among  themselves. 
Even  the  walls  of  Romulus's  palace  were  made  of  rush- 
es, and  covered  with  thatch.     As  every  one  had  chosen 
his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any  regard  to  the  i«« 
gularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  streets,  if  we  may 
so  call  them^  were  both  crooked  and  narrow.     In  short, 
Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  burning  of  it  by  the 
Gauls,  was  rather  a  disorderly  heap  of  huts,  than  a  city 
built  with  any  regularity  or  order.  19 

As  soon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finished,  Ro-  Romulnr 
mulus  assembled  the  people,  and  desired  them  to  choose  ^^^^ 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  that  '""*• 
time  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Romans, 
and  Romulus  was  elected  king.  Before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  however,  he  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
augury ;  and  having  received  a  favourable  answer,  it 
thence  became  an  established  custom  to  have  recourse  to 
augury  before  the  raising  any  one  to  the  dignity  of  king, 
priest,  or  any  public  employment  After  this  he  ap« 
plied  himself  to  the  establishment  of  good  order  and  sub- 
ordination amons  his  subjects.  He  put  on  a  habit  of 
distinction  for  himself,  appointed  1 2  lictors  to  attend 
him  as  guards,  divided  his  subjects,  who  at  this  time 
consisted  only  of  S3,000  men,  into  curice,  decuriaSy  pa'- 
triciam,  pleheians,  patrons,  clienis,  &c  for  an  account 
of  which,  see  these  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet  After  this  he  formed  a  senate  consisting 
o£  loo  persons,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ;  and 
a  guard  o£  300  young  men  called  celeres,  who  attended 
the  king,  and  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  as 
occasion  required.  The  king's  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  of  religious  afiairs,  to  be  the  guardian  pf  laws 
and  customs ;  to  decide  the  weightier  causes  between 
man  and  man,  referring  those  of  smaller  moment  to  the 
senate ;  to  call  together  the  senators,  and  assemble  the 
people,  first  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  aflair  he  proposed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  consent 
what  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority.  Abroad,  and  in 
the  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  ab- 
solute authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money. 
The  senate  were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of 
small  importance,  but  to  debate  and  resolve  upon  such 
public  afikirs  as  the  king  proposed,  and  to  determine 
them  By  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  people  were  allow- 
ed to  create  magistrates,  enact  laws,  and  resolve  upon 
any  war  which  the  king  proposed ;  but  in  all  these 
things  the  consent  of  tlie  senate  was  necessary. 

Romulus  next  proceeded  to  settle  the  religious  affairs 
of  his  people.  Many  of  the  Trojan  and  Phrygian  dei- 
ties were  added  to  those  whom  the  Aborigines  or  Ita- 
lian natives  already  worshipped.  He  chose  priests,  in- 
stitute festivals,  and  bid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  tT/> 
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sj-^trm  oF  rcli^rioii ;  after  which,  tfs  his  colony  was  still 
thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  asylum  for  fhgftive  slaves, 
homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  These,  however,  he 
did  not  at  first  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed, 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Satumius,  called  afterwards 
'  CfTpifofimt*,  on  which  he  erected  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  the  Agfffratf  god, 
under  whoge  protection  all  criminals  were  to  live  se- 
curely. But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged, 
the  asylum  wns  inclosed  within  the  walls,  and  those 
who  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

When  Romulus  had  thus  settled  every  thing  relating 
to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  supply  t>f  women 
wjis  wantinp^  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  This  occasion- 
cd  some  difficulty :  for  the  neighl)ouring  nations  refused 
to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  such  a  crew  of 
vagabonds  as  had  settled  in  Rome ;  wherefore  Romulus 
at  last  resolved  on  the  following  expedient.  By  the  ad- 
rice  of  his  grandfather  Numitor,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  he  proclaimed  a  solemn  ftast  and  public 
games  in  honour  of  the  Equestrian  Neptune  called  Coh' 
jttit.  This  occasioned  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who 
flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  these  pompous 
ahows,  together  with  the  new  city.  'But,  in  the  midst 
jof  the  solemnity,  the  Romans,  rushing  in  with  their 
swords  drawn,  seized  all  the  yoimg  women,  to  the  num- 
ber of  f>8'^,  for  whom  Romulus  chose  husbands.  Among 
all  those  who  were  thus  seized,  only  one  married  wo- 
man, named  Hersiin,  was  found ;  and  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  kept  her  for  himself. 

This  violence  soon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  a  city  on 
the  confines  of  I^atium,  having  entered  into  a  league 
tirith  the  inhabitants  of  Crustuminum  and  Antemnse,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  marched  against 
them  without  delay,  defe^^ted  the  confederate  army,  kil- 
led their  king  in  single  combat,  deci'eed  himself  a  tri- 
umph, and  consecrated  the  spoils  of  Acron  to  Jupiter 
F-eretriiis,  under  the  name  of  Opiwa  Spofia,  The  city 
of  Ooenina  was  razed  to  thegroimd»  and  the  inhabitants 
tranpi'lanted  to  Rome,  where  tliey  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  king  then  marched  with 
one  legion  (bonsisting  at  this  time  of  SOOO  foot  and  SOO 
horse)  against  the^Crustumini  and  Antemnates,  both  of 
whom  he  defeated  in  battle,  and  transplanted  the  inha- 
bitants to  Rome ;  which  being  incapable  of  holding  such 
a  number,  Romulus  took  -in  X]\e  hill  Saturnius  above 
mentioned,  on  the  top^f  which  he  built  a  citadel,  com- 
mitting tlie  care  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named  Tarpeitis, 
The  citiidel  m%is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  ramparts 
and  towers,  which  equally  commanded  the  ci^^  and 
country.  From  tl»ef(x)t  of  the  hill  Satumius  a  wall  was 
carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  a  gate  opened  in  it 
named  rVirtiTe;;////f>,  from  Carmenta  the  mother  of  Fi- 
vander,  who  either  lived  there,  or  had  some  diapel  or 
altar  erected  to  her. 

Romulus  h«vl  now  become  so  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  had  so  weU  established  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  that  several  cities-of  Hetruria  voluntarily  sub- 
mit|ied  to  him.  Ccelius,  an  Hetruriati  general,  led  the 
troops*  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  settled  on  a 
hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  took  the  name  of 
MoutU  Catlius.  The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the  least 
dismayed  at  this  increase  of  the  Roman  forces,  sent  a  de- 


women  who  had  been  carried  off;  and,  npmi  hiA  refil- 
sal,  marched  to^Rome  witli  an  army  of  25,000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Titua 
Tatius.     Romulus,  having  received  supplies  frona  Nu*  '' 
mitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewise  took  the  field,  with  ^^'^ 
20,000  foot  and  80')  horse,  with  whom  he  seixed  an  ad- 
vantageous post,  and  fortified  himself  so  itnmgly,  that 
he  could  not  be  atUcked.     The  Sabine  monarcfa,  per- 
ceiving the  military  skill  of  Romulus,  begnn  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  the  event  j  but  was  extricated  cut  of  his      n 
difficulties  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  daughter  to  the  Tbrdidil 
governor  of  the  citadel,  wlio  agreed  to  betray  that  hn*  '"■V* 
portant  fortress  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  being  re« 
wartled  with  tlie  bracelets  which  the  Sabines  wore  on 
their  left  arms.   But  when  once  they  became  masters  at 
this  important  place,  they  are  said  to  have  crushed  Tar- 
peia  under  the  weight  of  their  bucklers,  pretending  that 
thus  they  discharged  their  promise,  as  tfiey  wore  their 
bucklers  also  oYi  their  left  arms.     The  possession  of  the 
citadel  enabled  the  Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
more  success ;  but,  at  last,  in  a  general  engagement, 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  back  into  &e  eita- 
del,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Romans,  who 
expected  to  have  retaken  that  important  post ;  but  the 
enemy,  rolling  doM'n  great  stones  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  wounded  Romulus  on  the  head,  so  that  he  was 
carried  insensible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  his  troops  were  repulsed,  and  pursued  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome.     However,  tlie  king  soon  recover- 
ing hhnself,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.     But  while  the  two  na- 
tions ^ere  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
whose  cause  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  oflice  of  mediators ;  and  having  obtained  leave  ^rom 
the  senate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of*  the  Sa- 
bines, where  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  husbands 
so  effectually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  tro 
nations  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  last  con-       n 
eluded,  on  the  following  terms.     1 .  That  the  two  kings  Pe«  » 
should  reside  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.     2.  That  the  "i"^** 
city  sliould  still,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rome;  but  the  ^JLJ^ 
inhabitants  Quirites,  a  name  till  dien  peculiar  to  the  i^^ 
Sabines.     .S.  That  the  two  nations  should  become  one  ; 
and  that  the  Sabines  should  be  made  free  in  Rome,  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.     As  Rome 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  this  increase  of  her  power  and 
splendour  to  the  Sabine  women,  honourable  privileges 
and  marks  of  distinction  were  allowed  them.     Every 
one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them ;  in  capittd 
causes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  judges ;  and  their  cluldren  were  allowed  to 
wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  robe  called  prcetexta,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  vulgar. 

The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
space  of  five  yenrs;  during  which  time  the  only  military 
exploit  they  accomplished  was  the  reduction  of  the  city 
of  Cameria,  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome.  Four  thou- 
sand of  the  Camerini  were  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  a 
Roman  colony  sent  to  rcpeople  Cameria ;  soon  after  .*^, 
which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Laviniang,  J^J^ 
on  account  of  his  granting  protection  to  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavini- 
ans,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 


puta^ioji  ^oUom>iluS;demanding  restitution  of  the  young     the  assassins  into  his  ^»^ftJj+j|»^^  ^^  ^^^  them  back  un- 
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Itoipe.      piinl^iliec],  uhich  gave  occasion  to  suspect  that  he  was 
—*y  ^mf  nut  displeised  with  t!ie  deith  of  his  colleague. 

Sooa  after  the  death  of  Tatiuf^  Rome  was  afflicted 
with  famine  and  peslilence,  wh'ch  encouragetl  the  Ca- 
merini  to  revolt ;  but  Romulus  marching  against  them 
suddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  uf  6000  men. 
After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whose  city 
stood  a^out  five  miles  from  Rom?,  took  their  capital, 
and  mode  it  a  Roman  c  >lony.  This  drew  upon  him 
the  resentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fi dense  as  within 
their  jurisdiction  ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  in 
two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prisoners  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truce  for  1 00  years,  on  condition  that 
they  delivered  to  him  seven  small  towns  on  the  Tiber, 
together  with  »ome  salt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  )  i- 
▼er,  and  »ent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hostages  to 
Roitoe.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  soM 
for  slaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  was  spent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people ;  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with  success,  he 
began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  fermerly  set  to  his  prero« 
gative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He 
paid  no  longer  any  rejrard  to  the  voice  of  the  senate, 
but  assemb!ed  them  only  for  form's  sake  to  ratify  his 
command?.  The  senate  therefore  conspired  to  destroy 
him,  and  accomplished  their  purpose  while  he  was  re- 
viewing his  troops.  A  violent  storm  of  bail  and  thun« 
der  dispersed  the  army ;  and  the  senators  taking  this  op. 
portuoity,  when  they  were  left  alone  with  the  king,  in- 
stantly killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out  of  sight 
Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
&ct,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  each  of  them  carrying 
away  a  part  under  his  robe ;  after  which  they  told  the 
multitude,  that  their  king  was  on  a  sudden  surrounded 
by  flame,  and  snitched  up  into  heaven.  This  strata- 
gem, however,  did  not  satisfy  the  soldiery,  and  violent 
disturbances  were  about  to  ensue,  when  Julius  Proculus, 
a  senator  of  great  distinction,  having  assembled  the  cu- 
rise,  told  them  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that  their  king 
was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he  originaUy 
came,  but  that  he  would  continue  to  be  propitious  to 
them  under  the  name  of  Qjuirinus ;  and  to  the  truth  of 
this  story  Julius  swore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  tothe  common  computa- 
tien,  37  years :  but  some  historians  reduce  the  length 
of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  1?  ;  it  being  very  un- 
likely, fs  they  observe,  that  a  prince  of  such  an  active 
disposition  should  perform  nothing  worthy  of  record  du« 
hj  ring  ft  period  of  20  years.     Be  this  as  it  will,  however, 
m  'mtimgi'  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  interregnum, 
*^         during  which  the  senators,  to  prevent  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, took  the  government  into  their  own  bands.  T»* 
tins  added  another  hundred  to  that  body ;  and  these 
SOO  senators  divided  themselves  into  decuries  or  tens. 
These  decuries  drew  lotswhich  shouldsovern^rst;  and 
the  decury  to  whose  lot  it  fell  enjoyed  the  supreme  au« 
ihority  for  five  days ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
person  only  of  the  governing  decury  had  the  ensigns  of 
sovereignty  at  a  time.    To  these  another  decury  sue- 
ceeded,  each  of  them  sitting  on  the  throne  in  his  turn, 
Ac.    But  the  people  soon  growing  weary  of  such  fre^ 
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quent  cha"ffe  of  masters,  obliged  the  ^r«te  to  re«o've  ft««e. 
on  the  election  of  a  king.  The  j>enate  referred  the  elec-  "^"^y^^ 
tion  to  the  people,  and  ihe  people  to  the  senate,  who  at 
la^t  undercook  the  task.  S«>me  difficulties  however,  oc- 
curred :  tlie  Romans  did  not  choose  to  be  subject  to  a 
Sil)ine ;  and  the  Sabines,  as  they  had  been  !»uhjecl  to 
Romulus  after  thedeath  of  Tatius,  insisted  that  the  king 
should  l?e  chosen  out  of  their  nation.  At  last  it  w  s 
agree.!,  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the 
Romans  should  luake  the  choice.  S® 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans  Numa 
elected  Numa  Pompilius.  an  austere  philosnpher,  who  ^**"2Jona 
had  married  Tntia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late  ^^^f"^ 
king.     At\er  the  death  of  his  wife,  be  gave  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  philosophy  and  superstition,  wandering  from 
solitude  to  solitude,  in  search  of  sacred  woods  and  foun- 
tains, which  gave  the  people  •  great  opinion  of  his 
sanctity.     The  pilosopher  at  first  rejected  the  offer  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  last  prevailed  upon,  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  aci*la- 
mations,  and  had  his  election  unanimously  confirmed 
by  the  senate. 

The  reign  of  Nuroa  is  by  no  means  memorab'e  for 
iMttles  or  conquests  He  was  averse  to  war ;  ami  made 
it  his  study  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Itomans,  ra- 
ther than  to  exalt  them  to  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours. He  dismissed  the  celercs,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, and  divided  the  citiaens  into  distinct  bodies  of 
tradesmen.  This  last  measure  he  took  on  purpose  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between,  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  tent  tbe  city  into  two  factions ; 
and  this  effectually  answered  his  end :  for  now  all  of 
each  particular  profession,  whether  Romans  or  8abines, 
were  obliged  to  associate  together,  and  had  each  thcic 
respective  courts  and  privileges.  In  this  division  the 
musicians  held  the  first  rank,  because  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goldsmiths,  car. 
penters,  curriers,  dyers,  tailor*.  Sec.  furmed  also  distinct 
communities;  and  were  allowed  to  make  bye  laws 
among  themselves,  to  have  their  own  festivals,  particu« 
lar  sacrifices,  &€. 

Though  Numa  himself  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  pretty  just  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne^ 
vertheless  added  innumerable  superstitions  to  those  he 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  ministers  of  religion 
into  eight  classes,  appointing  to  each  their  office  with 
the  greatest  precision  ;  he  erected  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  symbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace.  Another 
temple  was  erected  to  Bona  Fidu^  and  he  invented  a 
new  kind  of  deities  caUed  Dm  TVmtiitt,  or  boundaries, 
which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  Ro- 
man  state,  &nd  of  each  man's  particular  lands.—- The 
last  reformation  which  Numa  undertook,  was  that  of 
the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  ilivided  his  year  into  tern 
jnontfas,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  no  certain 
•r  equal  number  of  days ;  some  consisting  of  20,  some 
of  35,  &c  However,  by  other  historians,  we  are  in- 
formed  that  he  allotted  to  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and 
Xktob^,  31  days ;  to  Apri],  June,  Sextllis,  November, 
and  December  30 ;  making  in  all  304  days.  But  Nu- 
ma being  better  acquainted  with  the  celestial  motions, 
added  to  these  the  two  months  of  Januaiy  and  February 
To  oon^Kise  these  two  months  he  added  50  days  to  the'' 
304;  and  thus  made  the  year  answer  to  the  course  of 
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the  moon.  He  then  took  fix  more  from  the  months 
that  had  even  days ;  and  a'Ided  one  day  merely  out  of 
superstition,  that  the  year  might  prove  fortunate ;  for 
the  pagans  looked  upon  even  numhers  as  unlucky^  but 
imagined  odd  numbers  to  be  fortunate.  However,  he 
could  make  out  no  more  than  28  for  February^  and 
therefore  that  month   was  always  reckoned  unlurky 

'  among  the  Romans.  Besides  this^  he  observed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  solar  and  lunar  year  to  be  1 1  days; 
and  to  remedy  the  inequalityj  he  added  an  intercalary 
month  named  Mercedinus  or  Meroedonitts,  of  22  days 
every  two  years :  but  as  he  knew  also  that  the  solar 
year  consisted  of  S65  days  6  hours,  heordered  that  every 
fourth  year  the  month  Mercedinus  ^ould  consist  of  23 
dsys.  The  care  of  these  intercalations  was  left  to  the 
priests,  who  left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or 
month  as  they  imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and 
by  that  means  created  suck  confusibn,  that  the  festivals 
came  in  process  of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  season  quite  op- 
posite to  what  they  had  been  formerly. 

These  are  all  the  remarkable  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  Numa,  which  is  said  to  have  continue^  43  years ; 
though  some  thmk  that  its  duration  could  not  be  above 
15  or  l6.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  short  interreg- 
num ;  after  which  Tullus  HosUlius,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  the  famous  Hersilia,  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 
Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  temper,  be  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  imiUte  his  peaceful  predecessor.  The  Albans, 
indeed,  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
martial  disposition.  Coelius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Li- 
vy,  ClnUhu,  who^  was  at  the  head  of  the  Alban  repuW 
He,  jealous  of  the  growing  greatness  of  Rome,  privately 
commissioned  some  of  the  most  indigent  of  his  subjects 
to  waste  the  Roman  territory ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
%  Roman  army  entered  the  territories  of  Alba^engaged 
the  robbers^  kiUedmany,  and  took  a  great  number  pri* 
•aoners.  A  war  soon  commenced,  in  consequence  of 
this,  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  when  the  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cooled,  neither 
t>f  them  seeming^  inclined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 
This  inaction  rai«ed  a  great  discontent  in  the  Alban 
"amy  against  Cluilius ;  insomuch  that  he  came  to  a  redo- 
lution  of  giving  l^attle  to  the  Romans  next  morning,  or 
of  Btcyrmin^  their  trenches  if  they  should  decline  it. 
Next  morning,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  hit  bed  \ 
after  which  the  Alban  chose  in  his  stead  one  Mettiu 
Fiiffetios,  a  roan  remarkable  for  hb  hatred  tathe  Ro- 
mitn  name,  asCluiliiis had  been  before  him.  Fuffetius, 
however^  continued  in  the  same  state  of  inactivity  as  his 
predecessor,  until  i^e  received  certain  intelligence  tiut 
^le  Veientesand  Fidenates  had  resolved  to  destroy  both 
Romans  and  Albans  when  they  should  be  weakened  by 
a.  battle.  Futfetias  then  resolved  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Romans ;  and,  havinir  obtained  a 
conference  with  Tulltas,  both  seemcdeqoally  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  calamities  of  war.  But^  in  order  to  esta- 
blish the  peace  on  the  most  perfect  foundation,.  TuUua 
proposed  that  aU,  or  at  least  the  chief  families  in  Allia, 
should  remove  to  Rome ;  or^  in  case  they  were  unwil- 

>  ling  to  leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  coun- 
cil should  be  established  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Fufibtius  took 
aside  those  who  attended  him,  to  consult  with  tliem 
about  this  proposal ;  but  they,  though  willing  to  ooroe 
ioao aceonuncxlation  with Rome^ al^utely  refmsed  to 
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Irave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then, 
to  settle  which  city  should  have  the  superiority ;  and, 
as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  ari^ument,  Tullus* 
proposed  to  determine  it  by  single  comlnit  betwix^  hi»n- 
self  and  Fuflfettus.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Alban 
general  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  that  three  champions  should  be  chosen  out  of 
eafh  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  pmducrd  the 
famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  by 
which  the  sovereignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome. 
See  Horatii. 

Tullus  now  resolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac- 
count for  their  Ireadierous  behaviour  during  the  war 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before 
the  senate;  but  they,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  refused 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veientev.  Fuffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal 
officers  with  his  design,  which  was  to  stand  neuter  till 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  side,  and  then  to  join 
with  the  conqueror.  This  design  being  approved, 
Fuffetius,  during  the  eiigagemcnt,retired  with  his  forces 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  Tullus  peroei\'ed  his 
treachery ;  but  dissembling  his  uneasiness,  told  his  men 
that  Fuffetius  had  possessed  hmiself  of  that  hill  by  his 
order,  and  that  he  was  ftom  thence  to  rudi  down  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  expected  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  were 
dOsmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory.  After 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to  Rome  in  the 
night ;  and  having  consulted  whh  the  senate  abontthe 
treadiery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break 
of  day.  He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  bad  con« 
qnered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  diosen  body  of  horae 
and  foot,  to  demolish  Alba,  a«  had  been  concerted  at 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  both  the 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  bnt 
gave  private  cnrders  to  the  RonLins  to  bring  their  swords 
concealed  under  their  garments.  When  thcj  were  aa- 
sembled,  he  laid  open  the  treadiery  of  Fuffetius,  and  ^ 
ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses.  His  ac-  An»de- 
complices  were  all  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  inhabi-  nMbfacdi 
tanU  ef  Alba  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  ad-  •^^^ 
mitted  to  the  privileges  of  dtisens,  and  some  of  them 
even  admitted  to  the  senate. 

Tullus  now  turned  his  arms  against  Fidenc,  whidi 
he  again  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke :  and  took 
Medulla,  a  strong  dty  of  the  Latins ;  after  ^hich  he 
wnged  a.  successful  war  with  the  Sabtnes,  whose  union 
wiUi  the  Romans  seems  to  have  ceased  with  the  timeof 
Numa.     This  was  the  last  of  his  martial  exploits ;  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  kim,  but  that  he  became 
extremely  superstitioHS  in  his  advanced  years,  giving 
ear  to  many  foolish  stories*  as  that  it  sained  stones>  that 
miraculotts  voices  were  heard  from  heaven,  &c.  and 
for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory  sacrifices  ; 
^whence  it  became  a  custom  to  appoint  nine  dajrs  to  ap* 
pease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men  were 
alarmed  with  prodigies.  As  to  the  manner  of  hisiieadi       3S 
authors  are  not  agreed.    Some  tell  us  that  he  was  kiU-  ^^^^^  ^ 
ed  by  lightnin)?,  together  with  his  wife,  children,  and  "^^^ 
his  wh<£e  family ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  he  ^^^  h^^ 
was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  children  by  Ancos  adob 
Martins  who  succeeded  him.    He  4yd^er  a  reign  of  Mvtia 
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Smnft.      53  ytxrs,  leaving  the  city  greatly  increased,  but  the  do- 
^^'"^^"^"^    minions  much  the  same  a»  they  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Romulus. 

After  a  Aort  interregnum,  Ancus  Marti  us,  the 
grandson  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Poropilia  and  Mar- 
cus his  rehition,  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people 
and  senate.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war,  he  be- 
gan his  reign  with  attempting  to  restore  the  ceremonies 
of  Numa>  which  hxd  been  neglected  under  Tulhis  Ha- 
stilius.  He  endeavoured  also  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  people  to  husbandry  and  the  peaceful  arts;  advising 
them  to  lay  aside  ail  sorts  of  violence^  and  to  return  to 
their  former  employments.  This  gained  him  the  af- 
fections of  his  subjects,  but  brought  upon  him  the  con- 
tempt of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Latins  pre- 
tending that  their  treaty  with  Rome  was  expired,  made 
54  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories.  Ancus,  after  using 
H^  warlike  the  ceremonies  directed  by  Numa,  took  the  field  with  an 
opUti  army  consisting  entirely  of  new-levied  troops^  and  re- 
^^t'^  duced  the  cities  of  Politorium^  Tillena,  and  Ficana, 
transplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  A  new  colony 
of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium ;  but  Ancus  retook  the 
place  next  year,  and  entirely  demolished  it.  He  then 
laid  siege  to  Medulia ;  which,  though  it  had  been  ruin- 
ed by  Tallus  Hostilius,  was  now  stronger  than  ever.  It 
submitted  after  a  siege  of  four  years,  when  Ancus 
found  himself  obliged  to  undertake  a  second  expedition 
against  Ficana,  which  he  had  before  reduced,  as  we 
have  already  related ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  he  reduced  it  a  second  time.  After 
this  he  defeated  the  Latins  in  a  pitched  battle ;  van- 
quished the  Fidenates,  Veientes^  and  Sabines ;  and  ha- 
ving taken  in  the  hill  Janiculum  to  be  included  within 
the  walls,  and  built  the  port  of  Ostia^  he  died  in  the 
S4th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus  Martins  left  two  sons  behind  him,  one  an 
infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.     Both 
of  these  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  son  of 
a  rich  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  had  fled  from  that  city 
to  secure  his  wealth  from  Cypselus  tyrant  of  the  place. 
^       He  settled  in  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
^,V^^  Hetruria ;  but  finding  tiiat  he  could  not  there  attain 
Vy  Taiw      to  any  of  the  principd  posts  in  the  city  on  acc(»unt  of 
fim  L       his  foreign  extraction,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  gradually  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
senator.     The  death  of  Ancus  Martiua  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  assuming  the  regal  dignity,  and  setting 
aside  his  pupils ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
took  care  to  strengthen  his  party  in  the  senate  by  add- 
ing another  hundred  to  that  body.     These  were  called 
tenaiores  minorum  gentium,  because  they  were  chosen 
out  of  the  plebeians ;  however,  they  had  the  same  au« 
thority  in  the  s^iate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
^       were  called  patriciant. 
T^ajn*,        Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  predecessors 
unm  in    either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 
*v«  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  recommenced 

hostilities  with  the  Latins ;  from  whom  he  took  the  ci« 
ties  of  Apiolse,  Crusturainum,  Nomentum,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabitants  o£  Apiolse  were  sold  for  slaves ; 
but  those  of  Crustuminum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
submitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  great 
clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  Collatia  were  disarmed 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money ;  the  sove< 
rtignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius 


the  son  of  Arunx,  Tarquin's  brother ;  from  whence  he 
took  the  name  of  Collalinus,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  posterity.  Corniculumi  another  city  of  Latium,  Was 
taken  by  storm,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  This  progresi 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  several  of  them  joint- 
ed their  forces  in  ordet  to  oppose  such  a  formidable 
enemy ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi« 
dense,  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome ;  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  na:ional 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians» 
and  again  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army» 
But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  the  confisderate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  submit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome;  and 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
niaximus  with  the  spoils  which  he  bad  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  scarcely  ended,  wtten 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.     This  was  account- 
ed the  most  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at  that 
time  divided  into  12  tribes  or  lucumonies.    These  ape 
pmnted  a  national  assembly,  in  which  was  decreed  that 
the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  should  be  employed  against 
Tarquin;  and  if  any  city  presumed  only  to  standneuter, 
it  should  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  national  alliance. 
Thus  a  great  army  was  raised,  with  which  they  ravaged 
the  Roman  territory,  and  took  Fidenae  by  the  treachery 
of  some  of  its  inhabitants.     Tarquin,  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  them  at  first,  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  loss  occasioned  by  their  ravages  for  a  whole  year; 
aft^r  which  he  took  the  field  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise.     The  Roman  anony  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  under  the  king  himself, the  other  command- 
ed by  his  nephew  Collatiaus.      The  latter,  having 
divided  his  forces  in  order  to  plunder  the  country,  was 
defeated;  but  Tarquin,  in  two  engagements  vanquished 
the  army  which  opposed  him.  He  then  marched  against 
Fidene,  where  he  gained  a  third  battle ;  after  which  he 
took  the  city.     Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  suspected 
to  have  been  concerned  in  betraying  it  to  the  enemy 
were  whipped  to  death ;  the  rest  were  sent  into  banidh- 
ment,  and  their  lands  divided  by  lot  amone  the  Roman 
soldiers.  Tarquin  now  hastened  to  oppose  thenew  army 
of  the  Hetrurians  before  their  forces  could  be  properly 
collected ;  and  having  cmne  up  with  them  at  Eretum, 
a  place  about  10  miles  from  Rome,  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  for  which  victory  he  was  decreed  a 
triumph  by  the  senate ;  while  the  enemy,  disheartened 
by  so  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  sue  for  peace  ; 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  their  owning  his  superiority  over  them.     In  End™  oT 
compliance  with  thi.«,  the  Hetrurians  sent  him  all  the  royalty  sent 
ensigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  use  among  them,  via.  him  by  tlie 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  sceptre  with  Hctruriioit, 
an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm  branches,  to- 
gether with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of 
several  colours.     Tarquin,  however,  would  not  wear 
these  magnificent  ornaments  till  such  time  as  the  senate 
and  people  had  consented  to  it  by  an  express  law. 
He  tnen  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  hia 
triumph,   and  never  afterwards  laid  them  aside.     In 
this  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  cloth^  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em- 
bnridered  with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  bead,  aoda  sceptre 
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in  hia hanil^  attenckd  by  IS  lictors  with  their  axes  and 
fasces. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  some  respite  from  war, 
applied  himself  to  the  beautifyhi;;^  and  ornamenting 
the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn  stone, 
and  erected  those  famous  common  sewers  which  have 
deservedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  bills  within 
its  compass,  vii.thePalatinus,  Tarpeiin,  Qoirinalis,  and 
Coelius.  In  the  valleys  between  these  hilts,  the  rain- 
water and  springs  uniting,  formed  great  pools  which 
laid  under  water  the  streets  and  public  places.  The 
mud  liliewise  made  the  way  impassable,  infected  the 
air,  and  rendered  the  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin  under- 
took to  free  the  city  from  this  nuisance,  by  conveying 
off  these  waters  by  subterraneous  channels  into  the  Ti- 
ber. In  doing  this,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  hills 
and  rocks  acfaannel  large  enough  fora  navigable  stream, 
and  covered  with  arches  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  ofhouses,  which  werefrequently  built  upon  them, 
and  stood  as  firm  as  on  the  most  solid  foundations.  All 
these  arches  were  made  of  hard  stone,  and  neither  trou- 
ble nor  expence  were  spared  to  make  the  work  durable. 
Their  height  and  breadth  were  so  consideriible,  that  a 
cart  loaded  widi  hay  could  easily  pass  through  them  un- 
der ground.  The  expence  of  constructing  these  sewers 
was  never  so  thoroughly  understood  as  when  it  became 
necessary  to  repair  them ;  for  then  the  censors  gave  no 
less  than  1000  talents  to  the  person  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

Besides  these  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo- 
rum, surrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  shops 
for  tradesmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
•f  both  sexes,  and  halls  for  the  adrainistr .  tion  of  pu- 
blic justice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa- 
bines,  on  pretence  that  diey  had  assisted  the  Hetru- 
rians.  BoUi  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any 
considerable  advantage  on  either  side ;  neither  was  any 
thing  of  consequence  done  during  the  whole  campaien. 
Tarquin  then  considering  with  himself  that  the  Hu- 
man forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry*  resolved  to 
add  some  new  bodies  of  knights  to  those  already  in- 
stituted by  Romulus.  But  this  project  met  with  great 
opposition  from  the  superstitious  augurs,  as  the  origi- 
nal division  of  horse  into  three  bodies  bad  been  de^ 
termined  by  auguriea;  and  Actius  Nsevius,  the  chief  of 
the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  opposed  the  king's 
will.  On  this  Tarquin,  desirous,  to  expose  the  deceit 
of  these  people,  summoned  N«evius  before  an  assembly 
of  the  people;  and  desired  him  to  show  a  specimen  of 
his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thought  of  at 
that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
afler  consulting  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  very  pos- 
Mble.  On  which  'J  arquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  possible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razo",  pulling  at  the  same  time  a  rax  .ir  and  flint  from 
below  bis  robe.  This  set  the  people  a-laughing  >  but 
Ncevius  gravely  desiring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  raxov;  and 
that  witkso  much  ease  as  to  draw  blood  fnim  his  hand. 
The  people  testified  their  surprise  by  loud  acclamations, 
and  1  Aiquin  himself  continued.to  have  a  great  venera- 
tion for  a05ur8  ever  adeti  A  statue  of  bra>s  was  erect- 
ed to  theinem^fy  oi  Nsevius,  wbicb  continued  tiU  Uie 


time  of  Augustus ;  the  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near 
i%  under  an  altar,  at  which  witnesses  were  aAerwarda 
sworn  in  civil  causes. 

Thi»  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caused 
Tarquin  to  abandon  his  design  of  increasing  the  numlier 
of  bod  es  of  hor^,  and  extent  himself  with  augment- 
ing the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  tlieir  country,  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliged  them  at  last  to 
submit  to  him  andput  him  in  possession  of  their  country. 
In  the  dedineof  life  he  employed  himself  in  further  de- 
corating the  city,  building  temples,  &c.   He  wua  aasM- 

sinated  in  his  palace,  in  the  80tti  year  of  his  age*  by  the  by  ifat  «■ 
sons  of  Ancus  Martins,  whom  he  had  originally  dq»ri-  «f  An 
ved  of  the  kingdom.  Mutiofc 

Aaer  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaqail 

{>re8erved  the  kingdcmi  to  her  8on-in*law  Servitis  Tul- 
ius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
stunned,  and  would  soon  recover;  upon  which  the  sona 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  banishment  Theseocmd 
day  after  his  decease,  Servius  Tulliua  heard  causes  fi-om 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lic- 
tors ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  suppLv  the  king's 
place  till  he  should  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  suromone  I  the  sons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caused  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  estates  to  beconfiscated.  41 
After  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for  some  time  in  ^t*^^ 
such  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  peonle,  Z^* 
the  death  of  Tarquin  was  published  as  a  thing  that 
had  newly  happened,  and  Sarins  Tullius  assumed  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  dispute  the  hoDour 
with  him.  ' 

The  new  king  showed  himself  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  No  sooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin's  dealh,  than  they  shook  oflTUie  yoke :  but 
Servius  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  shared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citisens  who  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de- 
creed a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  spiteof  the  opposition 
of  the  senate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  approve  of 
his  election  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was  soon  after 
legally  chosen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obuined  the  sanction  of  the  po- 
pular voice,  he  marched  a  second  time  against  the  re- 
volted Hetrurians  t  and  having  again  vanquished  them,        4c 
was  decreed  another  triumph.    He  then  applied  him-  Knfa^ 
self  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.    To  the  ^^ 
hills  Palatinus,Tarpeius,Quirinalis,Coelius,  and  Aveo-  ^fim^ 
tinus,  he  added  the  Esquilinus  and  Viminalis,  fixing  lo  tfaoK  ri- 
his  own  palace  on  the  Esquilinuf,  in  order  to  draw  in-  nmSm  mei- 
habitants  thither.     He  likewise  added  a  fourth  tribe,  ^^^ 
which  he  called  Tribus  lUouiUna,  to  those  instituted 
by  Romulu*.    He  divided  also  the  whole  Roman  terri- 
tory into  distinct  tribes,  conunanding  that  there  should 
l^e  at  least  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe  situatej 
on  a  risiniK'  ground,  and  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
effects  of  the  peasants  in  case  of  a  sodden  alarm.  These 
strongholds  he  called  pagi,  that  is,  *'  villages ;"  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  should  have  their  pecu. 
liar  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magistrates.     Each  of 
them  had  likevrise  their  peculiar  festival,  called  jNrgvr^ 
nalia  ;  when  every  person  was  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices  a^picce  vf  mooey^ 
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the  mmx  of  one  kind^  the  women  of  anoUier,  and  the 
children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  &\\  ex  ict  computa- 
tion was  made  of  the  men«  women^  and  children^  in 
each  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Luc'ujt  Tarquiniu^ 
and  Aninx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  ^rown 
upy  in  onier  to  secure  their  fiJelityj  he  married  them  to 
bis  two  daughters.  And  thoujzh  the  elder  of  these 
daughters^  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tractable  disposition^ 
resembled  in  character  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as  the 
elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daughters,  who 
was  of  •  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Ta^quin,  and 
the  younger  to  Arunx ;  for  by  that  means  he  matched 
them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  ho- 
ped that  the  elder  Tullia's  sweet  disposition  would  tem- 
per Tarquin's  impetuosity,  and  the  younger  Tullia's  vi- 
vacity rouse  the  indolence  of  Arunx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  marriage, 
the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetruria,  uniting  their  foroes, 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke;  but  were  in 
several  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  him  on  the  same  conditions  on.  which  they  had 
submitted  to  his  predecessor.  For  this  success  Servius 
was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

The  king  being  thus  disengaged  from  a  troublesome 
war,  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  his  political  schemes  ; 
and  put  in  execution  that  masterpiece  of  policy  which 
Home  made  use  of  ever  after,  and  which  Citablished  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  with  respect  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  comitia.  The  public  supplies 
bad  hitherto  been  raised  uppn  the  people  at  so  much 
ahead,  without  any  distinction  of  rich  and  poor;  whence 
it  likewise  followed,  that  wliezi  levies  were  made  for 
the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  eqiially  obliged  to  take 
the  field  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe ;  and  as 
they  all  served  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  sort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Besides, 
as  the  most  indigent  of  the  people  siw  themselves  bur- 
dened with  the  same  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  auUioriiy  in  the  ^mitia :  su  that  the  elec- 
tion of  kings  and  magistrates,  the  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into 
the  hands<of  a  populace  who  were  easily  corrupted,  and 
had  nothing  to  lose.  Servius  fonned  a  project  to  reme- 
dy these  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  enacting  a 
bw,  enjoining  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an 
acoonnt  in  writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and  of 
those  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.  By  the 
same  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de- 
liver in  upon  oath  a  just  estimate  of  their  effects,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whetlier  in  town 
or.  country.  Whoever  did  not  bring  in  an  account  of 
his  effects,  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  estate,  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  sold  for  a  slave.  Servius,  from 
these  particular  accounts,  which  might  be  pretty  well 
relied  01,  undertook  to  ea^  the  p  x>r  by  burdening  the 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  the  litter  by  io* 
creasing  their  power. . 

To  this  end  he  divided  the  Roaian  people  into  six 
classes :  the  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates 
and  effects  am  mnted  to  the  vslue  of  10,000  drachmae, 
or  100,Q00  ases  of  brass ;  thi  fir^t  way  orcomputing  be^ 


ing  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Latins; 
Thii  clais  was  subdivided  into  80  centoriev  or  com- 
puiies  of  foot.     To  these  Servius  jjined  18  Cdnturies 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  hor»ebick ;  and  ap- 
pjinted  this  considerable  body  of  hjrsemeu  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  first  class,  be«:4iU3e  the  estates  of  these 
knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeied  the  sum  neceisary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.     However,  the  public  supplied 
them  with  horses ;  for  which  a  t'«x  was  laid-ui>on  wi- 
dows, who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.     Tills 
first  class,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  consisted  of 
9S  centuries.     The  second  cla>s  comprehended  those, 
whose  estates  were  valued  at  7500  drachmae,  or  75,000 
ases  of  brass.     It  was  subdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
fojt     To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen-- 
ters,  smiths,  and  other  artificers.     In  the  third  class 
were  those  who  were  esteemed  worth  5000  drachma?, 
or  50,000  ases.  This  class  was  subdivided  into  20  cen« 
turies.     The  fourth  class  was  of  those  whoae  eff.^cts 
were  rated  at  the  value  of  2500  drachmae,  or  25,000 
ases,  and  was  divided  i.ito  20  centuries ;  to  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  supplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar- 
tial music.     The  fiflh  class  included  those  only  whos^ 
Ivhole  substance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250 
drachmae,  or  12,500  ases;  and  this  dass  was  divided 
into  30  centuries.     The  sixth  dass  comprehended  all 
those  who  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  dass,  but  ne- 
vertheless were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  these  regulations  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  expected.  Levies  for  the  armv  were 
no  longer  raised  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  liicl  at  sj 
much  a-heal  as  Aumerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu- 
ries. When,  for  instance,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  supply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
century  furnished  its  quota  both  of  men  and  mjney  : 
so  that  the  first  dass,  which  contained  more  centuries, 
thou^K  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together,  fumisb« 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  fur  the  public  service 
than  the  whole  Romm  state  besides.  And  by  this 
means  the  Roman  armies  consisteJ  for  the  most  part 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome ;  who,  as  they  had  lands 
an  I  effects  to  defend,  fought  with  mo.e  resolution, 
while  their  riches  enabled  them  1 3  bear  the  expence 
of  a  campiign«  A«  it  was  but  just  the  king  should 
make  the  first  class  amends  for  the  weight  laid  ou  it, 
he  gjye  it  almost  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs ; 
changing  the  comitia  by  curiae,  in  which  eve  17  man 
gave  his  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
majority  was  not  recks^ned .  by  single  p^arsons,  but  by 
centuries,  how  lew  soever  there  might  be  in  a  century. 
Hence  the  first  class,  which  eontaimtd  more  centuries 
than  the  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  at 
its  disposal.  The  votes  of  this  class  were  first  taken ; 
and  if  the  98  <:enturies  happened  to  agree,  or  only  97 
of  them,  the  affair  was  determined ;  because  these  made 
the  majority  of  the  1 98  oentnries  which  composed  the 
six  classes.  If  they  disagreed,  then  the8econd,the  third, 
aad  theother  dasses  in  their  ordej^,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  was  very  seldoua  any  occaiion  to  go  sj 
low  as  the  fourth  c^ass  for  a  majority  of  voej;  so  that 
by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
State  to  bedctermmed  by.lfae  judgment  of  the  most 
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considerable  citizens,  u'ho  understood  the  public  interest 
much  better  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be  im- 
posed  upon,  and  easily  corrupted. 

And  now  the  people  being  thus  divided  into  several 
orders,  according  to  the  census  or  valuation  of  their 
estates,  Servius  resolved  to  solemnize  this  prudent  regu- 
lation  by  some  public  act  of  religion,  that  it  might  be 
the  more  respected  and  the  more  lasting.  Accordingly, 
•all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed, in  the  Campus  Martins,  whidi  was  a  large  plain, 
lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  formeriy  conse- 
crated by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars.  Here  die  centuries 
being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  solemn  lustration  or  eiq)ia* 
tory  sacrifice  was  performed  in  the  name  of  all  the  x>eople. 
The  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull, 
whence  it  took  the  name  of  suoveiauriHa.  The  whole 
ceremony  was  called  lustrum,  a  luendo ;  that  is,  from 
payuig,  expiating,  clearing,  or  perhaps  from  the  goddess 
Lua,  who  presided  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  Servius 
had  dedicated  a  temple.  This  wise  king  considering, 
that  in  the  space  of  five  years  there  mightbe  such  altera- 
tions in  the  fortunes  of  private  persons  as  to  entitle  some 
to  be  raised  to  a  higher  class,  and  reduce  others  to  a 
lower,  enjoined  that  tile  census  should  be  renewed  every 
five  years.  As  the  census  was  usually  closed  by  the  lus- 
trum, the  Romans  henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by 
lustrums,  each  lustrum  containing  die  space  of  five  years. 
However,  the  lustrums  were  not  always  regularly  ob- 
served, but  oflen  put  off,  dlough  the  census  had  been 
made  in  the  fifth  year.  Some  ^Titers  are  of  opinion, 
that  Servius  at  this  time  coined  the  first  money  diat  had 
ever  appeared  at  Rome;  and  add,  that  diecircumstances 
of  the  lustrum  probably  led  him  to  stamp  die  figui*es  of 
the  animals  there  slain  on  pieces  of  brass  of  a  certain 
weight. 

The  government  of  die^ity  being  thus  established  in 
so  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  touched  with  compassion 
for  those  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
had  reduced  to  slavery,  thought  that  such  of  them  as 
had  by  long  and  faithful  services  deserved  and  obtained 
tlieir  freedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being  made 
Roman  citizens,  than  untrac^ble  vagabonds  from  fo- 
reign countries,  who  were  admitted  without  distinction. 
He  therefore  gave  the  freedmen  their  choice,  either  to 
return  to  their  o^vn  country,  or  continue  at  Rome.  Those 
who  chose  to  continue  there,  he  divided  into  four  tribes, 
and  settled  them  within  the  city;  and  though  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  plebeians  by  their  old  name  of /c- 
herii,  or  freedmen,  yet  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
free  citizens.  The  senate  took  offence  at  the  regard 
which  the  king  showed  to  such  mean  people,  who  had 
but  Ifttely  shaken  off  their  fetters ;  but  Servius,  by  a 
most  humane  and  judicious  discourse,  entirely  appeased 
die  fathers,  who  passed  his  insdtudon  into  a  law,  which 
subsisted  ever  after. 

The  wis^  king,  having  thus  established  order  among 
the  people,  undertook  at  last  to  reform  the  royal  power 
itself;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  spring  of  allhisre- 
solutions,  leading  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  interest, 
and  to  sacrifice  one  h«lf  of  the  royal  authority  to  the 
public  good.  His  predecessorshad  reserved  to  themselves 
the  cognizance  of  all  causes  both  public  and  private;  but 
Servius,  finding  the  dudes  of  his  office  too  much  for  one 
JDoan  to  discharge  well^  committed  the  cognizance  of  or* 
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dinary  suits  to  the  senate,  and  reserved  diatonly  of  stat^ 
a'imes  to  himself. 

All  things  being  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abrodd,  ^^^^^ 
and  formed  a  scheme  tor  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La^  ^lie  Sabii 
dns  to  the  Romans,  by  such  social  dea  as  should  be  tend  l^tii 
strengthened  by  religion.  He  summoned  the  Latin  and  *»  ^^  *•• 
Sabine  cities  to  send-their  depudes  to  Rome,  to  consult  *^*""" 
about  an  affair  of  great  Importance.  When  they  were 
come,  he  proposed  to  them  the  building  of  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Diana,  where  the  Ladns  and  Sabines  should 
meet  once  a^year,  and  join  with  the  Romans  in  ofieiing 
sacrifices  to  that  goddess:  that  this  febdval  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  council,  in  which  all  disputes  between  tHe 
cities  should  be  amicably  detennined ;  that  there  proper 
measures  should  be  taken  to  pursue  their  common  inter- 
est; and,  ksdy,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people  thi- 
ther, a  fair  should  be  kept,  at  which  every  one  might 
furnish  himsrif  with  what  he  wanted.  The  king's  de- 
sign met  with  no  opposition :  the  depudes  only  added  to 
it,  that  the  temple  should  be  an  inviolable  asylum  lor 
tile  united  nadons ;  and  that  all  the  cities  should  contri- 
bute towards  the  expence  of  building  it  It  being  lef% 
to  the  king  to  choose  a  proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched 
upon  the  Aventine  hill,  where  the  temple  was  built, 
^«nd  assemblies  annually  held  in'  it  The  laws  which 
%ere  to  be  observed  in  these  general  meetings,  were  en- 
graved on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  were  to  be  seen  in 
Augustus's  time,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  in  Gredc 
t^aracters.  49' 

But  now'Servius  was  grown  old;  and  the  ambidon  of  Wicked 
Tarquin  his  son-in-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the  king  !^8^  ": 
advanced  in  years.  His  wife  used  her  utmost  endeavours  ***  J^^ 
to  check  the  rashness  and  fury  of  her  husband,  and  to  in-hw. 
divert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprises ;  while  her 
younger  sister  was  ever  instigating  Arunx,  who  placed 
all  his  happiness  in  a  private  life,  to  the  most  villanous 
attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her  fate  in 
being  tied  to  such  an  indolent  husband,  and  wishing  she 
had  either  continued  unmarried,  or  w6re  become  a  wi- 
dow. Similitude  of  temper  and  manners,  fonned,  by  de- 
grees, a  great  intimacy  between  her  and  Tarquin.  At 
length  she  proposed  nothing  less  to  him  than  the  murder- 
ing of  her  father,  sister,  and  husband,  that  they  two 
might  meet  and  ascend  the  dirone  togedier.  Soon  afler, 
they  paved  dieir  way  to  an  incestuous  marriage,  he  by 
poisoning  his  wife,  and  she  her  husband ;  and  then  had 
the  assurance  to  ask  the  king's  and  queen's  consent  to 
their  marriage.  Servius  and  Tarquinia,  though  they 
did  not  give  it,  were  silent,  through  too  much  indul- 
gence to  a  daughter  in  whom  now  was  their  only  hope 
of  posterity.  But  these  crimhial  nuptials  were  only  the 
first  step  towards  a  yet  greater  iniquity.  The  wicked 
ambition  of  the  new  married  coilple  fffst  showed  itself 
against  die  king :  for  they  publicly  declared,  that  the 
crown  belonged  to  diem ;  that  Servius  was  an  usurper, 
who,  being  appointed  tutor  to  Tarquin's  grandchildren, 
had  deprived  his  pupils  of  their  inheritance ;  that  it  was 
high  time  for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  l.ttle  able  to  sup.  ' 
port  the  weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince 
who  was  of  a  mature  age,  &c. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  pleA« 
sure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  easily  gain«J  over  to  Tarquin's  party ;  and,  by  the 
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Heme,     help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were  also 
—  Y  ^""^  broujjht  over  to  his  interest    The  king,  being  informecl 
of  their  treasonable  practices,  endeavoured  todisauadehis 
daughter  and  son-iji-law  from  such  proceedings,  which 
might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  wait  for 
the  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they, despising  his  coun« 
sels  and  paternal  admonitions,  resolved  to  lay  their  claim 
before  the  senate;  whichServiuswas  obliged  tosummon: 
ao  that  the  affair  came  to  a  formal  process.     Tarquin 
reproached  his  fieither-in-law  with  having  ascended  the 
throne  without  a  previous  interregnum  ;  and  with  hav* 
ing  bought  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  despised  the 
suffrages  of  the  senate.     He  then  urged  his  own  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  injustice  of  Servius, 
who,  being  only  his  guardian,  luid  kept  possession  of  it^ 
when  he  himself  was  of  an  age  to  govern.     Servius  an- 
swered, that  he  had  been  lawfully  elected  by  the  people; 
and  that,  if  there  could  be  a  hereditary  right  to  the 
kingdom,  the  sons  of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one 
than  tJie  grandsons  of  the  late  king,  who  must  himself 
have  been  an  usurper.     He  then  referred  the  whole  to 
an  assembly  of  the  people ;  which  being  immediately 
proclaimed  all  over  die  dty,  the  forum  was  soon  filled ; 
and  S^Vius  harangued  the  multitude  in  such  a  manner 
as  gained  all  their  affections.     They  all  cried  out  with 
one  voice.  Let  Servin*  reign  ;  let  km  continue  to  make 
the  Rmnans  kappg.     Amidst  their  confused  clamours, 
these  words  were  likewise  heard :  Let  Tarquin  perish  ; 
Jet  him  die;  letuskiU  him.     This  language  frightened 
him  so,  that  he  retired  to  his  house  in  great  haste ; 
while  l]ie  king  was  conducted  back  .to  his  palace  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin's  ar« 
dent  desire  of  reigning ;  but  his  ambition  made  htm  act 
«  new  part.     He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  hie 
-iather-io-law  by  caresses,  submissions,  and  protestations 
<if  a  sincere  regard  and  affection  for  him ;  insomuch 
'^t  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  sincerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  traaqpnl- 
lity  re-established  in  the  royal  family.     But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roused  by  the  continual  reproaches 
4yf  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
•enaters ;  of  whom  he  had  no  sooner  gained  a  consider- 
Able  party,  than  he  clothed  himself  in  the  royal  robes, 
<and  causing  the  fiisces  to  be  carried  before  him  by  some 
<if  his  domestics,  crossed  the  Roman  Ibnmi,  entered  the 
temple  where  the  senate  used  to  meet,  and  seated  him- 
^f  on  the  throne.     Such  of  the  senators  as  were  in 
the  fuction  he  found  akeady  in  their  places  (for  he  had 
^iven  them  private  netioe  to  be  there  early) ;  and  tiie 
rest,  being  siunmoned  to  assemble  in  Tarquin^  nane, 
4fDade  what  haste  they  could  to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  that  Servius  was  dead»  since  Tarquin  assumed 
the  title  and  fimctions  of  king.     When  they  were  all 
assembled,  Tarquin  «uide  a  long  speech,  revihng  his 
father-in-law,  and  repeating  the  invectives  against  him, 
which  he  had  so  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  slave,  an 
^  usurper,  a  ftvourer<of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 

^die  senate  and  patrioians.  When  he  was  yet  speakingj, 
Servius  arrived ;  and,  rashly  giving  way  to  die  motions 
•of  his  courage,  without  considering  his  strength,  drew 
near  4ihe  throne,  to  pull  Turquin  down  from  it  This 
raised  a  great  noise  in  the  assembly,  which  drew  the 
people  mto  the  temple ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part, 
the  two  rivals.    Tarquiui  tberefinre^  being  more  8tZ)9Bg 


and  vigorous  seized  the  old  man  by  the  waist,  and  l(^i>«« 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple, threw  him  down  from  '*■  i  ^, 
the  top  of  tlie  steps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  who 
was  grievously  wounded,  raised  himself  up  with  some 
diffioudty:  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him ;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  people^  touched  with  compassion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  ccmduct  him  to  his  palace. 

As  they   were  leading  him  on  slowly,  the  cruel 
TttUia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  she  had  hasten- 
ed in  bar  chariot  on  the  first  report  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate.     She  found  her  husband  on  the  top  of 
the  steps  of  the  temple ;  and,  transported  with  joy,  was 
the  first  who  saluted  hhn  king.     The  example  was  im« 
mediately  followed  by  the  senators  of  Tarquin's  party. 
Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter ;  she 
took  aside  her  hud^d,  and  suggested  to  him,  that  he 
would  never  be  safe  so  long  as  £e  usurper  of  his  crown 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  instantly  dispatched  some  g^^i^ 
of  his  domestics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un-  tuIIiiii 
fortunate  king^s  life.     The  orders  for  the  wicked  par-  mutdotd; 
ricide  were  no  socmer  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 
The  way  to  her  house  was  through  a  nsrrow  street, 
-called  mcue  eyprius^  or  the  good  street.     There  the  assas* . 
sins  had  left  toe  king's  body,  which  was  still  panting. 
At  this  si^ht,  the  charioteer,  struck  with  horror,  check- 
ed his  hoi^ses,  and  msde  a  stop :  but  Tullia  forced  him ' 
to  go  on ;  and  the  blood  of  the  father  is  said  to  have 
dyai  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  street  was  called 
■ever  after  vicus  eceleraiue,  51 

The  new  king  proved  a  most  despotic  and  cruel  ty-  TiTquin  11/ 
rant ;  receiving,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  •  ^^^  ^y* 
surname  of  proai/.  on  account  of  his  capricious  humour  ^^^ 
and  haughty  behaviour.    All  controversies  whatever 
were  decided  by  himself  and  his  friends ;  and  he  ba- 
nished, fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleased.     < 
The  census  and  lustrum,  the  division  of  citizens  into 
classes  and  centuries,  were  abclidied ;  and  all  kinds  of 
assemblies,  even  those  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
were  prohibited,  Jx>th  in  toWlt-and  Country.     Nay,  to 
such  a  heig^  did  Tarquin  csury  his  hisolence  and  ty- 
ranny, that  the  most  virtuous  of  the  senators  went  into 
voluntary  banishment;  while  many  of  those  who  remain* 
ed  were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  enjoy  their  estates. 

Tairquin  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  extreme  dan« 
ger  in  which  be  stood  by  losing  the  affections  of  hia 
people  in  such  a  manner.     He  therefore  provided  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  soldiers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
.attempts  upon  his  person  ;  and  gave  his  daughter  td  - 
Octavius  Mamilius,  one  of  the  most  consideiable  men 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest 
by  this  foreign  allianee,  in  case  of  a  revolt  among  his 
subjects.     Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  father-in-law,  but  he  h&d  like  to  have  lost  them 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.     He  had  desired  the 
latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  where 
•  he  would  meet  them  on  a  day  iq>pointed  by  himself. 
The  Latins  accordingly  met ;  but  after  waiting  for  se- 
veral hoars,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.     On  this,  one 
Tiimus  Hecdonius,  an  enterprising  and  eloquent  man, 
who  hated  Tarquin,  and  was  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  aet  &Sih  the  ixmtempt  which.  Via^ 
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liatl  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  contltidcd  with  def  Iring 
the  council  to  break  up  and  return  hon>e  without  ta- 
king any  further  notice  of  him.     Mamilius,  however, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following;  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  tlie  assembly 
that  his  design  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  I^tin  armies,  which  he 
said  was  derived  from  his  grandfather,  but  which  he 
desired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.    These  words 
'were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  rising 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin's  tyranny  and  ar- 
i>itrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which  he  said,  the  Latins 
-would  soon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin's  demand.      To  this  speech  the  king 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promised  to  answer  him 
next  day.     In  the  menn  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domestics  of  Herdonius  to- admit  among  his  baggage  a 
Lirge  quantity  of  arms :  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  HerdoniusV  opposition  proceeded  only  from  Tar- 
quin's having  refused'  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  laid  a  plot  to  cut  off  all  the  depu- 
ties there  present,  and  to  usurp  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
.Latin  cities;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.     The  ac- 
cused, conscious  of  his  i:inocence,  desired  that  his  bag- 
gage might  be  searched;  which  being  accordingly  done, 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  without  be- 
ing allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bason  at  the  head  of  the  spring  of  Ferentinum,*  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  Inrn,  and  stones  iaid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  pressed  down  into  the  water  anddrown- 
ed. 

In  consequence  of  this  monstrous  treachery,  Tarquin 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
«leclar«l  general  of  the  Latin  armieff ;  soon  after  which, 
the  Hemici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volsci  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  him  on  the  same  terms.     In  order  to 
keep  these  confederates  together,  T**rquin,  with  their 
consent,  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis  on  a  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain 
feasts  called  Ferica^^tina  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of 
Aprii^  where  the  severalnations  were  to  sacrifice  toge- 
ther, and  on  no  account  to  commit  any  hostilities  against 
each  other  during  their  continuance.     The  king  then 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  rest  of  the  Volsci  who 
had  refused  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.     Some 
depredations  which  they  had  committed  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Latins  served  for  a  pretence  to  begin  tlie 
war ;  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  army  was  composed  only  of  a  small  body  of  them 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 
■However,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci- 
ties* by  fitorm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  soldiers.     He 
next  turned  his  anns  against  the  Sabines,  whom  lie  en- 
tirely defeated  in  two  engagements^   raid  made  the 
whole  nation  trHnitary ;  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himself  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  the  populace  4n  finisliing   the  sewers  and 
circus  wliich  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar- 
quin I. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  persecutionB  of  Tarquin  a- 
gainst  his  own  subjects  daily  drove  some  of  the  most 
considerable  into  banishment*  A  great  number  of  pa- 
tricians took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  dty  of  Latium  about  1 S 
miles  from  Rome ;  where  the  inhabitants^louched  with 


compassion  for  their  misfor '.  und«,  not  only  received  them      '*«" 
with  kindness,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their  v^^ 
account     The  Gabini  seem  to  have  been  the  most  for- 
mrdiible  enemies  whom  the  Komans  had  hitherto  met 
with ;  since  Ti  rquin  was  obliged  to  raise  a  pro<ligious 
bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  side  of  Gabii.     1  he 
war  lasted  seven  years;  during  which  time,  by  the  mu- 
tual devastations  committed  by  die  two  armies,  a  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  took  place  in  Rome.     1  he  people 
soon  grew  clamorous ;  and  1  arquin  being  unable  eitlier 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  dishonourable  and  treacherous  expeilient  His 
son  Sextus  Tarouinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  &tner,  and  openly  inveighed  against  him 
as  a  tyrant ;  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  beaten  in  the  forum.     This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  persons  sent  thither  on  purpose,  the  inhabi- 
tants became  very  desirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them;  and  accordingly  he  soon  went  thither,  having 
previously  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  inhabi- 
tants never  to  deliver  him  up  to  bis  father.     Here  he 
ma'de  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  came  back  laden  witli  spoil,  his  father  sending 
against  him  only  such  weak  parties  as  must  infallibly  be 
worsted.     By  this  means  he  soon  came  to  have  such  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini^  that  he  was 
chosen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  master 
at  Gabii  as  Tarquin  was  at  Rome.     Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  sufficiently  established,  he  dispatched 
a  slave  to  his-frther  for  instructions ;  but  the  king,  un« 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  answer,  only  took  the  mes- 
senger into  the  garden,  where  he  struck  off  the  heads 
-of  tibe  talledt  poppies.     Sextus  understood  that  by  this 
hint  the  king  desired  him  to  put  to  death  the  leading 
men  in  the  dty  of  Gabii,  which  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  while  the  city  was  in  concision  on  ac* 
count-t^f  this  massacre,  he  opened  the  gales  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  took  possession  of  the  city  with  allthe  pride 
of  a  conqueror.     The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  thing 
f  om  tlie  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch: 
however,  on  this  occasion  he  consulted  his  policy  rather 
•than  his  revenge ;  granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 
estates,  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.     The  artides  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an.  ox, 
which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.     After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  son  Sextus  king  o£  Gabii ;  sending  off  also 
his  other  two  sons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build 
a  city  at  Signia,  Uie  otlier  at  Circieum,  a  promontmry 
"of  the  I'^Trhene  sea^  and  both  these  to  keep  the  Volsci 
tn  awe. 

For  some  time  Tarquin  now  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace ;  the  Romans,  being  accustomed  to  oppression 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  master,  making  no  op- 
position to  his  will       During  this  interval  Tarquin  , 
met  with  the  celebrated   adventure  of  the  Sibyl  ♦ ;        ^^ 
whose  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  estima-  Books  of 
tion  at  Rome^  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  persons  of  the  Sibyb. 
distinction  to  take  care  of  them.     These  were  called 
Duntmnri :  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  10,  when  they  were  called  Decemtnri;  and  then  to 
15,  when  they  were  termed  QuindecemmrL    At  thia 
time  also  the  written  dvil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans ;  all  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  kings  being 
collected  into  one  body;  whid^  from  Pa^iriu^  the  name 
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of  the  collector,  was  called  the  Papirian  law.  The 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  also  finished ;  for  which  pur« 
pose  the  modt  skilful  architects  and  Workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetruria,  the  populace  being  obliged  to 
serve  them  in  the  moat  laborious  parts. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put 
an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rovie^  and  introduced  a 
new  form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed 
to  owe  the  greatest  part  of  her  grandeur.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  had  left  himself  no  friends  among 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reason  of  the  oppression  under 
which  he  made  them  labour ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  disaffected  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.  Among  the  many  persons 
•f  distinction  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  or 
suspicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
tnarried  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  son  named  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  escaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  since  continued  to  act.  Soon 
after  the  finishing  of  the  works  above-mentioned,  a  vio»< 
lent  plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome>  Tarquin 
sent  his  sons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  tliemselves  wi(h  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Brutus  chose  for  his  owning  to  the  Delphic  A- 
poUo  a  stick  of  elder,  which  occasioned  much  laugh- 
ter. However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclose  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  stick ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  priestess  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  should  first  kiss  his  mother  should 
succeed  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
«n8wer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
succession ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  should  kiss  their  mother  at  their  re^ 
turn,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly :  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  kissed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
priestess  had  meant ;  and  had  given  the  answer  on  pur- 
pose to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus's  ingenuity,  which 
bad  already  discovered  itself,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
stick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli.  The 
treasury  being  exhausted  by  the  sums  which  Tarquin 
had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  had  marched  to 
Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 
miles  fitnn  Rome,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  without  op- 
position.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  besi^pe  it  in  form :  and  this  constrained 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  subjects,  which  increa^ 
sed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  disposed  everything 
for  a  revolt  As  the  siege  was  carried  on  very  slowly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  mnde  enteitainments  for 
one  another  in  their  qiuuters.  One  day,  when  Sextua 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver* 
sation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives :  every  one 
extolled  ihe  good  qualities  of  his  own ;  but  Collatinus 
bestowed  sudi  extravagant  praises  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  dispute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarreL  It  was 
then  resolved  that  they  should  mount  their  horses  and 
surprise  their  wives  by  their  unexpected  return.  The 
king's  daughters-in-law  were  employed  in  feasting  and 
diversion,  and  seemed  much  disconcerted  by  the  ap« 
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pearance  of  their  husbands ;  but  Lucreda,  though  the     l^omt, 
night  was  fir  advanced,  was  found,  with  her  maids  ^'"^y^'m^ 
about  her,  spinning  and  working  in  wool.     She  was 
not  at  all   discomposed   by  the  company  whom  her 
husband  brought  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleased 
with  the  reception  she  gave  tliem.     As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  passion 
for  her,   which  resolving  to  satisfy  at  all  events,  he        57 
soon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  ansence  of  Lucretia's  I-un^Ta, 
husband,  and  was  enteilained  by  her  with  great  civility  "^*'**'^)  }^ 
and  respect     In  the  night  time  he  enter^  Lucretia's  qi^^JJJ,**^ 
apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if  kills  ha- 
she  did  not  yield  to  his  desires.     But  finding  her  not  sdf. 
to  be  intimidated  with  this  menace,  he  told  her,  that, 
if  she  still  persisted  in  her  refusal,  he  would  kill  one  of 
her  male  slaves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  wlien  she 
was  dead,  and  then  declaw  to  all  the  world  that  he  had 
only  revenged  the  injury  of  Collatinus.     On  this  the 
virtuous  Lu6retia  (who,  it  seems,  dreaded  prostitution 
less  than  the  infamy  attending  it),  submitted  to  the  de- 
sires of  Sextus ;  but  resolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.     She  dresjed  herself  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  pontard  under  her  robe,  having 
previously  written  to  her  husband  to  meet  her  at  her  &- 
ther  Lucretius's  house,  where  she  refused  to  discover 
the  cause  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  assembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.     Here,  addressing  herself  to  her 
husband  Collatinus,  she  acquainted  him  with  the  whole 
affair ;  e?chorted  him  to  revenge  the  injury ;  and  pro« 
tested  that  she  would  not  outlive  the  loss  of  her  honour. 
Every  one  present  gave  her  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel:  but  while  Uiey  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  she  suddenly  stabbed  hersdf  to  the  heart 
with  the  dagger  which  bhe  had  concealed  under  her  robe. 
See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  adion  inflamed  beyond  measure  the 
minds  of  all  present  Brutus,  laying  aside  his  pretend- 
ed folly,  drew  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  Lucretia's  bo- 
dy; and,  showing  it  to  the  assemUy,  swore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  he  would  pursue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  sword :  nor  would  he  ever  suffer  that  or 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.  The  same  oatlt 
was  taken  by  all  the  company,  who  ^ere  so  mucfi  sur- 
prised at  the  apparent  transition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  wisdom,  that  they  did  whatever  he  desired  them.— » 
By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut,  that  no- 
body might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarquin  of  what 
was  going  forward ;  which,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left 
governor  of  the  city  by  Tarquin,  was  put  in  execution 
without  difiicultv.  The  corps  of  Lucretia  ^as  then 
exposed  to  public  view :  and  Brutus  having  made  a 
speech  to  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  the  myste- 
ry of  his  conduct  in  counterfeiting  folly  for  many  years 
past,  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  patricians  were 
come  to  a  resolution  of  deposing  the  tyrant,  and  ex-  ^ 
horted  them  to  concur  m  the  same  design.  The  people  Tmuui 
testified  their  approbation,  and  caUed  out  for  arms ;  but  depoted. 
Brutus  did  not  think  proper  to  tnist  them  with  anfis 
till  he  had  first  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  fk« 
vour  of  the  design.  This  was  easily  procured :  the  se- 
nate  enacted  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  ^  the  prero- 
gatives bebng  ng  to  the  regal  authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  posterity  to  peipetual  banishment,  and 
devdted  to  the  gods.<^  hell  every  Roman  who  should 
bereaf^r,  by  w«rd  vr  deed,  endeavour  his  restoration : 
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and  this  decree  was   unanimouBly  confifmed  by  the 
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cariflp. 

Tarquin  beiBg  thus  deposed^  the  form  of  government 
became  the  next  object.  Lucretius  was  for  the  present 
dedawl  Interrex;  but  Brutus  being  again  consulted, 
declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 
the  state  to  be  without  supreme  magistrates,  yet  it  waa 
equally  necessary  that  the  power  should  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  should  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reason,  he  proposed,  that  two  magistrates,  called 
eoMuIs,  should  be  elected  annually ;  thatthe  sUteshould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  should  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  only  en- 
signs of  consular  dignity  should  be  an  ivory  chair,  a 
white  robe,  and  12  lictors  for  their  attendants.  How- 
ever, that  he  might  not  utterly  abolish  the  name  of 
king,  he  proposed  that  this  title  should  be  given  to  him 
who  had  the  superintendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
should  thenceforth  be  called  rex  sacrontni,  or  king  afsa- 
erfd  things. 

The  ademe  of  Brutus  being  approved  of,  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  proposed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  first 
consuls,  and  unanimouslv  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  find  more  implacable  ene- 
mies to  Ihe  Tarquins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  year  508  B.  C. ;  and  Tullia,  perceiving  that  now 
all  was  lost,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
tire to  her  husband  at  i\rdea.  She  waa  suffered  to  de- 
part without  molestation,  though  the  populate  hooted 
at  her,. and  cursed  her  as  she  went  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  informed  by  some  who  had  gone 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were^  shut,  that  Brutus 
was  raising  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  in 
haste  to  the  city,  attended  only  by  his  sons  and  a  few 
friends;  but  finding  the  gates  shut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  agaiti  to  the  camp :  but 
here  again,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  the  consuls 
bad  tftken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  the  ai*my  to 
their  interest ;  so  that,  being  refused  admittance  into 
the  camp  also,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  refuge,  at  the 
age  of  76,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king,  ^ere  he  continued  for 
aome  time :  but  not  finding  the  Latins  very  forward  to 
If^venge  his  cause,  he  retired  into  Hctruria;  where,  be- 
ing the  country  of  his  mother's  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  moie  friends,  anda  readierassistancpfpr  attempting 
the  recoveiy  of  his  throne, 
tete  of  tBe  The  Rooqaqs  now  congratulated  themselves  pn  their 
Roman  em-  happy  deliverance  from  tyranny. .  Howeverj^  ^  Tar* 
pire  at  this  qaJn  h^d  by , his  policy  procuired  hixnsclf  many  friends 
*'***  abroad,  these  now  became  enemies  to,  the  Ro^ian  name ; 

and,  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  domi- 
nions were  left  in  muchtheaame'state  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Romulus.  The  territory  of  Rome  had 
alwaysbecnconfinedtoavery'narrowcompass.  Though 
almo&t  constantly  victorious  in  war  for  243  years,  they 
hfd  notyeififained  land  enough  to  supply  their  cily 
with  p^vibions*.  Xheipain  strength 'of  the  stntelay  in 
tb«  nun^h^of  the.citiaepsof  Rome;  which  the  custoih 
4pf  transpwii^  the  inhabltanta  of  the  conquered  ,cities 
thi|her  hadso  prpdigiou^ly  increased,  thj^t  i(  put  the 
Bomaiif^  in  a  condition  of  usurping  the  authority  ov^r 
other  nations,  the  most  inconsiderable  of.  whiobh^  ^n 
«xtcnt^  pf  territory  lar  exceeding. theirs^.  By  frequent 
«]epriedationa  and  incursions  they  so  harassed  the  pet^ 
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states  of  r^tium  and  Hetniria,  that  many  of  them  were  ^ 
constrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which  ^— 
they  obliged  themselves  to  furni^h  her  with  auxiliaries 
wheneversheshouldbe  pleased  toinvadeand  pillage  the 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.  Submissions  of  this  kind 
the  Romanscalled  nutkingaUiances  with  them,  and  these 
useful  alliances  supplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory; 
but  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forsook  her  at  once,  and  either  stood  neu- 
ter, or  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished  king ;  so  that 
she  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  asshe  best 
might. 

The  new  consuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  most  ef^ 
fectual  methods  they  could  for  securing  the  liberties  of 
the  republic.  The  army  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  conduct 
ot  Herminius  and  Horatius,  who  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Ardeates  for  15  years.  The  consuls  then 
again  assembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  had  the 
decree  of  Tarquin's  banishment  confirmed  ;  a  rex  tacro^ 
rum  was  elected  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  TuUius  were  revived,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  an- 
cient right  of  voting  in  all  important  affairs.  Tarquin, 
however,  resolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom  on  such 
easy  terms.  Having  wandered  from  city  to  city  in  or- 
der to  move  compassion,  he  at  length  made  Tarquinii 
the  seat  of  his  residence ;  where  he  engaged  the  inhabi- 
tants to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  with  a  modest,  sub« 
missive  letter  from  himself,  directed  to  the  Roman  pe(K» 
pie.  The  ambassadors  represented  in  such  strong  terms  Tar 
to  the  senate  how  reasonable  it  waa  to  let  the  king  be  ^^ 
heard  before  he  was  condenined,  and  the  danger  which  ^ 
threatened  the  state  from  the  neighbouring  powers  if  ^' 
that  common  justice  were  refused,  that  the  consuls  ]o« 
dined  to  bring  these  agents  before  the  people,  and  to 
leave  the  decision  thereof  to  the  curise;  but  Viderias 
who  had  be^n  very  active  in  the  revolution,  strenuously 
opposed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in  the  senate  got  it 
prevented.  As  that  illustrious  body  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  the  murders,  committed  by  Tarquin,  new 
members  were  elected  from  among  the  knights,  and  the 
ancient  number  of  300  again  completed.  The  old  se- 
nators hail  been  called  paires,  or  "  fathers  ;"  and  aa 
thenamesof  the  new  ones  were  now  written  on  the  same 
roll,  the  whole  body  received  the  name  of  ftatres  con^ 
scripli. 

The  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  single  'at^- 
tempt.  He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarqninir 
to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  undei^  pretence  of 
demanding  the  estates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
instructions  to  get  the  consuls  assassinated.  The  resto^ 
ration  of  the  estates  of  the  exilea  was  opposed  by  Bru^ 
tus,  but  CoUatinua  was  for  complying  with  it;  where- 
upon Brutus  af^Cfised  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  06 
a  design  to  bripg  back  ihe  tyrant  The  matter  waa 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one 
vote  in  favour<)f  the  Tarquins^,  But  whilst  the pec^e 
were  employed  in  loading  .carriages  with  the  effects  ot  ^ 
the  exiles*,  and  in  selling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  in 
tlm  ambasa^ors  found  means  tvdraw  some  of  the  near-  voi 
est  relationsof  the  copsula  mto  a  {jot  .with  them. .  These 
w^re  three  yojimg  nqblfmenef  the  A;^ai;i<family  (the 
sons  of  CpUatinua's  .sister)„apd  two. of  the  VitelUi 
(whose  sisti^i  Brutus  had  married) ;  ami  these  last  eiw 
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nonie.  gSLS^d  Titut  and  Tiberius  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  in 
>mmy  ^0f  the  sime  conspiracy.  They  all  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths,  with  the  drendful  ceremony  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 
They  met  at  the  house  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they 
wrote  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambas- 
sudors.  But  thoui^h  they  used  all  imaginable  precau- 
tion^ their  proceedinjfs  were  overheard  by  one  Vindi- 
ci  U4  a  slayCf  who  immediately  communic-ited  the  whole 
to  Valerius :  upon  which  all  the  criminals  were  appre-i 
bended.  Brutus  stood  judge  over  htft  own  sons ;  and> 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  whole  assembly, 

and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com- 

^miTww.    jjj^j^j^j  ^jj^^  y^  |jg  beheaded ;  nor  would  he  depart 

till  he  saw  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Having  per- 
formed dris  piece  of  hermc  barbarity,  he  quilted  the 
tribunal  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  the  rest  CoU 
latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  spare  his  nephews, 
allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  themselves ;  and  caused 
Vindicius,  the  only  witness  against  them,  to  be  deliver- 
ed  up  to  his  masters.  This  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  general,  especially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
promised  to  protect  the  witness,  and  therefore  he  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up  to  the  lictors.  The  multitude 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return ;  which  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  sons 
in  consequence  of  his  own  paternal  authority  over  them, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  rest.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae, 
all  the  delinquents  suffered  as  traitors  except  the  am* 
bassadors,  who  were  spared  out  of  respect  to  their  cha- 
racter. The  slave  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
him  :-and  was  presented  with  25,000  ases  of  bras«,  in 
Value  about  80L  14s.  7d.  of  our  money.  The  decree 
for  restoring  the  estates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an- 
nulled, their  palaces  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  di« 
vided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
retained  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  Marti  us, 
xvhich  the  king  had  usurped.  This  they  consecrated 
to  Mars,  and  it  afterward?  became  a  common  field 
Dvhere  the  Roman  youth  exercised  themselves  in  run- 
ning and  wrestling.  But  after  this  consecration,  the 
superstitious  Romans  scrupled  to  use  the  corn  which 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hands :  so  that, 
with  some  trees,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  and  the 
water  being  low,  it  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  began  to  form  a  fine  island  named  afterwards  Inwla 
Sacra. 

The  behaviour  of  Bmtns  towards  his  two  sons  struck 
such  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  that  scarce  any  person 
durst  oppose  him  ;  and  therefore, ashe  hated  C^llatinQs, 
j^  .  he  openly  accused  him  before  the  people,  and  without 
^g^l^  ^  ceremony  deposed  him  from  Ae  consulship,  b^ni^hing 
^^y2^^  him  at  the  same  time  from  Rome.  The  multitude  ae- 
-quiesced  in  every  thing  he  said, '  and  refus^  to  hear 
Collatinuft  speak  in  his  own'defence;  so  that  the  con** 
sut  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
and  dfsgrace,  when  Lucretiusinterposed,  and  prevailed 
iipon  Brutus  to  allow  his  colleague  quietly  to  resign  the 
fasc^,  aiid  tetire  of  his  own  accord  fVom  the  city.  Bru- 
tus then,  to  remove  all  su^tcions  of  pmona!  enmity, 
proaured  him  li  present  of  20  taints  6a[t  of  the  public 
treasury,  to  which  he  ad^ed  fivir  ^f  his  own.  ColUti- 
nus  then  t^ti^ed  to  Lavhiiiitn;  "Miere  he  Uved  in  p<^ace^ 
and  at  last  died  of  eld  age. 


After  Uie  abdication  of  Collatinus,  Valerius  wa?  cho-     Womti, 
sen  in  his  room ;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  better   ^"^^^f^^ 
with  Drutus  than  that  of  Qdlatinus,  the  two  consuls  li- 
ved in  great  harmony.    Nothing,  however,  could  m^ke 
the  dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his        66 
kingdom  by  force.     He  first  engaged  the  Volsci  and  Th«  VoM 
Tarquinienses  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  support  his  ""?  T*'* 
rights.    The  consuls  marched  out  without  delay  to  meet  declare  i^ 
them.     Brutus  commanded  the  horse  and  Valerius  the  favour  uf 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  square  battalion.     The  two  armies  Tarquin. 
beins:  in  sight  of  eadi  other,  Brottis  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  same  time  that  Aninx,  one  of  Tarqnin's 
sons,  was  cnminj;  forward  with  the  enemy's  horse,  the 
king  himself  followed  with  the  legions*      Arunx  no 
sooner  discovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him 
with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  enemy.     Brutus  ad-  ^^^^  ^^ 
vanced  towards  him  with  no  less  speed ;  and  as  both  Arunx  kill 
were  actuated   only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without  each  other. 
thoughts  of  self-preservation,  bothof  them  were  pierced 
through  with  their  lance?.     The  death  of  the  two  ge<^ 
nerals  served  as  a  prelu<le  to  the  battle;  which  continued 
with  the  utmost  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  side  had  got  the  victory,  or  which  had 
lost  the  greatest  number  of  men.  A  report  was  spread^ 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  nelgh^ 
bouring  wood,  declaring  the  Romans  conquerors;  and 
this,  probably  a  stratagem   of  Valerius,  operated  so 
powerfully  on  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  Volsci,  that 
they  left  dieir  camp  in  confusion,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country.     It  is  said  that  Valerius,  having  caused 
the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found,  that  the  Volsci  had  lost 
1 1,%0  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  short  of  that 
number. 

Valerius  being  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship, and  having  for  some  reasons  delayed  to  choose 
bne,  began  to  be  suspected  by  the .  people  of  Aspiring 
at  the  sovereignty ;  and  these  suspicions  were  in  some 
measVire  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  house  on 
Uie  steep  part  of  tlie  hill  Palatinus,  which  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  them  considered  as  a  citadel. 
But  of  this  Valerius  waK  no  sooner  informed,  than  he 
csused  this  house  to  be  polled  down,  and  immediately 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people  fbr  the  election  of  d 
consul,  in  which  heleftthem  entirely  free.  They  chose 
Lucretius ;  and,  being  ashamed  of  having  suspected  Va« 
lerius,  they  complimented  him  with  a  large  ground-plot 
in  an  agreeable  place,  where  they  built  him  a  house. 
The  new  consul  died  a  few  days  after  his  promotion,  sa 
that  Valerius  wis  once  more  left  sole  governor.  In  the 
Interval  betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  And  the  choice 
of  another  consul,  Vslerius  gave  the  people  so  many 
striking  proofs  of  his  atuchment  to  their  interest,' thut 
they  bestowed  upon  him  the  surname  of  PopUcaiOy  or 
'^  popular ;"  nor  was  he  ever  called  by  mother  name 
i^rwardft. 

.  When  Poplicola's  year  of  consulship  expired,  the  Ro* 
tnans  thought  fi^t,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  Xb  elect  him  a  second  thne,  and  joined 
with  himT.  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
ctetia.  They  began  with  restoring  the  census  and  lu- 
strum ;  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citisens,  at  or 
libove  the  age  of  puberty,  to  smdunt  tb  150,000.  As 
they  apprehended  an  attack  fVom  the  Latins  on  ac- 
count of  Tarquin,  they  were  at  jgreat  pains  to  fortify 
Sinquirinum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  p^  on  that 
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tide.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  however,  the  La- 
tin«  remained  quiet ;  but  a  haughty  embassy  was  re« 
ceived  from  Porsena  king  ofClasium  id  Hetmria,  com- 
manding them  either  to  take  back  the  Tarquias  to 
.  Rome,  or  to  restore  ihera  their  estate?.  To  the  first 
of  these  demands  the  consuls  returned  an  absolute  re- 
fusal ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  they  answered,  that  it  was 
impracticable ;  a  part  of  those  estates  having  been  con- 
secrated to  Mars,  and  the  rest  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro- 
cure J  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  consulship ;  and 
with  h'm  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvilius  who  had  en- 
joyed the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter- 
val betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  first  consulate. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence,  Porsena,  attended  by  his  son 
Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
scm-in-law  of  Tarquin.  The  consuls  and  the  senate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  supply  the  common  people 
with  provisions,  lest  famine  should  induce  them  to  open 
the  gates  to  Tarquin ;  and  they  desired  the  country 
people  to  lodge  their  effects  in  the  fort  Janiculuin, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for- 
tified  place  possessed  by  the  Romans  on  that  side  the 
Tiber.  Porsena,  however,  soon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort ;  upon  which  the  consuls  made  all  their 
troop  pass  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  ol 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porsena  advanced  to 
engage  them.  The  victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful; 
but  at  last  the  Romans  fled.  Horatius  Cocles,  nephew 
to  the  consul,  with  Sp.  Lartius  and  T.  Herminius,  who 
had  commanded  the  right  wing,  posted  themselves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  for  a  long  time  bravely 
defended  it ;  but  at  last,  the  defensive  arms  of  I^artius 
and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired  ;  and  then 
Horatius  desiring  them  to  advise  the  consuls  from  him 
to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  fur  a  while  »u- 
stained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone.  At  last,  being 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  signal  ^iven  that  the 
bridge  was  almost  broken  down,  he  leaped  into  the  river, 
and  swam  across  it  through  a  shower  of  darts.  The 
Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent  service, 
erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  gave 
him  as  much  land  as  he  himself  with  one  yoke  of  oxen 
oould  plough  in  one  day;  and  each  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  300,000,  gave  him  the  value  of  as 
much  food  as  each  consumed  in  a  day.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  as  he  had  lo§t  one  eye,  and  from  his 
wounds  continued  lan;e  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  Uiese  defects  prevented  hia  ever  being  raised 
to  the  consulate,  or  invested  with  any  military  com^ 
mand. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fully  invested  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  diffiault  to  fhid  provisions  for  such  a  multitude^ 
the  inhabitanto  soon  began  to  be  in  want.  Porsena 
feeing  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  he 
5would  rupply  them  with  provisions  if  they  would  take 
4:adk  theiV  old  masters ;  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
}iufif:«r  was  ti  less  evil  than  slavery  and  oppression*  The 
4t>nstancy  of  t^c  Romans,  however,  wa^  on  the  point 
4if  failing,  when  iT  ycurg  patrician^  named  Muliut  Cor' 
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dur,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  consuls,  under- 
took to  assassinate  Porsena.  He  got  access  to  the  He- 
trurian  camp,  disguised  like  a  peasant,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  king's  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on 
which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid ;  and  Por- 
Sena's  secretiiry,  magnificently  dressed,  was  sitting  on 
the  same  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  mistaking 
him  for  Porsena,  instantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunaland 
killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  escape ; 
but  being  seiaed  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de- 
sign ;  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  desperate 
rage  and  disappointment,  thrust  his  hand  which  had 
missed  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which  stood 
by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  considerable  time.  On  this, 
Porsena,  changing  hisresentment  intoadmiration,  grant- 
ed him  his  li!e  and  liberty,  and  even  restored  him  the 
dagger  with  whii*h  he  intended  to  have  stabbed  him- 
self, Mutius  took  it  with  his  led  hand,  having  lost  the 
use  of  the  other ;  and  from  this  time  had  the  name  of 
Sccevola,  or  ''  lefl-handed."  He  then,  hi  order  to  in- 
duce Porsena  to  break  up  the  sie^e,  invented  a  story  that 
SOO  young  Romans,  all  of  them  as  resolute  as  himself^ 
had  sworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  of  Hetruria, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  Porsena  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  whose  only  de- 
mands were,  that  the  Romans  should  restore  the  estates 
of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  an  equivalent,  and  give 
back  the  seven  small  towns  which  had  been  formerly 
taken  from  the  Veientes.  The  latter  of  these  demands 
was  cheerfully  complied  with ;  but  the  former  was  still 
refused,  until  Porsena  shuuldhearthe  strong reasonsthey 
had  to  urge  against  it  A  truce  being  agreed  on,  de- 
puties were  sent  to  the  Hetrurian  camp  to  plead  the 
Roman  cause  against  the  Tarquins,  ana  with  them  ten 
young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  by  way  of  hostages  for 
performing  the  other  article. 

The  reception  which  Porsena  gave  the  deputies  rais- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Tarquins ;  who  still  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refused  to  admit  Porsena  for  a  judge 
l^etween  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  opposition,  resolved  to  satisfy 
himself,  by  an  exact  inquiry,  whether  the  protection  he 
had  given  the  Tarquins  was  just.  But  while  the  cause 
was  ready  to  be  opened  before  the  Roman  deputies,  news 
were  brought  that  the  young  women  whom  the  Romana 
had  sent  as  hostages  had  ventured  to  swim  across  the 
Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome,  They  had  gone  to 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  Cla&lia  happened  to  turn  her 
eyes  towards  her  native  dty,  that  sight  raised  in  her  a 
desire  of  returning  to  it»  She  therefore  ventured  to 
swim  across  the  river;  and  having  encouraged  her  com- 
panions to  ftiUow  her,  they  all  got  safe  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers  houses.  The  return 
of  the  hostages  gave  the  consul  Poplicola  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  he  was  afi  aid  lest  this  rash  action  might  be  imput- 
ed to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Romans.  To  remove  there- 
fore all  suspicions,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Hetrurian 
camp,  assuring  the  king  that  Rome  had  no  share  in  the 
fooUsh  attempt  of  the  yoimg  women ;  and  promising  to 
send  them  immediately  back  to  the  camp  from  whenca 
they  had  fled.  Porsena  was  easily  appeased  ;  but  the 
news  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  hostagea  being  known 
in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins,  without  any  regard  to  the 
truce,  or  respect  to  the  king  their  protector,  lay  in  am- 
bush on  the  road  to  surprise  them.^    Poplicola  having 
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put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  who  escort- 
r^^  et\  them,  sustained  the  attack  of  the  Tarquins^  tbotigh 
sudden  and  unexpected,  till  his  daughter  VaWiarorle 
full  speed  to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  and  give  notice  of  the 
danger  her  father  and  companions  were  in  ;  and  then 
Arunx,  the  kind's  son,  flying  with  a  great  body  of  ca- 
valry to  their  relief,  put  the  aggressors  to  the  rout 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porsena  strong  suspicions  of  the  baldness  of  their 
cause.     He  therefore  assembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians ;  and  having  heard  in  their  presence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  justification  of 
T4      their  proceedings  against  the  Tarquins,he  was  so  struck 
mm       with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  the  Tarquins 
were  charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them 
to  leave  hid  camp ;  declaring  that  he  renounced  his  al- 
liance with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the 
hospitality  he  had  shewn  them.    He  then  commanded 
the  ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in- 
quired who  was  the  first  author  and  chief  manager  of  the 
enterprise.     They  all  kept  silence,  till  Cia^lia  herself, 
with  an  air  o£  intrepidity,  confessed  that  she  alone  was 
guilty,  and  that  she  had  encouraged  the  others  by  her 
advice.     Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  resolution 
above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepidity  of 
Ikltttius,  made  her  a  present  of  a  fine  horse,  with  sump- 
tuous furniture.     Arerthis  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  restored  to  them  all  their  hostages ; 
,2^      declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  sufficient 
iaoDi,     security  for  the  performance  of  the  articles.  ' 
ad  icfiefd      And  now  Porsena  being  about  to  return  to  Clusium, 
*■•         gsve,  before  his  departure,  a  further  testimony  of  his  re- 
spect and  friendship  for  the  Romans.     He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions ;  but 
bein^  afraid  toofiend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  them 
in  a  direct  manner,  he  ordered  his  soldierst  to  leave  be- 
hind them  their  tents  and  provisions,  and  to  carry  no- 
thing wi:h  them  but  their  arms.     As  his  camp  abound- 
ed with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  Rome  was  hereby  much 
relieved  in  her  wants.     The  moveables  and  com  of  the 
Hetruriana  were   kild  by  auction  to  private  persons ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Romans  took  up  the  custom 
of  making  a  proclamation  by  a  herald,  whenever  any 
effects  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  sold  in  the 
following  words.  These  are  Porsena' i  goods.     The  de- 
sign of  this  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  prince's 
kiudness.     The  senate,  not  satisfied  with  this,  erec  ed  a 
statue  of  the  king  near  the  comitium,  and  sent  an  em- 
bsssy  to  him  with  a  present  of  a  tlirune  adorned  with 
ivory,  a  sceptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal 
robe. 

Thus  the  Romans  escaped  the  greatest  danger  they 
had  hitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy 
tranquillity.     The  Sabines  revolted,  and  continued  the 
war  for  some  time  with  great  obstinacy  :  but  being  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  they  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit ;  and  scarce  was  this  war  ended,  when  ano- 
jg       ther  began  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  King 
^  UtiiH  Tarquin.  Before  they  began  this  war,  however,  an  em- 
*«fcre  for   bassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
'•Jan.     the  Romans  should  raise  the  siege  of  Fidenae  which  had 
revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins ;  who,  on  their  part 
should  grant  a  general  amnesty.  The  ambassadors  were 
to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  consider  on  these 
overtures ;  and-  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in  case 


they  refused  to  comply  with  them.  Thccliief  view  of  R»««ef 
Tarquin  and  his  parti«ans  in  promoting  this  embassy  '■•'^"■^ 
was,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raise  a  sediii  »n 
in  the  city.  To  the  ambassadors  therefore,  of  the  La- 
tins, he  joined  some  of  his  oivn  emissaries,  who  on 
their  arrival  in  the  city,  found  two  sorls  of  people  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  their  measures  ;  to  wit,  the  slaves, 
and  the  meaner  citizens.  7r 

The  slaves  had  formed  a  conspiracy  the  year  before  ^  dangep. 
to  seize  the  Capitol,  and  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  °"  «>n«Pl- 
quarters  at  the  same  time.     But  the  plot  imng  disco-  ^^^SS^ 
vered,  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all 
crucified,  and  this  execution  had  highly  provoked  the 
whole  body  of  slaves.     As  to  the  meaner  citizois,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  debt,,  and 
cruelly  used  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  appri- 
sed that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  gowm- 
ment  but  to  their  advantage.     These  were  the  conspi- 
rators pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol- 
lowing parts  to  act :  the  citizens  were  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  appointed  hour  of  the  night ;  and  then  to  raise  a 
great  shout  as  a  signal  to  the  slaves,  who  had  engaged 
to  massacre  their  masters  at  the  same  instant ;  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  senators.     The  conspiracy  was  ripe  for 
execution,  when  Tarquin'sprincipal  agents,  Publiusand 
Marcus,  bothof  hfs  own  name  and  family,  being  terri- 
fied with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage  enough  to 
proceed  in  their  design  till  they  had  consulted  a  diviner.. 
However,  they  did  not  discover  to  him  the  conspiracy  ;, 
but  only  asked  him  in  general  terms,  what  success  they 
might  expect  in  a  project  they  had  formed  >  The  sooth-         79 
sayer,  without  the  least  hesitation,  resurnedthe  follow-  how  diioo- 
ing  answer :   Yottr  prefect  will  end  in  your  ruin  ;  disbnr^  ^taiL 
den  yourseloes  of  so  heavy  a  bad.     Hereupon  the  Tar- 
quins, fearing  lest  some  of  the  other  conspiratocs*should 
be  be  forehand  with  them  in  informing,  went  immediate- 
ly to  S.  Sulpitius,  the  only  consul  then  at  Rome,  and 
discovered  the  whole  matter  to  him.  The  consul  great- 
ly commended  them,  and  detained  them  in  his  house, 
till,  by  private  inquiries,  he  was  assured  of  the  truth  of 
their  depositions.     Then  he  assembled  the  senate,  and-  . 
gave  the  Latin  ambassadorstheiraudiencie  of  leave,  with^ 
^  answer  to  their  proposals ;  which  was,  that  the  Po- 
mans  would  neither  receive  the  Tarq^iins,  nor  raise  the 
siege  of  Fidenss,  being  all  to  a  man  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  willing  to 
undergo  any  dangers  rather  than  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  ff  tyrant.. 

T^e  ambassadors  being  dismissed  with  this  answer, 
and  conducted  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  open  to  the 
fathers  the  dreadful  conspiracy.  It  struck  them  with 
horror :  but  they  were  all  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  they 
should  appreehend  and  punish  the  guilty  ;  since,  by  the 
law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  in 
all  capital  cases;  and  the  two  witnesses,  who  were 
strangers,  might  be  excepted  against  by  Roman  citizens^ 
In  this  perplexity  they  left  the  whole  conduct  of  this  • 
critical  affair  to  Sulpitius ;  who  took  a  method  which 
he  thought  would  equally  serve  to  prove  the  guilt  and 
punish  the  guilty.  He  engaged  the  two  informera  to 
assemble  the  conspiraiors,  and  to  appoint  a  rendesvous 
at  midnight  in  the  f(>rum,  as  if  tl^ey  designed  to  take  . 
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the  last  measure^  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  I  n 
the  mean  time  he  used  all  proper  means  to  secure  tlie 
city,  and  ordered  the  Roman  kni<7hts  to  hold  themselves 
ready,  in  the  houses  adjoining  to  the  forum^  to  execute 
fhe  orders  they  should  receive.  The  conspirators  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  two  Tarquins; 
and  the  knights,  upon  a  signal  ajgreed  on  beforehand 
invested  the  forum>  and  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  it 
ao  closely/ hat  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  con<pira« 
tors  to  make  their  escape.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the 
two  consuls  appeared  with  a  strong  guard  on  the  tribu- 
nal ;  for  Sulpitius  had  sentto  his  colleague  Manius,  who 
was  beneging  Fidenas, desiring  him  to  hasten  to  the  city 
with  a  chosen  body  of  troops.  The  people  were  con- 
vened by  curiae,  and  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  common  Hberty. 
The  accused  were  allowed  to  make  their  defence,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  offer  against  the  evidence;  but 
not  one  of  them  denying  the  fact,  the  consuls  repaired 
to  the  senate,  where  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  conspirators,  in  case  the  people  approved  it 
This  decree  of  the  senate  being  read  to  and  approved 
by  the  assembly,  the  pepple  were  ordered  to  retire,  and 
the  conspirators  were  delivered  np  to  the  soldiers,  who 
put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  sufficiently  secured  l>y  this  stroke  of  severity ;. 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  conspirators  were  not  pu- 
nished with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 
any  further  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward- 
ed with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
and  20  acres  of  land.     Three  festival-days  were 
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appointed  for  expiations,  sacrifices,  and  public  games, 
by  way  of  thinksn^iving  to  the  gods.  But  the  general 
joy  was  disturbed  by  a  melancholy  accident ;  as  the  peo- 
ple were  conducting  Manias  'f  ullius  the  consul  from  the 
circus  to  his  house,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 
three  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fidcnap  was  not  yet  reduced :  it  held 
out  during  the  following  consulship  of  T.  iEbutius  and 
V.  Veturius ;  but  was  taken  the  next  year  by  T.  Lar- 
tius,  who,  together  with  Q.  Cloclius,  was  raised  to  the 
consular .  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  their  leading  men ; 
which  opportunity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  so 
far,  as  to  make  all  the  I^atin  cities,  24  in  number,  enter 
.  into  an  alliance  against  Rome,  and  to  bind  themselves 
by  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  La- 
tins made  vast  preparations,  as  di^  likewise  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  latter  could  procure  no  assistance  from  their 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  superior 
to  them  in  strength,  they  sent  deputies  to  solicit  suc- 
cours from  the  several  states  with  which  they,  were  sur- 
rounded :  but  their  negociations  proved  eveiy  where 
unsuccessful ;  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  the  republic 
had  rebellious  sons  in  her  own  bosom,  who  refused  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  poorer 
sort  of  people  and  the  debtors,  refused  to  take  the  mili- 
tary oaths,  or  to  serve ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
fruitless  hazards  they  ran  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
a  city,  where  they  were  ofipressed  and  enslaved  by  their 
creditors.  This'spirit  of  mutiny  spread  among  die  in- 
ferior classes,  most  of  them  refusmg  to  list  themselves, 
unless  their  debt9  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  i^ay,  they  began  to  tulk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
j£ttlin|^  eUewhere. 


The  senate,  apprehendin^r  a  general  inturrection,  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  those 
domestic  troubles.  Some  were  ff)r  a  free  remissic<n  of 
all  debts,  as  the  safest  expedient  at  that  juncture ;  other* 
urged  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  condescen- 
sion, advising  them  to  list  such  only  as  were  willing  to 
serve,  not  duuhting  l)ut  tho^e  who  refused  their  as- 
sistance would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  desired.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
posed :  but  at  length  this  prevaileJ ;  to  wit,  that  all 
actions  for  debts  should  be  suspended  till  the  condn- 
sion  of  the  war  with  the  Latins.  But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  suspension  of  their  misery ;  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  senate  might  indeed 
have  prosecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition;  bnt 
the  hiw  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Valerian  law,  whidi 
allowed  appeals  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
protection  for  the  seditious,  who  were  sure  of  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  The 
senate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  effect  of  a  privilege  that 
put  such  a  restraint  upon  their  power,  resdlved  to  create 
one  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with  the  title  atdieUaor^ 
should  have  an  absolute  power  for  a  time :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  striking  at  the  law  of  Po- 
plicola, and  transferring  the  power  of  the  people  in  cri« 
minal  cases  to  a  magistrate  superior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  curiae.  Hiey  therefore  represented  to  them  in 
a  public  assembly,  that,  in  so  difficult  a  conjuncture, 
when  they  had  their  domestic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  repnlse,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  single 
governor,  who,superiortothe  consuls  them  selves,  should  ^taii^^ 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws,  alid  as  it  weie  the  father  of 
his  country ;  that  his  power  should  have  no  limits :  but, 
however,  lest  he  should  abuse  it,  they  ought  not  to 
trust  him  with  it  above  six  months. 

The  people,  not  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  respects  lor  so  great  a 
trust  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls,  seemed  to  be 
of  all  men  the  most  unexceptionable ;  but  the  senate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe- 
rence, gave  the  consuls  the  power  of  choosing  a  dicta- 
tor, and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themselves,  not 
doubting  but  Ctcelius  would  yield  to  the  superior  ta- 
lents of  his  colleague:  nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
their  expectations.  But  Lartius,  with  the  same  readi- 
ness, named  Clcelius ;  and  the  only  contest  was,  which 
of  the  two  shoidd  raise  the  other  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. Each  persisted  obstinately  in  remitting  the  dig- 
nity to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  starting  up  on  a  sud- 
den, abdicated  the  constilship,  and,  atter  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  dictator,  who 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic.  _ 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  state  upon  bim,  after  he  n^  ehooiei 
had  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  had  shown  modesty  in  a  gencnl 
refusing  it.  He  began  by  creating,  without  the  partici-  of  hant. 
pation  either  of  the  senate  or  people,  a  general  of  the  Ro- 
man  horse ;  an  office  which  lasted  only  during  the  dicta- 
tori>hip.  and  which  alUubsequent  dictators  revived  imme- 
diately after  theirelection.  Sp.  Cassius.  fi»rmerly  consul, 
and  honoured  with  a  Uiumph^  was  the  person  he  ad  van« 
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ced  to  this  second  station  in  the  republic.  Lartius,  hav- 
ing by  this  means  secured  the  Roman  knights,  resolved, 
in  the  next  place,  to  make  the  people  respect  and  fear 
him.  With  this  view  he  never  appeared  in  public,  with- 
out being  attended  by  24  lictors,  to  whose  fasces  he  a- 
gain  added  the  axes  which  Poplicola  had  caused  to  be 
taken  from  them.  The  novelty  of  this  sight  was  alone 
sufficient  to  awe  the  seditious,  and.  without  executions, 
to  spreadconstemation  throughout  Rome.  The  murmurs 
of  the  inferior  classes  being  by  this  means  sOenced,  the 
dictator  commanded  a  census  to  be  taken,  according  to 
the  institution  of  King  Servius.  Every  one,  without  ex- 
ception, brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his 
estate,  &c.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  150,700 
men  who  were  past  the  age  of  puberty.  Out  of  these 
the  dictator  formed  four  armies :  the  first  he  command- 
ed himself;  the  second  he  gave  to  Cloelius  his  late  col- 
league; the  third  to  Sp.  Cassius  his  general  of  the  horse; 
and  the  foiurth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Latins  not  being  so  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  expected,  all  their  hostilities  against  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  sending  a  de- 
tachment into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  waste.  The 
dictator  gained  some  advantage  over  that  party ;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  prison- 
ers and  wounded,  disposed  the  Latins  to  listen  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  same  time  made 
them  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year ;  and  then  Lartius,  seeing 
the  republic  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity*  resigned 
the  dictatorship,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du- 
ration was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  consulship  of  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  Minutius  Angurinus,  produced  nothing  memora^ 
ble.  But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aulus  Posthumius  and  T.  Virginius  took  possession  of 
the  consulship.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  were  busied 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  war.  The 
nobility  of  Latium,  who  were  for  the  most  part  in  the 
interest  of  the  Tarquins,  having  found  means,  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  those  assemblies :  whereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Latins  being  bent  up- 
on war,  the  senate,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  har- 
mony that  reigned  between  them  and  the  people^ 
diought  it  exj^ient  to  create  a  dictator.  The  two 
omsuls  were  therefore  empowered  to  name  one  of  them- 
selves to  that  dignity ;  whereupon  Virginias  readily 
yielded  it  to  his  colleague  Posthumius,  as  the  more  able 
oommander.  The  new  dictator,  having  created  JEhu* 
tins  Elva  his  general  of  the  horse,  and  divided  hisiuiny 
mto  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  imder  the  command 
of  Sempronius,  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  with  the  other 
three,  commanded  by  himself,  Virgihius,  and  iEbu- 
tius,  marched  out  against  the  Latins,,  who^  with  an 
army  of  40,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sextus  Tarquihius,  Titus  Tarquinius,  and 
Mamilius,  had  iilready  made  themselves  master  of  Cor- 
bio,  a  strong-he^  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword:  Posthumius  encamped  in 
^e  night  on  a  steep  hill  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and 
Virginius  on  another  hill  over  against  him.  ^butius 
ord^^  to  mych  silently  in  the  night,  with  die 


cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry,  to  take  possession  of 
a  third  hill  npon  the  road  by  which  provisions  must  be 
brought  to  the  Latins. 

Before  ^butius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  he  war 
vigorously  attr4cked  by  Lucius  Tarquinius,  whom  he 
repulsed  three  times  with  great  loss,  the  dictator  hav- 
ing sent  him  a  timely  reinforcement  Afler  this  JE- 
butius  intercepted  two  couriers  sent  by  the  Volsci  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  up<Hi  them, 
discovered,  that  a  considerable  army  of  the  Volsci  and 
Hemici  were  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  three  days. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Posthumius  drew  his  three  bo- 
dies of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no 
more  than  2*^,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  a  design 
to  engage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  succours 
they  expected.  Accordingly  he  encouraged  his  men, 
and,  with  his  army  in  battle  array,  advanced  to  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  Latins^ 
who  were  much  superior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers, 
and  besides  began  to  want  provisions,  did  not  decline  the 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquinins,  at  the  head  of  the- 
Roman  exiles  and  deserters,  was  in  the  centre,  Mami- 
lius  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  army  the  dictator  commanded  in 
the  centre,  iBbutius  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  in 
the  right 

The  first  body  which  advanced  was  that  of  the  dic- 
tator ;    and,  as  soon  as   it  began  to  march,  T.  Tar- 
quinius, singling  out  the  dictator,  ran  full  speed  against 
him.     The  dictator  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but, 
flying  at  his  adversary,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in 
the  right  side.     Upon  this,  the  first  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  general ;  but  he  being  carried 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  fkint  resistance  when 
charged  by  the  troops  of  the  dictator.     They  were  de- 
stitute of  a  feader ;  and  therefore  beg-m  to  retire,  wheii^ 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother, 
brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the 
fight  with  such  vigour,  that  the  victory  in  the  centre 
was  still  doubtful.     On  the  side  of  Mamilius  and  ^bu- 
tius, both  parties,  encoturaged  by  the  example  of  their 
leaders,  fought  widi  incredible  bravery  and  resolution. 
After  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  the  two  generals 
agreed  to  determine  the  doubtful  victory  by  a  single 
combat     Accordingly  the  champions  pushed  on  their 
horses  against  each  other.     iBbuthis  with  his  lance 
wounded  Misimdius  in  the  bireast ;  and  MiAmilius  with 
his  sword  JEbutius  in  the  right  arm.     Neither  of  the 
wounds  were  mortal ;  but,  both  generals  falling  from 
their  horses,  put  an  end  to  the  combat     Marcus  Va- 
lgus, the  brother  of  Poplicola,  supplying  the  place  of 
iBbutius,  endeavoured,  at  the   head  of  the  Roman 
horse,  to  break  the  enemy's  battalions;  but  vrsia  re- 
pulsed by  the  cavalry  of  the  Romaa  royidista.     At  tlie 
same  time-Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse  and^  light^aoned  infantry. 
Valerius,  with  the  assistance^  of  his  two  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Poplicola,  and  a  chosen  troop  of  vcdunteers, 
attempted  to. brnk  tlfrough  ^e  Latin  battalions,  in 
order  to  engage.  Mamilius ;  but  being  surrounded  by 
the  Roman  exiles,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his 
side,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died.     The  dead  body 
was  carried  qW  by  the  two  sons  of  Poplicola,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va- 
lerius's servants,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Raman  camp ; 
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bttt  the  you]>fr  heroes  being  afterwards  invested  on  all 
side!*,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  8i>ot  Upon  their  deaths  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  soon  brought 
back  by  Posthuniius;  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
knights,  flying  to  their  Assistance,  charged  the  royalists 
with  such  fury,  that  they  were,  efter  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  In  the  mean  time  Tkus  Horminius,  one 
of  the  dictator's  lieutenants,  having  rallied  those  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  some  close  batalions  of  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  which  still  kept  their  ground  under  the 
command  of  Mamllius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.  But  Ixrhile  he  was  busy 
-in  stripping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  himself 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
against  the  consul  Virginius ;  and  had  even  broke 
through  the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when 
the  dictator  attacked  him  unexpectedly  with  his  victo- 
rious isquadrons.  Then  Sextus,  having  lost  at  once  all 
hopes  of  victory,  tlirew  himself,  like  one  in  despair, 
into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  sunk 
under  a  multitude  of  wounds^  aft;er  he  had  distinguish- 
Tht  J^tins  ed  himself  in  a  most  eminent  manner.  The  death 
entirely  de-  of  the  three  generals  was  followed  'by  the  entire  de- 
feat of  the  Latin  army.  Their  camp  was  taken  and 
plundered,  and  most  of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces ;  for 
of  the  43,000  men  who  came  into  the  field,  scarce 
10,000  returned  home.  The  next  raorm'ng  the  Vol- 
sci  and  Hemici  came,  according  to  their  agreement,  to 
assist  the  Latins;  but  finding,  upon  their  arrival,  how 
matters  had  gone,  some  of  them  were  for  falling  upon 
the  Romans  before  they  could  recover  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  preceding  day ;  but  others  bought  it  more  safe 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  diCtAtor,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory^  and  assure  iiim  that  they  had  left 
their  own  country  with  no  other  design  than  to  assist 
Rome  in  so  dangerous  a  war.  Posthumius,  by  produ- 
cing their  couriers  and  letters,  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  was  well  apprised  of  their  designs  and  treach- 
erous proceedings.  However,  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
law  <rf'  nations,  he  sent  them  back  unhurt,  with  a 
challenge  to  their  generals  to  fight  the  next  day; 
but  the  Volsci  and  their  confederates,  not  caring 
to  engage  a  victorious  army,  decamped  in  the  night, 
and  returned  to  their  respective  countriw  before  break 
g0  of  day. 
The  whole  The  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
fiation  sub-  submission,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
"oito.  ^'ielding  themselves  absolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the 

senate.  As  Rome  had  long  since  made  it  a  maxim  to 
ftpare  the  nations  that  submitted,  the  motion  of  Titus 
I^artius,  the  Lttc  dictator,  prevailed ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
however,  that  tlie^  should  restore  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken,deliverup the  deserters,  snddrivetheRomancxiles 
dut  of  Latium.  Thus  ended  the  last  war  wrhich  the 
Romans  waged  with  their  neighbours  on  account  of  their 
banished  king;  who,  being  now  abandoned  by  the 
Latins,  Hetrurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into  Campania, 
to  Aristodemufl  tyrant  of  Cumee,  and  there  died,  m  the 

DeaA^of      9'^  Y^^^  ^^  ^^*  *^^  *"^  '  ^*^  ^  ^*  ®*^^* 
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gerous  wars,  than  they  began  to  oppress  one  another ;     R<>"^ 
and  those  domestic  feuds  took  place  which  continued  ^■■'V^ 
more  or  less  during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic.        ^ 
The  first  disturbances  were  occasioned  by  the  oppres-  ^*T^ 
sion  of  the  plebeians  who  were  debtors  to  the  patri-  J^iJJlS^ 
clans.     The  senate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri- 
cians, chose  to  the  consulate  one  Appius  Claudius,  who 
violently  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  plebeians ;  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  S^rvilius,  who  waa 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  disposition.     The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  consuls  disagreed ;  the 
senate  did  not  know  what  to  determine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt     In  the  midst  of  these  distur- 
bances, an  army  of  the  Volsci  advanced  towards  Rome ; 
the  people  refused  to  serve;    and  had  not  Serviliua 
procured  some  troops  who  served  out  of  a  personal 
affection  to  hun^elf,  the  city  wouid  have  been  in  great 
danger. 

But  though  the  Volsci  were  for  this  time  driven, 
back,  they  had  no  intention  of  dropping  their  designs ; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hemid  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  disputes  at  Rome  con- 
tinned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  tliey 
were  expressly  told  that  the  Volscian  army  was  on  its 
way  to  besiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  absolutely  refrised 
to  march  against  them  ;  saying,  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  whether  they  were  diained  by  their  own  country- 
men  or  by  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity  Serviliua 
promised,  that  when  the  enemy  were  repulsed  the  se- 
nate would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebetant.  Thia 
having  engaged  them  to  serve,  the  consul  mardied  out 
at  their  head,  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  pltmderecl 
by  his  soldiers,  without  reserving  any  part  for  the  pub- 
lie  treasury. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rensons  of  Serviliua 
for  this  step,  it  iluiiished  Appius  ^Txtll  a  pretence  for 
refrising  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  seditious  dispo- 
sition, who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  excessive  indul- 
gence and  profuseness  to  his  soldiers.  Servilius,  incen- 
sed at  diis  injustice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  tlie  people,  decreed  himself  a  triumph  in  spite 
of  Appius  and  the  senate.  After  this  he  marched 
against  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entered  Latium ;  and^  in 
conjunction  with  Posthumius  Regillens.  he  utterly  de- 
feated them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  But  neither  tlie  services  of  the  general  nor 
his  soldiers  could  mollify  the  senate  and  patrician  party. 
Appius  even  doubled  the  severity  of  his  judgments, 
and  imprisoned  all  those  who  had  been  set  at  liberty 
during  the  war.  The  prisoners  cried  for  relief  to  Ser- 
vilius ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accomplishment  of 
those  promises  which  the  senate  never  had  meant  to 
perform  ;  neither  did  he  choose  to  quarrel  openly  ^th 
the  whole  patridan  body ;  so  that,  striving  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  tliat  he  had  lost  all  his  interest  with  tlie  ple« 
beianh,  he  joined  with  the  patricians  against  them; 
but  the  plebeians  rushing  tumultuously  into  the  forum, 
made  such  a  noise,  that  no  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmost  confusion  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  city.  Several  proposals  were 
made  to  accommodate  matters ;  but  through  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  aexuXan,  tbew 
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all  came  to  nothiDg-.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  nece-?- 
■*Y^™^  sary  to  raise  an  army  against  the  Sabines,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  republic ;  but  the  pe^)ple 
refused  to  serve.  Manius  Valerius  however,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  prevailed!  upon 
them  to  march  out  against  the  common  enemy  ;  havinjs^ 
previously  obtained  assurances  from  the  senate  that  their 
grievances  should  be  redressed.  But  no  sooner  had 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans^  than  the  se- 
nate, apprehending!?  that  the  soldiers  at  their  return 
would  dudlenge  Valerius^  who  had  been  nominated  die-* 
tator,  for  the  performance  of  their  promises,  desired 
hhn  and  the  two  consuls  to  detain  them  still  in  the 
field,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finish- 
ed. The  consuls  obeyed ;  but  the  dictator,  whose  au- 
thority did  not  depend  on  the  senate,  disbanded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  soldiers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  plebeians,  he  chose  out  of  that  order  400, 
whom  he  inveeteil  with  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  senate :  but,  instead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himself  loaded  with 
^^^j.  reproaches  ;  on  which  he  resigned  his  office  as  dicta* 
imit,  but  ^^^>  ^^^  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful- 
i&  the  fil  his  engagements  to  them.  No  sooner  were  these 
traoUa  oe  transactions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  soldiers,  to  a 
■^  ^  roan,  deserted  the  consuU  and  other  officers,  and  reti- 
red to  a  hill  called  afterwards  Mons  Saccr,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  observe  an  exact 
discipline,  offering  no  sort  of  violence  whatever.  The 
senate,  after  taking  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  malcontents ;  but 
it  was  answered  with  contempt.  In  short,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  last  matters  were  com- 
promised by  the  institution  of  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  had  power  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  who«e  persons 
were  declared  sacred,  insomuch  that  whoever  offered 
the  least  violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune  was  decla- 
red accursed,  his  effects  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Ceres, 
and  he  himself  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
the  Romans  were  to  engage  themselves,  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  their  posterity,  never  to  repeal  this 
law.  The  people,  after  these  regulations,  erected  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  their  camp  had  stood  ;  and  when  they  had  offer- 
ed sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  consecrated  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  new 
magistrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  senate. 

Thus  the  Roman  constitution,  which  had  originally 
"been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  passed  into  an 
aristocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towi^rds  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  afler  their  election  obtained 
permission  from  the  senate  to  elect  two  persons  as  their 
ministers  or  assistants,  who  should  ease  them  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  affairs.  They  were  caIU 
td plebeian  cediies;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in- 
spection of  the  puMic  baths,  aqueducts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  beloncring  to  the  consuls,  after 
whicji  they  were  called  simply  asdiles. 

AU  opposition  to  the  making  of  reijulaT  levies  be- 
ing now  at  an  end,  the  consul  Cominius  led  an  army 
against  the  Volsci,     He  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
tcok  from  them  Longula  and  Tolusca  :  after  which  he 
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-     besieged  Corloli,   a  city  strongly  fofllfieJ,  and  lilrhich     Ro«<« 
might  be  called  their  capital.     He  carried  this'  place, 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ant'stes,  the  same  day  ; 

but  Cains  Marciiis.  an  eminent  patrician,  had  

glory  of  both  actions.  The  troops  detached  by  the  c«s  Corio 
consul  to  scale  the  walls  of  Corioli  beini^  repulsed  in  laaus. 
their  first  assault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 
them  on  afresh  to  the  charge,  drove  back  the  en^oiy 
within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himself  ^  master  of  it.  This  exploit  achieved,  he 
with  all  expedition  put  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  consul's  main  army,  that  was  ju£t  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
place ;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 
had  equal  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  having  erected  his  tribunal 
before  his  tent,  called  the  soldiers  together.     His  whole 
speech  to  them  was  little  more  tlian  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.     He  put  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  assigned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  present  of  a  ffne  horse  with 
stately  furniture,  giving  him  le;rve  at  the  same  time  to 
choose  out  any  ten  of  the  prisoners  for  himself;  and 
lastly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry 
away.     Of  all  these  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horse,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  h's  liberty.     To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  consul  bestowed 
on  him  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  transferring  thereby 
from  himself  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conquest 
C2f  Corioli.     Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  disband* 
ed  his  army ;  and  war  Was  succeeded  by  works  of  reli- 
gion, public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.     A  census 
and  a  lustrum  closed  the  events  of  this  memorable  con^-        yi 
sulship.     There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  no  Dimiou- 
more  than  1 1 0,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  a  number  by  ^^n  oi'  the 
many  thousands  less  than  at  the  last  enrollment.  Doubt*  ^^%J^^ 
less  great  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  slaves  ^^^  ' 
to  their  creditors. 

Under  the  following  administration  of  T.  Geganius 
and  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  terribly  afflicted  by  a  fa- 
mine, occasioned  chiefly  by  the  neglect  of  ploughing 
and  sowing  during  the  late  troubles ;  for  the  sedition 
had  hap()ened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  sow- 
ing-time, and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till  »t 
just  before  the  winter  solstice.  The  senate  dispatched  A  femme 
agents  into  Hetruria,  Campania,  the  country  of  thte  ***  **  ^' 
Volsci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Those  who 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempest  which  retarded 
their  arrival  at  Syracuse ;  where  they  were  constrained 
to  pass  the  winter.  At  Cumae,  the  tyrant  Aristode^ 
mus  seized  the  mooey  brought  by  the  commissaries ; 
and  they  themselves  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  by 
flight.  The  Volsci,  far  from  being  disposed  to  succour 
the  Romans,  would  have  marched  against  them,  if  a 
sudden  and  most  destructive  pestilence  had  not  defeated 
thei;r  purpose.  In  Hetruria  alone  the  Roman  commissa- 
ries met  with  success.  They  sent  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  barks ;  but  this  waa 
in  a  short  time  consumed,  and  the  misery  became  exces^^ 
sive :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any  thing  they 
could  get ;  and  nature  in  so  great  extremity  loatlicd 
nothing. 

During  tliis  distress  a  deputation  Cime  from  Velitrse, 
a  Vohcian  city,  where  the  Romans  had  formei^ly  p'nnr-  ■*"' 
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ed  a  eolony,  representing  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
its  inhabitants  had  been  swept  away  by  a  plajyTue, 
and  praying  the  Romans  to  send  a  new  colony  to 
re-people  it  The  conscript  fathers  without  much  hesi- 
tation granted  the  request,  pressed  the  departure  of  the 
colony,  and  without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  con- 
duct it. 

The  people  at  first  were  very  well  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  as  it  gave  them  a  prospect  of  relief  in  their 
hunger:  but  when  they  reflectecl  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litrse,  they  began  to  fear  Uiat  the  place  might  be  &till 
infected ;  and  this  apprehension  became  «o  universal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  consent  to  go  thither.  Ne- 
vertheless the  senate  atlength  published  a  decree  thutall 
the  citizens  should  draw  lots  ;  and  that  those  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  be  of  thecolony  should  instantly  march  for 
Velitre,  or  suffer  the  severest  punishments  for  their  dis- 
obedience :  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people  comply ; 
and  the  father5«  a  few  days  after,  sent  away  a  second 
colony  to  Norba,  a  considerable  city  of  Latium.  But 
the  patricians  were  disappointed  as  to  the  benefit  they 
expected  from  these  measures.  The  plebeians  who  re* 
mained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  pressed  by  hunger 
and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  senate.  At 
first  they  assembled  in  small  companies  to  vent  their 
wrath  in  abnsive  complaints;  and  at  length,  in  one  great 
body,  rushed  all  together  into  the  forum,  calling  out  up- 
on their  tribunes  for  succour. 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  business  to  heighten  the 
general  discontent.  Having  convened  the  people,  Spu- 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed 
roost  bitterly  against  the  senate ;  and  when  he  had  end- 
ed his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  speak  freely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Bru- 
tus and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  sedition, 
an<l  now  cediles.  These  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguish  the  fircf.  added  fresh  fuel  to  it :  And  the  more 
to  infkme  the  spirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enumerated 
all  the  past  insults  which  the  people  had  suffered  from 
the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue  with  loudly 
threatening,  that  if  tlie  plebeians  would  follow  his  ad- 
vice, he  would  soon  oblige  those  men  who  had  caused 
the  present  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for  it:  after  which 
the  assembly  was  dismissed. 

The  next  day,  the  consul",  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Jirutus  some  very  mischievous  event,  thought  it  sdvi- 
sable  to  convene  the  senators,  that  they  might  consider 
of  the  best  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa- 
thers could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em- 
ploying sod  words  and  fair  promises  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  most  turbtilent.  But  iVppius's  advice  prevail- 
ed I  which  was,  that  the  consuls  shou'd  call  the  people 
together,  assure  tbemthatthe  patricians  had  not  brought 
upon  Ihein  the  tbiseries  they  suff.Tcd,  tnd  promise,  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  all  possible  care  to  provide  for 
their  necessities  ;,but  at  the  same  time  should  reprove 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  severest  punisiimentsiftheydid  not  amend  their 
JLiehaviour. 

When  the  consuls,  towards  tlie  close  of  the  day, 
hawkig  assembled  the  peopk,  would  have  signified  to 
them  the  dispc«itton  and  intention  of  the  senate,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  tribunes.     A  dispute  euiued. 


in  which  no  order  or  decency  was  obsenred  «n  either 
side.  Several  speaking  at  the  same  tiaie,  and  with 
great  vociferation,  no  one  could  be  well  understood 
by  the  audience.  The  consuls  judged,  that  bein||r  the 
superior  magistrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  as- 
semblies of  the  citizens.  On  the*  other  nde,  it  was 
pretended,  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  the 
province  of  the  tribunes,  as  the  senate  was  that  of  the 
consuls. 

The  dispute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come.to  blows ;  when  Brutus  having  put  some  que- 
stions to  the  consuls,  ended  it  for  that  time*     Next  day       ^ 
he  proposed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  person  JaT* 
whatever  should  interrupt  a  tribune  when  speaking  in  .Mpka- 
an  assembly  of  the  people :  by  which  means  Uie  infiui  ( 
ence  and  power  of  the  popular  party  was  considerably 
increased,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo- 
nents to  the  consuls  and  patricians.     An  opportunity 
soon  offered  for  both  parties  to  try  their  strength.     A 
great  fieei  of  ships  laden  with  com  from  Sicily,  a^^at 
part  of  which  was  a  present  fVom  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  coimtry  to  the  Romans,  and  the  rest  purchased  by 
the  senate  with  the  public  money,  raided  their  spirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriohnus  incurred  their  resentment,  by  insisting 
that  it  should  not  be  distributed  tillthe  grievances  (^  the 
senate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  summoned 
him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pret^ice  that  he 
aspired  at  the  sovereignty. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  persons  were      

filled  with  the  greatestexpectations,and  a  vastconcourse  £2? 
from  the  adjacent  country  assembled  and  filled  up  the 
forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  presented  himself  before 
the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepiditythat  merited  bet- 
ter fortune.  His  graceful  person,  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, the  cries  of  those  whom  he  had  saved  from  the 
enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent  But  being- con- 
founded with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not  expect,  of 
having  embesxled  the  plunder  of  Antium,  the  tribunes 
immediateley  took  the  votes,  and  Coriiduius  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile. 

This  sentence  against  their  bravest  defender  struck 
the  whole  body  of  Uie  senate  with  sorrow,  constemaU'oa, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  tu- 
mult, seemed  an  unconcerned  spectator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
roost  respectable  senators  and  citiscns  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lasting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Veturia.  Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to 
their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers  or  fortune, 
to  take  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great  power 
among  the  Volscians,  who  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  espoused  his  qiuirrel.  97 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volsci  Helo** 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome ;  *^^ 
and  for  thispurpose  Tullus  sent  many  of  hiscitiaensthi-  ^  y^L 
ther,  in  order  to  see  some  games  at  that  time  celebrat- 
ing ;  but  at  the  same  time  gave  tlie  senate  private  infor- 
mation, that  the  btr.ingcrs  bad  ditngerous  intentions  of 
burning  the  city.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  se- 
nate issueil  an  order  that  all  strangers,  whoever  they 
were,  should  depart  from  Rome  before  sunset.  This 
order  Tullus  represented  to  his  countrymenasan infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embassy  to  Rom*, 
complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding  back  all  the 
Digitized                 '     territories 
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territories  belongingto  iheVolscians,  of  which  they  had 
been  violently  dispossessed  ;  declaring  war  in  case  of  a 
refusal :  but  this  message  was  treated  by  the  senate  with 
contempt. 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  sides,  Coriolanus 
and  Tullus  were  made  generals  of  the  Volscians ;  and 
accordingly  invaded  the  lioman  territories,  ravaging 
and  laying  waste  all  such  lands  as  belonged  to  the  ple- 
beians, but  letting  those  of  the  senators  remain  un- 
touched. In  the  mean  time^  the  levies  webt  on  very 
alowly  at  Rome ;  the  two  consuls,  who  were  re-elected 
by  ^e  people,  seemed  but  little  skilled  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  be 
their  superior  in  the  field.  The  aUies  also  showed  their 
fe^T9,  end  slowly  brought  in  their  succours ;  so  that 
Coriolanus  continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  expedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  so  famous  for  his  victories,  that  the  Volsci 
left  their  towns  defenceless  to  follow  him  into  the  field. 
The  very  soldiers  of  his  colleague's  army  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  himself  unopposed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  invested  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  fully  resolved  to  besiege  it.  It  was  then 
that  the  Fenate  and  the  people  unanimously  agreed  to 
send  deputies  to  him,  with  proposals  of  restoration,  in 
case  he  should  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
their  proposals  at  t^  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and, 
with  the  sternness  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 
refused  their  offers. 

Another  embassy  was  now  sentfortli,  conjuring  him 
not  to  eract  from  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be- 
came Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  still  per- 
sisted in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finish  their  deliberations.  In  this 
exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation  6till 
more  solemn  than  either  of  the  former,  composed  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  priests,  and  the  augurs.  These,  clgthed 
in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and 
mournful  deportment,  issued  from  the  city,  and  entered 
the  camp  of  the  conqueror :  but  all  in  vain,  they  found 
him  severe  and  inflexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  saw  them  return  ineffectually,  they 
i)egan  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lost.  Their 
temples  were  filial  with  old  men,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  prostrate  at  their  altar*,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  anguish  and  iaraentaiion,  nothing 
Co  be  seen  but  scenesof  affright  and  distress.  At  length 
it  was  suggested  to  tfaem^  diet  what  could  not  be  ef- 
fected by  the  intercession  of  the  senate  or  the  adjuration 
of  the  prie5ts,  might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  This  depi|* 
tation  seemed  to  be  relished  by  all ;  and  even  the  senate 
itself  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Veturia, 
the  niother  of  Coriolanus,  at  first  made  some  hesitation 
to  undertake  so  pious  a  work  :  however,  she  at  last  un- 
dertook  the  embassy.,  and  &et  forward  from  the  city,  ac- 
oompinie<i  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Voluraiiia  his  wile,  and  his  two  children.  Corio- 
lanus, who  at  a  distance,  discovered  this  mournful  train 
of  femules,  was  resolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witness  of  his  reso- 
lution ;  bvt,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  number,  he  instantly  came  down  from 
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his  tribunal  to  meet  and  embrace  thew.  At  fii&t,  the  ^ 
women's  tears  and  embraces  took  away  the  power  of 
words ;  and  the  rough  soldier  himself,  hard  as  he  was, 
could  not  refrain  from  sharing  in  their  distress.  Co- 
riolanus now  seemed  much  agitated  by  contending  pas- 
sions ;  while  his  mother,  who  saw  him  moved,  seconded 
her  words  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  her  tears : 
his  wife  and  children  hung  round  him,  intreating  for 
protection  and  pity ;  while  the  fair  train,  her  compa- 
nions, added  their  lamentations, and  deplored  their  own 
and  their  country's  distress.  Coriolanus  for  a  moment 
was  silent,  feeling  the  strong  conflict  between  honour 
and  inclination  :  at  length,  aa  if  roused  from  his  dream, 
he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  wlio  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  "•  O  my  mother,  thou  hast  saved 
Rome,  but  lost  thy  acm."  He  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers  that 
the  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  Tidlus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remiss  in  aggravatingthe 
lenity  of  his  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  ii  i 
return,  Coriolanus  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  'l***^*^^  . 
people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  and     *    °^^ 
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ineffectual  repentance. 

The  year  following,  the  two  consuls  of  the  farmer 
year,  Manilas  and  Fabiut,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes       1^8 
to  appear  before  the  people.     The  Agrarian  law,  which  ^^T^ 
had  been  proposed  some  time  before,  for  equally  divide  '  ^ 

ing  the  lands  of  the  commonwealth  among  the  people, 
was  the  object  invariably  pursued,  and  they  were  ac* 
cused  of  having  made  unjustifiable  delays  in  putting  it 
off. 

It  seems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  senate 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  con- 
suls, therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excuses,  till'  at 
length  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  dictator ;  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cincinna- 
tus,  a  man  who  had  for  some  time  given  up  all  viewers 
of  ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  th^ 
deputies  of  the  senate  found  him  holding  the  plough^ 
and  dressed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  husband- 
man. He  appeared  but  little  elevated  with  the  addressed 
of  ceremony  and  thepompoushabits  they  brought  him ; 
and,  uprm  declaring  to  him  the  senate's  pleasure,  h<^ 
testified  rather  a  concern  that  his  aid  should  be  wanted. 
However^  he  departed  for  the  city,  whete  both  parties' 
were  strongly  inflamed  against  each  other :  but  he  was 
resolved  to  side  with  neither ;  only,  by  a'strict  attention 
to  the  interests  of  his  country^  instead  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  faction^  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  all. 
Thus,  by  threats  and  well-timed  submission,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  fbr  a  time, 
and  carried  himself  so  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
whenever  they  refused  to  enlist ;  and  their  greatest  en*  j^- 
courager whenever  theirsubmission  deserved  it.  Thus,  Qudied  by 
having  restored  tliat  tranquillity  to  the  people  which  he  Ciccizma- 
so  much  loved  himself,  he  again  gave  up  the  fplendours  tui. 
of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relish  in  his  little 
farm. 

Cincinnatus  was  not  long  retired  from  his  office  when 
a  firesh  exigence  of  the  state  once  more  required  hi^  as- 
sistance. The  ^ui  and  the  Volsci,  who,  though  still 
worsted,  still  were  for  renewing  tlie  war,  made  new  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  Home.  Minutius,  one  of 
the  consuls  who  succeeded  Cincinnatus,  was  strt  to  op- 
pose them ;  but  being  naturally  timi<l,  and  rather  mote 
ii  digitized  by  tiOO^^^'«^^ 
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ItmnA.  afraid  of  being  conquered  than  desirous  of  y  jctpry^  his 
K^^'i"^^  army  was  driven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains, 
vho^Mta  ^°™  which,  except  throurii  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
a  consular  «gf  ws.  This,  however,  the  ZEqui  liad  the  precaution 
army  from  to  fortify  ;  by  which  the  PkOman  army  was  so  hemmed 
aeatiuction,  in  on  every  side,  that  nothing  remained  but  submission 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  getting  away  privately 
•through  the  enemy's  camp,  were  the  first  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  disaster  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in-i 
formed  of  it  .  The  senate  at  first  thought  of  the  other 
consul ;  but  not  having  sufficient  experience  of  his  abi- 
lities, they  unanimously  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin- 
natus,  and  resolved  to  make  him  dictator.  Cincinnatus, 
^e  only  person  on  whom  Rome  could  now  place  her 
whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  messen- 
gers  of  the  senate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerful  industry.  He  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  en« 
signs  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  invest  him ;  but  still  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  senate,  who  came  out  to  meet  him. 
A  dignity  so  unlooked  for,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  simplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners ; 
and  being  now  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and  called 
ugon  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse,  he  chose  a 
poor  man  named  Tarquiiius,  one  who,  like  himself, 
despised  riches  when  they  led  to  dishonour.  Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  dictator  put  on  a  serene  look, 
and  intreated  all  those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  before  sunset  to  the  Campus  Martins  (the  place 
where  the  levies  were  made)  with  necessary  arms,  and 
provisions  for  five  days.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
these ;  and  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition, 
he  arrived  before  day  witliin  sight  of  tfie  enemy.  Up- 
on his  approach,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  a  loud 
shout,  to  apprize  the  consul's  army  of  the  relief  that 
wiis  at  hand.  The  ^qui  wa*e  not  a-  little  amazed 
when  they  saw  themselves  between  two  enemies ;  but 
still  more  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
strongest  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  inclosing  them  as  they  had  inclosed  the  con- 
sul. To  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  ensued ;  but 
the  JEqui,  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  unable  to 
resist  or  fly,  begged  a  cessation  of  arms.  They  offered 
the  dictator  his  own  terms ;  he  gave  them  their  lives  ; 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  servitude,  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  which  was  two  spears  set  upright,  and  ano- 
ther across,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which 
the  vanquished  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and  ge- 
nerals he  made  prisoners  of  war,  being  resolved  to  adorn 
hi& triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  soldiers,  without  re- 
servmg  any  part  for  himself,  or  permitting  those  of  the 
delivered  army  to  have  a  share.  Thus,  having  rescued 
a  Roman  army  firoTU  inevitable  destruction,  having  de- 
feated a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and  still  more,  having  refused  any  part  of 
the  spoil,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship,  afler  having  en- 
joyed it  but  1 4  days;  The  senate  would  have  eiuriched 
iiim  ;  but  he  declined  tlieir  proffers,  choosing  to  retire 
once  more  to  his  farm  and  his  cottage,  content  with 
temperance  and  fame. 

But  this  repose  from  foreign  invasion  d'd  not  lessen 
the  tumults  oi'  the  city  within..    The  clamour*  for  the 
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Agrarian  law  still  continued,  and  stiH  mdre  fiercely, 
when  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  advancad  in  years,  ^■^'  y  ** 
but  of  an  admirable  person  and  military  deportment,  >05 
came  forward,  to  enumerate  his  hardships  and  his  me-  ^/V?^  ^ 
rits.  This  old  soldier  made  no  scruple  of  extolling  the  p^"^ 
various  merits  of  his  ,youth  ;  but  indeed  his  achieve- 
ments supported  ostentation.  He  had  served  his  coun- 
try in  the  wars  40  years  i  he  had  been  an  officer  .80, 
first  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tribune :  he  had  fought 
120  battlesy  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  single  arm, 
he  had  saved  a  multitude  of  lives :  he  had  gained  14 
civic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  ^ides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  spears,  and  93  horse-trap- 
pings, whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in  single 
combat :  moreover,  he  had  received  45  wounds,  all  be- 
fore, and  none  behind.  These  were  his  honours  :  yet, 
notvrithstanding  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
share  of  those  Lands  which  were  won  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag*  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con- 
tempt ;  while  others  were  possessed  of  those  very  terri- 
tories which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
deserve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  con-  \oti 
quest.  A  case  of  so  much  hardship  had  a  strong  effect  Viokot  dS 
upon  the  multitude ;  they  unanimously  demanded  that  «t^uhMw». 
the  law  might  be  passed,  and  that  such  merit  should  not 
go  mirewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of  the  sena- 
tors rose  up  to  speak  against  it;  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  When  reason, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard,  passion,  as  usual, 
succeeded ;  and  the  young  patricians,  running  Auiously 
into  the  throng,  .broke  the  balloting  urns,  and  disper- 
sed the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppose  them.  For  this 
they  were  some  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes ;  but 
their  resolution,  nevertheless,  for  the  present,  put  off 
the  Agrarian  law. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  for  near  6(^ 
years  been  fluctuating  between  the  contending  orders 
that  composed  it,  till  at  length,  each  side,  as  it  weary, 
were  willing  to  respire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer- 
tions of  their  claims.      The  citizens,  now,  therefore, 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  their  magistrates,  and  wished  to  be  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known  might       io7 
prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  punish  them.     In  this  both  Ambam- 
the  senate  and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that  ^<>"  *«*^  ^ 
such  laws  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  so  v  **"^j^ 
long  had  harassed  the  state.     It  was  thereupon  agreed,  laws^frem 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  Greek  cities  in  thcooB^ 
Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  such  laws  from 
thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  most  equitable 
and  useful.     For  this  purpose,  three  senators,  Posthu- 
mins,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon,  and 
galleys  assigned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Roman  people.    While  they  were  upon  this 
commission  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated  the 
city  at  home,  and  supplied  the  interval  of  their  absence 
with  other  anxiety  than  that  of  wishes  for  their  return. 
In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceased,  and  the  arabass:  dors 
returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws,  collected  from 
the  most  civilized  states  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  be- 
ing afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  two  more  be- 
ing added,  made  that  celebrated  code  called  the  I^tvs 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  many  fragments  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  j^g 

The  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  returned,  than  the  DecemTiri 
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tribunes  required  thit  a  body  of  men  should  be  cliosen 
to  digest  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  tu  give 
-weiirht  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  debates 
wliether  this  choice  should  not  be  partly  made  from 
the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians^  it  was  at  last  agre^l 
that  10  of  the  principal  senators  should  be  elected, 
whose  power^  continuing  for  a  year,  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  kings  and  consuls,  and  that  without  any  ap- 
peaL  The  persons  chosen  were  Appius  and  Genuttus, 
M'ho  had  been  elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
Posthumius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambas- 
sadors; Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  consuls;  with 
Julius  Veturius,  and  Horatius,  senators  of  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

The  decemviri  being  now  invested  with  absolute 
power,  agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns, 
and  that  each  should  dispense  justice  for  a  day. 

These  magistrates  for  the  first  year,  wrought  with 
extreme  application ;  and  their  work  being  finished,  it 
was  expected  that  they  woidd  be  contented  to  give 
up  their  offices;  but  having  known  the  charms  of 
power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  resign  it:  they 
therefore  pretended  that  some  laws  were  yet  wanting 
to  complete  tlieir  design,  and  intreated  the  senate  £br 
a  continuance  of  their  offices ;  to  which  that  body  as- 
sented. 

But  they  soon  threw  off  the  mask  of  moderation ; 
an*!,  regardless  either  of  tlie  approbation  of  the  senate  or 
the  people,  resolved  to  continue  themselves,  against  all 
order,  in  the  decemvirate.  A  conduct  so  notorious  pro- 
duced discontents ;  and  these  were  as  sure  to  produce 
fresh  acts  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  almost  a 
desert,  with  respect  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose ; 
and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  oidy  discontinued, 
when  they  wanted  fresh  objects  to  exercise  it  upon.  In 
this  state  of  slavery,  proscription,  and  mutual  distrust, 
not  one  citizen  was  found  to  strike  for  his  country's  free- 
dattk ;  these  tyrants  continued  to  rule  without  controul, 
Iseing  constantly  guarded,  not  with  their  lictors  alone, 
but  a  numerous  crowd  of  dependents,  clients,  and  even 
patricians,  whom  their  vices  had  confederated  round 
them 

In  this  gloomy  situation  of  the  state,  the  ^qui  and 
Volsci,  those  constant  enemies  of  the  Romans,  undertook 
their  incursions,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  intestine  divr- 
sions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  10  miles 
of  Rome. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided  their  ar- 
my into  tliree  parts ;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap- 
pius in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe;  the  other  two 
'were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led,  one 
sgainst  the  .£qui,  and  the  other  against  the  Sabines. 
The  Roman  soldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  pu. 
nishing  the  generals  whom  they  disliked,  by  suffering 
themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  tlie  field.  1  hey  put  it 
in  practice  upon  this  occasion,  and  shamefully  aban- 
doned their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  victory  more  joyfully  recei- 
ved at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat :  the  ge- 
nerals, as  is  always  the  case,  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men ;  some  demanded  that  they 
should  be  deposed ;  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to 
lead  the  troops  to  conquest:  but  among  the  rest,  old 
Sicinius  Dentatus   the  tribune  spoke  his  sentiments 
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witti  hiis  usual  ^penness  ;  and  treating  the  gencrats 
with  contempt,  showed  all  the  faults  of  their  discipline 
in  the  camp,  and  of  their  conduct  in  the  field.  Appiu*, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remiss  in  observing  the  dis- 
position of  the  people.     Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  venge<<nce,  and,  under  pretence  of  do- 
ing him  particular  honour,  he  M'as  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  which  were  sent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.     The  office  of  le- 
gate was  held  sacred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
united  the  authority  of  a  genera^,  with  the  reverence  Municr  of 
due  to  the  priesthood.     Dentatus,  no  way  suspecting  sicinius 
his  design,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he  Denutua. 
was  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  respect.  But 
the  generals  soon  found  means  of  indulging  their  de- 
sire of  revenge.     He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  1 00 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  assured  the  com- 
manders that  their  present  situation  was  wrong.     The 
soldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  attendants, 
were  assassins;  wretches  who  had  king  been  ministers  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri, -and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  those  apprehensions 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  was  called  the  Rmnan  A^ 
chilles,  might  be  supposed  to  inspire.     With,  these  de- 
signs, Uiey  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo- 
som of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  set  up- 
on him  from  behind.     Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei- 
ved the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  was  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  therefore  put  his 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himself  against  those  who 
pressed  most  closely.     Though  now  grown  c»ld,  he  hud 
still  the  remains  of  his  former  valour,  and  killed  no  less 
than  1 5  of  the  assailants, and  wounded  30.  The  assasdns 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  shower- 
ed in  their  jivelins  upon  him  at  a  distance;  all  which 
he  received  in  his  shield  with  undaunted  resolution. 
The  combaS  though  so  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma- 
naged for  some  time  with  doubtful  success,  till  at  length 
his  assailants  bethought  themselves  of  ascending  the 
rock  against  wh'ch  he  stood,  and  thus  poured  down 
stones  upon  him  from  above.     This  succeeiied ;  the  old 
soldier  fell  bsneath  their  united  efforts,  after  having 
sliown  by  his  death  that  be  owed  it  to  his  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  so  many 
times  victorious.     The  decemviri  pretendtd  to  join  in 
the  general  sorrow  for  so  brave  a  man,  and  decreed 
him  a  funeral,  wilh  the  first  military  honours;  but  the 
greatness  of  tlieir  apparent  distress,   compared  with 
their  known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  s. ill  more 
detestablte  to  the  people.  j  -  ^ 

But  a  transaction  still  more  atrocious  than  the  farmer  Tragical 
served  to  inspire  the  citizens  with  a  resolution  to  break  story  of 
all  measures  of  obedience,  and  at  last  to  restore  freedom.  Virginia. 
Appius,  who  still  remained  at  Rome,  sitting  one  day  on 
his  tribunal  to  dispense  justice,  saw  a  m:iiden  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  aged  about  15,  parsing  to  one  of  the  public 
schools,  attended  by  a  matron  her  nurse.     Conceiving  a 
violent  passion  for  her,  he  resolved  to  obtain  the  gr«itifi- 
cation  of  his  desire  whatever  should  be  the  consequence, 
and  found  means  to  inform  himself  of  her  name  and  fa* 
mily.     Her  name  was  Virginia,  the  slaughter  of  Virgi-« 
nius  a  centurion,  then  with  the  nrmy  in  the  field  ;  and 
she  had  been.oontr«icted  to  Icilius,  formerly  « iribune-of 
the  people,  who  had  agreed  to  ma^ry  het  aL  U^e  end  of. 
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llMie.      tlic  prenent  eampaign.  Appius^  at  first,resolved  to  bredc 
'-    /  ■-"  this  match,  and  to  espouse  her  himselt*^  but  the  laws  of 
die  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in- 
termarry witli  the  plebeians ;  and  he  could  not  infringe 
these,  as  he  was  the  enactor  of  them.     Nothing  there- 
fore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment :  which,  as  he 
was  long  used  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  he  resol- 
ved to  obtain.    After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
iidelity  of  her  nurse,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expedi- 
ent, still  more  guilty.     He  pitched  upon  one  Claudius, 
who  had  long  been  the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  to  assert 
the  beautiful  maid  was  his  slave,  and  to  refer  the  cause 
to  his  tribunal  for  decision.     Claudius  behaved  exactly 
according  to  his  instructions;  for  entering  into  the  school, 
where  Virginia  was  playing  among  her  female  compa- 
nions, he  seized  upon  her  as  his  property,  and  was  going 
to  drag  her  away  by  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
people  drawn  together  by  her  cries.     At  length,  after 
the  first  heat  of  opposition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping 
'  rirgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  and  tliere  plausibly  ex- 
posed his  pretensions.  He  asserted,  that  she  was  bofrn  in 
his  house,  of  a  female  slave,  who  sold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.     That  he  had  several 
credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said ; 
but  that,  until  they  eould  come  together,  it 'was  but  rea- 
«onable  the  slave  should  be  delivered  into  liis  custody, 
being  her  proper  mrster.     Appius  seemed  to  be  struck 
w^ith  the  justice  of  his  claims.    He  observed,  that  if  the 
reputed  father  himself  were  present,  he  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  delay  tlie  delivery  of  the  maiden  for  some 
time :  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  present 
case,  to  detain  her  from  her  master.     He  therefore  ad- 
judged her  to  Claudius,  as  his  slave,  to  be  kept  by  him 
till  Virginius  should  be  able  to  prove  hispaternity.  1  his 
sentence  wasreceived  with  loud  clamours  and  reproaches 
by  the  multitude :  the  women,  in  particular,  came  round 
Virginia,  as  if  willing  to  protect  her  from  the  judge's 
fury;  while  Icilius,  her  lover,  boldly  opposed  the  decree, 
and  obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  decemvir.  All  things  now.tjireatened  an  open  in- 
surrection ;  when  Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thought 
pro]Kjr  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virgi- 
nius, who  was  then  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  with 
the  array.     The  day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial ; 
and,  in  tlie  mean  time,  Appius  sent  letters  to  the  gene- 
rals to  coiifiue  Virginius,  as  his  ai-rtTal  in  town  might 
only  serve  to  kindle  eeditiun  among  the  people.     Thesie 
letters,  however,  were .  intercepted  by  the  centurion's 
friends,  who  seiit  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  design 
laid  against  the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter.    Virginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a 
near  relation,  got  permission  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew 
to  Rome,  inspired  with  indignation  and  revenge.     Ac- 
cordingly, tlie  next  day  he  appeart^d  before  tlte  trihunal, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Appius,  leading  his  weeping 
daughter  by  thehand,  bothhabited  in  thedecpcst  mourn- 
ing.    Claudius,  tlie  accuser,  was  also  there,  and  began 
by  making  his  demand.     Virginius  next  spoke  in  turn: 
he  represented  that  his  wife  had  many  children ;  that 
she  had  been  seen  pregnant  by  numbers ;  that,  if  he  had 
intentions  of  adopting  a  suppositious  rhild,  he  would 
have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  tlian  a  girl ;  tliat  it  was 
not'  rious  to  a  1,  that  his  wife  had  herself  suckled  her 
own  child;  and  that  it  was  surj^rislng  eueh  a  claim 


should  be  now  revived  after  a  1 5  years  discontinuance. 
While  the  father  spoke  this  with  a  stem  air,  Virginia 
stood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks  of  persuasive  inno* 
cence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remonstrances.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  entirely  satisfied  of  the  hardship  of  his  case^ 
till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  said  might  have  dangerous 
effects  upon  the  multitude,  intenfupted  him,  under  a 
pretence  of  being  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  and  finally  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  order<« 
ing  die  lictors  to  carry  her  off.   The  lictors,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  soon  drove  off  the  throng  that  fMressed 
round  the  tribimal;  and  now  they  seized  upon  Virginia^ 
and  were  delivering  her  up  into  the  hands  of  Claudius, 
when  Virginius,  who  found  that  all  was  over,  aeerned 
to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence.     He  therefore  mildly  in- 
treated  Appius  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
one  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  child ;  and  so 
satisfieil,  he  would  return  to  his  duty  with  fresh  alacrity. 
Witli  this  tlie  decemvir  complied,  but  upon  condition 
that  their  endearments  should  pass  in  his  presence.  Vir« 
ginius,  with  the  most  poignant  anguish,  tookliis  almoit 
expiring  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  a  while  supported  her 
head  upon  his  bpeast,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rol- 
led down  her  lovely  visage :  and  happening  to  be  near 
the  shops  tliat  surrounded  the  forum,  he  snatched  up  m, 
knife  that  lay  on  the  shambles,  and  biuried  the  weapon 
in  her  breast ;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  daughter,  "  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  oi* 
innocence,  I  devote  Uiy  head  to  the  infernal  gods." 
Thus  saying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  whomsoever  should  oppose 
'him,  he  ran  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  strike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  spread  a  like  flame  through  tlie 
army. 

He  no  sooner  arrivedat  the  camp,  followed  by  a  num« 
ber  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all  that 
was  done,  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand. 
He  asked  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for 
having  committed  so  rash  an  action,  but  ascribed  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  the  times.  The  army,  al- 
ready predisposed,  immediately  with  shouts  echoed  their 
approbation  ;  and  decamping,  left  their  generals  be- 
hind, to  take  their  station  once  more  upon  Mount  A- 
ventine,  wliither  they  had  retired  about  40  years  be- 
fore. The  otlier  army,  which  had  been  to  oppose  the 
Sabines,  seemed  to  feel  a  like  resentment,  and  came 
over  in  large  p;?rties  to  join  them. 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell 
the  disturbances  in  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  tiunidt  in- 
capable of  controul,  and  perceiving  that  his  mortal  ene- 
mies, Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  the  most  active  in  op- 
position, at  first  attempted  to  find  safety  by  flight ;  ne- 
verdieless,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  who  was  one 
of  his  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  assemble  the  senate, 
and  urged  the  puniKhroent  of  all  deserters.  The  senate, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief  be  sought 
for ;  they  foresaw  the  dangers  and  miseries  that  tlireat- 
ened  the  stute,  in  case  of  opposing  the  incensed  army; 
tliey  therefore  dispatched  messengers  to  them,  oftbring 
'  to  restore  tlieir  fonViCr  mode  of  government.  To  diis 
proposal  all  the  people  joyfully  assented,  and  the  array 
gladly  obeyed.  Appius,  and  Oppiiis  one  of  his  c*ol- 
leaenies,  botJi  died  by  tlicir  own  hands  in  prison.     The 
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otber  elgbt  decemriM  went  into  voluntary  exile ;  and 
Claudius,  the  pretended  master  of  Virginia,  was  driven 
out  after  them. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  nlorc  turbulent :  they  pro*- 
posed  two  laws ;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry 
with  patricians ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  cmisulship  aho.  The  senators  received 
these  proposals  with  indignation,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
undergo  the  utmost  extremities  rather  than  submit  to 
enact  them.  However,  finding  their  resistance  only  in- 
crease the  commotions  of  the  state,  they  at  !ast  consent- 
ed to  pass  the  law  concerning?  intermarriages,  hoping 
that  this  concession  would  satisfy  the  people.  But  they 
were  to  be  appeased  but  for  a  very  short  time :  for,  re- 
turning to  their  old  custom  of  refuditfg  to  enlist  upon 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  consuls  were  forced  to 
hold  a  private  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  senate ; 
where,  af\er  many  debates,  Claudius  proposed  an  expe- 
dient as  the  most  probable  means  of  satisfying  the  peo- 
ple in  the  present  conjuncture.  This  was,  to  create  six 
or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of  consuls,  whereof  one 
half  at  least  should  be  patricians.  This  project  was  ea- 
gerly embraced  by  the  people ;  yet,  so  fickle  were  the 
multitude,  that  though  many  of  the  plebeians  stood,  the 
choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patricians  who  offered  them- 
selves as  candidates.  These  new  magistrates  were  cal- 
led military  tribunes  ;  they  were  at  first  but  three,  adcr- 
wards  they  were  increased  to  four,  and  at  length  to  six. 
They  had  the  power  and  ensigns  of  consuls ;  yet  that 
power  being  divided  among  a  number,  each  singly  was 
of  less  authority.  The  first  that  were  chosen  only  con- 
tinued in  office  about  three  months,  the  augurs  ha- 
ving found  something  amiss  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
election. 

The  military  tribunes  being  deposed,  theconsuls  once 
more  came  into  office ;  and  in  order  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  business  which  they  were  obliged  to  sustain,  a 
new  office  was  erected,  namely,  that  of  censors,  to  be 
chosen  every  fif^h  year.  Their  business  was  to  take  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  estates  of  the  people,  and  to 
distribute  them  into  their  proper  classes ;  to  inspect  into 
the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow -citizens;  to  de- 
grade senators  for  misconduct ;  to  dismount  knights  ; 
and  to  turn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes  into  an  in- 
ferior, in  case  of  misdemeanour.  The  two  first  censors 
were  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  both  patricians ;  and 
from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for  near 
100  3'ear8. 

This  new  creation  served  to  restore  pesice  for  some 
time  among  the  orders ;  and  the  triumph  gained  over 
the  Volscians,  by  Geganius  the  consul,  added  to  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance : 
fair,  some  time  after,  a  famine  pressing  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  usual  complaints  against  the  rich  were  renew- 
ed ;  and  these,  as  before,  proving  ineffectual,  produced 
new  seditions.  The  consuls  were  accused  of  neglect  in 
not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  com :  they,  how- 
ever, disregarded  the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  content 
with  exertii^  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  supply  the 
pressing  necessities.  But  though  they  did  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  active  magistrates,  in  providing  and 
distributing  provisions  to  the  poor ;  yet  Spurius  M«liu«, 
a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all  the  corn  of  Tus- 
CiJay,  by  far  outihone  them  in  liberali^.    This  dema« 
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grgue,  inflamed  with  a  secret  desire  ofbecoming  pewer* 
ful  by  the  contentions  in  the  atate,  distributed  corn  in 
great  quantities  among  the  poorer  sort  each  day,  till  his 
house  became  an  a>yhim  of  all  such  as  wii>hed  to  ex- 
change a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  dependence. 
When  he  had  thus  gained  a  sufficient  number  of  parti-^ 
zans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of  arms  to  be  br<iught 
into  his  house  by  night,  and  formed  a  conspiracy,  by 
which  he  was  to  obtain  the  command,  while  some  of 
the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  found  means  to  corrupt, 
were  to  act  under  him,  in  seizing  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  Minucius  so6n  discovered  the  plot ;  and 
informing  the  senate  thereof,  they  immediately  formed 
the  resolution  of  creating  a  dictator,  who  should  have 
the  power  of  quelling  the  corsp'racy  wiihout  appealing 
to  the  people.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  now  80  years 
old,  was  chosen  once  more  to  rescue  his  country  from 
unpending  danger.  He  began  by  summoning  Maelius 
to  appear ;  who  refused  to  obey.  He  next  sent  Ahala,  ^ho  U 
his  master  of  the  horse,  to  force  him ;  who,  meelirg  kOkd. 
him  in  the  forum,  and  pressing  Maelius  to  follow  him  to 
the  dictator's  tribunal,  upon  his  refusal  Ahala  killed 
him  upon  the  spot.  The  dictator  applauded  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  officer,  and  commanded  the  conspirator'* 
goods  to  be  sold,  and  his  house  to  be  demolished,  dis- 
tributing his  stores  among  the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Mselius  ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the  se- 
nate, at  the  next  election,  instead  of  consuls,,  insisted 
upon  restoring  their  military  tribunes.  With  this  the 
senate  were  obliged  to  comply.  The  next  year,  how- 
ver,  the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  consuls  were  chosen.  . 

The  Veientes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome ;  ^^  **^ 
they  had  ever  taken  the  opportunity  of  its  internal  ,tnxcti4m  - 
distresses  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat-  of  vdi  re- 
ened  its  ambassadors,  sent  to  complain  of  these  injuries,  solted. 
with  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extremely  for- 
midable, and  had  cut u>ff  almost  all  the  Fabian  family  ; 
who,  to  the  number  of  806  persons,  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  against  their  incur* 
fiions.  It  seemed  now  therefore  determined,  that  the 
city  of  Veii,  whatever  it  should  cost,  was  to  fall ;  and 
the  Romans  accordingly  sat  regularly  down  l>cfore  it, 
prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  resistance.  The 
strength  of  the  place,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  besie- 
gers, may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  of  the  siege, 
which  lasted  for  10  years;  during  which  time  the  army 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  in  summer  dri^  . 
ving  on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
success,  and  many  were  the  commanders  that  directed 
the  siege :  sometimes  all  the  besiegers  works  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  their  men  cut  off  by  sallies  fromi 
the  town ;  sometimes  they  were  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  Veiansj  who  attempted  to  bring  assistance  from 
without.  A  siege  so  bloody  seemed  to  threaten  de« 
population  to  Rome  itself,  by  draining  its  forces  con- 
tinually away ;  so  that  a  law  was-obli;;;ed  to  be  made 
for  all  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  sol- 
diers who  were  slain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  with 
greater  vigour,  Furius  Camiilus  was  created  dictator, 
and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  sole  power  of  managing 
the  long  protracted  war.  Camiilus,  vho,  without  in* 
trigue  or  any  solicitation  had  rabed  himself  to  the  firsts 
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eminence  in  tlie  stAtc,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen- 
sors some  time  before,  and  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  that  office ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a  raihtary  tri- 
bune; and  had  in  this  post  gained  several  advantages 
over  the  enemy.    It  was  his  great  courage  and  abilities 


Rome 


no  longer;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  capitol,  and 
Ifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods  ^  ^  ^ 
that  his  country  might  one  day  be  sensible  of  their  ^^^ 
injustice  and  in^atitude ;  and  so  saying,  he  passed  for-  ^*  §J^ 
ward  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  he  afterwards  t^  g^il 


in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  most  worthy    learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1600  ases  by  the  tri- 
to  serve  his  country  on  this  pressing  occasion.     Upon  '  bunes  at  home. 
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h  taken  by  fore,  Iiad  rested  in  perfect  security. 
CamiUus.      Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii      ' 
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liis  appointment,  numbers  of  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard,  confident  of  success  under  so  experienced  a 
commander.  Conscious  however,  that  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  city  by  «torm,  he  secretly  wrought  a  mine 
into  it  with  vast  labour,  which  opened  into  the  midst  of 
the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  success,  and  finding  the  city 
incapable  of  relief,  he  sent  to  the  senate,  desiring  that 
all  who  chose  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  should  im- 
mediately repair  to  the  army.  Then  giving  his  men 
directions  how  to  enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  was  in- 
stantly filled  with'  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and 
consternation  of  the  besieged,  who  but  a  moment  be- 
Thus,  like  a  second 
city  of  Veii  taken,  after  a  ten  years 
siege,  and  w^ith  its  spoils  enriched  the  conquerprs  ; 
while  Camillus  himself,  transported  with  the  honour  of 
having  subdued  tlie  rival  of  his  native  cit}',  triumphed 
after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his 
chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horses ;  a  distinction 
which  did  nofrfail  to  disgust  the  majority  of  the  specta- 
tors, as  they  considered  those  as  sacred,  and  more  proper 
for  doing  honour  to  their  gods  than  their  generals. 

His  usual  good  fortune  attended' CamiDus  in  another 
expedition  irgainst  the  Falisci ;  he  routed  their  army, 
and  besieged  their  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened 
a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.     Here  a  schoolmaster, 
who  had  the  care  of  th6  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  foimd  means  to  de- 
coy them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  surest  means  of  in-, 
dttcing  the  citizens  to  a  speedy  surrender.     The  ge- 
neral was  struck  with  the  treachery  of  a  wretch  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  innocence,  and  not  to  betray 
it ;  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominidus  man- 
ner to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  schdars. 
This    generous 'behaviour  in  Camillus  effected  more 
than  his  arms  could  do :  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
immediately  submitted  to  tlie  senate,  leaving  to  Ca- 
millus the  conditions  of  their  surrender ;   >vho  only 
fined  them  in  a  sum  of  money  to  satirfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  protection  and  into  the  alliance 
o£  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  of 
Camillus  had  excited  abroad,  they  seemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  respect  of  the  turbulent  tri- 
bunes at  home,  as  they  raised  some  fresh  accusation 
against  him  every  day^  To  their  other  charges  tliey 
added  that  of  his  having  cmicealed  a  p^rt  of  the  plun- 
der of  Veii,  particularly  two  brazen  gJites,  for  his  own 
use ;  and  aj)pointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be- 
fijre  the  people.  Camillus,  finding  tlie  multitude  cx- 
iwperated  against  him  upon  many  accounts,  detesting 
tlujir  ingrntitude,  resolved  not  to  wait  tlie  ignominy 
of  a  trial;  but  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  pre- 
pared to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  parsed 
a8  far  as  or.e  of  the  gates,  unatterded  on  his  way,  and 
u^iLynented.     Tlvere  hi?  could  suppress  his  indignation 


The  Romans  indeed  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their 
usage  of  Camillus  ;  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic : 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaving  their  native  woods,  un-       124 
der  the  command  of  one  Brennus,  wasted  every  tiling  Italy  inn 
with  fire  and  sword.     It  is  said  that  one  Cceditius,  a  «*  *»y  **» 
man  of  the  lowest  rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  mi-  ^■'^ 
raculousvoioe,  which  pronounced  distinctly  these  words: 
•'  Go  to  the  magistrates,  and  tell  them  that  the  Gauls 
draw  near."    The  meanness  of  the  man  made  his  warn- 
ing despised ;  though,  when  the  event  showed  the  truth 
of  his  prediction,  Camillus  erected  a  temple  to  the  un- 
known Deity,  and  the  Romans  mvented  for  him  the 
name  of  Aius  Locutius.     Messenger  after  messenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  of  the  progress  and  devastations  of 
the  Gauls ;  but  tlie  Romans  behaved  with  aa  much  se- 
curity as  if  it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effects  of  their  depredations.     At  last  envoys  ar« 
rived  at  Rome,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  republic 
against  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption       ^^^ 
into  Italy,  and  now  besieged  their  city.     The  occasion  Occasion 
of  the  irruption  and  siege  was  this :  Arunx,  one  o^f  the  their  iava 
chief  men  of  Clusium  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian  "^^ 
to  a  young  lucumo,  or  lord  of  a  lucomony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  house  frotn  his  infancy.     The  lu- 
cumo, as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
passion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian's  wife;  and, 
upon  the  first  discovery  of  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
away.     Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  his  interest 
and  money,  gained  over  the  magistrates :  so  that  the  in- 
jured guardian,  finding  no  protectors  in  Hetruria,  resol- 
ved  to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.     The  people 
among  all  the  Celtic  natrons,  to  whom  he  chose  to  ad* 
dress  himself,  were  the  Senones ;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
gage'them  in  his  quarrd,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  taste  of  some  Ita- 
lian wines.     Upon  this  the  Senones  resolved  to  follow 
him  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately  formed, 
which  passing  tlie  Alps,  under  the  conduct <rf*  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  theCeltte  in  Italy  unmolested, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
country  from  Ravenna  to  Picenum.     They  were  about 
six  years  in  settling  tliemselves  in  their  new  acquisitions, 
while  tlie  Romans  were  carrying  <»n  the  siege  of  VeiL 
At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clusium, 
in  order  to  besiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  shut  themselves  up  there.  ^^^ 

The  senate,  being  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  open  Tl.c  Ro- 
war  witli  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  sent  niwis  wnd 
an  embassy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers,  and  "^^  "ubwi: 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  "*  ^  ^"* 
between  the  two  naticms.  These  ambass<*dors,  being  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  of  the  Ganls,  and  conducted  into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome  ;  and  demanded 
of  Brenmis.  the  leafier  of  tlie  Gauls,  What  mjury  the 
Ciusini  had  done  him ;  or  what  pretensions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruria? 
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Bremius' answered  proudly^  that  his  rig?it  lay  in  his 
sword,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave ;  but 
that,  without  having  recourse  to  this  primitive  law  of 
nature,  he  had  a  just  complaint  against  the  Clusians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refused  to  yield  to  him  those  they  lefl  untitled  :  And 
what  other  motives  had  you  yourselves,  Romans  (said 
he),  to  conquer  so  many  neighbouring  nations  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sahines,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
the  .£qui,  and  the  Volsci,  of  the  best  part  of  their  ter- 
ritories. Not  that  we  accuse  you  of  injustice ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
most  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  strong.  Forbear  therefore  to  interest  yourselves  for 
the  Clusini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people  , 
you  have  subdued." 

The  Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  so  haughty  an 
answer;  but,  dissembling  their  resentment,  desired  leave 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with 
the  magistrates.     But  they  were  no  sooner  there,  than 
they  began  to  stir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  nay,  forgettmg  their  character,  they  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  besieged  in  a  sally,  in  which 
Q.  Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  slew  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witness  the  per- 
fidiousness  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium, 
and  marched  leisurely  to  Rome,  having  sent  a  herald 
before  him  to  demand  that  those  ambassadors,  who  had 
so  manifestly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.     The  Roman  senate  was  greatly 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  nations 
and  their  affection  for  the  Fabii.     The  wisest  of  the 
senate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to.  be  but  just 
and  reasonable :  however,  as  it  concerned  persons  of 
great  consequence  and  credit,  the  conscript  fathers  re- 
ferred the  affiiir  to  the  people  assembled  by  curiae.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curiae  were  so 
far  from  condemning  the  three  brothers,  that  at  the 
next  election  of  military  tribunes,  they  were  chosen  the 
first.  Brennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa- 
bii as  a  high  affront  on  his  nation,  hastened  his  march  to 
Rome. 

As  his  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he  passed  left 
their  habitations  at  his  approach ;  but  be  stopped  no- 
where, declaring  that  his  design  was  only  to  be  reven. 
ged  ot)  the  Romans.    The  six  military  tribunes,  to  wit, 
Q.  Fabius,  Caeso  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  Q.  Sulpitius, 
Q.  Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  sacri-« 
ficing  to  the  gods  or  consulting  the  auspices ;  essential 
ceremonies  among  a  people  thatdrew  their  courage  and 
confidence  from  the  propitious  signs  which  the  augurs 
declared  to  them.     As  most  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience, 
they  advanced  boldly  against  theGauls,  whose  army  was 
70,000  strong.     The  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Allia,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.    The  Romans, 
that  they  might  not  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tended their  wings  so  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very 
thin.     Their  be.«t  troops,  to  the  number  of  24.000 
n^en,  they  posted  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hiUi ;  the  rest  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauls  first 
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attacked  the  latter,  who  being  soon  put  into  ^o»>fu«ioni     Ikw* 
the  forces  in  the  plain  were  struck  with  such  terror,  ^«^y**^ 
that  they  fled  without  drawing  their  swords.     In  this 
general  di^sorder,  most  of  tlie  soldiers,  inste..d  of  return- 
ing to  Rome,  fled  to  Vii :  some  were  drownec)  as  they 
endeavoured  to  swim  across  the  Tiber ;  many  fell  in 
the  pursuit  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors :  and  some 
got  to  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  conster- 
nation, it  being  believed  there  that  all  the  rest  were  cut 
off.     The  day  afler  the  battle,   Brennus  marched  his 
troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.     Thither  his  scouts  brous^ht 
him  word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  that 
not  one  Roman  was  to  be  seen  on  the  ramparts.     Thia 
made  bim  apprehensiveof  some  ambuscade,  itbeingun- 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  would  abandon 
their  city  to  bd  plundered  and  sacked  without  making 
any  resistance.  On  this  consideration  he  advanced  slow- 
ly, which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  who  were  fit  to  bear  arms. 
They  carried  into  it  all  the  provisions  they  could  get ;  fj>tj^  . 
and,  that  they  might  last  the  longer,  admitted  none  into  intothcc" 
the  place  but  such  as  were  capable  of  defending  it.       pitoL 

As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  de« 
fend  it ;  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil* 
dren,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh« 
bouring  towns.  The  Vestals,  before  they,  leflt  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  tiling  appropriated  to  the  gods 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  two  palladiums, 
and  the  sacred  fire,  they  took  with  them.  When  they 
came  to  the  Janieulus,  one  Albinius,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
p^ace  of  safety,  seeing  the  sacred  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  priestesses  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  conducted  them  to  Caere,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
Vestals  remained  at  Caere,  and  there  continued  to  per* 
form  the  usual  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  those  rites 
were  called  ceremonies.  But  while  the  rest  of  the  citi-  onJn  of 
sens  at  Rome  were  providing  for  their  safiety,  abaut  80  theword 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  venerable  dd  men,  rather  ceremtmUt^ 
than  fly  from  their  native  city,  chose  to  devote  them- 
selves to  death  by  a  vow,  which  Fabius  the  high  pon. 
tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.  The  Romans  believed^ 
that,  by  these  voluntary  devotements  to  the  internal 
gods,  disorder  and  confusion  was  brought  among  the 
enemy.  Of  these  brave  old  men  some  were  pontifices, 
others  had  been  consuls,  and  others  generals  of  armies, 
who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.  To  complete 
their  sacrifice  with  a  solemnity  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnanimi^andconstancy  of  the  Romans,  theydressed 
themselves  in  their  pontifical,  C(»nsular,  and  triumphal 
robes;  and  repairing  to  the  forum,  seated  themselves 
there  in  their  curule  chairs,  expecting  the  enemy  and 
death  with  the  greatest  constancy. 

At  length  Brennus,  having  spent  three  days  in  nse*  RoJfL. 
less  precautions,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  afler  bged  and 
the  battle.     He  found  the  gates  open,  the  walls  with-  bumu 
out  defence,  and  theliouses  without  inhabitants.  Rome 
appeared  to  him  like  a  mere  desert ;  and  this  solitude 
increased  his  anxiety.     He  could  not  believe,  either 
that  all  the  Romans  w«re  lodgedin  the  CapitoU  or  that 
so  numerous  a  people  should  abandon  the  place  of  their 
nativity.    On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  see     . 
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JUiy  ftnaed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  How- 
ever, having  first  secured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
with  strong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  rest  of  his 
soldiers  leave  to  disperse  themselves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Breiinus  himself  advanced  into  the  forum 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  ordfer ; 
and  there  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  unex- 
pected  sight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majesty  of  their  eountenances,  the  silence  they  kept, 
their  modesty  and  constancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  so  many  deities  :  for 
^ey  continued  as  motionless  as  statues,  and  saw  the 
enemy  advance  without  showing  the  least  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  distance  from 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  soldier  bolder  than  the  rest,  having  out  of  curiosity 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  die  venerable  old 
man,  not  being  used  to  such  &railiarity,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  b's  ivory  staff.  The  soldier  in 
revenge  immediately  killed  hun ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gauls  following  his  example,  slaughtered  all  those  ve» 
nerable  old  men  without  mercy. 

After  this  the  enemy  set  no  bounds  to  their  rsge 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  such 
of  the  Romans  as  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses 
into  the  streets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  sword 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Brennos  then  in- 
^^^ .  vested  the  Capitol ;  but  being  repulsed  with  great  loss, 
^tL^i^.  in  order  to  be  revenged  oftbe  lUnnans  for  their  resist* 
*  ance^  he  resolved  to  lay  the  city  in  ashes.  According- 
ly  by  his  command,  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
demolished  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rased 
the  walls  to  the  ground..  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Kome  entirely  destroyed ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  place  where  it  stood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
^th  ruins  and  a  wide  waste,  in  which  the  Gauls  who 
invested  the  Capitol  ^rere  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
be  should  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  so- well  fortified  otherwise  thaa  by  (amine,  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade..  But  in  the  mean  time,  his 
arniy  ^ing  distressed  fi^r  want  of  provisions,  he*  sent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raise  contributions 
in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  these  parties  ap- 
peared before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  spent  two  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  affront  he  had  received  at  Roroe^  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  the  least  diminished.  The 
senate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  afilicted  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banishment,  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  where,,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refuse  the  Gauls  admittance  hito  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gaulsencamped  before  the  city ;  and 
as  they  despised  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  inade 
themselves  masters  6f  Rome,  they  preserved  neither  or- 
der nor  discipline  in  the  camp,  but  spent  whole  days  in 
drinking.  Hereupon  Camillus,  having  easily  persuackd 
"»»»*»"  °f  the  youth  of  the  city  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 
bv  c  °^-   ^^^^*  ***  *  ^^""y  ^"'^  »"g^*t*  surprised  the  Gauls  drown- 
liL        '   ^^^ '"  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them. 
Those  who  made  their  escape  under  the  shelter  of  the 
night  fell  ne^Et  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  by 
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whom  they  tvere  nuuaacred  withoot  mercy.  Thie  cb-  Um 
feat  of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Ronaoa  ^-^'"*>' 
scattered  about  the  country,  esnecially  of  those  who 
had  retired  to  Veir  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  oondemu 
himself  for  the  exile  of  Camilluf,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it;  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
last  resource,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  for  their  lead- 
er. Accordingly,  they  sent  without  delay  ambasMdofs 
to  him,  beseeching  htm  to  take  into  his  protection  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  AUia. 
But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  pf  the 
troops  till  the  peopleassembled  by  cjurixe  had  legaUy  con. 
ferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  authority 
was  lodged  in  the  handsof  thosewho  were  shut  up  in  the 
citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  commission  was  brought 
him  from  thence. 

To  do  this  was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  inve«^ted 
on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co» 
minius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  bnt  bold  and  very  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  undertook  ic.  He  put  on  a  light  habit* 
and^providing  himself  with  cork  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ni^t,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  stream-  At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  landed  at  a  steep  place 
where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  neceasaiy  to  post 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  gceat  difficnlty 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel ;  and  having  made  himself 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
and  cpnducted  to  the  magistrates.  The  senate  beiQg  }^ 
immediately  assembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  aooount  ^"^ 
of  Camillus's  victory;  and  in  the  nameof  all  the  Ro- ^^^'^ 
mans  at  Veii  demanded  that  great  captain  for  their  ge« 
neraL  There  was  not  much  time  spent  in  debeiea :  the 
curiae  being  called  together,  the  act  of  condemnation 
whidi  had  been  passed  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  dictator  with  one  voice..  Pontius  was  imsM- 
diately  dispatdied  with  the  decree ;  and  the  same  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  to  the  Capitol  accom-^ 
.panied  him  in  his  return.  Thus  was  Camillus,  from  the 
state  of  banishment,  raised  at  once  to  be  sovereign  ma- 
gistrate of  his  country.  His  promotion  to  the  com- 
Viand  was  no  sooner  known,  but  soldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp ;  insomuch  that  he  soon  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly  Romans 
and  partly  allies,  who  all  thought  themselves  hivincible 
under  so  great  a  general 

While  he  was  taking  proper  measures  to  raise  die  TheW 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  some  Gauls  rambling  round  die  «dAi^ 
place,  perceived  on  the  side  of  the  hfll  the  print  of  Pen-  ^l'^ 
tius's  hands  and  feet    They  observed  likewise,  that  the  ^r^ 
moss  on  the  rocks  was  in  several  places  torn  usp.  From     * 
these  marks  they  concluded,  that  somebody  had  lately 
•gone  up  to  and  returned  Arom  the  Capitol.     The  GauU 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  observed ,-  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a 
design,  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  surprising  the 
place  by  the  same  way  that  the  Roman  had  ascended. 
With  this  view  he  chose  out  of  the  army  such  soldiers 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu- 
iBtomed  from  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.     These 
he  ordered,  ai\er  he  had  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  aicend  in  the  night  the  same  way  that  waa 
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m»Ved  ottt  for  them  ;  climbing  two  abreist,  that  one 
might  support  the  other  i\\  getting  up  the  steep  parts 
of  the  precipice.  By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  such  sUencc, 
that  they  were  not  discovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
ceotinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs;  that  are  usually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  least  noise.  But  though  they  eluded  the  sagacity 
c»f  the  dogs,  they  conld  not  escape  the  vigilance  «)f  the 
geese.  A  flock  of  these  birds  was  kept  m  a  court  of 
the  Capitol  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  provisions  in  the  garrison, 
they  had  been  spared  out  of  religion ;  and  as  these 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  first  approach  of  the  Gauls :  so  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  itekKng  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  soldier, 
who  some  years  before  had  been  consul.  He  sounderl 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  first  man  who  mounted  the  ram-i 

J  wall. 
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blow,  and  gave  the  other  such  a  push  with  his  buckler, 
that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
to  the  bottom.  He,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  with 
him ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowdinp^  to 
the  place,  pressed  upon  the  Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 
tmc  over  another.  As  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
not  suffer  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
most  of  them,  to  avoid  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themselves  down  the  precipice,  so  that  very  few  got 
«fe  back  to  their  camp. 

As  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
"Wit  to  suffer  any  commendable  action  to  go  nnreward- 
ed,  the  tribune  Sulpitius  assembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  bestow  the  militaiy  rewards  on 
those  who,  the  night  before, had  deserved  tliem.  Among 
these^tf  anlius  was  first  named ;  and,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  important  service  he  had  just  rendeied  the 
state,  every  soldier  gave  him  part  of  the  com  which  he 
deceived  sparingly  from  the  public  stock,  and  a  little 
measure  of  wine  out  of  his  scanty  allowance ;  an  incon- 
siderable present  indeed  in  itself,  but  very  acceptable  at 
that  time  to  the  person  on  wiiom  it  was  bestowed.  The 
tribune's  next  care  was  to  punish  the  negligent :  accord- 
ixif^y  tlte  captain  of  the  guard,  who  ought  to  have  had 
an  eye  over  the  centinels,  was  condemned  to  die,  and, 
pursuant  to  his  sentence,  thrown  down  from  the  top  of 
the  CapitoL  The  Romans  extended  their  punishments 
and  rewards  even  to  the  animals.  Geese  were  ever  after 
had  in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goose  was  erected  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  ffoose  every 
year  carried^in  triumph  upon  a  90^  litter  finely  adorn- 
ed ;  whilst  dogs  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
<rf' elder. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lasted  seven 
months  ;  so  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  sensibly 
felt  both  by  the  besieged  and  besiegers.  CamOlus, 
Mnce  his  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  being  master 
of  the  country,  had  posted  strong  guards  on  all  the 
roads ;  so  that  the  Guals  dared  not  stir  out  for  fear 
•f  being  cut  to  pieces.    Thus  Brennus^  who  besieged 
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the  Capitol,  v'as  T^csifgsd  himself,  and  suflertd  the  same 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Romans  undergo.  ' 
Besides,  a  plairue  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city,  his  men 
^jing  confusedly  among  the  dead  carcases  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  had  slain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them  died  in  one  quarter  of  the  C!ty,  that 
it  M'as  afterwards  called  Busla  GaUiea,  or  the  p'ace 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  weref 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  at  the  same  time  ig^ 
norant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy's  army  was  thought,  and  of  the  steps  Camillus 
was  tiking  to  relieve  them.  That  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  suffered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infected  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  so  destitute  of  all  sorts  at  provisk>ns,  that  the)^ 
could  no  longer  subsist  Matters  being  brought  to  this 
sad  pass  on  both  sides,  the  centinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
those  of  the  enemy's  army,  began  to  talk  to  ene  ano- 
ther of  an  accommodation,  l^eir  discourses  came  at 
length  to  the  .ears  of  their  leaden^  who  were  not  averse 
to  the  design. 

The  senate,  not  knowing  what  wsfe  become  of  CamiU 
lu%  and  findingthemselves  hard  pindied  by  hunger,  re- 
S'jlved  to  enter  upon  a  negociation,attd  empowered  Sul- 
pitius, one  of  the  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  tlM 
Gauls;  who  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  less  desirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.     In  a  conference,  there(bl«,  b^ 
tween  Brennus  and  Sulpitius,  an  agreement  was  mad^ 
and  sworn  to.    The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls  fj^  ^ 
1000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  that  is,  45,0001.  sterling;  numt  agice 
and  the  latter  were  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  t^  pay  looo 
and  quit  all  the  Roman  territories.     On  the  day  •P-^'iJ^*' 
pointed,  Sulpitius  brouglit  the  sum  agreed  on,  <in^§^na. 
Brennus  the  scales  and  weights  ;  for  there  were  no  gold  , 
or  silver  coins  at  that  time,  metals  passing  only  by 
weight.     We  are  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Gauls 
were  false,  and  their  scales  untrue;  winch  Sulpitiue 
complaining  of,  Brennus,  instead  of  redressing  the  in<i> 
justice,  threw  his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale  where 
the  weights  were ;  and  when  the  tribune  asked  him  the 
meaning  of  so  extraordinary  a  behaviour,  the  />nly  an« 
swer  he  gave  was  Fa  VUAU  !  "  Wo  to  the  conquered  !* 
Sttlpititis  was  so  stung  with  this  haughty  answer,  that 
he  was  fbr  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capitol,  and 
sustaining  the  siege  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  sthenr 
thought  it  advisable  to  put  up  the  affront,  since  theyliad' 
submitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to  pay  any 
thing  at  all. 

During  these  disputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themselves  and  with  the  Gauls,  Camillus  advanced  with 
his  army  to  the  Teryjgates  of  the  city ;  and  being  diere 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  commanded  the  main 
bod  V  to  follow  him  slowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he, 
witn  tiie  choicest  of  his  men,  hastened  to  the  place  of 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  overjoyed  at  his  unexpected 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  complained 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  them  in  the  execution  of  it^T 
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Rome.  They  had  scarce  done  speaking,  when  Camillus  cried 
out,  ''  Carry  back  this  /^old  into  the  Capitol :  and  you, 
GauU,  retire  with*your  scales  and  weights.  Rome 
must  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  l)ut  with  steel.'  I5ren« 
nus  replied,  Thnt  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  was 
concluded  ahd  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  "  Be  it 
so  (answered  Camilliis)  ;  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magistrate,  without  the  privi« 
ty  or  consent  of  the  dictator.  I,  who  am  invested  with 
'the  suprenie  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contract  void."  At  these  words  Brennus  flew  into  a 
ra^e  ;  and  both  sides  drawing  their  swords,  a  confused 
scufiie  ensued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconsiderable  loss, 
thought  fit  to*  retire  within  their  camp,  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  CamiL- 
liid's  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eight  miles,  en- 
camped on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  pursued  them 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and>  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  totd  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li- 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  beingdishearten^  at  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  the  day  before.  It  was  not, 
says  that  author,  so  much  a  battle  as  a  slaughter.  Ma« 
•mirdy  cut  j,y  ^f  ^jjg  Gauls  were  slain  in  the  action,  more  in  the 
pursuit ;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  short,  there  was  not 
one  single  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  catastrophe.  The  camp  of  the  barba- 
dians was  plundered ;  and  Camillus,  loaded  with  spoils, 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  soldiers  in  their 
songs  styling  him  Romubu,  Father  of  his  countnf,  and 
Sewnd founder  ofRome* 

As  the  houses  of  Rome  were  all  demolished^  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  project  which  had  occa- 
sioned great  disputes.  They  had  formerly  proposed  a 
law  for  dividing  the  senate  and  government  between 
the  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi- 
ved :  nay,  most  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  aban- 
doning their  old  ruined  city,  and  making  Veii  the  sole 
seat  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  inclined  to  favour 
the  project,  Veii  offering  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  good  houses  ready  built,  a  wholesome  air, 
and  a  fruitful  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
no  materials  for  rebuilding  a  whole  city,  were  quite 
exhausted  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  strength  was 
greatly  diminished.  This  gave  them  a  reluctance  to  so 
great  an  undertaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  seditious  harangues  against  Camillus,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  restorer  of  Rome.  They 
even  insinuated  that  the  name  of  Romulus,  which  had 
been  given  him,  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king*  But  the  senate  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  desirous  to  see  Rome  rebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  custom,  a  full  year  In  the  office  of  dictator  ; 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to  sup- 
press the  strong  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Veii.  Having  assembled  the  curias,  he  expostulated 
with  them  upon  the  matter :  and  by  arguments  drawn 
ircm  prudence,  religion,  and  glcry, prevailed  upon  thera 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  resolution  of  the  people  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  the  dictator  reported  it  to  the  conscript 
^thers,  leaving  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  ycte  as  he 
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pleased.  'W'hile  L.  Lucretian,  who  was  to  give  his 
opinion  the  first,  was  beginning  to  apeak,  it  hj^ipened 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  then  marching  by  the  senate-bouse, 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Plant  your  colours,  ensign  :  this  is 
the  best  place  to  stay  in."  The«^e  words  were  ootiaider- 
ed  as  dictated  by  the  gods  themselves ;  and  Lucretius, 
taking  occasion  from  them  to  urge  the  necessity  of  staj« 
ing  in  Rome,  "  An  happy  omen  (cried  he)  ;  I  adore 
the  gods  who  gave  it."  The  whole  senate  applauded 
his  wortls ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  without  oppcisition 
for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  resolved  to  exercise  their 
authority  against  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de- 
served punishment  This  was  Q.  Fabius,  who  had  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occasioned  the  burning  of  Rome.  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  summoned  by  C.  Mar- 
tins Rutilus  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
swer for  his  conduct  in  his  embassy.  The  criminal  had 
reason  to  fear  the  severest  punishment :  buthis  reLitions 
gave  out  that  he  died  suddenly  ;  which  generally  hap- 
pened when  the  accused  person  had  courage  encHi;;h  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and  the  shame  of  a  pubtic 
punishment  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  gave 
an  house  situated  on  the  Capitol  to  M.  Manlius,  as  a 
monument  of  his  valour,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-  citizens.  Camillus  closed  this  year  by  laying 
down  his  dictatorship :  whereupon  an  interregnum  en- 
sued, during  which  he  governed  the  state  alternatelj 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside 
at  the  election  of  new  magistrates,  when  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  L.  Virginius  Tricostus,  P.  Cornelius  Cossos, 
A.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  .^milius  Mamercinus,  and 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus,  were  chosen.  The  first  cars 
of  these  new  magistrates  was  to  collect  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  die  religion  and  civil  laws  of  Rome 
which  could  be  fouiul  among  the  ruins  of  the  de^^sliab- 
ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  Ubles,  and  some  of 
the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  written  on  brass,  and 
fixed  up  in  the  fonun ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  se- 
veral nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  erected  in 
the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  tiULen  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  these  precious  monuments ;  and  what  could 
not  be  found  was  supplied  by  memory.  The  ponti- 
fices,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re-establish  the  rdi- 
gious  ceremonies,  and  made  also  a  list  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  10 

And  now  the  governors  of  therepublie  applied  them-  ^^ 
selves  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us,  ^^ 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus'a  augural  staff 
untouched  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  the  Romans  inferred 
that  tlieir  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  enpence 
of  building  private  houses  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treasure.  The  apcliles  had  the  direction  of  the 
works ;  but  they  had  so  Uttle  taste  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  less  regular  than  in 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  though  in  Augustus's  time, 
when  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  pa'aces  and  private  houses,  were  built  ip 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  before ;  yet  even  then 
these  new  dccciatious  did  not  rect^y^the'faidts  of  the 
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K^sa^      plan  upon  whicb  die  city  had  been  built  afler  its  first 
<^^>^'^>J  demolition. 

1  **  Rome  was  scarce  restored,  when  her  citizens  were 

^  'S^  alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com- 
a!!^^*««»  bining  to  her  destruction.  The  ^qui,  the  Volsci,  the 
Hetmrians^  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  and 
the  Hemici,  entered  into  an  alliance  against  her,  in 
hopes  of  oppressing  her  befofe  she  had  recovered  her 
strength.  The  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillua  dictator  a  third  time.  This  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Servilius  to  be  his  general  of  horse, 
summoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into  tiiree 
bodies.  The  first,  tmder  the  command  of  A.  Manlius, 
he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Rome ;  the 
second  he  sent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii ;  and 
marched  himself  at  the  head  of  the  third,  to  relieve  the 
tribunes,  who  were  closely  besieged  in  their  camp  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Volsci  and  Latins.  Finding  the 
enemy  encamped  nearLanuvium,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  Marcius,  he  posted  himself  behind  it,  and  by  light- 
ing  fires,  gave  the  distressed  Romans  notice  of  his  arri- 
val. The  Volsci  and  Latins,  when  they  understood  that 
Camillus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  newly  arrived, 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  shut  themselves  up  in  tlieir 
jy  camp,  which  they  fortified  with  great  trees  cut  down  in 
tmaSlm     haste.     The  dictator,  observing  that  this  barrier  was  of 


design  of  taking  it  by 
dered  one  part  of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with 
fire-brands  to  the  windward  side  of  the  camp,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  brisk  attack  on  the  opposite  side.    By 
this  means  the  enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
camp  taken.     Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  in  order  to  save  the  booty,  with 
.which  he  rewaided  his  army.     He  then  left  his  son  in 
the  camp  to  guard  the  prisoners ;  and,  entering  the 
country  of  the  ^qui,  made  himself  master  of  their  capi- 
tal city  Bola.     From  thence  he  marched  against  the 
Volsci;  whom  he  entirely  reduced,  afler  they  had  waged 
war  with  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  107  years.    Hav^^ 
.ing  subdued  this  untractable  people,  he  penetrated  into 
Hetruria,  in  order  to  relieve  Sutrium,,a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  besieged  by  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Hetrurians.     But,  notwithstanding  all 
the  expedition  Camillus  could  use,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before  it  had  capitulated.     The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  distressed  for  wantof  provisions,  and  exhausted 
with  labour,  had  surrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.    In  this  destitute  condition  they 
had  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in  search 
of  new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillus  leading 
1^      an  army  to  their  relief. 
Ad  the  T^^  unfortunate  multitude  no  sooiter  saw  the  Ro- 

Uctroriant.  mans,  but  they  threw  themselves  at  the  dictator's  feet, 
who,,  moved  at  this  melancholy  sight,  desired  them  to 
take  a  little  rest,  and  refresh  themselves,  adding,  that 
he  would  soon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
sorrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wl^lly  taken  up  in  plun- 
dering the  city,  witliout  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
observing  any  ^scipline.  And  herein  he  was  not  mis- 
Ukeiu    The  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  that  the  die* 


tator  could  come  so  speedily  from  such  a  distance  C*^     Rtaie. 
surprise  them';  and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in  >»^y  ■^ 
plundering  the  houses  and  carrying  off  the  booty,  or 
feasting  on  the   provisions  tliey  had  found  in  them. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  an  incredible* 
number  made  prisoners;  and  the  city  was  restored  to  ita 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  dictator's  promise.   And  now,  after 
these  glorious  exploits,  which  were  finished  in  soshoit 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a. 
third  time. 

Camillus  having  resigned  his  dictatorship,  the  repub- 
lic chose  six  new  military  tribunes,  Q.  Quinctius,  Q. 
Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 
Sulpitius.  During  their  administration  the  country  of 
the  iEqui  was  laid  waste,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuosa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tarquinienses, 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolish- 
ed. At  this  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  Uiat  part  of  the  hill 
where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  scale  the  citadel. 
These  works  were  esteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in- 
forms us,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  after  the  city 
was  embeUished  with  most  magnificent  decorations. 

And  now  Rome  being  reinstated  in  her  former 
flourishing  conditicm,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  se- 
ditious harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
division  of  the  conquered  land.  The  patricians  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  Pomptin  territory  lately 
t  iken  from  the  Volsci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  thir 
opportunity  to  raise  new  disturbances.  But  the  citi- 
zens being  so  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  stock  them  with 
cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  their  minds ;  so  that  the  project  vanished. 
As  for  the  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
election  had  been  defective ;  and,  lest  ^he  irregularities 
of  the  former  comitia  should  be  continued  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  their  office. 
So  that,  after  a  short  interregnum,  during  which  M. 
Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  go- 
verned the  republic,  six  new  military  tribunes  L.  Papi- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  ./Emilius,  L.  Menenius,  L.  Vale- 
rius, and  C.  Cornelius,  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year,  ^hich  was  spent  in  works  of  peace.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the"  war  witli 
the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  consecrated  by  T.  Quinctius, 
who  presided  over  the  affabrs  of  religion.  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  had  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  comitia,  four  new 
ones  wereadd^,  under  the  matit  of  the  Stellaiina,  Tra* 
monlinay  Sahatina,  and  Amiensii;  so  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privi-  UT 
leges.  Unbounded 

The  expectation  of  an  approaching  war  induced  the^!|J2  ^' 
centiuries  to  choose  Camillus  one  of  the  military  tribunes  Camillui. 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius, 
Q.  Servilius,  L.  Quinctius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va- 
lerius. As  all  these  were  men  of  moderation,  they 
agreed  to  invest  Camillus  with  the  sole  management  of 
affairs  in  time  of  war ;  and  accordingly  in  iull  acnatt 
transferred  all  their  power  into  his  hands ;  so  that  he 
ttecame  in  effect  dictator.     It  had  beca  already  deten- 
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rained  in  the  senate  to  tnm  tbe  arms  of  the  republic 
against  the  Hetnirians ;  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 
tiates  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  ^ho  had  taken  possession  of  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  humble  them  before  the  re- 

C'  lie  engaged  in  any  other  enterprise.  The  Antiates 
joined  the  Latins  and  Hemici  near  Satrieum ;  so 
that  tlie  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  pnxligious 
numbers,  shewed  themselves  v6ry backward  to  engag?  t 
which  CamiUus  perceiving,  he  instantly  mounted  his 
faorse»  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  speech  after  wliich  he 
dismounted,  took  the  next  standard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out.  Soldiers,  OiU 
vance.  The  soldiery  were  ashamed  not  to  follow  age* 
neral  who  exposed  himself  to  the  first  attack ;  and  there- 
fore, having  made  a  great  shout,  they  fell  upon  the 
enemy  with  incredible  fury.  CamiUus,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  eagerness  still  more,  commanded  a  standard 
to  be  tlirown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  battalions; 
which  made  the  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  tlie  first 
ranks,  exert  all  the  resolution  they  could  to  recover  it 
The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  head 
e  gainst  the  Romans,  vga«re  way,  and  were  ei:tirely  de- 
feated. I'he  Latins  and  Hemici  separated  from  the 
Volsci,  and  returned  home.  I'he  Volsci,  seeing  them* 
selves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satrieum ;  i%hich  CamiUus  imme« 
diately  invested,  and  took  by  assault  The  Volsci  threw 
down  tlieir  arms,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  JAe 
then  lef^  hi«  army  under  tbe  command  of  Valerius ;  and 
returned  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  undertaking 
the  siege  of  Antium. 

But,  while  he  was  proposing  tliis  affair  to  the  se* 
nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Sutrium,  two  ci- 
ties in  alliance  with  Rome  in.the  neighbourhood  of  He* 
truria,  demanding  succours  against  the  Hetnirians, 
who  threatened  to 'besiege  these  two  cities,  which  were 
the  keys  of  Hetruria.  Hereupon  the  expedition  against 
Antium  was  laid  aside,  and  CamiUus  commanded  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  die  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Servilius  had  kept  in  readiness  at  Rome  in  case 
•f  an  emergency.  CamiUus  immediately  set  out  for  the 
new  war :  and,  upon  his  arrival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  important  place  not  only.besi^ed,  but  almost  ta* 
ken,  the  Hetnirians  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
«ome  of  the  gates,  and  gained  possession  of  all  tlie  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
sooner  heard  that  CamiUus  was  come  to^eir  relief,  *but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  streets,  prevented  theenemy  from  making  thei&- 
eelves  masters  of  the  whole  city.  CamiUus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  designed  to 
scale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  Hetnirians  in  the  rear,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  shut  up  the. enemy  between  the  besieged  and  his 
troops.  The  Romans  no  sooner  appeased  but  the  He- 
trurians  betook  themselves  to  a  disorderly  flight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  invested.  CamiUus's  troops  made 
a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them  within  the  city,  wliile  Va- 
lerius put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  sword  without 
tbe  walls.  From  reconquering  Sutrium,  CamiUus  has- 
.tened  to  the  relief  of  Nepet    £ut  that  city  being  bet- 
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ter  lifusctcd  to  tlic  Hetnirians  than  to  the  Roinani,  had 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  former.  \\'herefore  Ca-  ^ 
miUus,  having  invested  it  with  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  assault,  put  all  the  Hetrurian  soldiers' without  dis- 
tinction to  the  sword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors..  Thus  end- 
ed CamOlus's  military  tribuneship,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  less  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  most  glorious 
of  his  dictatorships. 

In  the  following  magistracy  of  six  military  tribunes,  Ambidui 
a  dangerous  sedition  is  said  to  have  taken  place  through  of  M.  M«i 
the  ambition  «f  Micrcus  Manlius,  who  had  saved  the  ^^> 
Capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 
Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  despise  aU  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  CamiUus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  af  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  those  of  the  dictator.  But  not  finding  such  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  nobiUty  as  he  desired,  be 
concerted  measures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
strove  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  Not  con- 
tent with  renewing  the  proposal  fbr  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  also  made  himself  an  advocate  for 
insolvent  debtors,  of  whom  there  was  now  a  great  num- 
bier,  as  most  of  the  lower  class  had  been  obUged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houses.  The 
senate,  alarmed  at  this  opposition,  created  A.  Comeliua 
Cossus  dictator,  for  which  the  war  with  the  Volsci  af- 
forded them  a  fair  pretence.  ManUus,  however,  still 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  patricians. 
Besides  themost  unbounded  personal  generosity,he  held 
assembUes  at  his  own  house  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  gave  out  fhat  the  senators,  not  content  with 
being  the  possessors  of  those  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  divided  among  aU  the  citizens,  had  con- 
cealed with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  owii 
use,  aU  the  gold  uliich  was  to  have  been  paid  to  tiie 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  debts  of  aU  the  poor  plebeians ;  and  he  moreover 
promised  to  show  in  due  time  where  this  treasure  was 
concealed.  For  this  assertion  he  was  brought  before 
the  dictator ;  who  commanded  him  to  discover  where 
the  pretended  treasure  was,  or  to  confess  openly  before 
the  whole  assembly  that  he  had  slandered  the  senate.— 
Manlius  replied,  that  the  dictator  himself,  and  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  senate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
inteUigenc^  of  this  treasure,  as  they  had  been  the  most 
active  in  securing  it  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prison ;  but  the  people  made  such  disturbance,  that  the 
senate  were  socm  after  fain  to  release  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  practices ;  till  at 
last  tbe  senate  gav«  an  tnder  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  suffered  no 'detriment 
from  the  pernicious  projects  of  Marcus  ManUus,  and 
even  gave  them  authority  to  assassinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  necessary  so  to  do.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accused  of  aspiring  to  be  king ;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  said,  were  fio  struck  with  gratitude,  on  ac- 
count of  kis  having  deUvered  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they  could  not  resolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribunes,  who,  it  seems,  were  bent  on  his  de- 
struction, having  appointed  the  assembly  to  be  held 
without  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wish.  ManUus  \^^ 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Capitol  itself:  it  was  T^****? 
thenceforth  decreed  Uiat  no  patrician  should  dwell  in  g^^^c 
the  Capitol  or  citadel ;  end  the  ManUan  family  iresdvcd  tad. 
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that  no  member  of  it  should  ever  afterwards  bear  die 
praoiomcn  of  Marcus.  No  sooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate;  and  because 
a  pl^ue  broke  out  soon  afler^  they  imputed  it  to  the 
anger  of  the  goda  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
hero  who  had  saved  tiie  state  (a). 

The  Romans^  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sabines, 
the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hemici,  the  £qui,  and 
the  Volscians,  began  to  look  for  greater  conquests. 
Thej  accordingly  turned  their  arms  against  the  Sam-* 
nites,  a  people  about  100  miles  east  from  the  city,  de- 
scended from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract 
of  southern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes  a  consider- 
able  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Cornelius  were  the  two  consuls,  to  whose  care  it 
first  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention  between  the 
rival  states. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  his 
time ;  he  was  sumamed  Corvus,  from  a  strange  cir- 
cumstance of  being  assisted  by  a  crow  in  a  single  com- 
bat, in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan- 
tic stature.     To  his  colleague's  care  it  Wiis  consfgned  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy's  capital ;  while 
Corvus  was  sent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
Campanians.     The  Samnites  were  the  bravest  men  the 
Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  sides 
with  the  most  determined  resolution.     But  thefortune 
of  Rome  prevailed ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver- 
ring, that  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  fierce 
kx>ks  and  the  fire-darting  eyes  of  the  Romans.     The 
other  consul,  however,  was  not  at  first  so  fortunate ; 
for  having  unwarily  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  possessed  himself  of  a  hill  which  com* 
manded  the  enemy :    So  that  the  Samnites,  being  at- 
tacked on  either  side,  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, naless  than  30j,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  after  this  victory,  the  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  at  Capua  mutin3ang,  forced  Quintiusj  an  old 
and  eminent  soldier,  who  was  then  residing  in  the  comw 
try,  to  be  tlieir  leader ;  and,  conducted  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almost  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  senate;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  dictator,  and  sent  him  forth  with  ano- 
ther army  to  oppose  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  op  against  each  other,  while  fathers  and  sons  be- 
held themselves  preparing  taengage  in  opposite  causes; 
but  Corvus  knowing  hisanfluence  among  the  soldiery, 
instead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hostile  manner,  went  with  the  most  cordial  friendship 
to  embrace  and  expostulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  conduct  had  the  desired  effect  Quintius,  as  their 
•peaker,  only  desired  to  have  theur  defection  from  their 
duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for  himself,  as  he  was  innocent^ 


of  their  conspiracy,  he  had  no  reason  to  solicit  pardon     Itomf  . 
for  his  ofiences.  v^y^ 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
soon  after ;  but  as  their  habits,  arms,  and  language, 
were  the  same,  the  most  exact  discipline  was  necessary 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  engagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  issued  by  Manlitts  the  consul,  that  no 
soldier  should  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca- 
tion ;  and  that  he  should  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
should  offer  to  do  otherwise.  With  these  injunctions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be- 
gin ;  when  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemy's  cavahry^ 
pushed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  single  combat.  For  some 
time  there  was  a  general  pause,  no  soldier  offering  to 
disobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius  the  consul's  own 
son,  burning  with  shame  to  see  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  sallied  out  against  his  ad- 
versary. The  soldiers  on  both  sides  for  a  while  suspend- 
ed the  general  engagement  to  be  spectators  <^  this 
fiierce  encounter.  Mudius  killed  his  adversary  ;  and 
tlien  despoiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  fatiier's  tent,  where  he  was  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howsoever  he 
might  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow-soldiers,  being 
as  yet  doubtful  of  the  reception  he  should  find  from  his 
father,  he  came^  with  hesitation,  to  lay  the  enemy's 
spoils  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modest  air  insinuated,  tiiat 
what  he  did  was  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  hereditary  vir- 
tue. But  he  was  soon  dreadfully  made  sensible  of  his 
error,  when  hfs  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  the  army,  and  there  to 
have  his  head  struck  off  on  account  of  his  disobeying 
orders.  The  whole  army  was  struck  with  horror  at 
this  unnatural  mandate :  fear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
suspense ;  but  when  they  saw  their  young  champicm^s 
head  struck  off,  and  his  blood  streaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  forth 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
the  vanquished  enemy,  waa  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of 
military,  distress.  IAS 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  bloody 
fury;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  often  fought  under  ^^^/ J||^ 
the  same  leaders,  they  combated  with  all  the  animo-     '  ' 

sity  of  a  ci^dl  war.  'The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  strength ;  the  Romans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  and  conduct  Forces  so  nearly  matched  aeem- 
ed  only  to  require  the  protection  of  their  deities  to  turn 
the  scale  of  victory ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  augurs  had  fore- 
told, that  whatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  should  be 
distressed,  the  commander  of  that  part  should  devote 
himself  for  his  country,  and  die  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  im- 
mortal gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  sides  fought  for  some  time 
with  doubtful  success,  as  their  courage  was  equal ;  but, 
after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army  began  to 

give 


(a)  The  above  accounts  arc  exactly  conformable  to  what  is  to  be  found  m  the  best  Latin  histories ;  neverthe- 
less they  are  far  from  being  reckoned  universally  authentic.     Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M. 
Manlius,. has  given  very  strong  reasons  against  believing  either  that  Camillus  rescued  the  gold  from  the  Gauls,<ir. 
that  Manlius  waa  condemned.    See.  Houki^g  Rman  Uislory,  vol  ii.  g.  826,  jei  seq.  T  "  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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give  ^ound.  It  was  then  that  Dec'us,  i«  ho  comniniid- 
ed  there,  resolved  to  devote  himself  for  his  country,  and 
to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonemetit  to  save  his  army. 
Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to  Manlius  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  demanded  his  instructions,  as  he  was  the  chief 
pontiff,  how  to  devote  himself,  and  the  form  of  the 
words  he  should  use.  By  his  directions,  therefore,  be- 
ing clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered,  and  his 
arms  stretched  forward,  standing  upon  a  javelin,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  celestial  and  infernal  gods  for  the 
safety  of  Rome.  Then  arming  himself,  and  mounting 
on  horseback,  he  drove  furiously  into  the  midst  of  the 

•  enemy,  carrying  terror  and  consternation  wherever  he 
came,  till  he  feU  covered  with  wounds.     In  the  mean 

•time,  the  Roman  army  considered  his  devoting  himself 
in  this  manner  as  an  assurance  of  success ;  nor  was  the 
«upe.stition  of  the  Latins  less  powerfully  influenced  by 
his  resolution ;  a  total  rout  began  to  ensue:  the  Ro- 
mans pressed  them  on  every  side ;  and  so  great  was  the 
carnage,  that  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  the  enemy  survived 
the  defeat  This  was  the  last  battle  of  any  consequence 
that  the  Latins  had  with  the  Romans  :  they  were  forced 
to  beg  a  peace  upon  hard  conditions ;  and  two  years 

•  after,  their  strongest  city,  Poedum,  being  taken,  they 
were  brouglit  under  an  entire  submission  to  the  Roman 
power. 

A  signal  disgrace  which  the  Romans  sustained  about 
this  time  in  their  contest  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
pause  in  their  usual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  scale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy's  favour.     The  senate  having 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
resolved  to  gain  by  stratagem  what  he  had  frequently 
lost  by  force.     Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Claudium,  and  taking  possession  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  sent  1 0  of  his  soldiers,  habited  like  shepherds, 
with  directions  to  throw  themselves  in  the  way  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  march.     The  Roman  consul  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken ;  tliey,  witli  seeming 
indifference,  replied,  that  they  were  going  to  Luceria,  a 
town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  actually  besieging  it 
The  Roman  general,  not  suspecting  the  stratagem  that 
was  laid  against  him,  marched  directly  by  the  shortest 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city ; 
and  wamot  undeceived  till  he  saw  his  army  surrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  side.     Pontius  tnus  Iiaving  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  first  obl'ged  die  army  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previously  stripped  of 
fill  but  their  garments ;  he  then  stipulated  that  they 
should  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  Samnites,  and 
that  they  should  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confederacy.     The  Romans  were  constrained  to  submit 
to  this  ignomini<nis  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dis- 
armed and'  half  naked      When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  most  surprisingly  afflicted  at 
their  shameful  return;  nothing  but  grief  and  resentment 
was  to  be  seen,  andthewholecity  wa»put  into  mourning. 
But  this  was  a  transitory  calamity ;  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  as  usual  for  many  years :  the  power  of  the 
Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans continually  increased.     Under  the  conduct  of  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor,  who  was  at  different  times  consul  and 
dictator,  repeated  triumphs  were  gained.  Fabxus  Maxi- 
mus  also  had  his  share  in  the  glory  of  conquering  them; 
and  Decius^  the  son  of  that  Decius  whom  we  saw  de* 


voting  himself  for  his  country  about  40  years  before, 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  imagining  that  he  could  save  the 
lives  of  his  countrymen  with  the  loss  of  his  own. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  against  the  Samnites 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentines  in  particular,  who 
had  long  plotted  underhand  agauist  tlie  republic,  now 
openly  declared  themselves  ;  And  invited  into  Italy 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by 
his  means  to  subdue  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea- 
dily accepted  by  tliat  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no* 
thing  less  in  view  than  the  conquest  of  all  Italy.— 
Their  smbassadors  carried  magnificent  presents  for  the 
king,  with  instructions  to  acquaint  him.  tliat  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience ;  and  that,  aa 
for  troops,  they  could  themselves  fumisli  a  numerous 
army  of  S0,000  horse  and  350,000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanians,  Messapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
soon  as' the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  ^milius,  who  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  Tarentines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjusting  mat- 
ters by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  measures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  sorts  of  hostilities.  He  took  ci- 
ties, stormed  castles,  and  laid  the  whole  country  waste, 
burning  and  destroying  all  before  him.  The  Tared-* 
tines  brought  their  army  into  the  field ;  but  ^nulius 
soon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  the  design  of  re- 
ceiving Pyrrhus,  he  used  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  sent  them  back  with-« 
out  ransom.  These  highly  extolled  the  generosfty  of 
the  consul,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejectee!  a  peace  and  sent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tarentine  ambassadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  pursuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
received,  made  an  absolute  treaty  with  the  king  ;  who 
immediately  sent  before  him  the  famous  Cyneas,  with 
8000  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum.     This  eloquent  minister  soon  foimd  means  to  de- 
pose Agis,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  chosen  to  be  their 
general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a  sine  ere 
friend  to  the  Romans.     He  likewise  prevailed  upon  the 
Tarentines  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his  hands; 
which  he  no  sooner  got  possession  of,  than  he  dispatched 
messengers  to  Pyrrhus,  soliciting  him  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture for  It-tly.     In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  JE^ 
milius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  anything  with 
success  against  the  Tarentines  this  campaign,  resolved 
to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Apulia,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  tliat  was 
soon  to  become  the  seat  of  the  war.     As  he  was  obli« 
ged  to  pass  through  certain  defiles,  with  the  sea  on  one 
side  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he  was  there  attacked 
by  the  Tarentines  and  Epirots  from  great  numbers  of 
b«rks  fraught  with  balist&e  (that  is,  engines  for  throw« 
ing  stones  of  a  vast  weight),  and  Irom  the  hills,  on 
which  were  posted  a  great  many  archers  and  slingers. 
Hereupon  iEmilhis  pkced  the  Tarentine  prisoners  be* 
tween  him  and  the  enemy  ;  which  tlie  Tarentines  per- 
ceiving, soon  lefl  off  molesting  the  Romans,  out  of  com- 
passion to  their  own  countr3nnaen  ;  so  that  the  Romans 
arrived  safe  in  Apulia,  and  there -took  up  their  winter 
quarters. 
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The  next  year  ^milius  was  contintied  iti  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  troops,  with  the  title  ofproconsttl ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had 
deckred  for  the  T^rentines.  The  present  exigence  of 
mffairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlist  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called  proUlarii,  as  being  thought  inca* 
pable  of  doing  the  state  any  other  service  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  stocking  the  republic  with  sub- 
jects. Hitherto  they  had  never  been  suffered  to  bear 
arms ;  but  were  now,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  enrcdled 
as  well  as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  arrived  at 
Tarentum,  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck ;  and 
being  conducted  into  the  city  by  his  faithful  Cyneas, 
was  received  there  with  loud  acclamations. 

The  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their 
pleas\ires,  expected  that  he  should  take  all  the  fatigues 
of  the  war  on  himself,  and  expose  only  his  Epirots  to 
danger.  And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  some  days  dissembled 
his  design,  and  suffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge  with- 
out restraint  in  their  usual  diversions.  But  his  ships, 
which  had  been  dispersed  all  over  the  Ionian  sea,  arri- 
ving one  af\er  another,  and  with  them  the  troops  which 
he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  begun  to  reform  the 
disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  The  theatre  was 
the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentines  resorted  daily  in 
great  numbers,  and  where  the  incendiaries  stirred  up  the 
people  to  sedition  with  their  harangues :  he  therefore 
caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  as  he  did  likewise  the  public 
gardens,  porticos,  and  places  of  exercise,  where  Uie  in- 
habitants used  to  entertain  themselves  with  ne«rs,  and 
speak  with  great  fVeedom  of  their  governors,  censuring 
their  conduct,  and  settling  the  government  according  to 
their  different  humours,  which  occasioned  great  divi- 
aions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various  factions.  As  they 
were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indolent  people,  they  spent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  feasts,  masquerades,  plays^  &c. 
These,  therefore,^  Pyrrhus  absolutely  prohibited,  as  no 
less  dangerous  than  the  assemblies  of  prating  politicians. 
They  were  utter  strangers  to  military  exercises,  and  the 
art  of  handling  arms ;  but  Pyrrhus  having  caused  an  ex- 
act raster  to  be  made  of  all  the  young  men  who  were 
fit  for  war,  picked  out  the  strongest  amongst  them,  and 
incorporated  them  among  his  own  troops,  saying,  that 
he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  give  them  courage. 
He  exercised  them  daily  for  several  hours ;  ^eaid  on  that 
occasion  behaved  with  an  inexorable  severity,  inflicting 
exemplary  punishment  on  such  as  did  not  attend  or  fail- 
ed in  their  duty.  By  these  wise  measures  he  prevented 
seditions  among  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to 
military  dlsci[^ine;  and  because  many,  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  such  severity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  by  a  public  proclamation, 
declared  all  those  capitally  guilty  who  should  attempt  to 
abandon  their  country,  or  absent  themselves  from  the 
common  musters. 

The  Tarentines,  being  now  sensible  that  Pyrrhus  was 
dietermined  to  be  their  master,  began  loudly  to  complain 
of  his  conduct ;  but  he,  being  informed  of  whatever  pas- 
sed among  them  by  his  spies,  who  insinuated  themselves 
intoall  companies,  privately  dispatched  themost  factious, 
and  sent  those  whom  he  suspected,  under  various  pre* 
tences,  to  his  son's  court  in  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman 
consul,  cnfering  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  who 


ravages  there;  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  of  RmwK 
their  castles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus.  ^^r^V"*^ 
The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  any  succours 
from  the  Samnites,  Messapians,  and  other  allies  of  tlie 
Tarentines,  thought  it  highly  dishonourable  to  continue 
•hut  up  in  a  city,  while  the  Romans  were  ravaging  the 
country  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  took  the  6eld  with 
the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Epirus,  some 
recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  small  number  of  Italians. 
But  before  he  began  hostilities,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ls- 
vinus,  commanding  him  to  disband  his  army ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  immediatdy  marched  towards  tliose  parts 
where  Laevinus  was  waiting  for  him.  The  Romans  were 
encamped  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Siris ;  and 
Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  opposite  bank,  made  it  his  first 
business  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp  in  person,  and 
see  what  appearance  they  made.  With  this  view  he 
crossed  the  river,  attended  by  Megacles,  one  of  liis  offi- 
cers and  chief  favourites;  and  having  observed  the  con- 
sul's intrenchments,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  posted 
his  advanced  guards,  and  the  good  order  of  his  camp, 
he  was  greatly  surprised ;  and  addressing  Megacles, 
*^  These  people  (said  he)  are  not  such  barbarians  as  we 
take  them  to  be :  let  us  try  them  before  we  condemn 
them."  On  his  return,  he  changed  his  resolution  of  at- 
tacking them ;  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  intrench- 
ments, waited  for  tiie  arrival  of  the  confederate  troops. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  posted  strong  guards  akmg  the 
river,  to  prevent  Uie  enemy  from  passing  it,  and  conti- 
nually sent  out  scouts  to  discover  the  designs,  and  wateh 
the  motions  of  the  consul.  Some  of  these  being  taken 
by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Romans,  the  consul  him-  * 
self  led  them  through  his  camp,  and  having  shewed 
them  his  army,  sent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling 
them,  that  he  had  many  other  troops  to  show  them  in 
due  time.  157 

Laevinus  be'ng  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  Hif  first 
battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he  l>»ttle  with 
expected,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the  ^  ^^ 
banks  of  the  Siris ;  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry  "^'' 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  a 
great  way  about,  in  c^er  to  lind  a  passage  at  some  plade 
not  defended  by  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they  passed 
the  river  without  being  observed ;  and  faUing  upon  the 
guards  which  Pyrrhus  had  posted  on  the  Imks  over- 
against  the  consular  army,  gave  the  infantry  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  the  river  on  bridges  which  Lsevmus 
had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  But  before  thpy  got 
over,  P3rrrhus,  hastening  from  his  camp,  which  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  rivw,  hoped  to  cut  the  Roman 
army  in  pieces  while  they  were  disordered  with  tlie  dif- 
ficulties of  passing  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the  steep 
banks ;  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and  stand- 
ing between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time  to 
form  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  fast  as  they 
came  from  the  camp,  and  p^iformed  such  deeds  of  va- 
lour, that  the  Romans  thought  hira  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

As  the  cavalry  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus, 
who  confided  most  in  his  infantry,  hastened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge ;  but  took 
two  precautions  before  he  began  the  attack ;  the  f?rst 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  show  himself  to  t?te 


whole  army;  for  his  horse  having  been  killed  under  hi 


ware  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great    in  the  first  on«et,  a  report  had  been  spread  that  he  was  ' 
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dain  :  the  seeotid  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  helmet 
with  Megacles ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  engage- 
ment  of  the  horse  by  the  richness  of  his  attire  and  ar- 
mour, many  of  the  Romans  bad  aimed  at  him  in  par- 
ticular, so  that  he  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  taken 
and  saved,  after  his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him. 
Thus  disguised,  he  led  his  phalanx  against  tlie  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury,    Lae^ 
vinus  sustained  the  shock  with  great  resolution,  so  that 
the  victory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  disputed.    The 
Romans  gave  several  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans;   but  both  parties  rallied  again 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com- 
manders.    Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmet  of  Pyrw 
.  ihus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  supported  the  charac- 
ter he  had  assumed.     But  his  disguise  at  last  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  knight,  by  name  Dexter^ 
taking  him  for  the  king,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
a  blow  at.  him,  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  stripped 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri. 
umph  to  the  consul,  who  by  showing  to  the  Epirots  the 
spoils  of  tiieir  king,  so  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.     But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  first  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines  undeceived  his  men,  and  inspiml  them'  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  seemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
Sides,  when  I.«8evinus  ordered  his  caval'-y  to  advance ; 
which  Pyrrhus  observing,  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army^  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  sight  of  those  dreadful  animals 
cjiilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be- 
fore seen  any.  However,  they  still  advanced,  till  their 
horses,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  them,  and 
frightened  at  the  strange  noise  they  made,  either  threw 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  speed  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
discharging  showers  of  darts  from  the  towers,  wounded 
several  of  the  Romans  in  that  confusion,  while  others 
were  trod  to  death  by  the  elephants.  Notwithstanding 
the  disorder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  still  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at- 
tacked them  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Thessalian 
horse.  The  onset  was  so  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retire  in  disorder.  The  king  of  Epirus 
restrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  pursue  the  enemy  :  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  soldier  named  MinuciuSy 
having  caused  a  great  disorder  in  his  army,  this  acci- 
dent favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repass  the  river,  and  take  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. The  Epirot  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  Romans  fly  before  him :  but  the 
victory  cost  him  dear,  a  great  number  of  his  best  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  having  been  slain  in  the  battle ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  say  after  the  action,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  ^uch 
another  victory,  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi- 
rus alone. 

His  first  care  afler  the  action  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
with  which  the  pkin  was  covered;  and  herein  he 
marie  no  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epirots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob- 
served, that  none  of  there  had  recsivcd  dishonourable 


wounds;  that  they  had  ail  fallen  in  the  po^ts  assigned      Bomi 
them,  still  held  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  show-  ^-^"^^ 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  .air  sLnd  fierce- 
ness in  their  faces ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  those  &mou8  words :  ''  O  that  Pyrrhus  had  the    . 
Romans  for  his  soldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for  thehr 
leader !  together,  we  should  subdue  the  whole  world."        j^^ 
The  king  of  Epirus  understood  the  art  of  war  too  pyr^iui 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vie-  duces  « 
tory.     He  broke  into^  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the  ol  tovi 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
mcursions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma- 
ny cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  short  time 
be  made  himself  master  of  the  gieatest  part  of  Campa- 
nia.    While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  subsisting 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  he  waa 
joined  by  the  Samnites,  Luca&ians,  and  Messapians, 
whom  he  had  so  long  expected.      AfVer  having  re- 
proached them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
share  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gained  their  affections,  he  mardi- 
ed  without  loss  of  time  to  lay  siege  to  Capua :  hut  Ls^i^ 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  some  troops  into  the  city ;  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  design,  and,  leaving' Ccipua,  to 
march  straight  to  Naples.     Lsvinus  followed  him,  ha- 
rassing his  troops  on  their  march ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himself  master  of  that 
important  city.     The  king  then,  aU  on  a  sudden,,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  way,  surprised 
Fregellse,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernict,  sat  down  before  Praeneste.     There,  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Rome  ;  and 
is  said  to  have  advanced  so  near  the  walls,  that  he  drove 
1^  cloud  of  dust  into  the  city.     But  he  was  soon  forced 
to  retire  by  the  other  consul  T.  Coruncanius,  who, 
having  reduced  Hetruria,  was  just  then  returned  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Rone.     The  king  of  Eptrus, 
therefore,  having  bo  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetruriana 
into  his  interest,  and  seeing  two  consular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  raised  the^  siege  of  Praeneste,  and 
hastened  back  into  Campania ;  where,  to  his  great  8ur« 
prise,  he  found  Laevinus  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  which  he  had  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siris.     The  consul  went  to  meet  him,  with  a  design 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle ;  whioh  Pyrrhus  1^ 
ing  unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideoue 
noise.  But  the  noise  was  returned  with  sudi  an  univer- 
sal  shout  by  the  Romans,  that  Pyrrhus,  thinking  so  much 
,  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  too  sure  a  progno* 
Stic  of  victory,  altered  his  mind ;  and,  pretending  that 
the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  Tarentum> 
and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  W 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  Tarentum,  he  He  inc 
had  time  to  refiect  on  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  ^°  ^ 
Romans;  which  made  him  conclude,  that  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  must  end  in  bi^  ruin  and  disi- 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 
He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heird  that  the 
senate  had  determined  to  send  an  honourable  embassy 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  erpu^d  was  to  propose 
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tarns  of  peace.     The  ambassadors  were  tliree  men  of 
distinguished  merit;  to  wit^  Cornelius  Dolabella^  who 
was  famous  for  the  signal  victory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius^  and  iEmilius  Pappus,  who  Iiad 
been  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  two  years  before. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  surrender  of  the  prison- 
ers, either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  such  a  ran- 
som as  should  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  1800  prisoners,  most  of  them  Ro- 
man knights  and  men  of  distinction  in  the  republic^ 
They  had  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  their  horsesj 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king's  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  dismount ; 
by  which  unforeseen  accident,  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.       The  senate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  those  brave  men,  had  determined,  con- 
trary to  thc^jr  custom,  to  redeem  them.     Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
they  had  no  other  proposals  to  make ;  but,  concealing 
bis  thoughts,  he  only  answered,  that  he  would  consider 
of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  resolution.     Accordingly, 
he  assembled  his  council :  but  his  chief  favourites  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.     Milo,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  coming  to  no  compo- 
Bition  with  the  Romans ;  but  Cyneas,  who  knew  his  ma-i 
rter's  inclination,  proposed  not  only  sending  back  the 
prisoners  without  ransom,  but  dispatching  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  treat  with  the  senate  of  a  lasting  peace.    His 
advice  was  approved,  and  he  himself  appointed  to  go  on 
-that  embassy.     After  these  resolutions^i  the  king  ac- 
quainted the  ambassadors,  that  he  intended  to  release 
Uie  prisoners  without  ransom,  since  he  had  already  rich- 
es enough,  and  desired  nothing  of  tlie  republic  but  her 
friendship.  Afterwards  he  had  several  conferences  with 
Fabricius,  whose  virtue  he  had  tried  with  mighty  offers 
of  riches  and  grandeiur ;  but  finding  him  proof  against 
all  temptations,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepi- 
dity and  courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.     With  this 
view,  he  caused  an  elephant  to  be  placed.behind  a  cur- 
tain in  the  hall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dor.    As  Fabricius  had  never  seen  one  of  those  beasts, 
the  king,  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  tlie  hall  with  him, 
brought  him  within  the  elephant's  reach,and  then  caused 
the  curtain  to  be  drawn  all  on  a  sudden,  and  that  mon- 
strous animal  to  make  his  usual  noise,  and  even  lay  his 
trunk  on  Fabricius's  head.     But  the  intrepid  Roman, 
without  betraying  the  least  fear  or  concern,  "  Does  the 
great  king  (said  he,  with  surprising  calmness),  who 
could  not  stagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten 
me  with  the  braying  of  a  beast  ?"  Pyrrhus,  astonished 
at  his  immovable  constancy,  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him :  and  on  this  occasion  it  was,  that  the  conversation 
turning  upon  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  Fabricius  made 
that  celebrated  exclamation.    "  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both 
for  Rome's  sake  and  his  own,  had  placed  liis  happiness 
in  tlie  boasted  indolence  of  Epicurus." 

Every  thmg  Pyrrhus  heard  or  saw  of  the  Romans  in- 
creased his  earnestness  for  peace.  He  sent  for  the  three 
ambassadors,  released  200  of  the  prisoners  without  ran. 
som,  and  suffered  the  rest,  on  their  parole,  to  return  to 
Rome  to  celebrate  tlie  Saturnalia,  or  feasts  of  Saturn, 
in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  obliging  behavi- 
our gained  the  good  will  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  he 
4icnt  Cyneaa.to  Rome,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  they 
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left  Tarentum.  The  instructions  he  gave  tliis  faith  "ul  Rom* 
minister,  were,  to  bring  the  Romans  to  grant  these  three  V^t"**^ 
articles :  1.  That  the  Tarentines  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  made  with  the  king  of  Epirus*  Q,  That  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy  should  be  suffered  to  enjoy  their 
laws  and  libert'es.  3.  That  the  republic  should  restore 
to  the  Sanmites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  pla. 
ces  she  had  taken  from  them.  Upon  these  conditions, 
Pyrrhus  declared  himself  ready  to  forbear  all  further  ho- 
stilities, and  conclude  a  lasting  peace.  With  these  m^ 
structions  Cyneas  set  out  for  Rome ;  where,  partly  by 
his  eloquence,  partly  by  rich  presents  to  the  senators 
and  their  wives,  he  soon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 
When  he  was  admitted  into  the  senate,  he  made  a  ha« 
rangue  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  the  great  Demosthenes ; 
after  which,  he  read  the  conditions  Pyrrhus  proposed, 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavourmg  tp 
show  the  reasonableness  and  moderation  of  his  master'i 
demands,  asked  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  come  to  Rome  ta 
conclude  and  sign  the  treaty.  The  senators  were  gene* 
rally  inclined  to  agree  to  Pyrrhus's  terms ;  but  never- 
theless, as  several  senators  were  absent,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  affair  was  postponed  to  the  next  day ;  when  • 
Appius  Claudius,  the  greatest  orator  and  most  learned 
civilian  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  caused  himself , 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate,  where  he  had  not  appeared  ^^  ^^^^ 
for  many  years ;  and  there,  partly  by  his  eloquence,  xo  treat, 
partly  by  his  authority,  so  prepossessed  the  minds  of  the 
senators  against  tlie  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  conditions. 
he  offered,  that,  when  he  had  done  speaking,  the  con- 
scriptfathers  unanimously  passed  a  decree,  the  substance 
of  whidi  was.  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  should  be 
continued:  that  his  ambassador  should  be  sent  back  that 
very  day ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Rome ;  and  that  tliey  should  ac- 
quaint his  ambassador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  master  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  surprised  at  the  answer  given  him,  left  Rome 
tlie  same  day,  and  returned  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  resolution  of  the  senate.  Pyr- 
rhus would  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
upon  honourable  terms ;  but,  as  tlie  conditions  they  of-^ 
fered  were  not  by  any  means  consistent  with  tlie  reputa- 
tion of  his  arms,  he  began  without  loss  of  time,  to  make 
sill  due  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Romans  having  raised  to  the  consulate 
P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  dispatclicd 
them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyrrhus  en- 
camped near  a  little  town  called  Asculum.  There  the 
consuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  die  Appenines,  having  between  them  and  the 
enemy  a  large  deep  stream  which  divided  the  plain. 
Both  annies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  opposite 
banks,  before  either  ventured  to  pass  over  to  attack  the 
other.  The  Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  cross  the 
stream,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pyrrhus  placed  his  men  likewise  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
same  plam ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  Aat  no  commander  ever  understood  better  the  art  u^^ 
of  drawing  up  an  army  and  directing  its  motions.  In  Another 
the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  Samnites ;  ^^^^ 
in  his  left  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  S^^lentines; 
and  his  phalanx  iif  the  centre.  The  centre  of  tlie  Ro- 
man army  omsisted  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  en- 
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fiiLge  the  enemy's  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  were  posted 
the  Ught-armeii  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horse.  The 
consuls^  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  against  the  fury 
of  the  elephants,  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
long  points  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  soldiers  carrying  firebrands,  which  they  were  di- 
rected  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  set  their  wooden  towers  on  fire. 
These  chariots  were  posted  over  against  the  king's 
elephants,  and  ordered  not  to  stir  till  they  entered  up« 
en  {.ction.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals  add« 
ed  another,  which  wa«,  to  direct  a  body  of  Apulisns  to 
attack  Pyrrhus's  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
in  order  to  fon  e  it,  or  at  least  to  draw  off  part  of  tlie 
enemy's  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length  the  attack  be« 
gan,  both  parties  being  pretty  equal  in  number ;  fur 
each  of  them  consisted  of  alwut  40,  DOO  men.  The  pha- 
lanx sustnineci,  far  a  long  time,  Uie  furious  onset  of  the 
legions  with  incredible  bravery :  but  at  length  being 
forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  commanded  his  elephants 
to  arlvan  e.  but  not  on  the  side  where  the  Romans  had 
posted  their  chariots  ;  they  marched  round,  and,  falling 
upon  the  Roman  horse,  soon  put  them  into  eonfusipn. 
Then  the  phalanx,  returning  with  fresh  courage  to  the 
charge,  made  the  Roman  legions  in  their  turn  give 
ground.  On  this  occasion  Decius  was  kilted,  ao  that 
one  consul  only  was  left  to  command  the  two  Roman 
armies.  But  while  ill  things  seemed  to  favour  Pyrrhits, 
the  body  of  Apulians  whidi  we  have  mentioned  •l)OTe, 
falling  unexpectedly  on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obli- 
ged the  king  to  dispatch  a  strong  detachment  to  defend 
his  intrenchments.  Upon  the  departure  of  these  ttoops, 
some  of  the  Epirots,  imagining  that  the  camp  was  ta« 
ken,,  began  to  lose  ccura^'e,  and  retire ;  tho^e  who  were 
next  to  them  fi^lowed  their  example,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  army  gave  way.  Pyrrhus  haying  aU 
tempted  several  tiroes  in  varn  U^  rally  his  forces,  return- 
ed to  the  charge  with  a  small  number  of  his  friends  and 
the  most  courageous  of  his  officers.  With  these  he  su- 
stained the  fury  of  the  victorious  legions,  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  his  own  men.  But  being,  after  a  most 
gallant  behaviou*',  dangerously  woundecl,  he  retired  at 
last  with  his  small  band  in  good  order,  leaving  the  Ro- 
raanamastess  of  the  field.  As  the  sun  was  near  netting, 
the  Romans>  being  extremely  fatigued,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  wounded,  the  consul  Su^picius,  not 
thinking  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy, sounded  a  re- 
treat, repassed^the  stream^  and  brought  his  troops  back 
to  the  camp.  Sulpieius  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  next  day,  with  a  design  to  bring  the  Epirot^  to  a 
second  engagement ;  but  findmg  they  had  vt  ithdrawn 
m  the  night  to  Tarentum,  he  likewise  retired,  and  put 
his  tfoop*  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia.. 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  their  quarters  during 
winter  ;^  but  early  in  the  spring  took  tie  field  anewy— 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  two  men  of 
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king's  physician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabrieitis  ;  where-  »« 
in  the  traitor  offered  to  take  ^>W  his  master  by  poison,  ^^^^^ 
provided  the  consul  would  prontisehima  rewarcl  projior*  j^^ 
tionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  service.  The  virtuous  phyJS^ 
Roman,  being  filled  with  horror  at  the  bare  proposal  of  oSmb 
such  a  crime,  immediately  communicated  the  aflTiiir  to  ^''^^ 


his  colleague ;  who  readily  joined  with  hiin  in  writing  J**jV^ 
a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warned  him,  without  ^^^ 
discovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  biMk 
be  upon  his  guard  against  the  treachrroas  deaigos  of 
those  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  nut  of  a  deep  sense  of  gra- 
titude for  so  great  a  benefit,  released  immediately,  with- 
out ransom,  all  the  prisoiters  he  had  taken.  But  the 
Romans,  disdair^ing  to  accept  either  a  tavour  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  recompence  for  not  committing  the  blackest 
treachery,  declared,  that  they  would  not  receive  their 
prboners  but  by  way  of  exchange ;  and  accordiijgly 
sent  to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  number  of  Samnlte  and  Ta- 
reutine  prisoners. 

As  the  kfni?  of  Eptrus  grew  every  day  more  weary 
of  a  war  which  he  feared  would  end  in  his  d  Ugrmce,  he 
sent  Cyneas  a  second  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could,  with  his  artlul  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  con- 
script fiithers  to  hearken  to  an  accummoclation,  upon 
such  terms  as  were  consistent  with  hU  honour.  But 
the  amhass«>dor  found  the  senators  steady  in  their  ftr- 
mer  resolntiun,  nnd  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea- 
ty with  his  master  till  he  had  left  Itxly,  and  withdrawn 
iVt>m  thence  nil  his  forces  This  gave  the  king  great 
uneasiness ;  for  he  had  already  lost  most  of  his  veteran 
troops  and  best  offii^rs,  and  wa9  sensible  that  he  should 
lose  the  rest  if  he  ventured  another  engsgement.  H  bile  I  ,^ 
he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mmd,  s^** 
ambassadors  arrived  at  his  camp  from  tl.e  Syractisans,  ^ 
Agrigentines,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  assistance 
of  his  arms  to  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  trotibles  which  threatened  their  respective 
states  with  utter  destruction.  Pyrrhus,  who  wanted  on- 
ly some  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy,  laid  hold  at 
this  ;  and  appointing  Milo  governor  of  Tarentum,  with 
a  strong  garrison  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe  during 
his  absence,  he  set  sail  tor  Sicily  with  50,000  foot  and 
2500  horse,  on.  boanl  a  fleet  of  200  ships.  Here  he 
was  at  first  attended  with  great  success  ;  but  the  Sicili- 
ans, disgusted  at  the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  passing 
over  into  Afrjca,  and  much  more  at  the  enormous  ex- 
actions and  extortions  of  his  ministers  and  courtiers,  had 
submitted  partly  to  the  Carthagini»na  and  partly  to  the 
Mamertines.  When  Carthage  heard  of  this  change, 
new  troops  were  raised  aR  over  Africa,  and  a  numerous 
army  sent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities  which  Pyrrhua 
had  taken.  As  the  Sicitians  daily  deserted  from  him  in 
crowas,  he  was  no  way  in  a  condition,  with  hia  Epirots 
alone,  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  enemy ;  and  there- 
fore, when  deputies  came  to  him  from  the  Tateniine*, 
Samnites,  Bruttians,  and  Lucanians,  representing  to 
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great  fame,,  whom  they  had  raised  to  the  consulate  the    him  the  losses  they  h<id  sustwnecl  since  his  liepirture.ard 


second  time:  the^e  were  the  ceiebratt^d  C.  Fabricius  and 
Q.  j£miHu>  Pappus  ;.  who  no  sooner  arrived  in  Apulia, 
th;.n  they  led  their  troops  in<o  the  territcry  of  Tarer* 
tum.  Pyrrhus,  who  bad  received  con^iderable  rein- 
forcements from  Epiru«,  met  them  near  the  frontiers, 
and  encamped  at(  a  small  distance  from  ihe  Kuman  army. 
Vh  le  the  consuls  were  waiting  here  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  give  battle,  a  messenger  from  Nicias^ 'he 


remonstrating,  that,  without  his  assistance,  they  mutt 
fall  A  sacrifice  to  the  Romans,  he  laid  hold  <  f  that  op 
port  unity  to  abandon  tlie  island,  and  return  to  Italy.      ]g 
hlis  fleet  was  attacked  by  that  of  Carth.ige  ;  and  his  ^^^^ 
army,after  their  ianding, ty  the  Mamertini s.     Bui  Pyr-  ioio  \>^ 
rhus  having,  by  his  heroic  bravery,  escaped  all  danger, 
marched  along  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  reach  Taren- 
tum that  VI  ay.     As  he  passed  through  the  country  of 
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the  Locriatw,  i^lio  hid  not  lon«;r  before  masacrecl  the 
t:oo))8  he  had  left  there,  he  not  only  exercised  all  »orts 
or  cruelty  oi  the  inhabitants,  but  plundered  the  ter^ple 
of  Proserpine  to  supply  the  wints  of  his  army.  The  im- 
mense riches  which  he  found  there,  were,  by  hi^  nrder, 
sent  to  Ta-entum  by  sea;  but  the  ships  thrt  carried 
them  being  dashed  ag  linst  the  rocks  by  a  tempest,  and 
the  mariners  all  lost,  this  proud  prince  was  conviiicefl, 
says  i-ivy,  that  the  goJs  were  not  imaginary  leing^, 
and  caused  «11  the  treasure,  which  the  sea  had  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  to  be  carefully  gathered  up,  and  re- 
placed in  the  temple :  nay,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
anory  goddess,  he  put  all  those  to  death  who  had  ad- 
vise I  him  to  plunder  her  temple.  However,  supersti- 
tion made  the  ancients  ascrihe  to  this  act  of  impiety  all 
the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  befel  that  unhappy 
prince. 

Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  at  Tarentum  ;  but  of  the 
army  he  had  carried  into  Sicily,  he  brought  back  into 
Italy  only  2000  horse,  and  not  quite  20,000  foot  He 
therefore  reinforced  them  with  the  best  troops  he  could 
raise  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and 
Bruttians ;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  consuls,  Cu- 
rius  DentatUA  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had  divided 
their  forces,  the  one  invadinir  Lucania  and  the  other 
Saroniuro,  he  likewise  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
marching  with  the  choice  of  his  Epirots  against  Deo. 
tatus,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him  in  his  camp  near  Bene- 
ventum.  But  the  consul  having  notice  of  his  approach, 
went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  strong  deUchment 
of  legionaries  to  meet  him  ;  repulsed  his  vanguard,  put 
many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  sword,  and  took  some  of 
their  elephants.  Curius  encouraged  with  this  success, 
marched  his  army  into  the  Taurasian  fields,  and  drew  it 
up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for  his  troojps,  but 
too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the  phalangites  be- 
ing  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle  their  arms 
without  difficulty.  But  the  king's  eagerness  to  try  his 
strength  and  skill  with  so  renowned  a  commander,  made 
him  engage  at  that  great  disadvanta.  e.  Upon  the  first 
eignal  the  action  began  ;  and  one  of  the  king's  wings 
giving  way,  the  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Ro-- 
mans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in  pei}K>n 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  quite  to  their 
intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in  great  pai«  owing 
to  the  elephants ;  which  Curius  perceiving,  commanded 
•  corps  de  reserve,  which  he  had  posted  near  the  camp, 
to  advance  and  full  upon  the  elephants.  These  carrying 
burning  torches  in  one  hand,  and  their  swords  in  the 
other,  threw  the  former  at  the  elephants,  and  with  the 
latterdefendedtbemselvesagainsttheir  guides;  by  which 
means  they  were  both  forced  Xa  give  way.  The  ele- 
phants  being  put  to  flight  broke  into  the  phalanx,  close 
as  it  was,  and  there  caused  a  general  disorder ;  which 
was  increased  by  a  remaakable  sccident :  for  it  is  said, 
that  a  young  elephant  being  wounded,  and  thereupon 
making  a  dreadful  noise,  the  mother  quitting  her  rank, 
and  hastening  to  Uie  assistance  nf  her  young  one,  put 
those  who  still,  kept  their  ranks  into  the  utmost  contu- 
sion. But,  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  thut  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  at  last  a  complete  vict'»ry.  Orosius  and 
Eutropius  tcH  us  that  Pyrrhus's  army  consisted  of  80,000 
foot  and  6000  horse,  including  hu  Epirots  and  allies  ; 
whereas  the  consular  army  was  scarcely  20.000  strong. 
Those  who  exaggerate  the  king's  lost  say^  that  the  nam- 
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.  her  of  the  slain  on  his  side  amounted  to  50,000  men  ;  iloaie- 
but  others  re  iuce  it  to  20,000.  All  writers  Agree,  that  '—^^'"•^ 
Curius  took  1200  prisoners  and  eight  e*cph.<nts.  This 
victory,  which  was  the  most  decisive  Rome  had  ever 
piined,  brought  all  Italy  uniler  subjection,  and  paved 
the  H-ay  fur  those  vast  conquests  ^  hich  aftirwards  made 
the  Romans  masters  of  ;he  whole  known  world.  109 

Pyrrhus  being  no  '^ay  in  a  c<ndition,  after  the  great  ^*  ***?"• 
lo.s  he  had  sustained,  to  keep  the  fitld,  retired  to  Ta-  f^^^ 
rentum,  attended  only  by  a  small  body  of  horse,  lenvin^  * 
the  Romans  in  ful  p  ssc^sion  of  his  csivnp ;  which  they 
so  much  advidred,  that  rhey  made  it  evfr  after  n  model 
to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epirus  resol- 
ved to  leave  Italy  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  concealed  his 
de:»jgn,.  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hope  •  of  ^peetly  succours 
from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  dispatched  ambassadors 
-into  ^tolia,  Illyricum,  and  Ma«^don,  demanding  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money.  But  the  answers  from  those 
courts  not  proving  favourable,,  he  tbrged  such  as  might 
please  those  whom  he  was  wiHing  to  deceive ;  and  by 
this  means  supported  th^  courage  of  his  friends,  and 
kept  his  enemy  in  play.  When  he  cotdd  conceal  his 
departure  no  longer,  he  pretended  to  be  on  a  sudden  in 
a  great  passion  at  the  dilatoriness  of  his  friends  in  send- 
ing him  succours ;  and  acquainted  the  Tarentines,  that 
he  must  go  and  bring  them  over  himself  However,  he 
left  behind  him  a  strong  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Ta- 
rentum, under  the  command  of  the  same  Milo  who  had 
kept  it  for  him  during  his  stay  in  Sicily.  In  order  to 
keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,  he  is  said  to  have  m^ide 
him  a  very  strarge  present,  viz.  jl  chair  covered  with  the 
skin  of  Nicius,  the  treacherous  physician,  who  had  of- 
fered Fabricius  to  poison  his  master.  After  all  these 
disguises  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus  at  la-t  set  sail  for 
Epirus,  and  arrived  Fafe  at  Acrocjeraunium  with  8000 
foot  and  500  horse  ;  after  having  spent  to  no  purpose 
six  yeai»  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

^  Though,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pyrrhus  took. 
hi»  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reason  to  expect 
any  further  assistance  from  him,  yet  they  continued  to^ 
amuse  themselves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ar^os,  as^  has       199 
been  related  under  the  article  Epirus.     This  threw  who  are 
the  Samnites  into  despair:  so  that  they  put  all  to  the  *abducd, 
issue  of  a  general  battle;  in  wjiich  they  were  defeated  ^"  **  ^^ 
with  such  dreadful  slaughter,  that  the  nation  is  said  to  cJ^^ag. 
have  been  almost  exterminated.     This  overthrow  was  ten  of  all. 
soon  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  Italy, 
tians,  Tarentines,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salentines ; 
so  that  Rome  now  became  mistress  of  all  the  nations 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  Hctruria  to  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  Adriatic.    All  these 
nations,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  same  privHeges. 
S<;rae  were  entirely  subject  to  the  republic,. and  had  no 
laws  but  what  they  received  from  Uience ;  others  re- 
tained their  old  laws  and  customs,  but  in  subjection  ii 
the  republic :  some  were  tributary ;  and  others  allies, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  at  the  r  own  ex- 
pence  when  the  Romans  required.     Some  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  Roman  citisenship,  their  soldiers  being  incor- 
porated in  the  legions ;  while  others  hnd  a  right  of  su**- 
frage  in  the  elections  made  by  the  centuries.  These  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  were 
founded  on  the  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquered 
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nationg  when  they  surrendered^  and  were  afterwards  in- 
creased according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  ser^'ice8  they 
did  the  republic. 

The  Romans  now  became  respected  by  forei<?n  na- 
tions^ and  received  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  kinp^  of  E/jjypt,  and  from  Apollonia  a  city  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Sensible  of  their  own  importance^  they  now 
granted  protection  to  whatever  nation  reque«^ted  it  of 
them  ;  but  tliis  not  with  a  view  of  serving  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  subjecting 
both.  In  this  manner  they  assisted  the  Mamertines 
against  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  which  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  destruction  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  the  article  Carthage.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans employed  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians,  who 
had  revolted.  These  were  Gaulish  nations,  who  had  al- 
ways been  very  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  now 
gave  one  of  their  consuls  a  notable  defeat.  However, 
he  soon  after  sufficiently  revenged  himself,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  witli  great  slaughter ;  though  it  was  not  till 
some  time  after,  and  with  a  good  deA  of  difficulty,  that 
they  were  totally  subdued.  During  this  interval  also, 
the  Romans  seized  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Malta ;  and  in  the  year  2 1  g  B.  C.  the  two  former 
were  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a  province.  Pspirius,  who 
had  subdued  Corsica,  demanded  a  triumph;  but  not  ha- 
ving interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a  method  en- 
tirely new  to  do  himself  justice.  He  put  hims^f  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  marched  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba^  with  all 
the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  victors  at  Rome, 
lie  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony,  but  that 
of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  instead  of  a  crown  of 
laurel,  and  this  on  acooimt  of  his  having  defeated  the 
Corsicans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove  of  myr- 
tles. I'he  example  of  Papirius  waa  afterwards  followed 
by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  senate  refused 
triimiphs. 

The  nen^t  year,  when  M.  .Smilius  Barbula  and  M. 
Junius  Pera  were  consuls,  a  new  war  sprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy.  JUifricmn,  properly  so  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epvus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuta,  the  widow 
of  King  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  son  Pina^us,  who 
was  under  age.  The  success  of  her  late  husband  a^^inst 
the  ^tolians  had  flushed  her  to  such  a  degree,  that 
instead  of  settling  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace,  she 
commanded  her  subjects  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  seize 
all  the  sliips  they  met,  tike  what  places  they  could,  and 
spare  no  naticM,  Her  pirates  had,  pursuant  to  her  or- 
ders, taken  and  plundered  many  ships  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants  ;  and  her  troops  were  then  besieging 
the  island  of  Issa  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public. Upon  the  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  Italian 
mercliants,  and  to  protect  the  people  of  Issa,  the  senate 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  Coruncanus,  to  demimd  of  her  that  she  would 
restrain  her  subjects  firom  investing  the  sea  with  pirates. 
She  answered  tiicm  haughtily,  that  she  could  only  prcv- 
mise  that  her  subjects  should  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Romans  in  her  name,  and  by  public  authority: 
"  but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  wi  customary  with  ia 


(«aid  she)  to  lay  restraints  on  our  subjects,  nor  will  we  I 
forbid  them  to  re  ^p  those  advantages  from  the  sea  which  ^ 
it  offers  them."  "Your  customs  then{rcplied  the  young- 
est of  the  ambaf^sadors)  are  very  different  from  c^ur^. 
At  Rome  we  make  public  eza^iples  of  tho^e  sulijects 
who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teota, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
your  bad  government"  These  unseasonable  threaten- 
ings  provcked  T«uta,who  was  naturally  a  proud  and  im- 
perious woman,  Co  such  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nationa,  she  caused  the  ambassadors  to  be 
murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  8o  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven^ 
geance;  and  the  senate  having  first  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambassadors,  by  erecting,  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases,  statues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raised,  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
assuring  the  senate  that  she  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  those  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  as« 
sassination.  The  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten- 
ed with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  satisfacticn :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  some  advantage  over  that  of  the  Acha&- 
ans,  and  taken  the  island  of  Corcyra  near  Epirus,  this 
success  made  Tenta  believe  herself  invincible,  and  for- 
get the  promise  she  had  made  to  the  Romans ;  nay,  she 
sent  her  fleet  to  seize  on  the  island  of  Issa»  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  under  their  protection. 

Hereupon  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Postha- 
mius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centuroalua,  embarked 
for  Illyricum ;  Fulvius  having  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  consistetl  of  100  gaUeys ;  and  Posthumius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  besides  a 
small  body  ef  horse.  Fulvius  appeared  with  bis  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pos- 
session both  of  the  island  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nw 
was  this  all ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyrian  garrison, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol- 
lonia was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  side  of 
Macedon,  the  consuls,  who  had  hitlierto  acted  jointly, 
no  sooner  saw  themselves  in.  possession  of  it  than  they 
separated,  the  fleet  cruising  along  the  coast,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  queen's  domi- 
nions. The  Andyoeans,  Parthini,  and  AtinUnes,  vo- 
luntarily submitted  to  Posthumius,  being  induced  by 
the  persuasions  of  Demetrius  to  shake  off  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  The  consul  being  now  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coast,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  stronghold?, 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  strenf>  th,  and 
•defended  by  a  numerous  garrison  ;  so  that  it  made  a  vi- 
gorous defence,  the  Romans  having  lost  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  several  legionary  tribune",  and  one 
qusestor.  However,  this  loss  was  repaired  by  the  taking 
of  40  Illyrian  vessela,  which  were  returning  home  laden 
with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  be- 
fore Issa,  which,  by  Teuta's  order,  was  still  closely  be- 
f  ieged,  notwithstanding  the  losses  she  had  stistained. 
However,  upon  the  a^^roach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
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^^^•-^    Illyrians  dispersed ;  but  the  Pharian^'whosenred  among 
'^^'^"^    them,  fo]]oved  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme- 
trius, and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Issani  rea- 
dily submitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q.  Fahius  Maxi- 
mus  being  raised  to  the  consulate  a  second  time,  Post- 
humius  was  recalled  from  lUyricnm,  and  refused  a  tri- 
umph for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  siege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap« 
pointed  to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proconsul.  Hereupon  Teute,  who  had  foun- 
ded great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  consuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  strongholds  called  R/iizon,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  spring  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  se- 
nate refused  to  treat  with  her :  but  granted  the  young 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions:  1.  That 
he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic.  2.  That 
he  should  surrender  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. S.  That  he  should  never  suffer  above  three  of 
bis  ships  of  war  at  a  time  to  s^il  beyond  Lyssus,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Macedon  and  lUyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Issa,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachinm,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  shame,  or  compelled  by  a  se- 
cret article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
172       Demetrius  succeedeil  her. 

0  Gauli  Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  werealarm- 
[nmbria  ^^  j^y  ^^^  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  ^reat  progress 
subSu-  ^^ich  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.  At  this  time 
also  the  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy 
said  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  should  one  d^y  be  in  possession  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  senatefoumlmeans 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  possession  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  superstition  had  raised 
being  thus  surmounted,  the  Romans  made  vast  prepara- 
tions against  the  Grauls,  whom  they  seem  to  have  dread- 
ed above  all  other  nations.  Some  say  that  the  number 
of  forces  raised  by  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  amount- 
ed to  no  fewer  than  800,000  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  248,000  foot  and  26,000  horse  were  Ro- 
mans orCampanians;  nevertheless,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
50,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  forced  a  passage  through 
Hetruria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome..  Here 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  first  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies ;  but  b«ng  soon  after  met  by  two  others, 
Ibey  were  utterly  defeatai,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  The  Romans  then  entered 
their  country ;  which  they  cruelly  ravaged;  butaplague 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
home..  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
those  Gauls  who  inhabited  Insubria  and  Liguria  were 
CiYtally  subdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  These  conquests  were  followed  by  that  of 
Litria ;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importancd  in  Illyricum ; 
and  Pharos,  an  island  iu  the  Adriatic  sea. 

The  second  Punic  war  for  some  time  retarded  the  con- 
quests or  the  Romans,  and  even  threatened  their  state 
with  entire  destruction ;  but  Hannibal  lieing  at  last  re- 
called from  Itdy,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama,  t1iey 
made  peace  upon  such  advantageous  terms  as  gave  them 
an  entire  superiority  over  that  republic,  which  they  not 


long  after  entirely  subverted,  as  has  been  related  in  the     Xmm^. 
history  of  Carthage.  ^^»  ^i^ 

The  successful  issue  of  tlie  second  Punic  war  had        l^^ 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  tbp  Roman  empire,  '^^  '^^ 
They  were  now  masters  of  all  Sicily,-  the  Mediterra-  ^y^JSt 
mean  islands,  and  great  part  of  Spain ;   and,  through  its  fun  m* 
the  dissensions  of  the  Asiatic  states  with  the  kin^  of  tent. 
Macedon,  a  pretence  was  now  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  these  parts.     The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
howeverj  continued  their  incursions^  but  now  ceased  to 
be  formidable  ;  while  the  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
misconduct,  were  first  obliged  to  submit  to  a  disadvan*- 
tageous  peace,  and  at  last  totally  subdued  (see  Mace- 
don).    The  reduction  of  Macedon  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
otlierwise :  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han- 
nibal fled  fbr#protection,  by  an  unsuccessful  war,  first 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  Asia  (see  Svkia).     The 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  most  obstinate 
enemies.  The  formei^,  particularly,  were  rather  exter- 
minated than  reduced ;  and  even  this  required  the  ut-' 
most  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  ^milianus,  the  con'« 
queror  of  Carthage,  to  execute.    See  Spain  and  Nu- 

MANTIA. 

Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  height  of  power  su- 
perior to  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  but  now  a  se- 
dition broke  out,  which  we  may  say  was  never  termi- 
nated but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  This  had 
its  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  descen-  g^^j^  ^ 
ded  from  a  family  which,  though  plebeian,  was  as  iUu-  theGraediL 
strious  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  His  father  had 
been  twice  raised  to  the  consulate,  was  a  great  general, 
iind  had  been  honoured  with  two  triumphs.  But  he 
was  still  more  renownedfor  his  domestic  virtues  and  pro- 
bity, than  for  his  birth  or  valour.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Africanus,  said  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  sex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age;  and  had  by 
her  several  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  at  ma- 
turity of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Sempronia,  who  was  married  to  the 
second  Africanus.  Tiberius,  the  eldest,  was  deemed 
the  most  accomplished  youth  in  Rome,  witli  respect  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.  His  extraordina- 
ry talents  were  heightened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  all  those  winning  graces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit  Hemade  h's  first  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
all  occasions  by  his-courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
conduct  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  eloquence ;  and  at  SO  years  old 
was  accounted  the  best  orator  of  his  age.-  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius^  who  had  been  for« 
merly  consul  and  censor,  and  was  then  prince  of  the  se- 
nate. He  continued  for  some  time  in  the  sentiments 
both  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  family,  and  supported 
the  interests  of  the  patricians ;  but  without  openly  at- 
tacking the  popular  f<«ction.  He  w^s  the  chief  author 
and  negociator  of  that  shameful  necessary  peace  with 
the  Numantines ;  which  the  senate,  with  the  utmost  in- 
justice, disannulled,  and  condemned  the  consul,  the  quae- 
stor, and  all  the  officers  who  had  signed  it,  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Numantines  (see  Numantia).  The 
people,  indeed,  out  of  esteem  for  Gracchus,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  sacrificed  :  but,  however,  he  had  just 
reason  to  complain,  both  of  the  senate  ^^VpSpi^»/^l  ^ 
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for  pauim:;  so  scandalous  a  decree  airainst  hit  general 
and  him.%1f,  and  breakinur  ■  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
so  many  citizens  had  been  saved.  But  as  the  senate 
had  chiefly  promoted  such  base  and  iniquitous  proceeds 
ings,  he  resolved  in  due  time  to  show  his  resentment 
against  the  party  which  had  contributed  mostto  his  dis- 
grace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  stood  for  the  tribuneship  of  the 
people ;  which  he  no  sooner  obtdiied,  than  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  most  tender  part.  Thej 
had  usurped  lands  unjustly  ;  cultivated  them  by  slaves, 
to  the  ffre^t  detriment  of  the  public ;  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  Tacinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  citisen  should  po  sess 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  resol- 
ved to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himself  on 
the  patrician i.  But  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  eml'ark  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt. 
It  is  pretended,  that'his  mother  TlomeHa  animated  him 
to  undertake  something  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa^ 
mily.  The  reproaches  of  his  mother,  fhe  authority  of 
some  i;reat  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  of  P.  Cras^us  the  ponfifex  maximus,  and  of 
Mutius  Scfevola  the  most  learned  civilian  In  Rome,  and 
his  natural  thirst  after  glory,  joined  with  an  eager  desire 
vf  revenge,  oompired  to  draw  him  Into  this  most  unfor- 
tunate scheme. 

The  law,  as  he  first  drew  it  up,  was  very  mild :  for 
jNopcMcd  bj  it  only  enacted,  that  those  who  possessed  more  than  500 
anochus.  acres  of  land  should  part  with  the  overplus ;  and  that 
the  full  value  of  the  sa'd  lands  should  be  paid  them  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  The  lands  thus  purchased  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens  ; 
and  cultivated  either  by  themselves  or  by  freemen,  who 
were  upon  the  spot.  Tiberius  allowed  every  child  of  a 
family  to  hold  S50  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  what  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law ;  since  by  the  Licinian 
he  might  have  absolutely  deprived  the  rich  of  the  lands 
they  unjustly  possessed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  protita  they  had  received  from  them  during  their 
long  po.^session.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  so 
much  as  Lear  the  name  of  the  Licinian  Ifiw,  though 
thus  qualified.  These  chiefly  of  the  senatorial  and  eque- 
strian order  exclaimed  against  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  rostra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dis- 
suade the  people  from  accepting  a  law,  which,  they  said, 
would  raise  disturbances,  thatmight  prove  moredange- 
rous  than  the  evih  which  Tibeiius  pretended  to  redrew 
hy  Xhe  promulgation  <*f  it.  Thus  the  zealous  tribune 
was-obliged  day  after  day  to  enter  the  lists  with  fresh 
adversariei^;  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them  both  la 
point  ^f  eloquence  and  argument 

I'he  peop'e  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
cau  e  of  theim  brtiiniite  with  so  much  success,  and  bc- 
s.owid  on  hioi  the  highest  commendation!*.  The  rich 
therefore  had  recourse  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or- 
der to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discreciit,  the  tribune.  .  It 
is  siid  they  hi  ed.a'.siiisins  to  dispatch  him;  but  they 
couM  liOt  put  their  -wicked  design  in  executioF),  Grac- 
chus being  always  attended  to  a^d  from  tiie  rostra  t>y 
^  guard  of  ahout  4000  men.  His  adversaries  thert-iore 
«r*dravoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blackest  ca- 
lumnies They  gave  out  tharhe  aimed  nt  monarr-hy; 
iJdl  pullishcd  prt  :e:-dcd  ploU  kid  for  crowning  h.m 
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king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  such 
groundless  reports  tnade  it  their  whole  business  to  en- 
couraj^e  th^ir  tribune,  who  was  haaarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  »akes« 

When  the  d;4y  came  on  which  this  Yaw  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  people  assembled  in  the  co- 
mitiura,  Gracchus  beg;in  with  naranguinir  the  mighty 
crowd  which  an  affair  of  such  importance  had  brc»iight 
together  both  from  the  ci^  and  country.  In  bis  speech 
he  shewed  the  justice  of  the  law  with  so  much  elo- 
quence, made  so  moving  a  description  of  the  miseries 
of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
forth  in  such  odious  colours  the  usurpation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  unmense  ridies  which  the  avarice 
and  rapaciousness  of  the  great  had  raked  together. 
Chat  the  people,  transported  with  furv,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  suf- 
frages.^ Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci« 
tisens  in  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  was  neees- 
sary  for  the  success  of  his  design,  ordered  the  law  to  be 
read. 

But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcu* 
OctaviuM  Ccecina^  who  had  always  professed  a  great 
friendship  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gainei  over  by 
the  patricians,  declared  against  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague ;  and  pronounced  the  word  whidi 
had  been  always  awful  in  tlie  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Veto,  *'  I  forbid  it."     As  Octavius  was  a  »««^ 
of  an  anblameable  character,  and  had  hitherto  been 
very  zealous  for  the  publication  of  the  law,  Gracchus 
was  greatly  surprised  atthis  unexpected  opposition  frnm 
his  friend.     However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  onl  v  de- 
sired the  people  to  assemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op- 
position to,  the  law  proposed.     The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  when  Gracchus  addressmg  himself  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  function,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  Ancient  friend- 
ship, not  to  oppose  the  good  of  the  people,  whcmi  thej 
were  bound  in  honour  to  protect  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  great ;  nay,  taking  his  colleague  aside,  he  addres- 
sed him  thus, ''  Perhips  you  are  personally  Cfincemed 
to  oppose  this  law ;  if  so,  I  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acres,  i  myself,  poor  as  I  am,  en- 
gage to  pay  you  in  money  what  you  will  lose  in  land." 
But  Octavius,  either  out  of  shame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  be  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  recourse  to  another  expe- 
dient ;  which  was  tosuspend  all  the  magistrates  inflome 
from  the  execution  ot*  their  oflices.  It  was  lawful  for 
any  tribune  to  take  this  ^tep,  when  the  passing  of  the 
law  which  he  proposed  was  prevented  by  mere  chicane- 
ry. After  thi%  he  asserobiedthe  people  anew, and  made 
a  second  attemfit  to  succeed  in  his  design.  When  all 
things  were  got  ready  for  colleciingthe  so  if  raises,  the 
rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  urns -in  which  the  t- 
blets  werekept.  Thiskin.iledthe  tribune's  indignation, 
and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The  comitium  was  like  to 
become  a  fieM  of  buttle,  when  two  venerable  senators, 
Manlius  and  FuWius,  very  seasonably  interposed;  and 
throwini;  themselves  at  the  tribune's  f  .et,  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  su^^mit  his  law  tothe  jnd^inent  of  the  con- 
script fathers.  This  wus  making  the  senators  judges  in 
the>  own  cause ;  but  QiXf^i^^sf^  thought  tl  e  law  so  un- 
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dcnidWy  just,  that  he  could  not  peMuade  htmself  that 
they  would  reject  it ;  and  if  they  did,  he  knew  that  the 
incensed  multititde  would  n  j  longer  keep  any  measures 
with  them. 

The  senate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affected  delays,  and  came  to  no  resolution.  Theie  were 
indeed  some  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  were  for  paying  some  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tiibune,  and  for  sacrificing  their  own  interest  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  composition  whatsoever.  Here^ 
upon  Gracchusbroughttheaffair  anew  before  the  people, 
and  earnestly  intreated  his  colleague  Octavius  to  drop  his 
opposition,  in  compassion  tothe  many  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  t>f  their 
ancient  friendship,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affection- 
al<ely  embraced  him.  But  still  Octavius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  resolved  to  deprive  Octavius  of  his 
tribuneship,  since  healone  obstinately  withstood  the  de- 
sires of  the  whole  body  of  so  great  a  people.  Having 
tiierefore  assembled -the  people,  he  told  them,  that  since 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  suffered  by  their  diviaion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  assembled  in  -comitia  to  re^establii^h  con- 
cord among  their  tribunes.  "  If  the  cause  I  maintain 
(said. he)  l^,  in  your  opinion,  unjust,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  seat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  jud^e  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  ser- 
vice in  this  station,  deprive  hi^  of  the  tribuneship  who 
alone  obstructs  my  wishes.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have 
nominated  one  to  succeed  him,  the  law  will  pass  with- 
out  opposition."  Having  thus  spoken,  hedismissed  the 
Assembly,  after  having  summoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  soured  with  the  opposition 
he  had  met  witii  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obstinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  apprised,  that  the  law  vrould 
pass  in  any  form  in  which  he  should  think  fit  to  pro- 
pose it,  resolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  first  passed, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  severity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families;  or 
reimbursement  promised  to  those  who  should  part  with 
tlie  lands  they  possessed  abov  e  500  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  assembled  in  vast  crowds  on  this  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  Gracchus  made  fresh  applications 
to  Octavius,  but  to  no  purpose :  he  obstinatdy  persisted 
in  his  opposition^  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people^ 
''Judge  you,  (said  he),  which  of  us  deserves  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  cffice,"  At  tliese  words  the  first  tribe 
voted,  and  declared  for  the  depodtion  of  Octavius.  Up- 
on whidi  Gracchus,  suspending  the  atdour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual, 
the  other  trilKS  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  first.  Of  35  tribes,  17  had 
already  dedaredagainst  Octavius,  and  the  1 8tb  wasjust 
going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
willing  to  try  once  more  whethf^r  be  could  reclaim  his 
colleague,£uspendedthecollecting  of  the  sufiragcs ;  and 
addressing  Octavius  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  conjured 
him  not  to  expose  himself,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  so  ^reat 
a  disgrace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  cast  a 
.  ,  blemish  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 
Md?and  ^*^^  ^^^  merit  would  ever  wipe  off,  Octavius^  how- 
bUw  ever,  continuing  obstinate^  was  deposed,  and  the  law 
Mcd.       .     Vol.  XVII II.  Part  I. 
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passed  as  Gracchus  had   proposed  it   tlie  last  time.     ^^"^"'^ 
The  deposed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  rostra  by   ' —  • 
the  incensed  multitude,  who  would  have  insulted  him     ' 
further,  had  not  the  senators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
his  escape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con- 
sent both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
caused  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  com- 
missioners, to  hasten  its  execution.  In  thb  commission 
tlie  people  gavB  Gracdius  the  first  place;  and  he  had 
interest  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau- 
dius,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  These  three  spent  the  whole  siunmer  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  person  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  tliem  among  the  poor  citizens.  When 
Gracchus  returned  from  his  progress,  he  found,  by  die 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  absence  had  not  aba- 
ted either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  die  poor, 
toward  him.  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceased 
had  been  poisoned,  die  tribune  took  this  occasion  to 
apply  himself  again  to  his  protectors,  and  implore  their 
assistance  against  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  would  stand  by 
him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ,-  and  thus  their  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  clause  to  the  law,  viz. 
that  the  commissioners  should  likewise  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  usurped  from  the  republic,  l^his  was 
touching  the  senators  in  a  most  tender  point ;  for  most 
of  diem  had  appropriated  to  themselves  lands  bekxiging 
to  the  republic.  After  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  strict 
inquiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
die  following  accident  eased  him  of  diis  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  murmurs  of  "the  malcontents 
among  the  people.  17S 

Attalus  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  be-  '^^  ^«^ 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effects  to  the  Romans,  Eu-  T^^-  "^*" 

i  iTk  i^i_«  »%  talus  di- 

demus  the  Pergamcan  brought  his  treasures  to  Rome  ^^ed  a- 
at  this  time ;  ^id  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new  mong  the 
law  passed,  enacdng,  that  this  money  shoulcl  be  divid-  people  by 
«d  among  the  poor  cidzens  who  could  not  have  lands ;  G™cdiufc 
and  diat  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus 
should  not  be  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
these  steps  Gracchus  most  effectually  humbled  the  se«. 
nate  ;  who,  in  order  to  discredit  him  among  the  people, 
gave'  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  the  king's 
will  to  Rome,  had  left  with  Gracdius  the  royal  diadem 
and  mande  of  Attalus,  which  the  law-making  tribune 
was  to  use  when  he  should  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Rome.  But  these  reports  only  served  to  put  Grac^us 
more  upon  his  ^^uard,  and  to  inspire  the  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  against  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  his  power 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  absolute  master  of  their 
suffrages,  formed  a  design  of  raising  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  consulate  next  year,  of  promo- 
dng  his  brother  Caius  to  the  tribuneship,  and  getting 
himself  continued  in  the  same  office.  The  last  waa 
what  most  nearly  concerned  him ;  his  person,  as  lon^^ 
as  he  was  in  office,  being  sacred  and  inviolable.  Aa 
the  senate  was  very  active  in  endeavouring  to  get  smjl 
only  elected  into  the  college  of  tribuTvc^  «&Nic5tft  «<i«srvvi!^ 
t^  Gracchus  axvd  \us  ?«lcx:\ot\^  ^^^  \x^\jsx^\^  ^»«^  *»««^ 
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antnnied  to  secure  his  election.  He  told  the  {leople, 
th&t  the  rich  had  resolved  to  assassinate  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office ;  he  appeared  in  mooming,  as 
was  the  custom  in  the  greatest  calamities ;  and  bringing 
his  children^  yet  young,  into  the  forum^  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  such  terms^  as  e^howed  that  he 
despaired  of  his  own  preservation.  At  this  sight  the 
populace  returned  no  answer,  but  by  outcries  and  me- 
naces against  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  new 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  preat  court  before  the  temple  of  Ja« 
piter.  The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  rich  having 
vowed  his  destruction  as  soon  as  Iiis  person  should  be  no 
more  sacred.  This  was  indeed  an  unusunl  request,  it 
having  been  long  customary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
to  vote,  and  the  two  first  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here- 
upon the  rich  made  great  clamours  ;  which  terrified 
Rubrius  Varro,  who  presided  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resigned  his  place  to 
Q.  Mummius  who  offered  to  preside  in  his  room.  But 
this  raised  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themselves ;  so 
that  Gracchus  wisely  dismissed  theassembly,  and  order* 
ed  tliem  to  meet  again  the  next  diiy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  sensible  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  them  to  preserve  the  life  of  s6 
powerful  a  protector,  not  only  conducted  him  h(»me»» 
but  watched  by  turns  all  night  at  his  door.  Next 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  asaem- 
bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  his  house,  and  pnated 
one  half  of  them  in  the  comitium,  while  he  went  up 
himself  with  the  other  to  the  capitol.  As  soon  aa  he 
appeared,  the  people  saluted  him  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  But  scarcely  was  he  placed  in  his  tribu- 
nal when  Ful vitts  Flaocus  a  senator,  and  friend  to 
Gracdius,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  up  to  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  senators,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almoat  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitoliims,  had  conspired  asainst  his 
life,  and  were  resolved  to  attack  hhn  open^  on  his 
very  trilmnal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle ;  and,  after 
his  example,  some  of  his  party  seising  the  atavea  of 
the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  These  preparations  terrified  the 
other  tribunes;  who  immediately  abandoned  thehr 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  priests  ran  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  fbr  fear  of  its  being  profaned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  who  were  dispersed  by 
parties  in  difftrent  places,  cried  out.  We  are  ready  : 
What  muit  tre  do?  Gracchus,  whose  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adherents  oh  account  of  the  tu- 
mult, the  clamours,  and  ihe  confuted  cries  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head ;  which  was 
the  signal  agrecKl  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  Btit  some 
of  {lis  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  construction  upon 
that. gesture,  immediately  flew  to  the  senate,  and  told 
tho  fathers,  that  the  seditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown  to  be  put  upon  his  head.  Hereupon  the 
senators^  fancying  they  already  saw  the  king  of  I'erga* 
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mus*s  diadem  on  the  tribune's  head,  and  the  royal 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  resolved  to  give  the  consul 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  frienda  a€  Gracdins 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitium  into  a  fie!d  cf 
battle. 

But  the  consul  Mutius  Scsevola,  who  was  a  pru- 
dent and  moderate  man,  refused  to  be  the  instntnicnt 
of  their  ra^h  revenge,  and  to  dishonour  his  oonaafate 
with  the  massacre  of  a  disarmed  people.     Aa  Calpur« 
nius  Piso,  the  other  consul,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
most  turbulent  among  the  senators  cried  ont^  "  Since 
one  of  our  consuls  is  absent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourselves  justice  ;  let  us  imme- 
diately go  and  demolish  with  our  own  Hands  this  idol 
of  the  people."     Scipio  Nasica,  who   had    been    all 
along  for  violent  measures,  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  consul  for  refusing  to  succour  the  republic  in  her 
greatest  distress.     Scipio  Nasica  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  first   AlVtcanu^ 
and  consequently  cousin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mother 
Cornelia.     But  nevertheless  not  one  of  the  i^nators  be- 
tiayed  a  more  irreconcileable  hatred  against  the  tribune 
than  he.     When  the  prudent  consul  refused  to  arm  hia 
legions,  and  put  the  adherenU  of  Gracchus  to  deathcon- 
trary  to  tlie  usual  forms  of  justice,  he  set  no  boands  to 
his  fury,  but  rising  up  from  hi^  place,  cried  out  like 
a  madman,  *'  Since  our  consul  betrays  us,  let  tboae  who 
love  the  republic  fiallow  me."     Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  teinpie,  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  senators.  j«i 
Nasica  threw  his  robe  over  his  shoulders,  and  having  A  teSt 
covered  his  head  with  it,  advanced  with  his  followers  o^' 
into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of  J^^ 
the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  with  ^'J^ 
staves  and  clubs.     These  fiUling  indifferently  upon  all  ^ 
who  stond  in  their  way,  dispersed  the  crowd.     Many  of 
Grscchus's  party  took  to  their  heels ;  and  in  that  to* 
mult  all  the  seats  being  overturned  and  broken^  Nasica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
all  who  opposed  him,  and  at  length  readied  Gracchus. 
One  of  his  party  seised  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  of  bis 
robe :  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  hia  tunic ; 
and  as  he  was  in  that  confusion,  which  is  inseparable 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  benches,  be  had  the 
«)  isfortune  t o  slip  and  fall.    A s  he  was  gettingup  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  stunned  him  ^ 
then  his  adversaries  rushing  in  upon  him,  with  repeated 
blows  put  an  end  to  his  li^. 

Rome  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci« 
cero,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  her  than  even  that  Numantia,  which  hadfirat  kindled 
his  resentments.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  bom  with 
greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandising  him- 
aelf,  and  doing  honour  to  his  country.  But  his  great 
mind,  his  manly  courage,  his  lively,  easy,  and  power- 
ful eloquence,  were,  says  Cicero,  like  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus  abused  thesn,  not  ia 
supporting  an  unjust  cause,  but  in  coiiductitig  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.  He  went  to  tar  as  to 
make  some  believe  that  he  had  really  something  in  view 
besidei  the  interest  of  the  people  whom  he  pretended  to 
relieve ;  and  therefore  some  historians  have  represented 
him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  most  judicious  writers  clear 
him  from  this  imputation,  and  ascribe  his  fir^t  design  of 
reviving  the  Licinian  law  to  an  eager  desire  of  being  re- 
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renged  on  the  senators  for  the  affront  they  had  very  un- 
justly put  upon  him^  and  the  consul  Munciuus,  as  we 
have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  attempted  to  revive 
had  an  air  of  justice,  which  gave  a  sanction  to  his  re- 
venge, without  casting  any  blemish  on  hii  reptitation< 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu- 
mult Al>ove  SOO  of  the  tribune's  friends  lust  their 
lives  in  the  affray  ;  and  their  bodies  were  thrown,  with 
that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  senate 
carried  their  levenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which  had 
Btained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  sought 
fur  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  a:ty 
form  of  law  assassinated  some,  and  forced  otliers  into 
banishment.  Caius  BiUius^  on^  of  the  most  sealous  de- 
fenders of  the  pe<9ple,  was  seised  by  his  enemies,  and 
shut  up  in  a  cask  with  snakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
serably perished.  Though  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci« 
tisen  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condeifined,  Na^ica  and  his  followers  were 
acquittal  by  the  senate,  who  enacted  a  decree,  justify- 
in{{  all  the  cruelties  committed  against  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents. 

Thc^e  disturbances  were  for  a  short  time  interrupted 
by  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  occasioned  by  the 
cruelty  of  their  masters ;  but  they  being  soon  reduced^ 
the  contests  about  the  Semprxmian  law,  as  it  was  called^ 
again  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not 
to  yield ;  and  therefore  the  mo&t  fatal  effects  ensued. 
The  dmi  thing  of  consequence  was  the  death  of  Sci« 
pio  Africanus  the  Second,  who  was  privately  strangled 
in  his  bed  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  plebeian  par- 
ty, about  129  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brother  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  proposed  a  new  one, 
granting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  tf)  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  share  of  the  landsdlvided  in 
consequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  consequences 
of  this  were  much  worse  than  the  former ;  the  flame 
spread  throiighall  Italy;  and  the  nations  who  had  made 
war  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
^enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Fregellae,  a  city 
of  the  Volfici,  revolted :  but  beiog  suddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  rased  to  the  ground; 
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ving  associated  himself  with  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  two 
factious  men,  they  carried  their  proceedings  to  such  a  ^ 
length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and  Mariui 
himself  was  obliged  to  act  against  his  allies.  P<;aoe, 
however,  was  for  the  present  restored  by  the  massacre 
of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
followers ;  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city. 

While  factious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re- 
public in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  those  diviaions  served  only  to  invcJve  the  state 
in  calamities  still  more  grievous.  The  Consuls  observed 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falsely  pretended  to  be  Roman  citicens* 
By  means  of  them,  it  was  likewise  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  ita  power; 
as  the  votes  of  these  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  service  of  the  tribunes.  The  consuls  therefore  got 
a  law  passed,  commanding  all  those  pretended  ettizena 
to  return  home.  This  was  so  muck  resented  by  the 
Italian  states,  that  an  universal  defection  took  place.  A 
scheme  was  then  formed  by  M,  Livius  Dtusus,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men ;  but 
this  only  made  matters  worse,  and  procured  his  own  as- 
sassination. His  death  seemed  a  signal  for  war.  The  The  aodal* 
Maasi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campaaiana,  and  Luamiaos,  war. 
and  in  short  all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Liria  to 
the  Adriatic,  revoked  at  once,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  republic,  in  opposition  t«  that  of  Rome.  The 
haughty  Romans  were  now  made  thoroughly  sensible 
that  they  were  not  invincible :  th6y  were  defeated  in 
almost  every  engagement :  and  must  sopn  have  yielded, 
had  they  not  fallen  upon  a  method  of  dividi^  their 
eneroie?.  A  law  was  passed,  enacting,  that  all  the 
nations  in  Italy,  whose  alliance  with  Rome  was  indis- 
putable, should  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizen*. 
This  drew  off  several  nations  from  the  i^liance ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  Sylla  taking  upon  him  the  cooMuind  of 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  soon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

The  success  of  Rome  against  the  allies  served  only  to 
bring  greater  miseries  upon  herself.  Marius  and  SyPa 
became  rivals  ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
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which  quieted  matters   for  the  present.      Gracchus,  *  the  latter  to  the  patricians     Marius  associated  with  one 
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however,  still  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  se- 
nate and  the  rest  of  the  patrician  b^idy :  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  price  was  set  on  his 
head,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  confederate,  no  less  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  to  any  one  who  should  bring  them 
to  Opimitts  the  chief  of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
custom  of  proscription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
which  they  themselvea  soon  had  enough.  Gracchus 
andJPulvius  were  sacrificed,  but  the  disorders  of  the  re- 
public were  not  so  easily  cureiL 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutooes  put  a 
stop  to  the  civil  discords  for  some  time  longer ;  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  article  Cm- 
BRi  and  Teutoncs,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
from  being  revive<l  with  greater  fury  than  before,  ex- 
cept the  war  with  the  Sicilian  slaves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  cirumstances  tlian 
ever.  But  this  war  being  totdy  ended  about  99  B.  C» 
no  farther  obstacle  remained.  Marius,  the- conqueror 
cf  Jugurtfm*  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the  cause  of 
the  plebeians  against  the  senate  and  patricians.    Ha« 


^of  the  tribunes  named  Sulfnliu*  ;  in  conjunction  with 
ythook  he  raised  such  disturbances,  that  Sylla  was  for- 
ced to  retire  from  tiie  city.  Having  thus  driven  off 
his  rival,  Marius  got  himself  appointed  general  against 
Mithridates  *  king  of  Pontus  ;  but  the  soldiers  refused  •  5^  p^^ 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylla.  A  civil  war  immediate-  tut. 
ly  ensued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
and  a  price  set  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
with  many  of  theur  adherents.  Sulpitius  was  soon  sei« 
zed  and  killed  ;  but  Marius  made  his  escape.  la  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  senate  and  pet^le ;  and  Cin- 
n^y  a  furious  partisan  of  the  Marian  faction,  being  cho« 
sen  consul,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
Upon  this  Sylla  thought  proper  to  set  out  for  A^^ia  ; 
Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  fled  ; 
and  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was  joined  by 
a  great  number  of  shepherds,  slaves  and  men  of  despe- 
rate fortunes ;  so  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army. 
Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  senators  had  ^^   \ 
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Rome,     posed  and  driven  out  of  Rome>  solicited  and  obtained 
a  powerful  army  from  the  allies ;  and  being  joined  by 
Sertorius^  a  most  able  and  experienced   fi^eneral,  the 
two,  in  conjunction  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
Capitol ;  and  as  their  forces  daily  increased,  a  fourth 
army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 
Mariut,  ^Lc  bo. '  The  senate  raised  some  forces  to  defend  the  city ; 
but  the  troops  being  vastly  inferior  in  number,  and 
liKewise  inclined  to  the  contrary  side,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  open  their  fiaxes  to  the  confederates.     Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  composed  of 
slaves^  whom  he  called  his  Bardkeans^  and  whom  he 
designed  to  employ  in  revenging  himself  on  his  enemies. 
The  first  order  he  gave  these  assassins  was,  to  murder  all 
who  came  to  salute  him,   and  were  not  answered  with 
the  like  civility.     As  every  one  was  forward  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  ne^  tyrant,  this  order  proved  the 
destruction  of  vast  numbers.     At  last  these  Bardiaeans 
abandoned  themselves  to  such  excesses  in  every  kind  of 
vice,  that  Cinna  and  Sertorius  ordered  their  troops  to 
fall  upon  them ;  which  being  instantly  put  in  execution, 
they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

By  the  destruction  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  somewhat  more  tedious,  though  equally 
effectui^l.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs,  in  which  Marius  seemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Sertorius  endeavoured  to  moderate  liis  fury ;  but,  being 
overruled  by  Cinna  and  Carbo,  a  resolution  was  taken 
to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  senators  who  had  op- 
posed the  popular  faction.  This  was  immediately  pat 
in  execution.  A  general  slaughter  commenced,  which 
lasted  five  days,  aud  during  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  obnoxious  senators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  stuck 
upon  poles  over-against  the  rostra,  and  tlicir  bodies 
draggml  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylla's  house  was  de- 
molished, his  goods  confiscated,  and  he  himself  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country  :  however^  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  escape.— 
This  massacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  soldiers,  like  as  many  blood- hounds,  were  disper^ 
sed  over  the  country  in  search  of  those  who  fied.     The 


senate  declared  one  Valerius  Flaccus,  general  of  the  for-      ^mt 
ces  in  the  east,  and  appointed  him  a  considerable  army  ;   Vi^T^ 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  deserted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.     Soon  af^er,  Qinna   declared  himself  eonsal  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius  Carbo ; 
but  the  citiiens  dreading  the  tyranny  of  these  iohisman 
monsters,  fied  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.     To  him  the  senate  sent  deputies,  begf^inj^ 
that  he  would  have  compassion  on  his  country,  and  not 
carry  his  resentment  to  such  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci- 
vil war ;  but  he  replied  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
ftill  of  rage  and  revenge;  and  that  all  his  enemie!»,  if 
the  Roman  people  consented  to  it,  should  perish  either 
by  the  sword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.     Upon 
this  several  very  numerous  armies  i^ere  formed  against 
him,  but,  through  the  misconduct  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  these  armies  were  everywhere  de- 
feated, or  went  over  to  the  enemy.     Pompey,  after- 
wartls  styled  the  GretU,  signalized  himself  in  this  war. 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.     The  Italian  nations 
took  some  one  side  and  some  another,  as  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.     Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo  suc- 
ceeded him  :  but  the  former  having  ventured  an  en^ge- 
ment  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly 
to  Pra&neste,  where  he  was  closely  besieged.  i«( 

Thus  was  Rome  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  Rflnii 
misery,  when  one  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite  of  great  J*  ""^ 
experience  in  war,  projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city.  ^J[fx* 
He  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of  anvt% 
the  Marian  fiiction  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  and 
therefore  marched  towards  Prseneste,  as  if  he  designed 
to  relieve  Marius.     By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  and 
Pompey  away  from  the  capitol ;  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  overreached  these  two  generals,  and  t^y 
break  of  day  was  within  1 0  furlongs  of  the  CoUatine 
gate.     He  then  pulled  off  the  mask ;  and  declaring 
himself  as  much  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  S^-lla,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  assist  one  Ro- 
man against  another,  but  to  destroy  the  whole  race. 
"  Let  fire  and  sword  (said  he)  destroy  all ;  let  no  quar- 
ter be  given ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive."— Never  had  this  proud  metropo- 


neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways,  '  lis  been  in  greater  danger;  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
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swarmed  with  assassins  7  and  on  this  occasion  Plutarch* 
observes  with  great  concern,  that  the  most  sacred  ties 
of  friendship  and  ho^itality  are  not  proof  against  trea« 
chery,  in  the  day  of  adversity,  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  discover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
them  for  shelter. 

This  slaughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himself  and 
Marius  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  these  tyrants 
seemed  resolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  one :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  victorious 
io  the  east,  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  senate,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  msny  victories,  and  his  resolution  of  return- 
ing to  Rome,  not  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himself  of  his  enemies,  i.  e.  to  destroy  those 
whom  Marius  had  spared.  This  letter  occasioned  an 
Universal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  Vmts 
with  such  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himself  up  to  ex- 
ce*sive  drinking,  and  died.  His  wn  was  associated  with 
Cirina  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  consulship, 
and  proved  a  tyrant  no  less  cruel  than  his  father.  The 


narrow  escape.  The  Roman  youth  marched  out  te 
oppose  him,  but  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Sylla  himself  was  defeated,  and  forc^  to  fly  to  hia 
camp.  Telesinus  advanced  with  more  fury  than  ever  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ha- 
vincT  been  defeated  by  M.  Crassu?,  tli^  victorious  gene- 
ral attacked  the  body  where  Telesinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  saved  his  country  from  the 
most  imminent  danger.  jgy 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  first  MoiMcnv 
to  Atemnae,  and  thence  to  Koroe.     From  the  former  cmdtyoi* 
city  he  carried  8000  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  caused  Sjibu 
them  a  1  to  he  massacred  at  once  in  the  circus.     His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Pisenestines,  12,000  of  whom 
were  massacred  without  mercy.     Youn^  Marius  had 
killed  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  cruel  enemy.     Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norba,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  resist  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  set  fire  to  their  h  >uses, 
and  all  perished  in  the  flames.     The  tekiii*^  of  these 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruel- 
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!l«iT*e.  tic3  of  Sylla-  Having  assembled  the  people  in  the  co- 
xnitiiim,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  spare 
a  single  person  who  hid  borne  arms  against  him.-  This 
cruel  resolution  he  put  in  execution  with  the  most  un- 
relenting rigour ;  and  having  at  last  cut  off  all  those 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  opposing  him,  Sylln  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  p^rpetu<l  dictator,  or,  in  other 
words,  king  and  absolute  sovereign  of  Rome. 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from 
this  time  we  may  date  the  loss  of  the  Roman  liberty. 
Sylla  indeed  resigned  his  power  in  two  years ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Rome  having  once  submitted^  v^ere  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  submit  to  a  master.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  same  enthusiastic  notions  of  li-« 
berty  as  before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  seem 
from  this  time  to  have  inclined  towtods  monarchy.  New 
roasters  w^ere  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  republic. 
Caesar  and  Pompey  had  eminently  distinguished  them^ 
selves  by  theur  martial  exploits,  and  were  already  rivals. 
They  were,  however,  for  some  time  prevented  from 
raising  any  disturbances  by  being  kept  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  Sertorius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ma- 
rian faction,  and  tlie  only  one  of  them  possessed  either 
of  honour  or  probity,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he 
erected  a  republicjndependent  of  Rome.  Pompey  and 
Meiellus,  two  of  the  best  reputed  generals  in  Rome, 
were  sent  against  him ;  but  instead  of  conquering,  they 
were  on  all  occasions  conquered  by  him,  and  obb'ged  to 
abandon  their  enterprise  with  disgrace.  At  last  Serto- 
rius was  treacherously  murdered  ;  and  the  traitors,  who 
after  his  death  usurped  the  command^  being  tot  illy  de» 
stitute  of  his  abilities,  were  easily  defeated  by  Pompey : 
and  thus  thatgeneial  reaped  an  undeserved  honour  from 
concluding  the  war  with  success. 

The  Spanish  war  was  scarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus>  a  Thracian 
gladiator.     For  some  time  this  rebel  proved  very  suc- 
cessful ;  but  at  last  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
Crassus.     The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to  the 
number  of  5000 ;  but,  being  totally  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey, tlie  latter  took  occasion  from  thence  to  claim  the 
^^oiy  which  was  justly  due  to  Crassus.     Being  thus 
Bd  Grvms  become  extremely  popular,  and  setting  no*  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  he  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Crassus. 
Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies ; 
and  a  contest  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  should  first  lay  down  their  arms.     With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppose  one  another  in  a  new  way.     Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  reinstating  the  tri- 
bunes in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greasy 
abridged  by  Sylla.    Crassus,  though  naturally  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  surprising  profusion  at 
10,000  tables,  and  at  the  same  time  distributed  com* 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months.— 
These  prodigious,  expences  will  seem  less  surpri^ng, 
when  we  consider  that  Crassus  was  the  richest  man  in 
Rome,  and  that  his  estate  amounted  to  upwards  of  7000 
talents,  i.  e.  L.1 ,356,250  sterling.     Notwithstanding  his 
utmost  efforts,  however,  Pompey  still  had  the  superiori- 
ty ;  and  was  therefore  proposed  as  a  proper  person  to 
be  employed  for  clearing  tiie  seas  of  pirates.     In  this 
new  station  a  most  extensive  power  was  to  be  granted 
to  him.     He  was  to  have  an  absolute  authority  for  three 
yenfs  over  all  the  seas  within  the  straits  or  Pillars  of 
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Hercules,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the  space  of     n<M»a 
400  furlongs  from  the  sea.    He  was  empowereil  to  raise  ^^'«  ■^ 
as  many  soldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought  proper ;  to 
take  what  sums  of  money  he  pleased  out  of  the  public 
treasury  without  being  accountable  for  them ;  and  to 
choose  out  of  the  senate  fifteen  senators  tp  be  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he  himself  could 
not  be  present     The  sensible  p;irt  of  the  people  were 
against  investing  one  man  with  so  much  po  ver;  but  tlie 
unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  opposition  iruidess. 
The  tribune  Roscius  attempted  to  speak  against  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of  the  people.    He  then 
held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to  show  tliat  he  was  for  di- 
viding that  extensive  commission  between  two  persons : 
but  on  this  tlie  assembly  burst  out  into  such  hideous  out- 
cries,  that  a  cr^w  flying  accidentally  over  the  comitium, 
was  stunned  with  the  noise,  and  fell  down  among  the 
rabble.     This  law  being  agreed  to,  Pompey  executed 
his  commission  so  much  to  the  public  satisfaction,  thsit 
on  his  return  a  new  law  was  proposed  in  his  favour.   By 
this-  he  was  to  be  appointed  general  of  m11  the  forces  in 
Asia ;  and  as  he  was  still  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  he  was  now  in  fact  made  sovereign  of  all  the  ' 

Roman  empire.— Thislaw  was  supported  by  Cicero  and 
Csesar,  the  former  aspiring  at  the  consulate,  and  the  lat« 
ter  pleased  to  seethe  Romans  so  readily  appointing  them- 
selves a  master.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com- 
mission with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  success,  com- 
pleting the  conquest  ot  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c. 
which  had  be^n  successfully  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu* 
cullus.  190 

But  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggrandising  himself,  Conspiracy 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  being  subverted  by  a  ^  ^*"***"«^ 
conspiracy  formed  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline.   He  was 
d^cended  from  an  illustrious  family ;  but  having  quite 
xuined  his  estate,  and  rendered  himself  infamous  by  a 
ser'to  of  the  most  detestable  crkaes,  he  associated  with  a 
number  of  odiers  in  circumstances  similar  to  his  own, 
in  order  to  rq^^ir  then-  broken  fortunes  by  ruining  their 
country.     Their  scheme  was  to  murder  the  consuls  to- 
gether withf  the  gre  test  part  of  the  senators,  set  fire  to 
the  city  in  different  places,  and  then  seize  the  govern- 
ment    This  wicked  design  miscarried  twice :  but  was 
not  on  that  account  drop{^  by  the  conspirators.  Their 
party  increased  every  day;  and  both  Csesar  and  Crassus, 
who  since  the  departure  of  Pompey  had  studied  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  people  as  far  as  possible,  were 
thought  to  have  been,  privy  to  the  conspiracy.    At  last,, 
however,  the  matter  was  discovered  bymeans  of  a  youn^ 
knight,  whahad  indiscreetly  revealed  the  secret  to  his 
paramouv.  Catiline  then  openly  took  the  field,  and  soon 
raised  a  considerable  army :  but  was  utterly  defeated, 
and  killed  about  6t  B.  C. ;  and  dius  the  repid>]ic  was 
freed  from  the  present  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caesar  continued  to  advance  in  po- 
pularity and  in  power.  Soon  after  the- defeat  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  created  pontifex  maximus ;  and  after  thut 
was  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  subdued  several  nations 
that  had  never  before  been  subject  to  Rome.-  While  he 
was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  ritumed  from  the 
east,  and  was  received  with  the  highest  honours ;  but 
though  still  as  ambitious  as  ever,  he  now  affected  ex- 
traordinary modesty,  and  declined  accepting  of  the  ap- 
plause which  was  offered  him.  His  aim  was  to  assume 
a  sovereign  authority  without  seeming  to  desire  it ;  but 
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lie  was  seem  convinced,  that,  if  he  desired  to  reign  over 
his  fellow- citizens,  it  must  be  by  force  of  arms  He 
therefore  renewed  his  intrigues.  i\nd  sjiared  no  pains 
however  mean  and  scandalous,  to  increase  his  populari- 
ty. Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  sove- 
reignty divided  between  Crassus  and  Pompey,  each  of 
•whom  was  iMelFectually  struggling  to  get  the  better  of 
jthe  otlier.  Csesar,  no  less  a^nbitious  than  the  other  two, 
proposed  that  they  should  put  an  end  to  their  differences, 
and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  tlieir  power.  In  short, 
lie  projected  a  triumvirate,  or  association  of  three  pre- 
sons,  (Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself),  in  which  should 
be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  their  confederacy  more  lasting, 
they  bound  tliemselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  promises  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  suffer  nothing  to  be  under* 
taken  or  carried  into  execution  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  a 
second  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it ; 
though  at  present  none  perceived  tliat  this  was  the  case, 
except  Cato.  The  association  of  the  triumvirs  was  for 
A  long  time  kept  secret ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
))eople  except  Uie  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
for  which  the  state  reckoned  itself  indebted  to  Caesar. 
7'he  first  consequence  of  the  triumvirate  was  tlie  consul- 
ship of  Julius  Caesar.  Dut  though  this  was  obtained  by 
the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  found  himself  dis- . 
appointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  associate  with 
liim  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one  whom  he 
knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleased,  and  distributed 
large  sums  among  tlie  people  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  vote  for  him.  The  senate,  however,  and  even  -Cato 
himself,  resolved  to  defeat  the  tnumvir  at  his  own  wea- 
pons ;  and  having  therefore  set  up  another  candidate, 
distributed  such  immense  sums  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
Ci€sar,  notwithstanding  the  vast  riches  he  had  acquired, 
was  forced  to  yield.  This  defeat  proved  of  small  con- 
sequence. Cccsar  set  himself  to  engage  the  affections  of 
the  people ;  and  this  he  did,  by  an  agrarian  law,  so  ef- 
fectually, tliat  he  was  in  a  tnaimer  idolized.  The  law 
was  hi  itself  very  reasonable  and  just ;  nevertheless,  the 
senate,  perceiving  the  design  with  which  it  was  propos- 
ed, tliought  themselves  bound  to  oppose  it.  Their  op- 
position, however,  proved  fruitless :  the  consul  Bibulus, 
who  shewed  himself  most  active  inhis  endeavours  against 
it,  was  driven  out  of  the  assembly  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignity, and  IVom  that  day  became  of  no  consideration ; 
so  that  Csesar  was  reckoned  the  sole  consul 

The  next  step  t  iken  by  Caesar  was  to  secure  the 
knights,  as  he  liad  already  done  the  people ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
ttnnualiy  piid  into  the  treasury ;  afler  which  he  go- 
verned Rome  witli  an  absolute  sway  during  the  time  of 
his  consulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  liis  expedition  into  Gaul,  wliere  his  mi- 
litaiy  exploits  acquired  him  the  highest  reputation.— 
Pom)>cy  and  Crassus  in  the  mean  time  became  consuls, 
and  governed  as  despotically  as  Caesar  himself  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  first  consulate,  the  republic 
feU  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  disor- 
ders occasicmed  by  t^e  two  late  consuls.  At  last,  how- 
ever, tin's  confusion  was  ended  by  raising  Crassus  and 
Pompey  to  tlie  consulate  a  second  time,  lliis  was  no 
Booncr  done,  ihau^  new  partition  of  the  empire  v.'as 
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proposed.  Crassus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eastern 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain,  v« 
and  Cccsar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  tliis  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  This  law  was  passed  by  a  great  ma- 
jority ;  upon  which  Crassus  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  imagined  he  should  ea- 
sily overcome,  and  then  enrich  himself  with  their  spoils; 
Caesar  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  liis.  province,  staid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 

The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  hastening  to  a 
crisis.     Crassus,  having  oppressed  «11  the  provinces  of 
the  east,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians * ;  afler  which  the  two  great  rivals  Caesar  and  •  j^ 
Pompey  w  ere  lefl  alone,  without  any  third  person  who  Ma, 
could  hold  the  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the       192 
deadly  quarrels  which  were  about  to  ensue.     Matters,  Riv«liWp 
however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced  ^^^" 
to  A  Roman  province  t.     The  question  then  was,  whe-  p^^ 
ther  Ca?sar  or  Pompey  sliould  first  resign  the  commtind  f  Sce  Gmi 
of  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per- 
sons.   As  both  parties  saw,  that  whoever  first  laid  down 
his  arms  must  of  course  submit  to  the  other,,  both  refu- 
sed to  disarm  themselves.     As  Caesar,  however,  had 
amassed  immense  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condi- 
tion not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  RcHne 
to  his  interest.     One  of  the  consuls,  named  JEmiliiu 
Paftlus,  cost  him  no  less  than  1 500  talents,  or  L.3 1 0,6^ 5 
sterling  ;  but  the  other,  named  Marcellui,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.     Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
die  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  yoimg  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  so  exceedingly  debauched  and  ex- 
travagant, that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  milUons  and  a 
half  of  our  money.     Caesar,  by  enabling  him  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  and  supplying  him  with  money  to  pursue 
his  debaucheries,  secured  him  in  his  interest;  and  Curio, 
without  seeming  to  be  in  Caesar's  interest,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  most  essential  service.     He  proposed  that 
both  generals  should  be  recalled;  being  well  assured  that 
Pompey  would  never  consent  to  part  with  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  he 
had  been  invested,  so  that  Caesar  might  draw  from  Pom« 
pey's  re^sal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himself  in  his 
province  «t  the  head  of  his  troops.   This  proposal  threw 
the  opposite  party  into  great  embarrassments;  and  while 
both  professed  their  pacific  intentions,  both  continued 
in  readiness  for  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  war.— - 
Cicero  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  mediator ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  orator,  surprised  to  find  htm  so  obstinate,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  neglected  to  strengthen  his  army^ 
asked  him  with  what  ^ces  he  designed  to  make  head 
against  Caesar  ?    To  which  the  other  answered,  that  he 
needed  but  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  start 
up  out  of  the  ground.    Tliis  confidence  he  assumed  be- 
cause he  persuaded  himself  tliat  Ccesar's  men  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  to  extremities.     Caesar, 
however,  though  he  affected  great  moderation,  yet  kept 
himself  in  readiness  for  the  worst ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  senate  passed  the  fatal  decree  for  a  civil  war,  he  was       i^^ 
not  in  the  least  alarmed.     This  decree  was  issued  in  the  xhe  decrtt 
year  49  B.  C.  and  was  expressed  in  the  following  words:  for  a  dvil 
"  Let  the  consuls  for  Oie  year,  the  procolisul  Pompey,  «^"« 
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the  prcetors,  and  all  those  in  or  near  Rome  who  have 
been  consuls,  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  tlie  most 
proper  means,"  This  decree  was  no  sooner  passed  than 
the  consul  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  house  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was;  and  presenting  him  with  a  sword, 
"  We  require  you  (said  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  tliis 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops."  Pompey  obeyed :  and  Caesar  was  by  the  same 
decree  divested  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em- 
powered to  raise  4000  men  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  his  province. 

War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  ssnate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  opposing 
CiTsar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withstand  their 
authority  they  termed  a  tumult;  from  which  contemp- 
tible epithet  it  appeared  Uiat  they  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  the  enemy  whom  they  were  bringing 
upon  themselves.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro- 
man forces  to  be  assembled,  tcy^&dker  with  as  many  fo- 
reign troops  as  Pompey  should  think  proper ;  the  ex- 
penoe  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  th^  public 
treasury.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub- 
lic honours,  were  bestowed  upon  such  as  were  remark- 
able for  their  att  ichment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
Caesar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  what  concerned  his  own  interest.  Three  of  the  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  his  friends  weredrivenoutof  Rome,, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  disguised  like  slaves.  Ctesar 
showed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit ; 
and,  setting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  senate  and  patri- 
cians, exhorted  his  men  to  stand  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  served  so  long  with  success;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
resolved  to  begin  hostilities  immediately. 

The  first  design  of  Caesar  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  Arminium^  a  ctty  bordering  upon  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  consequently  a  part  of  his  province ;  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  dedaration  of  war,  he  re- 
solved to  keep  his  design  as  private  as  possible.  At  that 
time  he  himself  waa  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  sent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  desiring  the  officer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  *on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  assisted  at  a  show  of  gladiat<Nr8, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment  Towards  the  close  of 
die  day  he  arose  from  table,  desiring  his  guests  to  stay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  said  would  be  very  soon ; 
but,  instead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  to  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif- 
rent  roads,  to  avoid  being  observed.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  whieh  p^ted  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Ita- 
ly, the  succeeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  hesitate.  Turning  then  to 
Asinius  PoUio^  "  If  I  don't  cross  the  river  (said  he), 
I  am  undone  ;  and  if  I  do  cross  it,  how  many  calami- 
ties shall  I  by  this  means  bring  Upon  Rome  .*"  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  mused  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  crying 
out,  ''  The  die  is  cast,"  he  tlirew  himself  him  into  the  ri- 
ver, and  crossing  it,  marched  with  all  possible  speed  to 
Anninium,  which  he  reached  and  surprised  before  day- 
break. From  thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with 
hhn,  he  dispatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  hinir. 
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Tlie  activity  of  C«sar  struck  the  opposite  party  with  Itwn^ 
the  greatest  tm-or ;  and  indeed  not  without  reason^  for  ^^'y  *■ 
they  had  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  prepara- 
tions against  such  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey  him- 
self, no  less  alarmed  than  the  rest,  left  Rome  with  ade- 
sign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  hehad  two  legions  whom 
he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Ciesar's  army.  He 
communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  senate;  but  at 
the  same  time  acquainted  them,  tliat  if  any  magistrate 
or  senator  refused  to  follow  him,  he  should  be  treated  as 
a  friend  to  Caesar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Caesar,  having  raised  new  troops  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  sent  Marc  Antony  widi  a  detachment  to  seize 
Arctium,  and  some  other  officers  to  secure  Pisaurum 
and  Faniun,  while  he  himself  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximum,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi 
cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  ^s  Picenum  readily  sulnnitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  against  Corfinium,  the  capital  of 
thePeligni,  which  DomitiosAhenobarbusdefended  with 
thirty  cohorts.  But  Caesar  no  sooner  invested  it,  than 
the  garrison  betrayed  their  commander,  and  delivered 
him  up  with  many  senators,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  place,  to  Caesar,  who  granted  them  their  lives  and 
liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  con- 
queror, had  ordered  one  of  his  slaves,  whom  he  used  as  a 
physician,  to  give  him  a  dose  of  poison.  When  he  came 
to  experience  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror,  he  lament- 
ed his  misfortune,  and  blamed  the  hastiness  of  his  own 
resolution.  But  his  physician,  who  had  only  given  him 
a  sleeping  draught,  comforted  him,  and  received  his  li- 
berty as  a  reward  for  his  affection.  im 

PcHnpey,  thinking  himself  n«  longer  safe  at  Capua  Besieges 
after  the  reduction  of  Corfinium  retured  to  Brundu- **?*"P*y* 
sium,  with  a  design  to  carry  the  war  into  the  cast.  u]?^^S!* 
where  all  the  governors  were  his  creatures.  Caesar  fol-  gem. 
lowed  him  close ;  and  arriving  with  his  army  before 
Brundusium,  invested  the  place  on  the  land-side,  and 
undertook  to  shut  up  the  port  by  a  staccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  befi>re  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  whidi  had  conveyed  the  two  consuls  with  thirty 
oc^orts  to  D3rrrhatthium  being  returned.  Pompey  re-« 
solved  to  make  his  escape,  which  he  conducted  with  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  secret ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  • 
made  all  neeessary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditdies  cross  all  the  streets,  except  only  those 
two  that  led  to  the  port ;  in  the  ditches  he  planted 
sharp-pointed  stakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  these  precautions  he  gave  express  orden 
that  all  die  citizens  should  keep  within  doors  lest  they 
should  betray  his  design  to  the  enemy ;  and  then,  in  the 
space  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  li|^t-araied  in^try,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
walls  ;  and  tiiese,  likewise,  on  a  signal  given,  abandon- 
ing their  posU,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
ships.  Caesar»  perceiving  the  walls  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  scale  them,  and  make  Wiat  haste  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  had  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Brundusians  warned  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  windings  and  turnings,  led  them 
to  the  haven^  wheie  they  found  all  the  fledt  imder  sail,  e 
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«ome.     except  two  vessi'la,  which  ha'l  run  abound  in  goin^  out 

^'i^m^  of  the  harbour.     These  Ceesar  tonk,  made  the  soldiera 

on  hriard  pri timers,  and  brought  them  asho«^e. 

Ciesar,  seeing  himstlf,  by  the  flight  of  his  rival^  mas- 
ter of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  was  def^irons 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  wa-i  joined  by  the 
{^applies  which  he  expected  from  Asia.  But  being  des« 
litttte  of  shippings  he  resolved  to  go  first  to  Rome^and 
settle  some  sort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pass  in- 
to Spain,  to  drive  from  thence  Pompey's  troops,  who 
,  had  taken  possession  of  that  great  continent,  umler  the 
command  of  Afranius  and  l'etreiu«.  Before  he  left 
Brundusium,  hesent  Scribonius  Curio  with  three  les^ions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Q.  Valerius  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants, to  get  together  what  ships  he  could,  and  cross 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com- 
manded in  Sicily,  upon  the  first  news  pf  Curio's  land- 
ing there,  abandoned  the  island,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  consuls  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  -Q.  Valerius 
no  sooner  appeared  with  his  small  fleet  off  Sardinia, 
thin  the  Caralittni,  now  the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari, 
drove  out  Aureliiis  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for  the 
senate,  and  put  Csesar's  lieutenant  in  possession  both  of 
their  city  and  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  general  himself  advanced  to« 
wards  Rome ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  sena- 
tors then  in  Italy,  desiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi- 
tal and  a«sist  him  with  their  counsel.     Above  all,  he 
was  debirous  to  see  Cicero ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.     As  Caes.-.r  drew  near  the  ca- 
pital, he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu- 
nicipia :  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre- 
tended respect  to  the  ancient  customs,   he  t  )ok  up  his 
quarters  in  the  suburbs,  whither  the  whole  city  crowd- 
ed to  see  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
absent  near  ten  years.     And  now  suih  of  the  tribunes 
o\'  the  people  as  had  fied  'to  him  for  refuge  reassumed 
their functinns  muuntedthe  rostra,  and  endeavoured  by 
their  speeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of 
their  party.     Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  Cassius 
Longinus,  two  of  Caesar's  most  zealous  partisans,  moved 
that  the  senate  should  meet  in  the  subutbs,  that  the  ge- 
neral might  give  them  an  account  of  his  conduct    Ac- 
cordingly, such  of  the  senators  as  were  at  Romeassem-i 
bled ;  wl^u  Cce^ar  made  a  speech  in  justifiiation  of  alt 
his  proceedings,  and  conclude. I  hia  harangue  with  pro- 
posing a  deputation  to  Pumpey,  with  .offers  of  an  ac- 
commodation in  an  amicable  maimer.    He  even  desir«d 
the  CO  script  father*,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
gre.it  deference,  to  nominate  some  ot  their  venerable 
Lo:1y  to  carry  proposals  of  peace  to  the  consuls,  and  the 
general  of  the  consular  army  ;  but  none  of  the  senators 
would  take  upon  him  that  commission.  He  then  began 
to  think  of  providing  himself  with  the  necessary  sums 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  an<l  had  recourse  to  the  public 
treasury.     13ut  Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  opposed 
him  ;  alleging  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 
trea><ury,  but  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  consuls.     Csesar,  however,  without  regarding  the 
tribune,  went  directly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where 
the  public  money  was  kept.     But  the  keys  of  the  trea- 
fcury  having  been  carried  away  by  the  confrul  Lentulus, 
Jie  ordoreJ  the  doors  to  be  broken  open.     This  Metel- 
lus  bppostd  :  but  CcBSar,  in  a  passion,  laying  his  hand 
^h  hia  sword,  ihrtater.ed  to  kill  him  if  he  gave  him  eny 


farther  disturbance ;  which  sq  terrified  Metellus,  that     "•^ 
he  withdrew.     Casar  took  out  of  the  treasury,  which  '*■"  *  '*^ 
was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  immense  sum  ;  some  «    ^?* 
siy .  300,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.     With  this  supply  ^^^ 
of  money  he  raised  troops  all  over  Italy,  ami  sent  go-^  with  mo-' 
vernors  into  all  the  provinces  subject  to  the  republic,    ney  ftom 
CaE^?ar  now  made  Marc   Antxmy  commander  in  chief  ^^  l'**^ 
of  the  armies  in  Itoly,  sent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to  *'**^ 
govern  Illyricum,  assigned  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Lidnius 
Crassus,  appointed  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital;  and  having  got  together  some  ships  to 
cruise  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Do- 
labella,  and  of  the  other  to  young  Hortensius  tlie  son 
of  the  famous  orator.     As  Pompey  had  sent  governors 
into  the  same  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  wr.r 
was  kindled  in  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Howerer,  Ceesar  would  not  trust  any  of  his  lieutenants 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom- 
pey's  favourite  province,  buttooH  it  upon  hims^f;  and 
having  settled  his  affurs  in  great  haste  at  Rome,  re- 
turned to  Ariminum,  assembled  his  legions  there,  and 
passing  the  Alps,  entered  Transalpine  Gaul.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitanto  of  Marseilles  had  re- 
solved to  refuse  him  entrance  into  their  city ;  and  that 
X..  Domitius  Ahenoharbus,  whom  be  had  generously 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty  after  the  reduction  of  Cor- 
sinium,  had  set  sail  for  Marseilles  with  seven  galleys, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  clients  and 
slaves,  with  a  design  to  raise  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom- 
pey.    Caesar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  possession  of  such  an  important  place,  sent  for  the 
1 5  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  ^Ivised  them  not 
tobegina  war  with  him, l>ut  rather  follow  tlic  example 
of  luly,  and  submit     The  magistrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  soon  after  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
sUnd  neuter :  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  small  squadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 
dechured  general  «f  all  their  forces.     Hereupon  Ceesar 
immediately  invested  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 
ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Aries, 
in  order  to  block  up  the  port.     But  as  the  siege  was 
like  to  detain  him  too  Jong,  he  left  C  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  His  march  into  Spain,  where  he  be^n  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  success  of  a  great 
gereral.     Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces.  Varro. 
conHBanded  in  Farther  Spain  ;  and  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius, with  equal  power,  and  two  considerable  armies, 
in  Hither  Spain.  Caesar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marseilles, 
aent  Q.Fabius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  withthree  legions, 
to  take  jKissessinn  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  f-eixed.     Fabius  executed  bis  commission 
with  great  bravery,  entered  Spaln,and  left  the  way  opi  n 
for  Cesar,  who  quickly  followed  him.     As  soon  as  he 
had  crossed  the  mountains,  he  sent  out  scouts  to  observe 
the  situation  of  the  enemy ;  by  whom  he  was  informed, 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 
consisting  of  .five  l^ons,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 
5000  horse,  wereadvantageou>ly  posted  on«n  hill  of  an 
easy  accent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llerda,  now  Lerida, 
in  Cdtalonia.  Upon  this  advice  Cae.^ar advanced  within 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  encimpcij  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicciris  and  C  inga,  now  the  Segro  an^  (^^"ca^     Be- 
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■«««•  tween  the  eminence  on  which  Afranius  had  posted  him- 
self, and  the  city  of  Ilerda,  was  a  small  plain,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  rising  ground,  which  Cajsar  attemjited  to 
seize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi- 
cation between  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  provisions.  This  occasioned 
a  sharp  dispute  between  three  of  Caesar's  legions  and  an 
equal  nimiber  of  the  enemy,  which  lasted  five  hours  with 
equal  success,  both  parties  claiming  tlie  victory.  But 
after  all,  Afranius  s  men.  who  had  first  seized  the  post, 
maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  it  in  spite  or  Cae- 
ear's  utmost  efforts.  Two  days  after  tliis  battle,  conti- 
nual rains,  with  the  melting  of  Ihe  snow  on  tlie  moun- 
tains, so  swelled  the  two  rivers  between  which  Cssar 
was  encamped,  that  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his 
bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  great  distance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
between  his  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declared  for 
him ;  and  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that  his  army 
was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  sold  in  his 
camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  bushel,  that  is,  L.1  i2s. 
1  ^d.  sterling.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in 
vain ;  the  violence  of  the  ^eam  rendering  all  his  en- 
deavours fruitless. 

Upon  the  news  of  Caesar's  distress,  Pompey's  p  irty 
at  IlcHiie  began  to  take  courage.  Several  persons  of 
distinction  went  to  congratulate  Afranius's  wife  on  the 
success  of  her  husband's  arms  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
aeoators  who  had  hitherto  stood  neuter,  hastened  to 
Pompey's  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Csesar  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  all  hopes  of  his  party 
lost  Of  this  number  was  Cicero ;  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Atticus,  or  the  letters 
Caesar  himself  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him  to  join  nei- 
ther party,  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrliachium, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  nmrks  of  joy 
and  friendship.  But  the  joy  of  Pompey's  party  was 
not  long-lived.  For  Caesar,  after  having  attempted  se- 
veral times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caused  boats 
to  be  made  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  while  the 
enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
succours  that  were  sent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of 
^M<*  re-  that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
^  *^  carriages  22  miles  from  his  camp ;  where  with  won- 
derful quickness  a  great  detachment  passed  the  Sicoris, 
and  encamping  on  the  opposite  bank  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  buUt  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu- 
nication ^a|^  the  neighbouring  country^  received  the 
supplies  Mm  Gaul,  and  reliev^  the  wants  of  his  sol- 
diers. Ceesar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
sued the  armies  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  with  such  su- 
perior address  and  conduct,  that  he  forced  them  to  sub- 
mit without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be- 
came master  of  all  Hither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
disbanded  their  troops,  sent  them  out  of  thife  province, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  afler  having  solemnly  promised 
never  to  assemble  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Ceesar. 
Upon  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Hither  Spain,  the 
Spaniards  in  Farther  Spain,  and  one  Roman  legion, 
deserted  from  Varro,  Pompey's  governor  in  that  pro- 
vince, which  obliged  him  to  surrender  his  other  legion 
and  all  his  money. 

Csesar  having  Uius  reduced  all  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointed  Cassius  Longinus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned,  to  Marseilles ; 
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wliich  city  was  just  upon  the"  point  of  surrendering  after  nom«. 
a  most  vigoious  resistiuicc.  Though  the  inhabitar.ts  had  ^•^-y^"* 
by tlieir  late  treacliery deserved  a  severe  punij-hmeiit,  ytt 
he  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty  ;  but  stripped 
their  arsenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  tliem  to  deliver  up 
all  their  ships.  From  Marseilles  Cfesar  marched  into 
Cisalpine  Gaill ;  and  from  thence  hastened  to  Rcmc, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 
He  found  tlie  city  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  Most  of  the  senators  end  magi 
strates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  D3rrrliacliiiim.  How- 
ever, there  were  still  praetors  there ;  and  among  them  »,  «ectcd 
M.  jEmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  ^'^"*'* 
triumvirs  with  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony.  1  he  pra*- 
tor,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Caesar,  nominated  him 
dictator  of  his  own  authority,  and  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  senate.  Caesar  accepted  the  new  dignity  : 
but  neither  abused  his  -power  as  Sylla  hisd  done,  nor 
retained  it  so  long.  During  the  1 1  days  of  his  dicta- 
torship, he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
the  affections  both  of  tlie  people  and  the  patricians. 
He  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
ex.  ected  that  he  would  have  absolutely  cancelled  all 
debts  contracted  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  he 
only  reduced  the  interest  to  one-foiulh.  But  the  chief 
use  he  made  of  his  dictatorship  was  to  preside  at  the 
ele  tion  of  consuls  for  the  next  year,  when  he  got  him- 
sel'^  und  Servilius  Isauricus,  one  of  his  most  zealous 
partisans,  promoted  to  that  dignity.  ^09 

And  now  being  resolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  carry  Follows 
the  V  ar  into  the  east,  he  set  out  for  Brundueium,  whi-  Pompey 
ther  he  had  ordered  i2  legions  to  repair  with  all  pos-  "**®  ^^ 
aible  expedition.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  five  ^^'^ 
there.  The  rest,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
leisurely,  compl  ining  of  their  general  for  allowing  them 
no  respite,  but  hurr^^ingthem  continually  from  onecoun* 
try  to  another.  However,  (  aesar  did  not  wait  for  them^ 
but  set  sail  with  only  five  legions  and  600  horse  in 
the  beginning  of  January.  While  the  rest  were  waiting 
at  Brundusium  for  ships  to  transport  them  over  into 
Epirus,  Caesar  arrived  asife  with  his  five  legions  in  Chao- 
nin,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,  near  file  Ceraunian 
mountains.  There  he  landed  his  troops,  and  sent  the 
ships  back  to  Brundusium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  left  bdiind.  The  war  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  most  difiicult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  assembling  troops  from  all 
the  eastern  countries.  When  he  left  Italy,  he  had  only 
five  legions ;  but  since  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhachium  he 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  tliousand  archers, 
six  cohorts  of  slingers,  and  seven  thousand  horse,  h^id 
been  sent  him  by  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  AH 
the  free  cities  of  Asia  had  reinforced  his  army  with 
their  best  troops;  nay,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  historical 
poet,  succours  were  brought  him  from  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  east,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  south ;  at  least  it  is  certain,  that  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  S3rria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  fronx 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  took  up  arms  hx 
bis  favour.  He  had  almost  all  the  Rcnnan  knights, 
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that  is,  the  flower  of  tlie  young  nobility^  in  his  squa* 
droiifl^and  his  legions  consistedmostly  of  veterans  inured 
to  dangers  and  the    toils  of  war.      Pompey  himself 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  address;  and  had 
under  him  some  of  the  best  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conducted  armies  themselves.     As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  ships  of  war,  besides  a 
far  greater  number  of  small  vessels,  which  were  conti- 
nually cruising  on  the  coasts,  and  intercepted  such  ships 
as  carried  arms  or  provisions  to  the  enemy.     He  had 
likewise  with  him  above  200  senators,  who  formed  a 
more  niunerous  senate  than  that  at  Rome.     Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  last  year's  con- 
suls, presided  in  it ;  but  under  the  direction  of  Pompey 
their  protectoi*,  who  ordered  them  to  assemble  at  Thes- 
salonica,  where  he  built  a  stately  hall  for  that  purpose. 
There,  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca- 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  subject  to 
the  republic  should  be  sacked.     At  the  same  time  the 
conscript  fathers  assembled  atThessalonica  decreed,  that 
they  alone  represented  the  Roman  senate,  and  that  those 
who  resided  at  Rome  were  encouragers  of  tyranny,  and 
friends  to  the  tyrant     And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  most  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  support  of 
the  public  liberty.     Hence  many  persons  of  eminent 
probity,  who  had  hitherto  stood  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts.     Among  these  were  young  Brutus,  who 
afterwards  conspired  against  Csesar,  Tidius  Sextius,  and 
Labienus.     Brutus,  whose  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey's  order,  had  never  spoken  to 
him,  or  so  much  as  saluted  him  since  that  time :  but 
as  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  the  pub- 
lic liberty,  he  joined  him,  sacrificing  therein  his  private 
iiesentment  to  the  interest  of  the  public.     Pompey  re- 
ceived him  with  great  joy,  and  "was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  some  command  ;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom- 
pey there.     L4ibienus  likewise  forsook  his  old  benefac- 
tor, under  whom  he  had  served  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Gaulish  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though 
Caesar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  side  the  Alps.     In  short,  Pompey's 
party  grew  into  such  reputation,  that  his  cause  was  ge- 
nerally called  the  good  cattge,  while  Ccesar's  adherents 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and 
abettors  of  tyranny. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  landed,  he  marched  directly  to  Ori- 
cum,  the  nearest  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  taken  with- 
out opposition.  The  like  success  attended  him  at  Apol- 
lonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  siege  ;  and 
these  two  conquests  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provisions. 
This  success,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  news 
that  the  fleet  which  he  had  sent  back  to  Brundusium  to 
transport  the  rest  of  his  troops  had  been  attacked  by  Bi- 
bulus,  one  of  Pompey's  admirals,  who  had  taken  30, 
ftnd  inliumanly  burnt  tliem  with  the- seamen  on  board. 
This  gave  Csesar  great  uneasiness,  especially  as  he  heard 
that  Bibulus,  with  1 10  ships  of  war,  had  taken  posse»* 
sion  of  all  the  harboiurs  between  Salonium  and  Oricum ; 
so  that  the  legions  at  Brundusium  could  not  venture  to 


crossthc  sea  without  gi-eat  danger  of  falBng  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  By  this  Csesar  was  so  much  embarras- 
sed, that  he  made  proposals  of  accommodation  upon  ve- 
ry moderate  terms ;  being  no  other  than  that  both  Pom- 
pey and  he  should  disband  tlieir  armies  within  three 
days,  renew  their  former  friendship  witli  solemn  oaths, 
and  return  together  to  Italy.  These  proposals  were 
sent  by  Vibullius  Rufus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pompiey, 
whom  Caesar  had  twice  taken  prisoner.  Pompey,  how« 
ever,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good  fortune,  an- 
swered that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any  terms,  lest  it 
should  be  said  that  he  o>a  ed  his  life  and  return  to  Italy 
to  Caesar's  favour.  However,  the  latter  again  sent  one 
Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the  proposals ;  but 
while  they  were  conferring  together,  a  party  of  Pom- 
pey's men  coming  up  to  them,  discharged  their  darts  st 
Vatinius  and  those  who  attended  him.  Some  of  the 
guards  were  wounded,  and  Vatinius  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  advanced  towards  Dyrrha- 
chium,  in  hopes  of  surprising  that  important  place;  but 
Pompey  unexpectedly  appearing,  he  halted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Apius,  where  he  intrenched  himself,  as 
having  but  a  small  number  of  troops  in  comparison-  of 
the  formidable  army  which  attended  Pompey.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  durst  not 
cross  the  river  in  Caesar's  sight;  so  that  the  two  armies 
continued  for  some  time  quiet  in  their  respective  camps. 
Caesar  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Marc  Antony,  who 
commanded  the  legions  he  had  left  in  Italy,  to  come  to 
his  assistance;  but  receiving  no  answer,  Caesar  disguised 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  with  all  imaginable 
secrecy  went  on  board  a  flsherman's  bark,  with  a  design 
to  go  over  to  Brundusium.  though  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  cruising  on  the  coasts  both  of  Greece  ind  Italy. 
This  design,  however,  miscarried,  by  reason  of  the  boat 
being  put  back  by  contrary  winds ;  and  thus  Caesar  was 
restored  to  his  soldiers,  who  had  been  very  uneasy  at  his 
absence.  He  was  no  sooner  landed  than  he  dispatched 
Posthumiua,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  most  pressing 
orders  to  Marc  Antony,  Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to 
bring  the  troops  to  him  at  all  adventures.  Gabinius, 
unwilling  to  expose  «ll  the  hopes  of  his  general  to  the 
hazards  of  the  sea,  thought  it  safer  to  march  a  great 
way  about  by  Illyricum,  and  therefore  engaged  all  the 
legionaries  he  could  to  follow  him  by  land.  But  the 
Ill3rrians,  who.  had,  unknown  to  him,  declar^  for  Pom- 
pey, fell  unexpectedly  upon  him  and  killed  ran  and  his 
men,  not  one  escaping.  Marc  Antony  and  Calenus, 
who  went  by  sea,  were  in  the  greatest  danger  from  one 
of  Pompey's  adniirals ;  but  had  the  good  luck  to  bring 
their  troops  safe  to  shore  at  Nyphaeum,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ApoUonia.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Antony  was  huided,  Pompey  marched  to  prevent  his 
joining  Caesar.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  instantly  de* 
camped,  and  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  lieutenant, 
joined  him  before  Pompey  came  up.  Then  Pompey, 
not  caring  to  engage  them  when  united,  retired  to  an 
advantageous  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrbachi- 
um,  known  by  the  name  of  /Isparagittm,  and  there  en- 
camped. Caesar  having  thus  at  length  g«>t  all  his  troops 
together,  resolved  to  finish  the  war  by  one  general  ac- 
tion, and  determine  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  by  his 
own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival     Xo  this  end  he  of* 
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fered  Pompej  battle,  and  kept  his  army  a  great  while 
drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  But  Poropey  declin- 
ing an  enga^^ement,  he  decamped,  and  turned  toxvards 
Dyrrtiachium,  as  if  he  designed  to  surprise  it,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  draw  Pompcy  into  the  plain.  But 
Pompey,  looking  u])on  the  taking  of  Dy  rrhachium  as  a 
cfaimeriod  project,  followed  Ccesar  at  some  distance,  and 
lettiog  him  draw  near  to  the  city,  encamped  on  a  hill 
called  Peira,  which  commande<l  tlie  sea,  whence  he 
tould  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  Greece  and  Asia 
while  Caesar  was  forced  to  bring  corn  by  land  from 
Epirus,  at  a  vast  expence,  and  through  many  dangers. 
This  inconvenience  put  Caesar  upon  a  new  design, 
which  was  to  surround  an  army  far  more  numerous  than 
fata  own,  and,  by  shutting  them  up  within  a  narrow 
tract  of  ground,  distress  them  as  much  for  want  of  fo- 
rage as  his  troops  were  distressed  for  want  of  com.  Pur- 
suant to  this  design,  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation 
lit  amp.  fi«»^  **  *^  V^^^  round  Poropcy's  camp,  and  kept  him 
so  closely  blocked  up,  that  though  his  men  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  provisions  by  sea,  yet  the  horses 
of  his  army  began  soon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Caesar's  men,  though  in  the  utmost 
distress  for  want  nf  com,  yet  bore  all  with  incretlible 
cheerfulness ;  protesting  that  they  would  rather  live 
iip(m  the  bark  of  trees  than  suffer  Pompey  to  escape, 
now  they  had  him  in  their  power.  Cssar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  such  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  Sar« 
dtnia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
herb  called  clcera,  which  they  steeped  in  milk ;  and  that 
when  the  enemy  insulted  them  on  account  of  the  star- 
ving condition  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  several 
of  these  loaves  among  diem,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
hopes  of  subduing  them  by  famine.  "  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  vuch  roots  (said  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  escape."  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
distempers  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  array,  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  incio* 
sed  him,  but  was  always  repulsed  with  loss.  At  length, 
being  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  want  of  fo- 
rage, he  resolved  at  all  events  to  force  the  enemjr's  lines 
and  escape.  With  the  assistance,  therefore,  and  by  the 
advice  of  two  deserters,  he  embarked  his  archers,  sling- 
era,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  himself  by 
land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack  that  part 
of  Caesar's  lines  which  was  next  to  the  sea^  and  not  yet 
quite  finished.  He  set  out  from  his  camp  in  the  dead 
^"^'  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  post  he  designed  to 
force  by  break  of  day,  he  began  the  attack  by  sea  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  The  ninth  legion,  which  de-. 
fended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for  some  time  a  vi- 
gorous resistance;  but  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
Pompey's  men,  who  came  by  sea,  and  landed  between 
Cesar's  two  line?,  tliey  fled  with  such  precipitation,  that 
the  succours  Marcellinu^sent  them  from  a  neighbouring 
post  could  not  stop  them.  The  ensign  who  carried  the 
eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  but  nevertheless,  tiefore  he  died,  had  pre- 
aenoe  of  mind  enough  to  consign  the  eagle  to  the  caval- 
ry of  the  parry,  desiring  them  to  deliver  it  to  Ca?sar. 
Pompey^s  men  pursued  the  fugitive?,  and  made  such  a 
slaughter  of  them » that  all  the  centurions  ot  the  first  co- 
hort were  cut  off  4*xcept  one.  And  now  Pompey's  army 
broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  the  posts  Caesar  had  forti- 
fied, and  were  advancing  to  attack  Marcellinus,  who 
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guarded  a  neijirhbauring  fort ;  but  Marc  Anton)''  coming 
very  reasonably  to  his  relief  with  12  cohorts,  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  retire. 

Soon  after  Csesar  himself  arrived  with  a  strong  reiir-  CaEsar  (!•« 
forcement,  and  posted  himself  on  the  shore,  in  order  to  feotedand' 
prevent  such  attempts  for  the  future.  From- this  post  V]^** 
he  observed  an  old  camp  which  he  had  made  within  the  ^^* 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclosed,  but  afterwards  abau- 
doned.  Upon  his  quitting  if,  Pompey  had  taken  pos* 
session  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  post 
Ccesar  resolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le- 
gion which  Pompey  had  posted  there.  Accordingly, 
he  advanced  secretly  at  the  head  of  S3  cohorta  in  two 
lines  J  and  arriving  at  the  old  camp  before  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacked  it  with  great 
vigour,  forced  the  first  intrenchment,  notwithstanding 
the  brave  resistance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to 
the  second,  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  But  here 
his  fortune  changed  on  a  sudden.  His  right  wing,  in 
looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  caihp,  marched  aJong 
the  outside  of  a  trench  which  Caesar  had  formerly  car- 
ried on  from  the  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400  paces,, 
to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  mistook  for 
the  rampart  of  the  camp ;  and  being  led  away  by  that 
mistake  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  soon  afler  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who 
came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large  body  of 
horse.  Then  the  legion  which  Cssar  had  attacked  ta- 
king courage,  made  a  brisk  sally,  drove  his  men  back 
to  the  first  intrenchment  which  they  had  seized,  and 
there  put  diem  in  great  disorder  while  they  were  at- 
tempting to  pass  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the  mean  thne, 
falling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank,  completed 
their  defeat;  and  then  flying  to  the  enemjr's  right  wing, 
which  had  passed  the  tren(£  mentioned  above,  and  was 
abut  up  between  that  and  theramparta  of  the  old  camp, 
made  a  most  dreadful  slaughter  of  them.  The  trench 
was  filled  with  dead  bodies,  many  falling  into  it  in  that 
disorder,  and  others  passing  over  diem  and  pressing  them 
to  death. 

In  this  distress,  Caesar  did  all  he  could  to  stop  tlie 
flight  of  his  legionaries  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  stand- 
ard-bearers themselves  thvew  down  the  Roman  eaglea 
when  Caesar  endeavoured  td  s^op  them,  and  left  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occasion  took  S2 
standards ;  a  disgrace  which  Caesar  had  never  suffered 
before.  He  was  himself  in  no  small  danger  of  falling 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he  took  hold 
of  when  flying,  bidding  him  stand  and  face  about ;  but 
the  man,  apprehensive  of  the  danger  he  waa  in,  drew 
his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  him,  had  not  one  of 
his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  his  arm. 
Cae&ai  lost  on  this  occasion  960  of  his  foot,  400  of  his 
horse,  5  tribunes,  and  SZ  centurions.  soT 

This  loss  and  disgrace  greatly  mortified  Cssar,  but  'f ^  retrieret 
did  not  discourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lenity  '"*  '^^ 
and  eloquent  apaches  recovered  the  apirit  of  his  troops, 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Apollonia, 
where  he  paid  the  army,  and  lefc  hia  sick  and  wounded. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
Metellns,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  was  encamped.  He 
hoped  either  to  draw  hia  rival  into  some  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipio  if  not  assisted.  He  met  with  great 
difficidties  on  his  march,  the  countries  through  whjclL  i 
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he  passed  refusing  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions ; 
to  such  a  degree  was  his  reputation  sunk  since  his  last 
defeat !  On  his  entering  Thessaly  he  w'as  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  heutenants,  whom  he  had  sent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Having  now  got  all 
his  force  together,  he  marchpd  directly  to  Gomphi, 
the  first  town  of  Thessaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  interest,  but  now  declared  against  him.  Whereup- 
on he  attacked  it  with  so  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garrison  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  made  himself  master  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  lie  marched  to  Metropolis,  ano- 
ther considerable  town  of  'f  hessaly,  which  immediate- 
ly surrendered  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, except  Larissa,  of  which  Scipio  had  made  himself 
master. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im- 
portuned by  the  senators  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Oyrrliachium,  and  followed  Caesar,  firmly 
resolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  distress 
him  by  keeping  close  at  his  heels,  straitening  his  quar- 
ters, and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  As  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement^  but  always 
declined  i^  his  friends  and  subalterns  began  to  put  ill 
constructions  on  bis  dilatoriness  to  his  face. 

These,  together  with  the  complaints  of  his  soldiers, 
made  him  at  length  resolve  to  venture  a  general  action. 
With  this  design  he.  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the 
cities  of  Pharsalia  and  Thebes  ;  which  latter  was  also 
called  Philippa,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perses,  who,  having  reduced  the  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  high  mountains ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
still  averse  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  a  place 
altogether  inaccessible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But 
notwithstanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  irre* 
solute,  and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  issue  of  a  single 
action ;  being  still  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
maxim,  that  it  was  better  to  destroy  the  enemy  by  fa- 
tigues and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  vete- 
rans, who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  despair.  As  he 
put  off  from  day  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  des- 
cending into  the  plain  where  Cssar  was  encamped,  his 
officers  forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to 
a  man  were- for  venturing  a  general  action  the  very 
next  day.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
own  judgment  to  tlie  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude ; 
and  the  necessary  measures  were  taken  for  a  general 
engagement. 

The  event  of  this  battle  was  in  the  highest  degree 
fortunate  for  Csesar  • ;  who  resolved  to  pursue  his  ad' 
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•Sec Phar- y^ntage,  and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
should  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am- 
phipolis,  he  sent  off  his  troops  before  him,  and  then  em- 
barked on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  cross  the 
Hellespont ;  but  in  the  middle  of  tlie  strait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey's  comma^^diers,  at  the  head  of  ten 
ships  of  war.  Caesar,  no  way  terrified  at  the  superiority 
of  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
submit.     The  other  inst:mtly  obeyed,  awed,  by  the  tpr* 


ror  of  Caesar's  name,  and  Surrendered  himself  and  his 

fleet  at  discretion.  '"•IT' 

From  thence  he  continued  liis  voyage  to  Ephesus, 
tlien  to  Rhodes ;  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  fled  to  Egypt ;  wherefore,  losing  no  time,  he  set  • 
sail  for  that  kingdom,  and  airived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  ;  a  very  incons  derable  force  to  keep 
such  a  powerful  kingdom  under  subjection.      But  he 
was  now  jjrown  so  secure  in  his  good  fortune,  that  he 
expected  to  find  obedience  everywhere.  Upon  his  land- 
ing, the  first  accounts  he  received  were  of  Pompey's 
miserable  end,  who  had  been  assassinated  by  orders  of 
tlie  treacherous  king  as  soon  as  he  \%  ent  on  shore;  and      <'* 
soon  afler  one  of  the  murderers  came  witli  his  head  and  ]*^^ 
ring  as  a  most  grateful  present  to  the  conqueror.      But "  ^^ 
Caesar  turned  away  from  it  with  horror,  and  shortl j  af- 
ter ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me- 
mory  on  the  spolE  where  he  was  murdered  ;  «nd  a  tem- 
ple near  the  place,  to  Nemesis,  who  was  tlie  goddess 
that  punished  diose  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  adver* 
sity. 

It  should  seem  that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 
some  hopes  of  breaking  off  fill  alliance  with  the  Ro* 
mana;  which  they  considered,  as  in  fact  it  was,  but  a 
specious  subjection.     They  first  began  to  take  ofience 
at  Caesar's  carrying  the  ensigns  of  Roman  pow*  r  before 
him  as  he  entered  the  dty.     Photinus,*the  eunuch,  also 
treated  him  with  disrespect,  and  even  attempted  his  life^      f n 
Caesar,  howevec,  concealed  his  resentment  till  he  had  ^^^ 
a  force  sufficient  to  punish  his  treachery  ;  and  sending  ^^^ 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en-  J^ 
rolled  for  Pompey's  service,  as  being  the  nearest  to 
Egjrpt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repose  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  king's  minister.     However,  he 
soon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himself  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts :  and  declared,  that,  as  being 
a  R^an  consul,  it  was  his  duty  to  settle  the  succession 
to  the  Egjrptian  crown. 

There  were  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  sister ;  who,  by  the  custom  of 
the  country,  was  also  bis  wife,  and.  by  their  father's 
will,  shared  jointly  in  the  succession.  However,  not  be- 
ing  contented  wiUi  a  bare  participation  of  power,  she 
aimed  at  governing  alone ;  but  being  opposed  in  her 
views  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  confirmed  herbrother^s 
title  to  the  crown,  she  was  banished  into  Syria  with  Ar-. 
sinoe  her  younger  sister. 

Caesar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  sent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
plead  dieir  cause  before  him.     Photinus,  the  young 
king's  guardian,  who  had  long  borne  the  most  invele^ 
rate  hatred  as  well  to  Cesar  as  to  Cleopatra,  disdained 
this  propos  1,  and  backed  his  refusal  by  sending  anarmy      t^f 
of  20,000  men  to  besiege  him  in  Alexandria.     Caesar  "^  Y^ 
bravely  repulsed  the  enemy  for  some  time ;  but  finding  ^^^ 
the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  so  small 
an  army  as  he  then  had  witli  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa- 
lace,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo« 
sed  to  make  a  stand.     Achillas,  who  commanded  die 
Egyptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour,  and 
still  aimed  at  making  himself  master  of  the  fleet  that  lay 
before  the  palace.     Csesar,  howcverft;tQp  well  knew  the 
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Rome,  importance  of  those  ships  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  and 
^"y  *"^  therefore  burnt  them  all  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent it.  He  next  possessed  himself  of  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexandrian  port,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  supplies  sent  him  from  all 
aides ;  and  in  this  situation  he  determined  to  withstand 
the  united  force  of  all  the  Eg3rptian8. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre- 
sent  turn  in  her  favour,  resolved  to  depend  rather  on 
Caesar's  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fact,  assembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  support  her  claims;  but  now  judged  it  the 
wisest  way  to  rely  entirely  an  the  decision  of  her  self- 
elected  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  she  justly  conceived, 
were  so  likely  to  influence  Caesar,  as  the  charms  of  her 
person  •  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  Caesar,  as  her 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  all  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  palace.  For  this  purpose,  she  went  on  board  a  small 
vessel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  palace;  where, 
being  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  she  was  carried  by  one 
Aspolodortis  into  the  very  chamber  of  Cssar.  Her  ad- 
dress at  first  pleased  him ;  but  her  caresses,  which  were 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence^  ^itirely  brought 
him  over  to  second  her  claims.  ^ 

While  Cleopatra  was  thus  emplbyed  in  forwarding 
her  own  views,  her  sister  Arsinoe  was  alsostrenuously  en- 
gaged in  the  camp  in  pursuing  a  separate  interest  She 
had  found  means,  by  the  assistance  of  one  Ganymede 
her  confidant,  to  make  a  large  division  in  the  Egyptian 
army  in  her  favour ;  and  soon'afler  caused  Achillas  to 
be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the  command  in 
his  stead,  and  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour 
than  before.  Ganymede's  principal  efibrt  was  by  let- 
ting in  the  sea  upon  those  canals  which  supplied  the  pa- 
lace with  fresh  water;  but  this  inconvenience  Caesar  re- 
/  medied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  weUs.  His  next 
endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Caesar's  24th 
legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain.  He  soon 
after  made  himself  master  of  a  bridge  which  joined  the 
isle  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  which  post  Csesar 
was  resolved  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  heat  of  action, 
some  mariners  came  and  joined  the  combatants;  but  be- 
ing seized  with  a  panic,  instantly  fled,  and  spread  a  ge- 
neral terror  through  the  army.  A 11  Caesar's  endeavours 
to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the  confusion  was  past 
remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned  or  put  to  the 
sword  in  attempting  to  escape ;  on  which,  seeing  the  ir- 
remediable disorder  of  his  troops,  he  retired  to  a  ship 
in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was  just  opposite. 
However,  he  was  no  sooner  on  board  than  great  crowds 
entered  at  the  same  time  with  him  ;  upon  which,  appre- 
hensive of  the  ship's  sinking,  he  jumped  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  200  paces  to  the  fleet  that  lay  before  the  pa- 
lace. 

The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the 
palace  ineffectual,  endeavoured  at  least  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Caesar's  power,  as  he  had  seized  upon  liia  person 
in  tlie  beginning  of  their  disputes.  For  this  purpose 
they  made  use  of  their  customary  arts  of  dissimulation, 
professing  the  utmost  desire  of  peace,  and  only  wanting 
the  presence  ofl  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  sanction  to 
the  treaty.  Caesar,  who  was  sensible  of  their  perfidy, 
neverthelessconcealedhis  suspicions,  and  gave  them  their 
king,  as  he  was  under  no  apprehensions  from  the  abili- 
tias  of  a.  boy.    Ptolemy,  however,  the  instant  he  was 


set  at  liberty,  instead  of  promoting  peace,  made  every      IRnwir 
effort  to  give  vigour  to  hostilities.  ^^'<  *^ 

In  this  manner  Caesar  was  hemmed  in  for  some  time :  .^^^ 
but  he  was  at  last  relieved  from  this  mortifying  situa-  ^^y^yj^  ** 
tion  by  Mithridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful partizans ;  who,  collecting  a  numerous  army  in  Sy- 
via,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium,  re- 
pulsed  the  Egyptian  army  with  loss,  and  at  last,  joining 
with  Caesar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himself,  attempt- 
ing to  escape  on  bcMird  a  vessel  that  was  sailing  down 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  ship's  sinking ;  and  Cae- 
sar thus  became  master  of  all  Egypt  without  any  further 
opposition.  He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleopatra, 
with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but  an  infant, 
should  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of  their 
father's  will;  and  drove  out  Arsinoe  with  Ganymede 
into  banishment 

Caesar  now  for  a  while  seemed  to  relax  from  the  usual 
activity  of  his  conduct,  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.     Instead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and  quell 
the  remains  of  Pompey's  parl^',  he  abandoned  himself 
to  his  pleasures,  passing  wnole  nights  in  feasts  with  the 
young  queen.     He  even  resolved  to  attend  her  up  the 
Nile  into  Ethiopia ;  but  the  brave  veterans,  who  liad 
long  followed  his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his  con- 
duct, and  refused  to  be  partners  in  so  infamous  an  expew 
dition.     Thus,  at  length,  roused  from  his  lethargy,  he 
left  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  was  after- 
wards named  Cassario,  int>rder  to  oppose  Phamaces  the 
king  of  Pontus,  who  had  now  made  some  inroads  u])on 
the  dominions  of  Rome.   Here  he  was  attended  with  the  - 
greatest  success,  as  we  have  related  under  the  article  - 
Pontus  ;  and  having  settled  affairs  in  this  part  of  the       ^^j^ 
emph-e,  as  well  as  time  would  permit,  he  embarked  for  Arrive*  in 
Italy,  where  he  arrived  sooner  than  his  enemies  could  luily,  and 
expect,  but  not  before  his  affairs  thero  absolutely  re-  «»»  •ft*' 
quired  his  piesence.    He  had  been,  during  his  absence,  "°^*'J'5^ 
created  ctmsul  for  ^ve  years,  dictator  for  one  year,  and  JJJn  ioio  " 
tribune  c^  the  people  for  life.     Btit  Antony,  who  in  the  Afriou 
mean  time  governed  in  Rome  for  him,  had  filled  the  ci- 
ty with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many  commotions  en« 
sued,  which  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Caesar  could  ap- 
pease.    However,  by  his  moderation  and  humanity,  he 
soon  restored  tranquillity  to  the  city,  scarce  making  any 
distinction  between  those  of  his  own  and  the  opposite 
party.     Thus  having,  by  gentle  means,  restored  his  au-* 
thority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  march  into  Africa, 
where  Pompey's  party  had  found  time  to  rally  under 
Scipio  and  Cato,  assisted  by  Juba  king  of  Mauritania. 
But  the  vigour  of  his  proceedings  had  like  to  have  been 
retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  bis  own  army.     Those  veteran 
legions,  who  had  hitiiierto  conquered  all  that  came  be« 
fore  diem,  b^;an  to  murmur  for  not  having  received 
the  rewards  which  they  had  expected  for  their  past  ser* 
vices,  and  now  insisted  upon  their  discharge.  However,* 
Caesar  found  means  to  quell  the  mutiny ;  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  diligence,  landed  with  a  small  party^ 
in  Africa,  the  rest  of  the  army  following  soon  af^er. 
After  many  movements  and  skirmishes,  he  resolved  at 
last  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle.     For  this  purpose  he> 
invested  the  city  of  Thapsus,  supposing  that  Scipio  would 
attempt  its  relief,  which  turned  out  according  to  his 
expectations.     Scipio,  joining  with  thfc^^'«ft%>Kssv%^. 
Mauritania^  adcviiccv^^^  ^'^  \»»  ^arcK^  ^  %53i^  ^^^^?g^^f^_ 
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liome.     near  Cttsar,  they  soon  came  to  a  general  battle*     Cae- 

^*"^^r*^  iar's  success  was  as  usual ;  the  enemy  received  a  com* 

91^       plete  and  final  overthrow,  with  little  loss  on  his  side. 

^^^  *^  Juba,  and  Petreius  his  general^  killed  each  other  in  de-i 

Ponmey,      ^P^^^  >  Scipio,  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  into  Spam, 

fell  in  among  the  enemy^  and  was  slain ;  so  that  of  all 

the  generals  of  that  undone  party^  Cato  was  now  alooe 

remaining. 

This  extraordinary  man,  having  retired  into  Africa 
afler  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  had  led  the  wretdied. 
remains  of  that  defeat  through  burning  deserts  and 
tracts  infested  with  serpents  of  various  malignity^  and 
was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.     Still,  howevef,  in  love  with  even  the  show 
of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  principal 
^^g       citizens  into  a  senate,  and  conceived  a  resolution  o£ 
Cato  kills    folding  out  the  town.     He  accordingly  assembled  his 
himselfl       senators  upon  this  occasion,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand 
a  siege;  but  finding  his  admonitions  ineffectual,  he 
*  See  Cato,  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword  *.     Upon  his  death,  the 
war  in  Africa  being  completed,  Caesar  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Rome ;  and,  97  if  he  had  almdged  all  his  for* 
mer  triumphs  only  to  increase  the  splendour  of  this,  the 
citizens  were  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  the  number  of  thecountries  he  hadsubdued. 
It  lasted  four  days :  the  first  was  for  Gaul,  the  second 
for  £gypt>  the  third  for  his  victories  in  Asia,  and  the 
fourth  for  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.     To  every  one  of 
his  soldiers  he  gavea  sum  equivalent  to  about  1501.  of 
our  money,  double  that  sum  to  the  centurions,  and  four 
times  as  much  to  the  superior  officers.     The  citizens 
also  shared  his  bounty ;  to  every  one  of  whom  he  distri- 
buted 10  bushels  of  corn«  10  pounds  of  oil,  and  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  about  two  pounds  sterling  of  ours. 
He,  after  this,  entertained  the  people  at  about  20,000 
tables,  treated  them  with  the  combat  of  gladiators,  and 
filled  Rome  with  a  concourse  of  spectators  from  every 
217        part  of  Italy. 
Honours  The  people  now  seemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 

heaped  up«  modes  of  homage  and  unusual  methods  of  adulation  for 
on  him  at^  ^|,^j,.  gygat  enslaver.  •  He  was  created,  by  a  new  title, 
M agister  Morum,  or  Master  of  the  Morals  of  the  Peo- 
ple;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor,  Father  ef  hi* 
€0UfUry  ;  his  person  was  declare  d  sacred  ;  and,  in  short, 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  the  great  dig- 
nities of  the  state  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  no 
sovereign  could  make  better  use  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  repressing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue.  He  communicated  the  power  of 
judicature  to  the  i»enators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by 
many  sumptuary  laws  restrained  the  s&mdalous  lux- 
uries of  the  rich.  He  proposed  rewards  to  ell  such  as 
had  many  children  :  ard  took  the  most  prudent  me- 
thods of  repcopling  the  city,  that  had  been,  exhausted  in 
the  late  commotions;  and  besides  his  other  works,  he 
greatly  reformed  the  kalendar. 

Having  thus  restored  prospenty  once  more  to  Rome, 
he  again  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  oppose  an  army  which  had  been  raided  there 
under  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and  Labienus  his  Tormer 
general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with  his  usual 
celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  enemy  thought 
him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cneius  and  Sextus,  Pom- 
pey's  sons,  profiting  by- their  unhappy  father's  example, 
.rc&olved  as  much  as  possible  to  protract  the  war ;  so  thbt 
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the  first  operations  of  the  twoarmies  were  spent  in  ai^es 
and  fruitless  attempts  to  surprise  each  other  At  Imgth 
Ccesar,  aAer  taking  many  cities  from  the  eticmy,  and 
pursuing  young  Pompey  with  unwearied  perseverance, 
compelled  him  to  come  to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Munda. 

After  a  most  obstinate  engagement,  Ciesar  gained  a  ^J^ 
complete  victory  (  see  Munda  );  andhavinir  now  sub-  ^^^g^i 
dued  all  his  enemies,  be  returned  to  Rome  for  the  last  ihevUi 
time  to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours^  and  to  enjoy  cf  Ff  ^ 
an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  sUte.  ^^ 
Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  moderation  in  the  en-*^ 
joymcnt  of  hi«  power ;  he  left  the  consuls  to  he  named 
by  the  people ;  but  as  he  possessed  all  the  authority  of 
the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to  sink  into  contempt. 
He  enlarged  the  number  of  senators  also  ;  but  ms  he  hjul 
previouslydestroyed  their  power,  their  new  honours  were 
but  empty  titles.     He  took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  him,  bat  not  till  he  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  resistance.    He  even  set  up  once 
more  the  statues  of  Pompey ;  which,  boweyer,  as  Ci- 
cero observed,  he  only  did  to  secure  his  own.     The  rest 
of  this  extraordinary  man's  life  was  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state.  He  adorned  the  city  with  mag- 
nificentbuildings;  herebuilt  Carthage  andCorinth^send- 
ing  colonies  to  both  cities;  he  midertook  to  level  seve- 
ral mountains  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes  near 
Rome,  and  designed  to  cut  throueh  the  Isthmus  of  Pe-> 
loponnesus.     Thus  he  formed  mighty  projects  and  dew     m 
signs  beyond  thelimits  of  the  longest  life ;  but  thej^reat-  Bin* 
est  of  all  was  his  intended  expedition  against  the  Parthi-  ^NP* 
ans,  by  which  he  designed  to  revengethe  death  of  Cras* 
sus ;  then  to  pass  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scylhia 
along  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  sea;  from  thence  to 
open  himself  a  way  through  the  immeasurable  forests  of 
Germany  into  Gaul,  and  so  return  to  R<Hne.     These 
were  the  aims  of  ambitum :  but  the  jealousy  of  a  few 
individuals  put  an  end  to  them  all. 

The  senate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Caesar  with 
tresh  honours,  andhe  continued  with  equal  vanity  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  called  one  of  the  months  of  the  year 
after  his  name ;  they  stamped  money  with  his  image  ; 
they  ordered  his  statue  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  empire ;  they  instituted pubUc sacrifices  onhis  birth** 
day ;  and  tidked,  even  his  lite*time,  of  enrolling  him  in 
the  number  of  their  gods.  Antony,  at  one  of  their  pub- 
lic fe&tivals,  foolishly  ventured  to  offer  him  a  diadem  ; 
but  he  put  it  back  again,  refusing  it  several  times,  and 
receiving  at  every  refusal  loud  acclamations  from  the 
people.  One  day,  when  the  senate  ordered  him  some 
particular  honours,  he  neglected  to  rise  from  his  seat ; 
and  from  that  moment  is  said  to  have  been  marked  for 
destruction.     It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended  I 

to  make  himself  king  ;  for  though  in  fact  he  already  I 

was  so,  the  people,  who  had  an  utter  aversion  t3  the 
name,  could  not  bear  his  assuming  the  title.  Whether 
he  really  designed  to  assume  that  empty  honour  must 
now  for  ever  remain  a  secret ;  but  certain  it  is>  that  the 
unsuspecting  openness  of  his  conductmarked  something 
like  a  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  his  intentions. 
When  informed  by  those  about  him  of  the  jealousies  of 
many  persons  who  envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to 
say.  That  be  had  rather  die  once  by  treason,  than  to 
live^onuDually  in  the  8pprehen8ioi|^of  iu  and  to  con- 
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vince  the  world  how  little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his 
enemies,  he  disbanded  his  company  of  Spanish  guards^ 
which  facilitated  the  enterprise  against  his  life 

A  deep-laid  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  com- 
posed of  no  less  tlian  60  senators.  At  the  head  of  this 
conspiracy  was  Brutus,  whose  life  Caesar  had  spared  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  Cassius,  who  had  been 
pardoned  soon  afler,  both  prsetorsfor  the  present  year. 
Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been  descended 
from  that  Brutus  who  first  gave  liberty  to  Rome ;  and 
from  a  desire  of  following  his  example,  broke  all  the 
ties  of  private  friendship,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
which  was  to  destroy  his  benefactor.  Cassius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud,  and  hatedCssar's 
person  still  more  than  his  cause.  He  had  often  sought 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge  by  assassina- 
tion, which  took  rise  rather  from  private  than  public 
motives. 

The  conspirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their 
proceedings,  remitted  the  execution  of  this  design  to 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reportfld 
that  Caesar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown.  1  he  augurs 
had  foretoL'  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and 
the  night  preceding,  he  heard  his  wife  Calphumia  la- 
menting in  her  sleep,  and  being  awakened,  she  confessed ' 
to  him  that  she  dreamt  of  his  being  assassinated  in  her 
9nn8.  These  omens,  in  some  measure,  began  to  change 
his  intentions  of  going  to  the  senate,  as  he  had  resolved, 
that  day  ;  but  one  of  the  conspirators  coming  in,  pre- 
vailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  resolution,  telling  him  of 
the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  staying  at  home 
till  his  wife  had  lucky  dreams,  and  of  the  preparations . 
that  were  made  for  his  appearance.  As  he  went  along 
to  the  senate,  a  slave,  who  hastened  to  him  with  infor- 
mation of  the  conspiracy,  attempted  to  come  near  him, 
but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Artemidorus,  a  Greek  • 
philosopher,  who  had  discovered  thewhole  plot,  deliver* 
ed  to  him  a  memorial,  containing  the  heads  of  his  in- 
formation ;  but  Csesar  gave  it,  widi  other  papers,  to  one 
of  his  secretaries  without  reading,  as  was  usual  in  things 
of  this  nature.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place  in 
the  senate,  the  conspirators  came  near  him,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  saluting  him ;  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of 
them,  approached  in  a  suppliant  posture,  pretending  to 
sue  for  his  brother's  pardon,  who  was  banished  by  his 
order.  All  the  conspirators  seconded  him  with  great 
tenderness ;  and  Cimber,  seeming  to  sue  with  still  great- 
er submission,  took  hold  of  the  bottcxn  4^his  robe,  hold- 
ing him  so  as  to  prevent  his  rising.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed  him, 
though  slightly,  in  the  shoulder.  Csesar  instantly  turn- 
ed round,  and  with  the  s^le  of  his  tablet  wounded  him 
in  the  arm.  However,  all  the  conspirators  were  now 
alarmed ;  and  inclosing  him  round,  he  received  a  second  - 
stab  from  an  imknown  hand  in  the  breast,  while  Cassiua 
wounded  him  in  the  face.  He  still  defended  himself, 
with  great  vigour,  rushing  among  them,  and  throwing 
down  such  as  opposed  him,  tUl  he  saw  Brutus  among 
the  conspirators,  who,  coming  up,  struek  his  dagger  in 
his  thigh.  From  that  moment  Caesar  thought  no  more 
of  defending  himself,  but  looking  upon  this  conspirator, 
cried  out,  "  And  you  too,  Brutus  I"  Then  covering  his 
head,  and  spreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fall 
with  greater  decency^  he  sunk  down  at  the  base  of  Pom* 


pey's  statue,  after  receiving  three-and-twenty  wounds^     RMfcr 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  4tli  of  his  reign.  >"'-y  »^ 

As  soon  as  the  conspirators  had  dispatched  Caesar,       22i 
they  began  to  address  themselves  to  the  senate,  in  order  ^'f**  <'°"- 
to  vindicate  the  motives  of  their  enterprise,  and  to  ex-  ^"^^f**^ 
cite  them  to  join  in  procuring  their  country's  freedom,  ^  dettk. 
but  aU  the  senators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled  with 
such  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them  were 
endangered  in  the  throng.     The  people  also  being  now 
alarmed,  left  tlieir  usual  occupations,  and  ran  tumultu- 
ously  through  the  city  ;  some  actuated  by  their  fears, 
and  still  more  by  a  desire  of  plunder.     In  this  state  of ' 
confusion,  the  conspirators  all  retired  to  the  capitol,  and 
guarded  its  accesses  by  a  body  of  gladiators  which  Bru- 
tus had  in  pay.     It. was  in  vain  they  alleged  they  only 
struck  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
usurped  the  rights  of  mankind :  the  people,  accustomed 
to  luxury  and  ease,  little  regarded  their  professions,  dread* 
ing  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  of  subjection. 

The  ^ends  of  the  late  dictator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  satisfying  their  ambition  under  the 
veil  of  promoting  justice.    Of  this  number  was  Antony, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  acting  as  a  lieutenant  under ' 
Caesar.     He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  ex- 
cessive vices ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  skilled  in  war,  to  • 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth.     He  was 
consul  for  this  year ;  and  resolved,  with  Lepidus,  who 
was  fond  of  ^commotions  like  himself,  to  seise  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuming  the  sovereign  power.  Lepidus,  diere- 
fore,  took  possession  of  the  forum  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
at  his  devotion ;  and  Antony,  being  consul,  was  per- 
mitted to  command  them;     Their  first  step  was  to  pos- 
sess  themselves  of  all  Caesar's  papers  and  money ;  and 
the  next  to  convene  the  senate,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  Caesar  had  been  a  legal  magistrate  or  a  tyran- 
nical usurper,  and  whether  those  who  killed  him  merit* 
ed  rewards  or  punishments.    There  were  many  of  these       ^m 
who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Caesar,  and  bad  The  oon« 
acquired  large  fortunes  in  consequence  of  his  appoint-  spinton 
ments :  to  vote  him  an  usurper,  therefore,  would  be  to  pardoned 
endanger  their  property ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  innocent  ^^  ^' 
might  endanger  the  state.    In  this  dilemma  they  seemed  '^'^'^ 
willing  to  reconcile  extremes;  wherefore  they  approved  * 
aU  the  acts  of  Ccesar,  and  yet  granted  a  general  pardon 
to  all  the  conspirators. 

This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  satis- 
faction, as  it  granted  security  to  a  number  of  men  who 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  who  would 
be  foremost  in  opposing  his  sdiemes  oi  restoring  abso- 
lute power. .  As  therrfore  the  senate  had  ratified  all 
Caesar's  acts  without  distinction,  he  formed  a  scheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperious- 
ly  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was  said, 
possessed  of  Caesar's  books  of  accounts,  he  so  far  gained 
upon  his  secret  try  as  to  make  him  insert  whatever  he 
thought  proper.  By  these  means,  great  sums  of  money, 
which  Cssar  never  would  have  bestowed,  were  here  di- 
stributed among  the  people ;  and  every  man  who-  waa 
averse  to  republican  principles  was  here  sure  of  finding 
a  gratuity.  He  then  demanded  that  Caesar's  funeral 
obsequies  should  be  performed ;  which  the  senate  now 
could  not  decently  forbid,  as  ihey  had  never  decW^^ 
him  a  tyrant.     Accordiiv^V^^  ^Sok  VA^  ^%]^\swpcisg&x. 
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fordi  into  the  forum  with  the  utmost  solemnity  ;  and 
Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  passions  of  the 
people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  private  interest. 
He  first  read  Caesar's  will,  in  which  he  had  left  Octa- 
vius,  his  sister's  grandson,  his  heir,  permitting  him  to 
take  the  name  of  Ctesa*  ;  and  three  parts  of  his  private 
fortime  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  case  of  his  death      The 
Roman  people  were  left  the  gardens  which  he  had  on 
the  other  side  the  Tiber ;  and  every  citizen,  in  particu- 
lar, was  to  receive  300  sesterces.      This  last  bequest  not 
a  little  contributed  to  increase  the  people's  affection  for 
their  late  dictator ;  they  now  began  to  consider  Ccesar 
as  a  father,  who,  not  satisfied  with  doing  them  the  great- 
est good  while  living,  thought  of  benefiting  them  even 
after  his  death.     As  Antony  continued  reading,  the 
multitude  began  to  be  moved,  and  sighs  and  lamenta- 
tions were  heard  from  every  quarter.     Antony,  seeing 
the  audience  favour  ible  to  his  designs,  now  began  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly  in  a  more  pathetic  strain:  he  present- 
e  1  before  them  Caesar's  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  unfold- 
ed it,  took  care  they  should  observe  the  number  of  stabs 
in  it :  he  then  displayed  an  image,  which  to  them,  ap- 
])eared  the  body  of  Caesar,  all  covered  with  wounds. 
The  people  could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indigna- 
tion ;  they  unanimously  cried  out  for  revenge ;  all  the 
old  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  him,  burnt,  with  his 
body,  their  coronets,  and  other  marks  of  conquest  with 
which  he  had  honoured  them.     A  great  number  of  the 
first  matrons  in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornaments  also ; 
till  at  length,  rage  succeeding  to  sorrow,  the  multitude 
ran  with  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  set  fire  to  die 
conspirators  houses.     In  this  rage  of  resentment,  meet- 
ing with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  mistook  for  ftnotlier  oi 
the  same  name  who  was  in  the  conspiracy,  they  tore 
Ivlm  in  pieces.     The  conspirators  themselves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  repulsed  the  multitude  with  no 
great  trouble ;  but  perceiving  the  rage  x)f  the  people, 
they  thought  it  safest  to  retire  from  the  city.     Divine 
honours  were  then  granted  him;  and  an  altar  was  erect- 
ed on  tlie  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where  after- 
wiirds  was^crected  a  column  inscribed.  To  the  father  of 
his  country. 

In  the  mean  t-me  Antony,  who  had  excited  this 
flame,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  occasion.  Ha^ 
ving  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  Caesar's  cause, 
he  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  senate,  by  a 
seeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  state.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey's  only  re- 
maining son,  who  had  concealed  himsolf  in  Spain  since 
the  death  of  his  father:  and  to  grant  him  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  fleets  of  the  empire.  His  next  step 
to  their  confidence,  was  the  qneUing  a  sedition  of  the 
people,  who  rose  to  revenge  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
putting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  son  of  Marius.  He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  resentment  of  the  multitude,  ancf  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  security  of  his  person.  The  senate 
granted  his  request ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  resolute  men,  attached  to 
his  interest,  and,  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
be  continued  every  day  mz^ing  rapid  strides  to  abso- 
lute power ;  all  the  authority  of  government  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  two  brothers  alone,  who 
shared  among  them  the  consular,  tribunitian,  and  pras- 
^ri^m  power.      His  vows  to  revenge  Caesar's  death 


Rcitne. 


Is  opposed 


seemed  eitlier  postponed,  or  totally  forgotten ;  and  Ms 
only  aim  seemed  to  be  to  confirm  himself  in  that  power 
which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.  But  an  obstacle 
to  his  ambition  seemed  to  arise  from  a  quarter  on  which 

he  least  expected  it.     This  was  from  Octavius  or  Oc-  ..  ^^^ 

tjtvianus  Caesar,  afterwards  called  Augustus,  who  was  by  0«»n- 
the  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  and  was  at 
>\pollonia  when  his  kinsman  was  slain.  He  was  then 
about  18  years  old,  and  had  been  sent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himself  in  the  study  of  Grecian  literature.  Up- 
on the  news  ^f  Caesar's  death,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  d.ssuasions  of  all  his  friends,  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  former  professions  of 
Antony,  he  expected  to  find  hiW  a  warm  assistant  to 
his  aims ;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to 
take  signal  veiigeance  on  all  who  bad  a  hand  in  the  con- 
spiracy. However,  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  An- 
tony, whose  projects  were  all  to  aggrandize  himself, 
gave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  instead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  pa)  tnent  of  it  upon  ^narious  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  limiting  his  circumstances.  But 
Octavianus,  instead  of  abating  his  claims,  even  sold  his 
own  patrimonial  estate,  to  pay  such  legacies  as  Csesar 
had  left,  and  ])articularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
these  means  he  gain^  a  degree  of  popularity,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminish,  and  which  in 
fact  he  had  many  other  methods  to  procure.  His 
conversation  was  elegant  and  insinuating,  his  face  come- 
ly and  graceful,  and  his  affection  to  Uie  late  dictator 
so  sincere,  that  every  person  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  his  address.  But  what  added  still  more 
to  his  interest  was  the  name  of  Cssar,  which  he  had 
assumed^  and,  in  <  onsequence  of  which,  the  former  fol- 
lowers of  his  uncle  now  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
him.  All  these  he  managed  with  such  art,  that  An- 
tony now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealousy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,  and  secretly  laboured 
to  counteract  all  his  designs.  In  fact,  he  did  not  want 
reason ;  for  the  army  near  i^ome,  that  had  long  wished 
to  see  the  conspirators  punished,  began  to  turn  from 
him  to  his  rival,  whom  they  saw  more  sincerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  desires.  Antony  having  procured 
also  the  government  o.'  Hither  Gaul  from  die  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that  he  had  brought  home  from 
his  former  government  of  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
Octavianus,  notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances  to 
detain  them.  This  produced,  as  usual,  interviews,  <*om- 
plaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconciliations, 
which  only  tended  to  widen  the  difference ;  so  that,  at 
length>  botli  sides  prepared  for  war.  Thus  the  state  was 
divided  into  three  distinct  factions  ;  that  of  Octavianus^ 
who  aimed  at  procuring  Caesar's  inheritance,  and  re- 
venging his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whose  sole  view 
was  to  obtain  absolute  power  *  and  that  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  senate  to  its 
former  authority. 

Antony  being  raised  by  the  people  to  his  new  go- 
vernment of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tions ofvthe  senate,  resolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
immediately,  and  oppose  Brutus,  who  commanded  a 
small  bodyof  troop*,  there,  while  his  army  was  yet  en, 
tire.  He  acoordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi- 
ther, commanded  13rutus  to  depart/^  1Bp|tus,  being 
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Rome,     tinable  to  oppose  him,  retired  with  his  forces ;  but 
^IT^^  being  pursued   by  Antony,  he  wts  at  last  besieged 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  ivhich  he  sent  word  to  the 
senate. 

In  the  mean  while,  Octavianus,  who  by  this  time 
had  raised  a  body  of  10,000  men,  returned  to  Rome ; 
«nd  being  resolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven« 
geance  on  the  conspirators,  if  possible  to  diminish  the 
power  of  Antony,  began  by  bringing  over  the  setiato 
to  second  his  designs.     In  this  he  succeeded  b^  the 
<t7       credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  Antony  because 
^"         hfe  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  state.     According- 
^•en  "     ^y>  ^y  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  passed,  or- 
en.  dering  Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina,  to  cva^ 

cuato  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  await  the  further  orders 
of  the  senate  upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Rubicon      An- 
tony treated  the  order  with  contempt ;  and  instead  of 
obeying,  began  to  show  his  displeasure  lit  being  hi- 
therto so  submissive.     Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  senate  but  to  declare  hun  an  enemy  to  the  state, 
and  to  send  O^taviahUs,  with  the  army  he  had  raised,  to 
curb  his  ifisolence.     The  latter  Was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  those  of  the 
publib.     The  two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  joined 
all  th^ir  forces ;  and  thus  wdombined,  they  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  against  Antony,  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul.     After  one  or  t^ro  ineffectual  conflicts, 
both  armies  c^me  to  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi<« 
dus,   who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.     I'his  victory,  however,  which  promised  the  se- 
nate so  much  success,  produced  effects  very  different 
from  tlieir  expectations.     The  two  consuls  were  mor^ 
tally  wounded ;  but  Pansa,  previous  to  his  death,  called 
Octavianus  to  his  bed-side,  and  advised  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  senate  only  desired  to  de- 
press both,   by  opposing  them  to  each  other.     The 
advice  of  the  dying  consul  sunk  deep  on  his  spirits ;  so 
4hat  from  that  time  he  only  sought  -a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.     Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  -their  denying  him 
a  triumph  soon  after,  served  to  alienate  his  mind  entire* 
ly  from  the  senate,  and  made  him  resolve  to  join  Anto- 
ny and  Lepidus.     He  was  willing,  however,  to  try  the 
senate  thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open  rupture ; 
wherefore  he  sent  to  demand  the  consulship,  which  was 
refused  him.    He  then  thought  himself  obliged  to  keep 
no  measures  with  that  assembly,  but  privately  sent  to 
sound  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and  Lej^idus,  concern- 
ing a  junction  of  forces,  and  found  them  as  eager  to  as- 
sist as  the  senate  was  to  oppose  hiin.     Antony  was,  in 
fact,  the  general  of  both  armies,  and  Lepidtis  was  only 
nominally  so,  for  h's  soldiers  refused  to  obey  Iiim  upon 
the  approach  of  the  former.     But  being  assured  of 
the  assistance  of  Octavianus  upon  their  arrival  in  Ita- 
ly, they  soon  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army  of  1 7  le- 
gions, breathing  revenge  against  all  who  had  opposed 
their  designs. 

.The  senate  now  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
error  in  disobliging  Octavianus;  and  therefore  gave  him 
the  consulship  which  they  ha4  so  lately  refused,  and,  to 
prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  superior  to  all  law. 
•The  first  use  Oct«*vianu8  made  of  his  new  authority  was 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  L  ' 


to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutns  and     liotr.e. 
Caasius ;  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of '«— v^^/ 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  22% 

The  meeting  of  these  tlirce  usurpers  of  their  coun^*  They  •«* 
try's  freedom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  island  of  "^"^5^ 
the  river  Panarus.     Thch-  mutual  suspicions  Were  the  JJc  cmpiTe 
cause  of  their  ineeting  in  this  place.     Lepidus  first  en-  with  Lqii- 
tered,  and,  finding  all  things  safe,  made  the  signal  fbr  dm. 
the  other  two  to  approach.     Octavianus  began  the  con- 
ference,, by  thanking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Decimus  Brutus  to  death ;  who,  being  abandoned  by 
his  army,  was  taken  as  he  was  designing  to  esca{)e  in- 
to  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony's  commanr*. 
Their  conference  lasted  for  three  days ;  and  the  result       ^^ 
of  it  was,  that  tlic  supreme  authority  should  be  lodged  "^^  ■^^<*"^ 
in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the  t/iumvirafe,  for  IJJJ^^* 
the  space  of  B\e   years;    that  Antony  should  have 
Gaul ;  Lepiflus,  Spain ;    and  Octavianus,  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  islands.     As  for  Italy,  and  the  east- 
em  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  in  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  subdued*   But  tlie  last 
article  of  their  union  Mas  a  dreadful   one.     It  was 
agreed  tliat  all  their  enemies  should  be  destroyed  ;  of       ^^ 
which  each  presented  a  list     In  these  were  comprised  Crudticc 
not  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi-  of  tlie  tii- 
rate,  since  the  partisans  of  the  one  were  oflen  found  ^^"^^^ 
among  the  oi^xisers  of  the  others.     Thus  Lepidus  gave 
up  his  brother  Pauius  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col- 
league ;  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle 
Lucius ;  and  Octavianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero. 
The  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  were  violated ;  300 
senators,  and  above  2000  knights,  were  included  in 
this  terrible  proscription ;  their  fortunes  were  confis. 
Chted,   and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  spoil. 
Rome  soon  felt  the  effects  of  this  infernal  union,  and 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed. 
As  many  as  could  escape  the  cruelty  of  thfe  triumvirs, 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  t)r  found  refuge 
with  yoimg  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co- 
vered   die  Mediterranean   with  his  numerous  navy. 
Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed  at  the  men  alone ;  but 
the  softer  sex  were  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob« 
jects  eitlier  of  avarice  or  resentment.     They  tnade  out 
a  list  of  1 400  women  of  the  best  quality,   and  tlie 
richest  in  the  city,  who  were  t)rd«-€d  to  give  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  seemed  so  unpopular  a  measure,  and  M'as  so  firmly 
opposed  by  Hortensia,  who  spoke  against  it,  that,  in* 
stead  of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tix  only 
400.     However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency,  by  ex- 
tending the  tax  upon  men  ;  near  100,000,  as  well  ci- 
tizens as  strangers,  were  compelled  to  furnish  supplies 
to  the  subversion  of  their  country's  freedom.     At  last,. 
both  the  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  seem- 
ed fuUy  satisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  seruite  to  de- 
clare that  the  proscription  was  at  an  end ;  and  thus  ha- 
ving deluged  the  city  witli  blood,  Octavianus  and  An- 
tony, leaving  Lepidus  to  defend  Rome  in  their  ab- 
sence, marched  witli  their  army  to  oppose  tlie  conspira- 
tors, who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  in 
Asia.  J3J 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  of  these,  upon  the  Tbc;-  vr 
death  of  Ca?sar,  bein>g  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  vent  oj^vidV^ 
into  Greece,  where  tliey  persuaded  the  ^awv«xv  ^V>3A^^^sJ*^^^5r*'^ 
at  Athens  to  deckte  \iv  \he  c«a^  oS:  ^Q.e^ao\  \  >>^fexv 
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parting,  tLe  former  raised  a  powerful  army  in  Mace- 
donia and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  he  soon  became  master  of  12  legions, 
ai)d  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to  such  straits 
as  to  kill  himself.  Both  armies  soon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  sight  of  such  a  formidable  force  began  to     the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per- 


when,  after  much  altercation,  tliey  were  at  kat  per- 
fectly reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Cas- 
sius  invited  Brutus  and  his  friends  to  an  entertainment. 
Upon  retiring  home  it  was,  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch 
tells  the  story,  saw  a  spectre  in  his  tent     It  was  in 


revive  the  declining  spirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite 
the  two  generals  still  more  closely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  some  time  before  a  slight  roisunder- 
standing.  In  short,  having  quitted  Italy  like  distress- 
ed exiles,  without  having  one  single  soldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  army,  furnished 
with  all  the  neceEsaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  support  a  contest  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  success  in 
raising  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  justice,  mo» 
deration,  and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  in 
every  instance  seemed  studious  of  the  happiness  of  his 
country. 

It  was  in  this  flourishing  state  of  their  affairs  that 
the  conspirators  had  formed  a  resolution  of  going  against 
Cleopatra,  who  on  her  side,  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  assist  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpose  by  an  information  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppose  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pass  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy ;  but  Cassius  so 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  first 
reduced,  who  had  refused  their  usual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raised  by  that  means, 
the  Rhodians  having  scarce  any  thing  left  but  their 
lives  •.  The  Lycians  suffered  still  mote  severely ;  for 
having  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  against  Brutus  with  such  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  iutreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  surrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  set  on  fire 
by  their  attempting  to  bum  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  instead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
storm  the  place,  nmde  every  effort  to  preserve  it,  in- 
treating  his  soldiers!  to  try  all  means  of  extinguishing 
the  fire :  but  the  desperate  frenzy  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themselves  ob- 
liged to  their  generous  eiiemy  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  save  them,  they  resolved  to  perish  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  instead  of  extinguishing,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  throwing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  distress  of  Brutus  upon  seeing  the  townsmen 
thus  resolutely  bent  on  destroying  themselves :  he  rode 
about  the  fortifications,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanthians,  and  conjuring  them  to  have  pity  on  them- 
selves and  their  city ;  but,  insensible  to  his  expostula- 
tions, they  rushed  into  the  flames  with  desperate  obsti- 
nacy, and  the  whole  soon  became  an  heap  of  undistin- 
'  guishable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  spectacle,  Brutus  offered 
a  reward  to  every  soldier  who  would  bring  him  a  Lycian 
alive.  The  numl>er  of  those  whom  it  was  possible  to 
save  from  their  own  fury  amounted  to  no  more  than 
150. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  passed  between  them, 
they  resolved  to  have  a  private,  conference,  together^ 


fectly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  just  expiring.  On  a  sudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noise  as  if  somebody  entered :  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  aspect,  stood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  silent  severity.  At 
last  Brutus  had  courage  to  speak  to  it :  *'  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man  ?  and  why  comest  thou  to  me?** 
"  Brutus,"  replied  the  phantom,  "  I  am  thy  evil  ge- 
nius, thou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi."  "  Well 
then,"  answered  Brutus,  without  Leing  discomposed, 
"  we  shall  meet  again."  Upon  which  the  phantom 
vanished  ;  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  servants,  asked  if 
they  had  seen  any  thing :  to  which,  replying  in  the  ne- 
gative, he  again  resumed  his  studies.  But  as  he  was 
struck  with  so  strange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Cassius,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
ascribed  it  to  the  effect  of  imagination  too  much  exer- 
cised by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  appeared  satis- 
fied with  this  solution  of  his  fate  terrors ;  and,  as  An- 
tony and  Octavianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo- 
nia, they  soon  after  passed  over  into  Thrace,>and  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  posted. 

A  battle  soon  ensued  ;  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Cassius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 

PUIUPPI. 

The  first  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  sole 
general,  was  to  assemble  the  dispersed  troops  of  Cas- 
sius, and  animate  them  with  fresh  hopes  of  victory.  As 
they  had  lost  all  they  possessed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promised  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  losses.  This  once  more  inspired  them 
with  new  ardour;  they  admired  the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  fhouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intrepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
suflici^nt  to  face  the  adversary,  who  offered  him  battle 
the  ensuing  day.  His  aim  was  to  starve  his  enemies, 
M*o  were  in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  theur  fleet  ha- 
ving been  lately  defeated.  But  his  single  opinion  was 
overruled  by  the  rest  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  strength,  and  more 
arrogant  te  their  new  general.  He  was,  therefore,  at 
last,  after  a  respite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  solicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
opposite  to  each  other  without  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  said  that  he  himself  had  lost  much  of  his  natural  ar* 
dour  by  having  again  seen  the  spectre  the  night  prece- 
ding :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  gave  the  signal  for  battle  within  three  hours 
of  sunset.  Fortune  again  declared  against  him ;  and 
the  two  triumviri  expressly  ordered  by  no  means  to  suf- 
fer the  general  to  escape,  for  fear  he  should  renew  the 
war.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  seemed  chief- 
ly intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  his  capture  seemed  in- 
evitable. In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Lucdius  his 
friend  resolved,  by  his  own  death,  to  effect  the  generars 
delivery.     Upon  perceiving  a  bqdy  of  Thracian  horse 
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closely  puwuing  Brutus^  and  just  upon  the  point  of  tak- 
ing him,  he  boldly  threw  himself  in  their  w^iy,  telling 
them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  Thrapians,  overjoyed 
with  so  great  a  prize,  immediately  dispatched  some  of 
their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  success,  to  the 
army.  Upon  which  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  naw 
abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  his  prisoner; 
some  silently  deploring  the  fate  of  so  virtuous  a  man ; 
others  reproaching  that  mean  desire  of  life  for  which  he 
consented  to  undergo  ciqptivity.  Antony  now  seeing  the 
Thradans  approach,  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
interview  ;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  advancing  with  a 
cheerful  air,  owned  the  deceit  that  he  had  put  upon 
him :  on  which  the  triumvir,  struck  with  so  much  fide- 
lity, pardoned  him  upon  the  spot ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  loaded  him  with  benefitfi^  and  honoured  him 
with  his  friendship. 

In  the  mean  time  Brutus,  with  a  small  number  of 
ftiends,  passed  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  «at 
down  under  a  rock  which  concealed  him  frmn  the  pur* 
suit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking  breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  sent  out  one  Statilius  to  give  him  some  information  of 
those  that  remained ;  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill- 
ed by  a  party  of  the  enemy^s  horse.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  resolved  to  die  likewise, 
and  spoke  to  those  who  stood  round  him  to  leAd  him 
their  last  sad  assistance.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  so  melancholy  a  piece  of  service.  At  last 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  presented  the  sword's 
point  to  Brutus ;  who  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  im- 
mediately expired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus- s  death  the  triumviri 
began  to  act  as  sovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman 
dominions  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  coi>^ 
quest.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  idl  the  power,  yet,  in  fact,  only 
two  were  actually  possessed  of  it ;  since  Lepidus  was  at 
first  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  and  was  possessed  neither  of 
interest  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people. 
Their  first  care  was  to  punish  those  whom  they  had  for- 
merly marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brutus 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Caesar's 
atatue.  His  ashes,  however,  were  sent  to  his  wife  Por- 
tia, Cato's  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herself  by 
flwallowing  burning  coals.  It  is  observed,  that  of  aU 
those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  Cssar,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death. 

The  power  of  the  triumvir  being  thus  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  and  spent  some  time  at  Athens,  conversing 
among  the  philosophers,  and  assisting  at  their  disputes 
in  person.  From  thence  he  passed  over  into  Asia,  where 
all  the  monarchs  of  the  east,  who  acknowledged  the  Ro- 
man power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attend- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contributions,  di- 
stributing favours,  and  giving  away  crowns  with  caprici- 
<nis  insolence.  He  presented  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
dato  Sysenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathes,  only  because 
he  found  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  Glaphyra,  the  mother 
cf  the  former.  He  settled  Herod  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dea,  and  supported  him  against  every  opposer.  But  a- 
mong  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  east  who  shared  his  fa« 
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vours,  tiolae  had  so  large  a  part  as  Cleopatra,  the  cele*     AoAic. 
brated  queen  of  Egypt.  ^"^  t  '^ 

It  happened  that  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  had  formerly  furnished  some  succours  to  the 
conspirators ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  she  shoikkl 
answer  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Accordingly, 
having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come  and  clear 
herself  of  this  imputation  of  infidelity,  she  readily  com- 
plied, equally  conscious  of  the  goodness  ^  her  cause  and  fsr 
the  power  of  her  beauty.  She  had  already  experienced  Has  an  in- 
the  force  of  her  charms  upon  Caesar  and  Pompey's  eldest  twview 
son  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  years  sihce  that  time  had  J!!^*^**** 
not  impaired  their  lustre.  Antony  was  now  in  Tarsus,  a  ^^^^ 
tnty  of  Cilicia^  when  Cleopatra  resolved  to  attend  his 
court  in  person.  She  sailed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at 
tlie  mouth  of  which  the  city  stood,  with  the  most  sump* 
tuous  pageantry.  Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold  % 
the  sails  were  of  purple,  large^  and  floating  in  tlie  wind. 
The  oars  of  silver  kept  time  to  the  Botmd  of  flutes  and 
cymbals.  She  herself  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  spangled 
with  stars  of  gold,  and  with  such  ornaments  as  poets  and 
painters  had  usually  ascribed  to  Venus.  On  each  sidd 
were  boys  like  cupids,  who  fanned  her  \fj  turns ;  while 
the  mo^  beautiful  nymphs,  dressed  like  Nereids  and 
Graces,  were  placed  at  proper  distances  around  hen 
Up<Mi  the  banks  of  the  river  were  kept  burning  the 
most  exquiaite  perfumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of 
people  gazed  upon  the  sight.  Antony  was  captivated 
with  her  beauty ;  and,  leavinir  all  his  business  to  8atis<- 
iy  his  passion,  shortly  afWr  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  he  thus  remained  idle,  Octavianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  tiie  veteran  troops  and  settle 
them  in  Italy,  was  assiduously  employed  in  providing 
for  their  subsistence.  He  had  promised  them  lands  at 
home,  as  a  recottipense  for  their  past  services ;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
fonner  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  this,  multl* 
tudes  of  women,  with  diildren  in  their  arms,  whose 
tender  years  and  innocence  excited  universal  corapas*  ' 
sicm,  diuly  filled  the  temples  and  the  streets  with  theif 
distresses.  Numbers  ofhusbandmen  and  shepherds  came 
to  deprecate  the  conqueror's  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 
habitation  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  Amongst 
this  number  was  Virgil  ^e  poet,  who  in  «(n  humble 
manner  begged  permission  to  retaih  his  patrimonial 
farm :  Virgil  obtained  his  request ;  but  the  rest  of  hia 
countrymen,  of  Mantua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
without  mercy.  ^^^ 

Italy  and  Rome  now  felt  the  most  extreme  miseries  j  Miseries 
the  insolent  soldiers  plundered  at  will ;  while  Sextus  sustained 
Pompey,  being  master  of  the  sea,  cut  off  all  foreign  by  the  Ro* 
communicition,  and  prevented  the  people's  receiving  "*■'*•• 
their  usual  supplies  of  com.     To  these  mischiefs  were 
added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war.    Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at 
Rome,  had  felt  for  some  time  all  the  rage  of  jealousy, 
and  resolved  to  try  every  method  of  bringing  back  her 
husband  drom  the  arms  of  Cleop&tra.     She  considered 
a  breach  with  Octavianus  as  the  only  probal^le  means  of 
rousing  him  from  his  letliargy ;  and  accordingly,  with 
the  assistance  of  Lucius  her  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  consul,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  interest,  she 
began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension.    The  pretext  was, 
that  Antony  should  have  a  share  in  the  distribution  of 
Z  S  lands 
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ImAs  6B  well  as  Octavianns.  This  produced  some  nego- 
ciations  between  them ;  Octavianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themselves  umpires  in  the  dispute.  Lucius  re* 
fused  to  acquiesce ;  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  thim 
six  legions,  mostly  composed  of  such  as  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands,  he  resolved  to  compel  Octavia- 
nus to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  should  offer.  Thus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  Octavianus  and  An- 
tony ;  or,  at  least,  the  generals  of  the  latter  assumed 
the  sanction  of  his  name-.  Octavianus,  however,  proved 
victorious :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar-. 
mies,  and  constrained  to  retreat  to  Perusia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  opposite 
party.  He  made  many  desperate  sallies,  and  Fulvia 
tlid  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  was  at  last,  therefore,  reduced  to  such  extre- 
mity by  famine,  that  he  came  out  in  person  and  deli- 
vered himself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Oc- 
tavianus received  him  very  honourably,  and  generously 
pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  having  con- 
eluded  the  war  in  a  few  months^  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  Rome. 

Antony,  who-,  during  this  interval,  was  revelling  in 
all  the  studied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  insidious 
mistress,  having  heard  of  his  brother's  overthrow,  and 
his  wife's  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  was  resolved 
to  oppose  Octavianus  without  delay.  He  accordingly 
sailed  at  the  head  of  a  considerably  fleet  from  Alex- 
andria to  Tyre,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Fulvia  his  wife  at  Athens. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occasioning  the  late  disorders, 
testified  the  utmost  contempt  for  her  person,  and,  le». 
ving  her  upon  her  death-bed  at  Sicyon,  hastened  into 
Italy  to  fight  Octavianus.  They  both  met  at  Brun- 
dusium ;  and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more^  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  mostly  newly 
raised ;.  however,  he  was  assisted  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  these  oppositions  of  interests  was  daily  coming 
into  power.  Octavianus  was  at  the  head  of  those  ve- 
terans who  had  always  been  irii^sistible,  but  who  seem- 
ed' no  way  disposed  to  fight  sgainst  Antony  their  for- 
mer general.  A  negociation  was  therefore  proposed ; 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  All  offences  and  af- 
fronts were  mutually  forgiven ;  and  to  cement  the 
union>  a  marriage  ,was  concluded  between  Antony  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  A  new  division  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them ;  Octavi- 
anus wa*  to  have  the  command  of  the  west,  Antony 
of  the  east,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pom- 
peius, lie  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  islands  he  had 
already  possessed,  together  with  Peloponnesus :  he  was 
also  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  and  of  discharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  friends;  It  was  likewise  stipulated  to  leave  the  sea 
Apen,  and  pay  tlie  people  what  cam  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.  Thus  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  now  expected  a 
cessation  from  all  their  calamities. 

This  calm  seemed  to  continue  for  some  time:  An- 
tony led  hia  forces  against  the  Parthians,  over  whom 
his  lieutenant,  Vent'dius,  had  gained  great  advantages. 
Octavianus  drew  the  greatest  part  of  his  array  into 
Caul,  where  there  wece  some  disturbances ;  and  Poni'^ 
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pey  went  to  secure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in-  »«»•• 
tetest.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  fresh  motives  were 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli. 
ged  by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnesus,  refused  to  evacuate 
it  till  Pompey  had  satisfied  him  for  such  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  This  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with;  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprises,  by  cut- 
ting off  such  com  and  provisions  as  were  consigned  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re- 
newed :  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  instead 
of  three  tyrants  they  were  now  oppressed  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  Octavianus,  who  had  Igng  medi- 
tated the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  number,  resol- 
ved to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the 
state  in  cotitinual  alarms.  He  was  master  of  two  fleets ; 
one  of  which  he  bad  csu^^ed  to  be  built  at  Rnvenna  ; 
and  another  which  Menodorus,  who  revolted  from  Pom- 
pey, brought  to  his  aid.  His  first  attempt  was  to  in- 
vatle  Sicily ;  but  being  overpowered  in  his  passage  by 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  shattered  in  a  storm,  he  was 
obliged  to  defer  his  designs  to  the  ensuing  year.  Du-* 
ring  this  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  120 
ships,  given  him  by  Antony,  with  which  he  resolfed 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  several  quarters* 
But  fortune  seemedstiU  determined  to  oppose  him.  He 
was  a  second  time  disabled  and  shattered  by  a  itorm  : 
which  so  raised  the  vanity  of  Pcmpey,  that  he  began 
to  style  himself  the  son  of  Neptune.  However,  Octa- 
vianus was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  disgraces ;  for 
having  shortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited' his forcesi, 
he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faith- 
ful friend  and  associate  in  war.  Agrippa  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him :  he  began  his 
operations  by  a  victory  over  Pompey ;  and,  though  he 
was  shortly  afler  worsted  himself,  he  soon  after  gave 
his  adversary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow..  Thua 
undone,  Pompey  resolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
he  exited  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  protection  to  his  mother.  How- 
ever, he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
men,  to  make  himself  independent,  and  even  surprised 
Antony's  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  accept  of  hTs 
submissions.  Nevertheless,  he  was  at  last  abandoned  by  g^^ 
his  soldiers,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Antony's  lieute-  ~ 
nant,  who  shortly  after  caused  him  to  be  slain. 

The  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power- 
ful obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Octavianus,.  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
rest  of  his  associates.  An  offence  was  soon  furnished 
by  Lepidus,  that  served  as  a  sufficient  pretext  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  share  in  the  triumvirate.  Being  now 
at  the  head  of  22  legions^  with  a  strong  body  of  ca- 
vaky,  he  idly  supposed  that  his  present  power  was  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  Octavianus. 
He  therefore  resolved  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  he 
then  w«s,  to  his  province;  pretending  a  right,  as  having 
first  invaded  it.  His  colleague.sent  to  expostulate  upon 
these  proceedings ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  replied,  •  that 
he  was  detei  mined  to  have  his  share  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  would  no  longer  submit  to  let  one  alone  pos-. 
sess  all  the  authority.*  Octavianus  was  previously  in* 
formed  of  the  disposition  of  Lepidus's  soldiers ;  for  he 
had,  by  his  secret  intrii^ues  and  largesses,  entirely  at- 
tached them  to  himself.    Wherefore^  without  further 
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delay,  he  with  gteat  boldness  went  alone  to  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  and  witli  no  odier  assistance  than  his  pri- 
vate bounties^  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
former  victories,  he  resolved  to  depose  his  rival.     The 
soldiers  thronged  round  him  with  tlie  most  dutiful  ala- 
crity, while  Lepldus  hastened  to  prevent  their  defection. 
But  Octavianus,  though  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  centurions,  went  with  great  presence  of  mind  to 
the  place,  where  the  military  ensigns  were  planted,  and, 
flourishing  one  of  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legtonary  sol- 
241       diers  ran  in  crowds  and  saluted  him  as  their  general. 
Lqadus      I^epidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  divested 
hdtaud      himself  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he 
•■*^       could  no  longer  keep,  and  submissively  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Octavianus.    Tliis  general  spared  his  life, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  army;  but  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  former  authority,  and  banished  him 
to  Circzeum. 

Octavianus  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  imiversal  joy ;  tlie  senators  met  him  at  the  gates, 
and  conducted  him  to  tlie  capitol :  the  people  follow- 
ed, crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers :  and  af^er  ha- 
142       ^'"S  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
ji^gny's     his  palace.     There  remained  now  but  one  obstacle  to 
iopnidcnt   his  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  he  resolved  to 
itidiirt.      remove,  and  for  that  purpose  began  to  render  his  cha- 
racter as  contemptible  as  he  possibly  could  at  Rome. 
In  fact,  Antony's  conduct  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his.  ambitious  partner  in 
the  state.     He  had  marched  against  the  Parthians  with 
a  prodigious  army ;  but  was  forced  to  return  with  the 
loss  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  bag- 
*  See  Farm  gag?  *-      This  extremely  diminished  his  reputation ; 
tha.  but  his  making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  soon 

after,  entirely  disgusted  the  citizens  of  Rome.  How- 
ever, Antony  seemed  quite  regardless  of  their  resent- 
ment :  totally  disregarding  the  business  of  the  state,  he 
spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  studied  every  art  to  increase  his  passion,  and 
vary  his  entertainmenta.  Not  contented  with  sharing 
in  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Egypt  could 
afford,  Antony  was  resolved  to  enlarge-  his  sphere  of 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  those  kingdoms  which 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  gave  her  all 
Phoenicia,  Celo*Syria,  and  Cyprus ;  with  a  great  part 
of  Cjlicia,, Arabia,  and  Judea;  gifts  which  he  liad  no 
right  to  bestow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
imitation  of  Hercules:  This  complication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length  totally  exasperated  the  Romans ;  and 
Octavianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  resent- 
ment, took  cans  to  exaggerate  all  his  defects^  At 
length,  when  he  found  the  people  sufficimtly  irritated 
against  him,  he  resolved  to  send  Octavia,  who  was  tlien 
at  Rome,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
her  husband ;  but,  in  fact,  to  furnish  a  sufEcient  pretext 
of  declaring  war  against  him,  as  he  knew  she  should  be 
dismissed  with  contempt. 

Antony  was  now  in  the  dty  of  Leucopolis,  revelling 
with  his  ipsidious  paramour,  when  he  heard  tliat  Octa- 
via was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  visit  him.  This 
was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa- 
tra; who,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
to  convince.  Antony  of  the  strength  of  her  passion.  He 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  she  seemed  as  if 
willing  to  hide;  and  often  intreated  her  to  tell  him  the 


cause,  which  she  seemed  willing  to  suppress.   These  ar-     Rom* 
tifices,  together  with  the  ceaseless  flattery  and  importu«    ^^"^^^^^ 
nity  oi*  her  creatures,  prevailed  so  much  upon  Antony's 
weakness,  that  he  commanded  Octavia  tb'  return  home 
without  seeing  her,  and  attached  himself  still  more  dose^ 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  before.     His  ridinilous  passion 
now  began  to  have  no  bounds.     He  reived  to  Own       ^43 
her  for  his  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  Octavia.     He  Divorces 
accordingly  assembled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the  Octavia, 
public.theatre,  where  was  raised  an  alcove  of  silver,  un-  •p*^  "'•«^- 
der  which  were  placed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  for  !JJ^*** 
himself  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra.     There  he  seated  ^ 
himself,  dressed  like  Bacchus,  while  Cleopatra  sat  beside 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Isis,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.     On  that  occasion  he 
declaied  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  bestowed  upon  her ;  while  he  associated  Cssa- 
rio,  her  son  by  Caesar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government. 
Tb  the  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  himself  he 
gave  the  title  o£  king  of  kings,  with  very  extensive  do- 
minions ;  and,  to  crown  his  absurdities,  he  sent  a  mi«. 
nute  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  consuls  at 
Rome.     It  was  now  necessary  to  act  up  to  his  iinagi- 
nary  dignity ;  new  luxuries  and 'pageantries  were  now 
therefore  studied,  and  new  marks  of  profusion  found 
out :  not  less  than  L.60,000  of  our  money  were  lavished 
Upon  one  single  entertainment ;  it  is  said,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  Cleopatra  dissolved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  ^  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cumstance that  might  well  repress  their  delights*  and 
teach  mankind  to  relish  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how- 
ever simple,  above  tlieir  greatest  luxuries.  He  was  sus- 
pidous  of  being  poisoned  in  every  meal ;  he  feared 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  would  eat  no- 
thing without  having  it  previously  tasted  by  one  of  Jiis 
attendants.  t44 

In  the  mean  time  Octavianus  had  now  a  suflicient  Ocuvianus 
pretext,  for  declaring  war ;  and  informed  the  senate  of  ""J^'*  *** 
his  intentions.  However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  ^^^^J^ 
his  design  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling 
an  insurrection  of  the  lUyrians.  The  following  year 
was  chiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  against  Antony, 
who,  perceiving  his  design,  remonstrated  to  the  senate, 
that  he  had  many  causes  of  complaint  against  his  col« 
league,  who  had  seized  uponJSicily  without  offering  him 
a  share ;  alleging  that  he  had  also  dispossessed  Lepidus, 
and  kept  to  himself  the  province  he  had  commanded ; 
and  that  he  luul  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  sol- 
diers, leaving  nothing  to  recompense  those  in  Asia.  To 
this  complaint  Octavianus- was  contented  to  make  a  sar- 
castic answer;  implying,  that  it  was  absurd  to  com- 
plain of  his  distribution  of  a  few  trifling  districts  in  Italy, 
when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
reward  his  soldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.  The  sar- 
casm upon  Antony's  misfortimes  in  Parthia  so  provo- 
ked him,  that  he  ordered  Canidius,  wlio  conunanded  hit 
army,  to  march  without  intermission  into  Europe; 
while  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  carrying  on  tlie  war  with  vigour.  When 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to  behold  the 
odd  mixture  of  preparations  for  pleasure  and  for  war. 
On  one  side  all  tlie  kmgs  and  princes  from  Europe  to 
tlie  Euxine  hqr  had  orders  to  send  him  thitlier  siqiplies 
both  of  men,  provisions  and  arms  ;  on  the  other  side, 
all  the  comecUons^  dhncers^  buffoons^  and  musicians  of 
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aiomc,  Greece^  vere  ordered  to  attend  him.  Thus,  frequent- 
^  I  "-'  ly,  when  a  ship  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  sol- 
diers, arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  foand  only  filled 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.  When  news 
was  expected  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  messengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  venison. 
The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  more  by  their  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
preparations ;  the  provinces  strove  rather  to  please  him 
by  sacrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defence ;  so  that  some  were  heard  to  say,  "  What 
rejoicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  victory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war  V* 
In  short,  his  best  friends  now  began  to  forsake  his  in- 
terests. 

His  delay  at  Samos,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  carried  Cleopatra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  aims  of  Octavianus.  This 
generd  was  at  first  scarcely  in  ^  disposition  to  oppose 
liim,  had  he  gone  into  Italy  :  but  he  soon  found  time 
to  put  himself  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  shortly  afler  declared  it  against  him  in  form.  All 
Antony's  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promises  of  rewards*:  l)ut  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  desperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  show  of  moderation  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  both  found  themselves  in  readiness  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  answerable  to  the  em- 
pire they  contended  for.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  east ;  the  other  drew  all  the  strength 
of  the  west  to  support  his  pretensions.  Antony's  force 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  ships  of  war.  The  ar- 
my of  Octavianus  mustered  but  80,000  foot,  but  equal- 
led his  adversary's  in  the  number  of  cavalry.;  his  fleet 
was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony's ;  however,  his 
ships  were  better  Luilt^  and  manned  with  better  sol- 
diers. 
« 15  jj^g  great  decisive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 

aefcated  at  °"®*  ^^  fought  near  Actium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the 
Actium.  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  ships  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulf;  and  Octavi- 
anus drew  up  his  fleet  in  opposition.  Neither  general 
assumed  any  fired  Ftation  to  command  in;  but  went 
about  from  ship  to  ship  wherever  his  presence  was  ne- 
cessary. In  the  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  gulf,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
spectators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  shouts  to  engage.  The  battle  began  on 
both  sides  with  great  ardour,  and  ader  a  manner  not 
practised  upon  former  occasions.  The  prows  of  their 
vessels  were  armed  with  brazen  points ;  and  with  these 
they  drove  furiouj^ly  against  each  other.  In  this  con- 
flict the  ships  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
those  of  Octavianus  avoided  the  shock  with  greater  dex- 
terity. On  Antony's  side,  the  sterns  of  the  ships  were 
raised  in  foim  of  a  tower ;  from  whence  they  threw  ar« 
rows  from  machines  for  that  purpose.  Those  of  Oc- 
tavianus made  use  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire-pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  tome  time 
with  equal  animosity ;  nor  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  side,  except  a  small  appearance  of  disorder  in  the 
centre  of  Antony's  fleet.  But  all  of  a  sudcien  Cleopatra 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  seen  flying 
iikimthe  engagement  attended  by  60  sail ;  struck,  per- 


haps, with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  sex :  but  what  in-     Homtj. 
creased  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Antony  ^^  \^ 
himself  following  soon  after,  and  leaving  bis  fleet  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.     The  en;3^agement,  notwith^^ 
standing,  continued  with  great  obstinacy  till  five  in  the . 
evening ;.  when  Antony's  forces,  partly  constrained  by 
the  conduct  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  persuade;!  by  the 
promises  of  Octavianus,  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
The  land  forces  soon  after  followed  the  example  of  the 
navy ;  and  all  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without  striking 
a  blow  the  fourth  day  afler  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  pursued  her  in  a  five- 
oared  galley ;  and  conung  alorig^side  of  her  ship  enter- 
ed, without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  stern,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  time  silent,  holding  bis  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  he  ccmtinued  three  whole  days  ; 
during  which,  either  through  indignation  or  shame,  he 
neither  saw  nor  spoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  last,  when, 
they  were  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the 
queen's  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every 
thing  went  on  as  before.  Still,  however,  he  had  the 
consolation  to  suppose  his  army  continued  faithful  to 
him  ^  and  accordingly  dispatched  orders  to  his  lieute- 
nant Canidius  to  conduct  it  into  Asiifu  However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  when 
•he  was  informed  of  their  submission  to  his  rival.  This 
account  so  transported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard- 
ly prevented  from  killing  himself :  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it  some  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  seemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  utter- 
ly abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amassed  consider- 
able riches  by  means  of  confiscation  and  other  acts  of 
violence,  she  formed  a  verybingular  and  unheard  of  pro- 
ject;  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  isthmus 
t)f  Suez  into  the  Red  sea,  and  thereby  save  herself  in 
another  region  ^yond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treasures.  Some  of  her  vessels  were  actually  tran«port- 
ed  thither,  pursuant  to  h^r  orders ;  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  dissuading  her  from 
the  design,  she  abandoned  it  for  the  more  improbable  ^4^ 
scheme  of  defending  Egypt  against  the  conqueror. —  HereMlvei 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  |iower  to  put  his  advice  in  ^  dcfJsnd 
practice,  and  irade  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war;  ^^*^^ ^^ 
at  least  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-  JSqucror. 
tavianus.  In  fact,  she  bad  always  loved  Antony's  for- 
tunes rather  than  his  person ;  and  if  she  could  have  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  saving  herself,  though  even  at  his 
expence, there  is  no  doubt  but  she  WQuld  have  embraced 
it  with  gladness.  She  even  still  had  some  hopes  from 
the  power  of  her  charms,  thoup:h  she  was  arrived  almost 
at  the  age  of  40 ;  and  was  desirous  of  trying  upon  Oc- 
tavianus those  arts  which  had  been  so  successful  with  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embassies  which 
were  sent  one  afcer  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
Asia,  the  queen  had  always  her  secret  agents,  charged 
with  particular  proposals  in  her  name.  Antony  desired 
no  more  than  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
scurity. To  these  proposals  Octavianus  made  no  re-  ' 
ply.  Cleopatra  sent  him  also  public  proposals  in  fa., 
vour  of  her  children ;  but  at  the  same  time  privately 
resigned  him  her  crown^  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
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To  the  queen's  public  pfroposal  no  answer  was  given ; 
^   to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  assurances 
of  his  favour  in  case  she  sent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.     These  negociations  were  not  so  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Antony,  whose  jealousy 
and  rage  were  now  heightened  by  every  concurrence. 
He  built  a  small  solitary  house  upon  a  mole  in  the  sea ; 
and  there  he  passed  his  time,  shunning  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  and  professing  to  imitate  Timon  the 
man«hater.     However,  his  furious  jealousy  drove  him 
even  from  this  retreat  into  society ;  for  hearing  that 
Cleopatra  had  many  secret  conferences  with  one  Thjnr- 
6U8,  an  emissary  from  Octavianus,  he  seized  upon  him, 
and  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  scourged,  he  sent 
him  back  to  his  patron.     At  the  same  time  he  sent 
letters  by  him,importing,  that  he  had  chastised  Thyrsus 
for  insulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes ;  but  withal  he 
gave  his  rival  permission  to  avenge  himself,  by  scourg- 
ing Hipparchus,  Antony 'sfreedman,  inthe  samemanner. 
The  revenge  in  this  case,  would  have  been  highly  plea- 
sing to  Antony,  as  Hipparchus  had  leflhim  to  join  the- 
fortunes  of  his  more  successful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigorously  forward,  and  £g3rpt  was  once  more^  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  o£  Rome.  Gallus,. 
the  lieutenant  of  Octavianus,  took  Paretonium,  which 
opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incursions.  On  the 
other  side,  Antony,  who  had  still  considerable  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  tliat  important  place 
from  the  enemy.  He  therefore  marched  towards  it, 
flattering  himself^  that  as  soon  as  he  should  show  him- 
self to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded, 
their  affection  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  remem* 
ber  their  former  vows  of  fidelity.  Gallus,  however,  or- 
dered all  the  trumpets  to  sound,  in  order  to  hinder  An- 
tony from  being  heard,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
Octavianus  himself  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
with  another  army  before  Pelusium,  which,  by  its 
strong  situation,  might  have  retai-ded  his  progress  for 
some  time;  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want- 
ing courage  to  defend*  it>  or  previously  instructed  by 
Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted* him.  to  take  posses^ 
sion  of  the  place ;  so  that  Octavianus  had  nowno.ob- 
stacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  marched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  sallied 
out  to  oppose  him^  fighting  with  great  desperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight  This  slight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes ;  and 
being  naturally  vain,  he  le-entered  Alexandria  in  tri- 
umph. Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was,  to  the  pa- 
lace, he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  presented  her  a  soldier 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  engagement. 
The  queen  rewardedhim  verymagnificently ;  presenting 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  breast-plate  of  gold.  With 
these,  however,  the  soldier  went  off  the  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  Could  not  bear  this  defection 
without  fresh  indignation ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  sea  and  land,  but  previ- 
ously offered  to  fight  his  adversary  in  single  combat. 
Octavianus  too  well  knew  the  inequality  of  thei^  situa- 
tions to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer ;  he  only,  there- 
fore, coolly  replied,  that  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 
die  besides  single  combat. 

The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  last 


desperate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to     Rome 
be  prepared.     At  day-break  he  posted  the  few  troops   ^^^  y  ^^ 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rising  ground  near  tlie  city ;       248 
fix>m  whence  he  sent  ordefis  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  -^^*®ny  ^•^ 
enemy.     There  he  waited  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  com-  his^flcetf 
-   bat ;  and,  at  first,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
advance  in  good  order ;  but  his  approbation  Mas  soon 
tumerl  into  rage,  when  he  saw  his  ships  only  saluting 
those  of  Octavianus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  sailing  back  into  the  harbour.     At  the  very  same 
time  his  cavalry  deserted  liim.     He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry;  which  were  easily  vanquished,  and 
he  himself  compelled  to  return  into  the  town,     Hisr 
anger  was  now  ungovernable ;  he  could  not  help  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  passed,  tliat  he  was  betrayed  by  Cleo. 
patra,  and  delivered  by  her  to  those  who,  for  her  sake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.    In  these  suspicions  he  was  not 
deceived;  for  it  was  by  secret  orders  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Cleopatra  had  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  effects 
of  Anton3r's  jealousy ;  and  had,  some  time  before,  pre- 
pared a  method,  of   obviating  any  sudden  sallies  it 
might  produce;     Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  erec- 
ted a  building,  which  was  seemingly  designed .  for  a 
sepulchre.     Hither  she  removed  all  her  treasure  and 
most  valuable  effects,  covering  them  over  with  torches^ 
faggots,  and  other  combustible  matter.     This  sepulchre 
she  designed  to  answer  a  double  purpose,  as  well  to 
screen  her  from  the  sudden  resentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  Octavianus  believe  that  she  would  bum  all  her 
treasures  in  case  he  refused  her  proper  terms  of  capitu* 
lation.     Here,    therefore,    she  retired  from  Antony's 
present  fury ;  shutting  the  gates,  which  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave- 
orders  that  a  report  should  be  spread  of  her  death.— i 
This  news,  which  soon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 
his  former  love  and  tenderness.     He  now  lamented  her 
death  with  the  same  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
bef4>re  seemed  to  desire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  named  Eros,  whom  he  had  by  oath  engaged  to 
kill  him  whenever  fortune  should  drive  him  to  this  last 
resource.     Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 
promise,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  sword,  as  if 
going  to  execute  his  orders;    but  turning  his  face, 
plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom,  and  died  at  his  master's 
feet.     Antony  f<Nr  a  while  hung  over  his  faithful  ser-       249 
vant,  and,  commending  his^fidelity,  took  up  the  sword.  Subs  him- 
with  which  stabbing  himself  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back-  ^}^  ^'^^ 
ward  upon  a  little  couch.     Though  the  wound  was.  **  "'^'^ 
mortal,  yet  the  blood  stopping  he  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  earnestly  conjured  those  who  were  come  into  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  but  they  aU  fled,  being 
seized  with  fright  and  horror.     He  therefore  continued 
in  a^nies  for  some  tune ;  till  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  queen's  secretaries  that  his  mistress  was  still  alive. 
Hetlieneamestly  desired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
she  was.     They  accordingly  brougKt  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  sepulchre;  but  Cleopatra,  who  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threwr  down^ 
cords  in  order  to  pull  him  up.    In  this  manner,  assisted 
by  her  two  female  attendants,  she  raised  him  all  lloody 
from  the  ground ;  and  while  yet  suspended  in  the  air, 
he  continued  stretching  out  his  hands  to  encourage  her. 
Cleopatr.i  and  her  maids  had  only  just  strength  s>i.^<5: « 
ent  to  raise  him ;  and  ?X  laat,  \j\\Xi  xcwkidx  ^Xxivrnw^^  ^\ss^ 
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effected  their  purpose,  and  carried  him  to  a  couch^  on 
vhich  they  (gently  laid  hsm.  Here  she  pave  way  to 
her  sorrow,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  breast,  and 
kissing  the  wound  of  which  he  was  dying*  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  husband,  her  emperor,  and 
ffeemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  distre>ses  in  the  greatness 
<  f  his  suflTerings.  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  transports  of  her  grief^  and  asked  for  some  wine. 
Af\er  he  had  drank, he  entreated  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  her  li'e,  if  i^e  could  do  it  with  honour ;  and 
recommended  Proculus^  a  friend  of  Octavianus,  as  one 
she  mi^ht  rely  on  to  be  her  intercessor.  Just  as  he  had 
done  speaking,  he  expired :  and  Proculusmnde  hisap- 
pe?irance  by  command  of  Octavianus,  who  h  id  been 
informed  of  Antony's  desperate  conduct.  He  was  sent 
to  try  ell  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power ; 
his  master  having  a  double  motive  for  his  solicitude  on 
this  occasir^n ;  one,  to  prevent  her  destroying  the  trea- 
sures  she  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb ;  the  other, 
to  preserve  her  person  as  an  ornament  to  grace  his  tri- 
umph. Cleopatra^  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
wouhl  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  secured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  de&igne<Ily  drew  out  the  corference  to  some  length, 
andhadgivenGallus,  ore  orhjsfellow.soldiers,direction8 
to  carry  on  the  conversation  in  his  al  sence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
drawn  up.  As  soon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
to  the  gate;  and  one  of  the  women  crying  out,  that 
they  were  taken  alive^  Cleoputra,  perceiving  what  had 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  a  id  attempted  to  stab  her« 
self;  but  Proculuspreverlte(Hheb!pw,and^'ently remon- 
strated that  «be  was  cruel  in  refusing  so  goodie  prince 
as  his  master  was  the  pleatture  of  displaying  his  clemen- 
cy. He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand^  and 
examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  she  had  no  poison 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  securer!^  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  master  with  his  proceedings. 

Octavianus  was  extremely  pleased  at  finding  her  in 
his  power :  he  sent  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his  pa- 
lace, and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmost  circumspection. 
He  was  likewise  ordered  to4ise  her,  in  every  respect, 
with  that  riefierfnce  and  submission  which  were  due  to 
her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 
her  captivity  agreeable.  She  was  permitted  to  have  the 
honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  burial^  and 
furnished  with  every  thing  she  desired,  that  was  becr.ro- 
ing  his  dignity  to  receive^  or  her  love  to  offer.  Yet 
still  she  languished  under  her  new  confinement  Her 
excessive  sorrow,  her  many  losses,  and  the  blows  she  had 
given  her  bosom,  produced  a  fever,  which  she  seemed 
willing  to  increase.  She  resolved  to  abstain  from  taking 
any  nourishment,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regimen  ne- 
cessary for  her  disorder ;  but  Octavianus  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  motive  by  her  physician,  began 
to  threaten  l^er  with  regard  to  her  children,  in  case  she 
persisted.  This  wa^  the  only  punishment  that  could 
row  affect  her.;  she  allowed  herself  to  be  treated  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  received  wha^tever  was  prescribed 
for  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  Octavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Akxwndria,  taking  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  conversing  familiarly  as  he  went  along 
with  Areus  a  philcsopher,  and  a  native  of  the  pkcr. 
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The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  5  and 
when  he  placed  himself;  upon  the  tribunalj  they  pro^ 
strated  themselves,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  sentence  of  their 
execution.  Octavianus  presently  ordered  them  to  rise ; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  respect  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  city ;  his  admiration  of  it«  beauty ;  and  bis 
friendship  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  death  upon  this  occasion  ; 
Antony's  eldest  son  Antyllus,  and  Caesario,  the  son  of 
Julius  Cesar ;  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
spective tutors,  who  themselves  suffered  for  their  perfidy 
fhortly  afler.  As  for  the  rest  of  Cleopatra's  chiWlren^ 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentleness,  leaving  them  to 
the  c»ret>f  those  who  were  entrusted  with  their  educa- 
tion, who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  thing 
suitable  to  their  birth.  When  she  was  recovered  from 
her  late  indisposition,  he  came  to  visit  her  in  person. — 
Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and 
made  use  of  every  method  she  could  think  of  to  propi- 
tiate the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affection ;  but  in 
vain  However,  at  his  depart ure>  Octavianus  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  shewn  in  tlie  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Rome :  but  in  this  he  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre- 
spondence with  Dolabera,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  Octavianus  ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compassion,  or  stronger  motives,  was  interested  in  the 
misfortunes  of  that  princess.  From  him  she  learnt  the 
intentions  of  Octavianus,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
send  her  off  in  three  days«  together  with  her  children, 
toilome.  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying ; 
but  previously  Intr^fiteu  permission  to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony's  tomb.  This  request  being  granted  h^r, 
she  was  carried  with  her  two  female  attendants  to  the 
stately  monument  where  he  was  laid.  There  she  threw 
herself  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re- 
newed her  protestations  not  to  survive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers ;  and  having 
kissed  the  coffin  a  thousand  times,  she  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  resolution.  Huving  bathed,  and  or- 
dered a  sumptuous  banquet,  she  atrired  herself  in  the 
most  splendid  manner.  She  then  feasted  as  usual ;  and 
soon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ- 
ously ortlered  an  asp  to  be  secretly  C4>nveyed  to  her  in  a 
basket  of  fruit,  she  sent  a  If^tler  to  Octayianut*,  informing 
him  of  her  fatal  purpose,  and  desiring  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  t<Hnb  with  Antony.  Octavianus,  upon  recei- 
ving this  letter,  instantly  dispatched  messengers  to  pre-  Her'datk. 
vent  her,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 
Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendant^,  was  stretched  lifeless 
at  the  feet  of  her  mistress  ;  and  Charmion  herself,  al- 
most expiring,  was  settling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra's 
head.  She  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Her  death  put  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  £gy  ptj  which  had  flourished  there  Irom 
time  immemorial. 

Octavianus  seemed  much  troubled  at   Cleopatra's 
deaths  a?  it  dtqprivcd  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in  his 
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'  intended  tilumph.  However,  the  manner  of  it  a  good 
^  deal  exalted  her  character  among  the  Romans,  with 
whom  -suicide  was  considered  as  a  virtue.  Her  dying 
r^uest  was  ccnnplied  with,  her  body  being  laid  by  An« 
tony's,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  prepared  for  her  and 
ker  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egjrpt,  he  left 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  design  to  return  through 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy,  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  opposition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likewise  ambassadbrs  fh>m  Phrahates, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  same  errand  ;  to  wit,  to  so- 
licit  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  each  other. 
Octavianus  gave  a  friendly  answer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
die  ambassadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to  hdp 
either ;  but  rather  with  a  design  to  animate  the  one 
against  the  other>  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
ao  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi« 
dable  to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  Messala 
Corvinus  governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  properly  so  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  winter-quarters.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  set- 
tling the  affiurs  of  the  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  early  in  the  spring  passed 
into  Greece,  whence  he  set  out  for  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,  afterwards  called  Augusi, 
in  three  triumphs,  which  were  celebrated  for  three  days 
together.  • 

And  now  Octavianus  was  at  the  height  of  his  wishes, 
of  sole  sovereign,  sole  master,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 
tend an  usurped  power,  appearing  to  him  in  a  stronger 
light  than  ever,  filled  his  mind  with  a  thousand  perplex- 
ing thoughts.  The  natural  aversion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  when  his  father  Julius  was  murdered  in  fuU 
senate  by  those  very  men  whom  he  thought  the  most 
devoted  to  his  person,  made  him  fear  there  might  arise 
another  Brutus,  who,  to  restore  liberty  to  his  country, 
might  assassinate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Caesar;  whereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  usurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  The 
passion  of  fear  outweighed  in  his  soul  the  charms  of  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Syl- 
la He  was  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority  ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  am- 
bition. However,  before  he  came  to  any  resolution, 
he  thought  it  aidvisable  to  consult  his  two  most  intimate 
and  trusty  friends,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas ;  the  former 
no  less  fiunous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  esteem- 
ed the  most  refined  politician  of  his  age.  Agrippa  en- 
larged on  the  many  and  almost  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  insupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Ccesar ;  and  closed  hi«  speech 
with  exhorting  Octavianus  to  convince  the  world, 
by  restoring  liberty  to  his  country,  that  the  only  mo- 
tive for  his  taking  up  arms  was  to  revenge  his  father's 
death. 

Maecenas,  on  the  other  hand,  remonstrated  to  him, 
that  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back ;   that,  after 
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so  much  bloodshed,  there  could  be  no  safety  for  hiia     Rome, 
but  on  the  throne;  that,  if  he  divested  himself  of  the   ^  ■  v  ■*  ^ 
sovereign  power,  he  would  be  immediately  prosecuted       *^*. 
by  the  children  and  friends  of  the  many  illustrious  per-  ^"d|j  f"' 
sons  whom  tlie  misfortunes  6f  the  times  had  forced  him  h  bj  Mi^"* 
to  sacrifice  to  his  safety ;  that  it  was  absolutely  neces-  ccnas. 
sary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  lodged  in  one  per- 
son, not  divided  among  many,  &c    Octavianus  thanked 
them  both  for  their  fhendly  advice,  but  showed  himself 
inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Maecenas ;  whereupon 
that  able  minister  gave  hhn  many  wise  instructions  and 
rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Dio 
Cassius,  and  will  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece 
in  politics.     Among  other  things  he  told  him.  That  he 
could  not  fail  of  being  successful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
happy  in  hia  lifetime,  and  famous  in  history  afber  hia 
death,  if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  ;  to  wit.  To 
govern  others  as  he  would  wish  to  be  governed  himself^ 
had  he  been  bom  to  obey  and  not  to  command.     He 
added.  That   if,  in  taking  upon  him  the  sovereign 
power,  he  dreaded  the  name. of  king,  a  name  so  odious 
in  a  commonwealth,  he  might  content  hhnself  wtdi  the 
title  of  CofMr  or  Imperatar,  and  underthat  name,  wh  ch 
was  well  known  tef  the  lUnnans,  enjoy  all  the  authority 
of  a  king. 

This  advice  Octavianus  foUowed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  aside  allthoughtsof  abdicating  die  sovereign  power; 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the  old 
magistrates,  with  the  same  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  just  as  much  power  as  he  thought  fit  to  leave 
them.  They  were  to  have  no  military  power,  but  on- 
ly their  old  jurisdiction  t>f  deciding  finally  all  causes, 
except  sudi  as  were  oapitid ;  and  though  some  of  diese 
last  were  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  diief 
he  reserved  for  himself.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people :  the  very  name  that  covered  his  usurpation  was 
a  compliment  to  them ;  for  he  affected  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribuneship,  though  he  acted  as  absolutely 
bv  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  dictatorial  jKiwer.  He 
likewise  won  the  hearte  of  the  populace  by  cheapness  of 
provisions  and  plentiful  markets  ;  he  ft^quently  enter- 
tained them  with  shows  and  sports ;  and  by  these  means 
kept  them  in  goodhumour,  and  made  them  forget  usur- 
pation, slavery,  and  every  public  evil ;  people  in  ease 
and  plenty  being  under  no  temptation  of  inquiring  into 
the  title  of  their  prince,  or  resenting  acts  of  power 
which  they  do  not  immediaitely  feel. 
'  As  for  the  senate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures, 
raising  the  number  of  the  conscript  fathers  to  1000. 
He  supplied  several  poor  senators  with  money  out  of 
the  treasury  to  discharge  the  public  offices,  and  on  all 
occasions  affected  a  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  ;  but  the  same  time  divested  them  of  all  power, 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  raisingnewdisturbancesin  the  distant  provinces,  he 
issued  tai  edict,  forbidding  any  senator  to  travel  out  of 
Italy  without  leave,  except  such  as  had  luids  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  time  comprehended 
Languedoc,  Plrovence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  these  pro- 
vinces, which  were  near  Italy,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of 
tranquillity,  they  harl  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
pleased,  and  live  there  upon  their  estates.  Before  he 
ended  his  sixth  ccMisulship,  he  took  a  census  of  the  peo. 
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ple^  whidi  was  41  years  af^er  the  last ;  and  In  this  the 
number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  468^000, 
the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like- 
wise celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  for  his  victory  at  Actium ;  and  it  was  order- 
ed, that  they  should  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four 
colleges  of  priests  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them : 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  septemvirs,  and 
quindecimvirs.  The  more  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  one  edict,  the  many  severe  and 
unjust  laws  which  had  been  enacted  during  the  tri- 
umvirate. He  raised  maoy  public  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  ones  and  added  many  stately  ornaments  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
some  ancient  writers,  about  50  miles  in  oompass,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  souls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  slaves.  He  attended  business, 
reformed  abuses,  showed  great  regard  for  the  Roman 
name,  procured  public  abundance,  pleasure,  and  jollity, 
often  appearing  in  person  at  the  public  diversions,  and 
in  all  things  studying  to  render  himself  dear  to  the 
populace. 

And  now  Octavianus,  enterinf^  upon  his  seventh  con- 
sulship with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  consul,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  design,  the  people  being 
highly  pleased  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  se- 
nate filled  with  his  creatures,  wlioSe  fortuues  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  usurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  to  the  senate- 
house  ;  and  there,  in  a  studied. speech,  offered  to  resign 
his  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth; 
being  well  apprised,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
script fathers,  whose  interests  were  interwoven  with  his, 
would  unanimously  press  him  to  the  contrary :  Which 
happened  accordingly ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  speaking,  but  after  he  bad  done,  un- 
animously besought  him  to  take  upon  himself  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.  He,  with  a 
seeming  reluctance,  yielded  at  last  to  their  request,  as  if 
he  hail  been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty. 
By  this  artifice  he  compassed  his  design,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  had  usurped, 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  senate  and  people  for  the  space 
of  10  years :  for  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  should  in  that  time  be  able  to  settle 
all  things  in  such  peace  and  order  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  ;  but  that  he  might 
then  ease  himself  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern- 
ment again  into  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke4ess  heavy ; 
but  with  a  design  to  renew  his  lease,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  as  soon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex- 
pired; which  he  did  accordinjjly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  absolute  and  uncontrouled 
]>ower.  With  this  new  authority  the  senate  resolved 
to  dislingui-h  him  with  a  new  name.  Some  of  tlie  con- 
sciipt  fcit^^rs  propoied  the  name  of  Bomulus,  thereby 
ti»  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome ;  others 
offv  reil  otiier  titles  ;  but  the  venerable  name  of  Augus- 
tus, pn^poed  by  Marutius  Plancus,  seemed  preferable 
to  all  the  rest,  as  it  expressed  more  dignity  and  reve- 
rence than  authority,  the  most  sacred  tilings,  such  as 
tipnip!e.«,and  places  coiise^ratcd  by  augurs,  being  termed 


by  the  Romans  Augusta.    Octavianus  himself  was  in-     Ronic. 
cUned  to  assume  the  name  of  Rdnutlus  ;  but,  fearing  he   -^  y  "^ 
should  be  suspected  of  affecting  the  kingdom,  he  de- 
clined it,  and  took  that  of  Augustus,  by  which  we  shall 
henceforth  distinguish  him. 

Though  the  whole  power  of  the  senate  and  people 
was  now  vested  in  Augustus,  yet,  that  he  might  seem 
to  share  it  with  the  conscript  fathers,  he  refused  to  go- 
vern all  the  provinces ;  assigning  to  the  senate  such  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  keeping  to  himself  those 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  most  ex- 
posed to  troubles  and  wars,  sayinar.  He  desired  the  fa<« 
thers  might  enjoy  their  power  with  ease  and  safbty, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours :  but^ 
by  this  politic  conduct,  he  secured  all  the  military  power 
to  himself:  the  troops  lying  ih  the  provinces  he  had 
chosen ;  and  the  others  which  were  governed  by  the 
senate,  being  quite  destitute  of  forces.  The  latter  were 
called  senatorial,  and  the  former  imperial,  provinces.  O- 
ver  the  provinces  of  Ixith  sorts  were  set  men  of  distinc- 
tion, to  wit,  such  as  had  been  consuls  or  prntors,  with 
the  titles  of  procotisul  and  proprostor  :  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  was  committed  to  a  private  knight,. 
Augustus  fearing  le^t  a  person  of  rank,  depending  up- 
on the  wealth  and  situation  of  that  country,  ndght 
raise  new  disturbances  in  the  empire.  AH  these  govern- 
ors  held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were  up- 
on the  arrival  of  their  successors  to  depart  their  pro- 
vinces immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  farthest.  This  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  whereas  he  was  vested  by  the  senate  and  people 
with  the  sovereign  power  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  same  month,  as  is  manifest  from  the  Narbonne  mar- 
bles ;  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  enipire.  Thus  ended  the  greatest  commion wealth,, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  the  greatest  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known ;  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex- 
celled in  power,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  aU  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it.  2Si 

It  comprehended  the  greatest  and  by  far  the  best  part  Extent,  &c 
of  £urope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  beii^  near  4000  miles  in  ^  ^^  ^•^ 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.     As  to  the  ^^  ^'^ 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  millions 
of  our  mctfiey.     But  the  Romans  themselves  now  ran 
|ieadlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob ;  those  who  were 
wont  to  direct  mighty  wars,  to  raise  and  dtpose  great 
kings,  to  bestow  or  take  away  patent  empires,  were  so 
sunk  and  debauched,  that,  if  they  had  but  bread  and 
shows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.     The  nobility 
were  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages ;  but  at 
the  same  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  insensible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  strangers  to  public  glory  or  disgrace,  void 
of  ^eal  f<.r  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  solely  in« 
tent  on  gainirg  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  submifsion,  acquiescence,  and  flattery.    No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  they  lost  their  liberty,  without  be- 
ing ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it.  258 
Augustus,  now  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  em-  ^^7 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his^^^*^ 
soldiers,  by  whose  means  he  had  attained  such  a  height  Augoitus. 
of  power.     With  this  view,  he  dispersed  ihem  through 
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diffierent  part*  of  Italy  in  32  colonics,  that  he  might  th« 
More  easily  reassemble  them  ow  proper  occa.«ions.  He 
kept  2S  legions  constantly  on  foot,  17  of  vhich  were 
ia  Europe ;  viz.  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  on  the  Da<* 
nube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalroatia.  The  other 
eight  were  sent  into  Asia  and  AiKca ;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphnu 
te9,  two  in  Egypt,  and  two  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.  All  these  forces, 
amounting  to  170,050  men,  were  constantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  ibr  several  ages.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  \2  co« 
horta,  that  is,  about  10,000  men ;  nine  of  which  were 
called  prtgtoriam  eohoris  ;  the  other  three,  c»/y  calwrts. 
These  were  estabiished  as  a  g^^rd  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  but  had 
•flen  a  great  diare  in  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Besides  these,  Augustus  con^ 
stantly  kept  at  sea  two  powerful  navies ;  the  one  riding 
at  anchor  near  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  to  command 
Dalraatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
provinces ;  the  other  at  Misenum  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  keep  ia  awe  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  They 
were  likewise  to  keep  ijie  seas  dear  of  pirates,  to  con- 
voy the  vessels  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri- 
butes from  the  provinces  beyond  sea,  and  to  transport 
com  and  other  pnwiisione  necessary  for  the  relief  and 
subsistence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Augustus  enacted  several  new  laws,  and  reformed  some 
of  the  old  oiiCK :  however,  he  afiected  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  die  senate:  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  complaisance  showed  them  on  all  oc- 
casions, that  to  the  rest  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
Paier  Patrice,  or  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

And  now  Augustus  having  settled  all  things  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  tlie 
empire,  turned  his  arms  against,  the  Spanish  nations 
^\ed  the  Caniabrians  and  Atturians,  who  had  never 
been  felly  subdued.  The  war,  however,  terminated  a» 
vsual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans ;  and  these  brave  na*. 
tions  wef  e  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with- 
out the  most  violent  resistance  on  their  part,  and  the 
utmost  difflm'ty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (see  Asturia). 
^^^^  By  this  and  his  other  conquests  the  name  of  Augustus 
Aipmntcd  ^^g^^^g,^  ^  celebrated,  that  his  friendship  was  courted 
kingi  of  by  the  most  distant  monarchs.  Phrahates  king  of  Par-< 
ftethiA  and  thia  consented  to  a  treaty  witii  him  upon  his  own 
terms,  and  gave  him  four  of  his  own  sans  with  their 
wives  and  children  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles ;  and  as  a  further  instance  of  his  respect,  ht 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  ensigns  which 
h«d  been  Vkken  from  Crassus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhae^ 
He  received  also  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  India, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him>  that  "  though  he 
reigned  over  600  kings,  he  had  so  great  a  value  for 
the  iriendship  of  Augustus,  that  he  had  sent  this  em« 
hasvy  on  so  long  a  journey  on  purpose  to  desire  it  of 
him ;  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatsoever 
place  he  pleased  to  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  the  first 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  assist  him  in  whatever  was 
right'*  This  letter  he  subscribed  by  the  name  of  Po^ 
rttf  king  of  India,  Of  the  ambassadors  who  set  out 
from  India,  three  only  reached  the  presence  of  Augus- 
tus, who  was  at  tliat  time  in  the  island  of  Samos,  the 
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others  dying  by  the  way.  Of  the  three  survivors  one  Boma. 
was  named  Zarmar,  a  ^ymnosophist,  who  followed  the  ^^  \  ^ 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himself  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  it  heing  customary  for  the  gymnosophists  to  put 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  tliis  manner,  when  they  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  some  rois- 
fortune^  Soon  after  this  the  Roman  dominions  were  ex- 
fended  southward  over  the  Garam antes,  a  people  whose 
country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All  this, 
time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regulations 
for  the  good  of  the  state ;  and  among  other  things  caused 
die  Sil^lHne  oracles  to  be  reviewed  Many  of  these  he 
rejectee!  ;  but  such  as  were  reckoned  authentic,  he 
caused  to  be  copied  by  the  pontifices  themselves,  and 
lodged  them  in  golden  calnnets,  which  he  placed  in  the 
temple  of  ApoPo,  built  by  him  in  his  palaCe.  WO 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  extended  itself  so  far,  ^^/^^^^ 
tliat  it  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  prescribed  ^north/ 
to  it  by  nature  ;  and  bb  soon  as  this  was  the  case,  it  em  bar- 
began  to  be  attacked  by  those  nations  which  in  pro-  barian^ 
cess  of  time  were  to  overthr«iW  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  number 
of  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
began  to  make  incursions  into  Gaul.  Their  first  at- 
tempt happened  in  the  year  17  B*  C  when  they  at 
fir£t  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  but  Wjpre  soon 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhis- 
ti,  who  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  bordering 
on  &e  lake  of  Con^tuice,  invaded  Italy,  where  tliey 
committed  dreadful  devastations,  patting  all  the  males 
to  the  sword  without  distinction  of  rankw  or  age ;  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  women  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  consultad  their  augurs 
whether  the  child  was  male  or  female;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  inunediately 
massacred.  Against  these  barbarians  Augustus  sent 
Drusus  the  second  son  of  the  empress  Li  via ;  who, 
though,  very  young,  found  means  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  with  very  little  lof  s  on  his  part  Those  who 
escaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Vindelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbuurhood  ;  but 
Tiberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Drusus,  marched  against 
them,  and  overthrew  them  so  completely,  that  the  Rha»- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations. in  those  parts,  were  fain  to  submit  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  emperor.^  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 
Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhaetin.  Ore  of 
the  cities  which,  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  Dr^somagus ;  the  other,  AvguHa  Vindelico^ 
rum  ;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
Nimitigkefi  and  Augsburg,  ^61 

Augustus,- who  had  long  since  obtained  all  the  tem-  Augustus 
poral  honours  which  could  well  be  conferred  upon  him,  ocated  p<m- 
now  began  to  assume  those  of  tlie  spiritual  kind  also ;  ^^  ™"*' 
being  in  the  year  IS  B.  C.  created  Pontifex  Maximus :  "°** 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death ;  as 
did  also  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Theodosius.  By 
virtue  of  this  office  he  corrected  a  very  gross  mistake  in 
the  Roman  kalendar ;  for  the  pontifices,  having,  for  the 
space  of  S6  years,  that  is,  ever  since  the  reformation  by 
Julius  Cassar,  made  every  third  year  a  leap  year,  in- 
stead of  every  fourth,  twelve  days  had  been  inserted  in- 
stead of  nine,  so  that  the  Roman  year  consisted  of  three 
days  more  than  it  ought  to  have  done.     These  three 
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fluperfluou9  days  havini^  been  thrown  out,  the  form  of 
the  year  has  ever  since  been  renrularly  observed,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  nume  nf  the  old  style  in  use  among 
us.  On  this  occasiun  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
month  of  August,  as  Julius  Csesar  had  formerly  dune 
to  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  1 1  B.  C.  Agrippa  died>  and  was  sue- 
.  ceeded  in  his  hi^^h  eraplnyment  of  governor  of  Rome 
by  Tiberiu?^  but^  l)efore  investirg  him  with  this  ample 
power,  the  emperor  caused  him  to  divoree  his  wife  A« 
grippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  j^on,  and  was 
then  bi^  with  chilli),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  widow 
of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia  was  a 
princess  of  an  infamous  character,  as  was  known  to  al- 
most every  body  exceptin^i^  Augustus  him^'elf ;  however, 
Tiberius  made  no  hesitation,  through  fear  of  disoblig- 
ing the  emperor. 

The  emperor  now  sent  his  two  sons  Tiberius  and 
Drusus  against  the  northern  nations.  Tiberius  redu- 
ced the  Pannonians,  who  had  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Drusus  per- 
formed great  exploits  in  Germany;  but  while^he  was 
cunsidering  whether  he  should  penetrate  further  into 
these  northern  countries,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report- 
ed to  have  done  great  things,  but  certainly  made  no 
permanent  conquests  in  Germany.  However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  five  years  conferred  upon  him  ;  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  than,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Augustus  ami  the 
whole  city,  he  desired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
Rhodes.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
extraordinary  resolution :  some  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  de- 
baucheries of  his  wife  Julia,  who  set  no  bounds  to  her 
lewdness ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  offend- 
ed at  the  honours  which  Augustus  bad  conferred  on 
his  grandchildren,  especially  at  his  styling  them  prtii- 
ces  tf  the  Roman  yqulh  ;  which  left  him  bo  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  sovereign  power.  However,  Augustus 
positively  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  his 
mother  Livia  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  resolution :  but  Tiberius  continued  obsti- 
nate ;  and,  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  at  last 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  where  he  abstained  four 
whole  days  from  nourishment.  Augustus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obstinate  and  in- 
flexible temper,  at  last  complied  with  his  request.  Ti- 
berius soon  grew  weary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
out  that  he  had  lefc  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um- 
brage to  theemperor's  two  grand- children,  desired  leave 
to  return.;  but  Augustus  was  so  much  displeased  with 
his  having  obstinately  insisted  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  seven  years 
longer.  His  motlier,  with  much  ado  got  him  declared 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  those  parts;  but  Tiberius, 
dreading  the  resentment  of  his  father-in-law,  continued 
to  act  as  a  private  person  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  stay  there. 

A  proftiund.  peace  now  rei;^ned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  :  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  shut,,  which  had  never  before  happened 
since  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius.  During  this  pa^ 
|:i(ic  interval,  tlie  Saviour.  o£  mankind  was  born  in  Ju- 
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daea,  as  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  history,  748  years  af-      Rome, 
ter  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.     Three  years 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permission  of  ^ 
Augustus,  who  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  bear  any  ' 
public  office ;  but  in  a  short  time,  Lucius  Caesar,  one  ' 
of  the  emperor's  grandchildren,  died,  not  without  su- 
spicionsof  his  being  poisoned  by  Livia.     Tiberius  show- 
ed such  great  concern  for  his  deaths  that  the  affection 
of  Augustus  for  him  returned  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it  not 
been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandson  Caius 
Csesar.     This  obstacle,  however,  was  soon  after  re- 
moved ;  Caius  being  taken  off  also,  not  without  great 
suspicions  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  case.     Au- 
gustus was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
immediately  adopted  l^iberius  as  his  sen  ;  but  adopted 
also  Agrippa  Posthumius,  the  third  son  of  the  famous  ^S^-^ 
Agrippa;  and  obliged  Tiberius  to  adopt  Germanicus  b^^as'^ 
the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus,  though  he  had  a  son  of  his  sob. 
his  own  named  Drtuus  /  which  was  a  great  morttfica-> 
tion  to  him.     As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might 
have  been  an  occasion  of  jealousy,  Tiberius  was  soon 
freed    from  him,  by    his  disgrace   and  banishment, 
which. very  soon  tctok  place,  but  on  what  account  is 
not  known.. 

The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  i 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
successful  against  thcm,~yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  most  terrible  overthrow :  three  legions 
and  six  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  almost 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.     Augustus  set  no  bounds  to  his 
grief  on  this  fatal  occasion.     For  some  months  he  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar- 
ments, knocking  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  crying 
out  like  a  distracted  person,    "  Restore  the  legions. 
Varus  !"  Tiberius,  however,  was  soon  after  sent  into 
Germany ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour* 
ed  with  a  triumph.     Augustus  now  took  him  for  his 
colleague  in  ^e  sovereignty  ;  afler  which  he  sent  Ger- 
manicus against  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 
into  lUyricum.     This  was  the  last  of  his  public  acts ;       t67 
for  having  accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour-  ^*"*^  ^ 
ney,  he  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  the  76th  year  of  ^"O**^"^ 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  reign.     Livia  was  suspected 
of  having  hastened  his  death  by  giving  him  poisoned 
fisfs.     Her  reason  for  this  was,  that  she  feared  a- recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  his  grandson  Agrippa,  whom 
he  had  banished,  as  we  have  already  related.     Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  visit  to  Agrip- 
pa, unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  person, 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.     This  man,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  discovered  the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  she  to 
the  empress.     Augustus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius 
had  iHtrayed  him,  was  so  provoked,  that  he  banished 
him  from  his  presence  for  ever ;  upon  which  the  un<« 
fi>rtunate  Fabius,  unable  to  survive  his  disgrace,  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself. 

Tiberius,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire,  resolved  to 
secure  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Agrippa; 
whom  aocr^rdingly  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
military  tribune.  Though  this  might  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  expect^ 
the  death  of  Augustus  was  no  so.mer  known,  than  the 
consuls,  senators,  and  knights,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Tacitus,  ran  headlong  into  slavery.    T^e  two  consuls 
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ftrst  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
administereil  it  to  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  sol- 
diery. Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  mysterious  man- 
ner, taking?  care  to  rule  with  an  absolute  8w?iy,  hut  at 
the  same  time  seeming  to  hesitate  whether  he  should 
accept  the  sovereign  power  or  not ;  insomuch  that  one 
of  the  senators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
roen  were  slow  in  performing  what  they  had  promised, 
but  he  was  slow  in  promisin^r  what  he  had  already  per- 
formed. At  last,  however,  his  modesty  was  overcome, 
and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  in  the 
following  words  :  "  I  accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
it,  till  such  time  as  you,  conscript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  shall  Uiink  proper  to  give  repose  to  my 
old  age." 

Tiberius  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne, 
when  news  were  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  (Germany  had  mutinied.     In  Pannonia  three 
legions  having  been  allowed  some  days  of  relaxation 
from  their  usual  duties,  either  to  mourn  for  the  death 
of  Augustu!,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and  seditious.     The  Pannonian  rnuti* 
neers  were  headed  by  one  Percennius,  a  common  sol- 
dier ;  who,  before  he  served  in  the  army,  had  made  it 
his  whole  business  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playhouses  to  hiss  or  applaud  such  actors  as  he  liked  or 
disliked.     Inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  this  man,  they 
openly  revolted  ;  and  though  Tiberius  himself  wrote  to 
them,  and  sent  his  son  Drusus  to  endeavour  to  quell  the 
tumult,  they  massacred  some  of  their  officers,  and  insult- 
ed others,  till  at  last,  being  frightened  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  sl^w  some  signs  of  repentance. 
Of  this  favourable  disposition  Drusus  took  advantage  ; 
and  even,  got  the  ringleaders  r>f  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.     Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  such  violent  storms  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
they  quietly  submitted,  and  every  thing  in  that  quarter 
was  restored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Pannonia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Pannonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
especially  the  centurions,  and  l>eating  them  till  they 
almost  expired,  drove  them  out  of  the  camp,  and 
some  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
manicus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  hastened  to 
the  camp  on  the  first  news  of  the  disturbance ;  but  he* 
ing  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  theic  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  These  were.  That  all  those  who  had 
served  20  years  should  be  discharged ;  that  such  as  had 
served  1 6  should  be  deemed  veterans;  and  that  some 
legacies  whidi  had  been  lefc  them  by  Augustus  should 
not  only  be  paid  in.mediately,  but  doubled.  This  last 
article  he  was  obligel  to  discbarge  without  delay  t)ut 
of  the  money  which  he  ard  his  friends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expences  of  their  journey ;  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  some  deputies  sent  either  by 
Til)erius  or  the  senate,  probably  to  quell  the  sedition, 
occasioned  fresh  disturbances ;  for  the  legionarie?,  ta- 
king it  into  their  heads  that  these  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  the  concessions  which  Germanicus  had  made, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces;  and,  notwithstanding tjie utmost ppd^avQiirs.of 


Germanicus,  behaved  in  such  an  outrageous  manner,      Ttomt: 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  send  off  his  wife  A-  ^^' i  ^^ 
grippina,  with  her  infant  fon  Claudius,  she  herself  at 
the  same  time  being  big  with  child.  As  she  was  attend- 
ed by  many  women  of  distinction,  wives  of  the  chief  of- 
ficers in  die  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  in  part- 
ying with  their  husbands  occasioned  a  great  uproar,  and 
drew  together  the  soldiers  from  all  quarters.     A  new 
scene  ensued,  which  made  an  impression  even  upon  the 
most  obstinate.    They  could  not  beho!d,  without  shame 
and  compassion,  so  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  soU 
dier  to  guard  them ;  and  their  general's  wife  among  the 
rest,  carrying  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  shelter  against  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
legions.     This  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  nlany  of  them,  that  some  ran  to  stop  her, 
while  the  rest  recurred  to  Germanicus   earnestly  in- 
treating  him  to  recal  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  seek  a  sanctuary  among  foreigners. 
The  general  improved  this  favourable  disposition,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  of  their  own  accord  seized  and 
massacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.     Still,  how- 
ever, two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  disodedi* 
ence.     Against  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  those  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.     With 
this  view  he  prepared  veisels ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  be  wrote  a  letter  to  Caecina   who  com- 
manded  them,   acqiuiinting  him  that  he  approached 
with  a  powerf\il  army,  resolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword  without  distinction,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  themselves.     This 
letter,  Caecina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  such  of  the  soldiers  as  had  all  along  disapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  same  time  to  enter 
into  an  association  against  the  seditious,  and  put  to  the 
sword  such  as  Lad  involved  them  in  the  present  ignomi-       970 
ny  and  guilt     This  proposal  was  approved  of,  and  a  Tlie  iwolt 
cruel  massacre  immediately  took  place ;  insomuch  that  1^11^  ^ 
when  Germanicus  came  to^  the  camp,  he  tbund  tlie  *  ^'^*^'** 
greatest  part  of  the  legions  destroyed.   This  greatly  af-  """^'•' 
fected  the  humane  Gennanicus,  who  caused  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obsequies, 
with  the  usual  solemnities ;  however,  the  sedition  was 
thus  effectually  quelled,  after  which  he  led  his  army  in« 
to  Germany.      There  he  perform^  many  great  ex- 
ploits • ;  but  still  all  that  he  could  perform  was  far  from  •  g^^  G€f. 
freemg  the  empire  from  Bodangefous  and  troublesome  an  ««•> 
enemy.     In  the  ye^.r  19,  lie  died,  of  poison,  as  wa^  sup- 
posed, given  by  Piso,  his  partner  in  the  government  of 
Syria,  to  which  Gennanicus  hadbeen  promoted  after  his 
return  ^om  the  north, 

!yi  tho  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  heaffected  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  showed  himself  in  gcnerid  such  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty tyrant,  that  he  became  the  object  ».f  universal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanicus  in  his 
heart,  he  punished  Piso  with  death  ;  but  in  about  a 
year  afler  the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  now  nOjj,„^|j 
object  of  jealousy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he  began  to  ranL  ^ 
pull  off  the  mask,  and  appear  more  in  his  natural  cha* 
racter  than  before.  He  took  upon  himself  the  inter- 
pret^tion  of  ail  pi>litical  measures,  and  began  daily  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  the  senate;  which  design 
WIS  much  facilitated^  by  their  own  appitiKle^  to  sla-  i 
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Very;  so  that  he  despised  their  mcanncs,  while  he 
^njojcd  its  effectii.  A  law  at  that  time  subsisted, 
which  trade  it  treason  to  forni  any  injurious  attempt 
a<:ainst  the  mijesty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  assumed 
to  himself  tl>e  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  t'lb 
law ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  ca^es  which  really 
aSected  the  safety  of  the  state,  bfit  to  every  conjunc- 
ture that  could  iKissibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
suspicions.  All  freedom  wa^  now  therefore  banished 
from  convivial  meetings,  anddiffidence  reigned  amonj^tt 
the  dearest  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majesty 
being  revived,  many  persons  of  diitinctioa  fell  a  sacri- 
$ce  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  these  cruelties,  Tiberius  took 
irto  his  confidence  Sejanus^  a  Roman  knight,  but  by 
birth  a  Volscian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain- 
ing his  confidence,  by  the  ipo>t  refined  degree  of  dis- 
simulation, being  an  overmatch  for  his  master  in  his 
o^vn  arts.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  one  ot  the  most  confidential  trusts 
in  the  si^ate,  and  extolled  in  the  senate  as  a  worthy 
associate  in  his  labours.  The  »ervile  senators,  with 
ready  adulation,  6et  up  the  statues  of  the  favourite  be- 
f  ide  those  of  Tiberius,  and  seemed  eager  to  pay  him 
similar  honours.  It  is  not  well  known  whether  he  was 
the  adviser  of  all  the  cruelties  that  ensued  soon  aAer; 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  from  tlie  befs inning  of  his 
i;:ini»try,  Tiberius  ccemcd  to  become  more  fatally  su- 
spicious. 

It  was  from  such  humble  beginnings  that  this  mini* 
st(  r  even  ventured  to  aspire  at  the  throne,  and  was  re- 
's ulvcd  to  make  the  emperor's  foolish  confidence  one  of 
the  fir^t  steps  to  bis  ruin.  However,  he  considered  that 
cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would  rather  retard  than  pro- 
mote his  designs,  while  his  son  Drusus,  and  the  children 
of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.  He  therefore  be- 
gan by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus ;  whom, 
af^er  having  debauched  her,  he  prevailed  upon  to  poison 
her  husband.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  slow 
poison  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his  death  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  casual  distemper,  Tiberius,  in  the  mean 
time,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at  least  nut  much 
regnrdin^r  his  son,  bore  his  death  with  great  tranquil- 
iity.  He  was  even  heard  to  jest  upon  the  occasion ;  for 
when  the  ambassadors  from  Troy  came  somewhat  late 
with^eir  complimentsof  condolence,  he  answered  their 
pretended  distresses,  by  condoling  with  them  also  upon 
the  death  of  Hector. 

Sejanus  having  succeeded  in  this,  was  resolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani- 
cuSy  who  were  undoubted  succe&aors  to  the  empire. 
However,  be  was  frustrated  in  his  designs,  both  with 
regard  to  the  fidtflity  of  their  governor?,  and  the  chas- 
tity of  Agrippina  their  mother.  Whereupon  he  resolv. 
td  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius  out 
of  the  city;  by  which  mcan^  he  expected  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  putting  his  designs  into  execution.  He 
therefore  u^ed  all  his  addrest^to  persuade  Tiberius  to  re- 
tire to  some  agreeable  retreat,  remote  from  Dome.  By 
this  he  I'xpected  many  advant.4{ies,  since  there  could  be 
|)o  access  to  the  eni]>eror  but  by  him.  Thus  all  Iette>8 
being  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  soldiers  at  his  own  de- 
votion, they  would  pass  through  his  hands;  by  which 
means  he  must  in  time  become  the  sole  governor  of  the 
im^iie,  and  at  Lst  be  in  a  cqiacity  of  removing  all  ob- 
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stacles  to  his  ambition.  lie  n  )w  therefore  be^ni  fa  in. 
sinuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  inc;»nveni. 
ence^  of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  senate, 
and  the  seditious  teroperof  theinferior  citisensof  Rome. 
'J*iberius,  either  prevailed  upon  by  his  persuasions,  or  ittaii 
pursuing  the  natural  turn  of  his  temper,  which  led  to  in-  om  a 
dolence  and  debauchery,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ^'^ 
led  Home,  and  went  into  Campania,  under  pretence  of 
dedicating  temples  to  Jupiter  ami  Aug^stua.  Afler 
this,  though  he  removed  to  several  places^  he  nerer  re- 
turned to  Rome ;  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  the  island  of  Caprea,  a  place  which  wa^  readered  as 
nfamous  by  his  pleasures  as  detestable  by  bis  cruelties, 
which  were  shocking  to  human  nature.  £uried  in  thb 
retreat,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  pleasures^  quite  regard- 
less of  the  miseries  cif  bis  subjects.  Thus  an  ioauiTection 
of  the  Jews,  upon  placing  his  statue  in  Jerusalem,  nndff 
the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  sort  of 
uneasiness.  The  falling  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidoic, 
in  which  50,000  persons  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
no  way  affected  bis  repose.  He  was  only  employed  in 
studying  how  to  Tary  his  odious  pleasures,  and  forcing 
his  feeble  frame,  shattered  by  age  and  former  debauch- 
eries, into  theenjoyment  of  them.  Nolhini;  can  present 
a  more  horrid  picture  than  the  retreat  of  this  inpaie 
old  roan,  attended  by  all  the  ministers  of  hia  perverted 
appetites.  He  was  at  this  time  67  years  old  ;  his  p^w 
son  was  most  displeasing;  and  somesay  thedisa^rfveablc- 
ress  of  it,  in  a  greatmeasure,  drove  him  into  retircneoL 
He  was  quite  bald  l)efore  ;  his  face  was  all  Itroke  out 
into  ulcer%  and  covered  over  with  plasters  ;  his  body 
was  bowed  forward,  while  its  extreme  heiglu  and  lean- 
ness increased  its  deformity.  With  such  a  person^  and  Bxi^ 
a  mind  still  more  hideous,  beinggloomy^  suspicious^aad  ^* 
cruel,  he  sat  down  with  a  view  rather  of  forcing  his  ap-  ^' 
petites  than  satisfying  them.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  '^^ 
debaucheries  at  the  table ;  and  he  appointed  Poroponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  Piso  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empife, 
for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption.  These 
be  calleil  his  friendsof  all  hours.  He  made  one  Novelins 
Torgnatus  a  pretor  for  being  able  to  drink  off  five  bot- 
tles of  w ine  at  a  draught  His  luxuries  of  another  kind 
were  still  more  detestable,  and  seemed  to  increase  with 
his  drunkenness  and  gluttony.  He  made  the  most  emi- 
nent women  of  Rcme  subservient  to  his  lusts;  andallfais 
inventions  only  seemed  calculatedhow  to  make  his  vices 
more  extravagant  and  abon^inable.  1  he  numberless  ob- 
scene medals  dufi  up  in  that  island  at  this  day  bear  wit- 
ness at  once  to  his  shame,  and  the  veracity  of  the  bisto' 
rians  who  have  described  his  debaucheries.  In  short,  in 
this  retreat,  which  was  surrounded  with  rocks  on  e%'eiy 
side,  he  quite  gave  up  tJie  business  of  the  empire ;  or,  if 
he  was  ever  active,  it  was  only  to  do  mLichicf.  But, 
from  the  time  of  hi^  retreat,  he  became  more  cruel,  and 
Sejanus  always  endeavoured  to  increase  bis  distrusts. 
Secret  spies  and  ini'ormers  were  placed  in  all  |iarts  of 
the  city,  who  converted  the  roost  h&rmless  actions  into 
subjects  of  offence.  If  any  person  of  merit  testified  any 
concern  for  the  glory  oi  the  trropire,  it  was  immcdiatrlj 
construed  into  a  design  to  obtain  it.  If  anotlier  spoke 
with  regret  of  foimer  libeiiy,  he  was  supposed  to  aim 
at  re-establishing  the  commonwealth.  Every  action 
became  liable  to  forced  interpretations;  joy  expressed  an 
hope  of  the  prince's  dead) :  mehmchoiy^  an  envying  of 
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K«me.  hU  prosperity.  Sejanus  found  hid  aim  every  day  suc- 
ceeding ;  the  wretched  emperor's  terrors  were  an  in- 
striiroent  that  he  wrought  upon  at  his  pleasure,  and  by 
which  he  levelled  every  obstacle  to  his  designs.  But 
the  chief  objects  of  his  jealousy  were  the  children  of 
Germanicus,  whom  he  resolved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  therefore  continued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
emperor,  to  alarm  him  with  false  reports  of  their  ambi- 
tion, and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  intended 
cruelty.  By  these  means,  he  so  contrived  to  widen  the 
breach,  that  he  Actually  produced  on  both  sides  tho.^e 
dispositions  which  he  pretended  to  obviate;  till  at  length, 
the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drusus  were  declared  ene- 
mies to  the  state,  and  afterwards  starved  to  death  in 
prison;  while  Agrippina  their  mother  was  sent  into  ba- 
nishment. 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  empire,  and  every  day  in- 
crea<$ing  in  confidence  with  Tiberius,  and  power  with 
the  senate.     The  number  of  his  statues  exceeded  even 
those  of  the  emperor;  people  swore  by  his  fortune,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he  been  ac- 
tually upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than 
even  the  tyrant  who  actually  enjoyed  the  empire.    But 
the  rapidity  of  his  rise  seemed  only  preparatory  to  the 
greatness  of  his  down&l).     AH  we  know  of  his  first  dis- 
grace with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrius  Secundus  was 
the  man  who  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  him.     Anto- 
nia,  the  mother  of  Germanicus.  seconded  the  accusation. 
What  were  the  particulars  of  his  crimes,  we  cannot  learn; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  attempted  to  usurp  the  empire, 
by  aiming  at  the  life  of  Tiberius.     He  was  very  near 
dispatching  him,  when  his  practices  werediscdvered,  and 
his  own  life  was  substituted  for  that  against  which  he 
aimed.     Tiberius,  sensible  of  the  traitor's  power,  pro« 
ceeded  with  his  usual  dissimulation  in  having  him  appre- 
hended.   He  granted  him  new  honours  at  the  very  time 
he  resolved  his  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.     The  emperor's  letter  to  the  senate  be- 
gan only  with  slight  complaints  against  his  friend,  but 
endetl  with  an  order  for  putting  him  in  prison.     He  in- 
treated  the  senators  to  pirotect  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was, 
abandoned  by  all ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
ships  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  soldiers  for  his  security. 
The  senate,  who  bad  been  long  jealous  of  the  favourite's 
77       power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  innnediately  took  this 
lOB  dis-  opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders.     Instead  of 
a  and  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment,  they  directed  his  exe- 
*  cution.    A  strange  revolution  now  appeared  in  the  city; 

of  those  numbers  that  but  a  moment  before  were  inre&sing 
into  the  presence  of  Sejanus,  with  offers  of  service  and 
adulation,  not  one  was  found  that  would  seem  to  be  of 
his  acquaintance :  he  was  deserted  by  all ;  and  those 
who  had  fbrmerly  received  the  greatest  benefits  from 
hino,  seemed  now  converted  into  his  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. .  As  he  was  conducting  to  execution,  the  people 
loaded  him  with  insult  and  execration.  He  attempted 
to  hide  his  face  with  his  hands ;  but  even  this  was  de- 
1  ied  him,  tAxd  his  hands  were  secured.  Nor  did  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  subside  with  his  death  ;  his  body 
was  ignominjlously  dragged  about  the  streets,  and  his 
whole  family  executed  with  him. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperor's  rage  for  fur- 
ther executions.  The  prisons  were  crowdetl  with  prc- 
tecded  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus.     Ti<i» 


berius  began  to  grow  weary  of  particular  etecutlons ;  '^ottfo 
he  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accused  should  be  ^*  »  "^ 
put  to  death  together  without  further  examination.  Of  ^^  ^'^^ 
20  senators,  whom  he  chose  for  his  council,  he  put  l6cnldf^" 
to  death.  "  Let  them  bate  me  (cried  he)  so  long  as  'nberiu& 
they  obey  me."  He  then  averred,  that  Priam  Was  a 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all*,  his  posterity.  In  this 
manner  there  was  not  a  day  without  some  barbarous 
execution,  in  which  the  sufferers  were  obliged  to  under- 
go the  most  shameful  indignities  and  exquisite  torments. 
When  one  Camillus  had  killed  himself  to  avoid  the  tor- 
ture :  ''Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man  has  been 
able  io  escape  me  I"  When  a  prisoner  earnestly  in- 
treated  that  he  would  not  defer  his  death :  "  No  (cried 
the  tyrant),  I  am  not  sufficiently  your  friend,  to  shorten 
your  torment"  He  often '  satisfied  his  eyes  with  the 
tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were  put  to  death  before 
him  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius  the  rock  was  to  be 
seen,  from  which  he  ordered  such  as  had  displeased  him 
to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  was  one  day  examining 
some  persons  upon  the  rack,  he  was  told  that  an  old 
friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes  to  see  him..  Ti- 
berius supposing  him  brought  for  the  purpose  of  infor-* 
mation,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the  torture ;  and 
when  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther  discovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment 
others,  although  he  was  himself  still  more  tortured  by  . 
his  own  suspicions ;  so  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
senate,  he  confessed  that  the  gods  and  godesses  had  so 
afflicter]  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not  what  or 
how  to  write.     In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier  provinces 
were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barbarians.     Mcesia 
i^aa  seized  on  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians  ;  Gaul 
was  wasted  by  the  Germans,  and  Armenia  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Parthia.     Tiberius,  however,  was  so 
much  a  slave  to  his  brutal  appetites,  tiiat  he  left  his  pro- 
vinces wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  and  they 
were  intent  rather  on  the  accumulation  of  private  for- 
tune than  the  safety  of  the  state.     Such  a  total  disorder 
in  the  empire  produced  such  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  him 
who  governed  it,  that  he  was  heard  to  wish,  that  heaven 
and  earth  might  perish  when  he  died.    At  length,  how- 
ever, in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  his  dissolution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally 
to  forsake  him.     He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time 
to  think  of  a  successor,  and  hesitated  for  a  long  while, 
whether  he  should  choose  CaUgula,  whose  vices  were 
tto  apparent  to  escape  his  observation.     He  had  been 
often  heard  to  say,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of 
Sylla,  without  his  virtues ;  that  he  was  a  serpent  that 
would  sting  the  empire,  and  a  Phseton  that  would  set 
the  world  in  a  flame.     However,  notwithstanding  all 
his  well-grounded  apprehensions,  he  named  him  for  his  pv  ^^^ 
successor ;  willing,  perhaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligu-  Ca^Safw 
la's  conduct  to  cover  tlie  memory  of  his  own.  hU  suoow- 

But  though  he  thought  fit  to  choose  a  successor,  he  ^^' 
concealed  his  approaching  decline  with  the  utmost  care, 
as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  from  the  world 
and  himself.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  physic,  and 
refused  the  advice  of  such  as  attended  him  ;  he  even 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  the  sports 
of  the  soldiers,  and  ventured  himself  to  throw  a  javelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loose  before  him.  Th<^^^^Yv. 
which  he  made  upon  tliis  oc^«sBLWi^»L\x'^^\^'^^^  ^ 
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side,  vhich  bastened  the  appro&lrhes  of  death',  still,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end  ;  and  strbve, 
by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inqfii^tude  of  his  own 
reflections.     He  left  his  favourite  island,  and  went  upon 
the  continent,  where  he  at  last  fixed  at  the  promontory 
of  Misenum.     It  was  here  that  Charicles,  his  physician, 
pretended  to  kiss  his  hand,  felt  the  failure  of  his  pulse ; 
and  apprised  Macro,  the  emperor's  present  favourite, 
that  he  had  not  above  two  days  to  live.     Tiberius,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  perceived  the  art  of  Charicles, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  impress  his  attendants  with  an 
opinion  of  his  health :   he  continued  at  table  till  the 
evening;  he  saluted  all  his  guests  as  they  left  the  room, 
and  read  the  acts  of  the  senate,  in  which  they  had  ab- 
Bolved  some  persons  he  had  written  against  with  great 
indignation.    He  reserved  to  take  signal  vengeance  of 
their  disobedience,  and  meditated  new  schemes  of  cruel- 
ty, when  he  fell  into  such  faintings,  as  all'beHeved  were 
fatal.     It  was  in  this  situation,  th«t,  by  Macro's  advice, 
Caligula  prepared  to  secure  the  successroh.   He  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  whole  court,  caused  himself 
to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Pra?torian  soldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor's  apartment  amidst  the  applauses 
of  the  multitude ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  inform- 
ed tliat  the  emperor  was  recovered,  that  he  had  begun 
to  speak,  and  desired  to  eat.    This  unexpected  account 
filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  alarm :  every  one 
who  had  before  been  earnest  in  testifying  their  joy,  now 
re-assumed  their  pretended  sorrow,  and  left  the  new  em- 
peror, through  a  feigned  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the 
old.     Caligula  liimself  seemed  thunderstruck  ;  he  pre- 
si^rved  a  gloomy  silence,  expecting  nothing  but  death, 
instead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had  aspired.     Macro, 
however,  who  wai  hardened  in  crimes,  ordered  that  the 
dying  emperor  should 'l>e  dispatched,  by  smothering  him 
with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  by  poison.     In 
this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
after  reigning  22. 

The  Romans  were,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their  high« 


^  est  pitch  o(  effeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of  almost 
every  nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  sowe  time,  cir- 
culated through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries 
peculiar  to  each  country;  so  that  Rome  presented ii  de- 
testable picture  of  various  poUuticu.  In  this  r^ign  lived 
Apicius,  so  well  known  for  having  reduced  gluttony  in- 
to a  system ;  some  of  the  most  notorious  in  this  way, 
thought  it  no  shame  to  give  near  1 00  pounds  for  a  single 
fish,,  and  exhaust  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds  in  one  en- 
tertainment. Debaucheries  of  every  other  kind  kept 
pace  widi  this ;  while  the  detestable  folly  of  the  times 
thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unna- 
tural. There  were  at  Rome  men  called  Sjnntrias,  whose 
sole  trade  it  was  lo  .study  new  modes  of  pleasure;  and 
th^se  were  universally  favourites  of  the  great.  The  se- 
nators had  long  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  were 
no  less  estranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their 
whole  study  seemed  to  be,  how  to  invent  new  ways  of 
flattering  the  emperor,  and  various  methods  of  torment- 
ing his  supposed  enemies.  The  people  were  still  more 
corrupt :  they  liad,  for  some  years,  been  accustomed  to 
live  in  idleness,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor; 
and,  being  satisfied  with  subsistence,  entirely  gave  up 
their  freedom.  Too  effeminate  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
war,  they  only  railed  against  their  governors  ;  so  that 
\\wy  w^re  bad  soldiers  and  se^tious  citizens.    In  the 


1 8th  year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  Christ  was  crucified.      Rome. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  Pilate  is  said  to  have  written  to  >— ^/-^-^ 
Tiberius  an  account  of  his  passion,  resurrection,  and       281 
miracles ;  upon  which  the  emperor  made  a  report  of  ^}^V^  crn- 
the  whole  to  the  senate,  desired  tliat  Christ  might  be  °^^ 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans^     But  the  senate  be- 
ing displeased  that  the  proposal  had  not  come  first  from 
themselves,  refused  to  allow  of  his  apotheosis ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  tlie  superintendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.     They  even  went  so  far,  as 
by  an   edict   to  command  that  all  Christians  should 
leave  the  city :  but  Tiberius,  by  another  edict,  tlirea^ 
tened  death  to  all  such  as  should  accuse  them;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmolested  during  the  rest  of  hia 
reign. 

No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad- 
vantages than  Caligula.  He  was  the  son  of  German!- 
cus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  was  bred  among  the  soldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  name  of  CaUgvla,  from  the  short  bus- 
kin, called  caliga,  that  was  worn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  which  was -also  usually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  side,  all  equally 
pleased  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantages  from  the  virtues  of  hia 
successor. 

Caligula  seemed  to  take  every  precaution  to  impress 
them  with  the  opinion  of  a  happy  change.  Amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  multitude,  he  advanced  mourning,  with 
the  de^d  body  of  Tiberius,  vhich  the  soldiers  brought 
to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  was  received 
with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  senate,  whose  chief 
employment  seemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increasing^ 
their  emperor's  vanity.  He  was  left  co-heir  with  Ge- 
mellus, grandson  to  'Tiberius;  but  they  set  aside  the  no- 
mination, and  declared  Caligula  sole  successor  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  election  waa  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy;  it  spread  through  the 
whole  empire,  and  victims  without  number  were  sacri* 
ficed  upon  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  people,  upon 
his  going  into  Campania,  made  vows  for  his  return  ; 
and  shortly  after,  when  he  fell  sick,  the  multitudes 
crowded  whole  nights  round  his  palace,  and  some  even 
devoted  themselves  to  death  in  case  he  recovered,  set* 
ting  up  bills  of  their  resolutions  in  the  streets.  In  this 
affection  &f  thecitizens,  strangefsthemselves,  seemed  am- 
bitious of  sharing.  Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  sought 
the  emperor's  alliance  with  assiduity.  He  came  to  a 
personal  conference  with  one  of  his  legates ;  passed  the 
Euphrates,  adorned  the  Roman  eagles,  and  kissed  the 
emperor's  images ;  so  that  the  whole  world  seemed  com- 
bined to  praise  him  for  virtues  which  they  supposed  him 
to  possess.  282 

The  new  emperor  at  first  seemed  extremely  careful  of  CalignU 
the  public  favour;  and  having  performed  the  funeral  so-  ^"«  ^ 
lemnities  of  Tiberius,  he  hastened  to  the  islands  of  Pan-  ""^  ^^ 
dataria  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  ashes  of  his  mother 
and  brothers,  exposmg  himself  to  the  dangers  of  tempes- 
tuous weather,  to  give  a  lustre  to  his  piety.     Having 
brought  them  to  Rome,  he  instituted  annual  solemnities 
in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of  September 
to  be  called  Gcrmanicus,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
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These  eei*emonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the  same  ho- 
nours upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  ¥^hich  had  before 
been  given  to  l.ivia;  and  ordered  all  informations  to  be 
burnt,  that  any  ways  exposed  the -enemies  of  his  family. 
He  even  refused  a  paper  that  was  offered  him,  tending 
to  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  alleging. 
That  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  to  deserve  any  man's 
liatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears  from  their  machina- 
tions. He  caused  the  institutions  of  Augustus^  which 
had  been  disused  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  be  revived ; 
undertook  to  reform  many  abuses  in  the  state,  and  se- 
verely punished  corrupt  govemprs.  Among  others,  he 
Iwnished  Pontius  Pilate  into  Gaul,  where  this  unjust 
magistrate  afterwards  pUt  «n  end  to  his  life  by  suicide. 
He  banished  the  spintriaB,  or  inventors  of  abominable  re- 
creations, fVom-Ronre ;  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient 
manner  of  electing  magistrates  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people ;  and  gave  them  a  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
api^  to  himself.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius  was 
annulled  by  the  senate,  and  that  of  Livia  suppressed  by 
Tiberius,  yet  he  caused  all  their  legacies  to  -be  punc- 
tually paid ;  and  in  order  to  make  Gemellus  amends 
tor  missing  the  crown,  he  caused  him  to  be  elected  Prin- 
cepe  Ju ventutis,  or  principal  of  the  youth.  He  restored 
•ome  kings  to  their  dominions  who  had  been  unjustly 
dispossessed  by  Tiberius,  and  gave  them  the  arrears  oi 
their  revenues.  And,  that  he  might  appear  an  encou- 
nger  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered  a  female  slave  a  large 
«un  of  money  for  enduring  the  most  exquisite  torments 
without  discovering  the  secrets  of  her  master.  So  many 
•oncessions,  and  such  apparent  virtue,  could  not  fail  of 
receiving  just  applause.  A  shield  of  gold,  bearing  his 
image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  anni^ly  to  the  Capi- 
tolf  attended  by  the  senate  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
flinging  in  praise  of  the  emperor's  virtues.  It  was  like- 
wise ordained,  that  the  day  <m  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  empire  should  be  called  Pubiiia  ;  implying,  that 
when  he  came  to  govern,  die  city  received  a  new  foun- 
dation. 

In  less  than  eight  months  dl  this  shew  o£  moderation 
and  clemency  vanished ;  whQe  furious  passions,  unex- 
ampled avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 
their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  most  of  the  cruelties  of  Ti- 
berius arose  from  suspicion,  so  most  of  those  committed 
by  Caligula  took  rise  from  prodigality.  Some  indeed 
asaeit,  that  a  disorder  which  happened  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  empire,  entirely  discomposed  his  under- 
standing. However  this  may  be,  madness  itself  could 
■carcely  dictate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  inconsist- 
encies more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him ;  some 
of  them  appear  almost  beyond  belief,  as  they  seem  en- 
tirely without  any  motive  to  incite  such  barbarities. 

The  first  object  of  his  cruelty  was  a  person  named 
PoUtHS,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  sick,  should  recover.  When 
Caligula's  health  w^s  re-established,  he  was  informed  of 
the  zeal  of  Politus,  and  actually  compelled  him  to  com- 
plete his  vow.  This  ridiculous  devotee  was  therefore 
led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with  chaplets, 
and  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  headlong  from  the 
ramparts.  Another,  named  Secundus,  had  vowed  to 
fight  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  same  occasion.  To 
this  hewas  also  compelled,  the  emperor  himself  choosing 
to  be  a  spectator  of  the  combat  However,  he  was 
more  fortunate  than  the  former,  being  so  suecessfid  as 
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to  kill  his  ad^rsiry»  by  which  he  obtiiined  a  rele^e 
from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the  next  who  suffered  *« 
from  the  tyrant's  inhumanity.  The  pretence  against 
him  was,  that  he  had  wished  tlie  emperor  might  not  re- 
cover, and  that  he  had  taken  a  counter  poison  to  secure 
him  from.any  secret  attempts  against  his  life.  Caligula 
ordered  him  to  kill  himself;  but  as  the  unfortunate 
youtli  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  the  em- 
peror's messenger  soon  instructed  him  in  the  fatal  lesson.. 
Silenus,  the  emperor's  father-in-law,  was  tlie  next  that 
was  put  to  death  upon  slight  suspicions ;  and  Gercinus, 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  refusing  to  witness  falsely 
against  him,  shared  his  fate.  Afler  these  followed  a 
cronrd  of  -victims  to  the  emperor's  avarice  or  suspicion. 
The  pretext  against  them  was  their  enmity  to  his  fami- 
ly ;  and  in  proof  of  his  accusations  he  produced  those 
very  memorials  which  but  a  while  before  he  pretended 
to  have  burnt  Among  the  number  of  those  who  were 
sacrificed  to  his  jenlousy,  was  Macro,  the  late  favour- 
ite of  Tiberius,  and  the  person  to  whom  Caligula  owed 
his  empire.  He  was  accused  t>f  many  crimes,  some 
of  which  were  common  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  whole 
family. 

These  cmelties,  however,  only  seemed  the  first  fruits 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  suspicious:  his  vanity  and 
profusion  soon  gave  rise  to  others  which  were  more  atro- 
cious,  AS  they  sprung  from  less  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  first  began  byassumingto  himself  the  title  ofruler^ 
which  was  usually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
also  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
advised  that  he  was  already  superior  to  all  the  monarcha 
of  the  world.  Not  long  afler,  he  assumed  divine  ho- 
nours, and  gave  himself  the  names  of  such  divinities  t» 
he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  caused  the  heads  of  the  stttues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put 
in  their  places.  He  frequently  seated  himself  between 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  who  came  to  their 
temple  to  worship,  should  pay  their  adorations  only  to 
him ;  nay,  at  last  he  altered  their  temple^ to  the  form 
of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that  the 
very  gods,  as  he  said,  might  serve  him  in  the  quality  of 
porters. 

He  was  not  less  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  presumptions.  Keitlier 
person,  place,  nor  sex,  were  obstacles  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  unnatural  lusts.  There  was  scarcely  a  lady  of 
any  quality  in  Rome  that  escaped  his  lewcbiess ;  and, 
indeed,  such  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that  there 
were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this-disgrace  an  ho- 
nour. He  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and 
at  public  feasts  they  lay  with  their  he^supon  his  bosom, 
by  turns.  Of  these  he  prostituted  Livia  and  Agrippina 
to  his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them  as  adul- 
tresses  and  conspirators  against  his  person.  As  for  Dru- 
silla,  he  took  her  from  her  husband  Longinus,  and  kept 
her  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loved  so  affectionately,  that, 
being  sick,  he  appointed  her  as  heiress  of  his  empire 
and  fortune;  and  she  happening  to  die  before  him,  he 
made  her  a  goddess.  Nor  did  her  example  when  living, 
appear  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than  her  divinity 
when  dead.  To  mourn  for  her  death  was  a  crime,  ufi 
she  was  become  a  goddess  ;  and  to  rejoice  for  her  divi* 
nity  was  capital,  because  she  was  dead.     Nay,  even  si- 
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vRonie.  lence  itself  was  an  iinpardonable  insensibility,  either  of 
—  I  "^  tlie  emperor's  loss  or  his  sister's  advancement.  Thus  he 
made  his  sister  subservient  to  his  profit,  as  before  he  had 
done  to  his  pleasure ;  raising  vast  sums  of  money  by 
granting  pardons  to  some,  and  by  confiscating  the  godds 
of  others.  As  to  his  marriages,  whether  he  contracted 
them  with  greater  levity,  or  dissolved  them  with  great- 
er injustice,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Being  present  at 
the  nuptials  of  Li  via  Orestilla  with  Piso,  as  soon  as  the 
solemnity  was  over,  he  commanded  her  to  be  brought 
to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and  then  dismissed  her  in  a  few 
days.  He  soon  afler  banished  her  upon  suspicion  of  co- 
habiting with  her  husband  after  she  was  parted  from 
him.  He  was  enamoured  of  Lollia  Paulina,  upon  a 
bare  relation  of  her  grandmother's  beauty ;  and  there- 
upon took  her  from  her  husband,  who  commanded 
in  Macedonia  :  notwithstanding  which,  he  repudiated 
her  as  he  had  done  the  former,  and  likewise  forbade  her 
future  marrying  with  any  other.  The  wife  who  caught 
most  firmly  upon  his  affections  was  Milonia  Ceesonia, 
whose  chief  merit  lay  in  her  perfect  acquaintance  with 
all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  sex,  for  she  was  otherwise 
possessed  neither  of  youth  nor  beauty.  She  continued 
with  him  during  his  reign ;  and  he  loved  her  so  ridicu- 
lously, that  he  sometimes  showed  her  to  his  soldiers  dres- 
sed in  armour,  and  sometimes  to  his  companions  stark 
naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  was  the  most  re- 
markable, and  that  which  in  some  measure  gave  rise  to 
the  rest  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were  simpli- 
city itself,  when  compared  to  those  which  he  practised. 
He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where  the  richest 
oils  and  most  precious  perfumes  were  exhausted  with  the 
utmost  profusion.  He  found  out  dishes  of  immense  va- 
lue ;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we  are  told,  dissolved 
among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold  presented  before  his  guests  instead  of  meat;  obser- 
ving, that  a  man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  em^ 
peror. 

For  several  days  together  he  flung  considerable  sums 
of  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  ships  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  stems  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  sails  and  tackling  of 
various  silks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees,  under  the  shade  o£  which  he  often . 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  ministers  of  his  plea- 
sures, the  most  exquisite  singers,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful youths,  he  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Campania  with 
great  splendour.  All  his  buildings  seemed  rather  calcu- 
lated to  raise  astonishment,  than  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  utility.  But  the  most  notorious  instance  of  his  fruit- 
less profusion  was  the  vast  bridge  at  Puteoli,  -which  he 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  To  satisfy  his 
desire  of  being  master  as  well  of  the  ocean  as  the  land, 
he  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  to  be  fastened  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge  from  Baiae 
to  Puteoli,  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  three  miles  and  a 
half  broad.  The  ships  being  placed  in  two  rows  in 
form  of  a  crescent,  were  secured  to  each  other  with 
anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  these  were  laid  vast 
quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  eartli,  so  as  to  make 
tJie  wliole  resemble  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
next  caused  several  houses  to  be  built  upon  his  new 
bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himself  and  his  attendants, 
into  which  fiesh  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  from  land. 


He  then  repaired  thither  with  all  his  court,  attended  by 
prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  be  spectators  of  such  an  expensive  pageant.  It  was 
there  that  Caligula^  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  eastern  royalty,  sitting  on  horseback  with  a  civic 
crown  and  Alexander's  breastplate,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Rome^ 
entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  with  ridiculous 
importance  rode  to  the  other.  At  nighty  the  number 
of  torches  and  other  illuminations  with  which  this  ex« 
pensive  structurewas  adorned,  cast  such  a  gleam  as  illu- 
minated the  whole  bay,  and  all  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. This  seemed  to  give  the  weak  emperor  new 
cause  for  exultation ;  boasting  that  he  had  turned  night 
into  day,  as  well  as  sea  into  land.  The  next  morning  he 
again  rode  over  in  a  triumphal  cliariot,  followed  by  a 
numerous  train  of  charioteers,  and  all  his  soldiers  in 
glittering  armour.  He  then  ascended  a  rostrum  erected 
for  the  occasion,  where  he  made  a  solemn  oration  in 
praise  of  the  greatness  of  hisenterprise,and  the  assiduity 
of  his  workmen  and  his  army.  He  then  distributed  re- 
wards among  his  men,  and  a  splendid  feast  succeeded. 
In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  many  of  his  attend- 
ants were  thrown  into  the  sea ;  several  ships  filled  with 
spectators  were  attacked  and  sunk  in  an  hostilemanner : 
and  although  the  majority  escapedthrough  thecabnness 
of  the  weather,  yet  many  were  drowned ;  and  some 
who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  climbing  to  the 
bridge,  were  struck  down  again  by  the  emperor's  com* 
mand.  The  calmness  of  the  sea  during  this  pageant, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  furnished  Caligula  with 
fresh  opportunities  for  boasting  ;  being  heard  to  say, 
"  that  Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  sea  smooth  and  se- 
rene, merely  out  of  reverence  to  him." 

Expences  like  these,  it  may  be  naturally  supposed, 
must  liave  exhausted  the  most  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fact,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re- 
venues totally  exhausted  ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
18,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amas- 
sed together,  entirely  spent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 
Now,  therefore,  his  prodigality  put  him  upon  new  me- 
thods of  supply  ingthe  exchequer ;  andas  before  his  pro- 
fusion, so  now  his  rapacity  became  boundless.  He  put 
in  practice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while  his. 
principal  study  seemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  imposts 
and  illicit  confiscations.  Every  thing  was  taxed,  to  the 
very  wages  of  the  meanest  tradesman.  He  caused  free- 
men to  purchase  their  freedom  a  second  time  ;  and  poi- 
soned many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir,  to  have 
the  immediate  possession  of  their  fortunes.  He  set  up  a 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  he  gained  consider- 
able sums  by  all  the  methods  of  prostitution.  He  also 
kept  a  gaming-house,  in  which  he  himself  presided, 
scrupling  none  of  the  meanest  tricks  in  order  to  advance 
his  gains.  On  a  certain  occasion  having  had  a  run  of 
ill  luck,  he  saw  two  rich  knights  passing  through  his 
court ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  rose  up,  and  causing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confiscated  their  estates,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boasted  that  he  ne- 
ver had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time,  want- 
ing money  for  a  stake,  he  went  down  and  caused  several 
noblemen  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  returning,  told 
the  company  that  they  sat  playing  for  trifles  while  he 
had  won  60,000  sesterces  at  a  cast 
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tAaXif  secret  conspiracies  against  htm ;  but  these  were 
for  a  while  deferred^  upoD  account  of  his  intended  ex« 
pedltion  against  the  Germans  and  Britons  which  he 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  caused  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all  parts 
nf  the  empire  ;  nnd  talked  with  so  much  resolution^  that 
it  was  universally  believed  he  would  conquer  all  before 
him.  His  march  perfectly  indicated  the  inequality  of 
his  temper :  sometimes  it  wa^  so  rapid,  that  the  cohorts 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  standards  behind  them ;  at 
other  times  it  was  so  slow,  that  it  more  resembled  a 
pompous  procession  than  a  military  expedition.  In  this 
disposition  he  would  cause  himself  to  be  carried  on  eight 
men^s  shoulders,  and  order  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
Lave  their  streets  well  swept  and  watered  to  defend  him 
firom  the  dust.  However, all  these  mighty  preparations 
ended  in  nothing.  Instead  of  conquering  Britain,  he 
only  gave  refuge  to  one  of  its  banished  princes ;  and  this 
he  described  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  as  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  islands  Instead  of  conquering  Ger- 
many, he  only  led  his  army  to  the  sea  shore  in  Batavia. 
There  disposing  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  solemnity,  and  drawing  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  he  went  on  board  his  galley,  with  which  coast- 
ing along,  he  commanded  his  trumpets  to  soundand  the 
«ignal  to  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement ;  upon  which 
his  men  having  had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to 
gathering  the  shells  that  lay  upon  the  shore  inTo  their 
helmets,  terming  them  the  spoUs  qflhe  conquered  ocean, 
fvarihy  rfike  palace  and  the  capUoL  After  this  doughty 
expedition,  calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
victory,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,  and 
highly  extolled  their  achievements ;  and  then  distribut- 
ing money  among  them,  dismissed  them  with  orders  to 
be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  riches. 
But  that  such  exploits  should  not  pass  without  a  memo- 
rial, he  caused  a  lofty  tower  to  be  erected  by  the  sea- 
side ;  and  ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  had  put  to 
sea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  measure  by 
land. 

After  numberless  instances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
this  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied  un- 
der his  fiither  Germanicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
triumph.  The  senate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid  mi- 
nisters of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  set  about 
consulting  how  to  satisfy  his  expectations.  They  con- 
sidered that  a  triumph  would,  even  to  himself,  appear  as 
aburlesque  upon  his  expedition :  they  therefore  decreed 
him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  resolution, 
they  sent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of  the  ho- 
nours granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  adulation.  How- 
ever, their  flattery  was  far  from  satisfying  his  pride. 
He  considered  their  conduct  rather  as  a  diminution  of 
his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory.  He  therefore 
ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  concern  them- 
•selves  with  his  honours;  and  beingmet  by  their  messen- 
gers on  the  way,  who  invited  him  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  preparations  which  the  senate  had  dt  creed,  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  would  come ;  and  then  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  swoni,  added,  that  he  would  bring  that 
also  with  him.  In  this  manner  either  quite  o.nitting 
his  triumph,  nr  deferrin^^  it  to  another  time,  he  entered 
the  city  with  only  an  ovation ;  while  the  senate  passed 


t  he  whole  day  in  acclamations  in  his  praise,  aiu'! speeches  l*^«f* 
filled  with  the  most  excessive  flc'iJtery.  Th's  conduct  ^-'^^*^ 
ill  some  measure  served  to  reconcile  him,  and  snon  after 
their  excessive  zeal  in  his  cause  entirely  gained  his  fa« 
vour.  For  it  happened  tliat  Protogenes,  who  wa»  one 
of  the  most  intimate  and  the  moift  cruel  of  his  favourites^ 
coming  into  the  house,  was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  and  particularly  by  Proculus* 
Whereupon  Protogenes  with  a  fierce  look,  a-ked  how 
one  who  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  could  be 
such  a  friend  to  him  ?  There  needed  no  more  to  excite 
the  senate  against  Procnlus.  They  instantly  seised  up- 
on him,  and  violently  tore  him  in  pieces ;  pUiuIy  show* 
ing  by  their  conduct,  that  tyranny  in  a  prinCe  produces 
cruelty  in  those  whom  he  governs. — It  was  after  return- 
ing from  this  extravagant  expedition,  that  he  was  wait- 
ed upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
came  to  deprecate  his  anger  for  not  worshipping  his  di- 
vinity as  other  nations  had  done.  The  emperor  gave 
them  a  very  ungracious  reception,  and  would  probably 
have  destroyed  their  countrymen  if  he  had  not  soon  after 
been  cut  off. 

This  affair  of  the  Jews  remained  undecided  during  hfs 
reign ;  but  it  was  at  last  settled  by  his  successor  to  their 
satisfaction.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Philo  made 
the  following  remarkable  answer  to  his  associates,  who 
were  terrifiedwithapprehensionsof  the  emperor's  indig- 
nation :  ''  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them)>  Caligula> 
by  declaring  against  us,  puts  God  on  our  side."  ^^. 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  seemed  to^^^^^^^ 
threaten  universal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  sliort.  ^lagainlc* 
There  had  already  been  several  conspiracies  formed  to  tho  cmpe- 
destroy  the  tyrant,  but  without  success.  That  which  ^^» 
at  last  succeeded  in  delivering  the  world  of  this  monster, 
was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Cassius  Cherea,  tri- 
bune of  the  prsetorian  bands.  This  was  a  man  of  expe- 
rienced courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom,  and 
consequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants.  Besides  the  motives 
which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he  had  re- 
ceived repeated  insults  from  Caligula,  who  took  all  oc- 
casions of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  impeaching 
him  of  cowardice,  merely  because  he  had  an  effeminate 
voice.  Whenever  Cherea  came  to  demand  the  watch- 
word from  the  emperor,  according  to  custom,  he  always 
gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  some  such,  implying 
effeminacy  and  softness.  He  ^erefore  secretly  impart- 
ed his  designs  to  several  senators  and  knights,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  received  personal  injuries  from  Caligula, 
or  to  be  apprehensive  of  those  to  come.  Among  these 
was  Valerius  Asiaticus,  whose  wife  the  emperor  had  de- 
bauched. Annius  Vinciapus,  who  was  suspecterl  of  ha- 
ving been  in  a  former  conspiracy,  was  now  desirou5i  of 
realty  engaging  in  the  first  design  that  offered.  Besides 
these  were  Clemens  the  prefect ;  and  Citlistus,  whose 
riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant's  resentment. 

While  these  were  deliberating  upon  the  most  certain 
and  speedy  method  of  destroying  the  tyrant,  an  unex- 
pected incident  gave  new  strengtli  to  the  conspiracy. 
Pompedius,a  senator  of  distinction,  having  been  accused 
before  the  emperor,  of  having  spoken  of  him  with  disre- 
spect, the  informer  cited  one  Quintilia,  an  actress,  to 
confirm  his  accusation.  Quintilia,  however,  was  posses- 
sed of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  easily  found.  She  de- 
nied the  fact  with  obstinacy ;  and  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture at  the  informer's  request,  she  bore  the  severest  tor^ 
•  .  B  b  2  f  ^ 
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ments  of  the  rack  wbh  unsbaken  constancy, 
18  most  remarkable  of  her  resolution  is^  that  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 
although  Cherea  was  appointed  to  preside  at  her  torture^ 
she  revealed  nothing :  on.  the  contrary,  when  she  was 
led  to  the  rack,  she  trod  upon  the  toe  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, intimating  at  once  her  knowledge  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  her  own  resolution  not  to  divulge  it  In 
this  manner  she  suffered  until  all  her  limbs  were  disloca- 
ted;  and  in  that  deplorable  state  was  presented  to  the 
emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gratuity  for  what  she  had 
suffered.  Cherea  could  now  no  longer  contain  his  in- 
dignation at  being  thus  made  the  instrument  of  a  ty- 
rant's cruelty;  He  therefore  proposed  to  the  conspira^ 
tors  to  attack  him  as  he  went  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
eapitol,  or  while  he  was  employed  in  the  secret  plea- 
sures of  the  palace.  The  rest,  however,  were- of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  best  to  fall  upon  him  when  he  should 
be  unattended ;  by  which  means  they  would  be  more 
certain  of  success.  Afler  several  deliberations,  it  was  at 
last  resolved  to  attack  htm  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Palatine  games,  which  lasted  four  days ;  and  to 
strike  the  blow  when  his  guards  should  have  the  least 
opportunity  to  defend  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
three  first  days  of  the  games  passed  without  affording 
that  opportunitjT  which  was  so  ardently  desired.  Che- 
rea now,  therefore,  began  to  apprehend,  that  deferring 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  might  be  a  mean  to  divulge 
it :  he  even  began  to  dread,  tibat  the  honour  of  killing 
the  tjnrant  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  some -other  person 
more  bold  than  himself.  •  Wherefore,  he  at  last  resolved 
to  defer  the  execution  of  his  piot  only  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing, when  Caligula  should  pass  through  a  pri- 
vate ^lUery,  to  some  baths  not  far  distant  from  the  pja. 
lace* 

The  last  day  of  the  games  was  more  splendid  than 
tiie  rest ;  and  Caligula  seemed  more  sprightly  and  con- 
descending than  usual.  He  took  great  amusement  in 
seeing  the  people  scramble  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra- 
rities thrown  by  his  order  among  them  ;  and  seemed 
no  way  apprehensive  of  the  plot  formed  for  his  destruc- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  the  conspiracy  began  totran- 
apire;  and  had  he  possessed  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  discovered.  Tlie  conspirators  waited  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  most  extreme  anxiety^ 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  seemed  resolved  to  spend  the 
whole  day  without  any  refreshment  This  unexpected 
delay  entirely  exasperated  Cherea ;  and  had  he  not  been 
restrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
design  in  the  midst  of  all  the  people.  Jiist  at  that  in* 
stant,  while  he  was  yet  hesitat'ng  what  he  should  do, 
Asprenas,  one  of  the  conspirators,  persuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  some  slight  refreshment,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  entertainment  with  great- 
er relish.  The  emperor  therefore  rising  up,  the  con- 
spirators used  every  precaution  to  keep  off  the  throng, 
and  to  surround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  assi- 
duity. Upon  entering  into  the  little  vaulted  gallery 
thjit  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  met  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  instructed  in  singing,  and  were 
come  to  perform  in  his  presence.  He  was  once  more 
therefore  going  to  return  to  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  the  leader  of  the  baud  excused  himaelf,  as  ha- 
ving a  cold.  This  was  the- moment  that  Cherea  seized 
lo  strike  him  to  the  ground  >  crying  out,  "  Tyijant 
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Botwhat  think  upon  this."  Immediately  after,  the  other  con- 
spirators rushed  in ;  and  while  the  emperor  continued  v 
to  resist,  crying  out,  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they 
dispatched  him  with  SO  wounds,  in  the  ggth  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years  ten  montha 
and  eight  days.  With  him  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter also  perished;  the  one  being  stabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dashed  out  against  the  walL 
His  coin  was  also  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate ;  and  such  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  seemed 
willing,  that  neiUier  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

As  soon  as  tfie  deatii  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  Qnat  coa. 
produced  the  greatest  confusion  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  ftuieii  en- 
The  conspirators,  who  only  aimed  at  destroying  a  ty-  •ues  on  hii 
rant  without  attending  to  a  successor,  had  all  sought  ^^^' 
safety   by  retiring  to  private  places.     Some  thought 
the  report  of  the  emperor's  death  was  only  an  artifice 
of  his  own,   to  see  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 
Others  averred  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  actually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.     In  this  interval  of  suspense,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loose  to  their  licentiousness,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor's  dea^.     All  the  conspirators 
and  senators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy : 
Asprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
However,  they  grew  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  senate 
was  permitted  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  present  emer« 
gency..^ 

In  this  deliberation,  SatumTnus,  who  was  then  con- 
sul,^ insisted  much  upon  thebenefits  of  liberty;  and  talk- 
ed in  raptures  of  Cherea's  fortitude,  alleging  tiiat  it 
deserved  the  highest*  reward.  This  was  a  language 
Ifighly.  pleasing  to  the  senate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
fkvourite  topic ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  very  name  of  Caraar..  Impressed  with 
this  resolution,  tliey  brought  over  some  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  side,  and  boldly  seized  upon  the  Capitol* 
But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  pristine 
freedom ;  the  populace  and  the  army  opposing  their 
endeavours.  The  former  were  still  mindful  of  their  an- 
cient hatred  to  the  senate;  and  remembered  the  dona- 
tions and  public  spectacles  of  the  emperors  with  re- 
gret. The  latter  were  sensible  they  could  have  no 
power  but  in  a  monarchy ;  and  had  some  hopes  that, 
the  election  of  the  emperor  would  fall  to  their  deter-*u 
mination.  In  this  opposition  of  interests,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  seemed  at  last  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  soldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  discovered  Claudius,  Caligula's  uncle,  lurking- 
in  a  secret  place,  where  he  had  hid  himself  tlirougli 
fear.  Of  this  personage,  who  had  hitherto  been  despi- 
sed for  his  imbecility,  they  resolved  to  make  an  empe« 
ror  :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  shouldera 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expected  nothing  but  death.  f^ 

The   senate  now,  therefore,   perceiving  that  force  Cbudiof 
alone  was  likely  to  settle  tlie  succession,  were  resolved  ™s^  "^^ 
to  submit,  since  they  had  no  ]M>wer  to  oppose.     Clau-  P"^' 
dius  was  tlie  person  most  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe- 
ror, tlien  living  ;  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and^ 
the  uncle  of  Caligula.     The  senate  therefore  passed  a. 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  empire ;  and  went  sooa. 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  him  their  compulsive  ho- 
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Home  ma^e.  Clierca  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
■^y  '^  jealousy  of  this  new  monarch.  He  met  death  with  all 
•  the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman ;  desiring  to  die  by 
the  same  sword  with  which  he  had  killed  Caligula. 
Lupus^  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  ;  and  Sa- 
binus,  one  of  the  conspirators,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself. 

Claudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  reigtr. 
The  complicated  diseases  of  his  infancy  had  in  some 
measure  affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 
mind.  He  was  continued  in  a  state  of  pupillage  much 
longer  than  was  usual  at  that  time ;  and  seemed,  in 
every  part  of  his  life,  incapable  of  conducting  himself. 
Not  that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  understanding, 
since  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time ;  which>  however  destitute  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  style.  Nevertheless, 
with  this  share  of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
himself  in  the  state,  and  seemed  utterly  neglected  un- 
til he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  most  promi- 
sing hopes  of  a  h'tppy  continuance.  He  began  by 
passing  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  former  words- and*  ac- 
«r^bii^iw  ^^i^'  '^^  disannulled  all  the  cruel  edicts  of  Caligula. 
He  forbade  all  persons,  upon  severe- penalties,  to  sacri- 
fice to  him  as  they  had  done  to  Caligula ;  was  assidu- 
ous in  hearing  and  examining  complaints;  and  fre* 
quently  administered  justice  in  person ;  tempering  by 
his  mildness  the  seventy  of  the  law.  We  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  son,  by  ad- 
judging her  to  marry  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  him  when  he  was  on  tiie  tri- 
bunal, he  courteously  excused  himself  for  not  having 
room  for  them  to  sit  down.  By  this  deportmtot  he  so 
much  gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
▼ague  report  of  his  being  slain  by  surprise,  they  ran 
about  the  streets  in  the  utmost  rage  and  consternation, 
with  horrid  imprecations  against  all  such  as  were  ac- 
cessary to  hisdtoth ;  nor  could  they  be  appeased^  until 
they  were  assured,  with  certainty,  of  his  safety.  He 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  should  be 
continually  supplied  with  com  and  provisions,  secinring 
the  merchants  against  pirates.  He  was  not  less  assi- 
duous in  his  building8>  in  which  he  excelled  almost  all 
that  went  before  himt  He  constructed  a  wonderful 
aqueduct,  called  aft^r  his  own  name,  much  surpassing 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  (or  workmanship  or  plenti- 
ful supply.  It  brought  water  from  40  miles  distance, 
through  great  mountains  and  over  deep  valleys ;  being 
built  on  stately  arches,  and  furnishing  the  highest  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  also  an  haven  at  Ostia ;  a  work 
of  such  immense  expence,  that  his  successors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it  But  his  greatest  work  of  all  was  the 
draining  of  the  lake  Fuciniis,  which  was  the  largest  in 
Italy,  and1>ringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For  effecting  this, 
among  other  vast  difficulties,  he  mined  tlirough  a  mourn, 
tain  of  stone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
employed  for  1 1  years  together. 

To  this  solicitude  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the 
state,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianship  over 
the  provinces.  He  restored  Judea  to  Herod  Agripna, 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas.  his 
HDcle,  the  man  who  had  put  John  the  Baptist,  to  death^ 
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and  who  was  banished  by  order  of  the  present  emperor. 
Claudius  also  restored  such  princes  to  their  kingdoms  as 
had  been  unjustly  dispossessed  by  his  predecessors ;  but 
deprived  the  Lycianaand  Rhodians  of  their  liberty,  for 
having  promoted  insurrections,  and  crucified  some  citi- 
zens of  Rome/  • 

He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign  His  ezpedi- 
conquest  The  Britons,  who  had,  for  near  lOb  years,  ^o»  ^&im 
been  left  in  sole  possession  of  their  own  island,  began  ""' 
to  seek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  intestine 
commotions.  The  principal  man  who  desired  to  sub- 
ject his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 
one  Bericus,  who,  by  many  arguments,  persuaded  the 
emperor  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island,  magnify- 
ing the  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conquest  of 
it  In  pursuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
praetor  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  first,  indeed, 
his  soldiers  seemed  backwa^  to  embark;  declaring, 
that  they  were  unwiUing  to  make  war  beyond  the  li-  ~ 
mits  of  the  world,  for  so  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 
However,  they  were  at  last  persuaded  to  go ;  and  thie 
Britonsj  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  several  times  overthrown.  And  these  successes  soon 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  person^ 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were  still  seditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  some  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
taken  shelter  among  them ;  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Rcxnans  in  this  island,  see  the  ar- 
ticle England.  ^gf. 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  thie  beginning  of  his  is  iDdooed  • 
reign  the  highest  hopes  of  a  happy  continuance,  hb  by  his  fiu 
soon  began  to  lessen  hia  eare  for  tlie  public,  and  to  ▼writes  to 
commit  to  his  favourites- all  the  concerns  of  the  empire.  **'°^** 
This  weak  prince  was  unable  to  act  but  under  tlie  di-  S^Biidty. 
rection  of  others.     The  chief  of  his  directors  was  his 
wife  Messalina :  whose  name  is  almost  become  a  com- 
mon appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  characters. 
However,  she  was  not  less  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  hists ;  as  by  her  intrigues  she  destroyed  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome.     Subordinate 
ta  her  were  the  emperor's  freedmen ;  P»llas,  the  trea- 
surer; Narcissus,  the  secretary  of  state  ;  and  Callistus, 
the  master  of  the  requests.     These  entirely  governed  < 
Claudius ;  so  that  he  was  only  left  the  fatigues  of  ce- 
remony, while  they  were  possessed  of  all  the  power  of . 
the  state. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel-  ■ 
ties  which  these  insidious  advisers  obliged*  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit :  those  against  his  own  family  will 
suffice.  Appius  Silanus,  a  person  of  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  emperor's  mother-in-law,  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  suggestions  of  Messalina.  After 
him  he  slew  both  his  son»-in-law,  Silanus  and  Pbropey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drusus,  the  other  of  Germanicus ;  and  all  without  per- 
mitting them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  with- 
out assigning  any  cause  for  his  displeasure.  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Mes- 
salina and  her  minions ;  who  bore  so  great  a  sway  m 
the  state,  thxt  all  offices,  dignities,  and  governmenOs, 
w«re  entirely  at  their  dispo«^  Every  thing  was  pot 
to  sale :  they  took  money  for  pai'dons  and  penalties ; 
and  accumulated,  by  these  means,  such  vast  sums^  thfet. 
the  wealth  of  Crcesus  w?.a  co\m4«t^\  ^.^wof^xr \j^\».  ^arov- 
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pnrison.     One  day,  die  emperor  complaining  that  his 
excliequern'a>  exhausted,  he  was  ludicrously  told,  that 
it  might  he  sufficiently  replenished  it'  his  two  freedmen 
would  take  hira  into  partnership.     Still,  however,  du- 
ring  such  corruption,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  highest  esteem,  and  even  solicited  the  senate  to 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  These 
disorders  in  the  ministers  of  government  did  not  fail  to 
produce  conspiracies  against  the  emperor    Stutius  Cor* 
vinus  and  Gal  I  us  Assinius  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him.     Two  knights,  whose  names  are  not  told  us,  pri- 
vately combined   to  a«^sassinate  him.      But  the  revolt 
vrhich  gave  him  the  greatest  uneasiness,  and  which  was 
punished  with  the  must  unrelenting  severity,  was  that 
of  Camillus,  his  lieuienant-orencral  in  Dalmatia.     This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  Against  him,  and  asi^umed  the  title  of 
tmperor.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau* 
dius,  upon   being  informed  of  this  revolt :  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  disponed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
than  the  rest  of  mankiiTd ;  so  that  when  Camillus  com- 
manded him  by  ktters  to  relinquish  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  station,  he  seemed  inclined  to  ob^. 
However,  his  fears  upon  this  occasion  were  soon  remo- 
ved :  for  the  legions  which  bad  declared  for  Camillus 
being  terrified  by  ^ome  prodigies,   shortly  after  aban- 
doned him ;  so  that  the  roan  whom  but  five  days  be- 
fore they  had  acknowledged   as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no   infamy  to  destroy.       I1ie  cruelty  of 
Messalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occasion  seemed  to 
Lave  no  bounds.    They  so  wrought  upon  the  emperor's 
fears  and  suspicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with- 
out trial  or  proof;  and  scarce  any,  even  of  those  who 
were  but  suspected,  escaped,  unless  by  ransoming  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

By  such  cruelties  as  these,  the  favourites  of  the  em- 
peror endeavoured  to  establish  his  and  their  own  autho- 
rity :  but  in  order  to  increase  the  necessity  of  their 'as- 
sistance, they  laboured  'to  augment  the  greatness  of  his 
terrors.     He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealousy  and  dis- 
quietude.    Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  sw(jrd  that  was  \eh  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  senate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan- 
ger.    Ailer  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feast 
without  bemg  surrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
suffer  auy  man   to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
search.     Thus  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  self- 
preservation,  he  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  state  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relish  for  slaugh- 
ter.    From  this  time  he  seemed  delighted  with  in» 
fiictlng  tortures ;  and  on  a  certain  occasion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,   vaiting  for  a  hang- 
man from  Rome,  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.     Nor  was  he 
less  regardless  of  the  persons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  infliction  of  their  punishment.    Such  was  his  ex- 
treme stupidity,  that  he  woidd  frequently  invite  those 
to  supper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be- 
fore; and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  sen- 
tence.    Suetonius  assures  us,  that  there  were  no  Jess 
than  35  senators,  and  above  SOO  knights,  executed  in 
his  reign  ;  and  that  sucli  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midst 
of  slaughter,  that  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
acccuntof  a  certain  senator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 


forgot  his  offence,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  ki^  puxuisb-      Home. 
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In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  o\i  by  Messalina       294 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  considered  only  as  whote*  fix*»*^»- 
some  severities;  while,  in  tlie  mean  time,  she  put  no  P'^^rf^ 
bounds  to  her  enormities.     The  impunity  of  her  pasl  emprets 
vices  only  increasing  her  confidence  to  commit  new,  Matalina. 
her  debaucheries  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdness  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  seen  at  Rome. 
She  caused  some  women  of  the  first  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands,  and  destroy- 
ed such  as  refused  to  comply.     After  appearing  for 
some  years  insatiable  in  her  desires,  she  at  length  fixed 
her  anections  npon  Caius  Silius,   the  most  beautifid 
youth  in  Rome.    Her  love  for  the  youtog  Roman  seem* 
ed  to  amount  even  to  madness.     She  obliged  him  to 
divorce  his  wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  she  might  entire- 
ly possess  him  herself.     She  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
immense  treasures*  and  valuable  presents;  cohabiting 
with  him  in  the  most  open  manner,  and  treating  him 
witli  the  most  shameless  familiarity.     The  very  impe- 
rial ornaments  were  transferred  to  his  house ;  and  the 
emperor's  slaves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up- 
on the  adulterer.     Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  insolence  of  their  conduct,  but  their  being  married 
together ;  and  this  was  soon  after  effected.     They  r&- 
li^  upon  the  emperor's  imbecility  for. their  security, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Ostia  to  put  their  ill* 
judged  project  in  execution.     In  his  absence,  they  ce» 
lebrated  their  nuptials  with  all  the  c^-emonies  and 
splendour  which  attend  the  most  confident  security. 
Messalina  gave  a  loose  to  her  passion,  and  appeared  a< 
a  Bacchan^ian  with  a  thyrsus  in  her  hand ;  while  Si- 
lius assumed  the  character  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  with  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  buskins.     A  troop  of  singers  and  dancers  attend- 
ed, who  heightened  the  revel  with  the  most  lascivious 
songs  and  the  most  indecent  attitudes.     In  the  midst 
of  t^is  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buflbon,  is  said  to  have  climb- 
ed a  tree ;  and  being  demanded  what  he  saw,  answered 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadhil  storm  coming  from  Ostia, 
What  ilus  fellow  spoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in  preparation.     It  seems  that  some  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Messalina  and  Narcis- 
sus, the  emperor's  first  freedman.     This  subtle  minister 
therefore  desired  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  empress,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
most  favourable  occasion.     He  first  made  the  discove- 
ry by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em- 
peror, who  were  instructed  to  inform  him  of  Messa- 
Una's  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Narcissus 
himself  stepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.    Find- 
ing it  operated  upon  the  emperor's  fears  ^  he  cou^vl 
wish,  he  resolved  to  alarm  him  still  more  by  a  discovery 
of  all  Messalina's  projects  and  attempts.     He  aggrava- 
ted the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  speedily 
punishing  the  delinquents.     Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
so  unexpected  a  relation,  supposed  the  enemy  were  al- 
ready at  his   gates;    and  frequently  interrupted  his 
freedman,  by  asking  if  he  was  still  master  of  the  em-* 
pire.     Being  assured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  t© 
continue  so,  he  resolved  to  go  and  punish  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  of  Messalina  and  her  thought- 
less companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  cmpe- 
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ror  was  coming  to  disturb  their  festivity.  Every  one 
retired  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Silius  was  taken. 
Messalina  took  shelter  in  some  gardens  which  she  had 
lately  seized  upon,  having  expelled  Asiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  she  sent 
Britannicus,  her  only  son  by  the  emperor,  with  Octavia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.  She  soon  after  followed  them  herself;  but 
Narcissus  hjid  so  fortified  the  emperor  against  her  arts, 
and  contrived  such  methods  of  diverting  his  attention 
from  her  defence,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  in  de- 
spair. Narcissus  being  thus  far  successful,  led  Claudius 
to  the  house  of  the  adulterer,  there  showing  him  the 
apartments  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  his  own  palace ; 
and  then  conducting  him  to  the  prsetorian  camp,  revi- 
ved his  courage  by  giving  him  assurances  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  soldiers  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  art- 
fully wrought  upon  his  fears  and  resentment,  thewretch- 
ed  Silius  was  commanded  to  appear ;  who,  making  no 
defence,  was  instantly  put  to  death  in  the  emperor's 
presence.  Several  others  shared  the  same  fate;  but 
Messalina  still  flattered  herself  with  hopes  of  pardon. 
She  resolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  unat- 
tempted  to  appease  the  emperor.  She  sometimes  even 
gave  a  loose  to  her  resentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
cusers with  vengeance.  Nor  did  she  want  ground  for 
entertaining  the  most  favourable  expectations.  Clau- 
dius having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para- 
mour, and  having  allayed  his  resentment  in  a  banquet, 
began  to  relent  He  now  therefore  commanded  his  at- 
tendants to  apprise  that  miserable  Creature,  meaning 
Messalina,  of  his  resolution  to  hear  her  accusation  the 
next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readiness  with  her 
defence.  The  permission  to  defend  herself  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Narcissus ;  wherefore  he  rushed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea- 
diness to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor's 
command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  banquet ;  but  this  insensible  idiot  showed 
not  the  least  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  usual  tranquillity ;  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  heasked  why  Messalina 
was  absent,  as  if  he  had  totaUy  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punislmient. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar- 
riages, he  would  remain  single  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  case  he  broke 
his  resolution.  However,  the  resolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  short  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
stomed to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  present 
freedom  was  become  irksome  to  him,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  live  without  a  director.  Kisfreedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations^  resolved  to  pro. 
cure  him  another  wife ;  and,  after  some  deliberation, 
they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther Germanicus.  This  woman  was  more  practised  in 
vice  than  even  the  former  empress.  Her  cruelties  were 
more  dangerous,  as  they  were  directed  with  greater 
caution  :  Sue  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition ;  and;  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  all  die  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  use  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 
as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  seemed  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  marrying  again,  persons  were  suborned  to 


move  in  the  senate,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  take     Vomti 

a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com-  \^\^>kJ 

monwealth ;  and  some  more  determined  flatterers  than 

the  rest  left  the  house,  as  with  a  thorough  resolution. 

that  instant,  to  constrain  him.    When  this  decree  passed 

in  the  senate.  Claudius  had  scarce  patience  to  contain 

himself  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 

However,  such  was  the  detestation  in  which  the  people 

in  general  held  these  incestuous  matches,  that  though 

they  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 

and  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 

Claudius  having  now  received  a  new  director,  sub- 
mitted with  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for- 
mer part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina's  chief  aims  were  to 
.gain  the  succession  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Nero,  and 
to  set  aside  the  claims  of  young  Britannicus,  son  to  the 
emperor  and  Messalina.  For  this  purpose  she  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor's  daughter  Octavia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  she  urged 
the  emperor  to  stren^g^then  the  succession,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecessors,  by  making  a  new  adoption ;  and 
caused  him  take  in  her  son  Nero,  in  some  measure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increase  her  son's  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  banished  by  Claudius,  upon  the  false  testi- 
mony of  Messalina,  who  had  accused  him  of  adultery 
with  Julia  the  emperor's  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  still  more  for  his  strict 
morality;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  necessarily  de- 
volved to  his  pupil.  This  subtle  woman  was  not  less 
assiduous  in  pretending  the  utmost  affection  for  Britan- 
nicus ;  whom,  however,  she  resolved  in  a  proper  time 
to  destroy :  but  her  jealousy  was  not  con&ied  to  this 
child  only ;  she,  shortly  after  her  accession,  procured 
the  deaths  of  several  ladies  who  had  been  her  rivals  in 
tlie  emperor's  affections.  She  displaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command ; 
a 'person  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  her  interests.  From  that  time  she  took  less 
pains  to  disguise  her  power,  and  frequently  entered  tlie 
Capitol  in  a  chariot;  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  sacmlotal  order. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  diis  monardi's  reign,  she  per- 
suaded him  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Rbodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  some  years  before ;  and  to  re- 
mit the  taxes  of  the  city  Ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  design  in  this  was  to  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  cause 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  taJ^e  evety  step  to  aggrandize  her 
son,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herself 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increase  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abuse  of  her  power  served 
at  last  to  awaken  the  emperor's  suspicions.  Agrippi- 
na's imperious  temper  began  to  grow  insupportable  to 
him,  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  when  heated  with 
wine,  that  it  was  liis  fate  to  suffer  the  disorders  of  his 
wives,  and  to  be  their  executioner.  This  expression 
sunk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 
to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  first  care  was  to  remove 
Narcissus,  whom  she  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but 
particularly  for  his  attacliment  to  Cluudiua.  TVvx^^xxsw^ 
ster,  for  some  time,  o\)i^o%<i<i\\et  ^'fc-sv^^  \  VxiX^sxVs^^v 
fought  fit  to  x^Xay^,  V>^  aNii\\xv\\sis^'  ^^^»>iT^S'TF^^V 
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•fca.  Tiic  unhappy  emperor^  thus  exposed  to  all  the 
^  machinations  of  his  insidious  consort,  seemed  entirely 
regardless  of  the  danger  that  tlireatened  his  destruc- 
tion. His  affection  for  Britannlcus  was  perceived  every 
day  to  increase,  which  served  alto  to  increase  the  vigi- 
lance and  Jealousy  of  yXgrippina.  She  now,  therefore, 
resolved  not  to  defer  a  crime  which  she  had  meditated 
a  lor  g  while  before;  namely,  that  of  poisoning  her 
husband.  She*  for  some  time,  however,  debated  with 
herself  in  what  manner  she  should  administer  the  poi« 
son;  as  she  feared  too  strong,  a  dose  would  discover  her 
treachery,  und  one  too  wc»k  might  fail  of  its  effects. 
At  length  she  determined  upon  a  poison  of  singular  ef- 
£cacy  to  destroy  his  intellects,  and  y^  not  suddenly  to 
terminate  his.  life.  As  she  had  been  long  conversant  in 
this  horrid  practice,  she  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Xocif«/a,notorious for  assisting  on  such  occasions.  The 
poison>  w&«  given  ta  the  emperor  among  mushrooms,  4i 
dish  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  insensible ;  but  this  caused 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  usual  wikh  him  to  sit  eating  till  he 
had  stupified  all  his  faculties,  \and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
constitution  seemed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  his  po- 
tion, when  Agrippina  resolved  to  >make  sure  of  him  : 
wherefore  she  directed  a  wretched  {physician,  V'ho  was 
her  creature,  to  tlirust  a  poisoned  feather  down  his 
throaty  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  -aad  thus 
jrlispatched  him. 

The  reign  of  diis  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as^he 
w&s,  produced  no  great  Cdlamfties  in  the  state,  since  hin 
cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  those  about  his  person. 
I'he  1  st  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this  time  amount- 
ed to  six  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
aand  souls  ^  a  number  little  inferior  to  all  the  people  of 
England  at  this  day.  The  general  character  of  the 
times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury :  but  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed  from  its  for- 
jner  severity,  still >oofitinued  to  awe  mankind;  and 
though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might  be  justly 
Buid  to  be  without  a  h^,  yet  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
Dame  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  destroyed,  Agrippina  took  every  pre- 
caution to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public,  until  she 
hail  settled  her  measures  for  securing  the  succession. 
A  strong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  she  amused  the  people  with  various  re- 
ports ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  still  alive ; 
at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  meanwhile, 
fihe  made  sure  of  the  person  of  young  Britannicus,  un- 
der a  *  pretence  of  affection  for  hinu  Like  one  over- 
come withthe  extremity  of  her  grief,  she  held  the  child 
in  her  arms,  calling  himthe  deartraage  of  his  &ther,  and 
tlms  preventing  his  escape.  She  used  the  same  pre- 
cautions with  regard -to  his  sisters,  Qctavii  and  Anto- 
nia ;  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment  in  the  palace, 
as  if  to  amuse  the  emperor.  At  last,  when  all -things 
were  adjusted,  the  palace  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus,  prefect  of  the  Prce- 
torian  guards,  issued  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  people  and  the  army.  The  cohorts  then  attending, 
proclaimed  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  though 
not  without  making  some  inquiries  after  Britannicus. 
Hc'Whs  carried  in  a  chariot  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
wbem^in  having  made  a  speech  proper  to  the  occasion. 
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and  promismg  them  a  donation,  in  the  nanner  of  his  Ronn 
predecessors,  he  was  declared  emperor  by  the  army,  the  ^^^^ 
senate,  and  the  people. 

Nero's  first  care  was,  to  show  all  possible  respect  to 
the  deceased  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of  hit 
death.  His  obsequies  were  periormed  with  a  jx>mp  equal 
to  that  oi  Augustus :  the  young  emperor  pronounced 
his  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized  among  the 
gods.  T  he  funeral  oration,  though  spoken  hy  Nero, 
was  drawn  up  by  Seneca;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  a  Roman  emperor  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  another's  eloquence. 

Nero,  though  but  I?  years  of  age,  began  his  reiga 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  owed 
the  empire  to  Agrippina,  so  in  the  beginning  he  submit* 
ted  to  her  directions  with  the  most  implicit  obedience. 
On  her  part,  she  seemed  resolved  on  governing  with  her 
hfitural  ferocity,  and  considered  her  private  animosities 
4IS  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  public  justice.  Imme- 
4Kately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  she  caused  Silanus^ 
the  proconsid  of  Asia,  to  be  assassinated  upon  very 
slight  suspicions,  and  without  ever  acquainting  the  em^ 
peror  with  bar  design*  The  next  object  of  her  resent- 
ment was  Narcissus,  the  late  emperor's  l&vourite;  a 
man  equally  notorious  for  the  greatness  of  his  wealth 
and  the  number  of  his  crimes.  He  was  obliged  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  hy  Agrippina'sorder,  though  Nero  r«. 
fused  his  consent. 

This  bloody  onset  would  have  been  followed  by  hu  oL 
many  severities  of  the  same  nature,  bad  not  Seneca  lent  admi 
and  Burrhui,  the  emperor's  tutor  and  general,  oppo-  niitntioa 
sed.     These  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  ^eir  ^^  ^^ 
rise  to  the  empress,  wero  above  being  the  instruments  ^^"^ 
of  her  cruelty.     They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
«n- opposition;    and  gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
thetpside,  formed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  the  most 
merciful  and  wise.     'The  beginning  of  this  monarch'^ 
reign,  ^while  he  continued  to  act  by  theur  counsels,  ha^ 
always  been  considered  9s  a  model  for  succeeding  prin- 
ces to  govern  by.     The  famous  emperor  Trajan  used 
to  say,  **  That  for  the  fn^  ^ve  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  short  of  his."     In  fact,  the 
yonng  monarch  knew  so  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  nearest  friends  could  scarcely  per- 
ceive his  virtues  to  be  but  assumed.     He  appeared  just, 
liberal,  and  humane.    4Vhen  a  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  a  criminal  waa  brought  to  him  to  be  signed,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  widi  seeming  concern,  ''  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  iJeamed  to  write !"     The 
senate,  upon  a  cerUun  occasion,  giving  him  their  ap- 
plausefbrthe  regularityand  justice  of  his  administraticm; 
he  replied  with  singular  modesty,   *^  That  they  should 
defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deserved  them."    His  con- 
descension and  affability  were  not  less  than  his  other 
virtues ;  so  that  the  R<xuans  began  tothink,  that  the 
clemency  of  this  prince  would  compensate  for  the  tyran- 
ny of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded 
from  nny  share  in  government,  attempted,  hy  every 
po^ble  method,  to  maintain  her  decliniag  ^power. 
Perceiving  that  her  son  had  ^en  in  love  with  a.freed- 
woman,  named  yide,  and  dreading  the  influenee  of  a 
concubine,  she  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
passion.  However,  in  so  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  ^le  emperor  Xi>  feoA  other  confi- 
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dants  ready  W  assist  him  in  his  wishes.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  his  passion,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  only 
served  to  increase  his  hatred  for  the  empress.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  he  gave  evident  marks  of  his  disobe- 
dience, by  displacing  Pallas  his  chief  favourite.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  she  first  perceived  the  to- 
tal declension  of  her  authority ;  which  threw  her  into 
the  most  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  she  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  still  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father's  empire,  which  was  now  possessed 
by  an  usurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
there  expose  his  baseness  and  her  own,  invoking  all 
the  furies  to  her  assistance.  These  menaces  served  to 
alarm  the  suspicions  of  Nero ;  who,  though  apparently 
guided  by  his  governors,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
to  his  natural  depravity.  He,  therefore,  determined 
upon  the  death  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  poisonerl  at  a  public  banquet  Agrippina,  how- 
ever, still  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  she  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  ;  she  heaped  up  treasures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice ;  all  her  actions  seemed  cal- 
culated to  raise  a  faction,  and  make  herself  formidable 
lo  the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero  commanded  her 
(German  guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her 
to  lodge  out  of  the  palace.  He  also  forbade  particular 
persons  to  visit  her,  and  went  himself  but  rarely  and 
ceremoniously  to  pay  her  his  respects.  She  now,  there- 
fore, began  to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor's  favour,  she 
had  lost  the  assiduity  of  her  friends.  She  was  even  ac*- 
cused  by  Silana  of  conspiring  against  her  son,  and  of 
designing  to  marry  Plautius,  a  person  descended  from 
Augustus,  and  making  him  emperor.  A  short  time 
after,  Pallas  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus, 
were  arraigned  for  a  similar  offence,  and  intending  to 
set  up  Cornelius  Sylla.  These  informations  being  pro- 
ved void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banish- 
ed ;  a  punishment  which  was  considered  as  very  inade- 
quate to  the  greatness  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  increased  in  years,  his  crimes  seemed  to 
increase  in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  running  about  the  city  by  night,  disguised 
like  a  slave.  In  this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended  by  the  lewd  ministers  of  his  plea^ 
8ures>  attempting  the  lives  of  such  as  opposed  him,  and 
frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of  the 
emperor's  example,  numbers  of  profligate  young  men 
infested  the  streets  likewise  ;  so  that  every  night  the 
dty  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder.  However, 
the  people  bore  all  these  levities  which  they  aspribed 
to  the  emperor's  youth,  with  patience,  having  occasion 
every  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  having  also 
been  gratified  by  tlie  abolition  of  many  of  their  taxes. 
The  provinces  also  were  no  way  affected  by  these  riots ; 
for  except  disturbances  on  the  side  of  the  Parthians, 
which  were  soon  suppressed,  they  enjoyed  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity.  • 

But  those  sensualities,  which,  for  the  first  four  years 
of  ^is  reign,  produced  but  few  disorders,  in  the  fiflh 
became  alarming.  He  first  began  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  decency  ;  by  publiojy  abandoning  Octavia, 
his  present  wife^  and  then  by  taking  Poppea,  the  wife 
of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  toore  celebrated  for 
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her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  This  was  another  grating  Home. 
circumstance  to  Agrippim,  who  vainly  used  all  herin>*  ■  y  ™^ 
terest  to  disgrace  Poppea,  and  reinstate  herself  in  her 
son'^s  lost  favour.  Historians  assert,  that  she  even  offer- 
ed to  satisfy  his  passion  herself  by  an  incestuous  com- 
pliance ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interposed,  the  son 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother's  crime.  This,  how«- 
ever,  does  not  seem  probable,  since  we  find  Poppea  vic- 
torious, soon  after,  in  the  contention  of  interests ;  and 
at  last  impelling  Nero  to  parricide,  to  satisfy  her  re- 
venge. She  began  her  arts  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
his  present  wife,  and  marry  herself:  she  reproaclied  him 
as  a  pupil,  who  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
liberty  to  direct  himself.  She  insinuated  the  dangerous 
designs  of  Agrippina;  and,  by  degrees,  accustomed 
liis  mind  to  reflect  on  parricide  without  horror.  His 
cruelties  against  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir- 
cumstances of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in« 
jury.  He  encouraged  several  persons  to  tease  her  with 
litigious  suits ;  and  employed  some  of  the  meanest  of 
the  people  to  sing  satirical  songs  against  her,  under  her 
windows:  but,  at  last,  fmding  these  ineffectual  in 
breaking  her  spirit,  he  resolved  on  putting  her  to  death. 
His  first  attempt  was  by  poison ;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  ineffectual,  as  she  had  fortified  her 
constitution  against  it  by  antidotes.  This  failing,  a  ship 
was  contrived  in  so  artificial  a  manner  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water ;  on  board  of  which  she  was  invited  to  sail 
to  the  coasts  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  was  as 
ineffectual  as  the  former :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap« 
prised  of  the  secret,  disturbed  each  other's  operations; 
so  that  the  ship  not  sinking  as  readily  as  was  expected, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  swimming,  till  she 
was  taken  up  by  some  trading  vessels  passing  that  way. 
Nero  finding  all  his  muchinations  were  discovered,  re- 
solved to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.  He  therefore  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread,  that  she  had  conspired  against  him, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  assassinate 
him.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover- 
nors Seneca  and  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  act, 
and  their  assistance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  Jye  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  silence ;  while 
Burrhus,  with  more  resolution,  refused  to  be  perpetra- 
tor of  so  great  a  crime ;  aUeging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  descendants  of  C^sar,  and 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  family.  In  this  embarrassment, 
Anicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  ship  above  mentioned, 
offered  his  services  ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
greatest  joy,  crying  oat,  ''That  then  was  the  first  mo- 
ment he  ever  found  himself  an  emperor."  This  freed- 
rokn,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  soldiers, 
surrounded  the  houe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced 
open  the  doors.  The  executioners  having  dispatched  ^^^ 
her  with  several  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  and  c&uses  his 
went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.  Some  mother  to 
historians  say,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  the  ^  uouricr- 
body ;  that  he  continued  to  gaze  upcn  it  with  pleasure,  ^ 
and  endM  his  horrid  survey,  by  coolly  observing,  that 
he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  so  handsome.-— 
t  Ctj  However 
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However  diis  be^  he  vindicated  his  conduct  next  day 
to  the  senate ;  who  not  only  excused^  but  applauded 
his  impiety. 

All  the  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down, 
Nero  now  gave  a  loose  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not 
only  S(»xlid  hut  inhuman.     There  seemed  an  odd  con- 
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upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples.     Th^  crowds  lh«re 


were  so  greats  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people  so  ear« 
nest  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  singing.  His 
desire  of  gaining  the  superiority  over  the  other  actors 
was  truly  ridiculous :  he  made  interest  with  his  judges. 


trast  in  his  disposition ;  for  while  he  practised  cruelties    reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  factions  to  sun* 
which  were  sufficient  to  make  the  mind  shudder  with    port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  those  who  got  their  liveli- 


horror,  he  was  fond  of  those  amusing  arts  that  soften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addicted,  even 
from  childhood,  to  music,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  But  chariot^driving  was  his  favourite  pursuit. 
He  never  missed  the  circus,  when  chariot-races  were  to 
be  exhibited  there ;  appearing  at  first  privately,  and 
soon  after  publicly;  till  at  last,  his  passion  increasing  by 
indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  l^ing  merely  a 
spectator,  but  resolved  to  become  one  of  tlie  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  restrain  this  perverted  ambition ;  but  finding 
him  resolute,  they  inclosed  a  space  of  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  first  exhibited  only  to 
some  chosen  spectators,  but  shortly  afler  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praises  of  his  flattering  subjects  only 
stimulated  him  still  more  to  these  unbecoming  pursuits; 
so  that  he  now  resolved  to  assume  a  new  character,  and 
to  appear  as  a  singer  upon  the  stage. 

His  passion  for  music,  as  was  observed,  was  no  less 
natural  to  him  than  the  former;  but  as  it  was  less  manly, 
so  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of  some 
of  the  most  celebr&ted  men,  who  practised  it  with  the 
same  fondness.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  this  art  from  his  childhood  ;  and  upon  his  advance- 
ment to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himself  under  the  most 
celebrated  masters.  He  patiently  submitted  to  their 
instructions,  and  used  all  those  methods  which  singers 
practise,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or  improve  its  volu- 
bility. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  assiduity,  his  voice 
was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both  feeble  and  un- 
pleasant. However,  he  was  resolved  to  produce  it  to 
the  public,  such  as  it  was ;  for  flattery,  he  knew,  would 
mipply  every  deficiency.  His  first  public  appearance 
was  at  games  of  his  own  institution,  called  Juveniles  ; 
where  he  advanced  upon  the  stage,  tuning  his  instru* 
ment  to  his  voice  with  great  appearance  of  skill.  A 
group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended  behind  him  ; 
while  his  old  governor  Burrhus  stood  by  his  hopeful 
pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance,  and  praises 
on  his  lips. 

He  was  desirous  also  of  becoming  a  poet :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  p^in  of  study,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires ;  he  was  desirous  of  be- 
ing a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpose,  he  got  to- 
gether several  persons,  who  were  considered  asgreat  wits 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  such  to  th^ 
public.  These  attended  him  with  verses  which  they 
had  composed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex- 
temporaneously ;  and  the  whole  of  their  compositions 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  direction,  was  called  a 
poem.  Nor  was  he  xiithout  his  philosophers  also ;  he 
took  a  pleasure  in  hearing  their  debates  af^er  supper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his  amusement. 

Furnished  witii  such  talents  as  these  for  giving 
pleasure,  he  was  resolved  te  make  the  tour  oP  hi$  em- 
pire, and  give  the  most  public  display  of  his  abilities 
wherever  he  came.    The  place  of  his  first  exjubilion. 


hood  upon  the  stage.  While  he  continued  to  perform, 
no  man  was  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretenee  whatsoever.  Some  were  so  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  £iinting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  several  women  were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  several 
parts  to  observe  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  spectators, 
either  to  direct  them  where  to  point  their  applause,  or 
restrain  their  displeasure.  An  old  senator,  named  Ves" 
pasian,  afterwards  emperor,happening  to  fall  asleep  up- 
on one  of  these  occasions,  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life. 

Afler  being  fatigued  with  the  praises  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Nero  resolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.  The  occasion  was 
this.  The  cities  oi  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  send  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games ;  and  deputies  were  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
bassy. As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  conversed  with  them 
with  the  utmost  familiarity,  they  entreated  to  hear  him 
sing.  Upon  his  compljring,  the  artful  Greeks  testified 
all  the  marks  of  ecstasy  and  rapture.  Applauses  so 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleasing  to  Nero :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out.  That  the  Greeks  alone  were 
worthy  to  hear  him ;  and  accordingly  prepared  vcitbout 
delay/ix)  go  into  Greece,  where  he  spent  the  whole  year 
ensuing.  In  this  journey,  his  retinue  resembled  an  ar*^ 
my  in  number ;  but  it  was  only  composed  of  singers, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upo^  the  theatre. 
He  passed  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  tlwir 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  resolved  to  show  the  people 
something  extraordinary  ;  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha- 
riot with  1 0  horses ;  but  being  unable  to  sustain  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  seat.  The 
spectators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  applause^and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  at  the  Isthoiian,  Pythian,  and  Nemeaii 
games.  The  Greeks  were  not  sparing  of  their  crowns  ; 
he  obtained  1800  of  them.  An  unfortunate  singer 
happened  to  oppose  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  better 
sins^er  tliati  a  politician ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  spot  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  customary  with  those  who  were  conquerors 
in  the^lympic  games.  But  all  the  splendour  of  his  re- 
turn was  reserved  for  his  entry  into  Rome.  ^  There  he 
appeared  seated  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus,,  dressed  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which 
was  the  Olympic  garland.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py- 
thian crown,  and  had  1 100  more  carried  before  him.— . 
Beside  him  sat  one  Diodorus,  a  musician ;  and  behind 
him  followed  a  band  of  singer^  as  numerous  as  a  )e- 
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jricn,  who  saii/»  in  honour  of  his  victories.  The  senate, 
the  kni^rhts,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page« 
ant,  filling  the  air  with  their  accLiinations.  The  whole 
city  was  illuminated,  every  street  smoked  with  incense; 
wherever  he  passed,  victims  were  slain  ;  tlie  paveinent 
was  strewed  with  safiron,  while  garlands  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  pasties,  (for  bo  we  are  told),  were 
sbowereddown  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  passed 
along.  So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  desire  of 
acquiring  new ;  he  at  last  began  to  take  lessons  in 
wrestling ;  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  strength,  as 
he  had  rivalled  Apollo  in  activity.  He  also  caused  a 
lion  of  pasteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  against 
whidi  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and 
struck  it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava* 
gancies,  a  complete  list  of  which  would  exceed  the  li- 
mits of  the  present  article.  He  was  oflen  heard  to 
observe,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  tlum  loved.  When 
ene  happened  to  say  in  his  presence,  That  tlie  world 
might  be  burned  when  be  was  dead :  "  Nay,"  replied 
Nero, ''  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive."  In  fact,  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Home  was  consumed  by  fire 
Portly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  1 1th  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  shops,  in  which  were  kept  such  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feeld  it ;  and  spread  every  way  with  such 
amaaing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  distant 
strtets,  before  any  measures  to  stop  it  could  be  tried. 
Besides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houses,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  stately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchuuhset  to  an  immense  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  first  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
dty,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  such  terrible 
violence  and  impetuosity,  as  to  iVustrate  all  relief.  The 
ahrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  some  en-- 
deavouring  to  save  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at- 
tempting to  assist  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
.auch  as  strove  only  to  provide  for  themselves,  occasioned 
a  mutual  interruption  and  universal  contusion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  pursued 
them  from  behind,  found  themselves  suddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  side.  If  they  escaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re- 
mote, there  too  they  met  wiUi  the  devouring  flame?. 
At  last,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  seek 
aanctuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  despair  for  the  loss  of  thei^ 
whole  substance,  others,  through  tenderness  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
snatch  from  the  flames,  suffered  themselves  to  perish  in 
them,  though  they  might  easily  have  found  means  to 
escape.  No  man  dared  t9  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
there  being  many  who  had  no  other  business  but  to  pre- 
vent with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature : 
■ay,  some  were^  in  the  face  of  the  public,  seen  to  throw 
lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houses,  loudly  declaringthat 
they  were  authorised  so  to  do ;  but  whether  this  was 
only  a  device  to  ^ilunder  the  more  i¥eely,  or  in  reality 
they  had  such  orders,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  at  Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re« 
ixam  to  tlie  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flames  were  ad- 
vancing to  his  palace,  which,  after  bis  arrival,  was,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  burnt   down  to  the  ground. 


with  all  the  houses  adjoining  to  if.  However,  Nera,  ^'^^ 
affecting  corapasfion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond  ^*i  — '^ 
and  berefl  of  their  dwellings,  hid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  erected  there  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewise  caused  U- 
bemacles  to  be  reared  in  haste  for  the  reception  ot^  the 
forlorn  populace ;  from  Ostia,  too,  ttnd  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  sorts  of  fur- 
niture and  necessaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  consi- 
derably lessened.  But  these  bonntiet,  however  generQus 
and  popujar,  were  bestowed  in  vain,  because  a  report 
was  spread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  genr- 
ral  conflagration,  he  mounted  his  domestic  stage,  and 
sung  the  destruction  of  Troy,  comparing  the  present 
desolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  fury  of  the  flames  was 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iEsquiline,  by  levelling 
with  the  grounrl  an  infinite  number  of  buildings  :  so 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  scarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceased,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  fresh  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  s|iacious;  whence  fewer  persons  were  destroy- 
ed, but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over« 
thrown.  As  tills  second  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer- 
Uin  buildings  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  ascribed  to  Nero:  and  it  was  conjectured, 
that,  by  destroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  waBdlvided,four 
remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  ashes,  and,  in  the  se« 
ven  others,  there  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houses, 
miserably  shattered,  and  half  consumed..  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  stately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  consumed,  Tacitusreckons  the  temple  de- 
dicated by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon ;  the  temple 
and  great  altar  consecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules  ; 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator;  the 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  and  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  same 
fate  were  involved  the  inestinnable  treasures  acquired  by 
so  many  victories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  best 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  still  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  the  celebrated 
authors,  till  than  presarved  perfectly  entire.  It  was  ob* 
served,  that  the  fire  began  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  sotf 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city,  Nero  found-  Nero't  goU 
ed  a  palace,  which  he  called  his  gMen  house;  though  **°  ?■"**• 
it  was  not  so  much  admired  on  acc(tuntof  an  immen£e 
profusion  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  inesti« 
mable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vast  extent,  containing  spa- 
cious fields,  large  wildernesses,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves,  &c.  The 
entrance  of  this  stalely  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  colossus,  representing  Nero,  120  fett  high :  the 
galleries,  which  consisted  of  three  rows  of  (all  pillars, 
were  each  a  full  mile  in  length  ;  the  lakes  were  encom- 
passed with  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  mant:er  of  ci- 
ties ;  and  the  woods  stocked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beasts.  The  house  itself  was  tile*d  with  gold :  the  walls 
were  covered  with  the  same  metal,  and  ricldy  a<lorned 
with  precious  stones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  those 
days  was  valued  above  gold :  the  timber- work  and  ceil* 
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Rome.  ngs  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  jjold  and  ivory  :  the 
^■*  >  ^  roof  of  one  of  the  banquet ing-rooms  resembled  the  fir- 
mament both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  incessant- 
ly about  night  and  day,  and  showering  all  sorts  of 
fiw^et  waters.  When  this  magnificent  structure  was  fi- 
nished, Nero- approved  of  it  only  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man,  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  this  palace  exfended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
seems,  did  not  finish  it ;  for  tlie  first  order  Otho  signed 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  sester- 
ces to  be  employed  in  perfecting  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  begun. 

The  projectors  of  the  plan  were  Severn s  and  Celer, 
two  bold  and  enterprising  men,  who  soon  i.fter  put  the 
emperor  upon  a  still  more  expensive  and  arduous  under- 
Avenitts  to  taking,  namely,  that  of  cutti!ig  a  canal  through  hard 
**  Tiber,  jp^ka  and  steep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  l60  miles  in  length,  and  of 
6uch  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  mi^t 
easily  pass  abreast.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
oommnnicalion  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  sea;  for  this  <  very  y(?ar, 
a  great  number  of  vessels  laden  uith  corn  were  ship- 
wrecked at  Misenum,  the  pilots  choosing  rather  to  ven- 
ture out  in  a  violent  storm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expected  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
soners from  all  parts  to  be  transported  into  Italy  ;  and 
audi  as  were  convicted,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  under- 
took nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readiness  than  what 
wasdeemedimpossible,  expended  inci  edible  sums  inthia 
Msh  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoinit)g  to  the  lake  Avernus ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  ob.^tacles  of 
nature,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda- 
tions of  Nero's  own  palace,  he  assigned  for  hoose«, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  af^er  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  .at  random,  and  without  order ;  but 
the  streets  werelaidout  regularly,  spacious  and  straight; 
the  edifices  restrained  to  a  certain  height,  perhaps  of 
7.0  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Augustus ;  the  courts 
were  widened  ;  and  to  all  the  great  houses  which  stood 
by  themselves^  and  were  called  isles,  large  porticoes 
were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raise  at  his  own 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  squares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbish.  He  likewise  pro- 
mised rewards  according  to  ev^y  man's  rank  and  sub- 
stance ;  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  on  condition  that  against  that  day  their  several 
houses  and  palaces  were  finished.  He  moreover  made 
the  following  wiseregulations  to  obviate  such  a  dreadful 
ealamity  for  the  future;  to  wit,  Thst  the  new  buildings 
should  be  raised  to  .a  certain  height  without  timber  ; 
that  they  should  be  arched  with  stone  from  the  quarries 
of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were  proof  against  fire; 
that  over  the  common  springs,  which  were  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  uses,  overseers  should  be 
placed  to  prevent  that  abuse ;  that  every  citizen  should 
have  ready  iB  hi>  house  some  machine  proper  to  extin- 
guish the  fire;  that  no  wall  should  be  common  to  two 
houjBeS;  but  every  bouse  be  inclosed  within  its  own  pecu« 
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liar  walls,  &c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  short  time  rdse  on*  iJ!^!!!**! 
of  its  ashes  with  new  lustre,  and  more  beautiful  than  ^'^'^'^^ 
ever.  However,  some  believed,  that  the  ancient  form 
was  more  conducive  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  sun  be- 
ing hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now 
there  was  no  shelter  against  the  scordiing  heat.  We 
ate  told,  that  Nero  designed  to  extend  the  walls  to  Oa« 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  sea,  into  the 
city. 

The  emperor  used  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon   the  Christians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.     Nothin;^  could  be 
moredreadtul  than  the  persecution  raised  againntthem 
upon  this  false  accusation,  of  which  an  account  is  given       jq^ 
under  the  article  Ecclesiastical  History.       Hitherto,  Th?  cvntfir. 
however,  the  citizensof  Home  seemed  comparatively  ex-  racy  of  Pkoi 
empted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  stran- 
gers and  his  nearest  connections ;   but  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  Piso,  a  man  of  great  power  and 
inteuritv,  which  was  prematurely  discovered,  opened  a 
new  train  of  suspicions  that  destroyed  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  Rome.     This  c<}nspiracy,  in  which  se- 
veral of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concemetl,  was 
first  discovered  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  woman  named 
Epicharis,  who,  byjorae  means  now  unknown,  had  been 
led  into  the  plot,  which  she  revealed  to  Volusiu^,  a  tri.« 
bune,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  himto  be  an  accomplice. 
Volusius,  in&tead  of  coming  into  her  design,  went  and 
discovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi- 
ately put  Epicharis  in  prison.     Soon  afler,  a  freedman 
belonging  to  Soenius,  one  of  the  accomplices,  made  a. 
farther  discovery.     The  conspirators  were  examined 
apart ;  and  as  their  testimonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture.     Natalis  was  the  first  who  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.     Scse^ 
nius  gave  a  list  of  the  conspirators  still  more  ample. 
Lucan^  the  poet,  was  amongst  the  number ;  and  he,  like 
the  rest,  in  order  to  save  himself,  still  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Attilia,  his  own 
mother.     Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture ;  but  her  fortitude  was 
proof  against  all  the  tyrant's  cruelty  ;  neither  scourging 
nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  used  by  the 
executioners^  could  extort  the  smallest  confession.  She 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prison,  with  orders  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following:     In  the  mean 
time,  she  found  an  opportunity  of  strangling  herself 
with  her  handkerchief,  hy  hanging  it  against  the  back 
of  her  chair.     On  the  discoveries  already  made,  Piso« 
Lateranus,  Fennius  Rutns,  Subrius  Flavins,  Sulpicius, 
Asper,  Vestinus  the  consul,  and  numberless  others,  were 
all  executed  without  mercy.     But  the  two  most  re- 
markable personages  who  fell  on  thi<  occasion  were  Se- 
neca the  philosopher,   and  Lucan  the  poet,  who  was 
his  nephew.     It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se- 
neca was  really  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  or  not.—* 
This  great  m^n  had  for  some  time  perceived  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  his  pupil;  and.  fin^  ing  himself  in— 
oapnb  e  o!'  controuling  his   savage  disposition,  h^d  re- 
tired frt  m  court  into  solitude  and  p'.  ivacy.     However, 
his  retreat  diil  not  now  protect  him ;  for  Nero,  either 
having  real  testimony  a;iain^t  him,   or  else  hating  hina 
for  his  virtue.^,  sent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  taat  he  was 
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ff^BB*^      suspected  as  an  accomplice,  and  soon  afler  sent  him  an 
pfi^     •«!«  to  put  himself  to  death,  with  wliich  he  com- 
plied. 

In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  slaugh- 
ter, and  frightful  instances  of  treachery.  No  master 
^as  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not 
only  thniughout  Borne,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
bodies  of  soldiers  were  seen  in  pursuit  a£  the  suspected 
and  the  i^uilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  led  every  daj^  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips.  He 
always  presided  at  the  torture  in  person,  attended  by 
Tigellifius,  captain  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  the 
most  Abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his 
principal  minister  and  favourite. 

Nur  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  situation 
than  the  capital  ci'y  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
seemed  to  influence  his  (jovernors.  who  gave  instances 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empi-e*  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Hritons  rev».lted.  under  the  conduct  of  their  queen 
•  Stt  Emg-^  Boadicea  •  ;  but  were  at  last  so  completely  defeated, 
^^  that  ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans 

among  them,  they  lost  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all 
desire  of  freedom. 

A  war  also  was  canried  on  against  the  Parthians  for 
the  greatest  part  of  this  reign,  conducted  by  Corbulo  ; 
who,  after  many  successes,  had  dispossessed  Tiridates, 
and  settled  Tigranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri- 
dates, however,  was  soon  af\er  restored  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country ;  but  being  once 
more  opposed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  Tiridates  should  continue 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  should  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor's  statue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  shortly 
after  performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
desired  to  have  repeated  to  his  person ;  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promises  he  invited  Tiridates  to  Rome, 
granting  him  the  mo  St  magnificent  supplier  for  his  jour- 
ney.  Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  sumptuous 
preparations.  He  received  him  seated  on  a  throne,  ac- 
oompi.nted  by  the  senate  standing  round  htm,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  allimaginable splendour. — 
Tiridates  asce*  tded  the  throne  with  great  reverence ;  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
most  abject  termsacknowledged  himself  his  slave.  Nero 
raised  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  arrogance,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  his  submission  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  which  his  ancestors  could  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crowu  on  his  head, 
and,a(terthe  most  costly  ceremoniesai'd entertainments, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Armenia,  with  incredible  sums  of 
money  to  dei^ay  the  exigences  of  his  return. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  emperor's  re  gn,  the  Jews 
also  revolted,  having  been  severely  oppressed  by  the 
Roman  governor.  It  is  said  that  Florus,  m  particul  .r, 
wa'*  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  i  y  pub  ic 
proclamation  he  gave  permission  to  plunder  the  coun- 
try, provided  he  received  half  the  spuii.  The>eof>pres« 
sions  drew  such  a  train  of  calanuties  after  tht  m,  that 
the  Kufferings  of  a)l  other  nations  were  slight  in  c^mpa- 
riM>n  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  end  jred  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.    In  the  mean  time^ 
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Nero  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated     Itome. 
severity.  ^^'  t  *^ 

The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  so  many  victo. 
ries  over  the  Parthians,  could  not  escape  his  fury.  Nor 
did  the  empress  Poppsea  herself  escape ;  whom,  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  he  kicked  when  she  was  pregnant,  by  which 
she  miscarried  and  died.  At  last  the  Romans  began  to 
grow  weary  of  such  a  monster,  and  there  appeared  a  ge-  312 
neral  revolution  in  all  the  provinces.  Revolt  of 

The  first  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex,  ^^^"  '* 
who  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  protest*  * 
ed  against  the  tyrannical  government  of  Neru.  He  ap« 
peared  to  have  no  other  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that  - 
of  freeing  the  world  from  an  opprei^sor  ;  for  when  it 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  set  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  sesterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an« 
swer,  "  Whoever  brings  me  Nero's  head,  shall,  if  he 
pleases,  have  mine."  But  still  more  to  show  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  motives^  or  private  ambiti  n,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  tur  his  wisdom 
in  peace  and  his  cuurage  in  war.  But  a^  ail  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  tor  some  years 
had  seemed  willing  to  court  obscurity,  giving  h'm^elf 
up  to  an  inactive  life,  and  avoiding  aU  oppTluniiies  of 
signal izin*;  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  wat it  of 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  j  in  with  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  some  time  todeliberate  with  his  friends 
on  the  part  he  should  take. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprised  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardle:»s  of  the  clanger,  privately  fiatteringhims^elf  that 
the  suppression  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fresh  confiscations.  But  the  actual  revolt  of  513 
Galba,  the  news  of  which  arrived  soon  after^  affected  ^^^^ 
him  in  a  very  different  m  umer.  The  rqmtation  of  that 
general  was  such,  that  from  the  moment  he  declared 
against  him,  Nero  consitieced  himself  as  undone.  He 
received  the  account  as  he  was  at  supper ;  and  instant* 
ly,  struck  with  terror,  overtuined  i he  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  two  crystal  vases  of  immense  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  fj  om  which  when  he  recovered, 
he  tore  his  clothes,  anil  struck  his  htad,  crymg  out 
"that  he  was  utterly  undone."  He  then  began  to  me- 
ditate slaughters  mure  extensive  than  he  had  yet  com- 
mitted. He  re  olveti  to  mass-cre  all  the  governors  of 
pnivinces,  to  deairc^y  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  punishment  fur  the  treachery  of 
thei  countrymen.  In  .-hort.  in  the  wildi  less  of  his  rage, 
he  thought  of  poisoning  the  whole  senate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and  turning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purposes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  tue  people.  The-e  designs  being 
impracticablt,  he  resolved  at  1  tsi  to  face  the  dan<;er  in 
pe  son.  But  his  very  preparations  seived  to  mark  the 
infatuation  of  his  mi.d.  His  p»incipHl  Cdre  was,  to 
provide  waggons  f  ^r  the  convt  nL-nt  carriage  of  his  nnu 
sical  instruiueits  ;  and  to  dress  out  his  coucubme^  like 
Anii.zuns,  with  whom  he  intended  to  fuce  the  enemy. 
He.  also  madea  resolution,  that  if  became  off*  with  -afe^ 
tv  and  empire,  he  v/ouid  appear  again  upon  thethtatre 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  liimself  as  a  panto^ 
mime. 

While  Nero  was  thus  frivolou&l;  ero^doyecLthe  revolt 
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Iiecame  jreneral.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spiinand  Gaul, 
^  ^     but  also  the  legions  in  Germany',  Africa,  and  Lusitania, 
declared  a^sjainst  him.    Viririnius  Rufus  alone,  who  com- 
manded an  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a  while  con- 
tinned  in  suspense  ;  during  wliichhis  forces,  without  his 
permission,  falling  upon  the  Gaul*,  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Vindex  slew  himself.     But  this  ill 
success  no  way  advanced  tlie  interests  of  Nero ;  he  was 
so  detested  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he  could  find  none 
314       of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  bowever  they  mi^ht  dis« 
Miserable    a^ee  with  each  other.    He  therefore  called  for  Lo- 
situation  of  eusla  to  furnish  him  with  poison  ;  and,  thus  prepared 
*  *"*•  for  the  worst,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  ^aniens,  with 

a  resolution  of  flying  into  Egypt     He  accordingly  dis- 
patched the  freedmen,  in  whom  he  had  the  most  con- 
fidence, to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Ostia ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while sounded,  in  person,  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of 
the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to  share  his  for- 
tunes.    But  they  all  excused  themselves,  under  divers 
pretexts.     One  of  them  hid  the  boldness  to  answer  him 
by  a  part  of  a  line  from  Virgil :  Usqiie  adeone  misemm  tit 
mori  ?  '^  Is  death  then  such  a  misfortune  ?"  Thus  desti- 
tute of  every  resource,  all  the  expedients  that  cowar- 
dice, revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place  in 
his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  resolved  to  take  re- 
fuge among  the  Parthians ;  at  another,  to  deliver  him- 
self up  to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents;  one  while  he 
determined  to  mount  the  rostrum,  to  ask  pardon  for 
what  was  past,  and  to  conclude  with  promises  of  amend- 
ment for  the  future.     With  these  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed ;  but  waking  about  midnight,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  his  guards  bad  left  him.     The  prseto- 
rian  soldiers^  in  fact,  having  been  corrupted  by  their 
commander,  had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.     Nero  immediately  sent  for  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  present  exigence ;  but  liis  friends 
also  forsook  him.     He  went  in  person  from  house  to 
house ;  but  all  the  doors  were  shut  againA  him,  «ad 
none  were  found  to  answer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  hia  very  domea&ics  followed  the 
general  defection  ;  and  having  plundered  his  apartment 
escaped  different  ways.     Being  now  reduced  to  despe- 
ration, he  desired  that  one  of  his  favourite  <>ladiators 
might  come  and  dispatch  him :  but  even  in  this  request 
there  >ras  none  ff)und  to  obey.     "  Alas  1  (cried  lie) 
have  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ?"  And  then  running 
desperatelyforth,he  seemed  resolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  But  just  then  bis  courage  beginning  to 
fail  him,  be  made  a  sudden  stop,  as  if  willing  to  recol- 
lect his  reason ;  and  asked  for  some  secret  place,  where 
he  might  re-assume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.     In  this  distress,  Phaon,    one  of 
his  freedroen,  offered  him  his  country. house,  at  about 
four  miles  diUant,  where  he  might  for  some  time  re- 
main  concealed.     Nero  accepted  his  offer ;  and,  half- 
drci^sed  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domestics,  of  whom  the  wretch- 
ed Sporus  was  one.     His  jouroey,  though  quite  short, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.     Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  confused  noises  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  soUliers,  imprecating  a  thousand  evils  upon 
his  hend.     A  passenger,  meelin;:  him  on  the  way,  cried, 
*'  There  go  men  in  pursuit  of  Nero.'     Another  asked 
him,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city }  His 


horse  taking  fVight  at  a  dead  body  that  lay  near  tlie 
road,  he  dropped  his  banderchief ;  and  a  soldier  that 
was  near,  addressed  him  by  name.     He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  horse,  and  forsaking  theht|fhway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  hack  part  of  Phaon'a  house, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  beat  of  hie  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.   When  he  was  arrived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  while  he  was  waiting  till  there  should  be 
a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  soroe  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  ;  smyiog, 
"  To  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced."     When  the  bole 
was  made  large  enough  to  admit  hira,  he  cr^t  in  npoa 
all-fours,  and  took  a  short  repose  upon  a  wretched  pal- 
let, that  had  been  prepared  for  his  receptiun.     Being 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  demanded  somewhat  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refused ; 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.     During  this  interval,  the 
senate  finding  the  pnetorian  guanlailud  taken  part  witj| 
Galba,  dechired  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  mare  majorum  ;  that  is,  **  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  kws."  These  dreadful  tidin^rs  were  quick- 
ly brought  by  one  of  Phaon's  slaves  from   the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.     When  he  was  told^of  the  resolution  of 
tiie  senate  against  him,  he  asked  the  messenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punished  "  accordmg  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws  ?"  To  this  he  was  answered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  l>e  stripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  posture  he   was  to  be 
scourged  to  death.     Nero  was  so  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  seised  two  poniards  which  be  had  brought  with  hinv 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
sheaths,  saying,  that  the  (atal  moment  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived.    However,  he  had  little  time  to  spare  ;  fur  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  hira  were  juM 
then  appi  oaching  the  house :  wherefore  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  horses  feet,  he  set  a  dagger  to  his  throat, 
with  which,  by  the  assistance   of  Epiq^hroditas,  his 
freedman   and  secretary,    he  gave  himself   a  mortal 
wound.     He  was  not  quite  dead  when  one  of  the  ceo-  ^^ 
turions  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  s(op  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 
But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  stem  countenance, 
said,  **  It  is  now  t(K>  late.     Js  this  your  fidelity  ?"— - 
Upim  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  star- 
ing, he  expired,  in  the  d2d  year  of  hi^  age,  and  the 
14th  of  his  reign.  ^ 

Galba  was  72  years  old  when  he  was  declared  em-  u,^^ 
per  or,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.     How-  cf  Gi^* 
ever,  he  soon  found,  that  his  being  raised  to  the  throne  tbc^ 
was  but  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes.     His  first  embar-  ^* 
rassment  arose  from  a  disorder  in  hb  own  army  ;  for  "^ 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horse  repenting  of  their  choice,  pre^Mred  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty.  He  also  narrowly  escaped assass'mation  from  some 
slaves,  who  were  presented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero's 
freedmen  with  that  intent.    The  death  of  Vindex  also 
served  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  disquietudes ;   so  that 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  em|ure  he  had  scnne 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.     Rut  bear- 
ing frtim  Rome  tliat  Nero  Mas  dead,  and  tlie  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  assumed  the  titleand 
ensigns  of  commend,     in  his  journey  towards  home 
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Borne,  he  was  met  by  Rufus  Virginius,  who,  finding  the  sc- 
i^y— ^  nate  had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.  This  general  bad  more  than  once  re- 
fused the  empire  himself,  which  was  oflfercd  him  by  his 
soldiers ;  alleging,  that  the  senate  alone  had  the  dis- 
posal of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
31 J  honour, 
.ults  in  Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means 
1  jidmini-  of  his  army,  was  at  the  same  time  willing  to  suppress 
BtioD.  ^|jei|.  power  to  commit  any  future  disturbance.  His  first 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  those  ri- 
gorous strokes  of  justice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de- 
nominated cruelty  than  any  thing  else.  A  body  of  ma- 
riners, whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlisted 
among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predecessor  had  done  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci«> 
ent  discipline,  deferred  their  request  to  another  time. 
But  they,  considering  this  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
solute denial,  insisted  in  a  very  disrespectful  manner;  and 
some  of  them  even  had  recourse  to  arms :  whereuponGal- 
baordered  a  body  of  horse  attending  him  to  ride  in  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them  ;  but  not  content 
with  this  punishment,  he  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.  Their  insolence  demanded  correction ;  but 
such  extensive  punishments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  step  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  was  his 
discharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per.* 
sons.  Those  he  sent  home  to  their  own  country  unre- 
warded, pretending  they  were  disafifected  to  his  person. 
He  seemed  to  have  two  other  objects  also  in  view ; 
namely,  to  punish  those  viceswhich  had  come  to  anenor- 
mous  height  in  the  last  reign,  with  the  strictest  severi- 
ty ;  and  to  replenish  the  exdiequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predecessors. 
But  these  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  severity  and  avarice ;  for  the  state  was  too  much  cor-^ 
rnpted  to  admit  of  such  an  immediate  transition  from 
vice  to  virtue.  The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  sloth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em- 
perors, and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  seek 
for  hew  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  retrench  their  sa- 
perfiuitie?.  They  began,  therefore,  to  satirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  simplicity  of  hia  manners  into  ridi- 
cule. Among  the  ijaarka  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  said  tohavegwaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup 
served  up  to  his  tible ;  he  i»  said  to  have  presented  to 
his  steward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute  named  Canute  having  greatly  de- 
lighted htm,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purse, 
and  gave  htm  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri- 
vate and  not  public  money,  liy  such  ill-judged  fruga- 
lities, at  such  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lose  his  populari- 
ty ;  and  he,  who  before  his  accession  was  esteemed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor,  was  considered  with  ritiicule 
and  contempt.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  al- 
leged against  him,  less  equivocal  than  those  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  people  were  presented  with  a  most  grateful  spectacle, 
which  was  that  of  Locusta,  Elius,  Tolicletus,  Petro- 
nius,  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody  ministers  of  Nero's 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters,  through  the  city,  and  public- 
ly executed.    But  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  more  active 


than  all  the  rest,  was  not  there.  The  crafty  villaiu  had  Rome 
taken  care  for  his  own  safety,  by  the  largeness  of  his  ^*^\  ^ 
bribes  :  ami  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
against  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotus 
the  eunuch,  also,  who  had  been  th&  instrument  of  poi- 
soning Claudius,  escaped,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  wealth.  Thus,  by  the  ine- 
quality of  his  conduct,  he  became  despicable  to  his  sub<* 
jects.  At  one  time  shewing  himself  severe  and  frugal, 
at  another  remiss  and  prodigal  ;  condemning  some  il- 
lustrious persons  without  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty :  in  short,  nothing  was  done  but 
by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites;  all  offices  were  ve- 
nal, and  all  punishments  redeemable  by  money. 

Affairs  were  in  this  unsettled  posture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worse  condition.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  army  in  Spain  in  dioosing  an  emperor  in- 
duced the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wish  for  a  simi- 
lar opportunity.  Accordingly,  niany  seditions  were 
kindled,  and  several  factions  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  There 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies;  the 
one  whidi  had  ktely  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi- 
nius emperor,  as  has  l)een  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant;  the  other 
commanded  by  Vitellins,  who  long  had  an  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himself.  The  former  of  these 
armies  despising  their  present  general,  and  considering 
themselves  as  suspected  by  the  emperor  for  having 
been  the  last  to  acknowledge  his  title,  resolved  now  to 
be  foremost  in  denpng  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  summoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide- 
lity, they  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  those  of  the  senate.  This  refusal  they  backed  by 
a  message  of  the  praetorian  bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  resolved  ifot  to  acquiesce  in  the  election  of  an  em- 
peror created  in  Spain,  and  desiring  that  the  senate 
should  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  sen- 
sible, that,  besides  his  age,  he  was  less  respected  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  resolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  designed  in  execution,  and  to  adopt 
some  person  whose  virtues  might  deserve  such  advance- 
men^  and  protect  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  understanding  his  determination,  instantly 
resolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choosing ;  so 
that  there  arose  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occasion.  Otho  nuidc  warm  application  for  him- 
self; alleging  the  great  services  he  had  done  the  em- 
peror, as  being  the  first  man  of  note  who  came  to 
his  assistance  when  he  had  declared  against  Nero.  How-  ^ 
ever,  Galba,  being  fully  resolved  to  consult  the  pu- 
blic good  alone,  rejected  his  suit ;  and  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed ordered  Piso  Lucinianus  to  attend  him.  Tha 
character  given  by  historians  of  Piso  is,  th*t  he  was 
every  way  worthy  of*  the  honour  designed  him.  He 
was  no  way  related  to  Galba ;  and  had  no  other  interest 
but  merit  to  recommend  him  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hand,  in  the  presence  of 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  succeed  in  the  empire, 
giving  hini  the  most  wholesome  lessons  for  guiding  his 
future  conduct  Piso'i  conduct  showed  that  he  waa 
highly  deserving  this  distinction -.  vcw  ^\\v\&  ^^^-ewwtwx 
there  appeared  avxckxavA^^V^,  ^icv\xTifc%%>  «k^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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mind,  as  bespoke  him  raUier  capable  of  discharging, 
thah  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  present  dignity.  But 
the  army  and  the  senate  did  not  seem  equally  disinte- 
rested upon  this  occasion;  they  had  been  so  long  used  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emi)eror  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  satisfying  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  therefore  of  Piso  was  but  coldly 
received ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  in  a 
nation  of  universal  depravity. 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  o£  adoption  wholly  fhis- 
trated,  and  still  further  stimulated  by  the  immense  load 
of  debt  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  riotous  way  of 
living,  resolved  upon  obtaining  the  empire  by  force, 
since  he  could  not  by  peaceable  succession.  In  fact, 
his  circumstances  were  so  very  desperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  say,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemirs  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  therefore  raised  a  moderate  siun  of  money, 
by  selling  his  interest  to  a  person  who  wanted  a  place ; 
and  with  this  bribed  two  subaltern  officers  in  the  prse« 
torian  bands,  supplying  the  deficiency  of  largesses  by 
promises  and  plausible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner, in  less  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  soldiers,  he  stole  secretly  from,  the  emperor  while 
he  was  sacrificing ;  and  assembling  the  scddiers,  in  a 
short  speech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  tliese  his  invectives  received  with  universal 
shouts  by  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him. 
The  soldiers  being  ripe  for  sedition,  immediately  se- 
conded his  views :  taking  Otho  upon  their  shoulders^ 
they  instantly  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  and,  to  sti  ike 
the  citizens  with  terror,  carried  him  with  their  swords 
drawn  into  the  camp. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  army,  seemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  sufficient  resolution  to  face  an  event  which  he 
should  have  long  foreseen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful ;  till,  at  last,  be- 
ing deluded  by  a  false  report  of  Otho's  heiPg  slain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Just  at  the  same  inistant  a 
body  of  horse  sent  from  the  camp  to  destroy  him  en- 
tered on  the  opposite  side,  and  each  party  prepared 
ibr  the. encounter.  For  some  time  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended on  each  side ;  Galba,  confused  and  irresolute, 
and  his  antagonists  struck  with  horror  at  the  baseness 
of  their  enterprise.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  some  measure  deserted  by  his  adherents, 
tliey  rushed  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  see- 
ing them  approach,  seemed  to  recollect  all  his  former 
ibrtituvie ;  and  bending  his  head  forward,  bid  the  assas- 
sins strike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  quickly  performed ;  and  his  head  being  set 
upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  presented  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  contemptuously  carried  round  the  camp; 
his  body  rcjmaining  exposed  in  the  streets  till  it  was  bu- 
ried by  one  of  his  slaves.  He  died  ip  the  78d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months. 

No  sooner  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  se- 
nate and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend- 
ing who  should  be  foremost  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
tlie  new  emperor,  and  depressing  the  character  of  him 
they  had  so  unjustly  destroyed.     Each  laboured  to  ex- 
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eel  the  rest  in  his  instances  of  homage ;  and  the  less  his 
affections  were  for  him,  the  more  did  he  indulge  all 
the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  praise.  Otho  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  senate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors  ;  and  from  thence 
returned  to  the  palace,  seemingly  resolved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  assume  manners  becoming  the  greatness  of  his 
station. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  signal  instance  of  clemen- 
cy, b3f  pardoning  Marius  Celsus,  who  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba ;  and  not  contented  with  barely  for- 
giving, he  advanced  him  to  the  highest  honours ;  as- 
serting, that  "  fidelity  deserved  every  reward."  Thi« 
act  of  clemency  was  followed  by  another  of  justice, 
equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigellinus,  Nero's  fa- 
vourite, he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  cruel- 
ties, was  now  put  to  death ;  and  all  such  as  had  been 
unjustly  banished,  or  stripped,  at  his  Instigation^  during 
Nero's  reign,  were  restoi«d  to  their  country  and  for- 
tunes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany  vit^ 
having  been  purchased  by  the  large  gifU  and  specious  revolts, 
promises  of  Vitellius  their  generid,  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  proclaim  him  emperor;  and  regardless  of  the 
senate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap- 
point to  that  high  station  with  the  cohorts  at  Rome. 
The  news  of  this  conduct  in  the  army  soon  spread  con- 
sternation throughout  Rome ;  but  Otho  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehensive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  s  contest  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  cause.  He  now  therefore  sought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius ;  but  this  not  succeeding,  both 
sides  began  their  preparations  for  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 
Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vast  army  to  oppose 
him.  But  though  he  was  very  powerful  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  little  used  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on  He  seemed  by  his  behaviour  sen- 
sible of  the  disproportion  of  his  forces ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
most  uneas>  apprehensions.  It  is  also  reported  by 
some,  that  one  night  fetching  many  profound  sighs  in 
his  sleep,  his  servants  ran  hastily  to  his  bed-side,  and 
found  him  stretched  on  tlie  ground.  He  alleged  he 
had  6een  the  ghost  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten- 
ing maimer,  beat  and  pushed  him  from  the  bed ;  and 
he  afterwai'ds  used  many  expiations  to  appease  it  How- 
ever this  be,  he  proceeded  ^ith  a  great  show  of  cou- 
rage till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri- 
ver Po,  where  he  remained,  sending  his  forces  before 
him  under  the  conduct  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Cehus,  who  made  what  haste  they  could  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.  The  army  of  Vitellius,  which  consisted 
of  70,000  men,  was  commanded  by  his  generals  Vc- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he  himself  remaining  in  Gaul  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Thus  both  sides 
hastened  to  meet  each  otlier  with  so  much  animosity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  considerable  battles  were 
fought  in  the  space  of  three  days.  One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  cjsdled 
Castor ;  in  all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But 
these  successes  were  but  of  short  lived  continuance;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina^  who  bad  hitliert^  acted  seijarately. 
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joinin|r  their  forces,  and  reinforcing  their  armies  with 
fresh  supplies,  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  engage^ 
ment  Otho/who  by  this  tiine  had  joined  his  army 
at  a  little  viHage  called  Bedriacum,  finding  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  their  late  losses,  inclined  to  come  to  a 
battle,  resolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protract  the  war :  but  others,  whose 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miseries  of  the 
state;  protesting,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himself,  favoured  the  de* 
sign,  and  would  undoubtedly  prosper  the  enterprise. 
In  this  advice  Otho  acquiesced :  he  had  been  for  some 
time  so  uneasy  under  the  war,  that  he  seemed  willing 
to  exchange  suspense  for  danger.  However,  he  was  so 
surrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  personally  present  in  the  engagement,  but  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  reserve  himself  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjusted,  they  came  to  an  en- 
gagement at  Bedriacum;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
those  on  the  side  of  Otho  seemed  to  have  the  advantage. 
At  length,  the  superior  discipline  of  the  legions  of  Vi^* 
tdlius  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  ^CHho's  army  fled  in 
great  confusion  towards  Bedriacum,  being  pursued  with 
a  miserable  slaughter  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  seemed  to  tax  his  mes- 
sengers with  delay.  The  first  account  of  his  defeat  was 
brought  him  by  a  common  soldier,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  still 
surrounded  by  flatterers,  was  desired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  base  fugitive,  who  wus  guilty  of  falsehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowardice.  The  soldier,  however,  atilL 
persisted  in  the  veracity  of  his  report ;  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  hin),  immediately  fell  upon  his 
sword,  and  expired  at  the  emperor's  feet.  Otno  was 
«o  much  struck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
cried  out,  that  he  would  cause  the  ruin  of  no  more 
such  valiant  and  worthy  soldiers,  but  would  end  the 
oont^st  the  shortest  way ;  and  therefore  having  exhorted 
his  followers  to  submit  to  Vitellius,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  him- 
self, than  all  the  soldiers  repaired  to  Vlrginius,  the  com- 
mander of  the  German  legions,  earnestly  intreating  him 
to  take  upon  him  the  reins  of  government ;  or  at  leasts 
intreating  his  mediation  with  the  generals  of  Vitellius 
in  their  tavour.  Upon  his  declining  their  request,  Ru- 
brius  Gallus,  a  person  of  considerable  note,  undertook 
their  embassy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  army ; 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adherents 
of  Otho. 

Vitellius  was  immediately  afler  declared  emperor  by 
the  senate ;  and  received  tlie  marks  of  distinction  which 
were  now  accustomeil  to  follow  the  appointment  of  the 
strongest  side.  At  the  same  time,  Italy  was  severely 
distr^sed  by  the  soldiers,  who  committed  such  outrages 
as  exceeded  all  the  oppressions  of  the  most  calamitous 
war.  Vitellius,  who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  resolved,  before 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  to  punish  the  praotorian  cohorts, 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  all  the  late  disturbances 
in  the  state.  He  therefore  caused  them  to  be  disarmed, 
and  deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  soldiers.     He 
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also  ordored  150  of  those  wlio  i^ere  mo^t  guihy  to  b® 
put  to  death. 

As  he  approached  towards  Rome,  he  passed  through 
the  towns  with  all  imaginable  splendour;  his  passage  by 
water  was  in  painted  galleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  profusely  furnished  with  the  greatest  deli** 
cacies.  In  his  journey  there  was  neither  order  nor  dis- 
cipline among  his  soldiers ;  they  plundered  wherevef 
they  came  with  impunity ;  and  he  seemed  no  way  dis« 
pleased  with  the  licentiousness  of  their  behaviottr. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 
as  a  place  he  came  to  govern  with  justice,  but  as  a  town 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  conquest  He 
marched  through  the  streets  mounted  on  horseback,  all 
in  armour ;  the  senate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  the  captives  of  his  late  victory.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  senate  a  speech,  in  which  he  magnified  hia 
own  actions,  and  promised  them  extraordinary  advan«» 
tages  from  his  administration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accustomed  to  flatter  all 
in  autliority,  highly  applauded  and  blessed  their  new 
emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  soldiers  being  permitted  to  bsl*  His^Jitmc- 
tiate  themselves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city)  grew  fui  glut- 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  tyf  the  «tate  tony,  anil 
were  managed  by  the  lowest  wretches.  Vitellius,  more  ^^  ^^**^ 
abandoned  than  they,  gnve  himself  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profuseness ;  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  so  that  he  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  vomit* 
ing,  in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure.  His  en« 
tertainroents,  though  seldom  at  his  own  cost,  were  pro- 
digiously expensive ;  he  frequently  invited  himself  to 
the  tables  of  his  subjects,  breakfasting  with  tme,  dining 
with  another,  and  supping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  same 
d^y.  The  most  memorable  of  these  entertainments 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  served  up  2000  several  dishes  of 
fish,  and  7000  of  fowl,  of  the  most  valuable  kinds* 
But  in  one  particular  dish  he  seemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profusion  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans 
This  dish  which  was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  called 
the  shield  ^  Minerva,  was  filled  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  sounds  of  the  fish  called  scarri,  the  brains  of  phea* 
sants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  most  costly 
birds,  and  the  spawn  of  Lunprays  brought  from  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  In  order  to  cook  this  dish  properly,  a  fuit« 
nace  was  built  in  the  fields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  ^any 
kitchen  to  contain  it 

In  this  manner  did  Vitdlius  proceed;  so  that  Som 
sephus  tells  us,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empii^ 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  sought  to 
raise  themselves  not  by  their  virtues  and  abdities,  but 
the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments.  This  pro^ 
digality  produced  its  attendant  want;  «nd  that»  in  turn, 
gave  rise  to  cruelty. 

Those  who  had  formerly  been  his  associates  were 
now  destroyed  without  mercy.  Going  to  visit  one  of 
them  in  a  violent  fever,  he  mingled  poison  with  his 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  bands.  He 
never  pardoned  those  money-lenders  who  came  to  de- 
mand payment  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num- 
ber coming  to  salute  him,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution ;  but  shortly  alter  com- 
manding him  to  be  brought  back,  when  aU-hia  attend-- 
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«nt«  diought  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor. 
Vitellius  gave  them  soon  to  understand  that  it  was  mere- 
ly to  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with  his  tor- 
ments. Having  condemned  another  to  deaths  he  exe- 
cuted his  two  sons  with  him,  only  for  their  presuming 
to  intercede  for  their  fiither.  A  Roman  knight  being 
dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  out  diat  he  had 
made  the  emperor  his  heir,  ViteDius  demanded  to  sec 
the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  heir  with  another, 
he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  legacy  without  a  partner. 

By  the  continuance  of  such  vices  and  cruelties  as 
these  he  became  odious  to  al>  mankind,  and  the  astro- 
logers began  to  prognosticate  his  ruin.  A  writing  was 
aet  up  in  the  forum  to  this  effect :  "  We,  in  the  name 
•f  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de- 
part this  life  by  the  kalends  of  October."  Vitellius, 
Ml  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
•rdered  all  the  astrologers  to  be  banished  from  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  survived  his 
mother,  he  should  reign  many  years  in  happiness  and 
security,  this  gave  him  a  desire  of  putting  her  to 
death ;  which  he  did,  by  refusing  her  sustenance,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  heilth. 
But  he  soon  saw  the  futility  of  reljdng  upon  such  vain 
prognostications ;  for  his  soldiers,  by  their  cruelty  and 
rapine,  having  become  insupporUble  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  East,  who  had  at  first  ac- 
quiesced in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and  shortly 
after  unanimously  resolved  to  make  Vespasian  emperor. 

Vespasian,  who  was  appointed  commander  against  the 
rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of  their  country,  ex- 
cept Jerusalem,  to  subjection.  The  death  of  Nero,  how- 
ever, had  at  fint  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
and  the  succession  of  Galba  gave  a  temporary  check  to 
his  conquests,  as  he  wafe  obliged  to  send  his  son  Titus  to 
Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor's  commands.  Titus, 
however,  was  so  long  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that 
he  received  news  of  Galba's  death  before  he  set  sail. 
He  then  resolved  to  continue  neuter  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius ;  and  when  the  latter 
prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  homage  with  reluctance. 
But  being  desirous  of  acquiring  reputation,  though  he 
disliked  the  government,  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  actually  made  preparations  for  that  great 
undertaking,  when  he  was  given  to  understand  that  Vi. 
tellius  was  detested  by  all  ranks  in  the  empire.  These 
murmurings  increased  everyday,  while  Vespasian  secret- 
ly endeavoured  to  advance  the  discontents  of  the  army. 
By  these  means  they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  him  as  the  person  the  most  capable  and  willing  to 
terminate  the  miseries  of  his  country,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  injuries  it  suffered.  Not  only  tlie  legions  under 
his  command,  but  those  in  Mcesia  and  Pannonia,  came 
to  the  same  resolution,  so  that  tliey  declared  themselves 
for  Vespasian  He  was  also  without  his  own  consent 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con- 
firming it  with  extraordinary  applause,  and  paying  their 
accustomed  homage.  Still,  however,  Vespasian  seemed 
to  decline  the  honour  done  him ;  till  a^  length  his  sol- 
diers  compelled  him,  with  their  threats  of  immediate 
death,  to  accept  a  title,  which,  in  all  probability,  he  wish- 
ed to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  called  a  council  of 
war :  where  it  was  resolved,  that  his  son  Titus  should 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Jews ;  and  that  Mutianus, 


one  of  his  generals,  should,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his     fiane, 
legions^  enter  Italy;  whileVespasian  himself  should  levy  ^■^"i'^ 
forces  in  all  parts  of  the  east,  in  order  to  reinforce  them 
in  case  of  necessity. 

During  these  preparations,  Vitellius,  though  buried  in 
slodi  and  luxury,  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de- 
fend the  empire ;  wherefore  his  diief  commanders,  Va- 
lens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  possible  pre- 
parations to  resist  the  invadert.  The  first  army  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hostile  intention  was  under  th* 
command  of  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by  Ce- 
cina near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  expected  to  ensue ; 
but  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecina  was  prevailed 
upon  to  change  sides,  and  declare  for  Vespasian.  Hia 
army,  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had  done; 
andunprisoning  Uieir  g&aenl,  attacked  Antomus,  though  32i 
without  a  leader.  The  engagement  continued  during  VftcDint 
the  whole  night :  in  the  morning,  after  a  short  repast,  ^'^^^ 
both  armies  engaged  a  second  time ;  when  the  soldiers 
of  Antonius  saluting  the  rising  sun,  according  to  custom^ 
the  ViteUians  supposing  that  they  had  received  new  re- 
inforcements, betook  themselves  to  flight,  with  the  losa 
of  80,000  men.  Shortly  afler,  freeing  their  general 
Cecina  from  prison,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  cottqiierors  for  pardon ;  which  they  ob- 
tained, though  not  without  the  most  horrid  barbandea 
committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which  they  had 
retired  for  shelter. 

When  Vitellius  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  hia 
army,  his  former  msolencewas  converted  into  an  extreme 
of  timidity  and  irresolution.  At  length  he  commanded 
Julius  Priscus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with  some  forces 
that  were  in  readiness,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, to  prevent  the  enemv's  march  to  Rome ;  reserv- 
ing the  principal  body  of  his  army  to  secure  the  city, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius.  But  being 
persuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  in  person,  his  presence 
only  served  to  increase  the  contempt  of  his  soldiers.  He 
there  appeared  irresolute,  and  still  luxurious,  without 
council  or  conduct,  ignorant  of  war,  and  demanding 
ftom  others  those  instructions  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
give.  After  a  short  continuiftice  in  the  camp,  and  un- 
derstanding tlie  revolt  of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Rome :  but  every  day  only  served  to  render  his  af- 
fairs still  more  desperate  ;  till  at  last  he  made  offers  to 
Vespasian  of  resigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were 
granted,  and  a  sufficient  revenue  for  his  support.  In 
order  to  enforce  his  request,  he  issued  from  his  palace  in 
deep  mourning,  with  all  his  domestics  weeping  round 
him.  He  then  went  to  offer  the  sword  of  justice  to  Ce- 
dlius,  the  consul ;  which  he  refiising,  the  abject  empe- 
ror prepared  to  lay  down  the  ensigns  of  the  empire  in 
the  temple  of  Concord.  But  beiag  interrupted  by 
some,  who  cried  out.  That  he  himself  was  Concord, 
he  resolved,  upon  so  weak  an  encouragement,  still  to 
maintain  Iiis  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his 
defence. 

During  this  fluctuation  of  counsels,  one  Sabinus,  who 
had  advised  Vitellius  to  resign,  perceiving  his  desperate 
situation,  resolved,  by  a  bold  step,  to  oblige  Vespasian,       3^9 
and  accordingly  seized  upon  the  Capitol.     But  he  was  The  C«ji 
premature  in  his  attempt ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  buinu 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and,  prevailing  by  their 
numbers,  soon  laid  that  beautiful  building  in  ashes. 
During  this  dreadful  conflagration/jVitellius  wasi  feast- 
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iiig  in  the  palace  of  Tibe/ius,  and  beholding  all  tlie 
horrors  of  llie  assault  with  great  satisfaction.  Sabinus 
iNraa  taken  prisoner,  and  shortly  after  executed  by  the 
emperor's  command.  Young  Domitian,  his  nephew, 
who  ^as  aflerwards  emperor,  escaped  by  flight,  in  the 
habit  of  a  priest ;  and  all  the  rest  who  survived  the  fire 
"were  put  to  the  sword. 

But  this  success  served  little  to  improve  the  alTa^'ra  of 
Vitellius.    He  vainly  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
bring  Vespasian's  general,  Antonius,  to  a  composition* 
This  commander  gave  no  answer  to  his  requests,  but 
•till  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.     Being  arri* 
ved  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  resolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmost  extremi* 
ty.     It  was  attacked  on  three  sides  with  the  utmost 
itaiiion  of  ^,y .  ^hik  the  army  within,  sallying  upon  the  besie- 
^^^       g&rs,  defended  it  with  eqi|al  obstinacy.    The  battle  last* 
ed  a  whole  day,  till  at  last  the  besieged  were  driven  in- 
to the  city,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  made  of  them  in  all 
the  streets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  citiaens  stood  by,  looking  on  as 
'    both  sides  fought ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands ;  at  one  time  encouraging  one  par- . 
ty,  ttid  again  the  other.     As  either  turned  their  backs, 
^e  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  so  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy* 
But  what  was  still  more  remarkable,   during   these 
dreadful  slaughters  both  within  and  without  the  dty, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
erne  of  their  riotous  feasts,  called  the  Saturnalia;  so 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  seen  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and  misery,  of  cruelty  and  lewdness ;  in 
cme  place,  buryings  and  slaughters  ;  in  another,  drunk« 
enness  and  feasting ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  d« 
Til  war,  and  all  the  licentiousness  of  the  most  abandon- 
ed security! 

During  this  com])licated  scene  of  misery,  Vitellius  re- 
tired privately  to  his  wife's  house,  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  designing  that  night  to  ily  to  the  army  command- 
ed by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  incapable, 
through  fear,  of  forming  any  resolution,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  returned  again  to  his  palace,  now  void  and 
desolate ;  all  his  slaves  forsaking  him  in  his  distress,  and 
purposely  avoiding  his  presence.'  There,  after  wander- 
ing for.  some  time  quite  disconsolate,  and  fearing  the 
face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  himself  in  an  ob- 
i^cnre  comer,  from  whence  he  was  soon  taken  by  a  party 
of  the  conquering  soldiers.  Still,  however,  willmg  to 
add  a  ft  w  hours  more  to  his  miserable  life,  he  begged 
to  be  kept  in  prison  tiU  the  arrival  of  Vespasian  at  Rome, 
pretendingthat  he  had  secrets  of  Importance  to  discover. 
But  his  entreaties  were  vain :  the  soldiers  binding  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  throwing  an  halter  round  his 
seek,  led  him  along,  lialf  naked,  into  the  public  forum, 
upbraiding  him,  as  they  proceeded,  with  all  those  bitter 
reproaches  their  malice  could  suggest,  or  his  own  cruel- 
ties deserve.  They  also  tied  his  hair  backwards  as  waa 
usual  with  the  most  infamous  malefactors,  and  held  the 
point  of  a  sword  under  his  chin,  to  prevent  his  hiding 
his  face  from  the  public  Some  cast  dirt  and  filth  upon 
him  as  he  passed,  others  struck  him  with  their  hands  ; 
some  ridiculed  the  defects  of  his  person,  his  red  fiery 
(kce,and  the  enormous  greatness  of  nis  belly.  At  length, 
being  come  to  the  place  of  pimishment,  they  killed  him 
with  many  blows ;  and  tlien  dragging  the  dead  body 


dirough  the  streets  with  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  with     nnrne 
all  possible  ignominy,  into  the  river  Tiber.     Such  was  \^'^  ^ 
the  miserable  end  of  this  emperor,  in  the  .57th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  eight  montlis  and  five 
days.  ^^^ 

Vitellius  being  dead,  the  conquering  army  pursued  ^^^^ 
their  enemies  throughout  the  city,  while  neither  houses  pmctited 
nor  temples   afforded   refuge  to   the  fugitives.     The  by  the  td- 
streets  and  public  places  were  all  strewed  with  dead,  clien. 
each  man  lying  slain  where  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
overtaken  by  his  unmerciful  pursuers.     But  not  only 
the  enemy  suffered  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  were  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers,  were  dragged 
from  their  houses,  and  killed  without  any  form  of  trial. 
The  heat  of  their  resentment  being  somewhat  abated^ 
they  next  began  to  seek  fbr  plunder ;  and  under  pre- 
tence o£  searching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place  without 
marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.     Besides  the  soldiers, 
the  lower  rabble  joined  in  these  detestable  outrages  ; 
some  slaves  came  and  discovered  the  riches  of  their  ma3- 
ters ;  some  were  detected  by  their  nearest  friends ;  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  outcry  and  lamentation ;  in- 
somuch, that  the  former  ravages  of  Otho  and  Vjtellius 
were  now  considered  as  slight  evils  in  comparison. 

Upon  the  arrived  of  Mutianus,  general  to  Vespasian, 
these  slaughters  ceased,  and  the  state  heg/EOi  to  assume    ^  332 
the  appearance  of  former  tranquillity.     Vespasian  w.*«  ^'^*^"i 
declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous  consent  both  of  the  ^™^*| 
senate  and  the  army;  and  dignified  with  all  those  titles,  luxas^ 
which  now  followed  rather  the  power  than  the  merit  of 
those  who  were  appointed  to  govern.     Messengeos  were 
dispatched  to  him  iato  Egypt,  desiring  his  return,  and 
testifying  the  utmosttfesire  for  his  government.     How- 
ever, the  winter  being  dangerous  for  sailing,  he  deferred 
his  voyav^e  to  a  more  convenient  season.     Perhaps,  al80> 
the  dissensions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  his       ^_ 
return  to  Rome ;  for  one  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower  ne^n  oe 
Germany,  excited  his  countr3rmen  to  revolt,  and  de^  cUudii& 
stroyed  the  Roman  garrisons,  which  were  placed  in  dif-  Civilv. 
f erent  parts  of  that  province.    But,  to  give  his  rebellion 
an  air  of  justice,  he  caused  his  army  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Vespasian,  until  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
throw  off  the  mask.     When  he  thought  himself  sn!Ii« 
dently  powerful,  he  disclaimed  all  submission  to  tlie  R(^ 
man  government ;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two  of 
the  lieutenanta  of  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by  such 
of  the  Remaps  as  refused  obedience  to  the  new  emperor^ 
he  boldly  advanced  to  give  Cerealis,  Vespasian's  general, 
battle.     In  the  b^inning  of  this  engagement,  he  seem* 
ed  successful,  breaking  the  Roman  legions,  and  put- 
ting  their  cavalry  to  flight.     But  at  length  Cerealis  by 
his  conduct  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  not  only 
rputed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  destroyed  their  camp. 
This  engagement,  however,  was  not. decisive;  several 
others  ensued  with  doubtful  success.     An  accommoda- 
tion at  length  took  place.     CivilLs  obtained  peace  for 
his  countrymen,  and  pardon  for  himself;  for  the  Roman 
empire  was,  at  this  time,  so  torn  by  its  own  divisions, 
that  the  barbarous  nations  around  made  incursions  with 
impunity,  and  were  sure  of  obtaining  peace  whenever 
they  thought  proper  to  demand  it.  S^ 

During  the  time  of  these  commotions  in  Germany,  ^J^^"^ 
the  Sarmatians,  a  barbarous  nation  in  the  north-east  of  roatiaw.  ' 
the  empire,  suddenly  passed  the  river  Iser,  and  marched 
into  the  Roman  domhiions  with  such  celerity  and  fury, 
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af  to  destroy  several  garrisons^  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  They  were  driven  back 
by  Rubriiis  Gallus,  Vespasian's  lieutenant^  into  their  na- 
tive forests ;  where  several  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
fine them  by  garrisons  and  forts,  placed  along  the  ccm» 
fines  of  their  country.  But  these  hardy  nations^  having 
once  found  the  way  into  the  empire,  never  afler  desisted 
tt6m  invading  it  upon  every  opportunity,  till  at  length 
they  ovoran  and  destroyed  it  entirely. 

Vespasian  continued  some  months  at  Alexandria  in 
£g3rpt,  where  it  is  said  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame  man 
by  touching  them.  Before  he  set  out  for  Rome,  he  gave 
his  son  Titus  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to 
lay  siege  to  Jerusalem  ;  while  he  himself  went  forward, 
and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all  the  senate, 
and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the  sincerest 
testimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor  of  such 
great  and  experienced  virtues.  Nor  did  he  in  the  least 
disappoint  their  expectations ;  being  equally  assiduous 
in  rewarding  merit,  and  pardonirg  his  adversaries ;  in 
reforming  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  setting 
them  the  best  example  in  his  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de- 
struction of  the  city,  mentioned  under  (tie  article  Jews. 
After  which  his  soldiers  would  have  crowned  Titus  as 
eonqueror ;  but  he  refused  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that 
manifestly  declared  its  wrath  against  the  Je^s.  At 
Rome,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  with  the  praises 
of  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  showed  himself  an 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant :  his  re- 
turn, therefore,  in  triumph,  whicif  he  did  with  his  fa- 
ther, was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that 
was  in  the  power  of  men  to  express.  All  things  that 
were  esteemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men  were 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occasion.  Among  the  rich 
i^ils  were  exposed  vast  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple ;  but  the  book  of  their  law  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  cmongst  the  magnificent  profusion.  A 
triumphal  ar^h  was  erected  upon  this  occasion,  on  which 
were  described  all  the  victories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews, 
which  remaina  almost  entire  to  this  very  day.  Vespa- 
sian likewise  built  a  tenuple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de- 
posited most  of  the  Jewish  spoils;  and  having  now  calm- 
ed  all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  tlie  empire,  he 
shut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  o^  en  about 
five  or  six  years. 

Vespasian  having  thus  given  securityand  peace  to  the 
empire, resolved  to  correct  numberless  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors.  To 
effect  this  with  greater  ease,  he  joined  Titus  with  him 
in  the  consulship  and  tribunitial  power,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  highest  offi(  es  of 
the  states  He  began  with  restraining  the  licentiousness 
of  the  army,  andSforeing  them  back  to  their  pristine 
discipline.  He  abridged  the  processes  that  had  been 
carried  to  an  unreasonable  length  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
He  took  care  to  rebuild  such  parts  of  the  city  as  had 
suffered  in  the  late  commotions ;  particularly  die  Capi- 
tol, which  had  been  lately  burnt ;  and  which  he  now- 
restored  to  more  than  former  magnificence.  He  like- 
wise built  a  famous  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are* 
to  thi^  day  an  evidence  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The 
#ther  ruinous  cities  of  tlie  empire  also  shared  his  ]^ter- 


nal  care ;  he  improved  such  as  were  dedinin^,  adbmed  Bob 
others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  such  acta  as  these  he  ^^tW 
passed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  moclerstion  ;  to 
that  it  is  said,  no  man  suffered  by  an  unjust  or  a  severe 
decree  during  his  administrittion.  ^ 

Julius  Sabinus  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  was  Aitmm 
treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  usual  with  this  em-  «J^ 
peror.  Sabinus  was  commander  of  a  small  army  Jn  *'**■ 
Gaul,  and  had  declared  himself  emperor  upon  the  death 
of  Vitellius.  But  his  army  was  shortly  after  overcome 
by  Vespasian's  geneml.  and  he  himself  comptlied  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  He  wandered  for  some  time 
through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  discovered: 
but  finding  the  pursuit  every  day  become  closer,  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  himself  in  a  cave  ;  and  in  it  he  remained 
concealed  for  no  less  thnn  nine  years,  attended  all  the 
time  by  his  faithful  w^fe  F.mpsna,  who  provided  provi- 
sions  for  him  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by  night 
She  was  at  last  discovered  in  the  performance  of  this 
pious  office,  Mnd  >abinus  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Rome.  Great  intercession  was  made  to  the  emperor 
in  his  behalf:  Em:  ona  herself  appearing  with  her  two 
children,  and  imploring  her  husband's  pardon.  But 
neither  her  tears  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  ;  Sabinus 
had  been  too  dangerous  a  riv  1  for  mercy  ;  90  that, 
though  she  and  her  children  were  spared,  her  hu&baQd 
suffere  I  by  the  executioner.  ^ 

But  this  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  he  re-  CfcMi 
sented  past  offences.     He  caused  the  daughter  of  Vitel-  »^H 
hus,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  fa-  '^* 
mily,  and  he  himself  provided  her  a  suitable  fortune.  ^^ 
One  of  Nero's  servants  coming  to  beg  tor  pardon  for 
having  once  rudely  thrust  him  out  of  the  palace,  and  in- 
sulted him  when  in  office,  Vespasian  only  took  his  re- 
venge by  serving  him  just  in  the  same  manner.     Mliea 
any  plots  or  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him,  he 
disdained  to  punish  the  guilty,  saying.  That  they  de- 
served rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 
resentment ;  as  they  seemKl  to  envy  him  a  dignity  ot 
which  he  daily  experienced  the  uneasiness.  His  libera^ 
lity  towards  die  encouragement  of  arts  and  leanungv 
was  not  less  than  his  clemency.     He  setded  a  constant 
salary  of  100,000  sesterces  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto- 
ric.     He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian.     Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 
naturalist,  flourishc'l  in  hisreign,  and  were  highly  esteem- 
ed by  h<m.     He  was  no  less  an  encourager  o!'  all  odier 
excellencies  in  art ;  and  invited  the  greatest  masters  and 
artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  ^orld,  making  them  con^ 
siderable  presents,  as  he  found  occasion. 

Yet  all  his  numerous  acts  of  generosity  and  magnifi^ 
cer.ce  could  not  preserve  his  character  from  the  impu*. 
tation  of  rapacity  and  avarice.     He  revived  many  oh$a* 
lete  methods  of  taxation ;  and  even  bought  and  Fold, 
commo.iities  him^^elf,  in  order  to  increase  hi>  fortune. 
He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  mo^t  avaricioa«  go- 
vernors to  the  provinces,  in  or«ler  to  share  their  plunder 
on  their  return  to  Rome.     He  descended  to  some  very 
im usual  an<i  dishonourable  imports,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.     When  his  soi)  Titus  remonstrated 
against  the  meanness  of  such  a  tax,  Ve^pa^^ian  taking  a 
piece  of  money,  demandetl  if  the  smell  ofiended  him  ; 
and  then  adrled,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  by 
urine.     But  in  excuse  for  this,  we  must  observe,  thst 
the  exchequer,  whea  Vespasian  came  to  the  dmme, 
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was  io  much  exhausted^  that  he  informed  the  senate 
that  it  would  require  a  supply  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions  (of  our  money)  to  re-establish  the  commonweahh. 
This  necessity  roust  naturally  produce  more  numerous 
and  heavy  taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienoed  ;  but  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  liis  power,  he  took  every 
precaution  to  provicte  for  their  safety  ;  so  that  we  find 
but  two  insurrections  in  this  reign. — In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  king  of  Ct>magena,  holding  a 
private  correspondence  with  "the  Parthians.  the  declared 
enemies  of  Rome,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Cilicia,  by 
Pyrrhu^  the  governor,  and  sent  bound  to  Rome.  But 
Vespasian  generously  prevented  all  ill  treatment,  by 
giving  h!m  a  residence  at  Lncediemon,  and  allowing 
him  a  revenue  suitable  to  his  dignity.  About  the  same 
time  also,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous  people  inhabiting 
along  the  river  Tartais,  aban«loned  their  barren  wilds, 
and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Media.  From  thence  pas- 
sing into  Armenia,  after  great  ravages,  thty  overthrew 
Tiri<»ates.  the  king  of  that  country,  with  prodigious 
sliughter.  Titus  was  at  length  sent  to  chastise  their 
insolence ;  but  the  barbarians  retired  at  the  approach  of 
the  RomaiT  army,  loaded  with  plunder,  being  compel- 
led to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  irruptions..  These  incursions,  however,  were  but 
a  transient  storm,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  le- 
paired  by  the  emperor's  moderation  and  assiduity.  We 
are  told,  that  he  now  formed  and  established  a  thousand 
nations,  which  had  scarcely  before  amounted  to  200, 
No  provinces  in  the  empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and' 
protection.  He  had,  during  his  whole  reii;n,  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  Britain  ;  his  generals,  Petilius  Cerealis, 
and  Julius  Frontinus.  brought  the  greatest  pirt  of  the 
island  into  subjection ;  and  Agrico'a,  who  succeer^ed 
soon  after,  completed  what  they  had  begun.   See  £kjq-*< 

LAND. 

In  this  manner,  having  reigned  10  years,  Joved  by. 
his  subjects,  and  de^rving  their  affection,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  an  indisposition-  at  Campania^  which  he  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  C'-ying  out,  in  the  spirit 
of  Paganism,  "  Methinks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god.'* 
Itemoviog  from  thence  to  the- city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country-seat  near  Reate,  he  Was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
which  brought  him  to  the  last  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  just  going  to  expire, 
Ue  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing ; 
wherefore,  raising  himself  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in 
the  hands  of  those  ^at  sustained  him. 

Titus  beinsT  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  notwith- 
standmg  a  slight  opposition  from  his  brother  Domitian, 
wha maintained  that  he  himself  was  appointed,  and  that 
Titus  bad  falsified  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  th^t  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.  During  the 
life  of  his  father  there  had  been  m^iny  imputations 
against  him  ;  but  upon  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  he 
seemed  entir^'ly  to  take  leave  of  his  former  vices,  and^ 
became  an  example  of  the  greatest  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. He  had  long  loved  Berenice,  sister  to  Agrip« 
pa  king  of  Judea,  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
allurements.  But  knowing  that  the  connection  with 
her  was  entirely  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  sent  her  away,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  passion 
and  the  many  arts  she  used  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
resolutions.    He  next  di«cardevl  all  those  who  had  been 


the  former  ministers  of  his  pleasures,  and  forebore  to  BuSfrie. 
countenance  the  c<Hnpanions  of  his  looser  recreations,  ^*»v*^ 
though  he  ha:l  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  selec- 
tion. This  moderation,  added  to  his  justice  and  gene- 
rosity, procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appellation  of  the  deUsht  of  mankind,  which  idl  his  ac- 
tions seemed  calculated  to  ensure.  As  he  came  to  the 
throne  with  ail  the  advantages  of  his  fatlier's  popularity, 
he  was  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  increase  it.  He 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  punish  all  informers, 
false  witnesses,  an(  i  promoters  of  dissension,  condemning 
them  to  be  scourged  m  the  most  public  streets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banish- 
ed to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  sold  as 
slaves.  His  courtesy  and  readiness  to  do  good  have  been 
celebrated  even  by  Christian  writers ;  his  principal  rule 
being,  never  to  send  any  petitioner  dissatisfied  away. 
One  night,  recollecting  that  he  had  done  nothing  bene- 
ficial to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  "  I  have  lost  a  day."  A  sentence  too  re- 
markable  not  to  be  universally  known.  j^j 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  did  A  dxead- 
considerable  < damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  and  fiJ  enip- 
sending  its  ashes  into  countries  more  than  100  miles  *wn<rf  Ve- 
distant     Upon  this  memorable  occasion,  Pliny  the  na-  •"^™' 
turalist  lost  his  life ;  for,  being  impelle:)  by  too  eager  a 
curiosity  to  observe  the  eruption,  he  was  suffocated  in 
the  flames  ••     There  happened  also  about  this  time  a  *  Sea  Vcnf 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights  ^^^'^ 
successively,  whidi  was  follo\%  ed  by  a  phigue,  in  which 
1 0,000  men  were  buried  in  a  day.     The  emperor,  how- 
ever, ei  id  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  repair  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  public';  and,  with  respect  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  take  the  .whole  loss  of  it  upon 
himself    These  disasters  were  in  some  measure  counter-       ?** 
balancer!  by  die  successes  in  Britain,  under  Agricok.  ^-^^ 
Hiis  excellent 'general  having  been  sent  into  that  coun-  SielSu 
tiy  towards  the  bitter  end  of  Vespasian's  reign,  showed  tons, 
himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractory,  and 
civilizing  those  who  had  formerly  subu'itted  to  the  Ro- 
man power.     The  Or<fovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  first  that  were  subdued.    He  tlien  made 
a  descent  upon  Mona,    or   the   island  of  Anglesea; 
which  surrendered  at  discretion.  Having  thus  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me- 
thod  to  restore  ciisciph'ne  to  his  own  army,  and  to  intro- 
duce some  share  of  politeness  among  those  whou)  he 
had  conquered.     He  exhorted  them,  both  by  advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  atately 
houses.     He  caused  the  sons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in-  - 
structed  in  the  liberal  arts;  hehad  them  taught  the 
Latin  knguage,  and  induced  Jthem  to  imiute  the  Ro. 
man  modes  of  dressing  and  living.     Thus,  by  degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  assume  the  luxurious 
manners  of  the  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  of  sensual  pleasure.  For  the 
success  in  Britain,  I  itus  was  salute  i  emperor  the  loA 
tirije;  bpt.he did  not  long  survive  his  honours,  being 
seixed  with*  a  violent  fever  at  a  little  distance  from 
Rome.     Perceiving  his  death  to  approach,  he  decLu-ed,  ...  '*J 
that  rruring  the  whole  course  of  his  1  fe  he  knew  but  of     ^  ^ 
one  action  which  he  repente.i  of;  but  that  action  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  exp>  ess.    Shortly  after,  he  d  ed  (not 
w'thout  suspicion  of  treacheiy  from  his  brother  DoiTii« 
tian,  who  had  long  wishca  to  govern)  in. the  4l8t  year  ■ 
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of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years  two  months  and 
twenty  days, 

Th'?  live  which  all  rqnks  ofpsople  bore  to  Titus,  fa- 
cilitated the  election  of  his  brother  Domitian,  notwith- 
standin  r  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  of 
him.  His  ambition  was  already  but  too  weU  known, 
and  his  pride  soon  appeared  upon  his  coming  to  the 
throne;  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had 
given  the  empire  to  his  father  and  brother,  and  new 
received  it  ag  lin  as  his  due. 

The  beginning  of  hU  reign  was  universally  accept- 
able to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  (equally  remarkable 
for  his  clemency.  liberaHty,  and  justice.  He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  so  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for- 
bid the  sacrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  such, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  letracies  that  were  lefk 
hin  by  such  as  hafl  children  of  their  own.  His  justce 
was  such,  that  he  w'>uld  sit  whole  days  and  reverse  the 
partial  sentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  careful  and  lil)eral  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
liad  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  such  books  as 
had  bren  lost,  sending  on  purpose  to  Alexandria  to 
transcribe  them.  But  he  soon  began  to  show  the  natu- 
ral deformity  of  his  mind.  Instead  of  cultivating  lite- 
rature, as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  neglected 
ell  kinds  of  study,  «'idicting  himself  wholly  to  the 
meaner  pursuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  such 
various  and  expensive  shows.  During  these  diversions 
he  distributed  great  rewards;  sitting  as  president  him< 
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was  brought  to  Domitian,  ke  receive;!  it  with  a  seeming 
pleasure,  but  real  uneasiness.  He  thought  Agricola's 
rising  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  inactivity  { 
and,  instead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  resolved  te 
suppress  the  merit  of  his  services.  He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  his  approbation,  and 
took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  statues,  and  other 
honours,  shouli  be  decreed  him ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  of 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  these 
means,  Agricula  surrendered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
lustius  Lucullus,  bift  soon  found  that  Syria  was  other* 
wise  disposed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which  was 
prwately  and  by  ni;{ht,  he  was  coolly  received  by  the 
emperor;  and  dying  some  time  after  in  retirement,  it 
was  supposed  by  some  that  hb  end  was  hastened  by  Do* 
mitian's  <lirectimk 

Domitian  soon  afler  found  the  want  of  bo  experienced 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  ^"J,^ 
nations  that  surrounded  the  empire.     The  Sarmatians  ^^^  i^. 
in  Europe,  joined  with  those  in  Asia»  made  a  tormi-  v«de  tba 
dat)le  invasion  ;  at  once  destroying  a  whole  legion,  and 
a  general  of  the  Romans.     The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  several  engagements. 
Losses  were  followed  by  losses,  *o  that  every  season  he* 
came  memorable  for  some  remarkable  overthrew.     At 
last,  however,  the  state  makin^f  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  ptrtly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  money,  which 
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aelf,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the    ^mly  served  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invasions  te 
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priests  of  Jupiter  and  the  collegeof  Flavian  priest9  about 
him.  The  meanness  of  his  occupations  in  solitude  were 
a  just  contrast  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  ostentation. 
He  usuiUy  spent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flie»,  and  sticking  them  through  with  a  bodkin ;  so  that 
one  of  his  servants  being  asked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  answered,  that  he  had  not  8.>  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
him  company.  His  vices  seemed  every  day  to  increase 
vices,  with  the  duration  of  his  reign ;  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  «ll  thoir  murmurs  only  ser- 
ved to  add  strength  to  his  suspicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  seemed 
the  first  symptom  of  hisi  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
wa?  always  particularly  fond  of  obuining  a  military  re- 
putntion.  and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  others.     He  had 


greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy 
might  have  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
splendour  to  Rome ;  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri- 
umphing twice  without  a  victory,  he  rei>olved  to  take 
the  surname  of  Germanicus,  for  his  conquest  ever  a  peo« 
pie  with  whom  he  never  contended.' 

In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  inci*eased  against  hiniy 
his  pride  seemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 
He  woidd  permit  his  statues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  silver ;  assumed  to  himself  divine  honours ;  and  or* 
dered  that  all  men  should  treai  him  with  the  same  ap- 
pellations which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behind  his  arrogance ;  he  caused  numbersk  of 
the  most  illustrious  senators  and  others  to  be  put  to 
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marched  some  time  bef( re  into  Gaul,  u|on  a  pretend-    <death  upon  the  most  trifling  pretences.     Salustius  La» 

ed  expedition  against  the  Calti,a  people  of  Germany;        "       ' '    *'     " *     ""''  ' '    " '   ~'~  *'  ~ 

and,  withrut  ever  seeing  the  enemy,  resolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  For 
that  purpose  he  purchased  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he 
dres<<cd  in  German  habits ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  mi- 
sera*  1e  procession  entered  the  city,  amidst  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  a)!  his  subjects. 
The  successes,  theref«*r€,  of  Agricola,  in  Britain,  afff  ct- 
ed  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  admi- 
ra'lj  general,  who  is  scarce  mcntiored  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Tacitus,  pursued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  already  obtained.  He  routed  the  Caledonians; 
overc  ime  Ga  g  cus,  the  British  chief,  at  tnc  head  of 
30^000  men ;  and  aft'  rwards  sending  out  a  fleet  to  scour 
the  coa<t,  first  discovered  Great  Britain  to  be  an  island*. 
He  likewise  d)S(ovcredand  subdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  province  of  the 
Roman  jen)])ire.     When  the  account  of  these  8ucce^^aes 


Cttllus,  his  lieutenant  in  Britain,  was  de:>troyed  only  for 
having  given  his  own  name  to  a  new  sort  of  la; ices  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rusticus  died  for  publishing 
a  book,  in  which  he  commended  Thrasea  and  iVi^us, 
two  philosophers  who  opposed  Vespasian's  coming  to 
the  throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  these,  that  seem  almost  without  a 
motive,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  produced  re- 
bellion. Lucius  Antonius,  governor  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  detested  at 
home,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dii>nity.  As  he 
was  at  the  head  o^  a  formidable  army,  his  buccess  re- 
mained long  doubtful ;  but  a  sudden  overflowing  of  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  set  upon  at  that  junc- 
ture by  Normandu-,  the  emperor's  general,  and  totally 
routed.  The  news  of  this  victory,  we  are  told,  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  supernaturai  means,  on  the  same 
day  that  the  battle  was  fought.    Domitian's  severity 
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was  greatly  increased  by  this  success^  of  short  dnration. 
In  order  to  discover  iho&e  who  were  accomplices  >\ith 
the  adveri^e  party^  he  invented  new  tortures,  sometimes 
cutting  off  the  hands,  at  other  times  thrusting  fire  in-* 
to  the  privities,  of  the  people  whom  he  suspected  of  be* 
in^  his  enemi«*8.  During  these  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
their  guilt  by  hypocrisy,  never  pronounci^'g  sentence 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  He 
was  particularly  terrible  to  the  senate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he  surrounded  the  senate- 
bouse  with  his  troops,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the 
cenators.  At  another  he  resolved  to  amuse  himself 
with  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in-» 
vited  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them 
all  very  formally  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con- 
ducted them  into  a  spaciuushall,  hunground  withblack, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif- 
fused light  only  sufficient  to  show  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  AH  around  were  to  be  seen  nothing  but  coffins, 
with  the  names  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon 
them,  together  with  other  objects  of  terror,  and  instru- 
ments c^  execution^  While  the  company  beheld  all 
the  preparations  with  silent  agony,  several  men,  having 
their  bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  the  hall, 
and  danced  round  them.  After  some  time,  when  the 
guests  expected  nothing  less  than  instant  deatli,  well 
knowing  Doraitian's  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were 
set  open,  and  one  of  the  servants  came  to  inform  them, 
that  the  emperor  gave  all  t-he  company  leave  to  with- 
draw. 

l*hese  cruelties  were  rendered  still  more  odious  by 
his  lust  and  avarice.  .  Frequently  after  presiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdest  prostitutes, 
and  use  the  same  baths  which  they  did.  Hia.  avarice, 
whicli  was  the  consequence  of  his"  profusion,  knew  no 
bounds.  He  seized  upon  the  estates  of  all  against  whom 
he  could  find  the  smallest  pretensions ;  the  most  trifling 
action  or  word  against  the  majesty  of  the  prince  was 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  possessor.  He  particularly  exacted 
large  sums  from  the  rich  Jews;  who  even  then  began  to 
practise  the  art  of  peculadon,  for  which  they  are  at 
present  so  remarkable.  He  was  excited  against  them, 
not  cmiy  by  avarice,  but  by  jealousy.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  east,  that  a  person  from 
the  line  of  David  should  rule  the  world.  Whereuiion,. 
this  suspicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be 
diligently  sought  out,  and  put  to  death.  Two  Chris- 
tians, grandsons  of  St  Jude  the  apostle,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  before  him  ;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
no  way  amt>itious  of  temporal  power,  he  dismissed  them, 
considering  them  as  objects  too  mean  for  his  jealousy. 
However,  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  more 
severe  than  that  of  any  of  bis  predecessors.  By  his 
letters  and  edicts  they  were  banished  in  seveial  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  cruelty.  The  predictions  of  Chaldeaas  and 
astro* ogers.  also,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  roost 
violent  apprehensions,  and  kept  him  in  the  mo>t  t^^r- 
menting  disquietude.  As  he  approachfd  pwanls  the 
enU  of  bis  reign,  he  would  (lermit  no  criminal,  or  pri- 
soner, to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  till  thty  were 
kound  in  such  a  manner  a»  to  be  incapable  of  injuring. 


him  ;  and  be  generally  secured  their  chains  in  his  own      Komt. 
hands.     His  jealouaie^i  increased  to  that  degree,  that  he  *-*v**^ 
ordered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  set  round 
with  a  pt^ilucid  stone,  which  served  a**  a  mirror  to  reflect 
tlie  persons  of  all  such  a^  uppro^ched  him  from  behind. 
Every  omen  and  prodigy  gave  him  fresh  anxiety.  g.^ 

But  a  period  was  soon  to  be  put  to  this  monster's  ^  o„n»pi- 
cruelty.  Among  the  number  of  those  whom  he  at  once  racy  form- 
caressed  and  suspected,  was  his  wife  Dcimitia,  whcm  ed  agaiasl 
he  had  taken  from  iElius  Lama,  her  former  husband.  *™' 
This  woman,  however,  wa«  become  oimoxious  to  him, 
for   having  placed  her  affections  upon  one  Paris,    a 
player  ;  and  he  resolved  to  dispatch  h«r,  with  several 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  suspected.  It  was  the  ty- 
rant's method  to  put  down  the  niimes  of  all  such  as  he 
intended  to  de8trf)y  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumspection.     Domitia,  fortunately 
happening  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  was  struck  at  finding 
.  her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  those  fated  to  des:  ruc- 
tion.    She  showed  the  iaul  list  to  Norbanus  and  Pe-r 
tronius,  praefects  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  found 
themselves  set  down ;  as  likewise  to  Stephanos,  the 
comptroller  of  the  houf^ehold,  who  came  into  the  con- 
spiracy with  alacrity.  Partheniua  also,  the  chief  cham« 
berlain,  was  of  the  number.     These,  after  many  C(»i« 
aultations,  determined  on  the  first  opportimity  to  put 
their  design  into  execution ;  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
18th  day  of  September  for  the^  completion  of  their  at- 
tempt.    Domitian,  whose  death  was  every  day  fore- 
told by  the  astrologers,  who,  of  consequence,  must  at 
last  be  right  in  their  predictions,  was  in  some  measure 
apprehensive  of  that  day :  and  as  he  had.  been  ever  ti- 
morous, so  he  was  now.  more  particularly  upon   hia 
guard.     He  had  some  time  before  secluded  himself  in 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  palace ;  and  at  midnight 
was  so  affrighted  aa  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.     Upon 
their  falsely  assuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  trans- 
ported, as  if  all  danger  was  past,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.    Just  then,  Partheniua  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Stephanus  the  comptroller  of  his 
household  desired  to  speak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  should  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  scarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
some  days,  the  better  taconceal  a  dagger,  aa  none  were 
permitted  toapproadi  the  emperor  except  unarmed.— - 
He  began  by  giving  infinrmation  of  a  pretended  conspi- 
racy, and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars 
were  specified.     While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-       S50 
tents  with  an  eager  curiosity,  Stephanus  drew  his  dag-  ^^  >*  mar. 
ger,  and  struck  him  in  the  groin.     The  wound  not  be-  ^^^' 
ing  mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  assassin,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  assistance. 
He  demanded  also  his  sword,  that  was  usuaUy  placed 
under  his  pillow  ;,and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart- 
ment running  t«>  fetch  it  found  only  the  scabbard,  for 
P^irthenius  had  previously  removed  the  blade.     The 
sturggle  with  Stephanus  still  continued :  Domitian  still 
kept  him  under,  anrl  at  one  time  attempted  to  wrest  tlie 
d^^g^i"  ^'^ota  his  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers.     But  Parthenius,  with  his  freednian, 
a  gladiator,  and^two  subaltern  officers,  now  conning  in,, 
ran  all  furiously  upon  the  emperor^  and  dispatched  him 
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With  man  J  wounds.     In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 
'  officers  of  the  iruaril  beinp^  alarmed,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  too  late  to  save  him ;  however,  they  slew  Ste- 
phanus  on  the  spot. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  Doroitian  was 
slain,  the  joy  of  the  senate  was  (^o  great,  that  bfin^  as- 
sembled with  the  utipost  haste,  they  began  to  load  his 
memory  with  every  reproach.  His  statues  were  com- 
manded to  be  taken  down  ;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  his  inscriptions  should  be  erased,  his  name 
struck  out  of  the  registers  of  fame,  and  his  funeral 
omiited.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  in  the 
affdirs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif- 
ference ;  the  soldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largesses,  sincerely  regretted 
their  benefactor.  The  senate,  therefore,  resolved  to 
provide  a  successor  before  the  army  could  have  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  an  appointment  upon  themselves: 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chosen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  blain. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  as  most  say,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  moderation, 
and  respect  to  the  laws ;  and  he  owed  his  exaltation  to 
the  blameless  conduct  of  his  former  life.  When  the  se- 
nate went  to  pay  him  their  submissions,  he  received 
them  with  his  accustomed  humility :  while  Arius  An- 
toniu9,  his  most  intimate  friend,  having  embraced  him 
with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him  on  liis  acces- 
sion to  the  empire  :  and  indeed  no  emperor  had  ever 
flhewn  himself  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  Nerva ; 
his  only  fault  being  >that  he  was  too  indulgent,  and  of- 
ten made  a  prey  by  his  insidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  excess  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  easily  pardon,  aAer  the 
cruelties  of  such  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Beinglong 
accustomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerva's  gentle 
reign  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  the 
name  of  .benevolence.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
solemnly  swore  that  no  senator  of  Rome  should  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though 
they  gave  ever  so  just  a  cause.  He  ccmferred  great  fa- 
vours, and  bestowed  large  giAs,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  so  extensive,  that  upon  his 
firat  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  was  constrained  to  sell 
his  gold  and  silver  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  released 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  severe  impositions, 
which  had  been  laidupon  them  by  Vespasian ;  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  wbich  hail  been  laid  upon  carriages ; 
and  restored  tho$e  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
justly dispossessed  by  J>omitian. 
->  During  his  short  reign  he  made  several  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  castration  of  male  chil- 
dren; which  had  been  likewise  condemned  byhisj>re^ 
deo^sor,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  those 
alaves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  last  reign,  inform- 
ed against  their  masters.  He  permitted  no  statues  to 
be  ffe.ted.to  honour  bim,  and  converted  into  money 
•ueh  df  Domitian's  as  had  been  spared  by  the  senate. 
He  solid  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  the  splendid 
furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  several  unreason- 
able expe  ces  at  court.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  so 
Ji$  le  regatd  (9T  money,  tlmt  when  Herodes  Atticus, 


one  of  his  subjects,  bad  found  a  large  treasure,  and     noma, 
wrote  to  the  emperor  how  to  dispose  of  it,  he  received  ^"^^^  ^^ 
for  answer,  that  he  might  use  it ;  but  the  finder  still  in- 
forming the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  person,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honesty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  nhust  iV. 

A  life  of  such  generosity  and  mildness  was  not,  how-' 
ever,  without  its  enemies.  Calpumius  Crassas,  with 
some  others,  formed  a  dangerous  conspiracy  to  destroy 
him ;  but  Nerva  would  use  no  severity :  he  rested  sa- 
tisfied with  banishing  those  who  were  culpable,  though 
the  senate  werefor  inflicting  more  rigorous  punishments. 
But  the  mostdangerous  insurrection  against  his  interests 
was  from  the  praetorian  bands ;  who,  headed  by  Caspa- 
rius  Olianus,  insisted  upofi  revenging  the  late  emperor't  „ 
death,  whose  memory  was  still  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whose  kindness  to  good 
men  rendered  him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  insur- 
rection ;  he  presented  himself  to  the  mutinous  soldiers, 
and.  opening  his  bosom,  desired  them  to  strike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  so  much  injustice.  The  soldiers, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrances;  but, 
seizing  upon  Petrom'us  andParthenius,  slew  them  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner.  Nbt  content  with  this,  they 
even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their  sedi- 
tion, and  to  make  a  speech  to  the  people.  In  which  he 
thmked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  disagree- 
able a  constraiiit  Upon  the  emperor's  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects,  as  it 
caused  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  succeed  him  in  the.  ^^ 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  the  present  turbulent  x^^-^ 
disposition  of  the  times,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  Trajan  a* 
in  the  empire,  who  might  share  the  fatigues  of  govern-  his  cucbm* 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  For  ■*• 
this  purpose,  setting  aaide  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix*, 
ed  upoi}  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  stranger  to  hisfamQy, 
who  was  then  governor  in  Upper-Germany,  to  succeed 
him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  imd 
performed  the  accustomed  solemnities,  he  instantly  sent 
off  anibassadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  resided, 
intreating  his  assistance  in  punishing  those  from  whom 
he  had  received  such  an  insult.  The  adoption  of  this 
admirable  man,  proved  ^o  great  a  curb  to  the  hcenti- 
ousness  of  the  soldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfect 
obedience  during  the  rest  of  £his  reign  ;  and  Casparius 
being  sent  to  him,  was,  by  his  command,  either  l^aniah- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  83S 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  last  public  act  of  Heaihrf 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  him-  Ncnra. 
self  in  a  violent  passion  with  dne  Regulus  a  senator,  he 
was  seized  witli  a  fever,  of  which  he  shortly  after  died, 
afler  a  short  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nine  day  a^ 
He  was  the  first  foreign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  justly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generosity  and  mo- 
deration. He  is  also  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  though 
with  less  reason,  the  greatest  instance  he  gnv'e  of  it,  du- 
ring his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  successor.  V>^ 

Trajan's  fi^nily  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  he^^*^'^ 
himself  was  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.  He  very  early  j^,^ 
accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Ro- 
nians,  in  his  emeditions  along  die  Euphrates  aird  tlie 
Rhine ;  and  wlrae  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  condder- 
able  reputation  for  militaiy  accomplishments.  He 
iilured  Jus  body  to  fatigue ;  he  made  loi^  marches  on 
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1^<x^»  font  ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  akill  in  war  which 
^'V^*'  was  necesswry  for  a  commander^  H  hen  he  was  madege- 
neral  of  the  array  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  employeraents  in  the  empire,  it 
Miade  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way  o?  livinj^ ; 
and  the  commander  was  seen  no  way  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  superior  wisdom  and  vir- 
tues. The  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  advantages  of  person.  His  body  was 
majestic  and  vigorous ;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  these 
qualities  were  added,  a  modesty  that  seemed  peculiar  to 
himself  alone;  so  that  mankind  found  a  pleasure  in 
praising  those  accomplishments  of  which  the  possessor 
seemed  no  way  conscious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
distinguished  as  the  greatest  and  the  best  emperor  of 
Rome.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
snme  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good- 
ness ;  but  he  seems  the  only  prince  who  united  these 
talents  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  who  appears  equal- 
ly to  engage  our  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be- 
ing informed  oC  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
xntreatie3  of  the  state.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  discipline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  passed  were  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though 
he  had  deserved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  the  state,  and  f(>llowed,by  hissoldiers,  who 
marched  silently  forward  with  modesty  and  respect.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
this  good  monarch's  labours  forthestate.  Hisapplication 
tobusiness,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modesty  in 
«xaltation,hisliberality  to  the  deserving,  and  his  frugality 
in  his  own  expences ;  these  have  all  been  the  subject  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  be  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefect  of  the  pretorian  band  the  sword,  according  to 
custom,  he  made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression: 
"  Take  this  sword,  and  use  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otherwise,  against  me."  After  which  he  added. 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  first  who  was  bound  to 
observe  them.  His  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency;  and  his  immoderate  passion  for  war,  to 
whiqh  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  The 
first  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numberless  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  He  therefore  raised  a  power- 
ful army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  those 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Decebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
withstood  his  boldest  efforts ;  hut  was  at  last  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Roman  province. 
See  Dacia.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  er  tered  the 
city  in  triumph  ;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  victories 
lasted  for  the  space  of  120  days. 

Having  thus  given  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  em- 
pire, Trajan  continued  bis  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almost  adored,  by  his  subjects.  He  adorned  the  city 
wiih  public  buildings ;  he  freed  it  from  such  men  as 
lived  by  their  vices ;  he  entertained  persons  of  merit 
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with  the  utmost  familiarity;  and  so  little  feared  his     Rnne. 
enemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  suppose  ^ 
that  he  had  any. 

It  had  been  happy  for  this  great  prince's  memory,  ^^  ^^^ 
if  he  had  shown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  subjects ;  but  ^utes  the 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  persuaded  to  Christiaiu. 
look  upon  the  Christians  with  a  suspicious  eye.  The 
extreme  veneration  which  he  professed  for  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  set  him  sedulously  to  oppose  every  inno« 
vation,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  seemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  for  some  time  before  been  passed,  in 
which  all  Heteris?,  or  societies  dissenting  from  the  esta- 
blished religion,  were  considered  as  illegal,  being  repu- 
ted iHirseries  of  imposture  and  sedition.  Under  the 
sanction  of  this  law,  the  Christians  yrere  persecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  wei^ 
put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edicts 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  persecution 
ceased  after  some  time ;  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  proconsul  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christians,  and  of  their  inoffensive 
and  moral  way  of  living,hesnspended  their  punishment?. 
But  a  total  stop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Palestine's  sending  him  word,  that  he  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  against  the  Gali- 
leans, who  crowded  to  execution  in  sudi  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in- 
formation, the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Christians 
should  not  be  sought  after ;  but  if  any  offered  them- 
selveSi  that  they  should  suffer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  persecution  ceased,  and  the  emperor  found  leisure  ta 
turn  the  force  of  his  arm^  against  the  Armenians  ami 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  &U  submission 
to  Rome.  ^  ^ 

While  he  was  employed  in  these  wars,  there  was  a  ingurrec- 
dreadful  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  em-  tion  of  the' 
pire.  This  wretched  people  still  infatuated,  and  ever  Jewfc 
expecting  some  signal  delivery,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan's  absence  in  the  east  to  massacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reluctance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  first  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa;  from  thence  t'm 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  island  of  Cy-> 
prus.  These  places  were  in  a  manner  dispeopled  with 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  such,  that 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  skins, 
sawed  them  asunder,  cast  them  to  wild  beasts,  made  them 
kill  each  other,  and  studied  new  torments  by  which  to  - 
destroy  them.  However,  these  cruelties  were  of  no 
longduration  ;  the  governors  of  the  respective  provinces 
making  head  against  their  tumultuous  fury,  soon  ti^eat- 
ed  them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  pests 
to  society.  As  the  Jews  had  practised  their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  enacted,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  set  fool  on 
the  island. 

During  these  bloody  tran8actions>  Trajan  was  pro- Successes  of 
secuting  his  successes  in  the  east     His  fir^t  march  was  Trajan  ia 
into  Armenia,  the  king  of  which  country  haddisclaimeu  ^e  "•*• 
all  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty and  dominion  from  the  monarch  oFPaithia.  How* 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Trajan's  expedition,  hfs  fe  irs 
were  so  great,  that  he  abandoned  his  ct^utvtt^  v.^"^^ 
invaders;  while  the  ^\:ea\j&%\. ^i\  i^iVv^  ^n^kwsvi^  ^^^ 
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Roftne.    ^obilitj  came  submissively  to  the  emperor^  acknow- 
■>  I  "^  ledging  themselves  his  subjects^  and  making  him  the 
most  costly  presents.     Having  in  this  manner  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  country^  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  power^  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Parthia..    There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
of  Mesopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ra- 
man province.     From  thence  he  went  against  the  Par* 
thians^  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  in^ 
this  manner  crossing  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  severities  of  discipline  which  were  imposed  on  the 
meanest  soldier.     His  successes  against  the  Parthians 
were  great  and  numerous.     He  conquered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  and  took  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.     Here, 
attempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  resolved  to  stop  his  passage :  but 
he  secretly  caused  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains ;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  side,  passed 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides.     From  thence  he  tra« 
versed  tracts  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  seemed  to  take  a  plea- 
sure in  pursuing  the  same  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.      Having 
passed  the  rapid  streams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himself 
a  passage  into  Persia,  where  he  made  many  conquests, 
that  were  rather  splendid  than  serviceable.     After  sub- 
duing all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,   he 
marched  southward  to  the  Persian  gulf,  where  he  sub- 
dued a  monarch  who  possessed  a  considerable  island 
made  by  the  divided  streams  of  that  river.     Here,  win- 
ter coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  o£  the  river.     He  therefore  with  inde- 
&tig'jble  pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sailing  down  the 
Persian  gulf,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
•ven  to  tlie  Indies,  and  subduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.    He  was  prevented  from  pursuing  fur- 
ther conquests  in  this  distant  country,  both  by  the  re- 
volt of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  subdued, 
and  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  seemed  to  con- 
tradict the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.     The  inconveniences  of  increa^ 
aing  age  also  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
enterprise,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  pursue  to 
the  confines  of  tlie  earth.     Hetuming,  therefore,  along 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  sending  the  senate  a  particul^ 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  which  alone  composed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punish  those  countries  which  had  revested  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edessa,  in  Me- 
sopotamia, in  ashes ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  not 
only  retook  all  those  places  which  had  before  acknow- 
ledged subjection,  but  conquered  many  other  {irovinces, 
so  as  to  make  himself  master  of  the  most  fertile  king- 
doms of  all  Asia.     In  this  train  of  successes  he  scarce 
met  with  a  repulse,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.     Wherefore  judging  mat  tliis  was  a 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquests,  he  resolved  to 
give  a  master  to  the  countries  he  had  subdued.     With 
this  resolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Ctesiphon,  in 
Persia ;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamnspates  king  ot  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
subjects.    He  established  anotlrci  king  alao  over  tlie 


kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  Then  R«««» 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces,  ^^  t^ 
be  resolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifil 
cent  manner  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done  be- 
fore him.  He  accordingly  iet\  Adrian  general  of  all 
his  forces  in  the  east ;  and  continued  his  journey  to« 
wards  Rome,  where  the  most  magnificent  preparations 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  But  he  had  Qot  proceeded 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himself  too  weak  to  travel  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
therefore  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on  ship-board 
to  the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy^ 
having  been  onoe  before  attacked  by  that  disorder. 
During  the  time  of  liis  indisposition,  his  wife  Plotina 
constantly  attended  near  him  ;  and,  knowing  the  em- 
peror's dislike  to  Adrian,-  it  is  thought  forged  tlie  will, 
by  which  he  was  adopted  to  succeed.  36() 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  aflter  a  reign  "•  ^^ 
o£  ninteen  years  six  months  and  fifteen  days.     H«»w  ^^t^  ^' 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  subjects  appears  by  their  Adriaa. 
manner  of  blessing  hu  succcbsors,  always  wishing  them 
the  fortune  of  Augustus,  and  the  goodness  of  Trajan. 
His  mditary  virtues,  however,   upon  which  he  chieHy 
valued  himself,  produced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country ;  and  all  his  conquests  disappeared,  when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  descent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  ancestors 
were  of  the  same  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  He  waa 
nephew  to  I'rajaii,  and  married  to  Sabinahl«grand-niece. 
When  Trajan  was  adopted  to  the  empire,  Adrian  was  a 
triouiie  of  ihe  army  in  Maesia,  and  was  sent  by  thetroope 
to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  advancement.  How- 
ever, his  brother-in-law,  who  desired  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  congratulating  Trajan  hiro&elf,  supplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  that  broke  down  on  the  way. 
But  Adrian  was  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  perform* 
ed  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  fo<jt.  This  assiduity  waa 
very  pleasing  to  the  emperor ;  but  he  disliked  Adrian  - 
from  several  more  prevailing  motives.  His  kinsman 
was  expensive,  and  involved  in  debt.  He  was,  besides, 
inconstant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another's  repu- 
tation. These  were  faults  th^t,  in  Trajan's  opinion, 
could  not  be  compensated  either  by  his  Itaming  or  his 
talents.  His  great  skill  in  the  Greek  and  L^tin  lan-t 
guages,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in«» 
ducement  to  Trajan,  who,  being  bred  himself  a  soldier, 
desired  to  have  a  military  man  to  succeed  him.  •  For 
this  reason  it  was  that  the  dy'mtr  emperor  would  by  no 
means  appoint  a  successor ;  fearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  person  that  was 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
some  time  by  Plotina  his  wite,  till  Adrian  bad  »>und- 
ed  the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  futmd  them  firm 
in  his  interests.  They  then  produced  a  forged  in* 
strUment,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  elected  by 
ail  orders  of  the  state,  though  then  absent  from  Home, 
being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the 
east. 

Upon  Adrian's  election,  his  fiibt  care  was  to  write 
the  senate,  excusing  himself  tor  assuming  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation  ;  imputing  it  to  the 
hasty  2eal  of  the  army,  who  rightly  judged  that  the  se- 
nate ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head»    He 
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dien  hef^txi  to  pursue  a  coarse  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promotinflT  the  art9  of  peace.     He  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  preserving  the  ancient  limits  of  die  empire, 
and  teemed  no  way  ambitious  of  extensive  conquest 
For  this  reason  he  abandoned  all  the  conquests  which 
^M*«fl  die  Trajan  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  rather  an  incon- 
•^J*"J?"*  yenience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire ;  and  made 
VaS^^        the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla^ 
eing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur« 
.  sions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  the  east,  and  lea* 
ving  Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  sending  the  ashes  of  Trajan  thither  by 
•ea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  informed 
of  a  magnificent  triumph  that  was  preparing  for  him ; 
but  this  he  modestly  declined,  desiring  that  those  ho* 
nours  might  be  paid  to  Trajan's  memory  which  they 
had  designed  for  him.  In  consequence  of  this  com- 
mand, a  most  superb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan's  statue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
*  procession,  it  Ix^ng  remarked  that  he  was  the  only  man 

that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was  dead.  Not  content 
with  paving  him  these  extraordinary  honours,  his  ashes 
irere  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  oi  a  column 
140  feet  high.  On  this  were  engraven  the  particulars 
of  all  his  exploits  in  basso  relievo ;  a  work  oif  great  la- 
bour, and  which  is  still  remaining.  These  testimonies 
•of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  did  great 
honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues,  however, 
were  contrasted  by  a  strange  mixture  of  vices ;  or  to  wy 
the  truth,  he  wanted  strength  of  mind  to  preserve  his 
general  rectitude  of  character  without  deviation.  As 
an  emperor,  however,  his  conduct  was  most  admirable, 
as  all  his  public  transactions  appear  dictated  by  the 
•oundest  policy  and  the  most  disinterested  wisdom.  But 
these  being  already  enumerated  under  the  article  Adui- 
AK,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  afterwards 
sumamed  the  PuMu,  whom  he  bad  adopted  some  time 
before  his  death.    See  Antoninus  Pius, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
we  may  date  tl^  decline  of  the  lUiman  empire.     From 
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the  time  of  CaL^sar  to  that  of  Trajan,  scarce  any  of  the 
emperors  bad  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 
die  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it  against 
the  barbarous  nations  who  surrounded  it.     During  all 
this  space,  only  some  inconsiderable  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
had  been  subjugated.     However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
lost ;  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  sown  those  seeds  of  dissolution  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.     The  disorders  were  grown  to 
such  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himself  could  not  cure 
them.     Indeed  his  eastern  conquests  could  scarce  hav^ 
been  preserved  though  the  republic  had  been  existing 
in  all  its  glory ;  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re« 
signed  by  his  successor  Adrian,  as  too  distant,  disaffec^ 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations. 
The  province  of  Dacia,  l^eing  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  easijlj  preserved ;  and  of  conse- 
quence   remained  for  a  long  time  subject   to  Rome. 
During  the  23  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.     The  historians  of  those 
times  are  excessive  in  their  praises  of  his  justice,  ge- 
nerosity, and  other  virtue*,  both  public  and  private. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  ani 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had 
revolted.     During  his  reign,  several  calamities  befel 
the  empire.     The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks,  laid 
the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.     The  inundation 
was  followed  by  a  fire>  and  this  by  a  famine,  which 
swept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor  took  the 
utmost  care  to  supply  tfie  dty  from  the  most  distant 
provinces.     At  the  same  time  the  cities  of  Narbonnc 
in  Gaul,  and  Antioch   in   Syria,  together   with  the 
great  square  in  Carthage,  were  destroyeil  by  fire ;  how- 
ever, the  emperor  soon  restored  them  to  their  former 
condition.     He  died  in  the  year  l6d,  universally  la« 
mented  by  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  sumamed  the  Pkiloiopher,  whom  he  bad  a« 
dopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  transactions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  under  the  article  JNTONiNvs  PhiitnonJkm 
(a). 
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(a)  As,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  tlie  Roman  empire  declined  very  fast,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here 
to  give  some  account  of  the  military  and  other  establishments  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Mr  Gibbon  observes, 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  use  of  arms  was  confined  to  those  who  had  some  property  to  de- 
fend, and  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  proposed  to  be  enacted.  But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined,  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  those  who  had  the  property  of  the  country  chose  rather  to  hire 
others  than  to  expose  their  own  persons,  as  is  the  case  with  our  modern  armies.  Yet,  even  after  all  considera- 
tion of  property  had  been  laid  aside  among  the  common  soldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  chosen  from  among 
those  who  had  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  share  of  property.  However,  as  the  common  soldiers, 
in  which  the  strength  of  an  army  consists,  liad  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  called  patriotism,  the  legions  which 
were  formerly  almost  invincible,  no  longer  fought  with  the  same  ardour  as  before.  In  former  times,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  was  more  honourable  than  any  other ;  but,  when  the  soldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hire- 
lings, the  honour  of  the  profession  sunk  of  course,  and  by  this  means,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which  the 
soldiers  had  to  submit  to  their  severe  discipline,  and  exert  themselves  against  tlieir  enemies,  was  removed,.  On 
Che  very  first  entrance  of  a  soldier  into  the  Roman  service,  a  solenm  oath  was  administered  to  him,  by  which  be 
engaged  never  to  desert  hia  standard  ;  to  submit  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  The  attachment  which  the  Romans  had  to  their  standards 
was  indeed  astonishing.  The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legidn,  was  almost  an  object 
of  adoration  with  them ;  and  it  vas  esteemed  impious,  as  well  ai  ignominious,  to  abandon  that  sacred  en- 
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Borne.         After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aureliiw,  his  son  Com-    ther:  and  so  prone  to  vice,  that  ho  was  generally  be-     Rome. 
'^  '     modus  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  without  pppo-     lieved  to  have  been  the  son,  not  of  Marcus  Aureliu?, 
sition.     He  was  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  his  fa-     but  of  a  celebrated  gkdiator,  with  whom  the  empress 

Faustina 

sign  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  punish  with  blows,  the  generals  with  death ;  and 
it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  discipline,  that  a  good  soldier  should  dread  his  officers  much  more  than 
the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  valour  without  skill,  that 
military  exercises  were  the  unremitted  object  of  their  discipline.  The  recruits  and  young  soldiers  were  con- 
stantly trained  both  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and  evan  the  veterans  were  not  excused  from  the  daily  repeti« 
tion  of  their  exercise.  Large  sheds  were  erected  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  these  useful  labours 
mi^ht  not  be  interrupted  by  tempestuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  used  in  these  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  those  made  use  of  in  real  action.  The  soldiers  were  diligently  instructed  to  march,  to  run,  leap, 
swim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  species  of  weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence ;  to  form  a  variety 
ief  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhic  or  m<irtial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ablest 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  them>elve8,  to  encourage  these  military  studies  by  their  presence  and  ex- 
ample ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condescended  to  instruct  the  unexperien-^ 
ced  soldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  sometimes  to  dispute  with  them  the  prize  of  superior  strength  and  dex- 
terity. Under  the  reigns  of  those  princes,  the  science  of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  fimpire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  instructions  were  respected  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  Roman 
discipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte- 
rations had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  legions.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy-armed  infan- 
try, which  composed  its  principal  strength,  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  cliumed  the  post  of  honour 
and  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1105  soldiers,  the  most  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  re- 
maining nine  cohorts  consisted  each  of  555 ;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  consisted  of  6100  men» 
Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  service ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofly 
crest ;  a  breastplate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  Their  buckler 
was  of  an  obieng  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  strongly  guarded  with  brass  plates.  Besides  a  lighter  spear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  six  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  massy  triangidar  point  of  steel  18 
inches  in  length*  This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  paces ;  but  its  stroke  was  so  power- 
ful, that  no  cavalry  durst  venture  within  its  reach,  and  scarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  against  it.  Aa 
«oon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  forward  to  close  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  short  well-tempered  Spanish  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  pushing 
and  striking ;  but  the  soldier  was  always  instructed  to  prefer  the  former  use  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  re- 
mained thereby  the  less  exposed,  while  at  the  same  time  he  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adversary. 
The  legion  was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep ;  and  the  regular  distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
and  ranks.  Thus  the  soldier  possessed  a  free  space  for  his  arras  and  motions ;  and  sufficent  intervals  were  allow* 
ed,^  through  which  seasonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.  The  cavalry, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons :  the  first  as 
the  compani(m  of  the  first  cohort,  consis^ted  of  1 32  men :  whilst  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66. 
The  entire  establishment  formed  a  body  of  726  horse,  naturally  connected  with  its  respective  legion  ;  but  occa- 
sionally acting  in  the  line,  and  composing  a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
Was  composed  of  the  noblest  youths  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  services  on  horse- 
back, prq)ared  themselves  for  the  offices  of  senator  and  consul ;  but  after  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern- 
ment which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  adminibtration  of  justice  and  of  the  revenue;  and  whenever  they  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  entrusted  with  a  tro<tp  of  horse  or  a  cohort  of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry, 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.  The  horses  were  bred  for  the  most  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia.  The 
Roman  troopers  despised  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  east.  Instead  of  this,  their 
arms  consisted  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  javelin  and  a  long  broad, 
fiword  were  their  principal  offensive  weapons.  They  seem  to  have  bjrrowed  the  use  of  lances  andiron  maces  from 
the  barbarians. 

Besides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  especially  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Considerable  levies  were  regularly  made  among  those  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,  dispersed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  security  by  tenure  of  military  service.  Even  select  troops  of  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  service ;  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  most  destructive  expedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  ski.l  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwise  unacquainted  with  it,  but  it 
gave  these  auxiliaries  themselves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at  last  of  dethroning  the  emperors  at 
pleasure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itself*    The  number  of  auxiliaries  was  seldom  inferior  to  that  of 
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Rome.     Faustina  was  supposed  to  be  tntimate.     According  to     man  bloody  and  capable  from  his  infancy  of  the  most     Rotner 

"■"Y""^   Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  been     inhuman  actions.     Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak^  ^^^  y  »" 

represented,  a  tiger  bom  with  an  insatiate  thirst  of  hu-     rather  than  a  wicked  disposition.     His  simplicity  and 

timidity 


the  legionaries  themselves-  The  bravest  anrl  most  faitliful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
prefects  and  centurions,  and  severely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  discipline ;  but  the  far  greater  part  retained 
those  arms  which  they  had  used  in  their  native  country.  By  this  institution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  cert^iih 
number  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained  within  itself  every  species  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  missile  weapons ; 
and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  respective  arms  and  discipline.  Nor  was 
the  legion  destitute  of  what,  in  modem  language,  would  be  styled  a  train  of  artillery.  This  consisted  of  10  mili- 
tary engines  of  the  largest  size,  and  56  smaller  ones ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner, 
■discharged  stones  and  darts  with  irresistible  violence. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  soon  as  the  space  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  re- 
gularity. Its  form  was  an  exact  quadrangle ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  square  of  700  yards  was  sufficient 
for  the  encampment  of  20,000  Romans,  though  a  similar  number  of  modem  troops  would  expose  to  the  enemy  a 
front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent  In  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  praetorium,  or  general's  tent,  arose  above  the 
others ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,  luid  each  their  respective  stations  appointed  them.  The  streets 
were  broad,  ^md  perfectly  straight ;  and  a  vacant  space  of  200  feet  was  left  on  all  sides  between  the  tents  and  ram- 
part The  rampart  itself  was  12  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  strong  and  intricate  palisades,  and  defended  by  a 
ditch  1 2  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themselves,  to  whom  the  use  of 
the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  less  familiar  than  that  of  the  sword  or  pilum.  Whenever  the  ti-umpet  gave  the 
signal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almost  instantly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks  without  delay  or 
confusion.  Besides  tlieir  arms,  which  the  soldiers  scarcely  considered  as  an  incumbrance,  they  were  laden  with 
their  kitchen-furniture,  the  instruments  of  fortification,  and  provisions  for  many  days.  Under  this  weight,  which 
would  oppress  a  modem-  soldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  step,  near  20  miles  in  6  hours.  On 
the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  aside  their  baggage,  and,  by  easy  and  rapid  evolutions,  converted  the 
column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  slingers  and  archers  skirmished  in  the  front ;  the  auxiliaries 
formed  the  first  line,  and  were  seconded  or  sustained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  th« 
military  engineers  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  easily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  consisted  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
1 2,500  men;  The  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  and  his  successors  was  composed  of  no  fewer  than  SO  of  these 
formidable  brigades ;  and  most  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Instead  of  l>eing  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  considered  as  the  refuge  of  weakness  or  pusillanimity,  the  legions  we>e 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  sufficient: 
for  Britain.  The  principal  strength  lay  upon  the  Rhine.and  Danube,  and  consisted  of  l6  legions,  disposed  in  the 
following  proportions  :  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Genpany  ;  one  in  Rhsetia  ;  one  in  Noricum  ;. 
four  in  Pannonia ;  three  in  Mcesia ;  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intrusted  to  eight  le- 
gions, six  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene  of  war,  a  single  legion  maintained  the  domestic  tranquiU 
lity  of  each  of  those  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  praetorian  guards  formerly 
mentioned.  These  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  their  arms  and  institutions,  except'  in  a  more  splendid 
appearance,  and  a  less  rigid  discipline. 

The  Roman  navy,  though  sufficient  for  every  useful  purpose  of  government,  never  seemed^  adequate  to  the 
greatness  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  tlie  emperors  was  directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  their  sub« 
jects.  Two  permanent  fleets  were  stationed  by  Augustus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at 
Misenum  in  ^e  bay  of  Naples.  A  very  considerable  force  was  also  stationed  at  Frejus  in  Provence ;  and  the 
Euxinc  was  guarded  by  40  ships  and  3000  soldiers.  To  all  these  we  may  add  the  fleet  which  preserved  the 
communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  vessels  constantly  maintained  on  the  Hhine 
and  Danube  to  harass  the  enemy,  or  intercept  the  passage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  military  establish* 
ment  by  sea  and  land  amounted  to  about  450,000  men. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  empire  owed  its  greatness.  The  policy  of  the  laws 
contributed  as  much  to  its  support  as  the  martial  establishment  itself.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though  the  pro- 
vinces might  occasionally  suffer  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority,  the  general  principle  of  government 
was  wise,  simple,  and  beneficent  Among  these  beneficent  principles  he  reckons  that  of  universal  tolenition  ;  but 
to  this  there  were  several  exceptions  :  for  the  British  Druids  were  persecuted  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  ;  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  sometimes  persecuted ;  and  the  Clirislians  were  frequently 
so,  and  that  even  under  the  very  best  emperors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  However,  aa  a  very  general  tolera- 
tion of  religious  sentiments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  we  mubt  certainly  look  upon 
this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Another  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  strength  andprosperity  q^  Xltye  ^\ix^vt^,v«%&^^^^^^^%^\  \icv^ 
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Home,      timidity  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his  attendants,  wlio     habit,  and  at  lengtli  beeame  the  niVing  passion  of  his      Rome. 


36.i 

Monstrous 
cruelty  of 
Coicmodus. 


gradually  cornipted  liis  mind.     His  cruelty,  which  at     soul."     But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  obeyed  the  dictates   o£  others,  degenerated  into     actions  of  this  emperor  were  flagitious  almost  beyond 


freedom  of  Rome  to  so  many  people.  "  The  narrow  policy  (says  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preserving  without  any  foreign 
mixture  tlie  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Atliens  and  Spar- 
ta, During  the  most  flourishing  era  of  the  Athenian  coihmonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  decreased  gradually 
from  about  30,000  to  2 1,000.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  may  discover, 
'  that  notwithstanding  the  incessant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  social  war,  to  the  number  of  463,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  share  of  honours 
and  privileges,  the  senate  preferred  the  chance  of  war  to  a  concession  ;  however,  at  last,  all  the  Italian  states,  ex- 
cept the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  republic,  and  soon  contributed  to  the  ruin 
of  public  freedom.  When  the  popular  assemblies  had  been  suppressed  by  the  administration  of  the  emperors,  the 
c!onquerors  were  distinguished  from  the  vanquished  nations  only  as  the  first  and  most  honourable  order  of  subjects; 
and  their  increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  same  dangers.  Yet  the  princes  who  adopted  the 
maxims  of  Augustus,  guarded  with  the  strictest  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  diffused  the  freedom  of 
Ihe  city  ^ith  a  prudent  liberality. 

*'  Till  tlie  privileges  of  the  Romans  had  been  progressively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  threnpire,  an  im- 
portant distinction  was  preserved  between  Italy  and  tlie  provinces.  The  estates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  theu*  persons  from  tlie  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity 
c*f  Cidabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  destitute  of 
any  public  force  or  constitutional  freedom.  The  free  states  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome, 
were  insensibly  sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engrossed  by  tlie  ministers  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  absolute.  But  the  same  salutary  maxims  of  government  which 
had  secured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  most  distant  conquests.  A  nation  of  Romans 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting  the 
luost  faithful  and  deserving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

''  So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  most  seri- 
ous care  to  extend,  with  the  "progress  of  tlieir  arms,  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  eastern  provinces,  how- 
ever, were  less  docile  in  this  respect  than  the  western  ones ;  and  this  obvious  difference  made  a  disitinction  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  when  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  "was  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  and  sentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em- 
pire, by  the  progress  of  colonies  and  conquest,  had  been  diffused  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nile. 
Asia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  silent  revolu- 
tion into  Syria  and  Egypt  In  their  pompous  courts,  those  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury 
of  the  east;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble  distance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their  subjects. 
Such  was  the  general  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  to  which  we  may 
add  a  third  distinction  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  The  use  of  their  ancient 
dialects,  by  secluding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  these  barbarians.  The 
slotliful  effeminacy  of  the  former  exposed  tliem  to  the  contempt,  the  sullen  ferociousness  of  the  later  excited  the 
aversion  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  seldom  desired  or  deserved  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked, that  more  than  230  years  elapsed  afler  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  of  Rome. 

'*  The  number  of  subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  can- 
not now  be  fixed  with  such  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  object  would  deserve.  We  are  informed,  that  when 
the  emperor  Claudius  exercised  the  office  of  censor,  he  took  an  account  of  6,945,000  Roman  citizens ;  who,  with 
the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  must  have  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  souls.  The  multitude  of  sub- 
jects of  an  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fluctuating :  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every  circumstance 
which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  seems  probable  that  there  existed  in  Uie  time  of  Claudius,  about  twice  as 
many  provincials  as  there  were  Roman  citizens,  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age ;  and  that  the  slaves  were  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  imperfect  calculation  would 
rise  to  about  J  20  millions  of  persons  ;  a  degree  of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modern  Europe, 
and  forms  the  most  numerous  society  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  system  of  government. 

"  Domestic  peace  and  imion  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  moderate  and  comprehensive  policy  embra* 
ced  by  the  Romans.  The  vanquished  nations,  blended  into  one  great  people,  resigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the 
wish,  of  resuming  their  independence,  and  scarcely  considered  their  own  existence  as  distinct  from  the  existence 
of  Rome.  The  established  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  domi- 
nions, and  was  exercised  with  the  same  facility  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  those  of  the 
Tiber.  The  legions  were  destined  to  serve  against  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magistrate  seldom  required 
the  aid  of  a  military  force. 

"  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  shoidd  discover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes 
of  decay  and  corruption/^    This  long  peace^  and  the  -uniform  govcmm^t  of  the  Rcmians,  introduced  a  alow  and 
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a  parallel.  Many  very  strange  instances  of  his  cruelty 
are  related  by  the  ancients-  He  is  said  to  have  cut 
asunder  a  corpulent  man  whom  he  saw  walking  along 
the  street ;  pai-tly,  to  try  his  own  strength,  in  which  he 
greatly  excelled  /  and  partly,  as  he  himself  owned,  out 
of  curiosity,  to  see  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleasure  in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  such  as  he  met  in  liis  rambles  through  the 
city;  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  they  now  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono^ 
podii  ;  and  the  latter,  that  Uiey  were  now  become  Lus^ 
cinii,  alluding  to  the  work  luscus,  "  one-eyed."  Some 
he  murdered  because  they  were  negligently  dressed ; 
-others,  because  they  seemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  skill  in  surgery, 
especially  at  letting  blood :  but  sometimes,  instead  of 
basing  by  that  means  those  whom  he  visited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him.  he  cut  off,  by  way 
of  diversion,  their  ears  and  noses.  His  lewdness  and  de- 
baucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  infa- 
However,  he  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly 


moas. 


well  skilled  in  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incredi- 
ble feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in  strength ; 
and  is  said  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  with  his 
«pear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions, 
one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one  blow.  For- 
getM  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  Ustfrwith  the  com- 
mon gladiators,  and  came  off  conqueror  735  times; 
whence  he  often  subscribed  himself  in  his  letters,  ihe 
conqueror  of  1000  gladiators. 


The  public  trnnsactions  of  thi*  reign  were  But  v&tT    Komp. 
few.     Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Commodus  conclu-  ^-'TT'*^ 
ded  a   peace  with  tlic   Marcomanni,  Quadi,    Sec  on  .-      *^ 
the  following  conditions.       1.  That  they  should  not^jmi^g 
settle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.     2.  That  they  peace  with 
should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  supply  the  Romans  the  barba- 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.     S.  "*"*• 
That  they  should  assemble  but  once  a  month,  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  in  presence  of  a  Roman  centu- 
rion.    4.  That  they  should  not  make  war  upon  the  Ja- 
syges,  Buri,  or  Vandals,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Rome.     On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro- 
mised to  abandon,  which  accordingly  he  did,  all  the 
castles  and  fortresses  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun- 
try, excepting  such  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.     With  the  other  German  nations,  whom  hm 
father  had  almost  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
dishonourable  peace ;  nay,  of  some  he  purchased  it  with 
large  sums  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  hia 
sister  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  universally  abhor- 
red on  account  of  his  cruelty,  fornled  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  Among  the  conspirators  were  many 
senators  of  distinction.  It  was  agreed  among  them  that 
they  should  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  pass<4ge; 
and  that  Claudius  Pompeianus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  should  give  the  first  blow.  But 
he,  instead  of  striking  at  once,  showed  him  the  naked 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  ''  This  present  the  senate  sends 

you  :*• 


secret  poison  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  tlie 
fire  of  genius  ^aa  extinguished,  and  even  the  military  spirit  evaporated^  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
robust.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum,  supplied  the  legions  with  excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the 
real  strength  of  the  monarchy.  Their  personal  valour  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  possessed  tliat  public  cou- 
rage which  is  nourished  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  sense  of  n*c)tional  honour,  the  presence  of  danger,  and 
the  habit  of  command. .  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  trusted  for 
their  defence  to  a- mercenary  army.  The  posterity  of  their  boldest  leaders  were  contented  witli  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  subjects.  The  most  aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  the:  court  or  standard  of  the  emperors  ;  and  the 
deserted  provinces^  deprived  of  political  strength  or  union,  insensibly  svnk  into  the  languid  mdifference  of  pri- 
vate life. 

'*  The  love  of  letters,  almost  inseparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fashionable  among  the  subjects  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines ;  who  were  themselves  men  of' learning  and  curiosity.  It  was  diffused  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire ;  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  taste  for  rhetoric ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Virgil  were  transcribed  and  studied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  and  the  most  liberal  rewards  sought 
out  the  faintest  glimmerings  of. literary  merit  The  sciences  of  physic  and  astronomy  wiere  cultivated  with  some 
degree  of  reputation  ;  but,  if  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  passed  away  without  producing  a  single  wri- 
ter of  genius  who  deserved  the  attention  of  posterity.  The  authority  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Zeno,  and  Epi- 
curus, still  reigned  in  the  schools ;  and  thcr  systems,  transmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of  dis- 
ciples to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  human 
mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  instead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  produced  only  servile  imi- 
tations ;  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  these  models,  they  deviated  at  the  same  time  ftom  good  sense  and 
propriety.  The  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une- 
qual competitiaii  with  those  bold  ancient8>  who,  by  expressing  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had 
^ready  occupied  every  place  of  honour.  The  name  o£  poet  was  almost  forgotten ;  &&t  of  orator  was  usurped  by 
the  sophists.  A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  and  the  decline 
of  genius  was  soon  foUowed  by  the  corruption  ot  taste. 

"  Longinus  observes  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries,  which  debased  their  sentiments,  enerva- 
ted their  courage,  and  depressed  their  talents ;  comparing  them  to  pigmies,  whose  stature  has  been  diminished  by 
constant  pressure  on  their  limbs.  This  dhninutive  stature  of  mankind  was  constantly  sinking  below  the  old  stand- 
ard, and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  restored  a  manly  freedom ;  and,  after  the  revolution  4C  ^«sx^"ws^»x^R^>^^^^- 
dom  became  the  happy  piurent  of  taste  and  science." 
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you :"  so  tliat  the  guards  h^d  time  to  rescue  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  seize  the  conspirators,  who  were  soon  afler 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banished  his  sister  to  t}ie 
island  of  Caprese,  where  he  soon  atter  caused  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  minister  of  Commodus  was  one  Pe- 
rennis ;  who  in  oppression  and  cruelty  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus^  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  sway  ;  but  at  last  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  soldiery,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  severity.  He  waa  succeeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Cleander  ;  for  the  em- 
peror himself  was  so  much  taken  up  with  his  pleasures, 
that  he  could  not  bestow  even  a  moment  on  the 
atfuirs  of  state.  The  new  minister  abused  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  than  even  his  predecessor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  set  to  9a  le ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  justice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  The  minister,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infused  such  ter« 
rors  into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  changed  the  cap- 
tains of  his  guards  almost  continually.  One  Niger  en- 
joyed  the  dignity  only  six  hours;  another  only  five  days; 
flud  several  others  a  still  shorter  space.  Most  of  those 
officers  lost  their  lives  along  with  their  employments  ; 
being  accused  of  treason  by  Cleander,  who  continually 
solicited,  and  at  last  obtained,  that  important  post  for 
himself. 

In  tha  year  1 S7  liappencd  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 
Maternus,  a  common  soldier,  having  fled  from  his  co- 
lours, and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
same  aime,  grew  in  a  short  time  so  powerful,  the  ban- 
ditti flocking  to  him  from  all  parU,  that  he  overran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  S^iain  ;  stormed 
tile  strongest  citit  s;  and  struck  the  emperor  and  i>eople 
of  Home  with  such  terror,  that  troops  were  raised,  and 
armies  dispatched  against  him.  Pescennius  Niger  was 
gent  to  make  head  against  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be- 
came very  intimate  witli  Severus,  who  was  then  gover- 
nor of  Lyons,  and  wj)o  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commanding  tlie  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni- 
ger in  pursuing  tlie  rebels.  Maternus,  finding  himself 
reduced  to  great  straits,  divivled  his  men  into  several 
small  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe- 
rent ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  less  in  view  than 
to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  solemnity  Wilich  was 
kept  annually  in  honour  oi*  the  mother  of  the  gixls, 
and  on  his  death  to  seize  upon  the  empire  for  himself. 
They  all  arrived  at  Rome  undiscovereci ;  and  several  of 
his  men  had  already  mixed  themselves  with  the  empe- 
ror's guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  executed ;  and 
liis  denth  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  which  £»omeof 
Ms  followers  had  begun  to  raise  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  same  year  broke  out  the  most  dreadful  plague, 
Niys  Dio  Caf sius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lasted  two 
or  three  years ;  and  niged  with  the  greatest  violence  at 
Koine,  where  it  frequoiitly  carried  off  i^0''0  persons 
a  day  The  following  year,  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
f»unicd  a  gre.it  part  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by  liglit- 
ning  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  afflicted 
with  a  dreatlful  famine  occasioned,  according  to  sonie 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now  in  view  nothing 
less  t-^au  tlie  sovereignty  itsell',  bought  up  underhand 


all  the  corn,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  ef  it,  and  gain 
the  aflectiona  of  the  soldiery  and  people  by  distribu- 
ting it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  hoift-ever,  that 
Papirius  Dionysius,  whose  province  it  was  to  supply 
the  city  with  provisions,  contributed  towards  the  fa- 
mine, in  order  to  make  the  people  ri«e  a^nst  Clean- 
der. Be  this  a<  it  will,  the  populace  ascribed  all  their 
calamities  to  this  hated  minister;  and  one  day,  while  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  Circensian  gaxaes,  a  troop  of 
children,  having  at  uieir  head  a  youn^  woman  i^  an 
extraordinary  stature  and  flerce  aspect,  entering  the  cir- 
cus, began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  invectives  and 
dreadful  curses  against  Cleander;  which  being  for 
some  time  answered  by  the  people  with  other  invectives 
and  curses,  the  whole  multitude  arose  all  of  a  suddan, 
and  flew  to  the  place  where  C  leander  at  that  time  ic^ 
sided  with  tlie  emperor.  There,  renewing  their  invec- 
tives,  they  deir  andcd  the  head  of  the  minister  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  so  many  calamities.  Hereupon 
Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge  the 
multitude;  which  they  did  according^ly,  driving  them 
with  great  slaughter  into  the  city.  But  the  populace 
discharging  showers  of  stones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  frooi 
the  tops  of  tlie  houses  and  from  the  windows,  and  the 
city-guards  at  the  same  time  taking  part  with  the  peo. 
pie,  die  praetorian  horse  were  soon  obliged  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight :  nor  was  the  skughter  ended  till  the 
emperor,  apprised  of  the  tumult,  caused  the  head  of  Cle- 
ander to  be  struck  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  enraged  ^ 
populace.  The  emperor  himself  did  not  lon^^  sur>  i\'^  b? 
Cleander ;  being  cut  off*  by  a  conspiracy  of  Marcia  hit 
favourite  concubine,  Lffitus  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
Eclectus  his  chamberlain. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Commodus  known,  than 
the  senate  assembled,  and  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curses,  ordering  his  statues  to  be  bro- 
ken Xj9  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rased  out  of  all  public 
inscri[>tions ;  and  demanded  his  boily,  that  it  might  be    ^ 
dragged  tlmmgh  the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  Ti-  fa^ 
ber.      But  Helvius  Pcrtinax,  whom  the  conspiraton  n"^'' 
had  previously  designed  for  the  empire,  and  who  had  "^ 
already  assumed  it,  prevented  such  an  outrage,  by  let- 
ting the  senators  know  that  Commodus  was  already 
buried.      This   extraordinary   personage   had    passed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.     He  was  originally 
tlie  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave,  called  jj\lius,  who 
only  gave  him  80  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for 
keeping  a  little  shop  in  the  city.     He  tlien  became  a 
schoolmaster,   afterwards  studied  the  law,    and  after 
that  became  a  soUlier ;  -in  i%hich  station  his  behaviour 
was  such  as  causeil  him  to  be  soon  made  captain  of 
a  cohort  against  the  Parthians.     Being  thus  introdu- 
ced to  arms,  he  went  through  the  usual  gradation  of 
military  prefeiment  in  Britain  and  Ma^sia,  until  he  be- 
came tlie  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.     In 
this  station  he  performed  such  excellent  services  against 
the  barbarians,  tliat  he  was  made  consul,  and  succes- 
sively governor  of  Dacia,  Syria^  and  Asia  Minor,     la 
the  reign  of  Coir  modus  lie  was  banished;  but  soon  after 
recalled,  and  sent  into  Britain  to  reform  tlie  abuses  in 
the  army.     In  tljis  employment  his  usual  extraord  narr 
fortune  attended  him :   he  was  opposed  by  a  seditioii 
a'7  ong   the  legions,    and   left  for  dead  mnong  mary 
others  that  were  sk^in.       However,  he  got  over  ih  $ 
danger,  .severely  punished  the  mutiMers  uiid  esttHish- 
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Romew  '  ti  regularity  and  discipline  amonii  the  troops  he  was 
*V*-^  "ent  to  command.  From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  where  the  sedition  of  the  soldiers  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  government. 
Removing  from  Africa,  and  fatigued  with  en  active 
life,  he  betook  himself  to  retirement  i  but  Commodus, 
willing  to  keep  him  still  in  view,  made  him  prefect  of 
the  city  {  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  con- 
spirators fixed  upon  him  as  the  properest  person  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire. 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodus  only  served  to  in- 
crease his  fears  of  falling  as  an  object  of  his  suspicions; 
when  therefore  tlie  conspirators  repaired  to  his  house  hy 
night,  he  considered  their  arrival  as  a  command  from 
the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Lietus  entering  his 
apartment,  Pertinax,  without  any  show  of  fear,  cried 
out.  That  for  many  days  he  had  expected  to  end  his  life 
in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the  emperor  had  defer, 
red  it  so  long.  However,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
when  informed  of  the  real  cause  of  their  visit ;  and  be- 
ing strongly  urged  to  accept  of  the  empire,  he  at  last 
S69       complied  with  their  offer. 

ts  excel-  Being  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaimed 
It  reign,  emperor :  soon  after  the  citizens  and  senate  consented  ; 
the  joy  for  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign  being  scarce- 
ly equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pro- 
vinces  quickly  followed  the  example  of  Rome ;  so  that 
he  began  his  reign  with  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  9ge. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this 
monarch's  reign  the  short  -time  it  continued.  He  pu- 
nished all  those  who  had  served  to  corrupt  the  late  em- 
peror, and  disposed  of  his  ill-got  possessions  to  public 
uses.  He  attempted  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  prsetorian  bands,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  injuries  and 
insolences  they  committed  against  the  people.  He  sold 
most  of  the  buffoons  and  jesters  of  Commodus  as  slaves; 
particularly  such  as  had  obscene  names.  He  continual- 
ly frequented  the  senate  as  often  as  it  sat,  and  never  re- 
fused an  audience  even  to  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
His  success  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal 
policy.  When  the  barbarous  nations  abroad  had  ceitain 
intelligence  that  he  was  emperor,  they  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms,  well  knowingthe  opposition  they  were 
to  expect  from  so  experienced  a  commander.  His  great 
error  was  avarice ;  and  that,  in  some  measure,  served 
to  hasten  his  ruin. 

The  pra?torian  soldiers,  whose  manners  he  had  at- 
tempted to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the 
indulgence  and  profusion  of  their  former  monarchs,  be- 
gan to  hate  him  for  the  parsimony  and  discipline  he  had 
introduced  among  them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
throne liim ;  and  for  that  purpose  declared  Matemus,  an 
ancient  senator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  him 
to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Matemus,  however,  was 
too  just  to  the  merits  of  Pertinax,  and  too  faithful  a 
subject,  to  concur  in  their  seditious  designs ;  wherefore 
escaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fied,  first  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  then  out  of  the  city.  1  hey  then  nominated 
one  Falco,  another  senator ;  whom  the  senate  would 
have  ordered  for  execution,  had  not  Pertinax  interpos- 
ed, who  declared  that  during  his  reign  no  senator  should 
suffer  death. 

Theprsetorian  soldiers  then  resolved  unanimously  not 
to  use  any  secret  conspiracies,  or  private  contrivances. 
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but  boldly  to  seize  npon  the  emperor  and  e  rpire  at     lt«»He. 
once.     They  accordingly,    in  a  tumultuous   manner,    '^  '  -^ 
marched  throug^h  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the      J^^jcr- 
palace  without  opposition.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their  ^  y^   ^y^^' 
approach,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  emperor's  atten-  pnetoriioK 
dants  forsook  him  ;  while  those  who  remained  earnestly  soUiien. 
intreated  him  to  fly  to  the  body  of  the  people  and  in- 
terest them  in  his  defence.  However,  he  rejected  iheir 
advice ;  declaring,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  imperial 
dignity,  and  all  his  past  actions,  to  save  himself  by  tiight.' 
Having  thus  resolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he  had  some 
hopes  that  his  presence  alone  would  terrify  and  confound 
them.    But  what  conld  his  former  virtues,  or  the  dig- 
nity of  command,  avail  against  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
nursed  up  in  vice,  and  ministers  of  former  tyranny  > 
One  Thrasius,  a  Tungrian,  struck  him  with  his  lance 
on  the  breast,  crying  out, '-'  The  soldiers  send  you  this." 
Pertinax  finding  all  was  over,  covered  his  head  with  hia 
robe,  and  sunk  down,  mangled  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  which  he-reeei  ved  from  various  assassins.    Ec- 
lectus,  and  some  more  of  his  attendants,  who  attempted 
to  defend  him,  were  also  slain :  his  son  and  daughter 
only  escaped,  who  happened  to  be  lodged  out  of  the  pa- 
lace.    Thus  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  pretorian  army. 
From  the  number  of  his  adventures,  he  was  called  the 
tennis  ball  of  Fortune  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  ex- 
perienced such  a  variety  of  situations  with  so  blameless 
a  character.  371 

The  soldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired  The  empiie 
with  great  precipitation  ;  and  getting  out  of  the  city  ^?***^)® 
to  the  rest  of  their  companions^  expeditiously  fortified  bouBhtTby 
their  camp,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens,  oidiut  Ju- 
Two  days  havin<^  passed  without  any  attempt  of  this  Uanus. 
kind,  they  became  more  insolent ;  and  willing  to  make 
use  of  the  power  of  which  they  found  themselves  pos- 
sessed, made  proclamation,  that  they  would  sell  the  em- 
pire to  whoever  would  purchase  it  at  the  highest  price. 
In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  so  odious  and  un- 
just, only  two  bidders  were  found  ;  namely,  Siilpicia- 
nus  and  Didius  Julianus :  The  former,  a  consular  per- 
son, prsefect  of  the  city,  and  son-in-law  to  the  late  em- 
peror Pertinax ;  the  latter»  a  consular  person  likewise, 
a  great  lawyer,  and  the  w<  althiest  man  in  the  city. 
He  was  I'itting  with  some  friends  at  dinner  when  the 
proclamation  was  published ;  and  being  charmed  with 
the  prospect  of  unbounded  power,  immediately  rose 
from  tabl?  and  hastened  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him  ;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro« 
mises  than  treasure  to  bestow,  the  offers  of  Didius,  who 
produced  immense  sums  of  ready  money,  prevniled. 
He  was  received  into  the  camp  by  a  ladder,  and  they 
instantly  swore  to  obey  him  as  cmperc^r.  From  the 
camp  he  was  attende<l  by  his  new  electors  into  the 
city ;  the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  which  consisted  of 
10,000 men,  ranged  around  him  in  such  order  as  if 
they  had  prepared  for  battle,  and  not  for  a  peaceful 
ceremony.  The  citizens,  however,  refused  to  C(.>nfirm 
his  election ;  but  rather  curbed  him  as  he  passed.  Up- 
on being  conducted  to  the  senute-house,  he  addressed 
the  few  senators  that  were  present  in  a  very  laconic 
speech :  "  Fathers,  you  want  an  emperor  ;  and  I  am 
the  fittest  person  you  can  choose."  But  even  this,  short 
as  it  seems>  was  unnecessary,  since  the  senate  Wdxvw^j^ 
in  their  power  to  refuse  \J\w  «\vYt^^>Ao\x.  Vil>s»  ^\^^^ 
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being  backed  by  the  army,  to  whom  h*  had  given 
about  a  million  of  our  money,  succeeded.  The  choice 
of  the  soldiers  va9  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  Didiut.. 
•was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the  57ih  year  of 
hU  age. 

It  should  seem  by  this  weak  monarch's  conduct  when 
seated  on  the  throne^  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  an  empire  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  toil.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  heirts  cf  his  subjects,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  ease  and  inactivity,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  duties  of  his  station.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in- 
deed ;  neither  injuring  any  nor  expectinir  to  be  injured. 
But  that  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent  sti!l  fol- 
lowed him  i'i  his  exaltation ;  so  that  the  very  soldiers 
who  elected  him,  soon  began  to  detest  hi<n  for  those 
qualities,  so  very  opposite  to  a  military  character.  The 
people  also,  against  whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  were 
no  less  inimical.  Whenever  he  issued  from  his  palace, 
they  openly  poured  foith  their  imprecations  against 
him  ;  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  stolen 
the  empire.  Didius,  however,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
trader,  patiently  bore  it  <ill;  sometimes  beckoning  them 
with  smiles  to  approach  him ;  and  testifying  his  regard 
by  every  kind  of  submission.     ' 

While  Didius  was  thus  contemptuously  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, disclaimed  his  authority^  and  boldly  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  throne  for  themselves.  These  were^  Pescen- 
nius Niger,  governor  of  Syria ;  and  Septimius  Severus, 
commander  of  the  German  legions.  Niger  was  beloved 
by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour ;  and  the  re- 
port of  his  proposing  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and  resol- 
ving to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  universal  esteem 
among  the  people.  Being  thus  apprised  of  their  incli- 
nations, he  easily  induced  his  army  in  Syria  to  proclaim 
him  emperor ;  and  his  title  was.  shortly  after^  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Asia,  who  sent 
their  ambassadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince.  The 
pleasure  of  being  thus  treated  a^  a  monarch,  in  some 
measure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  secure  bis  title.  En- 
tirely Sdti^fied  with  the  homage  of  those  about  him.  he 
neglectedtheopportunitiesof  suppressing  his  rivals;  and 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  feasting  at  Antioch.  The 
conduct  of  Severus,  an  African  by  bifth^  was  very  dif- 
ferent Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he  began  by 
promi^ing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  took 
upon  him  his  name.  He  next  secured  the  fidelity  of  all 
the  strong  places  in  his  province ;  and  then  resolved^ 
with  the  utmost  expedition^  to  march  with  his  whole 
force  directly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Didius,  who  disregarded  the  at- 
tempts of  Niger,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  those  of  Seve-> 
rus.  He  first,  with  many  solicitations^  procured  the  se- 
nate to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied  him- 
self to  make  the  necessary  provisions  to  oppose  him,  in 
which  he  found  nothing  but  disap{KMntmcr)t  The  co- 
horts that  elected  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and  lux- 
ury ;  the  people  detested  his  cause ;  and  the  cities  of 
Italy  had  long  been  disused  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
advised  Iiim  to  march  forw^ird,  and  meet  Sever  us  as  he 
was  crossing  the  Alps ;  others  were  tor  sending  the  ge- 
nerals up'in  that  expedition.  The  unfcnlunate  Didius, 
unequal  to  the  task  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
with  the  multiplicity  of  counsels;  could  take  no  other 


resolution  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival's  coming  at  ^*^« 
Rome.  Accordingly,  soon  after  beinor  informed  of  his  '^•nr^ 
approach^  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  send 
hjs  ambassadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejected  this*  offer,  conscioiia  of 
his  own  stren<;th,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  proposer. 
The  senate  soon  appeared  of  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
perceiving:  the  timidity  and  weakness  of  their  present 
master,  be^an  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who 
could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 
duty,  first  by  intreaties.  and  then  by  threats ;  butthe^e 
only  served  to  hasten  his  destruction.  The  senate  be- 
ing called  together,  as  was  formerly  practised  in  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  consuls,  they  una- 
nimously decreed.  That  Didius  should  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  should  be  proclaimed  in 
his  stead.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  be  slain  ; 
and  sent  messeniirers  for  this  purpose  to  the  palace, 
wh^re  they  found  him  disarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  still  adhered  to  his  interest.  When 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expostulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  think, 
that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex« 
change,  deserved  so  severe  a  punishment  The  execu- 
tioners, however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en- 
ter into  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  they  presently  led  him 
into  the  secret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  stretch  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con- 
demned criminals,  struck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  those  courts  where  he  had  formerly  pleaded  with 
great  success. 

The  senate  having  thus  dispatched  Didius,  sent  am-  «^^^* , 
bassadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  granting  ^J^^^Jn 
him  the  ensigns  and  the  usud  titles  of  empire,  and  in-  penn. 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Ditlius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  47  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
proper  respect;  and  entertaining  them  honourably,  con- 
tinued hi»  march  toward^i  Rome.  As  he  came  near  the 
city,  his  first  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the  prae- 
torian soldiers  who  had  lately  sold  the  empire  come  forth 
unarmed  to  meet  him.  These,  though  sensible  of  their 
danger,  had  no  other  resource  left  but  compliance ;  and 
accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of  laurel,  as  if 
to  welcome  his  approach.  Severus,  however,  soon  show- 
ed how  little  capable  their  present  submission  was  to 
atone  for  their  past  offences :  af\er  upbraidhig  them,  in 
a  short  speech,  with  all  their  crimes,  he  cornmanded 
them  to  be  instantly  stripped  of  their  military  habits, 
deprived  of  the  name  and  honour  of  soldiers,  and  banish- 
ed 1 00  miles  from  Rome.  He  then  entered  the  city  in 
a  military  manner,  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and 
promised  the  senate  to  conduct  himself  witii  clemency 
and  justice.  However,  though  he  united  great  vigour 
with  the  most  refined  policy,  yet  his  African  cunning 
was  considered  as  a  particular  defect  in  him.  He  is  ce- 
lebrated for  his  wit,  learning,  and  prudence ;  but  equal- 
ly blamed  for  infidelity  and  cruelty.  In  short,  he  seem* 
ed  alike  diaposed  to  the  performance  of  the  greatest  acts 
of  virtue  and  the  most  bloody  severities.  He  began  hia 
command,  by  seizing  all  the  children  of  such  as  hatt  em- 
ployments or  authority  in  the  eatit,  and  detained  them  as 
pledgee  for  their  fathers  loyalty.    He  next  supplied  the 
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city  with  com  ;  and  then  -with  all  possible  expedition 
inarched  a^inst  Ni^er,  who  was  still  considered  and 
honoured  as  emperor  of  the  east. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  march  was,  the  leav- 
ing behind  him  Clodius  Atbinus^  commander  of  the  le- 
/pons  in  Britain^  whom  he  by  all  means  wished  t«  secure 
in  his  interests.  For  this  end  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
empire ;  insinuating,  that  he  himself  was  declining,  and 
bis  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  deceive  him 
•til!  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  same  style  to  the  senate, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Ceesar,  and  orrlered  money  to  be 
eoined  with  his  image.  These  artifices  serving  to  lull 
Albinus  into  false  security,  Severus  marched  a(;ainst  Ni- 
ger with  all  his  forces.  After  Pome  undecisive  conflicts, 
the  last  great  battle  that  was  fought  between  these  ex- 
traordinary men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Issus,  on  the 
very  spot  where  Alexander  had  formerly  conquered  Da- 
rius. Besides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up  on  the 
plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  with 
infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led  by  cu- 
riosity to  become  spectators  of  an  engagement  that  was 
to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was 
conqueror ;  and  Niger's  head  being  struck  off  by  some 
soldieis  of  the  conquering  army,  was  insultingly  carried 
through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  victory  secured  Severus  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne.  However,  the  Parthiins,  Persians,  and  some 
4ther  nei/rhbouring  nations,  took  up  arms,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  Niger's  cau^e.  The  emperor  march- 
ed against  them  in  person,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  such  signal  victories  over  them, 
BB  enlarged  the  empire,  and  established  peace  in  the 
east. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views 
against  Albinus,  whom  he  resolved  by  every  means  to 
destroy.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  assassins  into  Britain, 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reah'ty 
to  dispatch  him.  Albinus  being  apprised  of  their  de- 
signs, prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  toopenf<»rce 
ami  proclaiming  himself  emperor.  Nor  wa«  he  without 
a  powerful  army  to  support  his  pretensions ;  of  which 
Severus  being  sensible,  bent  his  whole  force  to  oppose 
him.  From  the  east  be  continued  his  course  across  the 
straits  of  Byzantium,  into  the  most  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, without  intermission.  » Albinus  lieing  informed  of 
his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with  his  forces  in- 
to Gaul;  so  that  the  campaign  on  both  sides  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  seemed  for  a  while 
variable ;  but  at  last  a  decisive  engagement  came  on, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  recorded  in  the  Ro- 
man history.  It  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  seeming  advantage  on  either  side  ;  at  length  the 
troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he  himself  happen- 
ing to  fall  from  his  horse,  the  army  of  Albinus  cried 
out.  Victory.  But  the  en;/agenjer)t  was  soon  renewed 
with  vigour  by  Lsetus,  one  of  Severn s's  commanders, 
who  came  up  with  a  hotly  of  reserve,  designing  to  de- 
stroy bc.th  piirties  and  make  himself  emperor.  This  at* 
tempt,  thou^fh  desii^neft  against  buth,  turrtcdout  entire- 
ly to  ttte  advantage  of  Severus.  He  therefore  again 
charircd  with  such  fury  and  exactness,  tliat  he  soon 
pi  ticked  the  victory  from  those  who  but  a  short  time 
l)erore  J^etroed  conquerors  ;  and  pursuing  them  into  the 
city  of  Lyons^  took  Albinus  pflsuner,  and  cut  off  his 


head  ;■  treating  his  dead  body  with  insults  that  cou!d     ''^^we- 
only  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful  temper.     All  the  ^"^v^^ 
senators  who  were  slain  in  battle  he  ordered  to  be  quar- 
tered, and  such  a$  were  taken  alive  vrere  immediately 
executed. 

Having  thus  secured  himself  in  possession  of  the  em- 
pire, upon  hi4  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  soldiers  with 
rewards  and  honour.^ ;  giving  them  such  privileges  as 
strengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  dt  stroyed  that 
of  the  state.  For  the  soldiers,  who  had  hit  herto  showed 
the  strongest  inclination  to  an  abuse  of  power,  were  now 
made  arbiters  of  the  fate  o£  emperors ;  and  we  shall 
henceforward  behold  them  setting  them  up^  «id  de- 
throning them,  at  pleasure. 

Being  thus  secure  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  give 
way  to  his  natural  turn  for  conquest,  and  to  oppose  his 
arms  against  the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previously 
given  the  government  of  domestic  policy  to  one  Plauti- 
anus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  %vhose  daughter 
he  married  his  son  Caracalla,  he  set  out  for  the  east,  and 
prosecuted  the  war  with  his  usual  expedition  and  success. 
He  forced  submission  from  the  king  of  Armenia^  de- 
stroyed several  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coasts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Ctesiphon,  marched  back  through  i^alestine  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  ^ome  in  triumph. 

During  this  interval,  Plautianua,  who  was  lefl  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  aspiring  to 
the  empire  himself.  Upon  tlie  emperor's  return,  he  em- 
ployed a  tribune  of  the  pnetorian  cohorts,  of  which  he 
was  the  commander,  to  assa'Sinate  him,  as  likewise  his 
son  Caracalla.  The  tribune  seemed  cheerfully  to  under- 
take this  dangerous  office ;  but  instead  of  going  through 
with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite's  treachery. 
He  at  first  received  it  as  an  improbabia  story,  and  as  the 
artifice  of  some  one  who  envied  his  favonrite's  fortune. 
However,  he  wrs  at  last  persuaded  to  permit  the  tribune 
to  conduct  Plautianus  to  the  emperor's  api^rtments. 
With  this  intent  the  tribune  went  and  aroused  him  with 
a  pretended  account  of  his  killing  the  emperor  and  his 
son,  desiring  him,  if  he  thought  it  fit  to  fee  them  dear!, 
to  come  with  him  to  the  p^ace.  As  Plautianus  ar- 
dently desired  their  deaths,  he  readily  gave  credit  to 
this  relation  ;  and  following  the  tribune,  he  was  con- 
ducted at  midnight  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  pa- 
lace. But  what  must  have  been  his  disappointment, 
when,  instead  of  finding  the  emperor  lying  dead,  as  he 
expected,  he  beheld  the  room  lighted  up  with  torches, 
and  Severus,  surrounded  by  his  fViends,  prepared  in  ar- 
ray to  receive  him.  Being  asked  by  the  emperor,  with 
a  stern  countenance,  what  had  brought  him  there  at 
that  unseasonable  time  .^  he  was  at  first  utterly  con  found- 
ed ;  wherefore,  not  knowing  what  excuse  to  make,  he 
ingenuously  confessed  the  whole,  intreating  for:;iveiic.«s 
for  what  he  had  intended.  I'he  emperor  seemed  in  the 
beginning  inclined  to  pardon ;  but  Caracalla  his  son, 
who  from  the  earliest  age  showed  a  dispos:tiop.  to  cruel- 
ty, spumed  him  away  in  the  midst  of  his  supplications, 
and  with  his  sword  ran  him  thiough  the  Ijody. 

Severus  having  escaped  this  danner,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  visiting  some  cities  in  Italy,  pe.  mttiog  none 
of  his  officers  to  sell  plao'S  of  trust  or  dignity,  aiid  di- 
stributing justice  with  the  strictest  irap::rtiaiity.  He 
took  such  an  exact  order  in  managing  Ins  excheq^ep, 
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th^t,  notwithstatttling  his  great  e^pences,  he  left  more 
money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
armies  also  were  kept  upon  the  most  respectable  footing; 
so  that  he  feared  no  invasion.  Being  equally  attentive 
to  the  preservation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  res^il- 
ved  to  make  his  last  expedition  into  Britain^  where  the 
Romans  were  in  ganger  of  being  destroyed  or  compelled 
to  fly  the  province*  Wherefore,  after  appointing  his 
two  sons  Caracaila  and  Geta  joint  successors  in  the  em- 
pire, and  taking  them  with  him,  he  landed  in  Britain, 
to  the  great  terror  of  such  as  had  drawn  down  his  resent- 
ment. Upon  his  progress  into  the  country,  he  left  his 
son  Geta  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  which 
had  continued  in  obedience,  and  marched  with  hi^  8<in 
Caraca^a  against  the  Caledonians.  In  this  expedition, 
his  army  suffered  prodigious  hardships  in  pursuing  the 
enemy  ;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their  way  through 
intricate  forests,  to  drain  extensive  marshes,  and  form 
bridges  over  rapid  rivers ;  so  that  he  lo.^t  50,000  men 
by  fati>>ue  and  sicknefs.  However,  he  suppoited  all 
these  inconveniences  with  the  greaest  bravery ;  and  is 
said  to  have  prosecuted  his  successes  with  such  vigour, 
that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  sue  (or  peace  ;  which, 
they  obtained,  not  without  the  surrender  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  country.  We  must  here  observe, 
however,  that  the  Picts  and  Caledonians  are  so  often 
confounded  together  by  historians,  that  many  mistakes 
have  thence  arisen  concerning  the  progress  andconquesta 
of  the  Romans  in  the  north  of  Britain.  But  fro^n  the 
boundary  formed  by  the  famous  wall  of  Severn  %  (see  Sti" 
VERUs's  fVallJ,  we  must  conclude,  that  no  part  of  Ca- 
ledonia, properly  so  called,  had  1)een  eitlier  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion  cedetj  to  him  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  rather  received  checks  from  the  people 
of  that  territory,  tlian  was  ever  able  to  make  any  consi- 
derable impression  upon  them.  Be  this,,  however,  as  it 
may,  after  having  made  peace,  and  builc  his  wall,  he 
retired  to  York ;  where,  partly  through  grief  at  the  ir- 
reclaimable life  ofCaracalLi,  he  found  himself  daily  de- 
clining, having  already  lost  the  use  of  his  feet.  To  add 
io  tlie  distress  of  his  situation,  he  was  informed  that  the 
soldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  son  emperor.  In 
this  exigence,  he  seemed  once  more  to  recal  his  natural 
vigour;  he  got  himself  immediately  put  into  his  litter, 
and  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with  the  tribunes 
and  Centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him.  1  hough  all 
were  wdling  to  court  the  favour  of  the  young  emfieror, 
such  was  the  authority  of  Scve:  u.%  that  none  d  ired  to 
disobey.  They  appeared  before  him  confounded  and 
trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon  their  knees. 
Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  cried 
out,  "  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that  governs,  and  not 
the  feet"  However,  soon  perceiving  his  disorder  to 
increa>e,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  outlive  it,  he 
called  for  poison ;  «  hicb  being  refused  him,  he  loaded 
his  stomach  with  food ;  which  not  being  a^  'le  to  digest, 
it  soon  brought  him  to  his  end>  in  the  6^th  year  of 
his  age>  after  an  active  though  cruel  reign  of  about  18 
years. 

Caiacallaand  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
bv  the  army,  began  to  sliow  a  mutual  hatred  to  each 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only 
agreement  W£S,  in  retiolving  to  cieify  Severus  their  fa- 
ther; but  soon  after,  each  sought  to  attach  t!  e  stnate 
god  army  to  his  own  paUiCular  interest.     Xhey  w  ere 


of  very  opposite  dispositions :  Caracaila  was  fierce  and     Rom«- 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree ;  Geta  was  mild  and  mer-  ^'^^'^^^^ 
ciful ;  so  that  the  city  soon  found  the  dangerous  effects 
of  being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and 
contrary  inclinations.  3^9 

But  this  opposition  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  for  Geta  xnu 
Caracaila  being  resolved  to  govern  alone,  furiously  en-  dtwd  by 
tered  Geta's  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  slew  ^  "««^ 
him  in  his  mother's  arms.  Having  committed  this  de- 
testable murder,  he  issued  with  great  haste  from  the  pa* 
lace,  crying  out.  That  his  brother  woidd  have  slain 
him ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  reta- 
liate the  intended  injury.  He  then  took  refuge  among 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  assistance,  still  making  the  same  ex- 
cuse for  his  conduct.  To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promising  to  bestow  uf>on  them 
the  largesses  usually  given  upon  the  election  of  new  em- 
perors, and  distributing  among  them  almost  all  the  trea- 
sures which  had  been  amassed  by  his  father.  By  such 
persuasives  the  8ol(!iers  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
him  sole  emperor,  and  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  tlie  common- 
wealth. The  senators  were  soon  after  induced,  either 
through  favour  or  fear,  to  approve  what  had  been  done 
by  the  army  :  Caracaila  wept  for  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther whom  he  had  slain ;'  and,  to  carry  his  hypocrisy 
to  the  utmost  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adcH^d  as  a 
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Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  course  who  pit 

with  blood.  Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Nero  a  most 
fell  short  of  this  monster's  barbarities.  Lastus,  who  first  bloody  t 
advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  first  who  fell  '*"^ 
a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy.  His  own  wife  Plautina  fol- 
lowed. Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  was  defeated 
for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruelty ;  an- 
swering the  emperor's  request,  by  observing.  That  it 
was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it. 
He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  slain  that  his  brother 
had  appointed ;  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  per- 
sons who  had  atlhered  to  his  party.  Whole  nights  were 
spent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  decrees ;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  ranks  were  carried  out  of 
the  city  in  carts,  where  they  were  burnt  in  heaps,  with- 
out any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  funeral.  Upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  set  upon  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discountenan- 
cing a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to  favour.  Per- 
ceiving himself  hated  by  the  people,  he  publicly  said, 
that  he  coidd  insure  his  own  safety  though  not  their 
love ;  so  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches  nor 
fearcvl  their  hatre<l.  jgi 

The  safety  which  he  so  much  built  upon  was  placed  His  extr 
in  the  protection  of  his  8oldier<>.     He  had  exhausted  v^gant  f 
tlie  treasury,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  ly»  o^^ 
thousand  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  stedfast  JkI^** 
in  his  interests ;  and  being  disposed  to  trust  himself 
with  them  particularly,  he  resolved  to  lead  them  upon 
a  visit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.    He  first 
went  into  Germ*<ny  ;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
dressed  him'self  in  tlie  habit  of  their  country.     From 
tlience  he  travelled  into  Mateclonia,  where  he  pretend- 
ed to  bd  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and 
among  other  extravagancies  caused  a  statue  of  that 
monarch  to  be  mude  with  two  faces ;  one  of  which  r^ 
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smnblcd  Alexanrler  and  the  other  himself.  He  was  so 
corrupted  by  flnttery,  that  he  called  himself  Alexander  ; 
wAlke<l  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked  ;  an  I, 
like  him^  bent  hU  head  to  one  shoulder.  Shortly  after, 
arrivin:^  at  Lesser  A«ia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he 
was  viewinj;  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  resemble  that  hero ;  and  one  of  h^s  freedmen 
happenini?  to  die  at  that  time,  he  u«ed  the  same  cere- 
monies that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Patroclus. 
P<i8sinjB^  then  e  into  Egypt,  he  massacred  in  the  most 
terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alex  indria,  on  ac- 
count of  the  satires  they  composed  on  him,  as  is  related 
under  die  article  Alexandria. 

Goin;^  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artaba- 
nas  king  of  Parthia  to  a  conference;  desiring  his 
d-iusrhter  in  man  iage,  and  promising  him  the  most  ho- 
nourable protection.  In  consequence  of  this  the  king 
met  him  on  a  spacious  plain,  unarmed,  and  only  attend- 
ed with  a  vast  concourse  of  his  nobles.  This  was  what 
CaraciUa  desired.  Regardless  of  his  promise,  or  the 
law  of  nationS|.he  instantly  surrounded  him  with  armed 
troops  ^et  in  wild  beasts  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  most  terrible  slaughter  an^ong  them ;  Artaba- 
nus  himself  escaping  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  senate  the  sur- 
name of  Parthicus, 

Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  seem  as  if 
his  vices  were  inexhaustible  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  resolved  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
whom  he  had  slain.  It  happened  that  one  day  seeing 
her  drop  her  veil,  which  disclosed  her  naked  bosom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  thr.t  he 
would  possess  thosecharms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  request  she  hesitated  not  to  answer, 
that  he  might  er  joy  all  things  who  possessedalL.  Where- 
upon, setting  aside  all  duty  and  respect  for  his  deceased 
father^  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to- 
tally disregarding  the  censures  and  the  sarcasms  of  man- 
kind. 

However,  though  he  disregarded  shame,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  fw^ar.  He  was  ever  uneasy  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  being  universally  hated;,  and  was  continually 
consulting  astrologers  concerning  what  death  he  should 
die.  Among  others,  he  sent  one  of  his  confidants,  na- 
med Matemiantis,  with  orders  to  consult  all  the  astrofo- 
gers  in  the  city  concerning  his  end.  Matemianus  con- 
sidered this  as.  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Macrinus,. 
the  emperor's  principal  commander  in  Mesopotamia ; 
a  man  who  was  daily  supplanting  him  in  his  master's 
favour.  He^therefore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  astrologers,.thatMacrinus  liad  a  design  against 
his  life ;  and  they  consequently  advised  him  to  put  the 
conspirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  sent  sealcl,  and 
made  up,  amongst  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  with 
tlie  greater  secrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
was  preparing  for  a  chariot  race.  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  custom  to  interrupt  his  pictures  for  his  busi- 
ness, he  gave  the  packet  toMacrinusto  read  over,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  leisure. 
hi  perubing  these  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  that 
which  regarded  himself,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
sarpriee  and  terror.  His  first  care  was,  to  reserve  the 
letter  in  question  to  himself^  and  to  acquaint  the  em- 
peror only  with  the  sub  stir,  ce  of  the  rest.  He  then 
let.  about  the  mo;it  probable  means  of  comjiasn ng  his 
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death,  by  which  alone  he  ould  expect  any  safety.  At 
length  he  determined  to  apply  to  one  Martialis,  a  roan 
of  great  strength,  and  a  centurion  of  the  guards,  who 
hated  ihe  emperor  from  various  motives  ;  particularly 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracal  la  had  orderetl 
to  be  slain.  Him  therefore  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re- 
venge his  brother's  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which 
he  might  easily  effect,  as  being  always  so  near  his  per- 
son. MartiaUs  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  task  ; 
boing  wiliin^;  to  meet  death  himself,  so  he  might  ob- 
tain his  desire  of  seeing  the  tyrant  expire  bef(»re  him . 
Accordingly,  as  the  emperor  was  riding  out  one  day 
near  a  little  city  called  Carras^  he  happened  to  with- 
draw himself  privately,  upon  a  natural  occasion,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horse.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity Martialis  had  so  long  and  ardently  de^irel  ; 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  be 
stabhed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  so  that  he  died  im- 
mediately. Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop;  but  retiring  by  insentible  degrees,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  secure  himself  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
soon  missing  him,  and  die  page  giving  information  oi 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  pursued  by  the  German 
horse  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  six  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declin- 
ing ;  the  soldiers  were-entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  as  there  were  various  armies  in  different  parts,  so 
there  were  as  many  interests  all  opposite  to  each  other 
Caiacalla,  by  satisfying  their  most  unreasonable  appe- 
tites, destroyed  all  dircipline  among  them^  and  all  sub- 
orxlination  in  the  state. 

The  soldiers,  now  without  &n  emperor,  afler  a  sus- 
pense of  two  days,  fixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  alt 
possible  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara. 
Cdlla'^  murder.  The  senate  confirmed  their  cboiceshort- 
ly  after;  and  likewise  that  of  his  son  Diadumenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  emfdre.  Macrinus 
was  53  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage ;  some 
say  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of- 
fice, being  first  made  prefect  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
was  now,  by  treason  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  undecided  battle  with 
Artabanus  king  of  Parthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  sustainetl  in  the  late  reign  :  how- 
ever, this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  make  peace,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 
Something  is  also  said  of  the  severity  of  this  emperor's 
discipline ;  for  to  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  was  th« 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments were  unable  to  restrain  the  soldiers ;  and  yet  the 
mo»t  gentle  inflictions  were  looked  upon  as  severity.  It 
was  this  rigorous  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Msesa,  grandmother  to  Heliugabalus  the  natural  son 
of  CaracalU,  that  caused  the  emperor's  ruin..  Helio- 
gabttlus  was  priest  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun^  in 
£me>a,  a  city  o''  Phoenicia ;  and  though  but  14  years 
old  was  greatly,  loved  by  the  army  for  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  and  the  memory  of  his.  father,  who^n  tliey 
still  considered  as  their  greatest  benefactor  This  was 
soon  perceived  by  the  grandmother ;  who  lieing  very 
rich  in  gold  and  jewels,  gave  libera]  presents  aiporg 
tiiem^  while  they  frequently  repaired  to  the  temple 
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brill  from  the  garrison  in  the  city  and  the  carap  of  Ma- 
crinus.  This  intercourse  growing  every  day  more  fre- 
quent, the  sokliers,  being  disgusted  with  the  severities 
of  their  present  emperor,  began  to  think  of  placing  He- 
liogabalus  in  his  stead.  Accordingly,  sending  for  him 
to  their  camp,  he  was  immediately  proclaimed ;  and 
such  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began 
to  affect  his  interests. 

Macrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  purging  his  plea- 
sures at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  first 
report ;  only  sending  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  some 
legions,  to  quell  the  insurrection.  However,  these,  like 
the  rest,  soon  declared  for  H«liogabalus,  anil  slew  their 
general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus  found  he  had 
treated  the  rebellion  too  slightly;  he  therefore  resolved, 
with  his,  son,  to  march  directly  against  the  seditious  le- 
gions, and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria :  the  battle  was  for  some  time 
furious  and  obstinate ;  but  at  last  Macrinus  was  over- 
thrown, and  pbliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  His  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  fiet  to  Rome^  where  he  knew  his  pre- 
sence was  desired ;  wherefore  he  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  utmost  expedition 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  sick  at  the  city  of 
Chalcedon.  There  those  who  were  sent  in  pursuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  son 
Diadumenus,  afker  a  short  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

The  senate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  usual,  Helio- 
gabalus  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  1 4.  One  at 
so  early  an  age,  invested  with  unlimited  power,  and  sur- 
rounded with  flatterers,  could  be  expected  to  act  only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  direct.  This  young  empe- 
ror was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  sensible  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  stu- 
died only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  described  by 
historians,  he  appears  a  monster  of  sensuality.  His 
short  life  therefore  is  but  a  tissue  of  eflfeminacy,  lust, 
afid  extravagance.  He  married,  in  the  small  space  of 
four  years,  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built 
a  temple  to  the  sun  ;  and  willing  that  his  god  should 
have  a  wife  as  well  as  himself,  be  married  him  to  Pallas, 
and  shortly  after  to  the  moon.  His  palace  was  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  prostitutes  of  Rome,  whom 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  Aw  Jellow  soU 
(iters,  and  compajtions  in  thejidd.  He  was  so  fond  of  the 
sex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  demanded  that  she  should  always  be  present 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  build  a  senate-house  for  women,  with 
suitable  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  president.  They  met  several  times  ; 
M  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fashions  of  the  clay, 
and  the  diiferent  formalities  to  be  used  in  giving  and 
receiving  visits.  To  these  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty 
and  loueidless  prodigality  ;  so  that  he  was  heard  to  say, 
that  such  dishes  as  were  cheaply  obtnined  were  scarcely 
worth  eating  His  suppers  therefore  generally  cost 
6000  crowns,  and  often  60,000.  He  was  always  dressed 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  same  habit  twige.  Hfs 
palace,  his  chamber?,  and  his  beds,  were  all  furnished  of 
the  richer.t  stufl's,  covered  withgod  and  jewels.  When- 
ever he  took  horse,  all  tlie  way  between  his  apartment 


and  the  place  of  mounting  was  coviSted  with  goid  and     Rom< 
silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach.  ^■•"V 

These  excesses  were  soon  perceived  by  his  grandmo- 
ther Maesa,  whose  intrigues  had  first  raised  him  to  the 
throne;  so  that  she  thought  to  lessen  his  power  by  di- 
viding it.     For  this  purpose,  under  a  pretence  of  free- 
ing him  from  the  cares  of  public  business,  she  persua-       397 
ded  him  to  adopt  his  cousin-srerman,  Alexander,  as  his  Adopts  j 
successor ;  and  likewise  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  *®^^J^ 
consulship.  Helio;rMbalu8,  having  thus  raised  his  cousin,  f?  ^^ 
had  scarcely  given  him  his  power,  when  he  wished  again  coUeague 
to  take  it  away ;  but  the  virtues  of  this  young  prince 
had  so  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himself     The  praetorian  soldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens  ; 
but  he  escaped,  by  hiding  himself  from  their  fury. 
However,  upon  returning  to  their -camp,  they  t^nti- 
ntied  the  sedition  ;  requiring  that  the  emperor  sliould 
remove  such  persons  ^om  about  him  as  oppressed  the 
subject,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.     They 
required  also  the  being  permitted  to  gnard  the  young 
prince  themselves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor's  fa- 
vourites or  familiars  should  ever  be  permitted  to  con- 
vers^e  with  him.     Heliogabalus  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  comply;  and  conscious  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  tt  should  arrive,  in 
a  manner  truly  whimsical  and  peculiar.  He  built  a  h}(ty 
tower  with  steps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence  to 
throw  himself  headlong  in  case  of  necessity.     He  also 
prepan^l  cords  of  purple  silk  and  gold  to  strangle  him- 
self with  ;  he  provided  golden  swords  and  daggers  to 
stab  himself  with ;  and  poison  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  be  chose  best. 
Thus  fearing  all  things,  but  particularly  suspicious  of 
the  designs  of  the  senate,  he  banished  them  all  out  of 
the  city  :  he  next  attempted  to  poison  Alexander,  and 
spread  a  report  of  his  death  ;  but  perceiving  the  sol- 
diers begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  fresh  mor- 
tification, by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
directed  only  to  his  successor.     This  not  a  little  raised 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  desire  of  revenge.    He 
returned  towards  the  city,  threatening  the  most  severe 
punishments  against  those  wlio  had  displeased  him,  and       q_ 
meilitating  fresh  cruelties.     However,  the  soldiers  were  isniunkr 
unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his  designs  in  execu-  by  Uie  sol 
tion  :  they  followed  him  directly  to  his  palace,  pursued  diets. 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  last  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy  ;  a  situation  very  diflierent 
from  that  in  which  he  expected  to  die.     Having  drag- 
ged him  from  thence  through  the  streets,  with  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  and  having  dispatched  him,  thi*y  at- 
tempted «)nce  more  to  squeeze  his  pampereil  body  into 
a  privy;  but  not  easily  effecting  this,  they  threw  it  into 
the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after- 
wards find  or  give  it  burial.     This  was  the  miserable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabtilus,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  a^e,  after  a  detestable  reign  of  four  years. 
His  mjther  also  was  slain  at  the  same  time  by  thi»  sol- 
diers ;  as  were  also  many  of  the  t^pprob  ious  associates 
of  his  criminal  pleasures. 

Alexander  bein^^,  without  opposition,  declared  era-  virtues  ai 
peror,  the  senate,  in  their  usual  method  of  aduiation,Alexaa<fcr, 
were  i'ur  conferring  «ew  titles  upon  him  ;  but  he  mo- 
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dcstlj  declined  thew  all,  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  station.  This 
outset  was  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues ;  and 
few  princes  in  history  have  been  more  cQmmended  by 
contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deserved  commenda- 
tion. To  the  most  rigid  justice  he  added  the  greatest 
humanity.  He  loved  the  good,  and  was  a  severe  re- 
IH-over  of  the  lewd  and  infamous.  His  accomplish- 
ments were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician ;  he  was 
equally  skilled  in  painting  and  sculpture;  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  short,  such  were 
his  talents,  and  such  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  tliat 
though  but  1 6  years  of  age^  he  was  considered  as  a  wise 
old  man. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abuses  of  his  predecessor.  He  restored  the  se- 
nators to  their  rank  ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with- 
out the  most  sage  advisers,  and  most  mature  delibera- 
tion.  Among  the  number  of  his  advisers  was  his  mo- 
ther Mammsea ;  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
acoomplishments,  and  who  made  use  of  her  power  as 
well  to  secure  her  son  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  as 
to  procure  them  the  most  just  administration.  He  was 
a  rigid  punisher  of  sudi  magistrates  as  took  bribes,  say- 
ing. That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  such  of  their 
places ;  for  their  trusts  being  great,  their  lives,  in  most 
cases,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward 
such  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  inte- 
grity, keeping  a  register  of  their  names,  and  sometimes 
asking  such  of  them  as  appeared  modest  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  so  backward  in  de- 
manding their  reward,  and  why  they  suffered  him  to  be 
in  their  debt?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Christians,  who  had  been  punished  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  contest  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a 
place  for  public  worship,  and  the  other  for  exercising 
their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re- 
script in  these  words :  *'  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor« 
shipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should 
be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery." 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  assiduity 
in  peace.  The  empire,  which  from  the  remissness  and 
debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be 
attacked  on  every  side,  wanted  a  person  o£  vigour  and 
conduct  to  defend  it  Alexander  faced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invasion  was  most  formidable,  and  for  a 
short  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  first  expedition,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  against  the  Parthians  and 
Persinns,  whom  he  opposed  with  a  powerful  array.— 
The  Persians  were  routed  in  a  decisive  engagement  with 
great  slaughter;  the  cities  of  Ctesiphon  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An- 
tioch,  hi?  mother  Mammcea  sent  for  the  famous  Ori- 
gen,  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  after  discoursing  with  him  for  some  time 
upon  the  subject,  dismissed  him,  with  a  proper  safe- 
guard, to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  East, 
Furius  Celsus,  his  general,  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Mauritanians  in  Africa.    Varius  I^^crinus  was 


successful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned*     Aomc 
with  conquest  from  Armenia.     However,  the  number  ^^•■"y'*^ 
of  these  victories  only  hastened  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, which  was  wasted  by  the  exertion  of  its  own 
strength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a 
splendid  ruin. 

About  the  1 3th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger- 
mans, and  other  nortliem  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immense  swarms  of  people  upon  the  more  soutliern  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da^ 
nube  with  such  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
most  extreme  consternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready 
to  expose  himself  for  the  safety  of  his  people,  made 
what  levies  he  could,,  and  went  in  person  to  stem  the 
torrent;  which  he  speedily  effected.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  his  successes  against  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  .-xmong  his  soldiers  The  legions 
encamped  nhoxjX  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogab  .lus,  and  train- 
ed up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  disobedience,  required 
the  most  strict  command.  Alexander  could  neither  en- 
dure their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
discipline.  His  own  faults,  and  those  of  his  motlier 
Mammsea,  were  objected  against  him.  They  openly  391 
exdaimed.  That  they  were  governed  by  an  avaricious  ismisder- 
woman,  and  a  mean-spirited  boy ;  and  resolved  upon  ^* 
electing  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In  this 
general  revolt,  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  soldiers, 
and  enfiamed  the  sedition.  At  length,  being  determine 
ed  to  dispatch  their  present  emperor,  they  sent  an  exe- 
cutioner into  his  tent ;  who  immediately  struck  off  his 
head,  and,  shortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  He  died 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
thirteen  years  and  nine  days.  ^ 

The  tumults  occasioned  by  the  death  of  A  lexander  Succ«ded 
being  appeased,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chief  by  Maxi- 
promoter  of  the  sedition,  was  chosen  emperor.     1  his  miniu,  a 
extraordinary  man,  whose  character  deserves  particular  nian  ofgi- 
sttention,  was  bom  of  very  obscure  parentage,  being  ^^^^  ^' 
the  son  of  a  poor  herdsman  of  Thrace      In  the  begin-  extraor- 
ning  he  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  only  exer-  dinary 
cised  his  personal  courage  against  the  robbers  who  in-  s^ength. 
fested  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived     Soon 
after,  his  ambition  increasing,  he  left  his  poor  employ- 
ment, and  enlisted  in  the  Roman  anny ;  where  he  soon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  strength,  discipline, 
and  courage.     This  gigantic  man  was  no  less  than  eight 
feet  anda  halChigh ;  he  had  a  body  and  strength  cor« 
responding  to  his  size,  being  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  symmetry  of  his  person.    His  wife's 
bracelet  usually  served  him  for  a  thumb-ring :  and  his 
strength  was  so  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car- 
riage which  two  oxen  could  not  move.      He  could 
strike  out  a  horse's  teeth  with  a  blow  of  liis  fist,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.     His  diet  was  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  rest  of  his  endowments ;  he  generally  ate 
40  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six  gal* 
Ions  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either. 
With  a  frame  so  athletic,  he  was  possessed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding 
any  man.     The  first  time  he  was  made  k!»own  to  the 
emperor  Sever  us,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birdi-day  of  hi-  son  Geta.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requested  the  emperor  to  be  permitted  ^ 
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to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  distributed  to  tlie 
best  runners,  wrestlers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.  Se- 
verus,  unwilh'ng  to  infringe  tlie  military  discipline, 
would  not  permit  hira  at  first  to  combat,  except  with 
«laves,  against  whom  his  strength  appeared  astonisliing. 
He  overcame  1 6  in  running,  one  after  the  other  :  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horseback  ;  and  ha- 
ving fatigued  him  in  the  course,  he  was  opposed  to  se- 
ven of  the  most  active  soldiers,  and  overcame  them  with 
the  greatest  ease.  From  that  time  he  was  particularly 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor's  body  guards,  in 
which  hisassiduity  aind  prompt  obedience  were  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  he  was 
made  a  centurion,  and  distuiguished  himself  in  this  sta- 
tion by  his  strict  attention  to  the  morals  and  discipline 
oi'  those  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he 
still  retained  the  hard  simplicity  of  his  life ;  ate  as  the 
meanest  centinel ;  spent  whole  days  in  exercising  his 
troops ;  and  would  now  and  then  himself  wrestle  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  army,  whom 
he  threw  with  scarce  any  effort  'Being  thus  become 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  en^pire,  both  for 
courage,  discipline,  and  personal  activity,  he  gitve,  short* 
ly  after,  a  very  high  instance  of  his  unshaken  fidelity : 
for  when  Macrinus  was  made  emperor,  he  refused  to 
serve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  sovereign  ; 
ttnd  retired  to  Thi'ace,  his  native  country,  where  he  fol- 
lowed commerce,  and  purchased  some  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rather  tlian  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army ;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  disgusted  at  the  base  effeminacy  of 
the  emperor ;  who,  hearing  amazing  instances  of  his 
strength,  asked  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com- 
bats of  another  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  so  little 
suitable  to  the  temjier  of  iMaximinus,  that  he  instantly 
Jeft  the  court  Upon  tlie  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Ronre,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindness  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend- 
ed hira  to  the  senate,  and  made  him  commander  of  the 
fourtli  legion,  which  consisted  of  new  raised  soldiers. 
I^axiniiims  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform- 
ed his  duty  with  great  exactness  and  success,  setting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  discipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  less  apparent  against 
the  Germans,  whither  he  was  sent  with  his  legion  ;  so 
that  he 'was  unanimously  considered  as  the  boldest,  bra- 
vest, most  valiant,  and  most  virtuous  soldier  in  the 
whole  empire.  He  soon,  however,  forfeited  all  these 
justly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  from  being  the  most  loved  conunander  in  the  ar- 
my, he  became  the  most  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  fact,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the  severe  and  ri- 
gid  kind,  which,  without  any  education,  might  very 
easily  degenerate  into  tyranny  ;  so  that  he  might  have 
knistiiken  his  succeeding  cruelty  for  discipline,  and  his 
severity  for  justice.  However  this  be,  Maximinus  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  cruelty 
that  ever  disgraced  power;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  iiim- 
self,  he  seemed  to  sport  with  Uie  terrors  of  all  man- 
kind. 

He  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe- 
dience from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  first  that  incurred  his  resentment 


They  utterly  refusing  to  confirm  the  election  of  die 
army,  he  was  tlie  first  emperor  who  reigned  without 
their  concurrence  or  approbation.  HoJK^ever,  he  seem- 
ed regardlesfrof  tlieir  opposition,  proceeding  to  aecare 
his  eleilfon  by  putting  all  such  to  death  as  had  been 
raised  by  his  predecessors.  The  Christians  also,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of 
his  resentment ;  and  were  persecuted  in  several  parts  cf 
the  empire,  particularly  in  those  where  he  hims^  re* 
sided.  His  cruelty  likewise  extended  to  the  rich,  whose 
lives  and  estates  became  a  frequent  sacrifice  to  avarice 
and  suspicion.  But  what  appears  still  a  more  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  his  cruelty,  being  asliamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction,  he  commanded  all  such  u 
were  best  acquainted  with  him  and  hia  parentage  to  be 
slain,  although  there  were  some  among  the  number  that 
had  received  him  in  his  low  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  &i 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  'with  a  sp'rit  be*"' 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  several  battles,  wasted  all  their  country  ^vtth  £re  and 
sword  for  400  miles  together,  and  set  a  resolution  of  sub- 
duing all  the  ncHtbern  nations  as  far  as  the  ocean.  In 
these  expeditions,  in  order  to  attach  the  soldiers  more 
firmly  to  him,  he  increased  tlieir  pay ;  and  in  every  duty 
of  the  camp,  he  himself  took  as  much  pains  as  the 
meanest  centhiel  in  his  army,  showing  incredible  courage 
and  assiduity.  In  every  engagement,  where  the  conflict 
was  hottest,  Maximinus  was  idways  seen  fighting  there 
in  person,  and  destroying  all  before  him :  for,  being 
bred  a  barbarian,  he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  com- 
bat as  a  commcm  soldier,  while  he  oonimanded  as  a 
general.  3^ 

In  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  had  so  alienated  the  ^"^ 
minds  of  his  subjects,  that  several  conspiracies  wcie  ^l 
secretly  aimed  against  him>  Magnus,  a  consular  person,  ' 
and  some  others,  had  plotted  to  break  down  a  wooden 
bridge,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  passed  it,  and  thus  to 
abandon  him  to  the  enemy.  But  this  being  discovered, 
gave  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural 
severity,  upon  this  pretext  akme  causing  above  4000  to 
be  slain.  Shortly  after,  some  of  Alexander's  old  soldiavs 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  camp,  proclaimed  one 
Quarcianus  as  emperor,  who  had  been  lately  disgusted 
at  Maximinus  for  being  dismissed  from  employmoit 
The  soldiers,  in  fact,  constrained  him  to  accept  of  the^ 
dangerous  superiority  to  which  he  was  exposed :  and 
shortly  after,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  person  who 
had  been  the  promoter  of  his  advancement,  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  and  carried  his  head  to  Maximinus ; 
who  received  him  kindly  at  first,  but  soon  put  him  to  a 
cruel  death,  for  his  complicated  guilt  of  treason  and 
treachery. 

These  partial  insurrections  were  soon  after  followed  I 

by  a  spirit  o£  general  discontent  throughout  all  the 
empire.  The  provinces  of  Africa  were  the  first  that 
showed  their  detestation  of  the  tyrant,  whose  extortions 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  insupportable. 
They  first  slew  his  procurator;  and  afterwards  consider* 
ing  how  <langerous  a  ci  i;ne  they  had  committed,  they 
resolved  to  tlirow  off  all  expectations  of  pardon,  and  SN 
create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconsul  Ge^ 
of  Africa,  a  person  of  great  fame  for  his  virtues,  and  P*^ 
highly  reverenced  for  a  blameless  life  ^f  near  80,  "* 
Him,  xlierefore,  tliey  determined  to  elect  •  and  ac- 
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cordingly  the  soldiers  and  natives  assembling  together, 
tumultaously  entered  his  house,  resolved  to  put  their 
design  in  execution.  Gordian,  who  at  first  supposed 
they  were  come  to  kill  him,  being  made  sensible  of 
their  intentions,  utterly  refused  their  offer,  alleging  his 
extreme  age,  and  Maximinus's  power.  But  all  his  op- 
position was  vain  :  they  constrained  him  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  dignity ;  and  he,  M'ith  his  son  Gordian, 
-who  was  46  years  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.  Be- 
ing thus  raised  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
inan  immediately  wrote  to  the  senate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would 
only  keep  his  audiority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  present  oppressor.  The  senate  very  joy- 
fully confirmed  his  election,  adjudging  Maximinus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  state.  The  citizens  also 
fehowed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  cause :  they  flew  upon  such 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maximinus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces ;  even  some  who  were  innocent  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  blind  rage  of  the  multitude.  So  great  an 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  against  the  interests 
of  Maximinus,  the  senate  were  resolved  to  drive  the 
cipposition  to  the  extreme ;  and  accordingly  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  their  security,  ordering  Maxi* 
minus's  governors  to  be  displaced,  and  commanding 
all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor. 
This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  parts,  as 
people  were  affected  to  one  or  the  other  ])arty:  in  some 
provinces  the  governors  were  slain ;  in  others,  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  senate ;  w  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt 
the  consequences  of  the  civil  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  Maximinus  was  informed 
t>f  these  charges  against  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo- 
Temable.  He  roared  like  a  savage  beast,  and  violent- 
ly struck  his  head  against  the  wall,  showing  every  in- 
stance of  ungovernable  distraction.  At  length  his  fury 
being  somewhat  subsided,  he  called  his  whole  array  to- 
gether; and,  in  a  set  speech,  exhorted  them  to  re- 
venge  his  cause,  giving  them  the  strongest  assurances 
that  they  should  possess  the  estates  of  all  such  as  had 
offended.  The  smdiers  unanimously  promised  to  be 
faithful :  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  usual 
acclamations ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to« 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  slaughter  and  re- 
venge. However,  he  found  many  obstacles  to  his  inv- 
petuosity ;  and,  though  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
dispatch,  his  marches  were  incommodious  and  slow. 
The  tumultuous  and  disobedient  armies  of  the  empire 
were  at  present  very  different  from  the  legions  that 
were  led  on  by  Sylla  or  Ceesar ;  they  were  loaded  with 
baggage,  and  followed  by  slaves  and  women,  rather 
resembling  an  eastern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta* 
lion.  To  these  inconveniences  also  was  added  the 
hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  the  ini> 
habitants  all  abandoning  dieir  houses  upon  his  ap- 
proach, and  securing  their  provisions  in  proper  hiding- 
places.  However,  in  this  complication  of  inconveni- 
ences and  misfortunes,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  fa- 
vourable appearance  in  Africa:  for  Capeliamis,  the 
governor  of  Numidia,  raised  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  marched  against  Gordian,  towards  Car- 
thage ;  where  he  fought  Uie  younger  Gordian,  slew  him, 
and  destroyed  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
strangled  himself  in  his  own  girdle.    Capelianus  piursii-* 
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ing  his  victory,  entered  Carthage;  where  he  gave  a  f^*''»»«' 
loose  to  pillage  and  slau^hter,  under  a  pretence  of  re,  ^■'•^V''**"' 
venging  the  cause  of  Maximinus.  The  news  of  these 
successes  was  soon  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  now  in- 
creased his  diligence,  and  flattered  himself  witli  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  his  large  army  by 
hasty  journies  into  Italy,  threatening  destruction  to  all 
his  opposers,  and  ardently  wishing  for  fresh  opportunities 
of  slaughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  senate 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat.  They  now  saw  them- 
selves not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Gordian 
and  his  son,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied ;  but  also  op- 
posed by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
victorious  army,  directly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditating  nothing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afflicting 
exigence,  tliey,  with  great  solemnity,  met  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  and  after  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tions, chose  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly;  399 
These  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  Pupienus 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar-  •"<*  Balbi- 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation ;  S^^IJ" 
and  being  now  appointed  to  oppose  Maximinus,  they  emperan^ 
made  what  levies  tliey  could,  Doth  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  these,  Pupienus  marclied  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  invaders,  leaving  tlie  city  to  a  fresh  and 
unlooked  for  calamity.  This  was  occasionod  by  two 
of  Maximinus's  solders,  who,  entering  the  senate- 
house,  were  slain  by  two  senators.  This  quickly  gave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  prsetorian  soldiers,  who  in- 
stantly resolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  citizens;  so  that  nothing  was  seen  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  slaughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  uni- 
versal confusion,  the  calamity  was  increased  by  the 
soldiers  setting  the  city  on  fire,  while  the  wretched  in- 
habitants were  combating  each  other  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames. 

Nevertheless,  Maximinus  himself,  in  whose  favour 
these  seditions  were  promoted,  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
fortunate.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  new  election  of 
emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and  be  passed  the 
Alps,  expecting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to  refresh  his  fa- 
tigued andfami^ed  army  in  that  fertile  pan  of  the  coun- 
try. But  in  this  he  was  entirely  disappointed;  the  senate 
had  taken  such  care  to  remove  all  kinds  of  sustenance  to 
fortified  places,  that  he  still  found  himself  reduced  to  bis 
former  necessities,  while  his  army  began  to  murmur  for 
want  To  thisanother  disappointment  was  added  shortly  .^ 
after:  for  approaching  tife  city  of  Aquileia,which  he  ex-  Aquileia 
pected  to  enter  without  any  difficulty,  he  was  astonished  besieged  hy 
to  find  it  prepared  for  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  Maximi- 
resolved  to  hold  out  a  regular  si^e.  This  city  wa3  well  ""*• 
fortified  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  averse 
to  Maximinus's  government ;  but  what  added  still  more 
to  its  strength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excellent  gene- 
rals, Crispinus  and  Menephilis,  who  had  so  well  furnish- 
ed  it  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  Maximinus  found 
no  small  resistance,  even  in  investing  the  place.  Hi&first 
attempt  was,  to  take  the  city  by  storm;  but  the  besieged 
threw  down  such  quantities  of  scalding  pitch  and  sulphur 
upon  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  the 
assault.  He  then  determined  upon  a  blockade;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  so  resolute,  tliat  even  the  old  men  and 
children  were  seen  combating  upon  the  walls,  while  the 
"women  cut  off  their  hair  to  fumisn  the  8oldier|with  bow-  ^ 
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ttomfr  stnng0.  Maximinus's  rage  at  this  uneitfected  opposition 
^^X^^  was  now  ungovernable :  having  no  enemy  to  wreck  his 
resentment  upon,  he  turned  it  against  his  own  command- 
ers. He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the 
city  had  held  out  through  their  neglect  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  matle  great  depradations  upon  the  rest  of 
his  army.  Nothing  now  appeared  on  either  side  to  ter- 
minate the  contest,  except  the  total  destruction  of 
either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus's  own  army  a 
while  rescued  the  declining  empire  from  destruction^ 
and  saved  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  soldiers  being 
long  harassed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of  re- 
401  volts  on  every  side,  resolved  to  terminate  their  calami- 
ties by  the  tyrant's  death.  His  great  strength,  and  his 
being  always  armed,  were,  at  first,  the  principal  motives 
to  deter  any  from  assassinating  him ;  but  at  length  having 
made  his  guards  accomplices  in  their  design,  they  set 
upon  him,  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  hi^  son,  whom  he  had  raade  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  without  any  opposition,  after  an  usurpation 
of  about  three  ye.>rs,  and  in  the  6Adi  year  of  his  9Lfi;t. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dog»  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti- 
nued for  some  time  emperors  without  opposition  But 
the  pretorian  soldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  treason,  soon  resolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  dissensions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themselves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall:  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wisilom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  restrain  the  mutual  jealousy  of  each 
•ther's  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  superiority  from 
his  great  experience ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  aspi- 
ring upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

In  this  ill-judged  contest,  the  prictorian  soldiers, 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  set  upon  them  in  their  pa- 
lace, at  a  time  their  guards  were  amused  with  seeing 
the  Capitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu- 
multuous approach,  sent  with  the  utmost  speed  for 
assistance  from  his  colleague ;  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
suspicion  that  something  was  designed  only  against  him-> 
self,  refused  to  send  such  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
next  his  person.  Thus  the  seditious  soldiers  found  an 
wise  Pupie-  easy  access  to  both  the  emperors  apartments ;  and  drag- 
nut  and  gijig  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp,  slew  tbem 
both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  streets,  as  a  dread- 
ful instance  of  their  sedition. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  aqrident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandson  of  him  who  was  slain  in  Africa,  and  decla- 
red him  emperor  on  the  spot  The  senate  and  people 
had  been  long  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suffering 
proclaimed  their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army ;  so  that 
cmpeior.  ^  ^hey  could  do  in  the  present  instance  was  to  con- 
firm their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  1 6  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  seemed  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  M'ere,  to  unite  the  opposing  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  reconcile  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  otlier.  His  learning  is  said  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  ;  and  we  arc  assured  that  he  had  62,000 
books  in  his  library.  His  respect  for  Misithteus,  his 
governor  and  instructor,  was  such,  thnt  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counsels  in  all  the  criti- 
cal circumstances  of  his  reign. 

The  first  four  years  of  this  emperor's  reign  were 
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attended  with  the  utmost  prosperity  ;  but  in  the  fif^ 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  east,  that  Sa- 
por, king  of  Persia,  had  furiously  invaded  the  confines  ^ 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  ^^, 
pillaged  Syria,  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.    Besides  bstar  ' 
the  Persians,  the  Goths  also  invaded  the  empire  on 
their  side,  pouring  down  like  an  inundation  from  die 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their   residence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.     To  oppose  both  these  inva«ioii% 
Gordian  prepared  an  armv  :  and  having^  gained  some 
victories  over  the  Goths>  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  whom  be  defeated 
upon  several  occasions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
disgrace.      In   gaining  these  advanta|res,    Misitlueu% 
whom  he  had  made  praetorian  praefect,  had  the  princi- 
pal share ;  but  he  dying  soon  after  (as  it  is  supposed, 
being  poisoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,    who  was  v^ 
pointed  his  successor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  seemed 
to  die  with  him.     The  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
supplied  with  provisions  as  usual ;  murmnrs  were  hewd 
to  prevail,  and  these  were  artfully  fomentei)  by  Phiiipi 
Things  thus  p?  oceeding  from  bad  to  worse,  Philip  was    |- 
at  first  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the  empire;  ]««» 
shortly  after,  investe '  with  the  sole  power;  &nd,  stid^' 
length,  finding  himself  capable  of  perpetrating  his  long  1^' 
meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order,  ahun,  io  ^ 
the  2Sd  year  of  his  age,  after  a  successful  reign  of  near 
six  years. 

Philip  having  tlius  murdered  his  b«iefactor,  was  sa 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledj^ed  euipcm 
by  the  army.  The  senate  also,  though  thev  seemed  at 
first  to  oppose  his  power,  confirmed  his  election,  and 
gave  him,  as  usual,  the  title  of  Attgusftis.  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ;  being 
the  son  of  an  obscure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  asso- 
ciated his  son,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire ;  and,  in  order  to  aecure  his  power  at 
home,  made  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  nuut:hed  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  way,  having  conceived 
a  desire  to  visit  his  native  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  Phiiippoj)olis ;  and  from  thence  n- 
turning  to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and 
treated  with  all  the  marks  of  submission,  though  not 
of  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he  caused  ^ 
the  secular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence  ^'  \ 
superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  being  just  1000*|^ 
years  afVer  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occasion  of  ^ 
these  garres,  we  are  told  that  boUi  Philip  and  his  son 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  usurper  does  no  great  ho- 
nour to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embnoe 
A\'e  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  histories  of  the  times  -  ve 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invaded  the  empire, 
Marinus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  who  was  sent  against 
tliem,  revolted,  and  caused  himself  to  be  declared  em- 
peror. This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  the  army  which  had  raised  him  repented  of 
their  rashness,  deix)seil  him  with  equal  levity,  and  pot 
him  to  death.  Dcciiis  was  the  person  whom  Philip 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.  The  chief  merit  of  Decius  with  the  empercff 
was,  that  when  Marin  us  had  rebelled,  he  averred  in  the 
aenr-te,  Thdt  Uie  traitor's  presumption  would  be  very 
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stiortlyhis  ruin  ;  which,  when  it  happened  tccordingly, 
Philip  appointed  hi  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the 
rel)elliou8  army.  DeCiiiSp  who  was  a  man  of  great  subti- 
lity,  being  entrusted  with  so  much  power,  upon  arriving 
at  Ae  army,  found  tht^t  the  soldiers  were  resolved  on  in* 
vetting  him  with  the  supreme  authority  He  therefore 
seemed  to  suffer  their  importunities,  as  if  through  con- 
straint ;  and.  in  the  mean  time,  sent  Philip  word,  that 
he  had  unwillingly  assumed  thetitle  of  emperor,  the  bet- 
ter to  !»ecure  it  for  the  rightful  possessor ;  adding  that  he 
only  looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up 
his  pretensionsand  title  together.  Philipknew  mankind 
too  well,  to  rely  upon  such  professions ;  he  therefore  got 
together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  several  pro- 
Ttnoes^  and  led  them  forward  towards  the  confines  of 
Italy.  However,  the  army  was  scarce  arrived  at  Ve- 
rona, when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Oecius,  and  setting 
violently  upon  Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow,  cut 
off  his  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  asunder,  separating  the 
under  jaw  from  the  upper.  Such  was  the  deserved  death 
of  Philip,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  al\er  a  rei^^n  of 
siboutfiveyears  ;  Deciusbeing  univemlly acknowledged 
as  his  successor,  A.  D»  848. 

The  activity  and  wisdom  of  Decius  in  some  measure 
stopped  the  hastening  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  senate  seemed  to  think  so  highly  of  his  mei  its,  that 
they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and  indeed  he 
seemed  in  every  instance  to  consult  their  dignity  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks  of  people. 
He  permitted  them  to  choose  a  censor^  as  was  the  cu« 
atom  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome  ;  and  Valerian^ 
his  general,  a  man  of  such  strict  morals  thiit  his  lite  was 
said  to  be  a  continual  censorship,  was  chosen  to  thatdig- 
ni^.—  But  no  virtues  could  now  prevent  the  approach- 
ing downfallof  the  state;  the  obstinatedispute^  between 
the  Pagans  and  the  Christians  within  the  empire,  and 
the  unceasing  irruptions  of  barbarousnations  from  with- 
out, enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  remedy.     To 
stop  these,  a  persecut'onof  the  Christians,  who  were  now 
grown  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  people,  was  im- 
poUdcally,  not  to  say  unjustly  begun ;  in  which  thou« 
jands  were  pnt  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of  cruelty  tried 
in  vain  to  lessen  their  growing  number.     This  persecu- 
tion was  succeeded  by  dreadful  devastations  from  the 
Goths  particularly  in  Thrace  and  Moesia,  where  they 
hadbeen  mostsuccessful.  These  irruptions  Decius  went 
to  oppose  in  person  ;  andcoming  toan  engagement  with 
them,  slew  80,000  ofthe  barbarians  in  one  l»ttle.  How* 
ever,  being  resolved  to  pursue  his  victory,he  was,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gallus  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile, 
where  the  king  of  the  Goths  had  secret  information  to 
attack  him*     In  this  disadvantageous  situation,  Decius 
first  saw  his  son  lulled  with  an  arrow,  and  soon  after  bis 
whole  army  put  to  the  rout     Wherefore,  resolving  not 
to  survive  his  loss,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  in« 
stantly  plunging  into  a  quagmire*  was  swallowed  up, 
and  his  body  could  never  be  found  aften     He  died  in 
the  50th  year  of  hiu  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  two 
years  and  six  months ;  leaving    the  character  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire,  if  human  means  could  have  ef- 
fected it. 

Ciallus,  who  hnd  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army, 
had  address  enough  to  get  himself  declared  emperor  by 
that  part  of  it  which  survived  the  defeat;  he  was  45 
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years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  tmd  Was  descifrhded 
from  an  honourable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dis. 
honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  of  t lie  btate,  agree« 
ing  to  pay  a  considerable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  repress.  Having  thus  pur- 
chased a  sliort  remission  from  war,  by  the  disgiace  of 
his  country,  he  returned  to  Home,  to  give  a  loose  to 
his  pleasures,  regardless  of  the  wretched  situatiuh  of 
the  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  thnn  the  state  of 
the  Hom^n  provinces  at  this  time.     The  Goths  and  MiieraUtf 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  satisfied  with  their  late  ttA^p  of  di# 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eastern  c>"P^* 
parts  of  Euro'pe.     On  this  other  side,  the  Persians  and 
ScjTthians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mesopo* 
tamia  and  Syria.     The  emperor,  regardless  of  every 
national  calamity,  was  lost  in  debauch  and  sensuality 
at  home;   and  the  Vag'^ns  were  allowetl  a  power  of 
persecuting  the  ("hristians  through  all  parts  of  the 
state ;  these  calamities  i^ere  succeeded  by  a  pestilence, 
that  seemed  to  have  in'  general  spread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  several 
years  in  an  unheard  of  manner ;  and  all  these  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  shortly  after,  between  Gal« 
lus  and  his  general  .£milianus,  who  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  hie 
conquering  army.     Gallus  hearing  this,  was  soon  rou« 
sed  from  me  intoxications  of  pleasure,  and  prepared  to 
oppose  his  dangerous  rival     Both  armi^  met  in  Mqb» 
sia,    and   a  battle  ensued,  in  which  iEtnilianus  was 
victorious,  and  Gallus  with  his  son  Were  slain.     His 
death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  such  as  to  de* 
serve  the  detestation  of  posterity.    He  died  in  the  i-Tth 
year  of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  <^  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  which  the  empire  suffered  inex* 
pressible  calamities.    iEmilianus,  after  his  victory  over 
Gallus,  expected  to  be  acknowledged  emperor ;    but 
he  soon  found  himself  miserably  disappointed.     The 
senate  refused  to  acknowledge  his  claims ;  and  an  army 
that  Was  stationed  near  the  Alps  chose  Valerian,  their 
own  commander^  to  succeed  to  the  throne.     In  conse- 
quence  of  this,  .£milianus*s  soldiers  began  to  consider 
Uieir  general  as  an  obstacle  to  the  universal  tranquil* 
hty,  and  slew  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  of  a 
civil  war* 

Valerian  being  thus  universally  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  set  about 
reforming  the  state  with  a  spirit  that  seemed  to  mark 
a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.     But  reformation 
was  then  grown  almost  impracticable.     The  disputes 
between  the  Pagans  and  Christians  divided  the  empire 
as  before ;  and  a  dreadful  persecution  of  the  latter  en- 
sued.    The  northern  nations  overran  the  Roman  do* 
minions  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  ever ;  and 
the  empire  began  to  be  usurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty       4 1 1 
leaders,  each  ^  whom,  neglecting  the  general  state,  set  ^^j^***. 
up  for  himself.   To  add  to  these  calamities,  the  Persians,  ^ner.'and 
under  their  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria ;  and  coming  aueliy  in* 
into  Mesopotamia,  took  the  unfortunate  Valerian  pri-  tulud  by 
soner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppose  them.  ^  ^^' 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  tlie  cruel-  ^"^ 
ties,  which  were  practised  upon  this  unhappy  monarch, 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     Sapor,  we 
are  told,  always  used  him  as  a  footstool  for  mounting  his 
horse ;  he  added  the  bitterness  of  ridicule  to  his  insults, 
Gg2       ^  wd 
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Rone,  and  usually  obserred^  That  an  attitade  lika  that  to  which 
^""nr^  Valerian  was  reduced^  was  the  best  statue  that  could 
be  erected  in  honour  of  his  victory.  This  horrid  life  of 
insult  and  sufferance  continued  for  seven  years^  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Persian's  command- 
ing^iis  prisoner's  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
causing  him  to  be  flayed  alive. 
il2  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 

•^aded^^'^  Persians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  no  sooner 
all  sides  by  ''Cached  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
the  barbs-  ^^X  poured  on  all  sides  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itself,  with  utter  destruction.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravaged  Pontus  and  Asia,  committing  every- 
where dreadful  devastations  ;  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
having  overrun  Rbsetia,  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna ; 
putting  all  to  fire  and  sword ;  the  Quadi  and  Sarma- 
tians  seized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia  ; 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Tarraco  and  other  important 
plkces  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gallienus, 
the  son  oi  Valerian,  having  promised  to  revenge  his 
father's  captivity,  and  repress  the  barbarians,  was  cho« 
sen  emperor  without  apy  opposition.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul ;  but  hastened  into  Italy,  from  whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle.— 
jki  Dacta  and  Pannonia,  also,  the  barbariana  were  dri- 
ven back  by  Regillianus,  who  commanded  ^ere,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  gained  several  victoiiea  in  one 
day. 

•  But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus^  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and  universally  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  soldiery,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  generally  acknowled- 
ged as  well  as  in  Mcssia.  Gallienus  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  Illyricum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight  Some  authors  tell  us 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  after  the  battle  by  his  own 
soldiers ;  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus, 
who  used  his  victory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paaal- 
leled.  The  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of 
his  officers,  will  show  the  disposition  of  this  emperor ; 
*'  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  (says  he)  with  your  putting 
to  death  only  such  as  have  borne  arms  against  me,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field:  you  must  in  every  city 
destroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young ;  spare  none  who 
have  wished  ill  to  me;  none  who  have  spoken  ill  of  me 
the  son  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes. 
Ingenuus  emperor !  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without 
mercy  :  you  understand  me ;  do  then  as  you  know  I 
would  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand." 
In  consequence  of  these  cruel  orders,  a  most  dreadful 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ;  and,  in 
several  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  who  bad  formerly  serve:!  under  Ingenuus,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Mcesia  who  had  escaped  the  general 
slaughter,  provoked  by  these  cruelties,,  proclaimed  Re- 
gillianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de- 
scended, as  was  said,  from  the  celebrated  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered ;  and  had,  by  se- 
veral gallant  actions,  gained  reputation  in  the  Rpman 
armies.     After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 
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great  advantap^et  over  the  Sarmatians  ;  but  was  soon      ^Umt 
after  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers.  These  revolts  were    ^^^y^"^ 
quickly  followed  by  many  others  Indeed  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
held  with  so  loose  a  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  usurpers 
should  start  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.     The 
great  number  of  usurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 
about  this  time  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of       414 
the  thirty  tyrants.  However,  there  were  only  ip  ;  vi«.  "^^  *"*y 
Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balista,   Udenatus  and  Zenobia  ^y™"*" 
in  the  east :  in  Gaul,  and  the  western  provinces.  Post* 
humus,  Lollianus,  Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria, 
Marius,  and  Tetricus :  in  lilyricum,'  and  on  the  eon- 
fines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuu^   Regillianus,  and  Au- 
reolus ;  in  Pontus,  Saturninus ;  in  Isauria,  Trebellia- 
nus ;  in  Thessaly,  Piso ;  in  Achaia,  Valens ;  in  Egypt^ 
.Smilianus ;  and  in  Africa,  Celsus.     Several  of  these 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrants,  were  emi«. 
nent  examples  of  virtue,  and  almost  all  of  them  were 
possessed  of  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and  ability. 
The  principal  reason  assigned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  character  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
nor  soldiers  could  bear  to  serve.     Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  forced  by  the  soldiers  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity  much  ar^ainst  their  will.  '*  You  have  lost,"  said 
Saturninus  to  his  soldiers  when  they  invested  him  with 
the  purple,  "  a  very  useful  commander,  and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor."    The  apprehoisinns  of  Sa- 
turninus were  justified  by  the  event.  Of  the  19  usurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
in>  Italy  and  Rome  Gallienus  alone  continued  to  be  ac> 
knowledged  emperor,     'that  prince  indeed  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  AtiguHus, 
who  continued  to  possess  an  independent  sovereignty  ia. 
the  east  all  his  lifetime,  and  cm  his  death  transmitted^ 
it  to  his  wife  Zenobia.     See  Palmyra. 

The  consequences  of  thesenumeroususurpations  were  patiacoLe- 
the  most  fatal  that  can  be  conceived.     The  elections  of  queocet  ef 
these  precarious  emperors,  their  life  and  death,  were  thcM  mur- 
equally  destructive  to  their  subjects  and  adherents.  The  P*tioB>* 
price  of  their  elevation  was  instantly  paid  to  the  troops 
by  an  immense  donative  drawn  from  the  exhausted  peo« 
pie.     However  virtuous  their  character,  and  however 
pure  their  inte^itions  might  be,  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  usurpation 
by  frequent  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.     When  they 
fell,  they  involved  armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall, 
as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  already  quoted. 
Whilst  the  forces  of  the  state  were  dispersed  in  private 
quarrels,  the  defenceless  provinces  lay  exposed  to  every 
invader.    The  bravest  uiiurpers  were  compelled,  by  the 
perplexity  of  their  situation,  to  conclude  dishonourable 
treaties  with  the  barbarians,  and  even  to  submit  te 
shameful  tributes,  and  introduce  such  numbers  of  bar« 
barians  into  the  Roman  service  as  seemed  sufficient  at 
once  to  overthrow  the  empire.  ^ig 

But  when  the  empire  seemed  thus  ready  to  sink  at  Galliennf 
once,  it  suddenly  revived  on  the  death  of  Gallienus,  who  murdered 
was  murdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  generals,  JJ^K*?*" 
while  he  besieged  Aureolus,  one  of  the  tyrants,  in  Mi-  ^^„,/ 
Ian.     His  death  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all,  except 
his  soldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  trea- 
chery by  the  plunder  of  Milan.     But  being  frustrated 
in  these  expectations^  and  in  some  measure  kept  within 
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bounds  by  tbe  largesses  of  Martian,  Flavius  Claudius 
was  nominated  to  succeed,  and  joyfully  accepted  by  all 
orders  of  the  state,  and  his  title  confirmed  by  the  senate 
and  the  peop'e. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  assured  of  this  emperor's  li- 
neage and  country.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  bom  in 
Dalmatia,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  family  there  ; 
others  assert  that  he  was  a  Trojan ;  and  others,  that  he 
was  son  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  descent,  bis  merits  were  by  no  means 
doubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduct, 
having  performed  the  most  eminent  services  against  the 
Goths,  who  had  long- continued  to  make  irruptions  in- 
to the  empire.  He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equa^ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  viw 
gour  of  his  mind ;  he  was  chaste  and  temperate,  a  re- 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  severe  punisher  of  such  as 
tmnsgressed  the  laws.  Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
some  measure  put  a  stop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  once  more  seemed  to  restore  the  glory  of 
Rome. 

His  first  success,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
against  Aureolus,  whom  be  defeated  near  \1  ilan.-  His 
next  expedition  was  to  oppose  the  Goths^  airainst  whom 
he  led  a  very  numerous  army.  These  barbarians  had 
made  their  principal  and  most  successful  irruptions  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  swarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
badpilhged  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  long 
been  the  school  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  had  no  veneration  for  those  em- 
bellishments that  tend  to  soften  and  humanize  the  min<l« 
but  destroyed  all  monuments  of  taste  and  learning  with 
the  most  savage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
books  in  order  to  bum  them,  one  of  the  commamlers 
dissuaded  them  from  the  design,  alleging,  that  the  time 
nrhich  the  Grecians  should  waste  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire 
seemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  side,  but  almost  on 
erery  quarter.  At  tlie  same  time,  above  300,000  of 
these  barbarians  (the  Hemli,  the  Tmtsngi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  nameless  and  unciviliaed  nations)  came 
down  die  river  Danube,  with  2000  ships,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  spreading  terror  and  devastation 
on  every  side. 

In  this  state  of  universal  dismay,  Claudius  alone  seem* 
ed  to  continue  unshaken.  He  marched  his  dispropor- 
tioned  army  against  the  savage  invaders  ;  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  such  an  engagement,  as  the  forces 
of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  victorious,  and  made  an  incredi- 
ble slaughter  of  the  enemy.  The  whde  of  their  great 
army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners :  houses 
were  filled  with  their  arms;  and  scarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  f  umished  with  slaves  from  those 
that  survived  the  defeat  The  successes  weie  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  so  that 
the  Goths,  for  a  considerable  time  after,  made  but  a 
feeble  opposition.  He  some  time  after,  marched  against 
the  revolted  Grermans,  and  overthrew  them  with  consi- 
derable slaughter.  His  last  expedition  was  to  oppose 
Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  his  two  puissant  rivals  in  the  em- 
pire. But  on  bis  march,  aa  he  approached  near  Sirmi- 
um,  in  Pannonis,  he  was  seized  with  a  pestilential  fe- 
ver, of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret 
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of  his  subjects,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Roman 
empire.  His.  reign,  which  was  not  of  quite  two  years 
continuance,  was  active  and  successful;  and  such  is 
the  character  given  of  him  by  historians,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  united  in  himself  the  moderation  of  Au- 
gustus, the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  ike  piety  of  Antoni- 
nus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  choice  of  Aurelian,  who  was  at  that 
time  master  of  the  horse,  and  esteemed  the  most  valiant 
commander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  as 
Quintillus,  the  brother  of  the  decreased  emperor,  put  in 
his  claim,  and  was  for  a  while  acknowledged  at  Rome. 
But  his  authority  was  of  very  short  duration  :  for  find- 
ing  himself  abandoned  l)y  those  who  at  first  instigated 
him  to  declare  for  the  thfone,  he  chose  to  prevent  the 
severity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  causing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 
but  17  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  universally  acknowledged  by 
all  the  states  of  the  empire,  assumed  the  command, 
wiUi  a  greater  show  of  power  than  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed  for  some  time  before.  This  active  monarch  was 
bora  of  mean  and  obscure  parentage  in  Dacia,  and  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  He  had  spent  the  early  part  of  iiis  life  in  the 
army,  and  had  risen  through  all  the  gradations  of  mi*i 
litary  duty.  He  was  of  unshaken  courage  and  ama« 
zing  strength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40  of  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at  several  dif- 
ferent  times.  In  short,  his  valour  and  expedition  were 
such,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  in 
fact,  only  wanted  mildness  and  clemency  to  be  every* 
way  his  equaL 

The  whole  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  spent  in  re«  ^^  S^at 
pressing  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  in  hum-  •'**^ 
blinff  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  punish-  SSSmbu 
ing  the  monstrous  irregularities  of  his  own  subjects.  He 
defeated  .the  Mareomanni,  who  had  invaded  Italy,  in 
threeseveral  engagements,andat  lengthtotally  destroy* 
ed  their  army.  He  was  not  less  successful  against  Ze- 
nobia, the  queen  of  the  East,  a  woman  of  the  most  he- 
roic qualifications,  who  had  long  di^slaimed  the  Roman 
power,  and  esUblished  an  empire  of  her  own,  as  is  rela- 
ted under  the  article  pALMYitA. 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  justice,  to  bring 
back  virtue  also.  He  was  very  strict  in  punishing  the 
crimes  of  the  soldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieutenants, 
he  insisted  that  the  peasants  should  not  bepluiidered  up- 
on any  pretences ;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a  grain  of 
salt,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  should  be  exacted  unjustly.  He 
caused  a  soldier,  who  had  committed  adultery  with  his 
hostess,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops  of  two  trees, 
forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other;  which  being 
let  loose,  and  suddenly  recoiling,  tore  the  criminal  in 
twa  This  was  a  severity  that  might  take  the  name  of 
cruelty ;  but  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  some  measure,  re- 
quired it.  In  these  punishments  inflicted  on  the  guilty, 
the  Christians,  who  had  all  along  been  growing  more 
numerous,  were  sharers.  Against  these  he  diew  up  se- 
veral letters  and  edicts,  which  showed  that  he  intended 
a  very  severe  persecution  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the 
credulous  historians  of  the  times^  he  was  diverted  just  as  | 
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he  wai  iroing  to  »]gn  them  by  a  thnnderlioU,  which  fe^ 
"^  »  —'  so  near  his  person,  that  all  the  people  judged  him  to  be 
destroyed. 

Bat,  however  Heaven  mij^ht  have  interposed  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  bis  severities  at  last  were  the 
cause  of  his  destruction.  Menesthus,  his  principal  se- 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  some  fault 
which  he  had  committed,  hegan  to  consider  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpo#e» 
he  forged  a  roll  <^  the  names  of  several  persons,  whom 
he  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death, 
adding  his  own  to  strengthen  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  scroll  thus  cohtrived  was  shown  with 
all  air  of  the  utmost  secrecy  to  some  of  the  pereons  con- 
cerned ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  safety^  immediately 
agreed  with  him  to  destroy  the  emperor.  This  resolu- 
tion was  soon  put  in  execntiorr;  for,  as  the  emperor  pas- 
4t0  sed  with  a  small  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towards 
He  »  mur-  Byzantium,  the  conspirators  set  upon  him  at  once,  and 
**"^  slew  him  with  very  small  resi^tonce.  He  was  nlain  in  the 
60th,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  a;je,  afWr 
a  very  active  reign  of  almost  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  whidi  had 
formerly  infested  the  empire,  were,  bythelaAtmnnarch's 
activity,  so  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  seemed  to 
be  none  that  would  venture  to  declare  himself  a  candi- 
date. The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  senate ;  and, 
^^^       on  the  other  side,  the  !»en8te  declined  it ;  «o  that  a  space 
Tadtufl        of  near  eight  months  elapsed  in  these  negoc*iatioii«.    At 
choMn  em*  length,  however,  the  senate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
ptror.  man  of  great  merit,  and  noway  ambitioas  of  the  ho- 

nours that  were  offered  him.  Upon  lieing  solicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  first  refused,  aiifl  retired  to 
his  country  house  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  iroportu- 
nit'es  ;  but  t^eiitg  at  ler^gtH  p.evailed  upon,  he  accepted 
the  reins  of  government,  being  at  that  time  75  years 
old. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  government  was  the  pu- 
nishment of  those  who  had  conspired  against  the  late 
empemr.  Nfene^^thus  was  impaled  alive,  his  bo  ly  be- 
ing thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  be<ists  :  his  estnie 
also  was  confiscated  to  the  exchequer ;  and  his  ready 
money,  which  was  very  considerable,  applied  towards 
paying  the  army.  During  this  short  reign,  t^e  senate 
aeemed  to  have  a  large  share  of  authority,  and  the  hi- 
storiHns  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  praises  to  such 
.  emperors  as  were  thus  wUling  to  divide  their  power.-— 
Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  consulship  for  his  bro. 
ther  Probua,  he  was  refused  it  by  the  senate :  at  which 
he  seemed  no  way  moved,  but  calmly  remarked  that 
the  senate  best  knew  whom  to  cfaooee.  This  modera- 
tion prevailed  in  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct :  he  was  ex- 
tremeiy  temperate ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furnished 
with  nothing  expensive:  he  even  prohibited  his  empress 
from  wearing  jewels,  and  forbade  the  use  of  gold  and 
embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the  me- 
mory of  such  men  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  coun- 
try. He  particularly  esteemed  the  works  of  his  name- 
sake Tacitus  thehistorian;commandingthat  they  should 
be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  that  many  copiesof  them  should  be  transcribed 
at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  such  mo« 
A2i  deration  and  justice,  only  wanted  continuance  to  have 
His  death,  marie  the  empire  happy  ;  but  after  enjoying  the  empire 
about  JBix  months^  he  died  of  a  fever  in  his  march  to  op- 
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pose  the  Persians  and  Scythians^  who  had  invaded  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Tacitus  the  arm  j  seemed  divided 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  ;  one  part  of  it  cho«e  Flo- 
rianus,  brother  to  the  deceased ;  but  th«  majority  were 
for  some  time  undetermined.  They  allei^ed  amongst 
each  other  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  tfttineot  for  va- 
lour, honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the  last 
virtue  being  that  chiefl\  insisted  upon,  the  whole  army, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  cried  uut  that  Plx>bua  sbocud 
be  emperor.  He  was  acoonlingly  confirmed  in  thia  dig- 
nity with  the  usual  solemnities :  and  Fiorianus  finding 
himself  deserted,  evon  by  thoee  legions  whohad  promis* 
ed  to  stand  up  in  his  rapport^  opened  hia  arterict  and 
bled  himself  to  death, 

Probus  was  44  years  old,  when  h^  aacended  the 
throne,  being  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Sirmium  in 
Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  soldier  from  bis  ycNith  He 
becwi  early  te  distinguish  hamseU  for  his  discipline  and 
valour  ;  being  frequently  the  liratman  who  in  besicgiog 
towns  scaled  the  wa^ls,  or  that  bnm  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  He  wa^  nolestremariuible  for  aingle  combats, 
and  saving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  cicisens.  Nor 
was  his  activity  and  courage,  when  ele(«ted  to  the  em- 
pire, le»s  apparent,  than  in  his  private  Otatioo.  He  firrt 
rrpres8edtheGermansinGaul,of  whomhc  alew4O0,00a 
He  then  marclied  into  Dalmati^  to  oppose  and  sabdac 
the  Sarmatians.  From  thence  he  led  hia  forces  into  | 
Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  sue  for  peace.  He  af-  gi* 
ter  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Asia  ;  aubdued  the  ^ 
province  of  Fi^auria ;  and  marching  onward,  ccmquered 
a  people  called  the  Blem^s  /.  who,  leaving  their  native 
forests  of  Ethiopia,  had  posscsbed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and  Judea.  nnd  had  continued  ina  state  of  rebellion  sines 
the  reign  of  Gallicnus.  Narses  also,  the  king  of  Persii, 
submit  ed  at  his  approach :  and  upon  hia  return  into 
Europe,  he  divided  the  depopulete<l  paru  of  Thncc 
among  its  barbarous  invaders:  a  circumstance  that  af* 
terwranis  producd  gre^t  cnlamiiies  to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  suppressing 
intestine  commotio!ifl.  Siiturxinus.  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  ?o  declare  himself  emperor,  waa  defeated 
and  slain.  Proculus  vlso  (a  person  remarkable  only  fbr 
his  great  ."ttachment  to  i^omcn,  and  >»ho  boaatid  in  a 
letter,  that  having  taken  100  Sarmatian  vinrins  prso- 
ners,  he  deprived  ten  ot  that  nume  in  one  r.i^ht,  and  all 
the  rest  within  a  fortniglit)  set  up  acainst  the  emperor; 
but  was  compelled  ti>  fly,  and  at  lenath  delivered  up  by 
the  Germans.  At  the  sume  time  Bon.  sus  (who  wasa 
remarkable  votary  to  Bacctius,  being  abie  to  drink  as 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  brin||r  disordered) 
rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himself  in  despair. 
Probus,  when  he  saw  him  immediately  alter  bis  death, 
could  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  and  raying,  <'  There 
hangs  not  a  man  but  a  cask."  Still,  however,  not* 
withstanding  every  effort  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire, 
the  barbarians  who  surrounded  it  kept  it  in  continual 
alarms.  They  were  frequently  repulsed  into  their  na- 
tive wilds,  but  theyas  oerrainlyretumed  with  fte^hrage 
and  increased  ferocity.  The  Geths  and  Vanda's,  fiwU 
ing  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domestic  disputes, 
renewed  their  accustomed  inroads,  and  once  more  felt 
the  punishment  of  their  presumptions.  They  were  con- 
quered in  several  engagements,  and  Probus  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  His  <^ve  ^^'^P^^^Py^ver,  wosld 
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hot  suffer  him  to  ecmtinue  at  rest  whilst  a  single  enemy 
was  left  to  conquer.  In  his  last  expedition  he  led  his 
soldiers  against  the  Persians ;  and  going  through  Sir- 
mium,  the  place  of  his  nativity^  he  there  employed  se- 
veral thousands  of  his  soldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that  was 
inconunodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues  of  this 
undertaking,  and  the  great  restraint  that  was  laid  upon 
the  soldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  conspiracy, 
which  ended  in  his  ruin :  for  taking  the  opportunity  as 
he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  set  upon  and  slew 
him  after  he  had  reigned  six  years  and  four  moQlfis 
with  general  approbation. 

Carus,  who  was  praetorian  prefect  to  the  deceased 
emperor,  was  chosen  by  the  army  to  succeed  him ,-  and 
he,  to  strengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  sons 
Carinus  and  Numerianms  with  him  in  command ;  the 
former  of  whom  was  as  much  sullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngest  was  virtuous,  modest,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  scarce  time  to  punish  the  mur- 
derers  of  the  late  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
fresh  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians ;  over  whom  he  gain- 
ed a  signal  victory.  The  Persian  monarch  also  made 
some  attempts  upon  the  empire;  but  Cams,  assured  his 
ambassadors,  that  if  their  master  persisted  in  his  obstina- 
cy, all  hi»  fields  should  shortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  showed  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  threat,  he  marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Ctesiphon, 
and  a  dreadfVil  battle  ensuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  victory.  What  the  result  of  this  success 
might  have  been,  is-  not  known ;:  for  he  was  shortly  af- 
ter struck  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many  others 
that  were  round  him«  Numerianus,  the  youngest  son, 
who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition,  was  in- 
consolable for  his  deadi ;  and  brought  such  a  disoider 
^pon  his  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  arm3r,  shut  up  in  a  close  litter.. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  after  sometime,  excited 
die  ambition  of  Aper,  his  father-in-law,  who  supposed 
that  he  could  now,  without  any  great  danger,  aim  at  the 
empire  himself.  He  therefore  hired  a  mereenary  villain 
to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter ;  and  the  better  tp 
conceal  the  fact,  gave  out  diat  he  was  still  alive,  but 
unable  to  endure  the  light  In  this  manner  was  the 
dead  body  carried  about  ^r  some  days,  Aper  continuing 
to  attend  it  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  respect,  and 
to  take  orders  as  usual.  The  offensiveness,  however,  of 
its  smell  at  length  discovered  the  treachery,  and  excited* 
an  universal  uproar  throughout  the  army.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tumult,  Diodesian,  one  of  the  most  noted  com- 
manders of  his  time,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  with  his 
own  hand  slew  Aper ;  having  thus,  as  it  is  said,  fulfilled 
a  prophecy,  which  had  said,  that  Dioclesian  diould  be^ 
emperor  after  he  had  slain  a  boar;  alluding  to  the  name 
of  his  rival,  which  signifies  a  boar.  Carinns,  the  re- 
maining son,  did  not  long  survive  his  father  andbrother; 
for  giving  himself  up  to  his  vices,  and  yet  at  the  same- 
time  opposing  the  new-made  emperor,  the  competitors- 
led  their  forces  into  Moesia;  where  Dioclesian  being 
victorious,  Carinus  was  slain  by  a  tribune  of  his  own 
army,  whose  wife  he  had  formerly  abused. 

Dioclesian  was  a  person  of  mean  birth ;  being  ac- 
counted, according  to  some,  the  son  of  a  scrivener ;  and 
of  a  slave,  according  to  others.  He  received  his  name 
from  Dioclea,  the  town  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  was 


about  40  years  old  when  he  was  elected  to  the  empire.    R'sm* 
He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus,  without  in-  ^""nr^ 
juring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.     Conscious  also 
that  die  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for  one  alone 
to  sustain,  he  took  in  Maximian,  his  general,  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his  equal  and      ^^ 
companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  assisting  each  Takn  Ma- 
other,  these  two  continued  to  live  in  strict  frieildship;  zimiui  for 
and  though  somewhat  differing  in  temper  (as  Maximian  ^  putnei^ 
was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations),  yet  they  con- 
curred in  promodng  the  general  good,  and  humbling 
their  enemies.     And  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  numerous 
or  formidable  enemies  to  oppose.  4M 

The  peasants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  danger*  I>>">n^- 
ous  insurrection,  imder  the  conduct  o£  Amandus  and  ^^  ^ 
Helianus.  but  were  subdued  by  Maximian.     Achilleus,  midi 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himself  empe- 
ror ;  imd  it  was  not  without  many  bloody  engagements 
that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Diodesian 
to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Roman  legions,, 
in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the  natives,  seized 
upon  the  public  revenues^and  plundered  those  who  con* 
tinned  in  their  duty.  These  were  also  subdued  by  Maxi« 
mian ;  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war,  constrained  to  sue 
for  peace.     About  the  same  time,  a  principal  comman* 
der  in  Britain  named  Carausivs,  proclaimed  himself  em«^ 
peror  and  possessed  himself  of  the  island.  To  oppose  this 
general's  claims,  Maximian  made  choice  of  Constantius 
Chkxrus,  whom  he  created  Caesar,  and  married  to  The- 
odora, his  daughter-in-law.     He,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  finding  Carausius  very  strong,  and  continually 
reinforced  firom  Germany,  thought  proper  to  come  to 
an  accommodation ;  so  that  this  usurper  continued  for 
seven  years  in  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  island,  till 
he  was  slain  by  Alectus,  his  friend  and  intimate.  About 
this  time  also,  Narses,  king  of  Persia,  began  a  danger- 
ous war  upon  the  empire,  and  invaded  Mesopotamia. 
To  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  upon  this  quarter, 
Dioclesian  made  choice  of  Galerius  (sumamed  Armen^ 
tarius,  from  the  report  of  his  being  bom  c^a  cow>iierd 
in  Dada) ;  and  he  likewise  was  created  Csnar.     His 
success  idso,  though  very  doubtful  in  the  beginning, 
was  in  the  end  terminated. according  to  his  wishes.  The 
Persians  were  overcome  in  a  dedsive  engagement,  thdr 
camp  plundered  and  taken,  and  their  king's  wives  and 
children  made  prisoneS-s  of  war.  There  cMily  remained, 
of  all  the  enemies  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  those  who  lay 
to  the  northward  unsubdued..    These  were  utterly  un- 
conquerable, as  well  upon  account  of  Uieir  savage  fierce- 
ness,  as  the  inhospitable  severity  of  the  dimate  and 
soil  from  whence  they  issued.     Ever  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  issued  forth,  when  the  armies  that  were 
to  repress  their  invasions  were  called  away ;  and  upon 
their  return,  they  as  suddenly  wittidrew  into  cold,  bar* 
ren,  and  inaccessible  places,    which   only  themselves 
could  endure.     In  this  manner  the  Goths,  Sarmatians, 
Alatii,   Quadi.  &c.  poured  down  in  incredible  num- 
bers ;  while  every  defeat  seemed  but  to  increase  their 
strength  and  perseverance.     Of  these,  multitudes  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  people  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  empire ;  still  greater  numbers  were  destroy- 
ed ;  and  though  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  tiieir  na- 
tive forests,  'yet  they  continued  ever  mindful  of  their 
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inveterate  enmity,  and,  like  a  savage  beast,  only. conti- 
nued inactive,  till  they  had  licked  their  wounds  for  a 
new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miseries  of  the 
,  empire  were  not  sufficient,  the  tenth  and  last  great  per- 
secution was  renewed  against  the  Christians.  This  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  severity  :  and 
such  was  the  zeal  with  whicli  it  was  pursued,,  that,  in 
an  ancient  inscription,  we  are  iniormed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  superstition  of  the  Christians^-and 
had  restored  and  propagated  the  >^rship  of  the  gods. 
Their  attempts^  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party ;  for  Christianity  shortly  after  was 
established  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  raised  by  this 
persecution,  and  of  the  contests  that  struck  at  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  state^  Dioclesian  and  Maximiau  sur- 
prised the  world  by  resigning  their  dignities^n  the  same 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  stations.  Historians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in- 
duced them  to  give  up  those  .honours  which  they  had 
purchased  with  so  much  dang«r.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  philosophical  turn  of  Dioclesian;  and  others,  to 
bis  being  disgusted  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  Christian 
suljects :  but  Lactantius  asserts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner^  by  Galerius,  who  co- 
ming to  Nicomedia,  upon  the  emperor's  recovery  .from 
a  great  sickness,  threatencil  him  with  a  civil  war  in  case 
he  refused  to  resign.  However,  of  this  Me  are  well  as- 
sured, that  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  of  sentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  resignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  consciousness  oi  his  inability  to  discharge  on  a 
aick-bed  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  spent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
assuring  his  visitors  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy  the 
world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
forsake  it.  When  also  some  attempted  to  persuade  him 
to  resimie  the  empire,  he  replied,  That  if  they  knew  his 
r  present  happiness,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate than  disturb  it.  In  this  contented  manner  he  lived 
some  time,  and  at  last  died  either  by  poison  or  madness, 
it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign,  which  continued  20 
years,  was  active  and  useful;  and  his  authority,  tinc- 
tured with  severity,  was  well  adapted  to  the  depraved 
state  of  morals  at  that  time. 

Maximian,  his  partner  iix  the  empire  and  in  resigna^ 
tion«  was  by  no  means  so  contented  with  his  situation. 
He  lodged  once  more  for  power,vaud  disturbed  the  two 
succeeding  reigns  with  various  efibrts  to  resume  it ;  at- 
tempting to  engage  Dioclesian  in  the  same  design. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he^iad  bred  great 
confusion,  he  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he-was  kind- 
ly received  by  Constantine,  the  then  acknowledged  em- 
peror of  the  west  But  here  also  continuing  his  in- 
trigues, and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
and  destroy  her  husband,he  was  detected,  and  condemn- 
ed to  die  by  whatever  death  he  should  tliink  proper ; 
and  Lactantius  tells  us  that  he  chose  hanging. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  two 
Caesars  whom  they  had  formerly  chosen  w«re  universal- 
ly acknowledg^ed  as  their  successors.  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus,  who  was  so  called  from  the  plainness  of  his  com- 
plexion, was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Calerius, 
jon  the  oUier  luuul^  was  br  ve,  but  brutal^  incontinent. 


and  cruel.  As  there  was  such  a  disparity  in  their  t^m-  l^<mt. 
pers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into  full  power,  ^■•'V^ 
to  divide  the  empire  ;  Constantius  being  appointed  to 
govern  tlie  western  parts ;  namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaul,  Bri- 
tain, and  Germany;  Galerius  had -the  eastern  parts  al- 
lotted to  his  share ;  to  wit,  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedon,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  1  esser 
Asia,  together  with  Egypt,  S3nria,  Judea,  and  all  the 
countries  eastward.  The  greatness  of  the  division,  how- 
ever, soon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in  two  partners 
more,  Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were  made  Caesars, 
and  assisted  in  the  conducting  of  affairs ;  so  that  the  em- 
pire now  was  under  the  guid^ince  of  four  persons,  all 
invested  with  supreme  authority. 

We  are  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  character,  which 
appears  in  every  light  most  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chaste,  and  temperate.  His  mercy  and  justice  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  injured ;  and  when  at 
length  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  Christian  officers  of 
his  household  thatwould  notchange  their  religion,  when 
some  of  them  complied,  he  sent  them  away  in  disgrace.; 
alleging,  that  those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God, 
woidd  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain ;  and  leaving  his  sou  Constantine  as  a  kind  of 
ho.^tage  in  the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  onpire,  took 
up  his  residence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  usual  virtues ;  till  falling  sick,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  son  for  his  successor.  He 
accordingly  sent  for  him  with  all  speed ;  but  he  was  past 
recovery  before  his  arrival:  notwithstanding  he  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  of  the  utmost  affection,  and  raid- 
ing himself  in  his  bed,  gave  him  several  useful  instruc* 
tions,  particularly  recommending  the  Christians  to  his 
protection.  He  then  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  care; 
and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Constantino 
should  succeed  him,  he  expired  in  his  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire, being  informedof  Constantine's  advancement,  testi- 
fied the  most  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  tp 
condemn  the  messenger  who  brought  him  the  account: 
but  being  dissuaded,  he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  sent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ^ 
but  at  the  same  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  op- 
position to  his  interests.  Just  about  this  time  also,  ano^ 
ther  pretehder  to  the  empire  started  up.  This  was 
Maxentius,  a  person  of  mean  extraction ;  but  very  much  ^^ 
favoured  by  the  soldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pillage  ^^ 
at  discretion.  In  order  to  oppose  Maxentius,  Severn^ 
led  a  numerous  army  towards  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  but 
his  soldiers  considering  against  whom  they  were  to 
fight,  immediately  abandoned  him ;  and  shortly  after 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  opening  his  veins* 
To  revenge  his  death,  Galerius  marched  into  Italy,  re* 
solving  to  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  to  destroy  the  wltole 
senate.  His  soldiers,  however,  upon  approaching  the 
capital,  b$gan  to  waver  in  their  resolutions :  wherefore 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  intreaties,  imploring 
them  not  to  abaisdon  him;  and,  retiring  by  the  same 
route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  Licinius,  who 
was  originally  the  ^on  of  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Cae- 
sar, in  iherooni  of  Scvcnis  who  \^as  si  .in.    This  steir- 
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rd  to  be  the  !a^t  net  of  his  power ;  A)r  s^ort'y  afrer  he 
was  seized  with  a  v<»ry  extraordinary  disorder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his  nhysicians, 
and  carrieil  him  off,  after  he  hat!  languished  in  torments 
for  near  the  space  of  a  year.  His  cruelty  to  the  Chri- 
au'ans  was  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  against  him  ; 
and  their  historians  have  not  failed  to  aggravate  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
far  his  fcMTOcr  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  his  severities  against  them  on  his  deathbed ; 
and  revoketl  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly  puK. 
lished,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Constantino  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greatest 
opponent,  might  now  be  considered  as  possessing  more 
power  than  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others:  Maxentius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a 
person  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  a  stedfaet  supporter  of 
paganism ;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  east ;  and  likewise  M aximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Caesar  with  Seycrus,  and 
who  also  governed  some  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

For  some  time  all  things  seemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance ;  till  at  length,  cither  ambition,  or  the  ty- 
rannical conduct  of  Maxentius,  induced  Constantino  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march- 
ing into  Ftaly.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  form- 
ed a  resolution  which  produced  a  mighty  change  in  the 
politics  as  well  as  tbe  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  the  pursuits 
of  ambition.  One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eusebius, 
tbe  army  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con- 
stantino was  taken  up  with  various  considerations  upon 
the  fate  of  sublunary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  his  ap- 
proaching expedition  :  sensible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  succeed  without  divine  assistance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  sent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  to  choose  the 
path  he  ought  to  pursue.  It  was  then,  as  the  sun  was 
declining,  that  there  suddenly  appeared  a  pillar  of  light 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  this  in- 
scription, TOTTft  NIKH,  "  In  this  overcome"  So  ex- 
traordinary an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  asto- 
nishment both  in  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  who 
considered  it  as  their  dispositions  led  them  to  believe. 
Those  who  were  attached  to  paganism,  prompted  by 
their  auspices,  pronounced  it  a  mo:$t  inauspicious  omen^ 
portending  the  most  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  impression  on  the  emperor's  mind  ;  who,  as 
tbe  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  by  visions  the 
aame  night  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caused  a 
royal  standard  to  be  made,  like  that  wbich  he  had  seen 
in  the  heavens ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  his  wars,  as  an  ensign  of  victory  and  celestial 
protection.  After  this,  he  consulted  with  several  of  the 
principal  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  made  a  public 
avowal  of  that  sacred  persuasion. 

Constantino  having  thus  attached-to  his  interest  his 
soldiers,  who  were  mostly  of  the  Christian  persuasion, 
lost  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and 
8000  horse ;  and  soon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.     The  unfortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  longgi- 
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\en  himself  up  locate  and  de!)auchery,  now  bejran  to      Rome. 
make  prrparations  wlien   i^  wns  too  late.   He  first  put  ^— ^v— ' 
in  practice  all  the  superstitions  rites  which  pngani^m       *'*'. 
taught  to  be  neces^ry  ;  and  then  consulted  tlie  Sibyl-  ^f)^^^P' 
line  bcwks  ;  from  whence  he  was  inf  )rme ',  that  on  tliat  amJ  kUl- 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  should  perish.     This  pre-  cO. 
diction,  which  was  equivocal,   he  applied  to  Constan- 
tine ;  so  that,  leaving  all  things  in  the  best  posture,  lie 
advanced  from  the  city  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot 
and  18,000  horse.  The  engagement  was  for  some  time 
fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed,  victory 
declared  npon  the  side  of  his  opponent,  and  he  himfelf 
^as  drowned  in  his  flight  by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
bridge  as  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  Tiber. 

Constantino,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  entering 
the  city,  discUimed  all  praises  which  the  senate  and 
people  were  ready  to  offer ;  ascribing  his  success  to  a 
superior  power.  He  even  caused  the  cross,  which  it 
is  said  he  saw  in  the  heavens,  to  bo  placed  at  the  ripht 
of  all  his  statues,  with  this  inscription :  "  That  under 
the  influence  of  that  victorious  cross,  Constantino  had 
delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical  power, 
and  had  restored  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  to 
their  ancient  authority."  He  afterwards  ordained,  that 
no  criminal  should  for  the  future  suffer  death  by  the 
cross ;  which  had  formerly  been  Uie  most  usual  way  of 
punishing  slaves  convicted  of  capital  offences.  Edicts 
were  soon  afler  issued,  declaring  that  the  Christians 
should  be  eased  fhmi  all  their  grievances,  arid  received 
into  places  of  trust  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli- 
gion was  seen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire ;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  lost  a  great  deal  of  ita 
strength  and  coherence  when  those  principles  were  thus 
at  once  subverted. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time,  Con- 
stantino all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  dodine,  and  was  almost 
wholly  extinct  in  the  empire.  But  in  the  midst  of  tlicso 
assiduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  disturbed 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
east,  and  who,  desirous  of  a  full  participation  of  power, 
marched  against  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army.  437 
In  consequence  of  this  step,  after  nuuiy  conflicts,  a  ge-  Maximin** 
neral  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Maximin  suffered  a  ^^^^^  ■>>^ 
total  defeat ;  many  of  his  troops  were  cu  t  in  pieces,  and  ^****^ 
those  that  survived  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Maxi- 
min, however,  having  escaped  the  general  camago,  once 
more  put  himself  at  the  head  of  another  army,  resolving 
to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ;  but  death  prevented  bia 
design.  As  be  died  by  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
madness,  tbe  Christians,  of  whom  be  was  the  declared 
enemy,  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  his  end  to  a  judi^roent 
from  heaven  ;  but  this  was  the  age  in  which  fidse  judge- 
ments and  false  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  of  their  uu- 
instructiv^  history.  438 

Constantino  and  Licinius  thus  reniaining  undisputed  ^^  ^ 
possessors  and  partners  in  tbe  empire,  all  things  proroi-  lu^newd 
sod  a  peaceable  continuance  of  fi-fondship  and  power.  Udnius. 
However,  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  same  ambition 
that  aimed  after  a  part,  would  bo  content  with  nothing 
loss  than  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  ascribe  th^  rupture 
between  those  two  potentates  to  Constantino ;  while 
the  Christians,  on  tho  other  hand^  impute  it  wholly  to 
4  H  h  Licinius. 
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Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred :  for 
Licinius  is  convicted  of  having  persecuted  Christianity, 
which  was  so  highly  favoured  by  his  rival ;  and  Con- 
stantine  is  known  to  have  been  the  first  to  begin  the 
preparations  for  an  open  rupture.  Both  sides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  opposition ;  an<)  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Constantine,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  midst  of  his  Christian  bishops,  begged  the 
assistance  of  heaven  ;  while  (licinius,  with  equal  zeal, 
called  upon  the  pagan  priests  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
in  his  favour.  Constantine,  alter  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  enemy,  became  victorious ;  took  their  camp ; 
and  after  some  time,  compelled  Licinius  to  sue  for  a 
truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But  this  was  of  no  long 
continuance ;  for  soon  after,  the  war  breaking  out  »- 
fresh,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more  to  a  general  ^i- 
gagement,  it  proved  decisive.  Licinius  was  entirely  de« 
feated  and  pursued  by  Constantine  into  Nicomedia, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  up  to  the  victor :  having 
first  obtained  an  oath  that  bis  life  should  be  spared,  and 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  oF  his 
days  in  retirement  This,  however,  Constantine  short- 
ly after  broke ;  for  either  fearing  his  designs,  or  find- 
ing him  actually  engaged  in  fresh  conspiracies,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  Martian 
his  general,  who  some  time  before  had  1>een  created 
Caesar. 

Constantine  being  now  sole  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  person  frma 
whose  claimA  he  could  have  the  least  apprehensions,  re- 
solverl  to  establish  Christianity  on  so  sure  a  basis,  that  no 
new  regulations  should  shake  it  He  commanded  that 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the  bi« 
shops  should  be  exactly  obeyed ;  a  privilege  of  which, 
in  succeeding  times,  these  faUiers  made  but  a  very  indif- 
ferent use.  Hecalled  alsoa  general  council  of  these,  to 
meet  at  Nioea,  in  order  to  repress  the  heresies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  that  of  Arius. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  518  bishops,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  pre8b3rters  and  deacons,  togetl^er  with  the  em- 
peror himself;  who  all,  to  about  17,  concurred  in  con- 
demning the  tenets  of  Arius ;  who,  with  his  associates, 
was  baiuahed  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  restored  universal  tranquillity  to  the 
empire,  he  was  not  able  to  ward  off  calamities  of  a 
more  domestic  nature.  As  the  histories  of  that  period 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  tie  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wife 
Fausta  and  his  son  Crispus  to  death.  The  most  plau- 
sible account  is  this :  Fausta  the  empress,  who  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  desires,  had 
kng,  though  secretly,  loved  Cnspus,  Constantine's  son 
by  a  former  wife.  She  had  tried  every  ait  to  inspire 
this  youth  with  a  mutual  passion ;  but,  ^ding  her  more 
distant  efforts  ineffectual,  had  even  the  confidence  to 
makehim  an  open  confession  of  her  desires.  This  pro- 
duced an  explanation,  whidi  was  fatal  to  both.  Cris- 
pus received  her  addresses  with  detestation ;  and  she  to 
be  Tcvenged,  accused  him  to  the  emperor.  Constantine, 
fired  at  once  with  jealousy  and  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
without  a  hearing ;  nor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redress.  The  only  reparation,  there- 
fore, that  remained,  was  the  putting  Fausta,  the  wicked 
instrument  of  his  former  cruelty,  to  death ;  which  was 


accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  with  some 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falsehood  and 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  against  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  which        -. . 
the  Roman  empire  shortlv  «fter  experienced.     I'hese  Tnmrfbt 
arose  from  a  measure  which  this  emperor  conceived  and  the  teat  d 
executed,  of  transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  empire  tu 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  CanHantinople,  as  it  was  after-  Ckvmtami. 
wards  caUed.     Whatever  might  have  been  the  reasons  ^*^^ 
which  induced  him  to  this  undertaking ;  whether  it 
was  because  he  was  offended  at  some  afl^nts  he  recei- 
yed  at  Rome,  or  that  he  supposed  Constantinople  more 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought  the  east- 
em  parts  more  required  his  presence,  experience  haa 
shown  that  they  were  weak  and  groundless.     The  em#- 
pire  had  long  before  been  in  the  most  declining  state ; 
but  this  in  a  great  measure  gave  precipitation  to  its 
downfalL    AAer  this  it  never  resumed  its  fbnoaer  spka- 
dour,  but  languished. 

His  first  design  was  to  build  a  atj  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  pmpose, 
he  made  choice  of  a  situation  at  Chaloedon  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  but  ire  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  ^le  caught  up  the  line  and  flew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  foi  the  seat  of  the  empire ;  and  indeed  nature 
seems  to  have  formed  it  with  idl  the  conveniences  and 
all  'the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  residence.  It  was  situated  on  a  plain  tJiat 
rose  gently  from  the  water  ;  it  commanded  that  strait 
which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  die  Euxine  sea, 
and  was  furnished  with  all  die  advantages  which  the 
most  indulgent  climate  could  bestow.  This  city,  there- 
fore, he  beautified  with  the  most  magnificent  edifices  ; 
he  divided  it  into  14  regions ;  built  a  capitol,  an  amphi^ 
theatre,  many  churches,  and  other  public  works  ;  and 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  faia 
idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  solemn  manner  to  the 
God  of  martyxB ;  in  about  two  years  after^  repairing 
thither  with  his  whole  court 

The  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  (^the  empire ;  the  inhabitants  of  Rome; 
though  with  reluctance,  submitted  to  the  change ;  nor 
was  there  for  two  or  three  years  any  disturbance  in  the 
state,  until  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that  the  Re» 
mans  had  withdrawn  all  their  garrisons  along  the  1}b»^ 
nube,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged  the  coontiy 
with  unheard  of  crudty.  Constantine,  however,  soon 
repressed  their  incursions,  and  so  straitened  them,  that 
near  100,000  of  thdr  number  perished  by  cokl  and 
hunger.  These  and  some  other  insurrections  being  hap- 
pily suppressed,  the  government  of  the  empire  was  di- 
vided as  follows.  Constantine,  the  emperor's  eldest  aoo^ 
commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  western  provinces ;  Con- 
stantius  governed  Africa  and  Illyricum ;  and  Constana 
ruled  in  Italy.  Dahaatius,  the  emperor^s  brother,  was 
sent  to  defend  those  parts  that  bordmd  upon  the  Goths; 
and  Annibalianus,  his  nephew,  had  the  charge  of  Cap* 
padocia  imd  Armenia  Minor.  This  division  of  the  em- 
pire still  farther  contributed  to  its  downfall :  for  the 
united  strength  of  the  state  being  no  longer  brought  to 
repress  invasions,  the  barbarians  fought  with  superior 
numbers;  and  conquered  at  last,  though  often  defeated. 
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Constftntine^  howerer,  did  not  lite  to  feel  these  calami* 
ties.  The  latter  part  of  his  rei<irn  was  peaceful  and  splen- 
did ;  ambassadors  from  tfae  remotest  Indies  came  to  ac- 
knowlevlge  his  authority ;  the  Persians^  who  were  ready 
for  fresh  inroads,  upon  finding  him  prepared  to  oppose^ 
sent  humbly  to  desire  his  friendshipand  forgiveness.  He 
was  above  60  years  old,  and  bad  reigned  above  SOjrears, 
irhen  he  found  his  health  began  to  decline.  To  obvi- 
■te  the  effects  of  his  disorder,  which  was  an  intermitting 
fever,  he  made  use  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city ;  but 
receiving  no  benefit  from  thence,  he  removed  for  change 
of  air  to  Helenopolis,  a  city  which  he  had  built  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  His  disorder  increasing,  he 
changed  again  to  Nicomedia ;  where  finding  himself 
without  hopes  of  recovery,  he  caused  himself  to  be  bap* 
tixed ;  and  having  soon  after  received  the  sacrament, 
he  expired,  after  a  memorable  and  active  reign  of  38 
yeant.  This  monarch's  character  is  represented  to  us  in 
very  different  lights :  the  Christian  writers  of  that  time 
adorning  it  with  every  strain  of  panegyric ;  the  hea^ 
thens,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  virulence 
of  invective.  He  established  a  religion  that  continues 
the  blessing  of  mankind  ;  but  pursued  a  scheme  of  po- 
litics that  destroyed  the  empire. 

From  tfae  time  of  Comtantine  to  the  division  of  the 
empire  between  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens,  the 
history  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan- 
tinople, where  also  that  of  the  eastern  part  is  carried 
down  to  the  final  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the* pro- 
vince of  Libya  Tripolitsiha  was  grievously  oppressed  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert,  and  almost  equally  so  by 
Romanus  its  own  governor.  His  conduct  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive,  that  the  inhabitants  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Valentinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  situa^ 
tion,  and  desiring  redress.  Palladius  was  accordingly 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  province ;  but  being 
gained  over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  false  report  to  the 
emperor;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  lefl  a  prey 
to  the  merciless  invaders  and  rapacious  governor.  Du- 
ring the  rest  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  continued  their 
inroads  into  the  empire ;  and  am6ng  others,  we  find  the 
fiaxoDs  now  putting  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
mined  empire :  however,  their  army  was  at  this  time 
entirely  cut  off.  At  last  Valentinian  himself  took  the 
field  against  these  northern  barbarians ;  and  entering 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  destroyed  all  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  sue  for 
peace  in  a  very  humble  manner ;  but  Valentinian,  fall- 
ing into  a  great  passion  while  speaking  to  them,  threat* 
cned  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  at  once.  His  fury 
on  this  occasion  produced  an  apoplexy,  ur  some  other 
mortal  disorder ;  lor  he  suddenly  fell  down,  and  being 
conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber^  he  was 
seized  with  violent  convulsive  fits  and  contortions  of  all 
his  limbs,  in  the  agonies  of  which  he  expired,  in  the 
year  875,  the  55th  of  his  age,  and  12th  of  bis  reign. 

AfVer  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his  son  Gratian  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity :  soon  after  becoming 
master  of  the  whule  empire  by  the  death  of  Valens, 
The  transactions  of  bis  reign,  and  those  of  his  partner 
Theodosius,  are  related  under  the  article  Constanti- 
nople, N"  77  ~  89.  The  death  of  Theodotdus  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Roman  affairs ;  hi^s  son  Ho- 
nor ius,  to  \vhom  be  left  the  western  empire,  being  pos- 


sessed of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  indeed  seeming  to  '^'^*- 
have  been  but  very  little  removed  from  an  idiot.  The  '**^^**' 
barbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  off^r^  them  by  the  death  of  Theodosius. 
He  expired  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  before  the  4ii 
accession  of  spring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms.  The  bar-  InnMon 
barian  auxiliaries  also  nowdeclared  their  independency;  ^  ^ 
and  along  with  their  countrymen,  foiiously  assailed  the  ^^^Jj^ 
declining  empire.  The  Goths  were  now  headed  by  an 
experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Alaric; 
who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  in  better  times 
of  the  empire.  He  first  overran  Greece,  which  he  ac- 
complished without  opposition,  through  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de- 
fended the  pass  at  Thermopylse  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar- 
ta, yielded  without  resistance ;  and  the  whole  country 
was  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  blood-thirsty  bar- 
barians. At  last,  in  the  year  $97,  he  was  opposed  by 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  a  man  of  great  va- 
lour and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  afterwards  besieged  in  their  camp ; 
but  through  mistake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com- 
mander, they  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Alarie  then, 
having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  Constantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  retire. 
Not  long  after  this,  Alarie  invaded  Italy  itself.  The 
emperor,  struck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
the  country  and  fled  into  Gattl :  but  this  disgraceful 
and  pernicious  measure  was  opposed  by  Stilicho;  who 
proposed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi- 
lan, that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  durinij^ 
his  absence  he  would  soon  return  with  an  army  ca- 
pable of  opposing  the  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
to,  Stilicho  immediately  set  out  for  Rhsetia,  where  the 
most  considerable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 
time  was,  and  collected  his  troops  with  the  utmost  di- 
ligence. But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Asta  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
Goths  instantly  laid  siege,  and  a  capitulation  had  been 
proposed,  when  the  drooping  spirits  of  Honorius  were 
at  once  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilidio,  whom  he 
had  so  long  expected.  The  Goths  were  now  besieged  ^^ 
in  their  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  goUu  dt^ 
at  PoUentia.  The  engagement  lasted  the  whole  day ;  featotl  at 
but  at  last  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their  PoUentis. 
camp  was  instantly  invested ;  their  entrenchments  for- 
ced with  great  slaughter ;  the  wit't  of  Alarie  was  taken, 
with  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amassed  in  plun- 
dering Greece ;  while  many  thousands  of  Roman  pri- 
soners were  released  from  the  mobt  dtplorable  slavery. 
The  victory,  however,  was  not  so  decisive  but  that  A- 
laric  continued  still  extremely  formidable ;  and  Stilicho 
chose  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  and  allow 
him  an  annual  pension,  than  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour.  Alarie,  who  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his 
ol^rvance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Verona :  but  Stili- 
cho coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  loss  was  little  less  than  it 
had  been  at  PoUentia;  afler  which  he  effected  a  retreat 
out  of  Italy,  but  not  without  tlie  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger. 

H  h  2  ^  .       Italy^ 
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Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius- enter- 
ed  Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicbo  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  On  hit  entry  into  the  city,  he 
abolished  the  &how8  of  gladiators  ;  which,  though  for* 
bidden  by  Constantine,  had  been  tolerated  by  his  suc- 
cessors^ and  even  by  Theodoeius  himseK,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  measure  fond 
of  that  inhuman  diversion.  However,  soon  after,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  barba- 
rians, who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  sides. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  sudden  emi- 
gration. Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  supposed 
revolution  in  the  north-eastern  parts.o^  China.  "  The 
Chinese  annals  (says  he),  as  they  have  been  interpre- 
ted by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extensive 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  grext  wall  was  possessed 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  ^>ienpi ; 
who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  sometimes  re«united  under  a  supreme  chief;  till  at 
length  styling  themselves  Topa,  or  "  masters  of  the 
earth,"  they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled 
the  pastoral  nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  ot  their  arms ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weakness  and  intestine  discord ;  and 
these  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  ^nd  man- 
ners of  the  v.nnquished  people,  founded  an  imperiril  dy- 
nasty, which  reigned  near  160  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  Some  generations  before 
they  ascended  the  throne  oi  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  inlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name 
ofMoko,  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempt- 
ed, by  ^e  fear  of  punishment,  to  desert  his  standard, 
and  to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of  100  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Geougcn  ;  and  their  heredit.try  chieftains, 
the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their  ran)L 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised  by  those 
misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes.  He  bravely 
struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  His  nation,  anjd 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed 
ii;to  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  1000  men;  cowards 
were  stoned  to  death ;  the  most  splendid  honours  were 
proposed  as  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning  of  Chi- 
na,  adopteil  only  such  arts  and  institutions  as  were  fa- 
vourable to  tlie  military  spirit  of  his  government.  His 
tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season  to  a  m<»re 
southern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  sumn:er  on 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conque^^ts 
stret.hed  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  l.tivh. 
He  vanquished,  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  new  title  of 
Khan,  or  Citgan,  expressed  the  fame  and  power  which 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  victor}-. 

•' The  chain  of  events  is  inten  upted,  or  rather  is 
concealed,  as  it  passes  from  the  Vcilga  to  the  Vistula, 
through  the  dark  interval  which  separates  the  extreme 


limits  of  the  Chinese  and  ol[  the  Roman  geo^sphy. 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
of  successive  emigrations,  sufficiently  declare,  that  the 
Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen, 
soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an  insu'ting  victor. 
The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu- 
pied by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hasty  flight, 
which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  jthrough  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  iitto  ths 
Baltic  sea.     The  north  must  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huna ;  and  the  ni- 
tions   who  retreated  before   them  must  have  pressed 
with  incumbent  weij^ht  on  the  confines  of  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandal»,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  ahandoniog 
to  the  fugitive*)  oi  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses; 
or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.     About  four  yean 
after  the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  oikJum 
(if  the  GeoMgeh,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  RJio- 
do^ast,  or  RadagHisus,  marched  from  the  northern  ei- 
tremitie<  of  Germany  almost  to  the  gatea  of  Done,  anJ 
left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  achieve  the  destruciion 
of  the  west     The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  die  Bur- 
gundians,  formed  the  strength  of  this  mighty  host ;  but 
the  Alan i,  who  h=id  found  an   hospitable  reoeptioD  m 
their  new  seaU,  ad<led  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Germans;  and  the   GoUiic   adveotu* 
rers  crowded  so  eagerly  to  the  standard  of  Radagaiso.*, 
that  by  sou^e  historians  he  has  been  styled  the  kime  of  the 
Goths.   Twelve  thousand  warriors,  di»tinguishedabove 
the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds, 
glittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  Iiilr*^ 
was  not  less  than  200,000  fighting  men,  might  lie  m*  * 
creased  by  the  accession  of  women,  of  children,  and  of***^ 
slaves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  persons.  This  formi- 
dable emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tic which  had  pouretl  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Ctm* 
bri  and  Teu tones  to  assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi- 
gour of  the  republic.     After  the  departure  of  those 
barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  waa  marked  by 
the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ram  porta  and  gi- 
gantic moles,  remained  during  some  ages  a  vast  and 
dreary  solitude ;  till   the  human  species  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fill- 
ed up  by  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.     The  nations 
who  now  usurp  an  extent  of  land  which  they  are  un- 
able to  cultivate,  would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  ihdus* 
trious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property. 

'*  The  correspondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  so 
imperfect  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
notth  might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra- 
venna ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  collected  along 
the  coaht  of  the  Baltic  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  west,  if 
his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements  by  the  news  of 
the  inipending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being  the  oc- 
casion and  the  spectator  of  the  war.  The  aalety  of 
Rome  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels  and  the  sword  of 
Stilicho;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  stete 
of  the  erajpirc,  thut  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  for- 
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tifications  of  the  Dtoube,  or  to  prevent  hy  »  vigoroue 
'  effort,  the  InTSsioR  of  the  Germans.  The  hopes  of  the 
vigileiit  minister  of  Honorius,  were  confined  to  the  cle« 
fence  of  Italy.  Heonce  more  abandoned  the  provinces  ; 
recalied  the  troofw ;  pressed  the  new  levies^  which  were 
rigorously  enacted,  and  pusillanimously  eluded ;  em- 
ployed the  most  eflfoacious^  means  to  arrest  or  all  are 
the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gifl  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist. 
By  thwe  efforts  he  painfully  collected  from  the  sub- 
jects  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  S0,000  or  40,000 
men ;  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would 
have  been  instantly  furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.  ■  The  30  legions  of  Stilicly) 
were  reinforced  by:ala]^  body  of  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries ;  the  £iithfui  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  his 
service;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princee- 
Hulden  and  Sams,  were  animated  by  interest  and  re- 
•entment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  lladi^aisus.^  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  passed,  without  re- 
aistaDcey  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine ;  leaving 
on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius,  se- 
curely 'buded  amoQg  the  marshes  of  Ravenna ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho^  who  had  fixed  his 
Lead  quarters  at  Tieinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems  to 
have  avoided  a-  decisive  batUe  till  he  had  assembled  his 
distant  forces^  Many  cities  of  It^ly  were  pillaged,  or 
destroyed  ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence  by  liadagaisus 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  histor}'  oC  that  celfc. 
brated  republicy  yrhose.finnness  checked  and  delayed 
the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  senate  6nd 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  witliin  ISO  miles  of 
Rome,  and  anxiously  compart  the  danger  which  they 
bad  escaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  v(^je^ 
exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a  soldier^  the 
leader  ;of«  discipliu^d  army ;  who  understood  the  laws 
of  war,  who  resfieiBted  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjecU  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  sai«e  camps  and  the  same  churches.  The 
aavage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religiouy  and  even  the  language^  of  the  civilised  na- 
tions of  the  south..  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was 
^Msperated  by  cruel  superstition  ;  and  it  was  uoiver- 
eally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  spiema 
TOW  to  Teduce  tl^e  city  into  a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes» 
and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  &e« 
aators  on  the  altars  of  those  ^ods  who  were  appeased 
by  human  blood*  The  public  dan^r,  which  fehould 
have  reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the 
incurable  aoadness  of  rehgious  faction.  1  he  oppressed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  im*  , 
.placable  enemy  of  Rome^  the  character  of  a  devout 
pagan ;  lordly  deiclared,  that  they  were  move  appre- 
hensive of  the  sacrifices  than  of  the  arms  of  Radagai- 
aus;  and  secretly,  rejoiced  in  the  calamities. of  their 
^coiintiy^  which'Condemned  l^he  faith  of  their  Chriaian 
Ji4v.^^r^s. 

J  /'  Florence  was.rcduoed  to  the  ]$»%  extrfmity ;  and 
.the fainting  courage  of  the.  citizens  was  supported  only 
hy  the  a)idiority  of  St  Ambrose,  who  had  oommuni- 
Mtedin  a  dream  the  promise  of  a  apeedy  deliverance. 
,0n  a  sudden  they  beheld  from,  the  walls  die  banners  of 
Stilicho,  who  adyanced  with  his  ignited  force  to  the  re^ 
lief  of  the  faithful;  ^ity  •;  wd..  who  aoim  migrked  that  fa* 


tal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  host.    The  ap« 
parent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  variously  re- 
late the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  may  be  reconciled  with- 
out offering  much  violence  to  their  respective  testimo- 
nies.  Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  con- 
nected by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this  miracu- 
lous victory  to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  to 
the  valour  of  man;      They  strictly  exclude  every  idea 
i>f  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed ;  and  positively  affimiy 
that  the  Romans,  whose  camp  waa  the  scene  of  plenty 
and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  barbarian^ 
•lowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  Faesulae,  which  rise  above  the  city  of  Florence. 
Their  extravagant  assertion,  that  not  a  single  soldier  of 
the  Christian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may 
be  dismissed  with  silent  contempt ;  ,but  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  of  Augustin  andOrosius  is  consistent  with  the 
slate  of  the  war  and  the  character  of  Stilicho.     Consci- 
ous' that  he  commanded  the  last  army  of  the  republic^ 
his  prudence  would  not  expose  it  in  the  open  field  to 
the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.'    The  method  of 
'  surroundingtheenemy  with  strong  lines  of  circomval- 
lation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the  Gothic 
king,  was^  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,,  and  witbmore  con- 
siderable effect  The  examples  of  Caasar  must  have  been 
£ftn>iliar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ; 
and  the  fbrtifioations  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  connect- 
ed 24  castles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  15 
noilea^  afforded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which 
might  confine  and  starve  the  most  numerous  h^t  of  bar- 
barians^ The  Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from 
the  industry  than  from  the  valour  of  meir  ancestor!; 
and  if  the  servile  and  laborioas  work  offended  the  pride 
of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply  many  thousand 
peasants,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight>  for  the  salvation  of  their  native  country.*- 
The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and  men  was  gr»i 
dually  destrogred  by  limine,  rather  than  by  the  sword  ; 
but  the  Ropians  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of 
such  an  extensive  work^  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impi^ent  enemy.     The  despair  of  the  hungry  barba- 
rians would  precipitate  them  again^t  the  fortifications  of 
Stilicho ;  the  general  might  sometimes  indulge  the  aiu 
•dour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  pressed  to  as- 
sault the  camp  of  the  G/ermans ;  and  these  various  inci- 
dentsmigUtproduce  the  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,.  and  the  Chroniclee 
of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.^    A  sea^nable  supply  of 
joen  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  walla 
of  Florence ;.  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was 
in  its  turn  besieged.*    The  proud  monarch  of  so  many 
warlike  nations^  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warrior^ 
was  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula- 
tion^ or  in.  tlie  clemency  of  Stilicho.     But  the  death  of 
the  royal  captive,  who  was  ignominiously  beheaded,  dis- 
graced the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity  ;  and 
the  short  delay  of  his  execution  was  sufficient  to  brand 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate 
crueky.    Tlie  famished  Geraians  who  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  auxiliaries  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the  contemptible 
price  of  as  many  single  piecesof  gold;  but  the  differeoee 
•  of  food  and  climate  sw^t  away  great  numbers  ot  those 
unhappy  strangers ;  and  it  wasobserved,  that  the  inh  umat| 
purchaserSj  instead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
weie  soon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  ^apencepf^^ipterring^ 
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tbeiik  Stilicho  inFormed  the  emperor  and  tiie  tenate 
of  his  success ;  and  deserved  a  second  time  the  glorious 
tWe  of  Deliverer  of  Italy. 

"  The  fame  of  the  victory^  and  more  especially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encourtged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the 
vFhole  army,  or  rather  nation  of  (lermans,  who  mignh- 
ted  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  miserahly  perished 
under  the  walls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate 
of  Uadsgaisus  himself,  of  his  brare  and  faithful  com- 
panions, and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  vai  ious  muU 
titude  of  Sueves  and  Vandah,  of  Alani  and  Borgundi* 
an^  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general*  The 
union  of  such  an  army  might  exciteoor  surprise,  but  the 
causes  ot  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible ;  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of  valonr,  the  jealousy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  subordination,  and  the 
obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  interests,  and  of  pas» 
sions,  among  so  many  kings  anil  warriors,  who  were 
untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra- 
dagaisus,  two  ptirts  of  the  German  host,  which  must 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  1  GO^OOO  men,  stiU  re- 
mained in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alp^,  or 
between  tlie  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  genei> 
ral :  but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  their 
mard),  and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  who  considered 
the  safety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his 
care,  and  who  sacrificed  with  too  much  indiSerence  the 
wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  f>r'  s*  me  Panno- 
nian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  which  AImHc  had  dei* 
signed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
of  Radagaisus. 

''  Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  assistance  Axmi 
the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disappointed*  The  AYemanni 
preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks 
distinguished  their  xeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 
the  empire*  In  the  rapid  progress  down  the  Rhine^ 
which  was  the  first  act  of  the  administration  of  Stilicho^ 
he  had  applied  himself  with  peculiar  attention  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irreconcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republiCL 
AJarcomir,  one  of  Uieir  kings,  was  publicly  convicted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
distant  exile,  in  the  province  ot  Tuscany ;  and  this  de» 
gradation  ot  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  exciting 
the  resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  alle/ctance  to  the 
princes  who  wereestablished  on  the  throne  by  the  choice 
of  Stilicha  When  the  limits  of  Gaol  and  Germany 
were  shaken  by  the  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
bravely  encountered  the  single  force  of  the  Vandals ; 
who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again 
separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their  barba- 
rian allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  : 
and  90,()00  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisdus,  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  whole  people  must  have 
been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the  Alani,  ad  van* 
cing  to  their  relief,  had  not  trampled  down  the  infimtry 
of  Uie  Franks;  who,  after  an  honoumble  resistatict, 


were  compelled  to  relinqaidi  the  oneqaal  contest  The 
victorious  confederates  pursued  their  inarch  ;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  most  probably  frosen,  they  enteied 
without  opposition  the  defencdesa  provinoes  of  GaoL 
This  memorable  passage  of  the  Saevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundiaos,  who  never  afkerwards  r^ 
treated,  may  be  convdered  as  the  Ikll  of  the  Roasn 
•empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  barw 
riers,  which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  ead  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  &tal  mo« 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground* 

**  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  seenred  hy  dv 
attachment  of  the  Franks  and  the  ncuOvlk  j  of  dv 
Alemanni,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  unconsckNu  of  tfanr 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet  uA 
prosperity,  which  had  aeldom  blessed  the  frcMitiersof 
Gauk  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  gme 
in  the  pastures  of  the  barbariana ;  their  huntsmen  pe- 
netrated, without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest  le- 
cestes  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhise 
were  crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tiber,  with  elcesat 
houses  and  well  cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  clescead* 
ed  the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt  on  which  wk  , 
was  situatkl  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  This  seese  o-: 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  A 
and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruuis  coold  alone  di-  4 
stinguifih  the  solitude  of  nature  firom  the  desolatioii  of  I 
man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Ments  was  aar prised  sad  | 
destroyed  ;  and  many  thousand  Christians  were  inba*  ] 
msnly  massacred  in  the  church.  Warms  periahed  afbr 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege :  Strasburg^  Spires,  Rbeimii 
Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppra- 
sion  of  the  German  yoke,  and  the  oonsumingr  flaroesdf 
war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatia 
pert  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  rx* 
tensive  country,  as  fiir  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  tbe 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarian^  who  drove 
before  them,  in  a  promiBCUous  crewd,  the  bishop,  the 
senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  ttieir 
houses  and  a!tars." 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  a  revolt  happened  b  ^ 
Britain,  where  one  Constantincb  a  comnnon  soldier,  was  »* 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  aake  of  hit  ^ 
name.     However,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  "^ 
considerableabilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  higii  ^  [ 
dignity  to  which  he  was  raised*     He  governed  Britahi  «)*^ 
with  great  prosperity  j  passed  over  into  Gaol  and  $paiD»  ^  j 
the  inhabitants  of  which  submitted  without  opposkioo,     | 
being  glad  of  any  protector  whatever  from  the  barbs* 
rians.     Honorius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empoe, 
or  repressing  the  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge      . 
him  tor  his  partner  in  the  empire.    In  the  mean  tiraa,      I 
Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invasion  oik 
less  he  was  paid  a  certain  sum  of  moocj.     Stilicho  is 
said  to  have  occasioned  this  demand,  and  to  have  insisl- 
eduponsendinghim  the  money  he  demanded ;  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  and  death,  which  hqipee- 
ed  soon  after,  with  the  extirpation  of  his  fiunily  and 
friends.     Nay,  sudi  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  as-  ^ j 
fortunate  minister,  that  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  ci-  ^d 
ties  of  Italy  no  sooner  heard  d[  his  death,  than  they  ?« 
murdered  thewivesandchildrenof  the  barbmianswhon  ^ 
Stilicho  hsd  Uken  into  the  service  of  Honorius.    The 
enraged  husbsmb  vrent  ever  ta  Alsrie,  nrho  lusdea 
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<H^«-  new  deronncl  of  mon^y ;  nirhieh  not  being  readily  sent, 
Y*"^  he  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  would  hnve  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran* 
8om  of  the  city  was  5000  pounds  of  gold^  80^000  of 
silver^  4000  silk  garments,  SOOO  skbs  dyed  purple, 
and  SOOO  pounds  of  peppen  On  this  occasion  the 
heathen  temples  were  stripped  of  their  remaining  or- 
naments, and  among  others  of  the  statue  of  Valour ; 
which  the  pagans  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  pre- 
sage of  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  state. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treasure,  departed  fbr  a 
short  time :  but  soon  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city 
with  a  numerous  army ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  set  on  footi    However,  for  some  rea- 
43^      sons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro- 
ne  ta.     ken  off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  besieged,  and  at  last 
*^      taken  and  plundered.     Alaric,  when  upon  the  i)oint  of 
j!^^    breaking  into  the  city^  addressing  his  soldierS)  told  them 
^    that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs^  and  therefore  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  seixe  it ;  but  at  the  same  time 
-he  strictly  ei^ined  tiiem  to  shed  the  blood  of  none  but 
such  as  they  should  find  in  arms;  and  above  all,  to  spare 
those  who  should  take  sanctuary  in  tlie  holy  places, 
especially  in  the  churches  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and 
.St  Paul ;  which  he  named,  because  they  were  most  spa- 
cious, and  consequently  capable  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people.     Having  given  these  or« 
ders,  be  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  alter  having 
plundered  it  for  the  space  of  three,  or^  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  six  days,  they  set  fire  to  it  in  several  places ; 
so  that  the  stately  paiace  of  Sallust»  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings^  were  reduced  to  ashes;  nay,  Pro- 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
house  left  entire;  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philostorgius 
assert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re* 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  and  ruins.     Though  manv 
of  the  Goths,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  shedding  the  blood  of  such  as  made  no 
fvqstance ;  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood-thirsty, 
massacred  all  they  met ;  so  that  the  streets  in  some  quar^ 
ters  of  the  city  were  seen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
swimming  in  blood.     However,  not  the  lenst  injury 
was  offered  to  those  who  fied  to  the  churches ;  nay,  tl>e 
Goths  themselves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  otsafc^ 
ty,  such  as  they  were  de«irou4  should  be  spared*    Many 
of  the  statues  of  the  gods  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  em))erors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  oc* 
€asion  destroyed,  either  by  the  Goths,   who,  though 
mostly  Arians,  were  sealous  Christians,  or  by  a  dread^^ 
ful  storm  of  thundf r  and  lightning  which  fell  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  city,  as  if  it  had  been  sent  on  pur* 
pose  to  complete  with  them  the  destruction  of  idolatry, 
and  abolish  the  small  remains  of  pagan  superstition. 
Kotwitli»tanding  these  accounts,  some  affirm  tuat  the 
city  suffere<l  very  little  at  this  time,  and  ev^i  not  so 
hSS       much  as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V. 
^  ^  Alaric  did  not  so  long  survive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be- 

°^*  ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  sickness  in  the  neighbour* 
"*  hood  of  ilhegium.  After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho* 
iiorius  seemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Constantine  and  some  other  usurpers ;  but  the  pro* 
rinces  of  Gaul,  Britoin,  and  Spain,  were  now  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians;  in  which  sUte  they 


continued  tiil  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happeneil     Rome. 
in  the  year  4S3,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  28  "^"f  *^ 
years. 

Afier  some  usurpations  which  took   place  on  the 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentin ian  III.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  west)  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.     He  was  scarce  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Attila.     The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  deaenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  superior  to  their 
enemies.  The  empressthen  had  twocelebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius ;  who  by  their  union  might  have 
saredthe  empire:  bu^  unhappily, through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt:   and  a  ci* 
vil  war  ensued,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Aetius,  hqwr. 
ever,  notwithstanding  his  treachery,  was  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.     He  de* 
fended  it  against  Attila  with  great  spirit  and  success, 
notwithstanding  the  deplorable  situation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  bv  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  suspicion  that  he  aspired  to  the  empire^     But  in 
the.  meantime  the  provinoesi  except  Italy  itself,  were 
totally  overrun  by  the  b-irbarians.     Genseric  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Africa  and  Sicily;  the  Goths, 
Suevians>  Burgundians,  &c.  had   taken  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain ;  and  the  Britons  were  oppressed  by 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  assistancci  as  is  related  under 
the  article  England.  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maxim us^  whose  wife  he  had  ravish- 
ed*   Maximus  immediately  assumed  the  empire ;  but 
felt  such  violent  anxieties,  that  he  designed  to  resign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  a 
private  life.     However,  being  dissuaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  soon  af^er,  he  forced 
the  empress  Eudoxia  to  marry  him*     Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,*  provoked  beyond  mea- 
sure at  being  married  to  his  murderer^  invited  Genseric 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.     This  proved  a  most       437 
fatal  scheme  t  for  Genseric  immediately  appeared  before  Rome  ta. 
Rome  ;  a  violent  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Maxintus  ^^^  ^^ 
lost  his  life ;  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  P^^er^'^ 
Genseric,,  who  carried  off  what  had  been  led  by  the  ^c'*"* 
Goths.     A  vessel  was  lo  idsd  with  costly  statues ;  half       ' 
the  covering;  o'f  the  capitol,  whidi  was  of  brass  plated 
over  with  gold ;  sacred  vessels  enriched  with  precious 
stones ;  and  those  wh<ch  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  aU  of  which  were  lo»t 
with  the  vessel  in  its  passage  to  Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state 
of  the  Roman  affairs :  nevertheless,  the  empire  conti- 
nued to  exist  for  some  years  longer;  and  even  seemed ' 
to  revive  lor  a  little  under  Marjorianus,  who  was  decla- 
red emperor  in  -^58^     He  was  a  man  of  great  cotirage, 
and  possessed  of  mtny  other  excellent  qualities.     He 
defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy. 
With  great  labour  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  been  long  destitute*     With  this  he  design- 
ed to  pass  over  into  Africa ;  but  it  being  surprised  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  himself  was  soon  after  murder* 
ed  by  one  Kicimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed         *^ 
every  thing  with  an  absolute  sway.    At\er  the  death  ^.^^ 
of  Marjorianus^  one  Anthemius  Was  raised  to  the  em-      '''^' 
pire :  but  beginning  to  ounntemct  Ricimer,  tha  hittcc  1 
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openly  revolted^  besieged  and  took  Rome  •  where  he 
committed  inimmerable  crueltiesy  among  the  rett  pal- 
ting  to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
Amng  one  Olybius  to  the  empire.     The  transactions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession.    On  his  death,  one  Glycerins  usurped  the  em« 
pire.     He  was  deposed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  of  emperor.    He  was  driven  oat  the  neiit 
year  by  his  general  Orestes,  wlio  caused  his  son  Augu- 
stus  or  Augustulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.     But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  served  in 
the  Koman  armies,  and  were  distinguished  with  the 
title  of  allies,  ctemanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy ;  pretending,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  so  often  deiPended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.     As  Orestes  refused  to 
comply  with  this  insolent  demand,  they  resolved  to  do 
themselves  justice,  as  they  called  it ;  and  openly  re- 
volting, chose  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.     Odeacer 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Augustulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting  chose  him  for  ilieir  lead- 
er.     He  is  said  to  have  lieen  a  man  of  uncommon 
parts,  equally  capal^le  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  state.     Having  lef\  his  own  country  when 
be  was  yet  very  young,  to  *erve  in  Ituly,  ar  he  was  of 
a  etature  remarkably  uJl,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor's  guards,  and  continued  in  that  station  till  the 
present  year ;  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different 
nations,  had,  with  one  consent,  chosen  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  against  Orestes  and  his  son  Augu- 
stulus, whe  still  refused  to  give  them  any  shave  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

A!^  the  Rom&n  troops  were  inferior,  bodi  in  num- 
ber and  valour,  to  the  barbarian?,  Orestes  took  refuge 
in  Pa  vie,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  ?  but  Odoacer,  investing  the  place  without  loSs  of 
time,  took  it  soon  after  by  assault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plimdered  by  the  so\liers>  and  then  set  (ire  to  it;  which 
reduced  most  of  the  houses,  and  two  churches,  to  ashes. 
Orestes  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  SBth  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Havenna,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Flacentia, 
Odoacer  marched  straight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found 
Paul7  the  brother  of  Orestes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Augustulus.  The  former  he  in.mediately  put  to  death ; 
but  sparing  Augustulus,  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
he  stripped  him  of  the  ensigns  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  confined  him  to  Lucallanum,  a  castle  in  Campa^ 
nia;  where  he  was  by  Odoacer's  orders,  treated  with 
great  humanity,  »nd  allowed  an  handsou  e  maintenance 
to  support  him-^elf  and  his  relations.  Uome  readily 
submiued  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caused 
himself  tQ  be  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  but  uovid  not 
assume  the  purple,  or  any  other  tnark  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
the  VH  est.  Britain  had  been  long  since  abandoned  by 
the  Romans ;  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sttc- 
vans;  Africa,  by  the  V>ndals ;  the  Huvgundian«» 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erected  several  te* 
Irarchies  in  Gaul :  at  length  lUly  itself,  with  its  proud 
metropolis^  which  for  so  many  ages  had  given  law  to 


the  rest  of  the  world,  was  enslaved  by  a  contemptiblo     Boae 
barbarian,  whose  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not  ^«— ^y^> 
well  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire ;  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  subject,  being  inconsideratde.  The  origin 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy,  are  related  under  the  artide  Italy  ;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  spiritual  usurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  seen 
under  the  articles  Histohv,  sect.  ii.  and  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  likewise  under  the  various  histcxical  articles 
as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

It  IS  thought  that  the  walls  oi  modern  Rome  take  ^^ 
in  nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground  ao  the  andeiit ;  but  B^^^^ 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  nomei 
spot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modem  Emat  lying 
waste,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  most,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  13  halian  miles.  With  regard  to  tl» 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modem  Rome  isalso^great* 
ly  inferior  to  the  ancient ;  for,  in  1709,  the  whole  of 
these  amounted  only  to  198,568  ;  among  which  wem 
40  bishopsy  26S6  priesU,  S559  monks,  iai4  nuns,  3Q& 
courtesan*,  about  8Q60  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moon. 
In  1791  they  wereestimated  at  106>0()0,  and  in  1813, 
at  100,000  only.  This  reduction  is  ascribed  partly  to 
the  political  revc^tftionsthetSwn  has  lately  experienced^ 
but  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  malaria,  or  iilaalubnty  of 
the  atmosphere;  which  iuu  desolated  the  surroundii^ 
country,  and  is  investing  the  city  itself,  (see  Edin.  Re- 
view, xxviit.  p.  57)'.  In  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and 
palaces,  modem  Rome  is  thought  by  the  most  jud^ 
ciotts  travellers  to  excel  the  ancient  There  was  nodiing 
in  ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  Peter's  chun^ 
in  the  modem  city.  That  Rome  was  able  to  recover  iu 
self  after  so  many  calamities  and  devastations,,  will  n<< 
bematterof  surprise,  if  weconsider  the  prodigious  suotf 
that  it  has  so  long  annually  drawn  f/um  all  countries  ol 
the  Popish  persuasion.  I'hese  sums,  though  still  ooi^ 
siderable,  have  been  continually  decreasing  since  the  R»> 
formation.  The  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  Ronw 
was  otiginally  founded  is  surprisingly  altered.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  seven  hills  on  which 
it  ¥fB»  first  built,  the  low  grounda  being  almost  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  streets^  and  houses,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  raioa. 
Anciently  the  suburbs  extended  a  vast  way  on  all  aides^ 
and  made  the  city  appear  almost  boundless;  butit  isquito 
otherwise  now,  the  country  about  Rooie  being  almost  a 
de&ert  Nocityatpresentintheworldsurpasses^rindeed 
equals  Rome,  forthe  multi plieity  of  fine  fountains,  noblo 
edifices,  ^antiquities,  curiosities,  paintings,  statues,  and 
sculptures.  The  city  standsoutfae  Tiber^l  0  miles  from  th* 
Tuscan  sea,S8()trora  Vienna,56ofrom  Pari8,74QirQm  Am« 
sterdam,8lOfi'omLondon,and900from  Madrid.  TheTi^ 
her  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations, by  which  it  often 
does  great  damage*  A  e-mail  part  of  the  city  is  separated 
from  the  other  by  the  river,  and  is  therefore  called  Trti^ 
vettere,  or  beyond  the  Tiber.  There  are  severld  bridgef 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  rjf  taweis  on  the  waJis« 
«and  20  gates.  The  remains  of:  Rome's  ancient  grmn« 
deur  consist  of  statues,  colossuses,  temples,  palace^ 
theatresy  naumarhias,  triumphal  arohes,  circuses,  co« 
hmms^belisksi  iowt^ins^ai^iedttct^mattsoleumf,  ther^ 
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mtt  or  hot  baths,  and  other  structares.     Of  modern 
buildings,  the  splendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
most  remarkable.     Mr  Addison  says,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  form'in  his  imagination  such  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  scenes  as  are  to.be  met  with  in  se- 
veral of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.     This  gen* 
tleman  tells  us  also,  that  no  purt  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  ancient  8tatue«,  of 
vhich  there  is  still  an  incredible  variety.     Next  to  the 
statues,  he  says,  there  is  nothing  more  surprising  than 
the  amssing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  so  many  kinds 
of  marble.     Rome  is  said  to  be  well  psved ;  but  not 
wril  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.     Two-thirds  of  the 
houses  are  the  prop^y  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houses.     Protestants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharist 
in  the  streets ;  and  they  may  have  flesh-meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.     Here  are  many  acade- 
nies  for  promoting  arts  and  sciences,  besides  the  uni- 
versity.    The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
ilays  before  Lent,  and  there  are  no  such  scenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice:  prostitutes,  however,  are  publicly  to» 
lerated.     To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
300  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 
colonel.     There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rome, 
bat  a  vast  deal  of  money  is  spent  by  travellers  and 
•ther  strangers.     The  principal  modem  structures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches ;  the 
aqueducts  and  fountains ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  senate  re- 
sides, &c.     The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble ;  the  equestrian   brass  sta^ 
tue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  the  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus ;  marble  busts 
of  the  emperors  and  their  consents ;  three  brick  arches 
0€  the  terof^e  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vespa- 
aian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus   and 
of  Gallienus;    the  circus    of   Antoninus   Caracalla; 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca  maxima ;  the  columnm  Anto- 
Bina,  representing  the  principal  actions  of  Marcus  Au^ 
relius ;  the  colurona  Trajani,  or  Trajan's  pillar ;  some 
fragments  of  the  curia  or  pidace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Narva's  forum ;  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
in  the  Strada  Pontifici ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severus's  tcmb  without  St  John's  gate ;  the  pyramid 
c»f  Caius.C«»tiu8  near  St  Paul's  gate ;  the  porphyry  cof- 
fin of  St  Helen,  and  the  original  statue  of  Constantino 
the  Greats  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran  :  a  font 
of  oriental  granite,  in  the  <:hapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
Ibnte,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Constantino  the 
Greats  an  Egyptian  obelisk  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore ;  the  stately   remains  of  Dioclesian's 
baths ;  the  celebrated  Pantheon ;  the  obelisks  of  Se^ 
aostris  and  Augustus  by  the  Clementine  college ;  the 
church  of  St  Paul  i'uori  della  Mura,  said  to  have  been 
budt  by  Constantine  the  Great ;  the  Farneae  Hercu- 
les, in  white  marble,  of  a  colossal  size  and  exquisite 
workroanthip,  in  a  court  of  the  Famese  palace,  and  an 
admirable  f»roup  cut  cut  of  one  block  of  marble,  in 
another  conn  of  the  suiic  palace^     Hesides  these  there 
are  a  great  mawy  more,   which  our  hounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  lurther  notice  of.     Here  is  a 
great  number    of  rich  and   well-regulated  hospitals. 
Near  the  chuich  of  St  Sebastiano  alle  Catacombe,  are 
the  most  spacious  of  the  catacombs,  Mhere  the  Chri* 
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stians,  who  never  bumerl  their  dead,  and  such  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  as  cnu*d  not  afftird  the  ex  pence  of 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia^  with- 
out St  Sebastian's  gate,  were  the  tombs  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Rome,  which  at  present  are  used  for 
cellars  and  store-houses,  by  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
dressers. 

Rome  wa«  entered,  in  February  1798,  by  the  French, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  w!iicli  ensued,  when 
their  general  Duphot  was  killed,  they  deposed  the  pope, 
abolished  the  papal  government,  and  erected  in  its  stead 
a  republic,  to  which  they  gave  the  designation  of  the 
Roman  republic.  They  sent  the  pope  hinnself  to  France, 
where  he  died  on  his  various  removals ;  they  likewise 
sent  away  great  numbers  of  the  most  viduable  statues 
and  paintings  of  antiquity,  and  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants to  pay  heavy  contributions.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1 799,  the  allies  retook  this  city,  and  the  nevr 
French  government  was  overthrown.  It  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
and  formed  a  part  of  his  dominions  till  the  over- 
throw of  his  power  in  1815,  when  the  pope  was 
replaced, 

ROMNEY,  a  town  of  Rent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque-port  towns,  and  is  seated  on  a  marsh  of 
the  same  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  sea  has  reduced  it  ?try 
much  ;  it  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORANTJN,  is  a  town  of  France  situated  on 
the  river  Saudre,  in  the  department  of  Loire  and  Cher, 
containing  5730  inhabitants,  in  1 800,  and  long  famous 
for  its  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  said  to  be  a  yery 
ancientp1aoe;andtheinhafoitant6pretendthatCaMarbutlt 
a  tower  here,  of  which  there  are  still  some  considerable 
remain?.  They  have  a  manufacture  of  serge  and 
cloth,  which  is  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops. 

ROM  PEE,  or  Rompu,  in  HerMry^  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  represented  as  broken ;  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whose  upper  paints  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome, 
See  Rome,  N^  l^. 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Ecclesiastic  Sute,  ^d  Patrimony  d*  St  Peter,  in  £. 
Long.  !£•  8.^N.  Lat  42.  and  25  miles  N.  from  Rome. 
It  had  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  i  ichest  in 
the  province,  while  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  1649,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  became 
master  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  successors. 

RONDELETIA,  a  genus  of  pUmts  belonging  to 
die  pentandria  dass,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtfuL  See  Bota  n  y 
Indes, 

RONA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  islands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  distant  from  the  north-east  point  of 
Ness  in  Lewis— and  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  west  part,  and  is  only 
visible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  summer's  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  island  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  stone  wall  round  it.  This  church  the.  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  sweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  in  which  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  10  feet  Jong.    Every  foot  has  i\ 
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IK^^B^t     boleinity  and  in  every  bole  is  m  fttone,  to  wbidi  the  na- 
1^^^*^    tives  ascribe  several  virtuea ;  one  ef  them  is  singular  (as 
they  say)  for  promoting  speedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travaiL    The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  superstitions.    See  Martin's  Descripiwn. 

RON5ARD,  Peter  de,  a  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
the  castle  of  Poissoniere  in  Vendomois  in  1 524.  He  was 
descended  of  a  noble  fiunily,  and  was  educated  at  Paris 
in  the  collie  of  Slavarre.  Academical  pursuits  not  suit** 
ing  his  genius,  he  left  college,  and  beoime  page  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  resigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king 
of  Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.  Ronsard  con« 
tinned  in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  several  negocia* 
tions.  He  accompanied  Lasarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of 
Spires.  Having  from  the  conversation  of  this  learned 
man  imbibed  a  passion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  studied 
the  Greek  language  with  Baif 's  son  under  Dorat.  It  is 
reported,  of  Ronsi^,  that  his  practice  was  to  study  till 
twa  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed, 
lo  awaken  Baif,  who  resumed  his  place.  The  muses 
possessed  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms ;  and  he  cul- 
tivated them  with  such  success,  that  he  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Prince  qfthe  Pdeis  ot  his  time.  Hen- 
ry n«  Francis  11.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Having  gained  the  first  prize  of  the 
Jeux  Floraux,  they  thought  the  reward  promised  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  city  of  Toulouse  caused  a  Minerva  of  massy  silver 
of  considerable  value  to  be  made  and  sent  to  him.  This 
present  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
The  French  Poet,  by  way  of  distinction.  Ronswd  af- 
terwards made  a  present  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II. 
and  tins  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this 
mark  of  the  poet's  esteem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himself 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  present  from  his 
sovereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equally  sensible  of  hts  merit  with  the 
Touloneae,  gave  him  a  very  rich  set  of  table- plate, 
among  which  was  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  rose-bush,  re« 
presenting  Mount  Parnassus,  on  the  top  of  whidi  was  a 
Pegasus  with  this  inscription : 

A  Ronsard,  TApcUon  de  la  source  des  muses. 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  easily  be  in- 
ferred the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which 
he  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared.  His 
works  possess  both  invention  and  genius ;  but  his  affec- 
tation of  everywhere  thrusting  in  his  learning,  and  of 
forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and^the  dif* 
ferent  provincialians  of  France^  has  rendered  his  versifi- 
cation disagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 

Ronsard,  dit  DesprSaux,  par  une  autre  melhode, 
Reglant  tout,  hrouiUa  tout,JU  un  art  a  sa  mode; 
Et  tnuteftAx  long  temps  eut  un  heurcnx  destin  ; 
Mais  sa  muse,  en  Francois  parlant  Grec  et  Latin, 
Vit  dans  Vage  suivant,  pir  un  retour  grotesque, 
'Amber  de  sei  grands  mots  UJaste  pSdanlesque, 

He  wrote  hymns,  odes^  a  poem  called  the  Franeiad, 
eclogues,. epigrams^  sonnets,  &c.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bombast  for  poetical  raptures.  He  wishes  to  imitate 
Pindar ;  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expres- 
sions^ he  loses  himself  in  a  cloud  cf  w(»rds.    He  is  ob- 


scure and  harsh  to  the  last  degree :  faults  which  he  R(m&ad 
might  easily  have  avoided  by  studying  the  works  of  Vi^^r^ 
Marot>  who  had  bef(N*e  he  wrote  brought  French  poe- 
try very  near  to  perfection.  **  Marot's  turn  and  style 
of  composition  are  such  (says  Bruyere),  that  he  seems 
to  have  written  after  Ronsaid :  there  is  hardly  any  dif- 
ference, except' in  a  few  words,  between  Marat  and  us. 
Ronsard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  mcnne 
disservice  than  good  to  style  s  they  checked  its  course^ 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  perfectian,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It  is 
surprising  that  Marot,  whose  works  are  so  natunl  and 
easy,  did  not  make  Ronsard,  who  was  fired  with  the 
strong  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than  either 
Ronsard  or  Marot."  But  what  could  be  expected  from 
a  man  who  had  so  little  taste,  that  he  called  M^rof  S 
works, '  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of  gold  by 
industrious  working  might  be  drawn  ?'  Asa  specimen 
of  our  author's  intolerable  and  ridiculous  affectation  of 
learning,  which  we  have  already  censured,  Boileau  cites 
the  fc^owing  verse  of  Ronsard  to  his  mistress :  Esles^ 
vous  pas  ma  seuk  enielechie?  *  are  not  you  my  only  en« 
telecnia  ?'  Now  enteltchia  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  pe- 
ripatetic philosophy,  the  sense  of  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  is  said  ta 
have  had  recourse  to  the  devil,  in  order  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  new  term  used  by  Aristotle ;  but  he  did 
not  gain  the  information  he  wanted,  the  devil,  probably 
to  conceal  his  ignorance,  speaking  in  a  faint  and  whis* 
pering  sort  of  voice.  What  could  Ronsard's  mistress, 
tlierefore,  or  even  Ronsard  himself,  know  of  it;  and, 
what  can  excuse  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  low  siFecta- 
tion  of  using  a  learned  term,  because  in  truth  nobody 
could  understand  it  He  has,  however,  some  pieces  not 
destitute  of  real  merit ;  and  Uiere  are  perhaps  few  effu- 
sions of  the  French  muse  more  truly  poetical  than  his 
Four  Seasons  of  the  Year,  where  a  most  fertile  imagina- 
tion displays  all  its  riches. 

Ronsard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  waa 
in  orders,  held  several  benefices  in  commendam ;  and  lie 
died  at  Saint-Cosme-les-Tours,  one  of  diese,  December 
%7.  1585,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet :  he  was  parti- 
cularly vain.  He  talkeil  of  nothing  but  his  fimiily  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics, 
whidi  he  addresses  to  himself  without  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  ftom  Ronsard  is  derived 
the  word  Rosignol,  to  denote  both  a  musician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  was  bom  the  year  ^ter  the  defeat  of 
Francis  I.  before  Pavia:  ''Just  as  heaven  (said  he) 
wished  to  ihdemnify  France  for  the  losses  it  had  sustain^ 
ed  at  that  place."  He  blushed  not  to  tell  of  his  in- 
trigues. All  the  ladies  sought  after  him ;  but  he  never 
said  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  favours. 
His  immoderate  indulgence  in  pleasure,  joined  to  his  li* 
terary  labours,  served  to  hasten  his  old  age^  In  his  50th 
year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary,  and  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  the  gout  He  retained  his  wit,  his  vivacity, 
and  his  readiness  at  poetic  composition,  to  his  last  mo- 
ments. Like  oil  those  who  aspire  after  public  esteem, 
he  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  some  enemies. 
Though  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  him  continual- 
ly, Rabdais  was  the  person  whom  he  most  dreaded.  He 
took  always  care  to  inform  himself  where  that  jovial 
rector  of  Meudon  went,  that  he  might^ot  be  found  m 
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the  same  pkce  witli  him.  It  i«  reported  that  Volteire 
acted  a  similar  part  with  regard  tu  Peron  ^,  of  whose 
extemporary  sallies  and  boH  mots  he  was  much  afraid. 
RjoDsard's  poems  appeared  in  1567  *t  Paris  in  6  vols. 
4to,  and  in  1604  in  H)  vols.  iStoo. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  AO  square  per- 
dies,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOF,  expresses  die  Covering  of  a  house  er  buildings 
by  which  its  inhabitants  or  contents  are  protected  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the  essential 
part  of  a  house,  and  is  frequently  uaed  to  express  the 
whole.  To  C01M  under  a  person's  roqf^  is  to  enjoy  his 
protection  and  society,  to  dwell  with  lum.  Tectum  wks 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Romans.  To  be  within 
«ur  walls  rather  expresses  the  being  in  our  possession :  a 
Mof,  therefore,  is  not  only  an  essential  part  of  a  hoiise, 
but  it  even  seems  to  be  its  characteristic  feature.  The 
Oreeks,  who  have  periiaps  excelled  all  nations  in  taste, 
and  who  have  given  die  most  perfect  model  of  aj^chiteo- 
tonic  ordotmanoe  within  a  certain  limit,  never  erected  a 
buOdingwhich  did  not  exhibit  this  part  in  the  disdnctest 
manner ;  and  diough  they  borrowed  much  of  their  mo^ 
del  fmn  the  orientals,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  who 
compares  their  architecture  with  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
and  of  die  tombs  in  the  mountains  of  Sehiras,  they  added 
that  form  of  roof  which  their  own  climate  taught  them 
was  necessary  for  sheltering  them  from  the  rains.  The 
roofe  in  Persia  and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  those  of  Greece 
are  widiout  excepdon  slewing.  It  seems  therefore  a 
gross  vidadon  of  the  true  principles  of  taste  in  architec« 
tore  (at  least  in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away 
er  to  hide  the  roof  of  a  house;  and  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  thait  rage  for  novelty  which  is  so  powerfbl  in  the 
minds  of  &  rich.  Our  ancestors  seemed  to  be  of  a  vei- 
ry  different  opinion,  and  tu^d  their  attendon  to  the 
asnamendng  of  their  roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
a  building.  They  showed  them  in  the  most  conspicuous 
Hianner,  running  them  up  to  a  great  height,  brdke  them 
into  a  thousand  fanciful  shapes,  and  stuck  them  full  of 
highly  dressed  windows.  We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it 
Gothic  and  dumsy;  and  our  great  architects,  not  to 
•ffend  any  more  in  this  way,  conceal  the  roof  altoge- 
ther by  parapets,  balustrades,  and  other  contrivances. 
Our  for^thers  certainly  did  ofiend  against  the  maxima 
•f  true  taste,  when  they  enriched  a  part  of  a  house  widi 
marks  of  elegant  habitadon,  whidi  every  spectator  must 
know  to  be  a  cumbersome  garret :  but  their  successors 
no  less  offend,  who  take  offthe  cover  of  the  house  alto- 
gether, and  make  it  impossible  to  know  whether  it  is 
not  a  mere  skreen  or  cdonnade  we  are  looking  at 

Wo  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
erred  when  he  so  industriously  concealed  the  roof  of  St 
Paul's  church  in  London.  The  whole  of  die  upper  or- 
der is  a  mere  screen.  Sudi  a  quandty  of  wall  would 
have  been  intolerably  offensive,  had  he  not  given  it  some 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
mdies.  £ven  in  diis  state  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puazle  to  every  spectator — There  should  be  no 
pusale  in  die  design  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 


a  balustrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico^  a^inst  which  ^'^^^ 
the  connoisseur  has  no  objection  :  yet  there  is  no  diff<;r-  *■"  V**' 
enoe  ;  for  the  portico  must  have  a  cover,  otherwise  it 
IB  neither  a  shed,  doister^  nor  pordco,  any  more  than  a 
building  without  a  roof  is  a  hou«e.  A  house  without  a 
visible  roof  is  like  a  msn  abroad  without  his  hat;  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the  chimneys, 
now  GO  fashionable,  changes  a  house  to  «  bam  or  store*^ 
house.  A  ho^se  should  not  be  a  copy  of  any  thing. 
It  hss  a  title  to  be  an  original ;  and  a  screen-like  house 
and  a  pillar-like  candlestick  are  similar  solecisms  in 
taste.  4 

The  architect  is  anxious  to  present  a  ^vit  object,  and  Little  at- 
a  very  simple  outline  discusses  all  his  concerns  with  the  tcntiuu 
roof.     He  leaves  it  to  the  csrpenter,  whom  he  frequent-  j^.''^ 
ly  puzxles  (by  his  jurrangement^^  with  coverings  almost  ^^^^^ 
impossible  to  execnte.     Indeed  it  is  seldom  that  the  idea  of  a  buUd^ 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  ooropositions ;  vag* 
or  if  he  docs  mtroduce  it,  it  is  ftM  mere  affectadon, 
and  we  may  say  pedantry.     A  pediment  is  frequently 
stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in  a  situadon 
where  a  roof  cann<A  perform  its  ofllce ;  for  the  raiR 
that  is  supposed  to  flow  down  itssides  must  be  received 
on  the  top  of  the  levd  buildings  which  flank  it.     This 
is  a  manifest  incongruity.   The  tops  of  dressed  window9> 
trifling  porches,  and  somedmes  a  projecting  portico,  are 
the  on^y  situations  in  which  we  see  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correspond  with  its  office.     Having  thus  lost  sight  of 
the  prindple,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  draughtsman 
(for  he  should  not  be  called  atdittect)  runs  into  every 
whim  :  and  we  see  pediment  within  pediment,  a  round 
pediment,  a  hdlow  pediment,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
absurdities,  a  broken  pediment.     Nothing  could  ev^r 
reconcile  us  to  the  sight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown,  because  we  cannot  overlook  the  use  of  a 
hat.  ^ 

But  when  one  builds  a  house,  ornament  alone  will  Advantti^ia 
not  do»     We  must  have  a  cover  ;  and  the  enormous  ex-  of  a  lisgh. 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  whidi  attend  the  pitched 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  balustrades,  and  "^* 
screens,  have  obliged  architects  to  consider  the  pent 
roof  as  admissible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.     Any  roan 
of  sense,  not  und^  the  influence  (^prejudice,  would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitness  for  answering  its  pur« 
pose.     A  high  pitched  rcjof  will  undoubtedly  shoot  off 
the  rains  and  snows  better  than  one  of  a  lower  pitch. 
The  wind  will  not  so  easily  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 
between  the  slate«>,  nor  will  it  have  so  much  power  to 
strip  them  oS.  A  high-pitched  roof  will  exert  a  smaller 
thnfst  on  the  walls,  both  because  h%  strain  is  less  hori« 
sontal,  and  because  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering. 
But  it  is  more  expensive,  because  there  is  more  of  it* 
It    requires   a  greater    siae  of  timbeis  to  make  it 
equally  strong,  and  it  exposes  a  greater  suriace  to  the 
wind.  ReniMki 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  j  on  the 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make  them  change  Is 
very  low.      It  does  not,    however,  appear,  that  this  ihe  pitchaf 
change  has  been  altogether  the  effect  of  principle.     In 
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discourse.     It  has  been  said  that  the  double  roof  of  our    the  simple  unadorned  habitations  of  privatepersons,  eve- 


great  churches  which  have  aisles  is  an  incongruity 
locking  like  a  house  standing  on  the  top  of  another 
house.  But  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  such  a 
thought.  We  know  that  the  aisle  is  a  shed,  a  cloister. 
fiuj^KMc  only  that  the  lowar  roof  or  shed  is  hidden  by 


ry  thing  comes  to  be  adjusted  by  an  experience  of  in- 
conveniences which  have  resulted  from  too  low  pitched 
roofs ;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  such  as 
u  its  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  architect*,  how. 
^er>  ^o  to  work  on  diflerent  prindplee.     Their  pro« 
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fesfled  aim  is  to  make  m  beautiful  object.  The  sources 
of  the  pleasures  arising  from  what  we  call  iaHe  are  so 
various^  so  complicated,  and  even  so  whimsical,  that  it 
is  almost  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt- 
ed by  our  professed  architects.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  much  of  their  practice  results  from  a  pedofUic 
veneration  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  ar- 
.  chitecture.  Such  architects  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  respect  of  proportions,  or  what 
they  call  the  ordon nance,  are  very  much  pujszled  to 
make  a  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  the  most  that  they 
have  made  of  the  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits 
a  nice  adjustment  of  strength  and  strain.  Biit  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  this  adjustment,  we  find  that  it 
is  wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  consists  of  a 
basement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en- 
tablature, it  is  true,  exhibits  something  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  this  in  die 
hands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We 
could  easily  show  in  the  ruins  of  Persepclis,  and  among 
the  tombs  in  the  mountains  (wliich  were  long  prior  to 
the  Greek  architecture),  the  fluted  column,  the  base, 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  ar- 
rangement of  lintels,  beans,  and  rafters,  mil  derived 
from  unquestionable  principle.  The  only  addition 
made  by  the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof:  airid  the  chan- 
ges made  by  them  in  the  subordinate  forms  of  things 
are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  their  exquisite  judge- 
ment of  beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited;  and  the  Greeks, 
afVer  making  the  roof  m  chief  feature  of  a  house,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themselves  with  giving  it  a 
slope  suited  to  their  climate.  This  we  have  followed, 
because  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co- 
gent reason  for  deviating  firom  it ;  and  if  any  architect 
should  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 
exhibited  aa  beautiful,  we  should  be  disgusted ;  but  the 
disgust,  though  felt  by  almost  every  spectator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  professed  architect 
or  roan  of  education,  the  disgufct  arises  from  pedantry : 
for  there  is  not  such  a  close  connection  between  the  form 
and  uses  of  a  roof  as  shall  give  precise  detarminations ; 
and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  should  not  therefore  reproliate  the  high-pitched 
roofs  of  our  ancestors,  particularly  on  the  continent. 

It  is  there  where  we  see  them  in  all  the  eitremity  of 
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Greeks  and  the  fashion,  and  the  taste  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 

^^^  is  with  us.  A  baronial  castle  in  Germany  and  France 
' '  is  seldom  rebuilt  in  the  piure  Greek  style,  or  even  like 
the  modern  houses  in  Brita'n ;  tlie  high-pitched  roofs 
are  retained.  We  should  not  call  them  Gothic,  and 
ugly  btcauee  Gothic,  till  we  show  their  principle  to  be 
fal.Me  or  tasteless.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
found  qirite  the  reverse;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  so.  The  construction  of  the  Greek  architec- 
ture is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  necessary 
in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  stone.  To  this 
the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  spite  of  innumerable  diffi- 
culties. Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in  their 
power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  babit  had  render- 
ed agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  adhere  to 
thee  prf  portions  with  freestone  or  briek,  when  iho  or^ 


der  is  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
saw  this ;  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal  to  ^"^nr*^ 
his  taste.  He  composed  the  front  of  St  Paul's  church 
in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns ; 
and  still  the  lintels  which  form  thearchitrave  are  of  such 
length  that  tliey  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  truss  them  behind.  Had  he  made  but 
one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its  own 
weight.  It  is  impossible  to  excute  a  Doric  entablature 
of  tid$  size  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very  noble 
front,  the  academy  of  arts  in  St  Petersburgh.  But  the 
architect  was  obliged  to  make  the  mutules  and  other 
projecting  members  ofthecomiche  of  granite,  and  ma- 
ny of  them  broke  down  by  their  own  weight. 

Here  is  surely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  stotie  is  ^^  ^  ^ 
the  chief  material  of  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem-  feet  qf  oar 
hers  of  ornamented  architecture  to  be  refinements  on  using  iteiMb 
the  essential  and  unaffected  parts  of  a  simple  stone- 
building.  There  is  almost  as  much  propriety  in  the  ar- 
chitecture of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imitation 
of  a  Uly  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the  Greek  imi- 
tation of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles  of  mason- 
ry, and  not  of  carpentry,  should  be  eeenin  our  archi- 
tecture, if  we  would  hare  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
just  taste.  Now  we  afiirm  that  this  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture.  In 
this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  transverse  strength  of 
stone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  seen ;  no  extravagant  pro- 
jections. Every  stone  is  pressed  to  its  neighbours,  and 
none  is  exposed  to  a  transverse  strain.  The  Greeks  were 
enabled  to  execute  theircolossal  buildings  only  by  using 
immense  blocks  of  the  hardest  materials.  The  Norman 
masonoould  raise  a  building  to  theskies  without  using  a 
stone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to  the  top  on  hit 
back.  Their  architects  stiidied  the  principles  of  equili- 
brium; and  having  attained  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
it,  they  indulged  Uiemselvea  in  exhibiting  remarkable 
instances.  We  call  this  false  taste,  and  say  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  insecurity  is  the  greatest  fault  But  this  ia 
owing  to  our  habits :  our  thoughts  may  be  said  to  run 
in  a  wooden  train,  luid  certain  simple  maxims  of  car- 
pentry are  familiar  to  our  imagination :  and  in  the  care-, 
ful  adherence  to  these  consist  the  beau^  and  symmetry 
of  the  Greek  architecture.  Had  we  been  as  much  h»« 
bituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  pressure,  thisapparentin« 
security  woul4  not  have  met  our  eye :  we  would  have, 
perceived  the  strength  and  we  ^hotdd  have  relished  the 
ingenuity.  10 

The  Gothic  architecture  is  perhaps  intitled  to  the  lUtkirisl 
name  of  rational  architecture,  and  its  beauty  is  founded  !^^^^g  . 
oa  the  characteristic  distinction  of  our  species.     It  de-  J^y^^gc    ' 
serves   cultivation :    not  the  pitiful,  servile,  and  un-  tare, 
skilled  copymg  of  the  monuments ;   this  will  produce 
inccngruiiies  and  absurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architecture  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  disposition  of  the  groiiv>  and 
spaundrels ;   let  us  study  the  traceiy  and  knots,  not  as 
ornaments,  but  as  useful  members ;  let  us  observe  bow. 
they  have  made  their  walls  like  hoticycomb?,  and  ad- 
miretbeir  ingenuity  as  we  pretend  toadm  ire  the  instinct 
infused  by  the  great  Architect  into  the  bee.     All  this 
cannot  be  understood  without  mechanical  knowledge;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  professional  architects  have  any 
share  of.     Thus  would  architectonic  ta^te  be  a  mark  of 
aki'l ;  and  thepersun  whopresents  thedesiga  of  a  build- 
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ing  would  kiiow  how  to  execute  it,  without  committing 
it  entirely  to  the  mason  and  carpenter. 

These  observations  are  not  a  digression  from  our  sub- 
ject. The  same  principles  ofmutual  pressure  and  equi- 
librium have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices  ; 
and  if  they  had  been  as  much  studied  as  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  seem  to  have  studied  such  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purposes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  superior  to  what  we  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 
churches  still  remaining  in  Europe  are  superior  to  the 
timid  productions  of  our  stone  architecture.  The  cen- 
tres used  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and  the 
corn-market  of  Paris,  are  late  instances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
dOO  feet  diameter,  built  of  fir  planks ;  and  there  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  fool 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 

The  Norman  architects  frequently  roofed  with  stona 
Their  wooden  roofii  were  in  general  very  simple,  and 
tiieir  professed  aim  was  to  dispense  with  them  altoge- 
ther. Fond  of  their  own  science  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  similar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  were  necessarily  of  timber  were  made  to  imitate 
stone-buildings;  and  Gothic  ornament  consists  in  cram- 
ming every  thing  full  of  arehes  and  spaundrels.  No- 
thing else  is  to  lie  seen  in  their  tnnber  works,  nay  even 
in  A&T  sculpture.  Look  at  any  of  the  maces  or 
sceptres  still  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals ;  they 
are  silver  steeples. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalship  in  old 
times  between  the  masons  and  the  carpenters.     Many 
of  the'baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
roofed  with  timber:  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to 
have  borrowed  much  knowledge  from  the  masons  of 
tiiose  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con- 
structed with  great  ingenuity.     Their  aim,  like  the  ma- 
sons, was  to  dirow  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.    We  have  seen 
roofs  Go  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  abovp  10  feet  long  and  4  inches  square.     The  Par- 
liament house  land  Tron-church  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
great  hall  of  Tamaway  castle  near  Forres,  are  specimens 
of  those  roofs.     They  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti- 
nent    Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
magnificence.     Aristocratic  state  never  was  so  great 
with  us  ;  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  most 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
Westminster-hall  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  false  taste 
of  the  Norman  roofs.     It  contains  the  essential  parts  in* 
deed,  very  properly  disposed  ;  but  they  are  hidden,  or 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or- 
namental ;  and  this  is  an  imitation  of  stone  arches^  cram- 
med in  between  slender  pillars  which  hang  down  from 
the  principal  frames,  trusses,  or  rafters.     In  a  pure  Nor- 
man roof,  such  as  Tamaway-hall,  the  essential  parts  are 
exhibited  as  things  understood,  and  therefore  relished. 
They  are  refined  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  taste  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear. 
And  here  we  da  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  whims  of 
our  ancestors;  but  we  assert  that  it  is  no  more  necessary 
to  consider  the  members  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con- 
cealed like  a  garret  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a 
ceiling,  which  form  the  most  beautiful   part  of  the 
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Greek  architecture.  Should  it  be  said  that  a  roof  is 
only  a  thing  to  keep  ofi*  the  rain,  i^  may  be  answered, 
that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  off  the  dust,  or  the  floor 
to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  that  we  should  have  nei- 
ther copartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  op  carpets 
on  the  other.  The  structure  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  several  others  are 
specimens ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  forms 
c^  the  principal  frames  of  tliese  roofs,  which  resemble 
those  of  our  modem  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agree- 
able ornament.  As  we  have  already  observed,  our  imagi- 
nations have  not  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rath€r  alarmed  than  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  immense  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  these  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwise- with  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Norman  architects.  Slender  timbers,  inter- 
laced with  great  symmetry,  and  thrown  by  necessity  in- 
to figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altogether 
an  object  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  pleasure. 
And  why  should  tlie  gentleman  refuse  himself  the  same 
pleasure  of  beholding  scientific  ingenuity  ? 

The  roof  is  in  fact  the  part  of  the  building  which  Neceaity 
requires  the  greatest  degree  of  skill,  and  where  science  ?^  fo^j^, 
will  be  of  more  service  than  in  any  other  part     The  „©&; 
architect  seldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves 
the  task  to  the  carpenter.     The  carpenter  considers  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchstone  of  his  art ;  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  so  much  to  show  his  judgment  and 
his  fertility  of  resource. 

It  must  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to  the  artist  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  diffi- 
cult problem  may  be  solved  in  the  best  manner,  so  that   - 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  strength  and  security  that 
c&n  be  wished  £or,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.    We  have  said  that  mechanical  science 
can  give  great  assistance  in  this  matter.     We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  carpentry,  whether  for  roofs,  floors, 
or  any  other  purpose,  affords  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  most  satisfactory  applications  Mrhich  can  be  made 
of  mechanical  science  to  the  arts  of  common  life.    Un-        .^ 
fortunately  die  practical  artist  is  seldom  possessed  even  and  the 
of  the  small  portion  of  science  which  would  ahnost  in-  little  n- 
sure  liis  practice  from  all  risk  of  failure ;  and  even  our  tention  hU 
most  experienced  carpenters    have  seldom  any  more  *^  P^^ 
knowledge  than  what  arises  from  their  experience  and  ^  '^ 
natural  sagacity.     Tlie  most  approved  author  in  our 
language  is  Price  in  his  British  Carpenter.     Mathurin 
Jousse  is  in  like  manner  the  author  most  in  repute  in 
France ;  and  the  publications  of  both  these  authors  are 
void  of  every  appearance  of  principle.     It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  works  of  carpenters  of  the  greatest 
reputation  tumble  down,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
from  which  the  most  elementary  knowledge  would 
have  saved  them.  i^ 

We  shall  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account  Porpow 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  a  manner  so  faiui-  ^  ^"^  "• 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  person  who  knows  thecommon      ** 
properties  of  the  lever,  and  the  composition  of  motion, 
shall  so  far  understand  them  as  to  be  able,  on  every  oe- 
casion,  so  to  dispose  his  materials,  with  respect  to  the 
strains  to  ^iiich  they  are  to  be  exposed,  th^  he.  shall    t 
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always  linewn  the  effective  strain  on  every  ]>iece,  and 
shall,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to  make  the  disposition  aucfa 
as  to  derive  the  {treatest  possible  advantage  from  the 
materials  which  he  employs. 

It  is  evident  tiiat  the  whole  must  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  stren^rth  of  the  materials,  re- 
lative to  the  manner  in  which  this  strength  is  exerte(l> 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  strain  is  laid  on  the  piece 
of  matter.  With  respect  to  the  first,  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  considering  it,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Strength  of  Materials  in  Mecha* 
nks.  We  shall  just  borrow  from  that  article  two  or 
three  propositions  suited  to  our  purpose. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices, 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind  re» 
sist  being  broken  or  crushed,  or  pulled  asunder,  is  im- 
mediately or  ultimately,  the  cohesion  of  their  particles. 
When  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  either  imme- 
diately to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  cohesion 
among  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tetids  to  puU  one 
parcel  of  them  from  among  the  rest,  with  which  t^ey 
are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibresi  is  brought  about 
by  some  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twi:iting,  which  causes 
them  to  bind  each  other  so  hard  that  any  one  wtU 
break  rather  than  come  out,  so  much  is  it  withheld  by 
friction.  The  ultimate  resistance  is  therefore  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  fibre ;  the  fofrce  or  strength  of  all  fibrous 
materials,  such  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  mucli  the  same 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
from  among  the  re«t  Metals,  stone,  gla«s,  and  the 
like,  resist  lieing  pulled  asunder  by  the  simple  cohesion 
of  their  parts. 

The  force  which  is  necessary  for  breaking  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  measure  of  its  stren(;th.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  force  necessary  for  tearing  diihectly  asunder  any 
rod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  measure 
of  the  united  strengtii  of  all  these  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  amplest  strain  to  which  they  can  be  exposed, 
being  just  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlie  forces  necessary 
ior  breaking  or  disengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous .  structure,  which  is  the  case 
with  metals,  stones^  gl^s,  and  many  other  substances, 
this  force  is  still  equal  to  the  simple  sum  of  the  co- 
he9ive  forces  of  eaoh  pat  tide  which  is  separated  by  the 
lactate.  Let  us  distinguish  this  mode  of  exertion  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  Absolute 
Strength. 

When  solid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to 
great  compression,  they  tun  resist  only  a  certain  d^^ 
gree.  A  piece  of  day  or  lead  will  be  squeezed  oat; 
a  piece  of  freestone  will  be  crushed  to  powder ;  a  beam 
of  wood  will  be  crippled,  swelling  out  in  the  middle^ 
audits  fibreslosetheir  mutual  cohesion,  after  which  it 
is  easily  crushed  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  manner  in  which  these  strains  are  resisted  by 
conceiving  a  cylindricalpipe  filled  with  small  shot,  well 
shaken  together,  so  that  each  sphericle  is  lying  in  the 
closest  manner  possible,  that  is,  in  contact  with  six 
others  in  the  same  vertical  plane  (xhi§  being  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  shot  will  take  the  least  room).  Thus 
each  touches  the  rest  in  six  points :  Now  suppose  them 
ail  united,  in  these  six  points  only,  by  some  cement. 
This  assemblage  will  stick  together  and  forma  cylindri- 
i»l  pillar^  which  raiiy  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.    Su|s< 
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pose  this  pillar  standing  upright,  and  loaded  above. 
The  supports  arising  from  the  cement  act  obliquely,  ' 
and  the  laad  tends  either  to  force  thera  asunder  late- 
rally, or  to  make  them  slide  on  each  other :  either  of 
these  things  happening,  the  whole  is  crushed  to  pieces. 
The  resistance  of  fibrous  materials  to  such  a  strain  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  way 
very  similar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  also  be  destroyed 
by  wrenching  or  twisting  it.  We  can  easily  form  a 
notion  of  its  resistance  to  this  kind  of  strain  by  consi- 
dering what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  small  shot 
ii'  treated  in  this  way. 

And  lastly,  «  beam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  piece  of 
stone  or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  transversely. 
This  will  happen  to  a  rafter  or  joist  supported  at  the 
ends  when  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
stuck  fast  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  projecting 
part.     This  is  the  strain  to  which  materials  are  most 
commonly  exposed  in  roofs  ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
the  strain  which  they  are  the  least  able  to  bear ;  or  ra«> 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  causes  an  ex^* 
temal  force  to  exnte  the  greatest  possible  immediate 
strain  on  the  particles.     It  is  against  this  that  the  car** 
penter  must  chiefly  guard,  avoiding  it  when  in  his 
power,  and  in  every  case,  diminishing  it  as  much  as 
(possible.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  Thei/ 
tion   of  the  greet  wesJiness  of  materials  in  ielati<»i  wenknM 
to  this  transverse  strsin.     But  we  shall  do  nothing  ^  relati<m 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Strain,  Stress,  J^^^^ 
and  Strength.  strainb 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  1 .)  represent  the  side  of  a  beam  pro^  Plate 
jecting  horisontally  from  a  wall  in  which  it  is  finaly  cccclxiu; 
fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W  appended 
to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it;  and  the  least 
reflection  will  convince  any  person  that  if  the  beam  is 
equally  strong  throughout,  it  will  break  in  the  line  CD, 
even  with  the  suriace  of  die  wall.  It  will  open  at  D» 
while  C  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  joint,  round  which  it  wiU 
turn.  The  cross  section  through  the  line  CD  is.  fat 
this  reason,  called  the  sedionuf fracture,  and  the  hori- 
zontal line,  drawn  through  C  on  its  uxider  surface,  is 
called  the  axis  (f  fracture*  The  fracture  is  made  by 
tearing  asunder  the  fibres,  such  as  D£  or  FG.  Let  us 
suppose  a  real  joint  at  C,  and  that  the  beam  is  really 
sawed  through  along  CD,  and  that  in  place  of  its  natiu 
ral  fibres  threads  are  substituted  all  over  the  section  of 
fracture.  The  weight  now  tends  to  break  these  threads ; 
and  it  is  our  business  to  find  the  force  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  DCA  may  be  considered  as  a  bend- 
ed lever,  ci  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If/ be  the  force 
which  will  just  balance  the  cohesion  of  a  thread  when 
hung  on  it  so  that  the  smallest  addition  will  break  it, 
we  nuiy  find  the  weight  which  will  be  sufiident  for  this 
pui|>ose  when  hung  on  at  A,  by  saying,  AC  :  CD 
:=if:  f ,  and  f  will  be  the  wdght  which  will  ju^t  break 
the  thread,  by  hanging  f  by  the  point  A.    This  gives 

CD 
usf=/x7rr'     ^^^^  weight  be  hung  on  at  a,  the 

force  just  sufiicient  fpr  breaking  the  same  thread  will  be 

<rzf^ — .     In  like  manner  the  force  f,  which  must  be 
C  a 

hung  on  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equ^Iy  strong  or  an 
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equally  resisting  fibre  at  F,  must  be  =/x  — r 


And 


noof. 


so  on  all  of  the  re^t. 

If  we  suppose  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  resistances 
at  the  instant  of  fracture,  we  know,  from  the  simplest 
elements  of  mechanics,  that  the  resistance  of  all  the  par- 
ticles in  the  line  CD,  each  acting  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  individual  resistances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g.  Now  this  total  resistance 
is  the  resistance  or  8trenfi^hy*of  e^ch  particle,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  line  CO,  because  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  at  unequal  distances  Therefore, 
in  comparing  different  sections  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  eath  are  as  the  sections  themselves.  There- 
fore DC  may  represent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  express  it  by  the  S3nnbol  d.  And  since  we  are  at 
present  treating  of  roofs  whose  rafters  and  other  parts 
•re  commonly  of  uniform  "breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
BI  the  breidth  of  the  beam,  and  express  it  by  h,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  /.  We  may  now  express 
the  strength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by  fxd,  and  we 
may  suppose  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g. 
Its  mechanical  energy,  therefore,  by  which  it  resists 
the  energy  of  the  weight  w,  applied  at  the  distance  /, 
ia  ^.CD.  C  g,  while  Uie  momentum  of  w  is  w.  CA. 
We  must  tlMrefore  have^  CD.  Cg=#i^.  CA,  orfd.  ^  d 
= w.  /,  and/rf :  »=/  i\d,orfdi  »=2  / :  d.  That 
is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
absolute  strength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re>- 
lative  strength,  or  its  power  of  resisting  this  transverse 
fracture. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonstrated 
of  the  resistance  exerted  in  the  Hne  CD,  is  equally  true 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thickness  or  breadth 
of  the  beam.  The  absolute  strength  of  the  whole  sec- 
tion of  fracture  is  properly  represented  hyf.  d,  6,  and 
we  still  have  2  / :  d:=:fd  h:  «;  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  i%  to  its  depth  as  the  absolute  strength  to  the 
relative  strength.  Suppose-  the  beam  1  i  feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep ;  then  whatever  be  its  absolute  strength, 
the  24th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre- 
mity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  statement ;  all  the 
fibres  are  supposed  to  act  alike  in  the  instant  of  frac- 
ture. But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  instant  that  the 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  instant  the  fibre 
at  g  is  not  so  much  stretched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert- 
ing its  utmost  force.  If  we  suppose  the  extension  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  distance  from  C,  and.  the  actual 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extensions,  it  may  easily 
be  shown  (see  Strength  and  Strain),  that  the  whole  ^ 
redstance  is  the  same  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibress 
were  united  at  a  point  r  distant  from  C  by  one-third  of 
CD.  hi  this  case  we  must  say,  that  the  absolute  > 
strenscth  is  to  the  relative  strength  as  three  times  the 
length  to  the  depth ;  so  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by  the  former  statement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to. 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  strength  than  experiment  ju.«ttifies ; 
and  we  can  see  an  evident  reason  for  it.  When  the 
beam  is  strained,  not  only  arc  the  upper  fibres  stretched,' 
bu^the  bwer  fibres  ace  compressed.     Thiais  very  di- 


stinctly 6€eti,  if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of  cork  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  beam :  this  being  the  case,  C  ib  not 
the  centre  of  fracture.  There  is  some  point  e  which  lies 
between^he  fibres  whidi  are  strctchsd  and  those  that 
are  compressed.  This  fibre  is  neither  stretched  nor 
squeezed  ;  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre  of  fracture : 
and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  r^sistF,  is  not  DC,  but 
a  shorter  one  D  c;  and  the  energy  of  the  whole  resist- 
ances must  be  less  than  by  the  second  statement  Till 
we  know  the  proportion  between  the  dilatability  and 
compressil>ility  of  the  parts,  and  the  relation  between 
the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  resistances  which 
they  exert  in  this  state  of  dilatation,  we  cannot  positive- 
ly say  where  the  point  c  is  situated,  nor  what  is  the  sum 
of  the  actual  resistances,  or  the  point  where  their  action 
may  be  supposed  concentrated.  The  firmer  woods,  audi 
as  oak  and  chesnut,  may  l>e  supposed  to  be  but  slightly 
compressible;  we  know  that  willow  and  other  soft 
woods  are  very  compressible.  These  last  must  therefore 
be  weaker :  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fibres  which  are 
in  a  state  of  compression  do  not  resist  the  fracture.  It  it 
well  known,  that  a  beam  of  willow  may  be  cut  through 
from  C  to  g  without  weakening  it  in  the  least,  if  th# 
cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge  of  hard  wood  stuck  in. 

Wc  can  only  say,  that  very  sound  oak  and  red  fir 
have  the  centre  of  effort  so  situated,  that  the  absolute 
strength  is  to  the  relative  strength  in  a  proportion  not 
less  than  that  of  three  and  a- half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  A  square  inch  of  sound  oak  will 
carry  about  8000  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly  fixed 
in  a  wall,  and  project  12  inches,  and  be  loaded  at  the- 
extremity  with  200  pounds  it  will  be  broken.  It  will 
just  bear  190,  its  relative  strength  being  ^^  of  its  abso- 
lute strength ;  and  this  is  the  case  only  with  the  finest 
pieces,  so  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers  arc  in 
a  vertical  position.  A  larger  log  is  not  so  strong  transu 
versely,  because  its  plates  Ue  in  various  directions  round 
the  heart. 

These  observations  are  enoagh  to  give  us  a  distinct  Praetiol 
notion  of  the  vast  diminution  of  the  strength  of  timber  Infeitiieak 
when  the  strain  is  across  it ;  and  we  see  the  justice  of 
the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  tiie  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  ex- 
posing his  timbers  to  transverse  strains.  But  this  cannot 
be  avoided  in  all  cases..  Nay,  the  ultimate  strain  arising 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  transverse.  The  raft- 
ers must  carry  their  own  weight, and  this  tends  to  break 
them  across :  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  wDl  not  carry  its 
own  weight  if  it  project  more  than  60  feet.  Besides 
this,  the  rafters  must  carry  the  lead,  tyling,  or  slates. 
We  must  therefore  consider  this  tranverse  strain  a  little 
more  particularly,  so  as  to  know  what  strain  will  be  laid 
on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load,  laid  on  either  at 
that  part  or.  at  any  other.  j^ 

We  have  hitherto  suppoeed,  that  the  beam  had  one  Effect  wbea 
of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  that  it  was  loaded  at  the  h^*ins  are 
other  end..   This  is^not  an  usual  arrangement,  and  was  ""^^l"^^ 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  simple  application  of  the  J[idtoiS*ed 
mechanical  prindplei.     It  is  much  more  usual  to  have  in  the  mid- 
the  beam  supported  at  the  ends,  and  leaded  in  the  (ll«>  ^^ 
middle.     Let  the  beam  F£GH  (fig.  2.)  rest  on  tlie 
props  £  and  G,  and  be  loaded  at  its  n  iddle  point  C 
with  a  weight  W.     It  is  required  to  determine  tl)e 
strain  at  the  section  CD  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  beam  will 
receive  the  same  support,  and  sufler  the  same  strain,  if» 
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^^•of.  instead  of  the  blocks  E  and  G,  we  substitute  the  ropes 
rt'y  —  E  fe,  G  htr,  going  over  the  pulleys  /and  p,  and  load- 
ed with  proper  weights  e  and  g.  The  weifi^t  e  is  equal 
to  the  support  given  by  the  block  E ;  and  fr  is  equal  to 
the  support  given  by  G.  The  sum  of  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  ;  and  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
€  and  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  G£.  Now,  in  this  state  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  strain  on  the  section  CD  arises  immediately 
from  the  upward  action  of  the  ropes  F^^and  H  ^,  or 
the  upward  pressions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G ;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op- 
pose this  strain.  Things  are  in  the  same  state  }n  respect 
of  strain  as  if  a  block  were  substituted  at  P  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e.and  g  were  hung  on  at 
£  aind  G ;  only  the  directions  will  be  opposite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  section  CD,  because  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  £  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C  be- 
comes the  centre  of  fracture.  The  strain  therefore  hi 
the  same  as  if  die  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  waU,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  g,  thdt  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  fast  in  a  walL 

I'he  strain  occasioned  at  any  pomt  L  by  a  weight 
W,   hung   on   at  any   other    point  D,    is  =  W    x 

DE 

TTp  xLG.    For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  pressure 

occasioned  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  some 
weight  g  acting  over  the  pulley  h  ;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  acting  on  the  lever  GL.     The 

DE 

pressure  at  G  is  W.  =-p.  and  therefore  the  strain  at  L 

isW.§|.LG. 

In  like  manner,  the  strain  occasioned  at  the  point 

DE 
D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  =^7^  x  DG ; 

whl6h  is  therefore  equal  to  ^  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  general  strain  on  the  beam 
arising  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  to  the  rect- 

W.DE.DG. 


angle  of  the  ^arts  of  the  beam,  (for  -^-^ '*  *« 

DE.DG),  and  is  greatest  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

We  also  see,  that  the  strain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  strain  at  D  by  the  same  load  at  L.  And 
the  strain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  strain  by  the 
same  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  These  are  all  very  ob- 
vious corollaries  ;  and  they  sufficiently  inform  us  con- 
cerning the  strains  which  are  produced  on  any  part  of 
the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  firmly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks  at 
I  and  K,  placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into  posts, 
it  will  carry' twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  wereiree. 
For  suppose  it  sawn  through  at  CD  ;  the  weight  W 
hung  on  there  will  be  just  sufficient  to  break  it  at  E  and 
O.    Xow  rcston^thc  connection  o^the  sectien  CD,  it 


will  require  another  weight  W  to  break  it  there  at  tlie      Boof- 
same  time.  V^onw 

Therefore,  "when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  connected  with  three  fixed  points,  G,  £,  I,  it  will 
bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than  if  its 
connection  with  the  remote  point  were  removed ;  and  if 
it  be  fastened  in  four  points,  G,  £,  I,  K,  it  will  be  twice 
as  strong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the  two  remote 
connections. 

One  is  apt  to  expect  from  this  tliat  the  joist  of  a  floor 
will  be  much  strengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in  the 
wall.  It  is  a  little  strengthened  ;  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  ^ven  it  is  much  too  short  to  be  of  any  sen- 
sible service,  and  it  tends  greatly  to  shatter  the  wall, 
because,  when  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  widi  a  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judicious 
builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  joists  tight 
in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joists  of  adjoining  rooms  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  make 
them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as  strong  as 
when  made  in  two  lengths.  {o 

,  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  these  premises  the  strain  on  InfoenceK 
•any  point  ^hich  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 
self, or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  diffused  over 
tlie  whole  or  any  part.     We  may  always  consider  the 
ivhole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diffused        , 
over  «iy  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  dimised,  we  may 
still  suppote  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.     Thus, 
to  know  the  strain  at  D  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  beam,  we  may  suppose  the  whole  weight  accu- 
mulated in  its  middle  point  D.     AUo  the  strain  at  L, 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  same  as 
if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 
of  ED ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  half  the  weight  of  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.     For  the  real  strain  at  L  is  the 
upward  pressure  at  G,  acting  by  the  lever  GL.     Now 
call  the  weight  of  the  part  D£  e  ;  this  upward  pressure 


will  be 


exdE      i^xDE 


EG,' 


or 


EG 


Therefore  the  strain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari- 
sing from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  is 

ED 
the  weight  of  the  beam  or  iU  load  X  tQ  XDG;  that 

is,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  loa&  multiplied  or 

F  D 
acting  by  the  lever  DG ;  for  ---^  is  4. 

Also  the  strain  at  L,  arising  from  the  weigjit  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  J  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  acting  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  proper- 
tional  to  LG,  and  is  greatest  of  all  at  D.  Therefore  a 
beam  of  uniform  strength  throughout,  uniformly  load- 
ed, will  break  in  the  middle.  21 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between  Rdatioa 
the  strains  arising  from  the  weights  of  tlie  beams,  or  betwern 
from  any  uniformly  diffused  load,   and  the  relative  ^^^^ 
strength.       We  have  already  seen,  that  the  relative  ^ja  Ui«  «- 

/tdh  d  \9Ay 
r-,  where  m  is  a  number  to  be  disco-  4ti«ngt2L 
ml 

vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  species  of  mate- 
rials. Leaving  out  every  circumstance  but  what  de- 
pends on  the  dimensions  of  the  beam,  viz.  d,  b,  and  /, 
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we  see  that  the  relative  strengtliis  in  the  proportion  of 
--^'  that  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  squrr2  of  the  depth 

directly  and  the  length  inversely. 

Now,  to  consider  first  the  strain  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itself,  it  is  evident  tliat  this  weight 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  aAd  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  resisting  this  strain  must  be  as  its  depth  direct. 
ly,  and  the  square  of  its  length  inversely.  1  o  consider 
thia  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  tliat  the  in- 
crease of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re^ 
aisting  the  actual  striedn,  because  the  load  and  the  abso-^ 
lute  strength  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But,  by  increasing  the  depth,  we  increase  the 
vesisting  section  in  *the  same  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  jresisting  fibres  and  the  absolute  strength : 
but  we  also  increase  the  weight  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. This  makes  a  compensation,  and  the  reli^ive 
strength  ij  yet  the  same.  But,  by  increasing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increased  the  absolute  strength,  but 
also  its  mechanic  energy :  For  the  resistance  to  frac- 
ture is  the  same  as  if  the  ddl  strength  of  each  fibre  was 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  ef- 
Ibrt ;  and  we  showed,  that  the  distance  of  this  from  the 
underside  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  ibui^,  Sec)  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam; 
This  distance  is  the  arm  of  the  leter  by  which  the  co- 
hesicm  of  the  wood  may  be  supposed  to  act  Therefore 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  consequently  the  energy  of 
the  resistance,  increases  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncompensated  by  any 
increase  of  the  strain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  Sustain  its  own  wei^t  increases 
tn  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withstanding  a  given  strain  applied 
«t  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminished  as  the  length  increases,  or  is  inversely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  stram  arising  from  the'  weight 
of  the  beam  also  increases  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  resisting  the  strain  actuidly  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  length.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  tocarryitsown  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion  of 
its  depth  directly  and  the  square  of  its  length  inversely. 

Aa  this  strain  is  frequently  a  considerable  part  of  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  apart,  and  then  to  reo* 
ken  only  on  what  remains  for  the  support  of  any  extra- 
neous load. 

In  Ae  next  place,  tiie  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
load  which  is  uniformly  diffused  over  its  length,  atiust 
be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length :  for  the  power 
of  withstanding  any  strain  applied  to  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  lengdi  (which  is  the  case  here,  because  the  load 
may  be  conceived^  accumulated  at  its  centre  of  gnu 
vity,  the  middle  point  of  Uie  beam)  is  inversely  as 
the  length ;  and  the  actual  strain  ia  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  la  as  the  square  of  the  length. 
Therefore  tiie  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  weight  uni- 
formly diffused  over  it.  is  inversely  aa  ^e  square  of  the 
length.  A^.  B.  It  is  here  understood,  that  the  uniform 
load  is  of  some  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
the  length,  so  that  a  beam  of  double  length  carries  a 
double  load. 

We  have  hitherto  suppoaed  that  the  forces  whidi 
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tend  to  break  a  beam  transversely,  are  acting  in  a  d'rer^ 
tion  perpcmiicular  to  the  beam.     This  i%  always  the  ^-^""^^^^ 
case  in  level  floors  loaded  in  any  manner ;  but  in  roofs,  pfl-ccf  ^i, 
tlie  action  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob-  the  action 
lique,  because  gravity  alutiys  acts  in  vertical  line«.     It  of  the  load 
may  also  frequently  happen,  thit  a  beam  is  strained  by  l*  obliqu:. 
a  force  acting  obliquely.     This    modification  of  the 
strain  is  easily  discussed.     Suppose  tliat  the  external 
force,  which  is  measured  by  die  weight  W  in  fig,  l . 
acts  in  the  direction  A  w'  instead  of  AW.     Draw  C  a 
perpendicular  to  A  m;.     Then  the  momentum  of  this 
.external  force  is  not  to  be  measured  by  Wx  AC,  but 
by  W  X  ^  C.     The  strain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  section  of  fracture  DC  are  torn  asunder,  is  di- 
minished in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  a,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  CAa, 
uhich  the  beam  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  extern 
iial  force. 

To  apply  tliis  to  our  purpose  in  the  most  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be  an  oblique  raflar  of  a  build- 
ing, loaded  with  a  weight  W  suspended-  to  any  pohit 
C,  and  thereby  occasioning  a  strain  in  some  part  D^ 
A\e  have  already  seen,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
strain  on  D  is  the  reaction  of  the  support  which  is  gi- 
ven to  the  point  B.  The  rafler  may  at  present  be  coq.- 
sidered  as  a  lever,  supported  at  A,  and  pulled  doWn  by 
the  line  CW.  This  occasions  a  pressure  on  B,  and  the 
support  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  action  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  die  direction  B  b,  perpendicular  to 
BA.     This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part. 


Fig.  8. 


The  pressure  exerted  at  B 


i,WxAE 


AE    bqing    a 


horisontal 
WxAE 
AB 


line.    Therefore  the  strain  at  T>  will  1)e 
xBD.    Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon-* 


tally,  the  strain  at  D,  from  the  weight  W  8u^>ended  at 

It  is  therefore  di« 


C^  would  have  been^^^^xBD. 
AB 


minished  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  cosine  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of  elevation  to  (he 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  strain 
is  the  same  whether  the  strain  arises  Iran  a  load  en  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  rafter  it- 
self, or  from  any  load  uniformly  diffused  over  its  lengthy 
provided  only  that  these  loads  act  in  vertical  lines. 

We  can  now  compare  the  strength  of  roofs  which         24 
have  different  elevations.     Supposing  the  width  of  the  Strength  of 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  square  ^*^, 
yard  of  covering  is  also  given.     Then,  because  theload  IJJ  deva-'* 
on  the  rafler  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  tioni  cob> 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  slant-side  BA  of  the  roof  pu*'* 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  similar  covering  on  tlie  half  AF 
of  the  fiat  roof,  of  the  same  width,   as  AB  to  AF. 
But  the  transverse  action  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it  is  to  that  of  the  same  load  on  AF 
as  A  F  to  AB.     The  transverse  strain  therefore  is  the 
same  on  both,  the  increase  of  real  load  on  AH  being 
compensated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  action.     But  th^ 
strengths  of  beams  to  resist  equal  strains,  applied  to  si- 
milar  points,  or.  uniformly  diffused  over  thijn,  are  in* 
ver*ely  as  their  lengths,  because  the  nirmentum  c*  ener^*'  . 
gy  of  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  length.    There* 
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foTB  the  pdwer  of  AB  to  withstand  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  really  exposed^  is  to  the  power  of  AF  to  resist  its 
strain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  scantling  is  just  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  same  scantling,  but  more 
elevated,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  steeper  roofs  require  stouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  square  yard.  To  be  equally  strong, 
^y  must  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  lengtli,  or  they 
must  be  made  deeper  in  the  subduplicate  proportion  of 
their  length.  The  following  easy  construction  will  en- 
able the  artist  not  familiar  with  computation  to  propor- 
tion the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  af(fig,  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whose  leng^  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building ;  that  is,  such  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry- 
ing the  intending  tiling  laid  on  a  fiat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  line  fby  and  the  line  a  b  having  the  elevation 
of  the  rafter;  make  ag  equal  to  af,  and  describe  the 
semicircle  b  dg  ;  draw  a  d  perpendicular  to  ab,  a  J  is 
the  required  depth.     The  demonstration  is  evident 

We  have  now  treated  in  sufiicient  detail,  what  relates 
to  the  chief  strain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof; 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  transversely;  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  subject  than  what  the  pre- 
sent occasion  indispensably  required,  because  the  propo- 
sitions which  we  have  demonstrated  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great- 
er moment  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines.  These  consist  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  whicharestrainedtransversely;  and  similar  strains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  supporting  and  connec- 
ting parts.  We  shall  give  in  the  article  Timber,  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
different  naturalists,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
strength  of  some  of  the  materials  which  ave  most  gene- 
rally Iramed  together  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
kouse-carpent^  wUl  draw  from  them  absolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  purposes  by 
mean»  of  the  propositions  which  we  have  now  esta- 
blished. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  other 
strains  to  whidi  the  parts  of  roofs  are  exposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  support  which  they  mutually  giveeach 
other,  and  the  pressures  {jx  thrusts-as  they  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  house-carpenter)  which  they  exert 
oh  each  other,  and  on  the  widls  or  piers  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  sus- 
pended by  two  lines  AC,  BD ;  or  let  it  be  supported 
by  two  props  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfectly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremfties  E,  F,  or  let  it  rest  on  the 
two  polished  planes  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibrio  unless  the 
vertical  line  GN  either  passes  through  P,  the  point  in 
,  which  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  AC,  BD,  of  the 
directions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  the  perpendi- 
culars to  the  two  planes  KAH,  LBM  intersect  each 
^)ther,  or  is  parallel  to  these  directions.  For  the  sup- 
ports given  by  the  lines  or  pf6ps  are  unquestionably  ex- 
'•rted  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths ;  and  it  is  as  well 


known  in  mechanics  that  die  supports  given  by  ptanea 
are  exerted  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  those  planes 
in  the  poin«s  of  contact ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  acta 
the  direction  GN  perp^idicular  to  the  horison. 


m 


Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  three 
forces,  they  are  acting  in  one  plane,  and  their  directions 
are  either  parallel  or  they  pass  throu|^  one  point. 

The  support  given  to  the  beam  is  £erefare  the  8am# 
as  if  it  were  suspended  by  two  lines  which  are  attached 
to  the  single  point  P.  We  may  also  infer,  that  the 
points  of  suspension  C,  D,  the  points  of  support,  £,  F, 
the  points  ci  contact  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravi^ 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertiad  plane. 

When  thift  position  of  the  beam  is  disturbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  must  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  suspension  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  these  points  of  support  E  and 
F,  or  a  sliding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po- 
lished ^anes  GH  and  IK ;  and  in  consequence  of  these 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place,- 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pass  through 
the  point  where  the  directions  of  the  supports  intersect 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  rises  by  this  mo* 
tion,  the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form- 
er position,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  case  the  equilibrivm  may  be  said  to 
be  Hable,  orthebody  to  hawe  sUtbUHy.  But  if  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  descends  when  the  body  is  moved  fnmi 
the  position  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  still 
fiirther ;  and  so  far  will  it  be  ftom  recovering  its  former 
position,  that  it  will  now  fiilL  This  equilibrium  may  be 
called  aifjtterhtg  mmtUbrium.  These  accidents  depend  on 
the  situations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F ;  gjiA  liiey 
may  be  determined  by  considering  the  subject  georoe- 
Uically.  It  does  not  much  interest  us  at  present;  it  is 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  of  suspension  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  stable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  bmn 
were  suspended  by  lines  from  the  point  P,  it  would 
have  stability,  for  it  would  swing  like  a  pendulum  round 
P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  position 
of  equilibrium.  The  intersection  of  the  lines  of  suf^Kirt 
would  still  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  situation, 
would  be  on  that  sidie  of  P  towards  which  this  centre 
has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of  pendulous 
bodies,  it  tends  to  come  back.  This  would  be  more 
remarkably  the  case  if  the  points  of  suspension  C  and 
D  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  point  P>with  the  points  of 
attachment  A  and  B,  for  in  tiiis  case  the  new  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines  of  support  would  shift  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  be  still  farther  from  the  vertical  line 
through  the  new  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
if  the  points  of  suspension  and  of  attachment  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  P,  the  new  point  of  intersection  may  shift 
to  the  same  side  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be- 
yond the  vertical  line ;  in  this  case  the  equilibrium  is 
tottering.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equi- 
librium of  suspension  from  the  points  C  and  D  be  stable, 
the  equilibrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF  must  be  tot- 
tering. It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to- 
engage  more  particulavly  in  this  discussion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  respect  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium;  there  js  no  difference  in  the  support  by 
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*°^       threads,  or  proi|)s,  or  planes,  and  we  may  inil>slitute  the 
nr^^  one  for  the  other.     We  shall  find  this  substitution  ex- 
tremely useful,  becau<ill  vre  easily  conceive  distinct  no* 
tions  of  the  support  of  a  Ixidy  by  strings. 

Observe  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
mnd  strings  be  substituted  for  props,  and  props  for 
strings,  the  equilibrium  will  still  obtain :  for  by  com- 
;-  €•         ]»aring  fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  we  see  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pass  through  the  in- 
tersection of  the  two  strings  or  props ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  equilibrium ;  only  it  must  be 
observed  in  the  substitution  of  props  for  direads,  and 
of  threads  for  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert- 
ing^  the  whole  figure,  a  stable  equilibrium  becomes  a 
••        tottering  one,  and  vice  versa, 
'"■'*••       This  is  a  most  useful  proposition,  especially  to  the  un- 
lettered artisan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  practical 
uie  of  problems  which  the  greatest  mechaoical  geiiiuses 
have  found  no  easy  task  to  solve.     An  instance  will 
ahow  the  extent  and  utility  #f  it.     Suppose  it  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  mansard  or  kirb  roof  whose  widdi  is 
'V*  ^*        AB  (fig.  7.)«  *nd  consisting  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC,  CD,  D£,  EB»     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
ks  beat  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  parts  in  equi- 
fibrio,  so  that  no  ties  or  stays  nay  be  necessary  for  cyp- 
poaing  the  unbalanced  thrust  of  any  part  of  it.     Make 
^  ^       a  chain  acdeh  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loosely 
connected  by  pin.joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  pei^ 
fectly  mov^le.    Suspend  this  from  two  pins  a,  6,  fix- 
ed in  a  horixontal  line     This  chain  or  festoon  will  ar- 
range itself  in  such  a  fi>rm  that  its  parts  are  in  equUi- 
brio.     Then  we  know  that  if  the  figure  be  inverted^  it 
will  compose  the  frame  or  truss  of  a  kirb*  roof  ayHtb, 
which  is  also  in  equilibro,  the  thrusts  of  the  pieces  Imup 
lancing  each  other  in  the  same  manner  that  ^e  mutual 
pulls  o£  the  hanging  festoon  a  c  d  eh  did.    If  the  pro* 
portion  c^  die  hei^t  df  to  the  width  a  6  is  not  such  as 
pkaacs,  let  the  pins  a,  6  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
stant, till  a  proportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
^obtained  which  pleases,    and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB,  ^g.  7.  similar  to  it.     It  is  evident  that  this 
]m^>oaition  will  apply  in  the  same  manner  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge ;  but  this  is 
not  a  prop^  place  for  a  farther  discussion* 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrusts  andother 
pressures  whidi  are  exerted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on 
%*^f  each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB.  (fig.  Q.)  be  a 
beam  standing  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  ends  of  it  are  sup- 
ported in  any  directions  AC,  BD,  by  strings,  props, 
tx  planes.  Let  these  directions  meet  in  the  point  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  passing  through  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity. Through  G  draw  lines  G  a,  G  6  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.     Then 


Ito^By 
(PB 
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Or,  drawing  B  y  parallel  to  P  a 
Weight  of  beam  \ 

Thrust  at  A        > arc  proportional  to -{  By  ^  V[ 

Thrust  at  B       J  (PB  l^m^ 

It  cannot  be  disputed  thst,  if  strength  alone  be  con-  ,^|,  ^^ 
sid^red,  the  proper  form  of  a  roof  is  that  whidi  puts  the  whkfa  puis 
^bole  in  equilibrio,  so  thst  it  would  remain  in  that  the  whole 
shape  although  all  the  joioU  were  perfectly  loonft  or  {^*J"^• 
flexible.     If  it  has  any  other  shape,  additional  ties  or  °™^ 
braces  are  necessary  for  preserving  it,  and  the  parts  are 
unnecessarily  strained.     When  this  equilibrium  is  ob- 
tained, the  raflers  which  compose  the  roof  are  all  acting 
on  eadi  other  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  ;  and  by 
this  action,  combined  with  their  weights,  they  sustain 
no  strsin  but  that  of  compression,  the  strain  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  most  able  to  resist     We  may  oonsidef 
them  as  so  many  inflexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.    But  it  wi  U  al- 
low an  easier  investigation  of  th^  subject,  if  we  suppose 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti- 
cal pressures  which  are  exerted  on  these  points.  These 
are  very  easily  computed ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.)  is  to  the  part  of  this  weight 
that  ia  supported  at  P  as  A?  ^  AO.     Therefore,  i£ 
W  represent  the  weigMt  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pres» 

AG 
sure  atB  will  be  W  x  — -->  and  the  vertical  pressure  at 
AB 

BG 

A    will    be    W  X  -r^   1°  like  manner,  the  prop  BF 
AB 

being  con«dered  as  another  beam,  and  /  as  its  centre  of 

gravity  and  fp  as  its  weight,  a  )»rt  of  this  weight,  equal 


to 


fv  x^^  is  supported  at  B^  and  the  whole  vertical 
BF 


pressure atBis  Wx4?+irx4J- 
AB  BF 


And   thus  we 


The  weight  of  the  beam       )  TPG 

The  pressure  or  thrust  at  A  >  are  proportional  to -<  P  a 

The  pressure^at  B  )  \?b. 

For  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  threefcnrces, 

these  forces  are  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 

which  have  their  directions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A  g  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  ^  we 
shall  have 

Weight  of  the  beam  1  /  P  g 

Thrust  on  A  V  proportional  to<  PA 


greatly  simplify  the  consideration  of  the  mutual  thrusts^ 
of  roof  frames.  We  iwed  hardly  observe,  that  although 
these  pressures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  firame  support 
each  other  in  opposition  to  the  vertical  action  of  gravi- 
ty, are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  pieces^ 
they  may  be  resolved  into  pressures  acting  in  any  other 
direction  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

AH  that  we  propose  to  deliver  on  this  subject  at  pre- 
sent may  be  included  in  the  following  proposition. 

Let  ABCDE  (fig.  10.)  be  an  assemblage  of  rafters  Pig.  lO* 
in  a  vertical  plane,  resting  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 
E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfectly  moveuble  round  all 
Uie  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  £ ;  and  let  it  be  supposed  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  investigitte  what  adjustment  of 
the  different  circumstances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
its  different  parts  is  necessary  for  producing  this  equiii-^ 
brium. 

Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  grsvity  of  thf 

different  rafters,  at;d  letthe&e  letters  express  theweights 

of  each.  Then  (by  whaihas  been  saidabove)  the  weight 

AP 
which  presses  B  directly  downwards  is  F  x  — -  -f-G  x 

^  The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  C+~+ 
BC  ^  BC 


Hx^5,andthaton 


DuHxEg+Ix^^- 


Thrust  Ml  B 


lAtAbcdE  be  the  figure  ABCDE  inverted,  iu 
the  manner  already  described.  It  may  be  conceived  as 
a  thrcttd  fastened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  at^  b,  c,  and 
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d  with  the  weights  which  are  really  pressing  on  B,  C, 
and  D.  It  will  arrange  itself  into  such  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equilibriow.  We  may  discover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  single  consideration^  that  any  part  &  <r  of 
the  thread  is  equally  stretched  throughout  in  the  dU 
rection  of  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  investigate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  /?,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  direction  bp,io  the 
weight  d,  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  <i  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  evident,  that  since  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  AbcdE  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
similar,  the  lines  B  6,  C  c,  D  ^,  are  vertical.  Take  bf 
to  represent  the  weight  hanging  at  b.  By  stretching 
^e  threads  b  A  and  6  c  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
tractile powers  of  the  threads,  acting  in  the  directions 
b  A  and  b  c,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  these  twa  contractile  forces.  Therefore 
make  b  g  equal  io  bf,  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
par^llelograni  kbig.  It  is  evident  that  bh,  b  i\  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  d  A,  b  c.  Then,  seeing 
that  the  thread  b  e  is  equally  stretched  in  both  direc- 
tions, make  c  k  equal  to  6  f ;  c  ^  is  the  contractile  force 
which  is  excited  at  c  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging  * 
there.  Draw  ki parallel4o  cd,  aikl  Im  parallel  to b  c. 
The  force  /c  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contractile  forces 
€  k,  G  n,  and  is  therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  d  n= c  m, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpo,  having  the  ver- 
tical line  o  d  for  its  diagonal  Then  d  n  and  dp  are  the 
contractile  forces  excited  at  J,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  must  be  equal  to  e  d. 

Therefore,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load  aXdasbg  to 
i  (h  But  we  have  seen  that  the  compressing  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  substituted  for  the  extending  forces  at 
h,c,d.  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro- 
duce the  compressions,  are  equal  to  the  weights  at  b,c,d, 
which  produce  the  extensions.  Therefore  b  g  :  do=.  F  x 
AF   .  ^     CG    ,,    CH  .  ,      EI 
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AB+^^BC  ' 


^^Ci>+^^DE- 


X>t  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  these  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
Produce  AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  C  c  in  Q ;  draw  BU 
parrallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  D£.  The  similarity 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  and  AbcdE,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  show,  without  any  further  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  triangles  QCB  andg  &  t  are  similar,  and 
that  QB  :  BC=zgi:  ib,=zhb:  ib.  Therefore  QB  is 
to  BC  as  the  contractile  force  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  6  to  that  exerted  by  6  (?*;  and  therefore  QB  is. to  BC 
as  the  compression  of  BA  to  the  compression  on  BC 
(a).  Then,  because  b  i  is  equal  to  c  ^,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  cklsxe  similar,  CB  :  BR=c k  :  k  l,zzck :  cm, 
and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  compression  on  CB  to  the  cgm- 


pression  on  CD:    And,  in  like  manner,  because  e  01=1 
dn,  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  compression  on  DC  to 
the  compression  on  DE.    AI.90  BR  :  RS=:it  d:  do,  that ' 
is,  as  the  compression  on  DC  to-ihe  load  on  D.    FinaU 
ly  combining  all  these  ratios 

QC  :  CB=g  b  z  b  i,=g  bike 

CB  :  BR=:kcz  kl,:=Jco:dn 

BR  :  BS=ff  d  :  11  o=:d  ntno 

BS  :  RS;=it o  :  d o=m o:  do,  we  have  finallj 

QC  :  RS=g&:oJ=LoadatB:Load  atD. 

Now 
QC  :  BC=/;  QBC  :/,  BQC,=if,  ABC  :  f,  AB  h» 
BC  :  BR=f,  BRC  :/BCR,=/CD  d  :/,  5  BG 
BR  :  JiS=zf,  BSR  :/,  RBS=:/,  d  DE  ij,  CDE 

Therefore 
QC  :  RS=/;  ABC/,  CD  d,f,  d  DE  :/,  CDE./,  AEk 
/^BC. 

Or 

CiT     pq-      /ABC  /  CDE 

^  '  f,  ABLfCBt'f,dDCj,dDE' 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the 
sines  of  the  angles  at  these  joints  dirc^y,  and  as  the 
products  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters  make 
with  the  plumb-iines  inversely. 
•  Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the 
jfiinu  diriectly,  and  as  the  products  of  the  cosines  of  the 
elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joinU  are  as  the  sines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  products  of  the  secants 
of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly:  for  the  secants  of 
angles  are  inversely  as  the  cosines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,,  that 
if  this  be  considered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the  lines 
BQ,  BC,  BR,  BS  are  the  secants  of  the  angles  which 
these  lines  make  with  the  horizon.  And  they  are  also 
as  the  thrusts  of  those  rafters  to  which  they  are  parallel 
Therefore,  the  thrust  which  any  rafter  makes  in  iU  own, 
direction  is  as  the  secant  of  its  elevation. 

The  horizontal  thrust  is  the  same  at  all  the  angles. 
For  t  i=ik  x,=ifi  fL,zsn  »,=/>  r.  Therefore  both  walls 
are  equally  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  We 
can  find  its  quantity  by  compellii^  it  with  the  load  on. 
one  of  the  joints  i 

Thus,  QC  :  CB=:f,  ABC  :/,  AB  b 

BC  :  BT=Rad.  :/,  BCT,^Rad.  :/,  CB  5 

Therefore,  QC  :  BT=:R«d.  x/,  ABC  :/,  bBAxf.b  BC 

It  deserves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams  1^^  ^gtl 
do  not  affect   either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at  of  the 
the  different  joints,  nor  the  position  of  the  rafters.  be«ii  de- 
This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  ^he  angles.  ^*^?2jfc 
If  a  change  of  length  affects  the  weight,  this  indeed  ^j^jhe  w- 
afiects  the  form  also :  and  this  is  generally  the  case.  giei. 

For 


n 


(a)  This  proportion  might  have  been  shown  directly  without  any  use  of  the  inverted  figure  or  consideration 
of  contractile  forces ;  but  this  substitution  gives  distinct  notions  of  the  mode  of  acting  even  to  persui  s  not  much 
conversant  in  such  disquisitions ;  and  we  wish  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  mind,  because  it  gives  an  easy  solution 
of  the  most  complicated  problems,  and  furnishes  the  practicsil  carpenter,  who  has  little  science,  wiih  solutions  of 
the  most  difficult  cases  by  experiment.  A  festcon,  as  we  called  it,  may  easily  be  made  ;^  and  we  are  certain* 
;  that  the  forms  into  which  it  will  arrange  itself  are  mt)dcls  of  perfect  frames-  '      ^ 
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For  It  seldom  Tiappen$,  intlced  it  never  should  happen^ 
^  that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  lon^r  beaririar  are  not 
greater.     The  covering  alone  increases  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  thejength  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D  are 
given,  as  also  the  position  of  any  two  of  the  lines,  the 
position  of  all  the  rest  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  distances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  an^j^les  are  pro- 
portional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
these  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrusts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  which  con- 
nect them.  

If  the  rafters  themselves  are  of  equal  lencrths,  the  2 

weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  the«e  verticals  and 
as  the  secants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

This  proposition  is  very  fruitful  ip  its  practical  con- 
sequences. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  tha 
whole  theory  of  the  construction  of  arches ;  for  each 
atone  of  an  arch  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  since  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
some  future  article  of  exhibiting  some  very  elegant  and 
simple  solutions  of  the  most  diflicult  cases  of  this  im- 
portant problem  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  use  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  construction 
of  roofs. 

We  mentioned  by  the  bye'  a  problem  which  is  not 
unfrequent  in  practice,  ta  determine  the  best  form  of  a 
kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris 
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equal  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  parallel  ^o  ND,  and  CF  iJ 
to  CW  as  CP  to  CN ;  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But 
it  has  been  shown  above,  that  CN  and  CP  are  as  the 
loads  upon  D  and  C.  These  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibrio. 

A  comparison  of  thi?  solution  with  that  of  Mr  Coup- 
let will  show  its  great  advantage  in  resp^t  of  simplidty 
and  perspicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  easily 
adapt  the  construction  to  any  proportion  between  the 
raflers  AB  and  BC,  which  other  circumstances  such 
as  garret-rooms,  &c.  ntay  render  Convenient.  The  con-^ 
etruction  must  be  such  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  CD  to 
CD+DE      ^h^tg^gy  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is  as- 
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sumed,  the^point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a  semicircle  H'  ly  h',  whose  centre  is  in  the  line  CE, 
and  having  AB:  BC=CH':  HE',=rc  A':  h'  E.— The 
rest  of  the  construction  is  simple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  slate,  tyle,  c^ 
shingles,  the  circumstance  which  is  most  likely  to  limit 
die  construction  is  the  slope  of  the  upper  rtiten  CB„ 
CO,  This  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,  and  the  stripping  by  the  winds.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance left  in  our  choice  in  this  case  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
making  NC  to  CP  in  any  desired  proportion  when  the 
angle  BCD  is  given.  3v 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  desireable  thing  The  tnu* 
to  form  a  truss  for  a  roof  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  for  »  roof 

«.. ^ ^j J be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  *^*J^- 

has  givena  solution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir  in  17^6,,    the  struts  and  braces  which  are  added  tpit  is  employed  j^'^Muili* 
occupying  several  lemmas  and  theorems.  in  preserving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  un-  brio. 

Let  AE  (fig.  1 1.)  be  the  width.^nd  CF  the  height ;    necessary  strains.     For  we  must  now  observe,  thatthe 

""'"'*'  "         equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating^  is  always 


It  is  required  to  construct  a  roof  ABCDE  whose  rafters 
AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  shall  be 
In  equilibria. 

Draw  CE,  and  bisect  it  perpendicuTarly  in  H  by  the 
line  DUG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  Gi  A- 
bout  the  centre  G,  widi  the  distance  GE,  describe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  must  pass  through  C,  because  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D.  Join  CD,  ED;  these 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required. 

We  prove  this  by  showing  that  the  loads  in  the 
angles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  this  is  the  proportion 
which  results  from  the  equality  of  the  rafliers,  and  the 
extent  of  surface  of  the  uniform  roofing  which  they  are 
supposed  to  support  Therefore  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N  ;  and  having  made  the  side 
CBA  similar  to  CDE,  complete  the  paralielogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bisect  CP  in  R, 
as  the  horizontal  line  KH  bi!>ects  CF  in  Q.  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Make  CS  per- 
pendicular to  CF,  an:l  equal  to  FG ;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radius  SF,  describe  the  circle  FKW.  It  must  pass 
tlirough  K,  liecause  SF  is  equal  to  GG,  and  CQ  = 
QF.  Draw  WK,  WS,  and  produce  BC,  cutting  ND 
inO. 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one-half  of 
tlie  angle  WSF  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
WSiC,  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle 
CEF  or  ECS.  But  ECS  is  equal  to  EC  D  and  DCS, 
and  BCD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  onc-half 
•f  DCO,  or   CDP.    Therefore  tlie  angle .  WRE  is 
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of  that  kind  which,  we  call  the  tottering,  and  the  roof 
requires  ctays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  tQ  give  it 
stiffness  or  keep  it  in  shape.  We  have  also  said  enough 
to  enable  any  reader  acquainted  with  the  most  elemen- 
tary geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  transverse 
strains  and  the  thrusts  to  which  the  compon^it  parts 
of  all  roofs  are  exposed. 

It  only  remains  now  to  show  the  general  taiaxims  by  | 

which  aU  roofs  must  be  ccmstructed,  and  the  circum- 

stances  which  determine  their  c<xcellence<  In  doing  this  nioft  must 
we  shall  be  exceeflingly  brief,  and  almost  content  our-  ^  ^ 
selves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  the  •^™*«' 
endless  variety  of  roofa  are  only  slight  modifications. -p- 
We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
SQch  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  support  from  the  inte- 
rior walls,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the- more  difficult 
problem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with- 
out any  intermediate  support ;  because  when  such  roofs 
are  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  that  is,  deriving  the 
greatest  possible  strength  from  the  materials  employecl, 
thebest  construction  of  theothersisnecessarily  included. 
For  all  such  roofs  as  rest  on  the  middle  wiuls  are  roofs 
of  smaller  bearing.  The  only  exception  deserving  no- 
tice is  the  roofs  of  churches,  which  have  aisles  separated 
from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  roof  must  rise  on  these. 
But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally,  the  horizontal 
thrusts  must  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they  may  not 
push  the  columns  aside.  38 

The  simplest  notion  of  a  roof-fhune  is,  tJiat  it  consists  Simplat 
of  two  rafters  AB  and  BC  (fig.  12.),  meeting  in  the  ""^  *^ 
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'^.       ^^«n  this  simple  form  is  susceptible  of 
worse.     We  have  ol ready  seen,  that  when 


better  and 

-  -  the  weight 

of  a  square  yard  of  covering  is  given,  a  steeper  roof 
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pies  susceptible  of  precise  reasoning.  Bdidor's  solu- 
tions, in  his  Architecture  Hydraulique,  are  below  notice. 
Reasons  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer  a 


Boof, 


of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative     i.'S^ng  S^S^'^^^^ln'-^lJ^'eKr^^^^^ 


Strength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  support,  give  the 
greatest  product.  Mr  Muller,  in  his  Military  Engineer^ 
Rives  a  determination  of  the  best  pitch  of  a  roof,  which 
has  considerable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  island 
and  on  the  continent  Describe  on  the  width  AC, 
Tig.  IS.  ^^'  13.  the  semichrcle  AFC!,  and  bisect  it  by  the  radius 
FD.  Produce  the  rafter  AB  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular    EG.— 

Now  AB  :   AD=AC:   AE,  and   AE=^^  X  ^^ , 

AB 
«nd  AE  is  inversely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre- 
tent  its  strength  in  relation  to  the  weight  actually  lying 
on  it.  Also  the  support  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  because  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Therefore 
•  the  form  which  renders  AExECa  maximum  seems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  greatest  strength.     But  AC : 


AE=:EC  :  EG,  and  £0= 


AE  .  EC 


'^  and  is  therfri 


AC 

^ore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  EG  is  a  maximum 
when  B  it  in  F,  and  a  square  pitch  is  in  this  respect 
the  strongest.  But  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whetherthis  con. 
•traction  is  deduced  from  just  principles.  There  is  an. 
other  strain  to  which  the  leg  AB  is  exposed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  This  arises  from  the  curva- 
ture which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  -transverse 
pressure  of  its  load.  In  this  sUte  it  is  pressed  in  its 
own  direction  by  the  abatement  and  load  of  the  other 
lefir.  The  relation  between  thisstrain  andthe  resistance 
of  the  piece  is  not  veigr  disUnc^y  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  because  it4iffects  posts  and  pillarsof  all 
kinds ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  post  ot'ten  feet 
long,  and  six  inches  square  will  bear  with  great  safety  a 
freight  which  would  crush  a  post  of  the  same  scantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute^) ;  but  his  determination 
has  not  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  first  mathematicians. 
Now  it  isin  relation  to  these  two  strains  thatthe  strength 
of  the  rafter  should  be  adjusted.  The  firmness  of  the 
aupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  consequence,  if 
it#  own  strength  is  inferior  to  the  strain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crush  the  leg  AB,  by  compressing  it  in 
its  curved  state,  is  to  its  weight  as  A  B  to  BD,  as  is 
easily  seen  by  the  composition  of  forces ;  and  its  incur- 
vation  by  this  force  hss  a  ration  to  it,  which  is  of  in- 
tricate determination.  It  is  c;)ntained  in  the  properties 
deroonstrsted  ty  Bemoutli  of  the  elastic  curve.  This 
determinational^  includes  the  relation  l*et  ween  the  cup- 
vature  and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
this  seemingly  simple  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
investiffatioi)  than  Mr  Muller  was  aware  of;  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  sally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  same  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  first  author  who  attempted 
to  solve  either  of  these  problems^  on  mMhanical  prince 


3S 


stronger  than  the  aupported  leg  acting  against  a  trans* 
verse  strain. 

Bat  a  roof  of  this  simplicity  will  not  do  inmost  cases.  ^ThnuT  a 
There  is  no  notice  taken  in  its  construction  of  the  thrust  *«  ''^ 
which  it  exerU  on  the  walls.  Now  this  h  the  strain 
which  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  walls^ 
instead  of  being  able  to  resist  any  considerable  strain 
pressing  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  some  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  person  thinks  of  the 
thinness  and  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  strong  house, 
he  will  be  surprised  that  they  are  not  blowrt  down  by 
any  strong  puff  ef  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  withstand  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  per  second  (in  which  case  it  acta 
with  a  force  considerably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
equare  foot),  if  it  were  not  stiffen^  by  cross  walls,  joists, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  different  parU  oi  the 
l)uilding  together.  _ 

^  A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceeding  careful  to  avoid  how  sTod 
every  horizontal  thrust,  or  to  oppose  tliem  by  other  ed. 
forces.     And  this  introduces  another  essential  part  into 
the  ^construction  of  a  root;  namely  the  Ue  or  beam  AC, 
(fig.  14.),  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A  p^.  14, 
and  C  of  the  rafters  together.    This  is  the  sole  office  of 
the  beam ;  and  it  should  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  string  to  prevent  the  roof  from  pushing  oat  the 
walls.     It  is  indeed  used  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it ;  and  it  is  evfen  made  to  support  a 
flooring     But,  considered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  string ;  and  the  strain  which  it  withstands 
tends  to  tear  its  puts  asunder.     It  therefore  acts  with 
itswholeabsolute  force,  andavery  small  scantling  would  ^ 
suffice  if  we  could  contrive  to  fasten  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafler.     If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  safely 
subject  it  to  «  strain  of  three  tons  for  every  square  inch 
ef  its  section.     And  fir  will  safely  bear  a  strain  of  two 
tons  for  every  square  inch.     But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
'^e  tie-beam  much  larger  dimensions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  connect  it  with  the  foot  of  the  raf^r  by  a  mor- 
tise and  ten<Mi.     Iron  straps  are  also  frequently  added. 
By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie*beam,  the  judicious 
carpenter  is  directed  to  the  proper  fojrm  of  the  mortise 
and  tenon  an4  of  the  strap.     We  shall  consider  both  of 
these  in  aproper  place,  atter  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  strains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

These  large  dimensions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  risk,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  span,  it  is  very  apt  to 
benddownwards  in  themiddle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  sway  or  swag ;  and  it  requires  a  support.  The 
question  is,  where  to  find  this  support  ?  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  connect  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpetiter  th  ught  of 
suspending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  BD 
(fig.  15.),  called  by  our  carpenters  the  king-'poit^     It  Fig.  1^ 

must 
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must  be  aeknowledged  that  diere  was  great  ingenuity* 
in  this  thought     It  was  also  perfectly  just.     For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  BA,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
out  at  the  foot.  This  is  prevented  by  the  tie-beam,  and 
this  excites  a  pressure,  by  which  they  tend  to  compress 
each  other.     Suppose  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.     This  can  be  sup- 
ported only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own 
directions  AB  and  CB,  and  the  weight  tends  to  com* 
press  them  in  the  opposite  directions,  and  through  their 
intervention,  to  stretch  ^e  tie-beam.     If  neiUier  the 
rafters  can  be  compressed,  nor  the  tie  beam  stretched,  it 
is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  must  retain  its  shape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 
used  as  a  point  of  suspension.     To  this  point,  there- 
fore, is  the  tie-beam  suspended  by  means  of  the  king- 
post   A  common  spectator  unacquainted  with  carpen- 
try, views  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appeiu^ 
to  him  to  carry  the  roof.     The  king-post  appears,  a  pil- 
lar resting  on  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  string; 
and  an  iron-rod  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  size  would  have 
done  just  as  well.  The  king- post  is  sometimes  mortised 
into  the  tie*beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  resting 
on  it    This  does  well  enough  in  many  cases.    But  the 
best  method  is  to  connect  &em  by  an  iron  strap  like  a 
stirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  ita  upper  ends. into  the 
king-post,  and  passes  round  the  tie-faieam.     In  this  way 
a  space  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 
post  and  the  upper  side  of  the  tie-beam.     Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  stirrup ;  and  diis. 
method  allows  us  to  restore  die  beam  to  an  exact  level,, 
when  it  has  sunk  by  the  unavoidable  compression  or 
other  yielding  of  the  parts.     The  holes  in  Uie  sides  of 
the  iron  strap  are  made  oblong  instead  of  round  ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under  side ;  so  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
tie-beam  upwards.     A  notion  of  Uiis  may  be  formed  by 
looking  at  fig.  16.  which  ia  a  section  of  the  post  and 
beam. 

It  requires  considerable  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  suspension  of  the  tie-beam  sufficiently  finn.  The 
top  of  the  king-post  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
stone  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  fimw 
ly  mortised  into  this  projecting  part  These  projec- 
tions are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king-post  out  of  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
cutting  off  the  unnecessary  wood  from  the  two  sides ; 
and,  lest  all  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  it  is  usual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  strap  of  three 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  ot'  the  king- 
post and  rafters. 

The  raftersj  thoygh  not  so  long  as  the  beam,  seem  to 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  something  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  covering.— 
This  cannot  be  done  by  suspension,  for  we  have  no  fixed 
points  above  them :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very  firm 
point  of  support  at  the  foot  of  the  king-post-— iJracfj, 
or  slruU,  ED,  FD,  (fig.  17.),  are  put  under  the  middle 
of  the  rafters,  where  they  are  slightly  mortised,  andtheir 
lower  ends  are  firmly  mortised  into  joggles  formed  on 
the  foot  of  the  king-post  As  these  braces  are  very 
powerful  In  their  resistance  tocompression,and  theking- 
post  equally  so  to  resist  extension,  the  points  E  and  F 
may  be  conaidered  as  fixed;. and  the  rafters  being  thus 


reduced  to  half  their  former  length,  have  now  four  timer       Raif. 
their  former  relative  strength.  ^"'i  "^ 

Roofs  do  not  al  ways  consist  of  two  sloping  sides  meet^         37 
ing  in  a  ridge.     They  have  sometimes  a  flat  on  the  top,  ^"""^^ 
with  two  slopmg  sides.     They  are  sometimes  formed  |^^ 
with  a  double  slope,  and  are  called  kirb  or  mansarde  noft, 
roqfi.     They  sometimes  have  a  vaUey  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.     Such  roofs  require  ano- 
ther piece  which  may  be  called  the  iruss^eam^  because 
all  such  frames  are  called  trusses,  probably  from  the 
French  word  trofiMf  ,becausesuch  roofs  are  like  portiQns 
of  plain  roofs,  iroussts  ot  shortened. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  thus  constructed.   Suppose  the  |tt^  «• 
three  rafters  AB,  RC,  CD  (fig.  18.)  of  which  AB    * 
and  CD  are  equals  and  BC  horizontal.     It  is  phdn  that 
they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  roof  haveno  tendency 
to  go  to  either  side.     The  tie-beam  AD  withstands  the 
horizonUl  thrusts  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the  two  raf- 
ters AB  and  CD  are  each  pressed  in  their  own  direction^ 
in  consequence  of  their  butting  with  the  middle  rafter 
or  truss«beam  BC.^    It  lies  between  them  like  the  key-^ 
stone  of  an  arch.^    They  lean  towards  it,  and  it  rests  on 
them.     The  pressure  which  the  truss-beam  and  its  load 
excites  on  the  two  rafters  is  the  very  same  as  if  the  ral^ 
ters  were  produced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight 
were  laid  on  tliese  equal  to  thatof  BC  and  its  load,     ir 
therefore  the  truss-beam  is  of  a  scantling  sufficient  for 
carrying  its  own  load,  and  withstanding  the  comprcatioii^ 
from  the  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  strongs . 
(while  it  keeps  its  shape)  as  the  plain  roof  AGO,  fur- 
nished with  king-post  and  braces.     We  may  conceive 
this  another  way.    Suppose  a  plain  roof  AG  D,  without 
braces  to  support  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters. 
Then  let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafter,  but- 
ting upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.     It  is  evident 
that  this  must  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down- 
wards, because  the  points  B  andC  cannot  descend,  mo- 
ving round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  shortening 
the  disUnoe  BC  between  them.     This  cannot  be  with- 
out compressing  the  beam  BC.     It  is  plain  that  BC 
may  be  wedged  in,or  wedgesdriven  in  between  its  ends^ 
B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is  lodged.     These 
wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even  force  out  the 
rafters  GA  and  GD.     Whenever  this  happens,  all  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the  heads  of  these  rafters  at  G  is  taken 
away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC  may  be  cut  away,  ami 
the  roof  ABCD  will  be  as  strong  as  the  roof  AGD  fur- 
ni&hed  with  the  king- post  andbraces,  because  the  trus»«i 
beam  gives  a  support  of  the  same  kind  at  B  and  C  as 
the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmness  of 
,  shape.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  side  would  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  would,  depress  that 
angle,  and  cause  the  opposite  one  to  rise.  To  give  it 
stiffness,  it  must  either  have  ties  or  braces,  or  some* 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  usual  me- 
thod of  framing  is  to  make  the  heads  of  *  he  rafters: 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  side-posts  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  truss-beam,  or  strut  as  it  is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpenters,  is  mortised  square  into  the  inside  ot 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  side-posts 
are  connected  with  the  tie-beam  either  by  mortises  or 
straps. 

This  construction  gives  firmness  to  the  frame;  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  descend  in  consequence  of  any  ine« 
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quality  of  pressure,  without  forcing  the  other  angle  C 
to  rise.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  lield  down  by  the 
post  CF.  And  the  wnie  construction  fortifies  the  tic- 
beam,  whidi  is  now  suspended  at  the  points  E  and  F 
from  the  points  B  and  C,  whose  firmness  we  have  just 
now  shown. 

But  although  this  roof  may  be  made  abundantly 
strong,  it  is  not  quite  so  ^tron^r  as  the  pin  in  roof  AGD 
of  the  same  scantling.  The  compression  which  BC 
must  sustain  in  order  to  give  the  same  support  to  {he 
railers  at  B  and  C  that  wad  given  by  braces  properly 
placed,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  compression 
of  the  braces.  And  this  strain  is  an  addition  to  the 
transversa  strain  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Also  this  form  necessarily  expuse«tlie  tie-beam  to  cross 
■trains.  If  BE  is  mortised  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the 
strain  which  tends  to  depress  the  angle  ABC  presses 
on  the  tie-beam  at  E  transversely,  while  a  contrary 
•train  acts  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thesestrains  how- 
ever are  smaU;  and  this  construction  is  frequently  used, 
lieing  susceptibledf  sufficientstreHgth,  without  much  in- 
crease of  the  dimensions  of  the  timbers ;  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the  garrets. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  perfect  form 
represented  in  fig.  Ip.  Here  the  two  posts  BE,  CF  are 
united  below.  AH  transverse  action  on  the  tie-beam  is 
now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  say 
that  this  is  the  strongest  roof  of  the  same  width  and 
«lope  :  for  if  the  iron  strap  which  connects  the  pieces 
BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have  a  large  bolt  G  through 
it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of  the  beam,  there  are  five 
points.  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which  cannot  change  their  pla- 
ees,  and  there  is  no  triuisverse  strain  in  any  of  the  con- 
nections. 

When  the  dimensions  of  the  building  are  very  great, 
so  that  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought 
-too  weok  for  withstanding  the  cross  strains,  braces  may 
be  added  aa  ip  expressed  in  ^g,  1 8.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
tlie  top  flat  -eztemally :  it  must  be  raised  a  little  in  the 
middle  to  shoot  off  the  rain.  But  this  must  not  be 
done  by  incurvating  the  beam  BC.  This  would  soon 
be  crushed,  and  spring  upwards.  The  slopes  must  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timlier,  added  above  the  strutting- 
beam. 

And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It 
consists  of  these  principal  members :  The  rafters,  which 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering;  thetie-beam, 
which  withstands  the  horizontal  thrust  by  which  the 
roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  push  out  the  walls  ; 
the  king-posts,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  serve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  also  to  afford  other  fixed 
points  on  which  we  may  rest  the  braces  which  support 
the  middle  of  tlie  rafters ;  and  lastly  the  truss  or  strut- 
ting-beam,  which  serves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
die  different  parts  which  are  at  a  distance  from  each 
#ther.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  trusses  are  exposed  to 
compression,  and  must  therefore  have  not  only  cohesion 
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oak  stretcher  requires.  These  members  require 'n# 
/greater  dimensions  than  what  is  necessary  for  giving  suf- 
ficient joints,  and  any  more  is  a  heedless  expeiice  and  . 
load.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  consist  of  these 
essential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  seen 
which  perform  none  of  these  offices,  they  must  be  pro- 
nounced useless,  and  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by 
producing  cross  strains  in  some  other  piece.  In  a  roof 
properly  constructed  there  should  be  no  such  strainsu 
All  the  timbers,  except  those  which  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  should  be  either  pushed  or  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
which  a  roof  should  always  be  examined. 

These  essential  parts  aresusceptible of  numberles^com-  '^ 
binationsand  varieties.     But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to  '^'^u^ 
make  tfaeconstruction  aasimple,  and  consisting  of  asfew  JlJ^bina- 
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parts,  as  possible.  We  are  less  exposed  to  the  imperfec 
tionsof  workmanship, suchasloose joints,  &c.   Another  vanctiflk 
essential  harm  arises  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compres-i 
sion  and  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  in  the  cross  di- 
rection of  the  fibres.     The  effect  of  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  shortening  of  the  piece  which  butts  on  the  joint. 
This  alters  the  proportions  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
on  which  the  shape  of  the  whole  depends.     Now  in  a 
roof  such  as  Bg,  18.  there  is  twice  as  much  of  this  ai 
in  the  pUin  pent  roof,  because  there  are  two  postsl 
And  when  the  direction  of  the  butting  pieces  is  very 
oblique  to  the  action  of  the  load,  a  small  shrinking  per- 
mits a  great  change  of  shape.     Thus  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  pediment  pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  an 
angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an   inch 
compression  of  Uie  king-post  will  produce  a  sagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occasion  a  great  strain  on  the  tie-beam  if 
tlie  posts  are  mortised  into  it.     In  ^g.  2.  of  the  roofs  in 
the   article  Arcuitbcture,  Plate  LI  I.  half  an  inch 
shrinking  of  each  of  the  two  posts  will  allow  the  middle 
to  sag  above  five  inches.     Fig.  1.  of  the  same  plate  is 
faulty  in  this  respect,  by  cutting  the  strutting-beam  in 
the  middle.     The  strutting-beam  is  thus  shorteneJ  by 
three  shrinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  shorten  the 
rafters.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  truss  wliich  is  in- 
cluded within  the  i^Yers  will  sag  away  from  them,  and 
then  they  must  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  rest 
on  this  included  truss.       This  roof  is.  however,  con- 
structed on  the  whole  on  good  principles,  and  we  ad- 
duce it  only  to  show  the  advantagesof  simplicity.    This 
cutting  of  the  trussing-beam  is  unatoidable,  if  we  would 
preserve  the  king-post.     But  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  service  performed  by  it  in  this  case  will  balance  the 
inconvenience.     It  is  employed  only  to  support  the 
middle  of  the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does 
but  imperfectly,  becailse  the  braces  and  strut  must  be 
cut  half  through  at  their  crossing :  if  Uiese  jo'Uts  are 
made  tight,  as  a  workman  would  wish  to  do,  thesettling 
of  the  roof  will  cause  them  to  work  on  each  other  cross- 
wise with  insQperable  force,  and  will  undoubtedlystraiii 
them  exceedingly. 

Thfs  method  of  including  a  truss  within  the  raften 
but  stiffness.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com-  of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  art 
'  pressions  to  which  they  are  subjected  would  qinckly  of  carpentry.  But  to  insure  its  full  effect,  it  should  al- 
cTush  them  in  this  bended  state.  The  tie-beams  and  ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  1. 
king  posts,  if  performing  no  other  office  but  support-  PL  Lll.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  principal  ones, 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  stiffness,  and  their  places  butting  on  Joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  posts.  Without 
mitrht  be  5ur.  plied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of  this  the  strut  beam  is  hardly  of  any  service.  We  would 
micAeiith  part  of  the  section  that  even  the  snaUest   tlierefore  rcconmiead  fig  SO.  a»  a  proper  construction  of  pig.  fo, 
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ft  irusset'l  roof,  and  (he  king-post,  which  is  pUced  in  it 
'  mfly  be  employed  to  support  the  upfier  part  of  the  raf« 
ters,  and  also  for  preventing  the  strut-be^m  fVom  bend- 
ing in  their  direction  in  consequence  of  its  great  com- 
pression. It  will  also  give  a  suspension  for  the  great 
burdens  which  are  sometimes  necessary  in  a  theatre. 
The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to  which  it  can 
be  attached ;  and  theportionsof  the  single  rafters  which 
carry  this  kintr-post  are  but  shorty  and  therefore  may  be 
considerably  loaded  with  sifety. 

We  observe  in  the  drawings  which  we  •onaetiraes 
have  of  Chinese  buildings,  that  the  trussing  of  roofs  is 
understood  by  them.  Indeed  they  must  be  very  expe- 
rienced carpenters.  We  see  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  supported  only  by  such 
trussing.  One  of  these  is  sketched  in  fig.  &1.  There 
are  some  very  excellent  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  victualling- 
office,  usually  called  the  Red  house,  which  were  erected 
about  the  year  1 788,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  Works,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  artists  in  this  kingdom. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a.rational  or 
^  scientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
carpentry.  It  is  such,  that  any  practitioner,  with  the 
trouble  of  a  little  reflection,  may  always  proceed  with 
confidence,  and  without  resting  any  part  of  his  practice 
on  the  vague  notions  which  habit  m»y  have  given  him 
of  the  strength  and  supports  of  timbers,  and  of  their 
manner  of  acting.  That  these  frequently  mislead,  is 
proved  by  the  mutual  criticisms  which  are  frequently 
published  by  the  rivals  in  the  profession.  They  have 
ftequently  sagacity  enough  (^for  it  seldom  can  be  called 
science)  to  point  out  glaring  blunders;  and  any  person 
who  will  look  at  some  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price, 
Mr  Wyatt,  Mr  Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  re- 
putation, will  readily  see  them  distinguishable  from  the 
works  of  inferior  artists  by  simplicity  alone.  A  man 
without  principles  is  apt  to  consider  an  intricate  construc- 
tion as  ingenious  and  effectual ;  and  such  roofs  some- 
times fail  merely  by  beingingeniously  loaded  with  timber, 
but  more  frequently  still  by  the  wrong  action  of  some 
useless  pieces,' which  produces  strains  thatt  are  transverse 
to  other  pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  some  points  too 
Ihrra,  cause  them  to  be  deserted  by  the  rest  in  the  gene- 
ral subsiiling  of  the  whole.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
pointedout  by  Price  in  his  Br  itish  Carpenter.  Nothing 
shews  the  skill  of  a  carpentermore  than  the  distinctness 
with  which  he  can  foresee  the  changes  of  diape  which 
must  take  place  in  a  short  time  in  every  roof.  A  know- 
ledge of  this  will  often  correct  a  construction  which  the 
mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable,  because  he 
does  not  reckon  on  the  actual  compression  which  must 
obtain,  and  imagines  chat  his  triangles,  which  sustain  no 
cross  strains,  invariably  retain  their  shape  till  the  pieces 
break.  The  sagacity  of  the  experienced  carpenter  is 
not,  however,  enough  without  science  for  perfecting  the 
art.  But  when  he  kno\Mr9  how  much  a  particular  piece 
will  yield  to  compression  in  one  case,  science  will  tell 
him,  and  nothing  but  science  can  do  it,  what  will  be  the 
compression  of  the  same  piece  in  another  very  (iiflferent 
case.  Thus  be  learns  how  far  it  will  now  yield,  and 
then  he  proportions  the  parts  so  to  each  other,  that  when 
all  have  yielded  according  to  their  strains,  the  whole  is 
of  the  shape  he  wished  to  produce,  and  every  joint  is  in 
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a  state. of  fiimne;^.     It  is  here  that  we  observe  the       lidof. 
greatest  number  of  improprieties.     The  iron  straps  are  s^^^y^^ 
frequently  in  positions  not  suited  to  tlie  actual  strain  on 
them,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  violent  twisty  which 
both  tends  strongly  to  break  the  strap,  and  to  cripple 
the  pieces  whidi  they  surround. 
.    In  like  maraieis  ^e  frequently  see  joints  or  mortises 
in  a  stHte  of  violent  strain  on  the  tenona,  or  on  the 
heels  and  shoulders^     The  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
shaped  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  truss ;  bat  by  its 
settling,  the  bearing  of  the  push  is  changed :  the  brace 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  press 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  and,  acting  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it     In  like  manner 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  first  butted  firmly 
and  squarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  king-post,  now  presses 
with  one  comer  in  pt^odigious  force,  and  seldom  fails 
to  splinter  off  on  that  side.     We  cannot  help  recom- 
mending a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy- 
draulic architect  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  vis.  to 
make  all  the  shoulders  <if  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
^n  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  opposite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.    T^us,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggle^point  B 
be  of  this  fatm>  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  gagging  of 
the  roof  will  miake  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint ;  for 
in  the  lagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  und  the  counter  pressure  of  the 
jfjggle  is  still  directed  to  A>  as  it  ought  to  be.     We 
have  just  now  sakl  bends  round  A»    This  is  too  fre- 
quency the  case,  and  it  is  alv'ays  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortise  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.     The  rafler  pu!»hes  in  the  direction  BA,  and 
the  beam  resists  in  the  direction  AD.     The  abutment 
should  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  these^  but  in  «ui 
intermediate  direction,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  of  a  cur- 
ved shape.     But  the  carpenters  perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
shape  in  the  shiiulder ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.     The  shoulder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there- 
fore is  on  this  shoulder,  it  causes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  slide  alcmg  the  beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
Sgainst  the  outer  end  of  the  mortise  (See  Price's  Bri- 
tish Carpenter,  Plate  C   fig.    IK).     This  abutnient 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price's  book,  but  it  is 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  secure  against  starting.     The  consequence  of 
this  construction  is.  that  when  the  roof  settles,  the 
shoulder  comes  to  bear  at  Uie  inner  end  of  the  mortise, 
and  it  rises  at  the  outer>  arid  the  tenon  taking  hold  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tear«  it  out  or  is  itself  bro- 
ken.    This  joint  therefore  is  seldom  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  the  mortise  and  tenon,  and  is  usually  tecu- 
red  by  an  iron  strap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  wluch  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outside  of  the  rafter  foot     Very  fre- 
quently this  strap  is  not  made  sufficiently  oblique,  and 
we  have  seen  some  made  almost  square  with  the  beam. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.     In  this 
ease,  the  rafter  acts  as  a  powerful  lever^  whose  fulcrum 
is  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  shoulder,  and  then  the  strap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  kt  the  point.'   All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  makin;^  the  strap  very  long 
and  very  oblique^  and  by  making  its  outer  end  (the 
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JiooL  ftttmip  pari)  square  with  its  lengthy  and  making  a  notch 
m  ^  ^^  in  the  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rise  along  with  it^  turning  round 
the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.  We  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar on  this  joints  because  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
strain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted^  and  its  sitiiation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  necessary  for  making  it  a  good 
mortise  and  tenon. 

-  Similar  attention  must  be  paid  to  8om6  other  straps^ 
such  at  those  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  connect  it  with  the  post  or  truss  below  it  We  must 
attend  to  the  change  of  shape  produced  by  the  fagging 
of  the  roof,  and  place  the  strap  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
yield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  so  as  not  to  be- 
come loose,  and  far  less  to  make  a  fulcrum  for  any  thing 
acting  as  a  lever.  The  strains  arising  from  such  actions, 
in.  framings  of  carpentry  which  change  their  shape  by 
42  fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can  resist  them, 
[ode  of  We  shall  close  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  simple 

•J^^  method,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathematical 
*'^'  ®'     science,  may  calculate  with  sufficient  precision  thestrains 
or  thrusts  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of  his  work, 
whatever  be  the  bbliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thrust  act- 
ing on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  &g.  18.  This  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
«n  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  supported  by  this  single  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  EC, 
CD,  B£,  CF  themselves,  tdce  ihe  number  ef  pounds, 
tons,  &c.  which  expresses  it  from  any  scale  of  equal 
parts,  and  set  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  HL  parallel 
to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will  be  ho- 
rizontal when  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  have  the  same 
dope.  Then  M  L  measured  on  the  same  scale  will  give 
the  horizontal  thrust,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  tie- 
beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the  thrust 
which  tend«  to  crush  the  rafters,  and  LM  will  also  give 
tile  force  which  tends  to  crush  the  strut-beam  BC. 

In  like  manner,  to  6nd  the  strain  of  the  king-post 
BD  of  fig.  17.  consider  that  each  brace  is  pressed  by 
half  the  weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  B A  or  BC,  and 
this  pressure,  or  at  least  its  hurtful  effect,  is  diminished 
in  the  proportion  of  B A  to  DA,  because  the  action  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effect  which  w«  want  to 
counteract  by  the  braces  is  in  a  direction  E  e  perpendi- 
cular to  BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  resisted  by 
the  brace/ E  acting  in  thcdirectiony'E,  we  must  draw 
fe  perpendicular  to  E  f ,  and  suppose  the  strain  aug« 
mented  in  the  proportion  of  E  e  to  Ef. 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea- 
sures, the  strains  which  must  be  balanced  aifhy  the 
cohesion  of  the  king-post,  take  this  measure  from  the 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  set  it  off  in  the  directions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G/HK ;  and  /K  measured  on  the  same  scale  wDl  be 
the  strain  on  tiie  king-post. 

The  sriht  nuiy  then  examine  the  strength  of  his. 
ktrength  of  truss  upon  this  principle,  that  every  square  inch  of  oak 
the  tnus.      y^iii  bear  at  an  average  7000  pounds  compressing  or 
stretching  it,  and  may  be  safely  loaded  with  8500  for 
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any  length  of  time;  and  that  a  square  inch  of  fir  will 
in  like  manner  securely  bear  2500.  And,  because 
straps  are  used  to  resist  some  of  these  strains,  a  square 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  safely  strained 
by  50,000  pounds.  But  the  artist  will  always  recoU 
lect,  that  we  cannot  have  the  same  confidence  in  iron 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  last  are  much  more 
easily  perceived ;  and  when  the  timber  is  too  weak,  it 
gives  us  warning  dTits  failure,  by  pelding  sensibly  be- 
fore it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  case  with  iron ;  and 
much  of  itsservice  depends  on  the  honesty  of  the  black- 
smith. 

In  this  way  may  any  design  of  a  roof  be  examined. 
We  shall  here  give  the  reader  a  sketch  of  two  or  three 
trussed  roofs,  which  |iave  been  executed  in  the  chief  va- 
rieties of  circumstan^s  which  occur  incommon  practice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Gar- 
den, London,  the  workof  Inigo  Jones.  Its  construction 
is  singular.  The  roof  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 
support  the  Tuscan  comiche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order.  Such  a  roof  eould  not  rest 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  supported 
it  by  a  truss  below  it ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  this  extremely  strong  with  very  little  timber. 
It  is  accounted  the  highest  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon- 
don. But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  great 
height  which  its  extreme  widdi  allowed  him  to  em« 
ploy  without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a 
pitch.  The  supports,  however,  are  disposed  with  judge- 
ment (aJ. 

Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  mansard  roof  by  Price,  and  sup* 
posed  to  be  of  large  dimensions,  having  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  raflers. 

It  will  serve  exceedingly  well  for  a  diurch  having  pil. 
lars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken  away, 
the  strains  are  very  well  balanced,  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  its  pushing  aside  the  pillar  on  which  it  rests. 

Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  by  SirChristopherWreni  Thespan 
between  the  walls  is  75  feet  This  is  accounted  a  very 
ingenious,  and  is  a  singular  performance.  The  middle 
part  of  it  is  almost  unchang^Ej[)le  in  its  form ;  but  from 
this  circumstance  it  does  not  distribute  the  horizontal 
thrustwiththe  same  regularity  as  the  usual  construction. 
The  horizontal  thrust  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withstood  by  an  iron 
strap  below  the  beam,  which  stretches  the  whole  width 
of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  making  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  ceiling. 

In  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  considered  hitherto, 
the  thrust  is  dischargefl  entirely  from  the  walls  by  the 
tie-beam.  But  this  cannot  always  be  done.  We  fre- 
quently want  great  elevation  within,  and  arched  ceil- 
ings. In  such  cases,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  pressure  outwards,  and 
there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  completely  done. 
Yet  this  is  the  greatest  fault  of  a  roof.  We  shall  just 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  most  successfully 
adopted. 

We  have  said  that  a  tie-beam  just  performs  the  office 
of  a  string.     We  liave  said  the  same  of  the  king-post. 

Now 
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BC,  {Rg.  25.)  moveable    jodicious  one  of  tbis  kind,  Brtttsh  Carpsiiter,  Plate  IK^ 


Pig.  27. 


Now  snppose  two  rafters  AB, 

about  the  point  B,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the  wallfc 
If  the  line  B  D  be  suspended  from  B,  and  the  two  lines 
DA,  DC  he  fastened  to  the  feet  of  the  nifters,  and  if 
these  lines  be  incapable  of  extension,  it  is  plain  that  all 
thrust  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  effectually  as  by  a 
common  tie4>eam.  And  by  shortening  BDtoBfi,we 
gain  a  greater  inside  height,  and  more  room  for  an  arched 
ceiling.  Now  if  we  substitute  a  king-post  BD  (fig.  36.) 
and  two  stretchers  or  hammer-beams  DA,  DC  for  the 
other  strings,  and  connect  them  firmly  by  means  of  iron 
straps,  we  obtain  our  purpose. 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in 
point  of  strain  and  strength.  Recur  to  fig.  35.  and 
complete  the  paralldogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia« 
gonals  AC,  BF  crossing  in*  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi- 
cular  to  CD.  We  have  seen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  call  W)  is  to  the- horizontal  thrust 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC ;  and  if  we  express  this  thrust  by 

T,  we  have  T=  ^!^^^^    We  may  at  present  con- 


Roof. 


eider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  direction  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thrust,  and  held  back  by  the  string  pulling  in  the  direc- 
tion CD.  Suppose  that  the  forces  in  the  directionis 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  string  CD  is  strained.  These  forces 
must  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inversely  as  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lines  of  their  direction.    Therefore  BG  :    B£=T :  S, 

and  S=Tx    H,=W  x  ^^'^^ 


BG  BF.BG 

Therefore  the  stnun  upon  each  of  the  ties  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horia<mtal  thrust  or  the 
.strain  on  a  simple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  because  the  smallest  dimensions  that  we 
could  give  to  these  ties,  so  as  to  procure  sufficient  fix- 
tures to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  sufficient  to 
withstand  this  strain.  But  although  the  same  may  be 
,said  of  the  ircHi  straps  which  make  die  ultimate  connec- 
tions, there  is  always  some  hazard  of  imperfect  work, 
cracksy  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerablecertainty  of  the  soundness  of  apiece 
of  timber,  but  cannot  say  so  much  of  a  piece  of  iron. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  strain  excited  on  the 
^  king-post,  when  BG  is  very  short  in  comparison  of  BE, 
namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  strains  S  and 
S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defect  from  which  the  straight 
tie-beam  is  entirety  free.  All  roofs  settle  a  little.— 
When  thia  roof  settles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de- 
scend, the  legs  BA,  BC  must  spread  further  out,  and 
thus  a  pressure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
seldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  thia  simple  form,and  otiier  contrivances  areneceasary 
for  counteracting  this  supervening  action  on  the  walls. 
Fig.  27*  is  one  ot'  the  best  which  we  have  seen,  and  is 
executed  with  great  success  in  the  circus  or  equestrian 
theatre  (now,  1 809,  a  concert  room)  in  Edinburgh,  the 
width  being  60  reet  The  pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to 
take  off  some  of  the  weight,  and  by  their  greater  up- 
rightness they  exert  a  smalier  thrust  on  the  walls.  The 
beam  D  ^  is  adso  a  sort  of  truss-beam,  having  somethiog 
of  the  same  effect*    Mr  Price  has  giveft  another  very 
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fig.  C,  from  whichthe  tie-beam  may  be  Uken  away,  and 
there  will  remain  very  little  thrust  on  the  waits.  Those 
which  he  has  given  in  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in 
our  opinion,  very  faulty.  The  whole  strain  in  these  last 
roofstendsto  break  the  rafters  and  ties  transversely,  and 
the  fixtures  of  the  ties  are  also  not  well  calculated  to  re- 
sist the  strain  to  which  the  pieces  are  exposed.  We 
hardly  think  thstt  these  roofs  could  be  executed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  m  gQY&tiona. 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  subject,  we  have  at* 
tended  only  to  the  construction  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  trusses.  In  small  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  wietght  of  the 
covering  ijmade  to  rest  on  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are^eonnected  by  beams  placed  horixontally,  and 
either  mortised  into  them  or  scarfed  on  them*  These 
are  called  purlins.  Small  rafters  are  laid  from  purlin  to 
purlin ;  and  on  these  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  skirting* 
boards  for  slates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does 
not  immediately  rest  on  the  principal  frames.  This  al- 
lows somemore  liberty  in  their  coostmclion,  because  th^ 
garreto  can  be  so  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  shj^ 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  rest  left  unencumbered. 
Thtt  construction  is  so  far  analogous  to  that  of  floors 
which  are  constructed  with  guders,  binding,  and 
bridging  joists. 

It  may  appear   presuming  in  us  to  question  the 
propriety  of  thia  practice.    There  are  situations  in 
whidli  it  ia  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  reat  on  some  pillars.  In  other 
aituatioDs,  where  partition-walls  intervene  at  a  distance 
not  too  great  fcv  a  stout  puriin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  necessary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  short 
rafters  of  very  slender  scantling.     But  in  a  great  uni- 
form roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  supporto,  it  re- 
quires at  least  some  reasons  for  preferring  this  me^ocl 
of  carcase-roofing  to  the  simple  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.     The  method  of  carcaae-roofinff  re- 
quires the  selection  of  the  greatest  logs  of  timber,  wl&ich 
are  seldom  of  equal  strengthand  soundness  with  thinner 
rafters.     In  these  the  outside  planks  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  beat  part  alone  worked  up.     It  also  exposes  to 
all  the  defects  of  workmanship  in  the  mortising  of  pur- 
lins, and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  very 
mortising ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  loa<l  of  purlins 
and  short  rafters.     A  roof  thus  constructed  may  surely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  similar  construction.  Here 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
aawed  into  planks,  and  these  planks  laid  as  joisU  suffici- 
ently near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  same  strength  as  before,  except  so  much  as  is 
Uken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  saw.     This  will  not 
amount  to  one-tenUi  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 
bridging,  and  ceiling  joists,  which  arean  additional  load* 
and  all  the  mortises  and  other  joinings  are  so  many  di- 
minutions of  the  strength  of  the  girders ;  and  as  no  part 
of  a  carpenter's  work  requires  more  skill  and  accuracy 
of  execution,  we  are  exposed  to  many  chances  of  im« 
perfection.     But,  not  to  rest  on  these  coasideratiDns, 
however  reasonable  they  may  appear,  we  shall  relate 
an  experiment  made  by  one  on  whose  judgment  and 
exactness  we  can  depen'u 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  1 8  inches  square  ^^xUm^nuA 
the  finest  uniform  4eal,  which  had  been  ieng  seasoneH.  ^^  ^^ 
hi  ft  ^  -      The  menu 
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The  one  consisted  of  simple  joists,  and  the  ether  was 

framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging,  and  ceiling 

joists.     The  pkin  joists  of  the  one  contained  the  same 

quantity  of  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 

and  both  were  made  by  a  most  accurate  workman. 

They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  1 8  inches  square 

within,  and  rested  on  a  strong  projection  on  the  inside. 

Small  shot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  fioors,  so 

as  to  spread  uniformly  over  them.     The  plain  joisted 

floor  broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcase 

floor  with  327.     The  first  broke  without  giving  any 

warning  ;  the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  S94 

.  pounds  had  been  poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
941  and  482.  But  the  models  having  beetHooade  by  a 
less  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  strength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcase  floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recol- 
lect in  favour  of  the  compound  construction  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigiously  increase  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  noting  but  long  tim- 
'ber,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  ;  but  we  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  superior  in  point 
of  etrength,  and  therefore  should  be  adopted  in  cases 
where  the  great  difficulty  is  to  insure  this  necessary  ciiw 
curastance. 

It  would  appear  very  neglectful  to  omit  an  accotmt  of 
the  roofs  put  on  round  buildings,  such  as  domes,  cupolas, 
and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty  lies  entirely  in 
the  mode  of  framing,  or  what  the  French  call  the  trait 
de  charperUerk*  The  view  which  we  are  taking  of  the 
subject,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  science,  has  little  con- 
nection with  this.  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  form  of  a 
truss  is  excellent  in  a  sqttarebuilding  must  be  equally  so 
as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round  one ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ficulty is  how  to  manage  their  mutual  intersections  at 
the  top.  Some  of  them  roust  be  discontinued  before 
they  reach  that  length,  and  common  sense  will  teach 
us  to  cut  them  short  alternately,  and  always  leave  as 
many,  that  they  may  stand  equidly  thick  as  at  their  first 
springing  from  the  base  of  the  dome.  Thus  the 
length  (^  the  purlins  which  reach  from  truss  to  truss 
will  never  be  too  great. 

The  trudi  is,  that  a  round  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glass-house,  a  potter's  kiln,  or  a  spire 
steeple,  instead  of  being  the  most  difficult  to  erect  with 
stability,  is  of  all  others  the  easiest.  Nothing  can  show 
this  more  forcibly  than  daily  practice,  where  they  are 
run  up  without  centre  sand  without  scaffoldings ;  and  it 
requires  groesblunders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  out- 
line to  put  them  in  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
of  equifibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  shape  or  what  construction 
you  will  It  cannot  fall  unless  some  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom  :  an  iron  hoop  roimd  it,  or  straps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  trusses  and  purlins,  which  make  an  equi- 
valent to  a  hoop,  will  effcctudly  secure  it.  And  as 
beauty  require  that  a  dome  shall  spring  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  thrust  to  force  out  the  wsUs.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  against  is,  where  the  tan- 
gent is  inclined  about  40  or  50  degreesto  the  hctison. 


Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  coune  of  firm  hoHzon;- 
tal  joinings.  ^ 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  of  carpentry  will  now 
be  raised  of  great  extent.     The  Halle  du  Bled  at  Pa- 
ris, of  200  ftet  in  diameter,  was  the  invention  of  an  in-* 
teliigent  carpenter,  the  Steur  Moulineau.     He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  of  science,  but  had  much  more  me- 
chanical knowledge  than  artisans  usually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  shellof  timber  might  notonly 
be  so  shapedasto  be  nearly  in  equilibrio,butthat  if  hoop- 
ed or  firmly  connected  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  stiffness  that  was  necessary ;  and  he  presented  his 
project  to  the  magistracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleased  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  possibility.     Be« 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  consider  it.     The  members,  who 
were  competent  judges,  were  instantly  struck  with  the 
justness  of  Mr  Moidineau'a  principles,  and  astonished 
that  a  thing  so  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve- 
ry house-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  universal  to- 
pic of  conversation,  dispute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.    But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  fiivourable  report  of  their  opinion^  the  project  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  soon  comple- 
teil ;  and  now  stands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  construction  of  this  dome  is  the  simplest  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com- 
pose it  consist  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  1 3  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  thick  :  and  each  rib  consists  of  three  ot* 
these  planks  bolted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  two 
points  meet  A  rib  is  begun^  for  instance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  standing  between  one  of  six  feet  and 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it. 
No  machinery  was  necessary  for  carrying  up  such  small 
pieces,  and  Uie  whole  went  tip  like  a  piece  ot*  brick- 
layer's work.  At  various  distances  these  ribs  were  con- 
nected horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  straps,  which 
made  so  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work 
had  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  distance  of  the  ribs 
was  two- thirds  of  the  original  distance,  every  third  rib 
was  discontinued,  and  the  space  was  left  open  and  gla- 
sed. When  carried  so  much  higher  that  the  distance  of 
the  ribs  is  one-thirdof  theoriginal  distance,  every  second 
rib  (now  consisting  of  two  ribs  very  near  eaoh  other)  is 
in  like  manner  discontinued,  and  the  void  is  glazed.  A 
little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  framed  into  a 
circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a  wide  opening  in  \ 
the  middle ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  canopy  or  umbrella, 
with  an  opening  between  it  and  the  dome  for  allowing 
the  heated  air  to  get  out  All  who  have  seen  this  dome 
say,  that  it  is  the  most  beautilul  and  magnificent  objtct 
they  have  ever  beheld. 

The  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  constructiori 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the  middle. 
In  such  a  case,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  shell,  it  would 
be  crushed  in  at  the  top,  or  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a 
dome  mu&t  therefore  consist  of  trussed  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  j>iven  a  very  good  one  in  his  plate  OP,  though 
much  stronger  in  the  trusses  than  tnere  was  any  oc- 
casion for.  This  causes  a  great  lo&s  of  room,  and 
throws  the  lights  of  the  Isnthem  too  far  up.  It  is  evi- 
dently copied '  from  Sir  ChriUopher  Wren's  dome  of 
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St  Paul's  church  in  London ;  a  model  of  propriety  in 
its  particular  situation,  but  by  no  means  a  general  mo- 
del of  a  wooden  dome.  It  rests  on  the  brick,  cone 
within  it ;  vnd  Sir  Christopher  has  very  ingeniously 
made  use  of  it  for  stiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
person  will  perceive  by  attending  to  its  con3truction(See 
Price,  Plate  OP.). 

Fig.  28.  presents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Register 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adam,  and 
is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The  span  is 
50  feet  dear,  and  the  thickness  is  only  4t. 

Wb  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  taking 
some  notice  of  wliat  we  havealready  spoken  of  with  com. 
mendation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roqfi.  We  called 
them  Nonnan,  because  they  were  frequently  executed 
by  that  people  soon  after  their  establishment  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  £urope,  and  became  the  pre- 
vailing taste  in  all  the  great  baronial  castles.  Their  ar- 
chitects were  rivals  to  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  a- 
bout  that  time  built  many  Christian  churches ;  and  the 
architecture  which  we  now  call  Gothic  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  <^  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  simpler 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king-posts  AF,  hG, 
CH,  &c.  (6g.  99.),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dis« 
posed  in  the  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  rot>f  HB 
and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  state  of  extension, 
while  the  post  CH  is  compressed  by  them.  l*owards 
the  walls  on  each  side,  as  between  B  and  F,  and  be- 
tween F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compressed. 
The  endsuf  the  posts  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  embossed  globes  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  truss  was  oihibited  and  dressed 
out. 

This  construction  admits  of  employing  very  short  tim- 
bers ;  and  this  very  circumstance  gives  greater  strength 
to  the  truss,  because  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  raf\er  is  more  open.  We  may  also  per- 
ceive that  all  thrust  maybe  taken  off  the  walls.  If 
the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  act  as  tiea,  and  the  pieces  directed  to 
the  centre  act  as  struts ;  and  it  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  straight  or 
flat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  such  as  a  0  c,  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  ab,  h  c,  with  a  strut  6  d,  and 
two  ties,  will  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joist  a  c  of  the  same  scant- 
ling. And,  lastly,  a  piece  of  timber  acting  as  a  tie  is 
much  stronger  than  the  same  piece  acting  as  a  strut : 
for  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  exposed  to  bending,  and 
when  bent  it  is  much  less  able  to  withstand  a  very  great 
strain.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  strength.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins;  for  this  reason  they  are  never  used 
in  heavy  works  without  strapping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  roofs  we  are  now  describing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  act  purely  as  ties,  while  those 
towards  the  sidea  act  as  struts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  seldom  of  so  very  simple  construction  as  we  have 
described,  and  are  more  generally  constructed  like  the 
sketch  in.  fig.  30.  having  two  sets  of  rafters  AB,  ab, 
andthe  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  planks,  which  give 
great  stiffness  and  strength.    They  have  also  a  double 
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set  of  purlins,  which  cohnect  the  different  trusses.  The 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  squares,  other  purlins  run 
between  the  middle  points  £  of  the  raflers.  The  raf- 
ter is  supported  at  £  by  a  check  put  between  it  and 
the  under  rafler.  The  middle  point  of  each  square  of 
the  roof  is  supported  and  stiffened  by  four  braces,  one 
of  which  springs  from  e,  and  its  opposite  from  the  si* 
milar  part  of  the  adjoining  truss.  The  other  two  bra- 
ces spring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lower  purlins, 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  truss, 
and  are  supported  by  planks  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
stiff  and  strong. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  Conciulrioir 
our  having  taken  some  notice  of  what  was  the  pride  of 
our  ancestors,  and  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  assembled  his 
vassals  and  displayed  his  magnificence^  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  see  much  to  conunend ;  and  all  who  look 
at  these  roofs  admire  their  apparent,flimsybghtnes8,  and 
wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  seen  a  hall  of  57 
feet  wide,  the  roof  which  was  in  four  divisions,  like  a 
kirb  roof,  and  the  trusses  were  about  16  feet  asunder. 
They  were  single  rafters,  as  in  flg.  30.and  their  dimen« 
sions  were  only  eight  inehes  by  six.  The  roof  appeared 
perfectly  sound,  and  had  been  standing  ever  since  the 
year  1425. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  may  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centresfortuming  the  archesof  stone-bridges.  But  the 
fiuther  discussion  of  this  must  be  the  employment  of  . 
another  article. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
house  is  composed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 
ROOK.  See  Corvus  Ornithology  Index, 
Rooks  are  very  destructive  of  com,  especially  of 
wheat.  They  search  out  the  lands  where  it  is  sown,  and 
M-atching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  seed  first  begins  to  shoot  up  its  blade; 
this  is  the  time  of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  searching  for  it  at  random  in  the  sown 
land,  for  that  is  more  trouble  than  so  small  a  grain  will 
requite  them  for :  but  as  soon  as  these  blades  appear, 
they  are  by  themdirected,  without  loss  of  time  or  pains, 
to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie ;  and  in  three  or  four 
days  time  they  will  root  up  such  vast  quantities,  that  a 
good  crop  is  often  thus  destroyed  in  embryo.  After  a 
few  days  the  wheat  continuing  togrow,  its  blades  appear 
green  above  ground;  and  then  the  time  of  danger  from 
these  birds  is  over ;  for  then  the  seeds  are  so  far  robbed 
of  their  mealy  matter,  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  that 
bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itself  the  trouble  to  de« 
stroy  them. 

Wheat  that  is  sown  so  early  as  to  shoot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harvest  is  aU  carried  in,  is  in  no  dan- 
ger from  these  birds ;  because  while  it  is  in  a  state 
worth  their  searching  for,  the  scattered  com  in  the  har« 
vest  fields  is  easier  come  at,  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  neglecting  the  sown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  done,thefarmers,  todrive  away  these  ravenous 
and  mischievous  birds,dig  holes  inthe  ground  andstick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  sticks  in  several  parU  of  the  fields :  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  use ;  for  the  living  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  featliers,  and  under  the  dead 
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ones,  to  steal  die  seeds.  A  much  better  way  than  ei- 
ther is  to  tear  several  rooks  to  pieces^  and  to  scatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields;  but  this  l^tsbut  a  little  while, 
for  tlie  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  soon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon  them.  A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
while  the  person  who  has  it  is  present;  but  as  soon  as  he 
is  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
field  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  best  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn's  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  upon  it;  and  as  this  lasts  only  a  few  days,  he 
should  keep  a  boy  in  constant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  daybreak  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Rvery 
time  they  settle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air : 
this  will  always  make  them  rise ;  and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  so  tired  of  this  constant  disturbance,  that  they 
will  seek  out  other  places  of  preying,  and  wiU  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn's  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reason  ai  their  rising  at  the  tossing  up 
of  their  dead  fellow  creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
extremely  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
alarmed  when  one  of  their  comrades  rises.  They  take 
this  for  the  rising  of  an  out-bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
signal. 

ROOKE,  Sir  George,  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
bom  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
1650.  His  merit  raised  him  'by  r^^iilar  «teps  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue :  in  which  station  he  served  in  * 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  22d  of  May  l692; 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
last  stroke  was  given  onthatimportant  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confusion.  But  the  next  day 
he  obtained  still  more  glory ;  for  he  had  orders  to  go 
into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy's  ships  as  they 
lay  there.  There  were  13. large  men  of  war,  whit^ 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  possible;  and  the  transports, 
tenders  and  ammunition  ships,  were  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  bum  them. 
Besides,  the  French  camp  was  in  sight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irish  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em« 
ployed  in  the  invasion  of  England;  and  several  batteries 
were  raised  on  the  coast,  well  provided  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery. The  vice-admiral  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  obeying  his  orders,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  in  the  ships  of  his  squadron :  he  therefore  ordered 
his  light  frigates  to  ply  in  close  to  the  shore;  and  hav- 
ing manned  out  all  his  boats,  went  himself  to  givedirec- 
tions  for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  six  three- 
deck-ships,  and  the  next  day  six  more,  from  76  to  60 
guns,  together  with  most  of  the  transports  and  ammu- 
nition vessels;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  tlie  batteries 
just  mentioned,  and  in  sight  of  all  the  French  and  Irish 
troops :  yet  this  bold  a<  tion  cost  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral's  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  appeared  so  great  to  King  William,  that  ha- 
ving no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  he 
settled  a  pension  of  lOoOl.  per  annum  on  him  for  life ; 
and  afterwards  going  to  Portsmouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board  Mr  Rooke's  shin,  dined  with  him,  and 
then  conferred  on  him  tlie  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
having  a  little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  of  the 
red. 

In  consequence  of  other  services  he  was  in  1  f?94?  rai- 
sed to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue:  towards  the  close 
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of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  the  white ;  and  was 
also  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

During  King  William's  reign.  Sir  George  was  twice 
elected  member  for  Portsmouth ;  and  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  constituted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  this  kingdom. 
Upon  the.  declaration  of  war  against  France,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  sent  against  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for- 
ces. On  his  passage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  escort  of  a  strong  French  squa- 
dron, were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  resolved 
to  attack  them;  *and  on  the  1 1th  of  October  came  be- 
fore the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  the  French 
commander  had  neglected  nothing  necessaryfor  putting 
the  place  in  the  best  posture  of  defence.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  a  detachment  of  15  English  and  10 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all.  the 
fire  ships,  were  ordered  in ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-ves- 
sels followed ;  the  great  ships  moved  after  them^  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondella  The  whole  service 
was  performed  under  Sir  George's  directions,  with  ad- 
mirable conduct  and  bravery;  for,  in  short,  all  the  ships 
were  destroyed  or  taken^  pit>digious  damage  donetothe 
enemy,  and  vast  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  actipn  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointedboth 
by  the  queen  and  the  states-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  privy*councii ;  yet  not- 
withstanding this,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct  at  Cadis.  But  he  so  fully  jus- 
tified himself,  that  a  vote  was  passed,  approving  his  be- 
haviour. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 704,  Sir  George  command- 
ed the  shipsof  war  which  conveyed  King  Charles  HI.  of 
Spain  to  Lisbon  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar ;  when, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  English  seamen,  the  place  was  ta^ 
ken  on  the  ^4th,  though^e  town  was  extremely  strong, 
well  furnished  with  ammunition,  and  had  100  guns 
mounted,  all  facing  the  sea  and  the  narrow  passes  to  the 
rland :  an  action  which  was  conceived  and  executed  in 
less  than  a  week ;  though  it  has  since  endured  sieges  of 
many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled 
the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This  brave  of- 
ficer being  at  last  obliged,  by  the  pcevalenoe  of  party- 
spirit,  to  quit  the  service  of  his  country,  retired  to  his 
seat  in  Kent ;  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  and  by  his  second  lady  Mrs 
Luttrel  left  one  son.  He  died  January  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, where  a  monument  is  erected  to Jiis  memory.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  husband  and  a  kind  mas- 
ter, lived  hospitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune;  so  moderate  that  when 
he  came  to  make  his  will,  it  surprised  those  who  were 
present:  but  Sir  George  assigned  the  reason  in  a  few 
words^ '- 1  do  not  leave  much  (said  he),  but  what  I  leave 
was  honestly  gotten ;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the 
nation  a  farthing." 

ROOM,  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in  a 
house.     SeeARCHiTECTUKE  and  Ventilation. 
ROOT,  among  botanistS|  denotes  that  part  of  a 
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plant  which  imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earthy 
and  tnmsniits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
Radix. 

Cokmr  extracted  from  Boors.  See  Colour  Making, 
N«  41. 

Root,  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  denotes  any  num- 
ber which,  multipliecl  by  itself  once  or  oftener,  produces 
any  other  number ;  and  is  called  the  square,  cube,  bi^ 
quadrate,  &c  root,  according  to  the  number  of  multi- 
plications. Thus,  2  is  the  square  of  4 ;  the  cul>e-root 
of  8  ;  the  hiquadrate  root  of  1 6,  &c 

RooTofan  eguo/ton,  denotes  the  valueof  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  equation,  which  issuch  aquantity,a8being 
substituted  instead  of  that  unknownletter,  intotheequa- 
tion,  shall  make  all  the  terms  to  vanish,  or  both  sides 
equal  to  eech  other.  Thus,  of  the  equation  3^+5= 14, 
the  root  or  value  of  or  is  3,  because  substituting  3  for  x 
makes  it  become  9+'5=r  14. 

Roots,  real  and  imaginary.  The  odd  roots,  as  the 
3d,  5th^  7th,  &c.  of  all  real  quantities,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  are  real  and  are  respectively  positive  or  ne- 
gative. So  the  cube  root  of  a'  is  a,  and  of  — a^  is  ^a. 
But  the  even  roots,  as  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  &c.  are  only 
real  when  the  quantity  is  positive,  being  imaginary  or 
impossible  when  the  quantity  is  negative.  So  the  square 
root  of  a^  is  a,  which  is  real ;  but  the  square  root  of 
— o*,  that  is  V— a*,  is  imaginary  or  impossible,  be- 
cause there  is  no  quantity,  neither  +a  nor  •«-/i,  which 
by  squaring  Will  make  the  given  negative  square  •*«'• 
ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defini- 
tion ;  and  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  considerable  collection  of  twisted  fibres. 
Waller  bands  are  called  lines,  strings,  cords ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  those,  unless 
they  are  composed  of  smaller  things  of  the  same  kind 
twisted  together.  Two  hay  bands  twisted  together 
would  be  odled  a  rope.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufacture,  from  a  fishing-line  or  whip-cord  to  the  ca- 
ble of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name 

of  COROAOE. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  substance  that  b  sufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  teruicious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinese  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  several  plants,  such  as  cer- 
tain bamboos  and  reeds,  die  stems  of  the  aloes,  the  fi- 
brous covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filament  of  the  cot- 
ton pod,and  the  leaves  of  some  grasses  such  as  the  sparte 
(Lygeum,  Linn.).  The  aloe  (Agave,  Linn.)  and  the 
spaite  exceed  all  others  in  strength.  But  the  barks  of 
plants  are  the  most  productive  of  fibrous  matter  fit  for 
this  manufacture.  Those  of  the  linden  tree  fTilia),  of 
the  willow,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are  frequently 
used  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others  the  best ;  and 
of  these  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  employed  in  all 
cordage  exceeding  the  size  of  a  line,  and  even  in  many 
of  this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  useful  qualities.  These 
are  great  strength,  and  the  length  and  fineness  of  the. 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  sucks 
up  much  of  the  unaltered  juices  of  the  soil,  and  there- 
fore differs  greatly  according  to  its  soil,  climate,  and 
culture.  The  best  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  distant 
places  to  the  southward.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Siga  rein  {that  is,  clean)  hemp.    Its  fibre. is  not  the 
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bngest  (at  least  in  the  dressed  state  in  which  w(  get 
it)  of  all  others,  but  it  is  the  finest,  most  flexible,  and 
strongest.  The  next  to  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pe- 
tersburgh  braak  hemp.  Other  hemps  are  esteemed 
nearly  in  the  following  order  .-—Riga  ontshot,  Peters- 
burgh  outshot,  hemp  from  Konigsbnrg,  Archangel, 
Sweden,  Memel.  Chucking  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  bnt 
coarse  and  harsh,  and  its  strength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  such, 
that  it  does  not  admit  splitting  with  the  hatchet  so  as 
to  be  more  completely  dressed.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarse  form,  and  used  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  and  strong  hemp,  but  will  hot  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doubtless  many  good  hemps  in 
the  southern  parts  if  Europe,,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  naarket  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  separated  by 
the  dressing,  and  may  be  considered  as  broken  fibres 
of  those  hemps. 

Only  the  first  qualities  are  manufactured  for  the  rig« 
ging  of  the  royal  navy  and  for  the  ships  of  the  East 
India  Company.  ^ 

,  RoPE-MAKiKO  is  an  art  of  very  great  importance,  and  jmportaace 
there  are  few  that  better  deserve  Uie  attention  of  the  in-  of  the  art 
telligent  observer.     Hardly  any  art  can  be  carried  on  of  rope- 
without  die  assistance  of  the  rope-maker.     Cordage  n»l"ng' 
makes  the  very  sinews  andmuscles  of  a  ship ;  and  every 
improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  preparation,  ei- 
ther  in  respect  to  strength  or  pliableness,must  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  commerce  and 
the  defence  of  nations. 

Weshall  give  a  very  shortaccount  of  the  manufacture, 
which  will  not  indeed  fully  instruct  the  artificers,  but 
will  give  such  a  view  of  the  process  as  shall  enable  the 
resder  to  judge,  from  principles,  of  the  proptiety  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its  de-  - 
fects,  and  the  means  for  removing  them. .  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  strength  f^^  ^^  ^ 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.     This  would  be  done  in  which  is  ta 
the  completest  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  to  unite  the 
each  other,  and  fastening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends :  ^t'WJgtl'  o*' 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  use,  because  the  ^'  ^^^ 
bres  are  short,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  half  at  an 
average.     They  must  therefore  be  entangled  together 
in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  strength  of  a  fibre  shall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  rest  of  the  bun« 
die.  This  is  done  by  twistingor  twining  them  together, 
which  causes  them  mutually,  to  compress  each  other. 
\^hen  the  fibres  are  so  disposed  in  a  long  skain,  that 
their  ends  succeed  each  other  along  its  length,  without 
msny  of  them  meeting  in  one  place,  and  this  skain  is 
twisted  round  and  round,  we  may  cause  them  to  com- 
press each  other  to  any  degree  we  please,  and  the  fric- 
tion on  a  fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull  out  may  'be 
more  than  its  cohesion  can  overcome.  It  will  therefore 
breakv  Consequently,  if  we  pull  at  this  twisted  skain^ 
we  will  not  separate  it  by  drawing  one  parcel  out  from 
among  the  rest,  but  the  whole  fibres  will  break ;  and 
if  the  distribution  of  the  fibres  has  been  very  equable, 
the  skain  will  be  nearly  of  the  same  strength  in  every 
part.     If  there  is  any  part  where  many  ends  of  fibres 
meet,  the  skain  will  break  in  that  part. 

We  know  very  well  that  we  can  twist  a  skain  of 
fibres  so  very  hard,  thr^t  it  will  bre  k  with  any  attempt 
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Ytcriw-      to  tvdst  it  liarder.     In  tins  state  all  the  fibres  are  al- 

making.    read^trained  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength.    Such  a 

^^'^C^     skain  of  fibres  can  have  no  strength.    It  cannot  carry  a 

The^c  fi-      'W'eight,  because  each  fibre  is  already  strained  in  the 

bres  may      same  manner  as  if  loaded  witli  as  much  weight  as  it  is 

be  so  much  able  to  bear.     What  we  have  said  of  this  extreme  case  is 

t  wiifted  as  to  true  in  a  certain  extent  of  every  degree  of  twist  that  we 

Ihc'l^Jrt  *   give  the  fibres.     Whatever  force  is  actually  exerted  by 

additional     ^  twisted  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  sufficiently  compress 

twist.  the  rest  to  hinder  them  from  being  drawn  out,  must  be 

considered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre,  and  must 

be  deducedfrom  its  absolute  strength  of  cohesion,  before 

we  can  estimate  the  strength  oi  the  skain.   The  strength 

of  the  skain  is  the  remainder  of  the  absolute  strength 

of  the  fibres^  after  we  have  deduced  the  force  employ- 

4  ed  in  twisting  them  together. 

Practical  From  this  observation  may  be  deduced  a  fundamental 

mfcwncc,     principle  in  rope-making,  that  all  twisting,  beyond  what 

is  necessary  for  preventing  the  fibres  from  being  drawn 

out  without  breaking,  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 

cordage,  and  should  be  avoided  when  in  our  power.    It 

5  is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

^rethod  to        It  is  necessary  then  to  twist  the  fibres  of  hemp  toge- 
be  observed  ther,  in  order  to  make  a  rope ;  but  we  should  make  a 
*fc  *2k""*  ^  ®^y  ^**^  ^*^  *^  ^®  contented  ourselves  with  twisting 
*  *     '^    together  a  bunch  of  hemp  sufficiently  large  to  with- 
stand the  strains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  exposed. 
As  soon  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  it  would  un^ 
twist  itself,  and  be  again  a  loose  bundle  oi  hemp ;  for 
the  fibres  are  strained,  and  they  are  in  a  considerable 
cicgree  clastic.;  they  contract  again,  and  thus  untwist 
the  rope  or  skain.     It  is  necessary  to  continue  the  twist 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwist  in  one 
part  may  act  against  the  same  tendency  in  another  and 
balance  it.     The  process,  -therefor^^  of  rppe-midcing  is 

6  more  complicated. 

Spinning         The  first  part  of  this  process  is  &piknino  of  rope- 
of  rope-       YARNS.     This  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  with  differ- 
yama.         ^^^  machinery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  intended 
cordage     We  shall  confine  our  description  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  larger  kinds,  such  as  are  used  for  the 

7  standing  and  running  rigging  of  ships. 

Deiaiptioti      ^j^  ^^Uey  or  walk  is  inclosed  for  die  purpose,  about 
paiSus*and  ^^  fathoms -long,  and  of  a  breadth  suited  to  the  extent 
»iannerof    of  the  manufacture.     It  is  aometimes  covered  above, 
using  it.      At  the  upper  end'Of  this  rope- walk  is  set  up  the  spin- 
Plate      ning-wheel,  of  a  form  resembling  that  in  fig.  1.     The 
^fi^^'i^^   band  of  this  wheel  goes  over  several  rollers  called 
^'    '     WHIRLS,  turning  on  pivots  in  brass  holes     The  pivots 
tX  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  terminate  in 
little  hooks.     The  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch, 
gives  motion  in  one  direction  to  all  those  whirls.     The 
Fpinner  has  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp  round  his  waist, 
with  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.     The  hemp  is 
laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  same  way  that  women  spread 
the-flax  on  the  distaff.     There  is  great  variety  in  this ; 
but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  as  long  as  the  bundle  lasts  there  may  be  an 
equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremity,  and  that  a 
fibre  may  never  offer  itself  double  or  in  a  bight.     The 
spinner  tlraws  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres,  twists  them 
witji  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a  sufficient  length  de- 
tached, he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.     The  wheel 
is  now  turned  and  the  skain  is  twisted,  becoming  what 
is  called  a  rope-yarn,  and  the  sp'nner  walks  back- 


wards DOWN  the  rope- walk.  The  part  ali-eady  twisted 
draws  along  with  it  more  fibres  out  of  the  bundle,  llie 
f  jiinner  aids  this  with  hisfingers,  supplying  hemp  in  due 
proportion  as  he  walks  away  from  the  wheel,  and  taking 
care  that  the  fibres  come  in  equally  from  both  sides  of 
his  bundle,  and  that  they  enter  always  with  their  ends, 
and  not  by  the  middle,  which  would  double  them.  He 
should  also  endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart 
ef  the  yarn.  This  will  cause  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equal* 
ly  rn  maKing  it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  smooth^ 
because  xjne  end  of  each  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried 
among  the  rest,  and  the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ; 
and  this,  in  passing  throOgh  the  grasp  of  the  spinner, 
who  presses  it  tight  with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  also 
made  to  lie  smooth.  The  greatest  fault  that  can  be 
committed  in  spinning  is  to  allow  a  Broall  thtead  to  be 
twisted  off  from  one  side  of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover 
this  with  hemp  supplied  from  the  other  side :  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  fibres  of  the  central  thread  make  very 
long  spirals,  and  the  skin  of  fibres  which  covers  them 
must  be  much  more  oblique.  This  covering  has  but 
little  connection  with  what  is  below  it,  and  will  easily 
be  detached.  But  even  while  it  remains,  the  yam  can- 
not be  strong;  for,  on  pulling  it,  the  middle  part, 
which  lies  the  stfaightest,  must  bear «11  the  strain,  while 
the  outer  fibres,  that  are  lying  obliquely,  are  only 
drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the  axis.  This  defect 
will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be  supplied  in  a  consi* 
derable  body  to  a  yam  that  is  then  spinning  small.  Into 
whatever  part  of  the  yam  it  ismade  to  enter,  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  loosely  connected  wrapper.  Such  a  yam,  when 
untwisted  a  little,  will  have  the  appearance  of  Bg,  S. 
while  a  good  yam  looks  like  fig.  3.  A  good  spinner 
therefore  endeavours  always  to  supply  the  hemp  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  flat  skain  with  his  letl  hand,  while  his 
right  is  -employed  in  gasping  firmly  the  yam  thaf  is 
twining:  off,  and  in  holding  it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that 
it  may  not  run  into  loops  or  kinks. 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  the  degree  of  twisting  depend  on  the  skill  and  dex- 
terity <»f>tbe  opinner,  and  that  he  mu^t  be  instructed, 
not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  master.  The  degree  of  twist 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel's  motion.  Combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  spinfier. 

We  may  suppose  him  arrited  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yam.  He  calls  out,  and  another  spinner  immedi« 
ately  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
^ives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  aside  to  the  reel,  and 
this  second  spinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  first  8))inner  keeps  fast 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yam  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  elastic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand 
it  would  instantly  untwist,  and  become  little  better  than 
looie  hemp.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  sees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  slowly  iq»  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yam  of  an  equal  tightness  all  Jie  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  in 
hand  till  another  spinner  has  finished  his  yam.  1  he  first 
spinnor  takes  itoff  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  hisown,that 
it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a  new  yarn. 

Rope-yarns,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  large  rig- 
ging, are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  somewhat  more 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  such  a 
size  that  160  fathoms  weigh  from  three  and  uha}€  to 
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4our  pounds  when  vrhite  The  different  sizes  of  yanw 
are  named  from  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a 
strand  of  a  rope  of  three  inches  in  circumference.  Few 
are  so  coarse  that  16  will  make  a  strand  of  British  cor- 
dage ;  18  is  not  unfrequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yams 
Fpun  from  harsh  and  coarse  hemp  ;  25  is>  we  believe, 
the  finest  size  which  is  worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a 
ship«  Much  finer  are  indeed  spun  for  sounding  lines, 
fishing  lines,  and  mai^y  other  marine  usqs,  and  for  the 
other  demands  of  society.  Ten  good  spinners  will  work 
up  above  600  weight  of  hemp  in  a  day ;  but  this  de- 
pends on  the  weather.  In  very  dry  weather  the  hemp 
is  very  elastic,  and  requires  great  attention  to  make 
smooth  work.  In  the  wanner  climates,  the  spinner 
is  permitted  to  moisten  the  rag  with  which  he  grasps 
the  yam  in  his  right  hand  for  each  yam.  No  work 
can  be  done  in  an  open  spinning  walk  in  rainy  weather, 
because  the  yams  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if  immedi- 
ately  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  reel  for  a 
long  time. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  is  the  conversion  ef 
the  yams  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 
cord,  or  line.  That  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  process, 
we  shall  b^in  with  the  simplest  possible  ca»e,  the  union 
of  two  3rams  into  one  line.  This  is  not  a  very  usual 
fabric  for  figgvng,  but  we  select  it  for  its  simplicity. 

When  hemp  has  been  split  into  very  fine  fibres  by  the 
hatchel,  it  becomes  exceedingly  soft  and  pliant,  and  af- 
ter it  has  lain  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yam,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loose,  without  losing  much 
of  its  twist.  Two  such  yams  may  be  put  on  the  whirl 
of  a  spinning  wlieel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  yam,  so 
as  to  make  sewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  sailmaker's  sewingthread  is  manufactured;  and 
when  it  has  keen  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob- 
bins,  for  some  time,  it  retains  its  twist  as  well  as  its  uses 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  yarns 
spun  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is'  so  elastic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twisted  together  is  so  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yam  (which  is  a  sort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elasticity  of  tlie  fibre  exerts  itself)  is  so  considerable, 
that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con- 
strained position.  The  end  of  a  rope  yam  being  thrown 
loose,  it  will  immediately  untwist,  and  this  with  consi- 
derable force  and  speed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  twist  two  such  yams  together ;  yet 
the  ingenuity  oi  man  has  contrived  to  make  use  of  this 
very  tendency  to  untwist  not  only  to  counteract  itself, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twist, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  recover 
itself  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  person  must 
recollect  that,  when  he  has  twisted  a  packthread  very 
hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he  slac- 
kens the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  toi^etlier, 
the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running  into 
loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twist  itself  into  a  neat  and 
firm  cord.  Familiar  as  this  fact  is,  it  would  puzzle  any 
person  not  accustomed  to  these  subjects  to  explain  it 
with  distinctness.  We  shall  consider  it  with  some  care, 
not  as  a  piece  of  mechanical  curiosity,  but  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  this  manufacture,  which  will  give  us 
dear  instructions  to  direct  us  in  the  most  delicate  part 
•f  the  whole  process.     And  we  beg  the  attention  of  the 
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artists  tliemselves  to  a  thing  ^Vl^cIl  tliey  s^pcm  to  have 
overlooked. 

Let  TO  rf,  n  d  {fi;:'.  4.)  he  two  yarns  fixed  to  one  ***'V" 
point  dy  and  let  both  of  them  be  twisted,  each  rotmd  its  5^«J«  *• 
own  axis,  in  the  direction  a  h  c,  which  will  cause  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  screw  fonn,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
If  the  end  d  of  the  yam  to  d  M-ere  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  r/,'  it  would  turn  Accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  to  is  turned  round,  and  the  yarn  would  ac- 
quire no  twist ;  but  being  attached  to  some  solid  body, 
it  cannot  turn  witliout  turning  this  body.  It  has,  how- 
ever, tills  tendency,  and  tlie  body  must  be  forcibly  pre-  ^ 
vented  from  turning.  If  it  be  held  fast  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  will  be  tumed  round,  and  it  will  not 
stop  till  it  has  tumed  as  often  as  the  end  m  lias  been 
twisted,  and  now  all  the  twist  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  yarn  to  rf  to  imtwist  at  the  end 
d  (because  it  is  kept  fast  at  m),  which  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  we 
have  said  of  the  yam  m  dis  eqilally  true  of  the  yam 
n  d.  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  tum,  the  body  at- 
tadied  at  <^  round  the  common  axis,  in  the  same  direc« 
tion  in  which  they  are  twisted.  Let  fig,  5.  be  supposed  Fig.  * 
a  cross  section  of  the  two  yams  touching  each  other  at 
d,  and  there  glued  to  a  board.  The  fibres  of  each  pull 
obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  from  the  board, 
and  pull  Literally.  The  direction  of  this  lateral  puU  of 
the  fibres  in  the  circumference  of  eacli  yam  is  repre- 
sented by  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe- 
rences. These  actions  directly  oppose  and  balance  each 
other  at  d  ;  but  in  the  semicircles  o  e  /,  tfo,  they  evi- 
dently conspire  to  tum  tlie  board  round  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  described  within  these.  In  tlie  inner  halves 
of  these  inner  circles  the  actions  of  some  fibres  oppose 
each  other ;  but  in  every  circle  there  are  many  more 
conspiring  actfons  than  opposing  ones,  and  the  conspir- 
ing actions  exert  tliemselves  by  longer  levers,  so  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  oppo- 
sing forces.  It  may  be  demonstrated,  that  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  equal  forces,  tlie  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  two-thirds  of  the 
force  employed  to  twist  both  the  yams. 

Suppose  then  that  the  solid  body  to  which  the  yan^ 
are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  tum  round  the  common 
axis;  it  cannot  do  this  without  carr^'ing  tlie  yams 
round  with  it  They  must,  therefore,  tum  round  each 
other,  and  thus  compose  a  rope  or  cord  k  i,  having  its 
component  yams  (now  ajl\e6,  strands)  lying  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  strand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twist,  while  each  of  the  strands  is 
really  untwisting,  and  the  motion  will  not  stop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibrio.  If  the  yams  had  no  diameter  and 
no  rigidity,  tl^eir  elastic  contraction  would  not  be  ba- 
lanced till  tlie  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  tam<9 
which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yam  wliich  is 
thus  doubled  up.  But,  as  the  yams  have  a  sensible  dia- 
meter, the  same  ultimate  contraction  of  the  fibres  will 
be  expended  bydie  twisting  of  the  cord  in  ftwer  turns, 
even  if  the  yams  had  no  rigidity.  The  turns  necessary 
for  this  purpose  will  be  so  much  fewer,  in  proportion  t<> 
the  twist  of  the  yams,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yam  lie 
more  obliquely,  that  is.  as  the  yams  are  more  twisted. 
But  further,  this  contractile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
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Hgidity  or  stiffness  of  the  yarns.  This  requires  force 
merely  to  bend  it  into  the  screw  form  ;  and  therefore, 
when  all  is  again  at  rest^  the  fibres  are  in  a  state  of  strain, 
and  the  rope  is  not  so  much  closed  by  doubling  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  yams  been  softer.  If  any 
fhing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  state  which  will  soften 
the  yarns>  it  will  twist  itself  more  up.  It  has  therefore 
a  tendeticy  to  twist  more  up ;  and  if  this  be  aided  by  an 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  strands,  this  will  hap« 
pen.  Beating  it  with  a  soft  mallet  will  have  this  ef- 
fect ;  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twisted  till  the  fibres  are  al« 
lowed  to  contract  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
the  yam  been  perfectly  soft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
twist  without  any  effort ;  and  this  must  be  considered  as 
its  most  perfect  state,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twist 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublesome  and  dan« 
gerous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  useless 
effort 

To  attain  this  state  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  second  process ;  and  this  principle 
(hould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  component  parts  of  a  rope  are  called  strands,  as 
has  been  already  observed ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twist  is  called  laying  or  closing, 
the  latter  term  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  cables  and 
other  very  large  cordage. 

Lines  and  cordage  less  than  I4  inches  circumference 
are  laid  at  the  spinning-wheel.  The  workman  Castens 
the  ends  of  each  of  two  or  three  yams  to  separate  whirl- 
hooks.  The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is 
put  on  one  of  the  hooks  of  a  swivel  called  the  hper,  re- 
presented in  fig.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yams  are 
of  equal  lengths  and  twist  A  piece  of  soft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper;  and,  being  put  over  a 
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pulley  several  feet  from  the  ground,  a  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  stretches  the  yam.  When  the  workman  sees 
that  they  are  equally  stretched,  he  orders  the  wheel  to 
be  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  when  twining  the 
yams.  This  would  twine  them  harder;  but  the  swivel 
of  the  loper  ^ves  way  to  the  strain,  and  the  yams  im- 
mediately twist  around  each  other,  and  form  a  line  or 
cord.  In  doing  this  the  yams  lose  their  twist  This  is 
restored  by  the  wheel.  But  this  simple  operation  would 
make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  slack,  and  would 
not  hold  its  twist ;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the  loper,  tlie 
strands  twist  immediately  together,  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  leper.  By  this  tuming  of  the  loper  the  yams 
are  untwisted.'  The  wheel  restores  their  twist  only  to 
that  part  of  the  yams  that  remain  separate  from  the 
others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part  where  they  are  al- 
ready twined  round  each  other,  because  their  mutual 
pressure  prevents  the  twist  from  advancing.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  retard  this  tendency  to  twine,  by 
keeping  the  yams  apart.  This  is  done  by  a  little  tool 
called  the  top,  represented  in  Bg,  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more  notches 
along  its  sides,  and  a  handle  called  the  staff.  This  is 
put  between  the  strands,  the  small  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  pressed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yams  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned^  the  yarns  are  more  twisted,  or  hardened  up,  and 
their  pressure  on  the  top  gives  it  a  strong  tendency  to 
come  out  of  the  angle,  and  also  to  turn  round.  The 
workman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 
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sufficiently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  pressure, 
and  the  top  comes  away  from  the  swivel,  which  imme- 
diately tums  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay.-^Grib* 
dually  yielding  to  this  pressure,  the  workman  slowly 
comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on, 
till  the  top  is  at  last  close  to  die  wheel,  aod  the  work  is 
done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yarns  are  shortened,  both 
by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord.  The 
weight,  ther^ore,  gradually  rises.  The  use  of  tliis 
weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yam  to  take  a  proper 
degree  of  twist  and  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  some 
tendency  to  twist  a  little  more.  However  little  friction 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  some,  so  that  the 
tums  which  the  cord  has  made  in  the  layi:ig  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elasticity  of  the  yams; 
and  the  weight  being  appended  causes  the  strands  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  would  stretch  and  untwist  a  little  any  rope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twist  of 
a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon  thread 
doubled  qpr  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  great  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  yam. 

The  process  for  laying  or  closing  large  cordage  is  Lai^tr 
considerably  different  from  this.     The  strands  of  which  bawta- 
the  rope  is  composed  consist  of  many  yams,  and  re-  ^^  ^ 
quire  a  considerable  degree  of  hardening.    This  cannot  ^^^^ 
be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel  band  ;  it  requires  f^^ 
the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.   The  strands, 
when  properly  hardened,  become  very  stiff,  and  when 
bent  round  the  top  are  not  able  to  transmit  force  enough 
for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 
beyond  it    The  elastic  twist  of  the  hardened  atrands 
must,  therefore,  be  assisted  by  an  external  forca    All 
this  requires  a  different  machineryandadifferent  process. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tackle^  Maduoerr, 
boards  fig.  8.    This  consists  of  a  strong  oaken  plank  mnd  mode 
called  a  breast-board,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  of  tisiqgif 
such  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brass  or  iron  phtes.     Into  j?.^^*" 
these  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  beavers,  which  have  ^' 
books,  or  forelocks,  and  keys,  on  the  ends  of  their 
spindles.    They  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  while  turning  them  round.     This  breast-board  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  strong  posts  well  secured  by  stmts 
or  braoes  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.    At  the 
lower  end  is  another  breast-board  fixed  to  the  upright 
posts  of  a  sledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  stones  or 
other  weights.    Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 
of  this  breast-bosrd.    The  whole  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  sledge  :  (see  fig.  9.).     The  top  necessary  for  closing  Fig  9. 
lar^e  cordage  is  top  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.    It 
therefore  has  a  long  staff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the 
end.     This  rests  on  the  ground ;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying  great  cables.     The  top  must  be  sup- 
ported on  a  carriage,  as  shown  in  ^g.  10.  where  it  must  FiS-^^' 
lie  very  Steady,  and  need  no  attendance,  because  the  ma- 
ster workman  has  sufficient  employment  in  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  strands  close  behind  the  top, 
and  in  helping  them  by  various  methods.     The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  tlie  carriage  by  lashing  its  staff  to 
the  two  upright  posts.     A  piece  of  soft  rope,  or  str.'ip, 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wrapped  several  times 
tight  round  the  rope,  in  the  direction^of  its-twist,  and 
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boand  down.  This  is  shown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  as- 
sists the  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  friction.  This  both 
keeps  the  top  from  flying  too  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  strands^  and  brings  the  strands  more  regu- 
larly into  their  places. 

The  first  operation  is  warping  the  yams.  At  each 
end  of  the  walkare  frames  caUed  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  with 
rope-yam.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yam 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  up  the  number  neces* 
aary  for  his  rope  or  strand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge« 
ther,  he  passes  the  whole  throujrh  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  stake  driveA  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  :  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  end  is 
made  fiist  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  sledge^ 
and  the  foreman  comes  back  along  die  skain  of  yams, 
to  see  thst  none  are  hanging  slacker  than  the  rest  He 
takes  up  in  his  hand  such  as  pre  slack,  and  draws  them 
tight,  keeping  them  so  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
where  he  cuts  the  yams  to  a  length,  again  adjusts  their 
tightness,  and  joins  them  all  together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
whichiafixed  toafirm  post,  called  the  fvaf7>tiig«pof/.  The 
akain  is  well  stretched  by  this  tackle,  and  then  separated 
into  ita  different  strands.  Each  of  these  is  knotted  »• 
part  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are 
made  fast  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  those  at  theur  lower  ends  are  fastened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  sledge.  The  sledge  itself  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  strands  are  again  stretched  in 
thdr  places,  and  every  thing  adjusted,  so  that  the  sledge 
stands  square  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it  The  tackle  is  now  cast  off  and  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  twist  of  the  yams.  (In  some  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  same  way  with  the  spinning 
twist).  By  this  the  strands  are  twisted  and  hardened 
up;  and  as  they  contract  by  this  operation,  the  sledge 
is  dxBffged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the 
stran£  sufficiently  hardened,  which  he  estimates  by 
the  motion  of  the  sledge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the 
cranks  to  stop.  The  middle  strand  at  the  sledge  is  ta« 
ken  off  from  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out^  and 
a  stronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other 
strands  are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join* 
ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  strands,  and,  being  pre^s« 
cd  home  to  the  point  of  their  tmion,  the  carriage  ia 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  off  the  sledge.  The  heavers  now  begin 
to  turn  at  both  ends.  Those  at  the  tackle-board  con- 
tinue to  turn  as  they  did  before ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
sledge  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  former  mo- 
tion, so  that  the^ranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  sledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to 
close.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  rentores  to  the 
strands  the  twist  wiSch  they  are  constantly  losing  by  the 
kying  of  the  rope.  The  workmen  judge  of  this  by 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intermediate  points  of  the 
struids,  where  they  lie  on  the  stakes  which  are  set  up 
along  the  walk  for  their  support.  If  the  twist  of  the 
strands  is  dimiliished  by  Uie  motion  of  dosipg,  they 


will  lengthen,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  away  fmm     nope 
the  tackle-board :  but  if  the  twist  increases  by  turning    ^ikin^. 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  the  strands  will  shorten, 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  closing  of  the  rope  advances,  the  Whole 
shortens,  and  the  sledge  is  dragged  up  Uic  walk.  The 
top  moves  faster,  and  at  last  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
die  walk,  the  rope  bemg  now  laid.  In  the  mean  time 
the  sledge  has  moved  several  fathoms  firom  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  kying  began. 

These  motions  of  the  sledge  and  top  must  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  each  other.  The  rope  must  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Tlierefore  the  sledge  niust  stop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  rope  should  be  laid ;  that 
is,  the  top  shoidd  be  at  the  tackle-board.  In  this  con<i 
ststs  the  address  of  the  foreman.  He  has  his  attention 
directed  both  ways.  He  looks  at  thesthinds,  and  when 
he  sees  any  of  them  hanging  slacker  between  the  stakes 
than  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 
board  to  heave  more  updn  that  strand.  He  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re* 
quires  a  considerable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
strands,  and  it  is  alwi^s  disposed  to  start  forward.  To 
prevent  or  check  this,  some  straps  of  soft  rope  are 
brought  round  the  staff  of  tiie  top,  and  then  wrapped 
several  tiroes  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  This  both  holds  back  Uie  top  and  greatly 
assists  the  laying  of  the  rope,  causing  the  strands  to  hl\ 
into  their  places,  and  keep  close  to  i»ch  other.  This  ia 
sometimesvery  difficult,  eq>ecially  in  ropes  composed  of 
more  than  three  strands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  sharp,  smooth 
tapering  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  project* 
ing  so  far  from  the  middle  of  its  smaller  end  that  it 
gets  in  between  the  strands  which  are  closing.  This 
supports  them,  and  makes  their  closing  more  gradtial 
and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  or  strap,  which  is  lapped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
smeared  with  grease  or  soap  to  assist  the  closing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  prepress  of  closing  chiefly  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
sledge  is  abreast  of  a  certain  stake  the  top  should  be  a« 
breast  of  a  certain  other  stake.  When  he  find^  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  slackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle-board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  briskly  «!  the 
sledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  sledge  remains 
in  the  same  place,  because  the  strands  are  losing  their 
twist,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  closed  rope  is 
shortening.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  fv  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
hnd  of  the  walk  before  the  sledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  briskly  an  the  strands, 
and  the  heavers  at  the  sledge  crank  to  work  softly.—. 
This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  sledge  by  shortening 
the  strands;  and  by  thus  compensating  what  has 
been  overdone,  the  sledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
at  once,  and  the  work  appean  to  answer  the  intention. 

But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.     It  is  evU  some  im- 
dent,  that  if  the  strands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard-  prapiietics 
ness  throughout,  and  the  heaving  at  the  sledge  be  uoi-  ^  this  pm. 
fcwmly  contmued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform.    It  may  ^^^^ 
be  a  little  longer  or  shorter  than  was  intended,  and  the      ' 
laying  may  be  too  hard  in  prt>portioB  to  the  4wist  of 
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the  strands,  in  which  case  it  will  not  keep  it;  or  it  may 
be  too  slack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twist  more.  £i« 
ther  of  these  faults  is  discoverable  by  slackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  off  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corrected.  But  if  the  error  in  one  place  be  compensated 
by  that  in  another,  this  will  not  be  easily  seen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks ;  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  stiff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  state  in  its  different 
parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during  service. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preserve  the  uni- 
A>rmity  throughout  the  whole.  M.  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  proposes  a  metliod  which 
is  very  exact,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum. 
bersome,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  would 
be  extremely  easy,  embarrass  no  one,  and  is  perfectly 
exact.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the 
velocity  of  the  top  and  sledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the 
truck  of  tlie  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
fixed  to  the  sledge,  in  ^e  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  top  to  that  of  the  sledge..  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each;  let  the  man  at  the  sledge  make  a  sig. 
Bol  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  sledge  truck  is  up- 
permost. The  mark  on  the  carriage  truck  should  be 
uppermost  at  the  same  instant ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  state  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with- 
out quitting  his  station.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
120  fathoms,  it  is  usual  to  warp  the  yams  1 80  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  closing.  There- 
fore, in^he  closing,  the  top  must  liave  140  fathoms, 
and  the  sledge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carriage 
truck  should  therefore  be  seven  times  the  diameter  of 
the  sledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto^proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  tvt:ist  produced  by  the*  cranks  is  propagated  ireely 
along  the  strands  and  along  the  closing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the 
twist  is.  greater. in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crank 
which  produces  it  The  strands  are  frequently  of  very 
eonsiderable  Weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  stakes.  Force 
ii  therefore  necessary  to  ova'come  their  friction,  and  it 
is.  only  the  overplus  diat  is  propagated  beyond  the  stake. 
It  is  proper  to  lift  them  up  from  time  ta  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  sawer  dee»  with  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twist  to  run  along  the 
strand.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  closed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  stiffen-— 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle*board,  the  heaving 
at  the  sledge  could  not  cause  the  strands  immediately  be- 
hind the  top  to  close  well,  without  having  previously 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twist  in  the  inter- 
mediate rope.  The  effort  of  the  crank  must  therefore 
be  assisted  by  men  stationed  along  the  rope,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  tool  called  a  mooldcr.  This  is  a  stout  oak 
stick  about  tliree  &et  long,  having  a  strap  of  soft  rope- 
yam  or  cordage  fastened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
strap  is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  stick  aa  a  lever,  twisting  tlie  rope  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  crank's  motion.  The  woolders 
should  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
^ake  their  motion  correspond  with  his.  Thus  they 
:sen(l  forward  tlie  t^ist  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
4^ither  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  in  that'  jiart  of  the 
rope  -jrhich  lies  between  them  and  the  sled^re. 


It  is  usual  before  taking  the  rope  from  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  while  at  the  sledge  end,  in  order  to  hardeia  the 
Toipe  a  little.  They  do  this  so  as  to  take  it  up  about 
^ij.  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  practice  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previa 
ously  observed  between  the  hardening  of  the  strands  and 
the  twisting  of  the  closing  rope.  It  is>.  in  all  cases, 
better  to  adjust  these  precisely,  and  then  nothkig  re- 
mains to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at. the  upper 
end  of  the  walk.  Ytte  making  of  two  strand  and  three 
strand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  whidi  should  be 
attended  to  in  this  case;  namely,  that  the  twist  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  should  be  precisely  what  a  per- 
fectly soft  rope  would  give  to  itself.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  tiums.  given  to  the  strands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  Uie  laid  line  by  its  own  elasticity,  will 
vary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  artists  to  settle  this  proportion 
by  experiment  The  line  ^ould  be  made  of  the  finest, 
smallest,  and  softest  threads  or  yam.  These  should  be 
made  into  strands,  and  the  strands  should  be  harden- 
ed up  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  spinning  twist 
The  rope  should  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicularly, 
with  a  small  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  small  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  num- 
ber of  turns  given  to  the  strands  shotdd  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the  rope  takes 
of  itself  in  closing.  The  weight  ^ould  then  be  taken 
off,  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This 
whole  number  will  never  exceed  what  is  necessary  for 
the  equilibrium ;  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  fall  much 
short  of  it  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  exact  ad- 
justment of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments  on  good 
principles  for  ascertaining  this  proportion  would  be 
highly  valuable,  because  &ere  is  no  point  about  which 
the  artists  themselves  differ  more  in  their  opinions  and 
practice. 

The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  describing  the  Mode  ni 
manufacture,  is  said -to  be  hawser  laid.     It  is  "•^'V*^,-r, 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  strands.     These  are  !^JJJji 
used  for  shrouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called  of  four 
SHROUD-LAID  cordagc.     A  rope  of  the  same  size  and  stnndi* 
weight  must  be  smoother  when  it  has  four  strands,  be- 
cause the  strands  are  smaller :  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  close.  -  When  three  cylindrical  strands  are  simply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axis  amounting" 
to  y\  of  the  section  of  a  strand.     This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  compressing  the  strands  by  twisting  them.   Each 
must  fill  up  J  of  it  by  changing  its  shape ;  and  ^  of  this 
change  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  strand.     The  great- 
est change  of  shape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  strand  amounts  only  to  ^^^  of  Uie  section  of  the 
strand.     The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  /j  of 
one  of  them.     This  being  divided  into  eight  parts,  is. 
^g  of  a  strand,  and  is  tlie  greatest  compression  whioh 
any  part  of  it  has  to  undergo.    This  is  nearly  five  times 
gi-eater  than  the  fonner,  and  must  be  more  difficult  to- 
produce.     Indeed  it  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  fi- 
gures M.  and  12.  that  it  will  be  easier  to  compress,  a  Figg'^ 
strand  into  the  obtuse  angle  of  120  degrees  than  into  l^  — ^ 
the  right  angle  of  90;  and  without  reasoning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  will  in- 
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crea^  with  the  number  of  strands.  Six  strands  mnst 
touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hollow  in 
Uie  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  strands  will  slip,  and 
then  the  rest  will  not  completely  surround  it  Such  a 
rope  would  be  uneven  on  the  surface.  It  would  be 
weak ;  because  the  central  strand  would  be  slack  in 
comparison  of  the  rest,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  just  ready  to  break.  We 
see  then  that  a  four  strand  rope  must  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawser-laid  rope.  With  care,  how- 
ever,  they  may  l>e  laid  Well  and  close,  and  are  much 
used  in  tfie  royal  navy. 

Ropes  are  made  of  four  strands,  with  a  heart  or 
uiW^  strand  in  the  middle.  This  gives  no  additional  strengtli, 
for  the  reason  just  now  given.  Its  only  use  is  to  make 
the  work  better  and  more  easy,  and  to  support  all  the 
strands  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
This  is  of  great  consequence ;  because  when  they  are 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  axis,  some  must  be  more 
sloping  than  others,  and  they  will  not  resist  alike.  This 
heart  is  made  of  inferior  stuff,  slack  laid,  and  of  a  size 
just  equal  to  the  space  it  is  to  fill.  When  a  rope  of 
this  fabric  has  been  longused  and  becomeunserviceabie, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
diaffed  to  pieces,  like  very  short  oakimi.  This  happens 
as  follows :  When  the  rope  is  violently  strained,  it 
stretches  greatly ;  because  the  strands  surround  the  axis 
obliquely,  and  the  strain  draws  them  into  a  position 
more  pardlel  to  the  axis.  But  the  heart  has  not  die 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  stretch  so  much ;  at  the 
same  time  its  yams  are  firmly  grasped  by  the  hard 
strands  which  surround  them ;  they  must  tiierefore  be 
torn  into  short  pieces. 

The  process  for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not 
very  different  from  that  already  described.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  through  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  skain  or  strand  intended  for  the  heart  passes 
through  this  hole,  and  is  stretched  along  the  walk.  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  closing  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  said  will  show  this  method  to  be  defective.  The 
wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope ;  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yams  will  be  much 
straighter  than  the  strands.  Therefore  wnen  the  rope 
is  strained  and  stretched,  the  wick  cannot  stretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  strands ;  and  being  firmly  grasped  by 
them,  it  must  break  into  short  pieces,  and  Uie  strands, 
having  lost  theur  support  in  those  places,  will  sink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loose.  We  should  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  stretch  alike.  The  wick  therefore  should 
be  twisted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strands,  perhaps 
even  a  little  more.  It  will  thus  communicate  part  of 
its  strength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  so  uni« 
formly  solid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  spiral  va* 
cuities.  But  that  this  does  no  harm,  is  quite  evident 
from  the  siyierior  strength  of  cable*laid  cordage,  to  be 
described  presently,  which  has  the  same  vacuities.  In 
this  way  are  the  main  and  fore  stays  made  for  ships  of 
the  line.  They  are  thought  stronger  than  hawser- 
laid  ropes ;  but  unfit  for  running  rigging,  because  their 
strands  are  apt  to  get  out  of  tlieir  places  when  the  rope 
is  drawn  into  loops.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  heart 
iretains  water,  rots,  and  commimicates  its  putrefaction  to 
the  surrounding  strands. 


Such  16  the  general  and  essential  process  of  rope*ma<* 
king.  I'he  fibres  of  hemp  are  twisted  into  yarns,  that 
they  may  make  a^  line  of  any  length,  and  ftick  among 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohesion. 
The  yams  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twist  by  lation 
laying  them ;  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de* 
gree  of  strength,  many  yams  are  united  in  one  strand, 
ibr  the  same  reason  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one 
yam ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  process  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  rope  a  solidity  and  hardness  which 
makes  it  less  penetrable  by  water,  which  would  rot  it  in 
a  short  while.  Some  of  these  purposes  are  inconsistent 
with  others :  and  the  skill  of  a  rope«maker  lies  in  ma- 
king the  best  compens^on  ;  so  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  best  in  point  of  strength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  procluce.        is 

There  is  another  species  of  cordage  in  very  general  Mode  of 
use.     A  rope  of  two  or  more  strands  may  be  used  as  a  ^^S?- j 
strand,  in  order  to  compose  a  still  larger  rope ;  and  in  cordiige! 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com- 
monly made  *  for  this  reason  such  cordage  is  coiled 
CABLE-LAID  cordage. 

The  process  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  hawser-laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  stale  of  per- 
manent twist,  may  be  twisted  together  ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  beeause  they  are  stiff  and 
elastic.  They  must  therefore  be  treated  like  strands 
for  a  hawser.  We  must  give  them  an  addkumal  twist, 
which  will  dispose  them  to  lay  or  close  themselves ;  and 
this  disposition  must  be  aided  by  the  workmen  at  the 
sledge.  We  say  the  twist  should  be  an  addition  to  their 
twist  as  a  rope.  A  twist  in  the  opposite  direction  will 
indeed  give  them  a  disposition  to  dose  behind  the  top  ; 
but  this  will  be  very  small,  and  the  ropes  (now  strands) 
will  be  exceedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
in  laying.  The  twist  is  therefore  given  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  twist  as  a  rope,  or  opposite  to  that  of  the 
primary  strands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  composed. 
These  primary  strands  are  thereforepartly  untwisted  in 
cable-laying  a  rope,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yams 
are  untwisted  in  the  usual  process  of  rope-making. 

We  need  not  insist  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  reader  must  be  sensible  that  the  hawsers 
intended  for  strands  of  a  cable  must  not  be  so  much 
twisted  as  those  intended  to  remain  hawsers ;  tor  the 
twist  given  to  a  finished  hawser  is  presumed  tob^  that 
which  renders  it  most  perfect,  and  it  must  be  injured  by 
any  addiUon.  The  precise  proportion,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  working  up  between  the  hardening  of  the 
strands  and  closing  the  cable,  is  a  subject  about  which 
the  artists  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  case  of  haw- 
ser-laid cordage.  We  did  not  enter  on  this  subject 
while  describing  the  process,  because  the  introduction 
of  reasoninjTS  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  sim^ 
plicity  of  the  description.  The  reader  being  now  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation, 
and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occasion,  will 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 
when  he  leams  the  principle  on  which  tlie  strength  oi 
a  rope  depends. 

We  have  already  said,  that  a  rope-yam  •  should  be 
twisted  till  a  fibre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  out  . 

from  among  the  rest,  and  that  all  twisting  beyond  tbii  is  uj^rcll^g^li 
injurious  to  the  strength  of  the  yarn :  And  we  advancoil  ©f  wpcs. 
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Uiis  maxim  uprm  this  plain  consideration,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  bind  them  closer  together^  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out;  and  because  this  closer 
binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out* 
er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight  Thus  these  fibres  are  on  the  stretch,  and  are 
strained  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 
The  process  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twist,  shows 
that  we  must  do  a  little  more.  We  must  ^ive  the  yam 
a  degree  of  elastic  contractility,  which  will  make  it  lay 
itself  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twist. 
This  must  leave  the  fibres  of  the  yarns  in  a  state  of 
greater  compression  than  is  necessary  for  just  keqMng 
them  together.  But  more  than  this  seems  to  be  need- 
less and  hurtful.  The  tame  maxim  must  direct  us  in 
forming  a  rope  consisting  of  strands,  ccmtaining  more 
than  one  yam.  A  needless  excess  of  twist  leaves  them 
strained,  and  less  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 
rope. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  workman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  solid  and  firm,  hardens  up 
the  strands  till  they  really  break  :  and  we  believe  that, 
in  the  general  practice  of  making  large  hawsers,  many 
of  the  outer  yams  in  the  strands,  especially  those  whidi 
ohance  to  be  outermost  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there- 
fore most  strained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  also 
make  us  give  no  greater  twist  in  any  part  of  the  opera- 
^^trength  ^^^  ^Yum  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  firm  cohesion  of 
o  ^ropes,  ^^^  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  strain  to  which 
the  fibres  or  yams  are  subjected.  Twisting  causes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  axis  or 
general  direction  of  the  rope.  It  may  just  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yam  shall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
straight ;  all  the  rest  must  be  oblique,  and  the  more 
oblique  ai  they  are  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twisted.  Now  it  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
Uiat  when  any  strain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  a  strain  greater  than  this  is  actually 
exdted  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  so  much  the  greater 
us  they  are  more  oblique ;  and  thus  tlie  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weakest  are  exposed  to  the  greatest 
strains. 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  represent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  just  able 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  may  represent  the 
absolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  sudi  another  fibre  be 
laid  over  the  two  pulleys  A,  B  (fig.  14.),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and  Jl  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  end^  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weight  R,  less  than  the  sum  of  F  and  f,  is  hung 
on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  This^veiglH 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  such  a  position  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and/,  are  in  equilibrio  by 
the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  We  afiirm  that  this  weiglit 
11  ii  the  measure  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB ;  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
stretched  in  all  its  part?,  and  therefore  in  every  part  it 
is  strained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  llie  weights  F 
and  f  are  held  fast,  and  any  addition  ii  made  to  the 
weight  R,  the  fibre  must  break,  being  already  strained 
to  its  full  strength ;  therefore  R  measures  it*  strength 
ill  relation  to  its  situation.  Complete  the  parallelogram 
ACBD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  CD ;  because  AB  is 
horizontal,  and  AC=BC,  DC  is  vertical,  and  coin* 
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cides  with  the  direction  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R  l^vpe- 
sets.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therdTore  prop<irti<Hial  to  the 
^ides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  same  directions ;  or, 
the  force  acting  in  the  direction  CA  is  to  that  acting 
in  the  direction  CR  as  CA  to  CD.  The  point  R  is  sup« 
ported  by  the  two  forces  CA,  CB,  which  are  equivalent 
to  CD  ;  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the  weight  R 
as  CA  is  to  CD.  Therefore  the  absolute  strengths  of 
the  two  fibres,  AC,  BC,  taken  separately,  are  greater 
than  their  nnited  strengths  in  relation  to  their  position 
with  respect  to  CR :  and  since  this  proportion  remaina 
the  same,  whatever  equal  weights  are  hung  on  at  F  and 
f,  it  follows,  that  when  any  strain  DC  is  made  to  act  on 
this  fibre  in  the  direction  DC^  it  excites  a  greater  strain 
on  the  fibre,  because  CA  and  CB  taken  together  ar« 
greater  than  CD.  Each  fibre  sustains  a  strain  greater 
than  the  half  of  CD. 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  tamed  round  the  axis  CR. 
This  will  cause  the  two  parts  ot  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
round  each  other,  and  corapoee  a  twisted  line  or  cord 
CR,  as  in  fig.  15.  and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  will  Fig.  U, 
renuun  of  the  same  form,  by  the  yielding  of  the  weights 
F  and  y^  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  foreee. 
The  fibre  will  always  assume  that  form  which  makes  the 
sides  and  diagonal  in  the  prop<Htion  of  the  weights, 
labile  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  strained 
to  the  same  degree,  that  is,  to  the  fbll  extent  of  their 
strength,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  strain  itt 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  esch 
of  the  fibres  has  the  strength  AB,  the  cord  has  the 
strength  DC ;  and  if  F  and/ be  held  fast,  the  smallest 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  sum  of  the 
absolute  strength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 
IS  composed  is  to  the  aum  of  their  relative  strengths,  or 
to  the  strength  of  the  thread,  as  AC+CB  is  to  CD,  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and/are  not  held  fast,  but  alloired 
to  yield,  a  heavier  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with- 
out  brealdng  the  fibre;  for  it  will  draw  it  into  another 
position  A*c  B,  such  that  r  shall  be  in  equih'brio  with  F 
and  f.  Since  F  and/ remain  the  same,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  strained  as  before.  Therefore  make  <{a,  c  h  equal 
to  CA  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram acbd, 
c  d  will  now  be  the  measure  of  the  weight  r,  because  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  c  a  and  c  b.  It  is  evident  that  c  d 
is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  position  acbxs  stronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  cd  to  CD,  or  c^e 
to  C£.  The  cord  is  therefore  so  much  stronger  as  the 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  must  be 
strongest  of  all  when  they  are  quite  parallel.  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B,  close  to  ^ich  odier.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  less  than  the  sum  of  F  and/ 
it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre ;  but  if  equnl 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  this  case,  when  the  fibres  are  parallel  to 
-each  other,  the  strength  of  the  cord  (improperly  so 
called)  h  equal  to  the  united  absolute  strengtlis  of  the 
hbres. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
which  compose  any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  tlie 
length  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC ;  and  this 
is  the  case  even  although  they  should  lap  round  a  cylin- 
der of  any  diameter.     This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 
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any  person  who  tonsidera  the  tiling  with  attention 
IS  c  (fig*  1 6.)  be  an  iodefiaitelj  small  portion  of  the 
fibre  which  is  lapped  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 
let  HKG  be  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 
a  e  parallel  to  the  axis^  and  draw  ^ c  to  the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  a  d  parallel  to  c  c.  It  is  plein  that  d  c 
is  the  length  of  the  axis  corresponding  to  the  small  por- 
tion a  c,  and  that  e^  c  is  equal  to  a  e. 

Hence  we  derive  another  mannor  of  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  absolute  and  relative  strength ;  and  we  may 
cay  that  the  absolute  strength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
same  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  strength  as 
the  length  of  the  fibre  to  the  length  of  the  cord  of  which 
it  makes  a  part.  And  we  may  say,  that  the  strength  of 
a  rope  is  to  the  united  absolute  strength  of  its  yams  as 
the  length  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the  yams ;  for  al« 
though  the  yarns  are  in  various  states  of  obliquity,  they 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  cord  in  as  much  as  they 
contribute  immediately  to  the  strength  of  the  strands. 
The  strength  of  the  yams  is  to  that  of  the  strands  as  the 
length  of  the  yams  to  that  of  the  strands,  and  the 
str^igth  of  the  strands  is  to  that  of  the  rope  as  the 
length  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  last. 

And  thus  we  see  that  twisting  the  fibres  diminishes 
the  strength  of  the  assemblage;  because  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  necessary  consequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  strain  on  the  fibres  than  it 
could  have  excited  bad  they  remained  parallel ;  and 
since  a  greater  degree  of  twisting  necessarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  must  more  remarkably 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  oord.  Moreover,  since  the 
gf  eater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
strain  in  the  operation  of  twisting,  it  follows,  that  im- 
moderate twisting  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  strength 
of  cordage. 

These  theofetical  deductions  are  abundantly  confirm- 
ed by  exp^iment ;  and  as  many  persons  give  their  ai- 
\j  Ren.  *^^  Bic*^  readily  to  a  general  proposition  when  present- 
mut'iexpe-  ed  as  an  induction  from  unexceptionable  particulars, 
nsM&ts,  than  when  offered  as  the  consequence  of  uncontroverted 
principles,  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  Mr  Reaumur, 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious, 
observers  of  nature,  made  the  following  experiments. 
CMem.  Acad,  Paris,  I7l})> 

1.  A  thread,  consisting  of  8SS  fibres  of  silk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  1  dram  and  1 8  grains,  would 
hardly  support  5^  pounds,  and  sometimes  broke  with 
5  pounds.  The  sum  of  the  absolute  strengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oun- 
ces. 

S.  A  akain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  bore  9f  pounds,  but  none  of 
it  would  bear  10.  When  twisted  slack  into  a  cord  of 
2  yams  it  broke  with  l6  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  were  twisted  together.  Their  mean 
strength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  1 7^* 
wheiiMs  it  should  have  carried  24. 

4.  Four  threads  were  tMristed..  Their  mean  strength, 
was  74*  It  broke  with  2 1  i  instead  of  SO.  Four  threads, 
whose  strength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  with  22  in- 
stead of  S6. 

5.  A  small  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
in  different  places  with  58,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  Another 
part  of  it  was  untwisted  into,  its  three  strands    One 
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fore  the  sum  of  their  absolute  strengths  was  98.  In  an- 
other part  which  broke  with  72,  the  strands  which  had 
already  borne  this  strain  were  separated.  They  bore 
2(5,  28,  and  SO ;  the  sum  of  which  is  84. 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  nude  many  experl 
ments  on  cordage  of  siae.  A  piece  ot  rope  3}  ' 
in  circumference  was  cut  into  many  portions.  £ach  of 
these  hid  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it  was  carefully  opened 
out.  It  was  white,  or  untarred,  and  contained  72  ^ 
yams.  They  were  each  tried  separately,  and  their 
mean  strength  was  90  pounds.  Each  corresponding 
piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the  mean  strength  of 
the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds.  But  90  times  72  is 
6480.  23   . 

Nothing  u  more  familiarly  known  to  a  seaman  than  Furtlier  re- 
the  superior  strength  of  rope-yams  made  up  into  a  skain  '"^l'^  ®° 
without  twisting.     They  call  such  a  piece  of  rope  a  ^''•'"'K* 
Salvage.     It  is  used  on  board  the  king's  ships  for 
rolling  tackles,  slinging  the  great  guns,  butt-slings^ 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 
service  where  the  utmost  strength  and  great  pliancy  are  - 
wanted. 

It  is  therefore  sufBcitotly  established,  both  by  theory 
and  observation,  that  the  twistingof  cordage  diminishes 
its  strength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  suffi* 
cient  precision  for  determining  whether  this  diminution 
is  ill  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  points  out.  In  a  hawser  the 
yams  lie  in  a  great  variety  ofangles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermost  yam  of  a  strand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope :  for  the  inclination  of  tiiis  yam 
to  the  axis  of  its  own  strand  nearly  compensates  for 
the  inclination  of  the  strand.  But  then  the  opposite 
yam  of  the  same  strand,  the  yam  that  is  next  the  axis 
of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity,  whidi  is  the  sum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  strand  and  of  the  yam.  So  that 
all  the  yams  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope 
are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  inside  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outside. 
But  in  a  laid  rope  we  should  not  consider  the  strength 
as  made  up  of  the  strengths  of  the  yams ;  it  is  made 
up  ofthe  strengths  of  the  stranda:  For  when  the  rope  is 
violently  stretched,  it  untwists  as  a  rope,  and  the  strands 
are  a  little  more  twisted ;  so  that  they  are  resisting  as 
strands,  and  not  as  yams.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  process  of  laying  the  rope,  we  see  that  it  must  be  so. 
We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  tbat  the 
three  strandswould  carry  more  when  pairaUel  than  when 
twisted  into  a  rope,  although  the  yams  would  then  be 
much  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  should  be  turned  to  the  making  the  most  per*  ' 
feet  strands.. 

We  are  fully  authorised  to  say  that  the  twist  given  to 
eordage  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible.  We  are  cer* 
tain  that  it  diminishes  the  strength,  and  that  the  appear* 
ance  of  strength  which  its  superior  smoothness  and  hard- 
ness gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degree  of  this  is 
necessary  for  its  duration.  If  the  rope  is  laid  too  slack, 
its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be  catdied 
in  short  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  in  which 
case  some  of  the  strands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink  and 
break.  It  also  becomes  too  pervious  to  water,  whidr 
soaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  these  and  other  such  in- 
conveniences, a  comidemble  degree  of  firainess  or  hard* 
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nesd  IS  necessary  ;  and  in  order  to  ^ive  the  cordage  this 
appearance  ofsuperiof  strength,  the  manufacturer  is  dis- 
posed to  exceed. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal 
dock-3'ard8  in  France,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  is 
tlie  best  degree  of  twist.  It  is  usual  to  work  up  the 
yarns  to  §  of  their  length.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thought  this 
too  much,  and  procured  some  to  be  worked  up  only  to 
J  of  llie  length  of  I  he  yarns.  The  sti-ength  of  the  first, 
by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  and  that  o£ 
thehst  was  5187« 

He  cau.  edthreeropes  to  be  madefrom  the  samehemp, 
apun  witl)  oil  possible  equability,  and  in  such  proportion 
of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  ecch  was  of  the  same  weight. 
The  rope  which  was  worked  up  to  §  bore  4098  pounds  ; 
that  which  was  worked  up  to  J  bore  4850  ;  and  the  one 
worked  up  to  |  bore  ()20.'>.  In  another  trial  the  strengths 
were  4250, 6753,  and  7S97.  These  ropes  were  of  dif* 
ferent  sizes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  consequence  of  these 
experiments,  to  get  a  considetable  quantity  of  rigging 
made  of  yams  worked  up  only  to  J  of  their  length, 
and  liad  them  used  during  a  whole  campaign.  The 
officers  of  the  ships  reported  that  this  cordage  was 
about  I  lighter  than,  the  ordinary  kind ;  nearly  |  slen- 
derer,  so  as  to  give  less  hold  to  th«  wind,  was  therefore 
more  simple  and  pliant,  and  run  easier  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three ;  and  that  it  was  at  least  }  stronger.  And  they 
eaid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  suffererl  more  by  us- 
ing than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  fit  for  another 
campaign. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  also  made  experiments  on  other  fa- 
brics of  cordage,  which  made  all  twisting  unnecessary, 
such  as  simply  laying  the  yam  in  skains,  and  then  co- 
vering It  with  a  worming  of  small  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  superior  in  strength,  but  it  had  no  duradon, 
because  the  covetingopenedin  every  short  bending,  and 
was  soon  fretted  off.  He  also  covered  them  with  a  wo* 
ven  coat  in  the  manner  practised  for  house-furniture. 
But  this  could  not  be  put  on  with  sufficient  tightness, 
without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  manner  of  a 
hor  e  whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  solid,  and  weie 
prodigiously  strong.  But  all  these  fabrics  were  found 
too  soft  and  pervious  to  water,  and  were  8o<»n  rendered 
unserviceable.  The  ordinary  process  of  rope-making 
therefoie  must  be  adheied  to;  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  improve  it  by  diminishing  the  twist  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible witli  the  necessary  solidity. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  surely  advisable 
to  lay  slack  nil  such  cordage  as  is  used  for  standing  rig. 
ging,  und  is  never  exposed  to  short  bendings.  Shrouds, 
vtays,  backstays,  pendants,  are  in  this  situation,  and 
can  easily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  ser- 
ving, &c 

The  Si.me  principle  also  dirr-cts  us  to  make  such  cor- 
dage of  four  strands.  When  the  strands  are  ^equally 
hardened,  and  when  the  degree  of  twi^t  given  in  the 
laying  is  precisely  that  whith  is  correspondent  to  the 
twist  of  the  strands,  it  is  demonstrable  that  tlie  strands 
are  lying  less  of.liquely  to  theaxisinthefOur-strand  cor- 
dage, ai/d  should  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
tixperience  fully  confirms  this.  Mr  Du  Hamel  CAiised 
two  very  small  hawsers  to  be  made, in  which  the  strands 
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were  equally  harder  cd.  One  of  them  had  three  strands, 
and  the  other  six  with  a  heart.  They  were  worked  np 
to  the  arnie  degree.  The  first  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  otlier  with  1 325.  Several  comparisons  were 
raadf,  with  the  same  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  strands,  and  in  them  all  the  foun. 
strand  cordage  was  found  greatly  superior ;  and  it 
appeared  that  a  heart  judiciously  put  in  not  only  made 
•the  work  easier  ami  more  perfect  to  the  ey^,  but  also 
increased  the  stren;;(th  of  the  corda^ie. 

It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  refuse  credit  to  such  a 
finlfbrm  course  of  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mou 
tive  for  imposition,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  on thiscomplicated subject; 
and  it  ar^nies  a  considerable  presumption  in  tlie  profes* 
sional artists  to  oppose  the  vacuenotions  which  they  have 
of  the  matter  to  the  calm  reflections,  and  minute  exa- 
mination of  every  particular,  by  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing, who  had  no  interest  in  misleading  them. 

The  same  principles  will  explriin  the  superiority  of  Supcriarii 
cable-laid  cordage.     The  general  4um  in  rope-making  *"«*»!•- 
is  to  make  every  yam  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  gene*  d^Tl' 
ral  strain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear  ^^ 
it.     But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimied 
at  is,  to  put  the  yam  in  such  situations  that  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  use  of  the  rope  may 
be  proportioned  to  tlieir  ability  to  bear  it     Even  this 
point  cannot  be  attained,  and  we  must  content  our« 
selves  with  an  approach  towards  it 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  place  the  yams  oV  a  large 
strand  agreeably  to  those  maxims.  Supposing  them 
placed  with  perfect  regularity  round  the  yam  which  im 
in  the  middle :  th^y  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concentric  circles.  When  this  whole  mass  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yam  as  an  axis,  it  is  plain  that  they 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  middle  yam  is 
simply  twisted  round  its  axis,  while  those  of  the  sur- 
roiuidjng  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  spirals,  and  that 
these  spirals  are  so  much  more  oblique  as  the  yams  are 
farther  from  the  axis.  Suppose  the  sledge  kept  fast,  so 
that  the  stcand  is  not  allowed  to  shorten.  The  yarns 
must  all  be  stretdied,  and  therefore  strained ;  and  those 
must  be  the  most  extended  which  are  the  farthest  from 
the  middle  yarn.  Now  allow  the  sledge  to  approach. 
The  strand  contracts  in  its  general  length,  and  those 
yams  contract  most  which  were  most  extended.  The 
remaining  extension  is  therefore  diminished  in  all ;  but 
still  those  which  are  most  remote  from  the  middle  are 
most  extended,  and  therefore  most  strained,  and  have 
the  smallest  remainder  of  their  absolute  force.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  put  into  the  most  unfavourable  situa- 
tion^i,  and  those  which  are  already  most  strained  are  left 
the  most  oblique,  and  have  the  greatest  strain  laid  on 
them  by  any  external  force.  But  this  is  unavoidable : 
Their  greatest  huft  is  the  strains  they  sustain  in  the  ma- 
nufacture. When  the  strand  is  very  large,  as  in  a  nine- 
inch  hawser,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  the  whole  ts 
to  a  proper  firmness  for  laying  without  straining  the  In  kjinf^ 

outer  yarns  to  the  utmost,  and  many  ©f  them  are  bro-  l«K«^wp^ 
1         .  -^^i  .•  >  tlie  strand 

ken  m  the  operation.  ^  ^^  ^^^j^^^ 

The  reacier  will  remember  that  a  two  strand  line  was  m  a  direct 

laid  or  closed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twist  itself  up  at  tK>n  oppo- 

the  swivel  of  the  loper ;  and  that  it  was  the  elasticity  «««  ?»  ^^^ 

arising  from  the  twist  of  the  yam  which  produced  tliis  ^J]JJ^^ 

effect :  and  he  would  probably  be  surprised  wheii  we  sequent. 
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«iicl,  that,  in  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  strands  are  twist- 
ed in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tlie  spinning. 
Since  the  tendency  to  close  into  a  rope  is  nothiiig  but 
the  tendency  of  the  strands  to  untwist,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  twist  the  strands  as  the  yams  were  twisted 
before.     This  would  be  true  if  the  elasticity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yam  produced  the  same  tendency  to  untwist 
in  the  strand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.     But  this  is  not 
the  case.     The  contraction  of  one  of  the  outer  yams 
of  a  strand  tends  to  pull  the  strand  backward  round 
the  axis  of  the  strand :  but  the  contraption  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yam  tends  to  tum  the  yam  round  its  own  axis, 
iind  not  round  the  axis  of  the  strand.     It  tends  to  un- 
twist the  yam,  but  not  to  untwist  th©  strand.     It  tends 
to  untwist  the  strand  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  contract 
the  yam.     Let  us  suppose  the  yam  to  be  spun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the    fibres.     The  contracting 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one-half  of  the  force 
toerted  by  the  fibres  ;  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
necessary  for  closing  the  rope  properly,  the  fibres  of 
Che  yams  must  be  exerting  twice  this  force.     Now  let 
the  same  yarn,  spun  up  to  one-half,  be  made  up  in  a 
strand,  and  let  the  strand  be  twisted  in  the  opposite  di« 
rection  to  the  spinning  till  it  has  acquired  the  same 
elasticity  fit  for  laying.  The  yams  are  untwisted.  Sup- 
pose to  Uiree-fouiths  of  the  lengths  of  the  fibres.    They 
jire  now  exerting  only  four-thinis  of  the  force  necessary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  case ;  and  thus  we  have  stronger 
yams  when  the  strands  are  equally  strained.  But  they 
require  to  be  more  strained  than  the  other ;  which,  be- 
ing made  of  more  twisted  yam,  sooner  acquire  the  ela- 
aticity  fit  for  laying.    But  since  the  elasticity  which  fits 
the  strand  for  laying  does  not  increase  so  fast  as  the 
strain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yam  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  each  has  acquired  that  elasticity  which 
isproper  for  laying,  the  strands  made  of  the  slack-twist- 
ed yam  are  the  strongest ;  and  the  yams  are  also  the 
Jtrongest ;  and  being  softer,  the  rope  will  close  better. 
Experience  confirms  all  this  ;  and  cordage,  whose 
«trands  are  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist 
of  spinning,  are  found  to  be  stronger  thnn  the  other  in 
a  proportion  not  less  than  that  of  seven  to  six. 

Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  strand, 
and  its  defects  when  made,  wc^  have  fallen  on  a  method 
of  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  hawser- 
laid  rope,  slack  spun,  little  hardened  in  the  strands,  and 
slack  laid,  is  made  a  strand  of  a  large  rope  called  a  cable 
or  cablet.  The  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evident. 
The  strands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  diameter  which  they  wquld  have  in  a  hawser  of  the 
same  size.  SuQh  strands  cannot  have  their  yams  lying 
very  obb'quely,  and  the  outer  yams  cannot  be  much 
more  strained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  must  there- 
fore be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  whole  subs^tance 
of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  should  expect 
taperior  strength. 

Accordingly,  their  superiority  is  great,  not  less  than 
iu  the  proportion  of  IS  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three.  A  cable  is  more  than  a 
fourth  party  but  is  not  a  third  part,  stronger  than  a  haw- 
ser of  the  same  size  or  weight 

They  are  seldom  made  of  more  than  three  hawsers 
of  three  strands  each,  though  they  are  sometimes  made 
of  three  fou'-stranded  hawsers^  or  of  four  thrce-strand* 
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ed.  The  first  of  thei»e  two  is  preferred,  bf cause  fc.uf 
small  strands  cin  be  laid  very  cIojc  ;  whereas  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  lay  well  four  hawsers,  al:eacly  bec^ome  very 
hard. 

The  superiority  of  a  cablt*-lafd  cnrtlage  beirp  a'tr:* 
buted  entirely  to  the  greater  perfection  of  the  strands, 
and  ihis  Feeming  to  ari-e  entirely  f  om  their  smalSncss, 
it  WAS  natural  to  expect  still  belter  cordage  by  layinir 
cabVs  as  the  strands  of  still  larger  pieces.  It  has  been 
tried,  and  with  every  requisite  attention.  But  although 
they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  decidedly  ex- 
celled, common  cables  of  the  same  weipht ;  and  they 
require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  shall  not  therefore 
en^er  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fabric 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  process  of  ?*■''*"' 
rope-making  which  we  have  not  considered  minutely  ;  JJJ^^,o,!,* 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  viz.  the  distributiun  of  the  teningof 
total  shortening  of  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  of  the  yami 
the  strands  and  the  laying  the  rope.     This  is  a  point  between 
about  which  the  artists  are  by  no  means  agreed.    There  **  ^'i'"" 
is  certainly  a  position  of  the  strands  of  a  laid  rope  which  'JJ^j,  ^ 
puts  every  part  iu  equilibrio ;  and  this  is  what  an  ela-  Ujing  the 
Stic,  but  perfectly  sofi  rope  (were  such  a  thing  possible),  ropt. 
would  assume.     But  tliis  cannot  be  discovered  by  any 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage;  and 
it  may  not  be  thouf^ht  sufficiently  clear  that  the  pro. 
portion  which  would  be  discovered  by  the  careful  fabri- 
cation €i  a  very  small  and  soft  line  is  the  same  that  will 
suit  a  cordage  of  imy  diameter.  We  mu»t  proceed  much 
en  conjecture ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  arguments 
used  by  the  partisans  of  different  proportions  are  very 
convincing. 

The  general  practice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  th© 
whole  of  the  intended^hortening.of  the  yams,  or  the 
working  up,  iiito  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of  these 
in  hardening  the  strands,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
closing  the  hawser.  |^ 

Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-  Opinion 
cious,  and  that  the  yams  are  too  much  strained,  and  »nd  experi- 
the  strands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  invert  ^jj^^ 
this  proportion,  and  to  shorten  one-third  in  the  harden*  "^ 
ing  of  the  strands,  and  two-thirds  in  laying  the  hawser. 
But  if  the  strain  of  the  yams  only  is  considered,  one 
should  think  that  the  outsijie  yarn  of  a  strand  will  be 
more  strained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yam  of 
the  same  strand,  that  is,  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 
We  can  only  say,  that  if  a  very  soft  line  is  formed  in 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twist.  This  shows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elasticity 
or  hardening  of  the  strands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  soft  lines  always  showed  a  tendency  to  t&ke  a 
greater  twist  when  the  lines  were  made  in  the  first  man« 
ner,  and  a  tendency  to  lose  their  twist  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel's  manner.  We  imagine  that  tlie  true 
proportion  is  between  these  two  extremes,  and  that  we 
shall  not  err  greatly  if  we  have  the  total  shortening  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  process.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  much, 
Mr  Du  Hamel's  repartition  may  be  better,  because  part 
of  this  working  will  quickly  go  off"  when  the  cord^ne  is 
used.  But  it  is  surely  better  to  be  right  in  the  main 
point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  lo  adjust  the  dis- 
tribution of  it  so  that  the  finished  cordage  shall  precise- 
ly keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it 

There  most  be  the  sam  e  uncertainty  in  thequiidruple 
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distribution  of  the  workiiiflf  up  a  cabl^.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  shortened  to  two-thirds,  we  beb'eve  the  or- 
dinary practice  has  been,  1st,  To  warp  180  fathoms; 
2d,  To  harden  up  the  strands  ^0  fathoms;  Sd,  To  lay 
or  close  up  13  fathoms ;  4th,  To  work  up  the  hawsers 
nine  fathoms ;  5th,  To  close  up  eight  fathoms.  This 
leaves  a  cable  of  120  Since  Mr  Du  H  imel's  experi- 
ments have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  practice 
has  been  to  warp  1  po,  to  harden  up  S8,  to  lay  up  12, 
to  work  up  the  hawsers  1 0,  and  then  to  close  up  six ; 
and  when  the  cable  is  flnished,  to  shorten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  workmen  call  Uiratving  the  turn  well 
up.     This  leaves  a  cable  of  1 22  fathoms. 

As  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  cor- 
-  dage  shortened  one- fourth  over  cordage  shortened  one- 
third,  the  following  distribution  may  be  adopted :  warp 
190  fathoms,  harden  up  12,  lay  up  11,  work  up  the 
hawsers  12,  and  close  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 
cable  of  143. 

There  is  another  question  about  which  the  artists  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  strains  made  use  of 
during  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  weight 
laid  on  the  sledge.  If  this  be  too  small,  the  strands 
will  not  be  sufficiently  tightened,  and  will  run  into 
kinks.  The  sledge  will  come  up  by  starts :  and  a  small 
inequality  of  twist  in  the  strands  will  throw  it  askew. 
The  top  will  not  run  well  without  a  considerable  pres- 
sure to  throw  it  from  the  closing  point,  and  therefore 
tlie  cordage  will  neiUier  close  fairly  nor  firmly ;  on  the 
other  h^nd,  it  is  evident,  that  the  strain  on  the  strands 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  so  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  so  great  as  to  break  them.  These  are  the 
extreme  positions.  And  we  think  that  it  may  be  fair- 
ly deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  strain 
should  be  laid  on  the  strands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  close  nearly  and  com- 
pletely, but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi- 
ven for  this  purpose  ? 

The  practice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  sledge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  six«-inch  hawser 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  we  suppose  the  friction 
one-third  of  the  weight ;  the  strain  on  each  strand  will 
be  about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight  Mr  Du 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  proposes  to  put 
only  five-fourths  or  three-seconds  of  the  weight  of  the 
^ordage ;  and  still  less  if  a  shmter  piece  be  warped,  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  so  much  force  to  throw  the 
twist  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  strand* 
We  shall  only  say,  that  stronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea- 
vy loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  shortening,  and  a  lighter  load ;  but  all 
tills  is  very  vague. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask,  after  this  account  of 
tlie  manufacture,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
STft"^'*  di  ^^®  strength  of  cordage  ?  It  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
^  ^  ^  very  precise.  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly similar,  we  should  expect  the  strength  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  their  section ;  that  is,  to  the 
square  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  th« 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Plamel  shows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made  on 
all  cordage  of  Si  inih  circumference  and  imder,  that 
tlie  strength  incre:iscs  a  little  f&ster  than  the  number 
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of  equal  threads.     Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  instead  of  946 
12  1564  1262 

18  2148  189J 

We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  roust 
also  observe,  that  the  strength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  making  them  of  yam  spun  fine.  This  re« 
quires  finely  dressed  hemp ;  and  being  more  simple,  tho 
fibres  lie  close,  and  do  not  form  such  oblique  spirals. 
But  all  hemp  will  not  spin  equally  fine.  Every  stalk 
seems  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres^ 
which  split  more  easily  into  a  second  set,  and  these  more 
difiicultiy  into  a  third  set,  and  so  on.  The  ultimate 
fineness,  therefore,  which  a  reasonable  degree  of  dres- 
sing can  give  to  hemp,  bears  some  proportion,  not  in- 
deed very  precise,  to  the  size  of  the  stalk*  The  British 
and  Dutch  use  the  best  hemp,  spin  their  yarn  the  finest, 
and  their  cordage  is  considerably  stronger  than  the 
French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp,  and 
others  oi  a  coarse  and  harsh  quality. 

The  following  rule  for  judging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  supposes 
them  rather  too  strong ;  but  it  is  so  easily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  use. 

Multiply  the  circumference  in  inches  by  itself,  and 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  product,  it  will  express  the 
tons  \^  hich  the  rope  will  carry.  Thus,  if  the  rope  have 
six  inches  circumference,  6'  titties  6  is  36,  the  fifth  of 
which  is  7;  tons ;  apply  this  to  the  rope  of  3^,  on 
which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for- 
merly mentioned,  .S}  x  3^=  10.25,  i  of  which  is  2.05 
tons,  or  4592  pounds.     It  broke  with  4550. 
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This  may  sufiice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  tarries; 
part  of  the  manufacture.     Hut  we  have  taken  no  notice  and  hse^ 
of  the  operation  of  tarring ;  and  our  reason  was,  that  ^'^  ^  * 
the  metho  is  practised  in  dif&rent  rope  works  are  so  ex-  ■^'^"^ 
ceedingly  different,  that  we  could  hardly  enumerate  '^^'^^ 
them,  or  even  give  a  general  account  of  them.     It  is 
evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  state  of  twine  or  yam,  tbif 
being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  uniformly 
penetrated.     The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one  reel» 
and  having  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  hot  tfu*, 
it  is  wound  up  on  another  reel ;  and  the  super  fiuous  tar 
is  taken  off  by  passing  through  a  hole  surrounded  with 
spongy  ojkum :  or  it  is  tarred  in  skains  or  hauls,  which 
are  drawn  by  a  capstem  through  the  tar-kettle,  and 
through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  hdd  to* 
gether  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight 

It  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
increases  by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  wer^ 
made  by  Mr  Du  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumfisrence,  made  of  the 
best  Riga  hemp. 

Augusts.  1741. 
White.  Tarred 

Broke  witli  4600  pounds.  8400  -pauMds^ 

4900  8300 

4800  3250 

April  86,  17*3. 

4600  3500 

5^00  3400 

5000  3400 
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S^ptenlbdr  3. 1746. 
3600  SOOO 

4000  2700 

4800  2800 

A  parcel  of  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  out 
cif  a  quantity  which  had  heen  made  February  12.  1746. 
It  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  comparisons  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  follows : 


White  bore. 

Tarred  hore. 

Differ. 

174fT  April  14.  2645  pounds. 

281:2  pounds 

533 

1747  May    18.  176'2 

2155 

607 

1747  Oct    21.  2710 

2050 

660 

1748  June    19.  2575 

1752 

823 

1748  Oct.      2.  2415 

1887 

588 

1749  Sep.    25.  2917 

1865 

1052 

Mr  Du  Hamd  saySj  that  it  is  decided  by  experience, 
1.  That  white  cordage  in  continual  service  is  one^third 
more  durable  than  Urred.  2.  That  ft  retains  its  force 
mmch  longer  while  kept  in  store.  S.  That  it  resists  the 
ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  otie-fouiUi  longer. 

We  know  this  one  remarkable  fact  In  1 758  the 
shmudsand  stays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard  were  overhawled^  and  when  the  worming  and  ser^ 
▼ice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white  cor-* 
dage.  On  examining  the  storekeepers  book^,  they  were 
found  to  have  been  formerly  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of 
the  Royal  William,  110  guns,  built  in  1715,  and  rig« 
ged  in  1 7 16.  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and  unfit  for 
sea,  and  unrigged  and  her  stores  laid  up.  Some  few 
years  afterwards,  her  ahrouds  and  stays  wene  fitted  on 
the  Sheer  hulk,  where  they  remained  in  constant  and 
very  bard  service  for  about  30  years,  while  every  tarred 
rope  alxmt  her  had  been  repeatedly  renewed^  This  in- 
formation  we  received  fVom  Mr  Brown,  boatswain  of 
the  Royal  Williatn  during  the  war  in  1758,  &c. 

Why  then  do  we  tar  cordage?  We  thus  render  it 
more  unpliant,  weaker,  and  less  durable.  It  is  chiefly 
aerviceal^e  fur  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  must 
be  continually  wetted  and  even  soaked.  The  result  wf 
carefbl  observation  is,  I .  That  white  cordage,  exposed 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar« 
ttd  cordage.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  superficially 
tarred  i.«  constantly  str^iger  than  what  is  tarred  through- 
out,  and  it  resists  better  the  alternatives  of  wet  and  dry. 
K.  B.  The  shrmids  of  the  sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred 
and  blacked,  so  that  it  was  not  known  that  thej  were 
of  white  cordage. 

Tar  is  a  curious  substance,  miscible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  made  to  anoint  cordage  with 
oils  and  fats  which  do  not  mix  with  water.  This  was 
expected  to  defend  them  from  its  pernicious  effects.  But 
it  was  distinctlyfound  that  these  matters  made  the  fibres 
of  hemp  glide  so  easily  on  each  other,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  tn  twist  them  permanently.  Before  they  grasp- 
ad  each  other  so  hard  that  they  could  nut  be  drawn,  they 
were  strained  almost  to  breaking. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  strength  of 
cordn^e  by  tanning.  But  though  it  remains  a  constant 
practice  in  the  manufacture  of  nets  i^  dijes  not  appear 
that  much  addition,  either  of  strength  or  durability,  can 
be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means.  The  V  ial  has  been " 
made  wi'h  great  care,  and  by  per8on9  luUy  ableto  con- 
duct the  process  with  ptoptiety.    But  it  is  found  that 
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the  yarns  take  ao  long  time  in  dryinpf,  and  are  so  much 
hurt  by  drying  slowly,  that  the  room  required  for  a  con- 
siderable rope-wofk  would  be  immense ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  cordage  is  but  trifling,  and  even  equi-    

vocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  chemical  process,  and  its 
effects  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  to 
which  the  tan  is  applied.  It  unquestionably  conden«e«, 
and  even  strengthens,  the  fibre  of  leather :  but  fur  any 
thing  thdt  i^e  know  d  priori^  it  may  destroy  the  cohe« 
simi  of  hemp  and  flasc ;  and  experiment  alone  could  de^ 
cide  the  question.  The  result  has  been  unfairourable  ; 
hut  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  tan  cannot  be 
found  which  shall  produce  on  the  texture  of  vegetables 
effects  similar  to  what  oak-bark  and  other  astringenti 
produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  membrane.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  dyes  increase  the  strength  of  flax  and 
cotton,  notwithstanding  the  coirosion  which  we  know 
to  be  produced  by  some  of  the  ingredients.  This  is  a 
subject  highly  worth  the  attention  of  the  chemist  and 
the  patriot 

RoPS'Dancer.    Se«  Rnpe^'DASCEn. 

SoPB^Yam,  among  sailors,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
untwisted)  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk ;  its  use  is 
to  make  sinnet,  matts,  &c 

ROQUET.    SeeRocKEt. 

RORIDULA,  a  genus  of  platits  belonging  to  th« 
pentandria  class.     See  Botany  Inder. 

ROSA,  the  Rose  ;  a  genud  of  plants  b^kmging  t^ 
tiie  icosandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  S5th  order,  Senticosas     See  Botany  Iwdts. 

The  sorts  of  roses  are  very  numerous;  attdthebotanists^ 
find  it  very  diflicuU  to  determine  with  accuracy  which 
are  sp«»cie8  and  which  are  varieties,  as  well  as  which  are 
varieties  of  the  respective  species.  On  this  account  Lin- 
naeus, and  some  other  eminent  authors,  are  indined  tor 
think  that  there  is  only  one  real  species  of  rose,  which 
ia  the  roia  canina,  or  "  dog  rose  of  the  hedges,"  &c.  and 
that  all  the  other  sorts  are  accidental  varieties  of  it. 
However,  according  to  the  present  Linnaean  arrange- 
ment, they  stand  divided  into  14  suppneed  species,  each 
eomprehending  varieties,  which  in  some  sorts  are  but 
few,  in  others  numerous. 

The  supposed  species  and  their  varieties  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  modem  botanists,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  canina,  canine  rose,  wild  dog-rose  of  the 
hedges,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  having 
prickly  stalks  and  branches,  pinnated  fire  or  seven- 
k)bed  leaves,  with  aculeated  foot  stalks,  smooth  pedun- 
culi,  oval  smooth  germina,  and  small  single  flowers. 
There  are  two  varieties,  red-flowered  and  white-flower« 
ed.  They  grow  wild  in  hedges  abundantly  ail  over 
the  kingdom ;  and  are  sometimes  admitted  into  gar- 
dens, a  few  to  increase  the  variety  of  the  shrubbery  co!w 
lection. 

2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rose,  grows  five  or  six 
fiset  high,  having  a  green  stem  and  branches,  armed  with 
prickles,  hispid  ped  unculi ,  oval  smooth  germina.  and  large 
white  flowers.  The  varieties  are,-- large  double  white 
rose— -dwarf single  whiterose— maidens-blush  fv  htterose, 
being  large,  produced  in  clusters,  of  a  white  and  bluj»h- 
rcd  colour. 

3.  The  Gallica,  or  Gallican  rose,  &c.  grows  from 
about  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  hinh,  in  differ- 
ent varieties,  wiih  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  seven-lobed 
leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  in  dif-    t 
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tereni  sorts.  *  Tbis  species  is  very  ext^nnve  in  supposed 
varieties,  bearing  the  »bove  specific  distinction,  several 
of  which  have  been  foiinerly  considered  as  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  are  now  ranged  among  the  varieties  of  the  Gal- 
lican  rose,  coni^isfing  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  » ed  officinal  rose,  grows  erect,  about  three 
or  four  fcft  high,  having  small  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,   and   large  spreading  half-double   deep-red 
flowers. — Rof^a  mundi  (rose  of  the  world)  or  striped 
red  rose,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  red  rose,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  spreading  semi- 
dou1)le  red  flowers,  beautifully  striped  with  whiie—- and 
deep  red. — York  and  Lancaster  variegated  rose,  grows 
five,  six,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more ;  bearing  variega- 
ted red  flowers,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white;  al^o  frequently  disposed  in  elegant  stripes,  fiiome- 
times  in  half  of  the  flo^ver,  and  sometintes  m  some  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  ro»e,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very  prickly  shoots;  pioducing 
middle-sized,  moderately-double  deh'cate  flowers,  oF 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.     The  varieties  are 
common  red-flowered  monthly  rose — blu^h-flowered — 
white  flowered — striped-flowered.     All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  several 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July ;  and  fre- 
quently a^ain  in  August  or  Septemtier,  and  sometimes 
in  fine  mild  se  >son8,  continues  till  November  or  De- 
cember :  hence  the  name  monthUf  rase. — Double  virgin- 
rose,  growsfive  or  sixfeet  high,  having  greenish  branches 
with  scarce  any  spines ;  and  with  lar^e  doul>le  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. — Red  damask  rose,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  haviog  greenish  branches,  armed 
with  short  aculea ;  and  moderately-double,  fine  soft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers.—  White  damask  rose,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenish  very  prickly  branches, 
and  white-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter 
colour.^-Blush  Belgic  ri  se,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more ;  having  greenish  prickly  branches,  five 
or  eeven  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blush- 
red  flowers,  with  short  petals,  evenly  arranged.^  Red 
,  Belgic  rose,  having  greenish  and  red  shoots  and  leaves^ 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers — Velvet  rose,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles ; 
producing  largevelvet-redflowerp>com prising  semi-dou- 
ble and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  roses.  ~  Mar- 
bled rose,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownish 
branches,  with  but  few  prickles ;  and  large,  double, 
finely- marbhd,  red  flowers. — Hed  and  yellow  Austrian 
rose,  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  having  slender  reddish 
branches,  armed  with  short  brownish  aculea;  and  with 
flowers  of  a  reddish  copper  colour  on  one  side,  the  other 
sid#  yellow.     This' is  a  curious  variety,  and  the  flowers, 
assume  a  singularly  agreeable  appearance.— Yellow  Au- 
strian rose,  grows  ^\e  or  six  feet  high,  having  reddish 
very  prickly  shoots;  and  rumerousbright-yellow  flowers. 
-^Double  yellow  rose,  grows  six  or  seven  leet  high ;. 
with  brownish  branches,  armed  with  numerous  largeand 
small  yellowish  prickles;  and  large  very  double  yellow 
flowers.— Frankfort  rose,  prows  eit ht  or  ten  feet  high, 
is  a  vigorous  shooter,  with  biownish  branches  thLily 
armed   with   strong  prickles;    and  produces   largish 
double  purplish-red  flowers,  that  blow  irregularly,  and 
have  but  little  fragrance. 

4.  The  centitolia,  or  hundred-leaved  red  rose.  &c. 
grows  froni  about  tlyee  or  four  to  six  cr  eight  leet 


high,  in  different  sorts,  all  of  them  hispid  and  prickly ;  H 
pinnated  three  and  five-lobed  leaves ;  and  large  very  ^^ 
double  red  flowers,  having  very  numerous  petals,  and 
of  different  shades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 
—^common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rose,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  erect  greenish  branches,  but  mo* 
derately  armed  with  prickles ;  and  large  remarkably 
double  red  flowers,  with  short  regularly  arranged  petals, 
— Blu^h  hundred-leaved  rose,  grows  like  the  other,  with 
lai|;e  very  douSlc  pale-red  flowers. --Provence  rose, 
grows  five  or  six  feet,  with  greenish-brown  prickly 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  lest 
in  the  varieties. — The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro- 
verice  ro?e,  and  pale  Provence  rose ;  both  of  which  ha- 
ving larger  and  somewh>it  looser  petals  than  the  foU 
lowing  sort — Cabbage  Provence  rose ;  having  the  pe- 
tals closely  folded  over  one  another  like  cabbages.-^ 
Dutch  labba^'e  rose,  very  large,  and-cabbages  tolerably. 
—  Childing  Provence  rose — Great  royal  rose,  grows  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  producing  reniarkably  large,  some- 
what loo>e,  but  very  ele<;ant  flowers.— All  these  ar» 
large  double  red  flowers,  somewhat  globular  at  first 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  spreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  oinamental  fragrant  roses. -—Moss  Pro<* 
vence  rose,  supposed  a  variety  of  the  common  rose  ^ 
grows  erectly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownish 
stalks  and  branches,  very  closely  armed  with  short  pric- 
kles, and  double  crimson-red  flowers ;  having  the  calyx 
and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  surrounded  with  a  rough 
mossy. like  substance,  effecting  a  curious  singularity. 
This  is  a  fine  delicate  rose,  of  a  high  fragrance,  which 
together  with  its  mossy  calyx,  renders  it  of  great  esti^^ 
mation  as  a  curiosity. 

5.  The  cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon  rose,  grows  five  or 
six  feet  high,  or  more,  with  purplish  branches  thinly  acu- 
leated ;  pinnated  five  or  seven-lobed  leaves,  having  al^ 
most  inermous  petioles,  smooth  pedunculi,  and  smooth 
globular  germina ;  with  small  purplish-red  cinnamon- 
scented  flowers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers. 

6.  The  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rose,  grows  fivo 
or  six  feet  high,  having  smooth  or  unarmed  reddish  - 
branche!«,  pinnatedACven-lobedsmooth  leaves,  somewhat 
hispid  pedunculi,  oval  germina,  and  deep-red  single 
flowers ;  appearing  in  May.  This  species,  as  being  free 
from  all  kinds  of  armature  common  to  the  other  sorts  of 
roses,  is  esteemed  as  a  singularity ;  and  from  this  pro^ 
percy  is  often  called  the  vtrBtn  rase. 

7.  The  Caiobna,  or  Carcnina  and  Virginia  rose,  &c. 
grows  six  or  eight  feet  hight,  or  more,  having  smooth 
reddish  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated;  pinnated  seven-^ 
lobed  smooth  leaves,  with  prickly  to jt-6talks;  somewhat 
hispid  pedunculi,  globose  hispid  germen,  and  single  rtfk 
flowers  in  clusters,  ;:ppeanng  mosily  in  /iugu^t  and 
September.  The varic  ties  are,  dwarf  Pei^nsy Ivunian  rose> 
with  Single  and  doui.lered  flowers — American  p<ile-red 
rose.  This  species  and  varieties  grow  i.aturally  m  dif- 
iereiit  parts  in  North  America ;  they  eHeit  a  fine  v^^rie- 
ty  in  our  gardens,  and  are  in  estimation  for  their  lata»- 
flowering  property,  as  they  often  continue  in  olow  from 
August  until  October;  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autuuu»,  causing  a 
variety  all  winter. 

8.  The  villosa,  or  villose  apple-bearing  rose,  growa 
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iix  or  eight  feet  high,  having  ttrong  erect  brownish 
smooth  branches ;  sculeated  sparsedly  pinnated  seven- 
lobed  villo!»e  or  hairy  leaver,  downy  underneath,  with 
prickly  loot-stalks,  hispid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
germen ;  and  large  single  red  flowers,  succeeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apples.  This 
species  merits  admittance  into  every  collection  as  a  cu- 
riosity for  the  singularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 
and  use ;  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable  acid 
reiish,  is  often  made  info  a  tolerable  good  sweetmeat. 

9.  The  pimpinellifulia,  or  burnet-leaved  rose,  grows 
about  a  yard  high,  acuVated  sparsedly ;  small  neatly 
pinnated  f(even-lol)ed  leaves,  having  obtuse  folioles  and 
rough  petioles,  smooth  peduncles,  a  globular  smooth 
germen,  and  small  single  flower?.  There  are  varieties 
with  red  flowers — ami  with  white  flowers.  They  grow 
wild  in  England,  &c.  and  are  cultivated  in  shrubberies 
for  variety. 

10.  The  spinosis^ima,  or  most  spinous,  dwarf  burnet« 
leaved  rose,  commonly  caller)  Scotch  rote,  grows  but  two 
or  three  feet  high,  very  closely  armed  with  spines ; 
small  neatly  pinnated  seven-lobed  leaves,  with  prickly 
foot-stalks,  prickly  pedunculi,  oval  smooth  germen,  and 
numerous  small  single  flowers,  succeeded  by  round  dork- 
purple  heps.  The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered 
— red-flowered — striped -flowered  —  marble -flowered. 
They  grow  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  &c.  The 
first  variety  rises  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one 
or  two  feet,  all  of  which  are  single-flowered ;  but  the 
flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  collection. 

11.  The  eirlanteria,  ^lantine  rose,  or  sweet-briar, 
grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  with  strong  spines  sparsedly ;  pinnated  seven- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  tolioles  and  rough 
foot-stalks,  smooth  pedunculi,  globular  smooth  germiiui, 
and  small  pale-red  flowers.  The  varieties  are,  common 
aingle-floivered— semi-doubleflowered— double-flowei-ed 
-—blush  double-flowered — yellow-flowered.  This  spe- 
cies grows  naturally  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Switzerland.  It  claims  cuUure  in  every  garden  for  the 
odoriferous  property  of  its  leaves ;  and  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  wiU 
impart  their  refreshing  fragrance  very  profusely  all 
around  ;  and  the  young  branches  are  excellent  for  im- 
proving the  oilour  of  nosegays  and  bow-pots.  * 

12.  The  mos:hata,  or  musk-rose,  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  musk  ro&e,  hath  weak 
smoodi  green  stalks  and  branches,  rising  by  support 
from  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm- 
ed with  strong  spines ;  pinnated  seven-lobed  smooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-stalks ;  hispid  peduncles ;  oval 
hispid  germen ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
large  umbellate  clusters  of  pure-white  mubk-scenteU 
flowers  in  August,  &c. 

IS.  The  sempervirens.  or  ever-green  mu^'k-rose,  hath 
a  somewhat  trailing  stiilk  and  branches,  rising  by  sup- 
port Ave  or  six  f^et  high  or  more,  having  a  smooth  ba>  k 
armed  with  prickles;  pinnated  five-]obe<l  smooth  shining^ 
evergree;^-lea ves, with  prickly petiole.H,hispidpeduncuii, 
oval  hispid  germen;  and  all  the  branches)  terminated  by. 
clusters  of  pure- white  flowers  of  a  musky  fragrance;  a{>- 
pearing  the  end  of  July,  and  in  Atigust.    Ttxe  semper«. 


virent  property  of  this  eJ^ant  species  renders  it  a  curi- 
osity among  the  rosy  tribe  ;  it  also  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance as  a  flowering  shrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
deciduous  m  usk-roseabove  mentioned.  This  species  and 
variety  flowers  in  August,  and  is  remarkable  for  produ- 
cing them  numerously  in  clusters,  continuing  in  sticces- 
sion  till  October  or  November. 

The  above  1 S  species  of  rosa,  and  their  respective  va- 
rieties, are  of  the  shrub-kind ;  all  deciduous,  except  the 
last  sort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  succeeding  in  any  com- 
mon soil  and  situation,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 
abundance  from  May  till  October,  in  different  sorts  ; 
though  the  general  flowering  season  for  the  principal 
part  of  them  is  June  and  July :  but  in  a  full  collection 
of  the  different  species,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con. 
stant  succession  seversl  months,  even  sometimes  from 
May  till  near  Chri$itm(«s ;  producing  their  flowers  uni- 
versally on  the  same  year's  shoots,  rising  rri>m  those  the 
year  liefore,  generally  on  long  pedunculi,  each  termi- 
nated by  one  or  more  roses,  w  hich  in  their  characteri- 
stic state  consist  each  of  ^ve  large  petals  and  many  sta- 
mina; but  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous; 
and  in  some  sorts,  the  fltiwers  are  succeciled  by  fru<t  ri- 
pening to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  wiiiter,  fiom  the 
seed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raised  ;  but  the  most 
certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propauatint;  most  of  <he 
sorts  is  by  buckers  and  layers;  and  by  which  methids 
they  may  be  increased  very  expeditiously  in  great  abun-< 
dance. 

The  white  and  red  roses  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
former  distilled  with  wnter  yields  %  small  portion  of  a 
butyraceuus  oil,  whose  flavour  exactly  resembles  that  of 
the  roses  themselves.  This  oil  ai  d  the  distilled  water 
are  very  useful  and  agreeat)le  cordials.  lhe>e  n ses  al- 
so, besides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  reside 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the  decoction  left  after  distiilation. 
The  red  rose,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  astringent  and 
gratefully  corroborating  virtue. 

Rosa,  Salvalar,  an  admirable  painter,  bom  at  Naples 
in  1 6 1 4.  He  was  first  instructed  by  Francesco  Franca- 
zano,  a  kinsman :  but  the  death  of  his  father  reduced 
him  to  sell  drai»in:;s  sketched  upon  paper  for  any  thing 
he  could  get ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  school  of  Spagpoletto, 
and  to  be  taught  moi  cover  by  Daniel  Falcone,  a  di- 
stinguished painter  of  baUles  at  Naples.  Salvator  had 
a  fertile  imagination.  He  studied  nature  with  atten- 
tion and  judgment ;  and  always  represented  her  to  the 
greatest  advantage :  for  every  tree,  rock,  cloud,  or  si- 
tuaUoi>,  that  enters  into  his  composition,  shows  an  ele-- 
vation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration.  He  was 
equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals,  sea  or 
land  storms;  and  he  executed  these  ditferent  subjects 
in  such  taste  as  rerdtrs  his  works  readily  distinguish- 
able from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceedintily  scarce 
and  valuable ;  one  of  the  most  capital  is  that  repre- 
senting Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which  was  pre- 
6erve<i  at  Versailles.  He  died  in  1673;  and  as  his 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  h«r  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  prints,  of  which  be  etched  a  great  numi^er.  He 
painted  landscapes  m<  re  than  history  ;  lint  his  prints 
are  chiefly  historical.     The  capital  lar;dscape  of  this 
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master  at  Chiswick  is  a  noble  picture.  However,  he  is 
said  to  Iiave  been  ignorant  of  the  management  of  light, 
and  to  have  sometimes  shaded  faces  in  a  disagreeabkman- 
ner.  He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius ;  of 
which  he  has  given  frequent  specimens  in  his  works.  A 
roving  dispositi<Mi,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  full 
scope«  seems  to  liave  added  awildness  toall  his  thoughts. 
We  are  told  that  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti  ;  and  that  the  rocky  desolate  scenes 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  refuge,  furnished 
him  with  those  romantic  ideas  in  landscape,  of  which  he 
is  so  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  description  of  which 
he  so  greatly  excels.  His  robbers,  as  his  detached  figures 
are  commonly  called,  are  supposed  also  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  life. 

Salvator  Rosa  is  sufficiently  known  as  a  painter ;  but 
he  is  little  known  as  a  musician.  Among  the  musical 
manuscripts  purchased  at  Rome  by  Dr  Bumey,  was  a 
music  book  of  Salvator,  in  which  are  many  airs  and  can- 
tatas of  different  masters,  and  eight  entire  cantatas, 
^vritten,  set,  and  transcribed  by  this  celebrated  painter 
himself.  From  the  specimen  of  his  talents  for  music 
here  given,  we  make  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he 
had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  point  of  melody, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries :  there  is 
also  a  strength  of  expression  in  his  verses,  which  sets  him 
&r  above  the  middle  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  most  other 
artists  of  real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill 
usage  of  the  world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procu* 
ring  a  bare  subsistence. 

ROSACEA.     See  Gvtta  RoMcea. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanists^  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  such  flowers  as  are  composed  of  several  petals  or 
leaves  disposed  in  a  sort  of  circular  form,  like  those  of  a 
rQse. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Cliflbrd, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  fine  accomplish- 
ments, and  blessed  with  a  most  engaging  wit  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper.  She  had  been  educat^,  according  to 
the  aistom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godstow  ; 
and  the  popular  story  o£  her  is  as  follows :  Henry  IL 
flaw  her,  loved  her,  declared  his  passion,  and  triumphed 
over  her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealousy  of  his  queen 
Elinor,  he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
stock, and  by  his  connexion  with  her  had  William 
Longsword  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffrey  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  On  Henry's  absence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  discover  her,  and,  though  struck  with 
her  beauty,  she  recalled  sufficient  resentment  to  poison 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  said,  discovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  silk ;  but  how  she  came  by  it  is  different- 
ly related.  This  popular  story  is  not  however  support^ 
cd  by  "history ;  several  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  so  vented  her  spleen  on  Rosamond 
as  that  the  lady  lived  ntvt  long  after.  Other  writers 
assert  that  she  died  a  natural  death;  and  the  story  of  her 
being  poisoned  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godstow,  opposite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  disgrace  by  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1 191. 
She  was,  however,  by  many  considered  as  a  saint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  cross 
which  Leland  says  stood  near  Godstow : 


Qui  meat  hoc  oret,  sigmtm  sahUs  adorei, 
Ulque  Mi  dctur  veniam,     Bomtnunda  precdur. 

And  also  by  the  following  story :  Rosamond  during 
her  residence  at  her  bower,  made  several  visits  to  God- 
stow  ;  where  being  frequently  i-eproved  for  the  life  she 
led,  and  threatened  with  the  consequences  in  a  future 
state,  she  always  answered,  that  slie  knew  she  should 
be  saved ;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  showed  a  tree  which 
she  said  would  be  turned  into  a  stone  when  she  was  with 
the  saints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won- 
derful metamorphosis  happened,  and  the  stone  was 
shown  to  strangers  at  Godstow  till  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.    See  Chap* 

LET. 

ROSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa« 
mous  for  a  victory  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
over  the  French,  on  November  5  17-'>7>  in  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  500  Prussians^  See 
Prdssta,  N*^.  so. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  irie  of 
Zealand,  with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  small  university.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1 658 ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  several  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  It  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  in 
£.  Long  12.  6.  N.  Lat  55.  40.     See  Roskiid. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro. 
vinee  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  east  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the 
King's  county,  and  part  of  Gal  way.  Its  length  is  50 
miles,  its  breadth  S6*  The  air  of  the  eounty,  both  oa 
the  plains  and  mountains,  is  healthy ;  the  soil  3rielda 
plenty  of  grass  with  some  com.  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  north 
are  very  high  and  steep ;  and^  till  a  road  with  great  la- 
bour and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  impas- 
sable. This  county  contains  59  parishes.  86,000  inha- 
bitants, and  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parlia« 
ment.     See  Roscommon  Supplement. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fami<« 
ly  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  though  not  large^ 
ie  both  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  eounty  town. 

Roscommon,  WaUworih  Diilon,  Earl  af,  a  celebra* 
ted  poet  of  the  1 7th  century,  wa«  the  son  of  James  Dil- 
lon earl  of  Roscommon ;  and  was  bom  in  Ireland,  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  first  earl  of  Strafford,  who 
Was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  received  tlie  name  of 
fVen4worlh  at  his  baptism.  He  passed  his  infancy  in 
Ireland ;  afler  whidi  the  earl  of  Strafford  sent  for  him 
into  England,  and  placed  him  at  his  (>wn  seat  in  York- 
shire, under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall,  ailerwards  bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin,  without 
teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  he 
could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and  yet  he  learned  to 
write  in  that  language  with  classical  elegance  and  pro« 
priety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford's  being  iropeachecf,  he 
went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen  in  Normandy ; 
and  after  some  years  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  most  valuable  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, and  in  particular  was  well  skilled  in  medals, 
and  learned  to  speak  Italian  viith  such  grace  and  fluen- 
cy, that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native.     He  re- 
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turned  to  Engbnd  soon  after  the  Restoration^  and  was 
made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners ;   but  a  dispute 
with  the  lord  pri  vy-seal  about  a  part  of  his  estate^  obli- 
ged him  to  resign  his  post,  and  revisit  his  native  coun- 
try, where  the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
•f  die  guards.  He  was  unhappily  very  fond  of  gaming ; 
and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming- 
table in  Dublin^  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate  him.     The 
carl  defended  himself  widi  such  resolution,  that  he  had 
dispatched  one  of  the  aggressofs,  when  agentleman  pas- 
sing that  way  took  his  part,  and  disamed  another,  on 
which  the  third  sought  his  safety  in  flight    This  gene- 
rous assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer  of  good  family  and 
fiiir  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship rewarded  his  bravery  by  resigning  to  liim  his  post 
of  captain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length  returned  to  Lon- 
don ;  when  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  and  married  tlie  lady  Frances,  e'dest 
daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.     He  here  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings;  and  in  imitation.of  those  learn- 
ed and  polite  assemblies  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted abroad,  began  to  form  a  society  for  refining 
and  fixing  the  staxidard  of  the  English  language,  in 
which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dryden  was  a  principal  as- 
sistant.    This  scheme  was  entirely  (defeated  by  the  reli- 
gious commotions  which  ensued  on  King  James's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.     In   1688  he  was  seized  with  the 
gout ;  and  being  too  iittpatient  of  pain,  he  permitted  a 
bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repelling  medicine,  in 
order  to  give  him  present  relief;  this  drove  the  dis* 
temper  into  his  bowels,  and  in  a  short  time  put  a  period 
to  his  life,  in  January  1 684.  He  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  English  poetry  collected  by  Dr  Johnson.  His  *'  Es- 
say on  Translated  Verse,"  and  his  translation  of  "  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry/'  have  great  merit  Waller  a(!- 
dressed  a  poem  to  his  lordship  upon  the  latter,  when  he 
was  75  years  of  age.  **  In  the  writings  of  this  noble- 
man we  view  (says  Fenton)  the  image  of  a  mind  natu- 
rally serious  and  solid  ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  aU  the  ornaments  of  art  an.i  science:  and  those  or- 
naments unaffectedly  disposed  in  the  most  regular  and 
elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have 
been  more  fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had 
been  less  severe ;  but  that  severity  (<lelivered  in  a  mas- 
culine, clear,  succinct  style)  contributed  to  m.ike  him 
so  eminent  in  the  didactiad  manner,  that  no  man,  with 
justice,  can  affirm  he  was  equalled  by  any  of  our  na- 
tion, without  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  in- 
ferior to  none.  In  some  other  kinds  of  writing  his  ge- 
nius seems  to  have  wanted  fireto  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet ;  as  Pope,  in 
his  *  Essay  on  Criticism,'  hath  testified  in  the  following 
lines: 

Roscommon  not  more  leam'd  than  goodj^ 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  ami  Rome  was  known^ . 

And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own." 

W^e  must  allow  of  Roscommon  what  Fenton  has  not 
mentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is  yet 


very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
correct  writer  in  verse  before  Addison ;  arid  that,  if 
there  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  beauties  in  his  compo- 
sitions as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at 
least  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise ;  for 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles's  reign : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

Of  Roscommon's  woi  ks,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
seems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant ;  but  not  great ;  he 
never  labours  after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom 
falls  into  gross  faults.  His  versification  is  smooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkpbly  exact. 
He  unproved  taste,  if  he  diti  not  enUrge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefa^rsto  English  - 
literature. 

ROSE,  in  Bolanff.  See  Rosa. 
Essence  of  Rosks.  See  Rosbs,  Ol/er  of. 
Rose  of  Jericho  so  called  because  it  grows  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  though  it  did  not  originallygrojv  there. 
It  has  perhaps  been  so  n  ^med  by  travellers  who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arab<a  Petraea.  Rose 
bushes  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about  Jericho ; 
but  they  are  of  a  species  much  inferior  to  those  so  much 
extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which  some  natural- 
ists pretend  to  haVe  in  their  cabinets. 

"  The  rose  shrub  of  Jericho  (says  Mariti)  is  a  small 
plant,  with  a  bushy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  halt'  in 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  stems  which  diverge  from 
the  earth :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves ;  but  it  is 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  These  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  elder-tree ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  smell.  The 
stems  never  rise  more  than- four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  shrub  sheds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and, 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  the  top.  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  This  happens  during  the  great  heats  ; 
but  during  moist  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open  and 
expand. 

'Mn  this  country  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  peo- 
ple do  not  j«dge  with  a  philosophical  eye  of  the  alter- 
nate shutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  operates 
in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
examine  these  shrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under- 
take a  journey,  to  .form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  any 
affair  of  importance,  ur  on  the  birth  of  a  son  If  the 
stems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  not  doubt  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  see  them  shut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  project  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

"  This  plant  is  neither  subject  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 
It  will  bear  to  be  transplanted:  and  thrives  without  de- 
generating in  any  kinil  of  soil  whatever." 

Roses,  OlLr  or  essential  oil  of,  is  obtained  from 

roses  by  simple  distillation,  and  may  be  made  in  the  fol« 

lowing  manner :    V  quantity  of  fresh  roses,  for  example 

.  40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  stiil^with  6()  pounds  of  water, 

the  roses  being  lefl  as  they  arc  with  their  calyxes,   but  . 

^  ^       with  j 
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together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  under 
the  still ;  when  the  water  begins  to  grow  hot,  and  fumes 
to  rise,  the  cap  of  the  still  is  put  on,  and  the  pipe  fixed ; 
the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  wiih  paste,  and  cold  wa- 
ter put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top :  the  receiver  is  also 
adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and  the  fire  is  continued 
under  the  still,  neither  too  violent  nor  loo  weak.  When 
the  impregnated  water  liegins  to  come  over,  and  the 
still  is  very  hot,  the  fire  is  lessened  by  gentle  degrees, 
and  the  distillation  continued  till  30  pounds  of  water  are 
come  over,  which  is  generally  done  in  about  four  or 
five  hours ;  this  rose-water  is  to  be  poured  again  on  a 
fresh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of  roses,  and  from  1 5  to  20 
pounds  of  water  ere  to  be  drawn  by  distillation,  follow- 
ing the  same  process  as  before.  The  rose-water  thus 
made  and  cohobated  will  be  found,  if  the  roses  were 
good  and  fresh,  and  the  distillation  carefully  performed^ 
highly  scented  with  the  roses.  It  is  then  poured  into 
pans  either  of  earthen  ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left 
exposed  to  the  fresh  air  fur  the  night.  The  otter  or  es- 
sence will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and 
swimming  ^n  the  top  of  the  water ;  this  is  to  be  care- 
fully separated  and  collected  either  with  a  thin  shell  or 
«  skimmer,  and  poured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain 
quantity  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  water  and  feces 
must  be  separated  from  the  clear  essence,  which,  with 
,  respect  to  the  first,  will  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  es- 
•ence  congeals  with  a  slight  cold,  and  the  water  may 
then  be  made  to  run  off.  If,  after  that,  the  essence  is 
kept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feces  will  subside,  and  may  be 
separated;  but  it  the  operation  has  been  neatly  perform- 
ed, these  will  be  little  or  none.  The  feces  are  as  highly 
perfumed  as  the  essence,  and  must  be  kept,  afler  as 
much  of  the  essence  has  been  skimmed  from  the  rose* 
water  as  coidd  be.  The  remaining  water  should  be  used 
for  fresh  distillations,  instead  of  common  water,  at  least 
as  f >r  as  it  will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  process,  a^  given  in  the  Asi*- 
^  Tol.  1.  tic  Researches  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Poller*,  of  making 
332.  genuine  otter  of  roses.     But  attempts  (he  says)  are  of- 

ten made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  raspings  of  sandal- 
wood, which  contain  a  deal  of  essential  oil,  are  used ; 
but  the  imposition  is  easily  discovered,  l)oth  by  the  smell, 
and  because  the  essential  oil  of  sandal-wood  will  hot 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul- 
terate the  otter  by  distilling  with  the  roses  a  sweet- 
acented  grass,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clenr  green. 
This  dr  es  not  congeal  in  a  slight  cold.  There  are  nu- 
meix)us  other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  essential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  roses 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the  distil- 
ler, on  the  quality  of  the  roses,  and  the  favourableness 
of  the  season.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
4)f  its  goodness,  quality,  or  country.  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  diminish  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im- 
part any  green  colour  to  it  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  necessary  to  strip  them  i^ 
auch  as  to  prevent  their  being  oflen  used. 

The  followiuLT  is  a  simpler  and  Jes*  expensive  process 
for  preparing  this  delicate  and  highly  valued  perfume; 
but  whether  it  be  equally  productive,  we  know  not 
A  large  earthen  or  stone  jar,  or  a  large  clean  wooden 
flask  is  filled  with  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  of  roses^  well 


spring  water  as  will  cover  them  bein^r  p  iircd  into  the 
vessel,  it  is  set  in  the  sun  in  the  momin^r  at  sunri^e  and 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  evening,  when  it  is  removed 
into  the  bouse  for  the  night  In  the  same  way  it  is  to 
be  exposed  for  six  or  seven  days  successively.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  number  of  particles  of 
a  fine  yellow  oily  matter  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface^ 
These  particles  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  more 
collect  into  a  scum,  which  is  the  otter  of  rose^i.  This  if 
taken  up  |)y  means  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  stick,  and  squeezed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  into  a 
•mall  phial,  which  is  immediately  well  stopped;  and 
this  is  repeated  for  some  successive  evenings,  or  while 
any  of  this  fine  essential  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

.  It  is  said  that  a  few  drops  of  this  esaential  oil  have  at 
different  times  been  collected  in  the  city  of  London  by 
distillation,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  essential  oila 
which  are  obtained  from  othei^  plants. 

RosB-'Nobley  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     It  was  formerly  current 
,  at  68.  8d.  and  so  called  because  stamped  witii  a  rose. 
See  Money. 

RosE'Wood.  See  AsPALATHns,  Botany  Index. 
ROSETTO,  or  Rosetta,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  E- 
gypt,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  that 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  by  the  ancients  BMitimtm, 
affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  art ; 
the  town  and  castle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  that  river.  Any  one  that  sees  the  hills  about 
Rosetto  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  ancient 
barriers  of  the  sea,  and  conclude  that  the  sea  has  not 
lost  more  ground  Uian  the  space  between  the  hills  and 
the  water. 

Rosetto  is  esteemed  one  of  the  plea^antett  placea 
in  Egypt;   it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  cunsista 
only  of  two  or  three  streets.     The  country  about  it  it 
most  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  the  whole  Delu  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  most  plean 
sant  prospect  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  ex- 
cellently  cultivated.      The  castle  stands  about  two 
miles  m^rth  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
comers,  mounted  with  some  pieces  of  brass  cannon. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  cased  with  stone,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
since  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.     At  a  little  distance 
lower,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  platform^ 
mounted  with  some  guns,  and  to  tlie  east  of  it  are  the 
salt  lakes,  from  which  great  quantities  of  that  commo- 
dity are  gathered.     At  some  farther  distance,  sailing  up 
the  river,  we  see  a  high  mountain,  on  which  stands  an 
old  building  that  serves  for  a  watch-tower.     From  this 
eminence  is  discovered  a  large  and  deep  gulf,  in  form 
of  a  crescent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work 
of  art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  discovers  no- 
thing but  its  ancient  bed.     Rosetto  is  a  considerable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  some  good  manufactures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  ;  but  its  chief  business  is 
the  carri^ige   of  goods  to   Cairo,  pU  the  European 
merchandise  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
sea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital ;  as  those 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
■hipped  off  for  Alexandria ;  on  which  account  the  £u-^ 
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nipeans  htve  here  tiieir  vice-consuls  and  factors  to 
transact  their  business ;  and  the  goTcmment  maintains 
a  beigh,  a  customhouse^  and  a  garrison^  to  keep  all  safe 
and  quiet 

In  the  cbuntry  to  the  north  of  Rossetto  are  delight* 
ful  gUrdens^  full  of  orange,  lemon  and  citron  trees,  and 
almost  all  sorts  of  fruits,  with  a  Variety  of  groves  of 
palm-trees  i  and  when  the  fields  are  i^reen  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  north-east  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north«west 
of  Cairo.     E.  Long.  SO.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  30.     ^ 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  assumed  by  a  sect  or 
cabal  of  hermetical  philosophers ;  who  arose,  as  it  has 
been  said,  or  at  least  became  first  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  begipning  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy. 
They  bound  themselves  together  by  a  solemn  secret, 
which  they  all  swore  in viotablytopreserve ;  and  obliged 
themselves,  at  their  admission  into  the  order,  to  a  strict 
observance  of  certain  established  rules.  They  pretend- 
td  to  know  all  sciences,  and  chiefiy  medicine ;  whereof 
they  publishetl  themselves  the  restorers.  They  pretend- 
ed to  be  masters  of  abundance  of  important  secrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  all  which 
they  affirmed  to  have  received  hy  tradition  from  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi  and  Gymnoso- 
phists.  They  havebeen  distinguished  by  several  names^ 
accommodated  to  the  several  branchea  of  their  doctrine. 
Because  they  pretend  to  protract  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  nostrums,  and  even  to  restore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortalts  ;  as  they  pretend- 
ed to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Jttuminaii; 
and  because  they  have  made  no  appearance  for  several 
years,  uiles-s  thesect  of  Illuminated  which  lately  started 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called' the  Intisibk  brothers.  Their  society  is 
frequently  signed  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which  some 
among  them  interpretyWi/rr^  raris  cocli ;  it  being  pre- 
tended, ti^at  the  mktter  of  the  philosophers  stone  is 
dew  concocted,  exalted,  &c  Some,  who  are  no  friends 
to  free-masonry ,  make  the  present  flourishing  society  of 
*free-masons  a  branch  of  Rosicrucians ;  «r  rather  the  Ro- 
aicrudiins  themselves,  under  a  new  name  or  relation, 
viz.  as  retainers  to  building.  And  it  is  certain,  there 
are  some  free-masons  who  have  all  the  characters  of 
Rosicrudanit ;  but  how  the  sera  and  original  of  mason- 
ry (see  Masonry),  and  that  of  Rosicrucianism,  here 
fixed  from  Naudseus,  who  has  written  expressly  on  the 
subject,  consist,  we  leave  others  to  judge. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Rosi- 
crucians, it  is  probable  that  the  alchemists,  Paracelsists, 
or  fire-pbilosopbers,  who  spread  themselves  through  al- 
most all  Europe  &boat  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cfo- 
tury«  assumed  about  this  period  the  obscure  and  ambi- 
guous title  of  Rosicrucian  brethren,  which  comn.anded 
at  fint  8«>me  degree  of  respect,  as  it  seemed  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  cross 
placed  upon  a  roee.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  tte  derived  fVom  the  science  of  chemistry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  says  Mosheim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  roaa  and  crux,  which  signifies  rose  and 
cross,  but  of  the  latter  of  these  words,  and  the  L4«tin 
ros,  which  signifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  most  powerlVil  di«s<)lvent  of  gold ;  and 
the  cross,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  because  the  figure  of  a  cross  +  exhibit*,  at  the 
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same  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word"  ^,  or  IJ^ocn^ 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  /ar»  is  called,  by  this  sect, 
the  seed  or  menstrutmi  of  th^  red  dragon,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  gross  and  corporeal  light  which  when  pro- 
perly digested  and  modified,  produces  gc^d.  Hence  it 
follows,  if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Rosicru- 
cian  philosopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  and  as* 
sistance  of  die  dew,  seeks  for  light,  or  in  other  words, 
the  substance  called  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  escape 
the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  Gassendi,  as  appears  by 
his  EMtmen  PhSosopkio!  Fbiddanet,  sect.  15.  tom.  iii.  p. 
S6l.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot» 
in  his  Ccmferenees  PubSques,  tom.  iv. jp.  87. 

At  the  head  of  these  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
English  physician,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Mayer ; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  present  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  principles, 
which  serve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the  Rosi- 
crucian  society,  are  the  following :  They  all  maintain, 
that  the  dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of  fire,  it 
the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wisdom, 
and  come  to  discern  the  first  principles  of  things. 
They  all  acknowledge  a  ^certain  analogy  and  harmony 
between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs  the  king* 
dom  of  grace  by  the  same  laws  with  which  he  rules 
the  kingdom  of  nature ;  and  hence  they  are  led  to  use 
chemical  denominations  to  express  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion. They  all  bold,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  en- 
^^gy*  or  soul,  diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  some  call  thearctetf,  others  the  universal 
spirit,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel- 
lations. They  all  talk  in  the  most  superstitious  man- 
ner of  what  they  call  the  signattves  of  thuig%  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  par- 
ticular influence  upon  the  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of 
magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  dsemons.— 
These  diemons  they  divide  into  two  orders^  sylphs  and 
gnomes;  which  supplied  the  beautifol  machinery  of 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  In  fine,  the  Rosicrucians  and 
all  their  fanatical  descendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
most  crude  incomprehensible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
most  obscure^  quaint,  and  unusual  expressions.  —  Mosh. 
Ecd.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  &c  English  edition,  8vo. 
See  Beiimbn  and  Theosophists. 

ROSIER.    See  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-auz-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  famous  for  its  salt-works.  The 
works  that  King  Stanislaus  made  here  are  much  ad- 
mired. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Meurthe,  in  E.  Long. 
6.  27.  N.  Lat  48.  35. 

ROSKILD,  formerly  the  royal  residence  and  me- 
tropolis of  Denmark,  stands  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  bay  of  Isefiord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  ita 
flourishing  state  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprised 
within  its  walls  27  churches,  and  as  many  convents.— 
Itspresent  circumference  isscarcely  half  anEiiglish  mile* 
and  it  contains  only  about  1620  souls.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The  only  re- 
mains of  its  original  magnificence  are  the  ruins  of  a  pa- 
lace and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with  two 
spires,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  interred. 
Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord- 
ing to  Holberg,  it  was  ix^nstmcted  of  wood,  and  af- 
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isnwdiB  buQt  "with  stone,  in  tli6  t«i||n  oP  Cannte;^^ 
Fffom  an  inscription  in  tbe  choir,  k  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  is  styled  kii^  of 
Denmark,  England,  and  Norway.  Some  verses,  in 
barbaroos  Latin,  obscurely  allude  to  the  principal  in- 
cidents of  his  life;  addinir,  that  he  built  this  church, 
and  died  in  980.— See  Coae^  Travels  into  Polland, 
fiussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  voL  iL  p.  525. 

AOSLEY-HiLL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  wkh  a 
ikir  on  Whit- Monday,  and  every  fortniglit  after  till 
Sep.  29.  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  linen  cloth* 

liOSLIN,  or  Roskilvn,  a  pla6e  in  the  county  of 
Jtfid  Lothian  in  Scotlmd,  semaikable  for  an  ancient 
ehapeland  castle.     The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
iby.  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provost,  six  pre- 
Jbenilaries,  and  two  ringing  bc^s.   The  outside  is  orna- 
mented with  H-multitttde  of  pinnscles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  sculpture.     The  inside  is  ^  feet  long,  the 
.breadth  34,  supported  by  two  tows  of  clustered  pik 
Jbtrs,  between  aeven  and  eight  feet  h^b,  with  an  aoale 
«n  each  side.     The  arches  are  obtusely  Gothic.  These 
jrrches  areoontinued  across  the  side-ai8les,bat  the  centre 
«f  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  sculptured.  The  capitals 
<«f^e  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
<«ffij2(ute8  .-^.and  amidsta  heavenly  concert  appears  a  chfr- 
iKubim  blowing  the  ancient  Highland  bagpipes.     The 
xastle  is  seated  on  a  peninsulated  rock,  in  a  deep  ^n 
•&r  beneath,  and  accessible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
•This  had  been  the  seat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair, 
Of  this  house  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
!the  innocent  cause  of  the  loss  df  the  battle  of  Solway 
Moss,  by  Teason  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
-«f  his  being  preferred  to  the  command. 
'     Near  this  place  the  English  icceived  three  defeats 
•intone  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  English  regent 
4if  Scotland  in  1302.     The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Praaer,  iiad  resolved  to  surprise  ^igrave  ; 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
'teached  .die  lEnglkh  army  by  break  of  day.     Segrave, 
however,  had  time  to^have  ftllen  back  upon  the  other 
division  which  lay  behind  him  ;  but  either  despisin;^  his 
enemies  too  joaucfa,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be<liah«^ 
•nouredby  a  retreat,  be  encountered  the  .Scots.;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  ho  himself  was  made 
prisoner,  and  all  his  men  either  killed  or  tftken,  except 
'such  as'fied  to  the  other  dividon.  As  in^tiiis  routed  di« 
vision  there  had  been:nb  fewer  than  300  knights,  ^each 
•of  whom  brought  at  least  five  horsemen  iinto  tiie  field, 
•great  part  of  theScdts  infantry  quid&ly  fumishedtheniN 
selves  with  their  horses ;  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the 
^oils,  another  division  of  the  English  appeared,  and 
ithe  Scots,  were  obliged  to  fight  them  also.  The  English, 
^ftera blcxKly  engagement, were defeateda  second  time; 
^which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  third  and  xnoit 
powerful  divtsion  made  its  appearance.    The  Scots  wese 
,now  quite  exhau&ted  ;  and,  pleading  tbe  excesaive^la- 
bours  they  h&d  already  undergone,  ^earnestly  requested 
their  generals  to  allow  thera  to  retreat  ^hile  it^was-jret 
•in- their  power.  Their  two  generals,  whoiperh^s  knew 
that  to  he  impracticable,  reminded  them  of  the  cause  for 
whioh'ihey-were  fighting*  Uie  tyranny  of  the  English, 
iec.  asd  by  these  arguments  prevailed  upon  ihem  to 
fight  a  third  time;  though,  previous  to  the  engage^ 


ment,  they  were  reduced  to  the  cnid  lieoessity^pat- 
ting  all  the  common  soldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri- 
soners to  the  sword.  The  victory  of  the  Scots  at  this 
time  was  less  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  ^  ^ 
since  they  could  ndt  ppeventthe  retreat  of  the  English 
to  Edinburgh,  «ior  Segrsv^e  fropi  being  ^rescued  frona 
bis  ci^vit^. 

ROSM/iiUNUS,  RoSEitAiiY,«gmitts  of  plants  beii 
longing  to  the  diandria  class,  and  in  the  natmal  me* 
thod  ranking  under  the  4ed<order,  VeriioiUaim.  See 
Botany  Index, 

ROSS,  in  Herefordshhv,  in  England,  II9  tiMlee 
from  London,  is  «  fine  oM  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
on  ibe  Txver  Wye.  -ft  was  made  a  -free  borough  liy 
Henry  lU,  and  contained  2261  inhabitants  in  131 1. 
It  is  famous  for'C5'der,  and  was  noted  in  Camden's 
time  lor  a  msnulactore  oi  inm-wares.  There  are  in 
it  two  cfaarity^sdiools,  which  latefy  have  been  enridi** 
ed  by  a  legacy  of  2001.  per  annum  fnm  Mr  Scott,  in 
Dec  1766;  a  second  Man  of  Rags,  And  i|s  market 
andfairs  are  well  stored  with  cattle  and  other  provisions. 
At  the  west  end  of  it  theve  is  a  fine  broad  causeway^ 
constructed  by  Mr  John  Kyrle,  the  nelebrated  Man  vf 
Hots,  who  ako  raised  the  spire  upward  of  1 00  feet, 
•and  indosed  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  stcme  wall,  and 
sunk  a  reservoir  in  its  centre,  fi>r  the  use  of  the  inli»> 
bitants  of  the  town.  He  died  in  1714,  aged  90»  with 
the  blessing  of  all  who  knew  him,  both  rich  and  poor. 
The  banks  of  the  Wye,betweenthistownandMonmooth, 
are  extremely  pleasant.  W,  Long.  2. 25.  .N.  Lat  51 .  56. 

ROSSANO,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdem 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Mitbier  Calabria,  with  an  acchbi«i 
shop's  see,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
-large,  well  .peopled,  and  seated  on  an  eil&ineoce^  sur- 
itnmded  with  rocks.  There  is  notliinir  in  this  archio* 
^piiOBpal  city  .that.clatmsmiich  notice.;  the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  streets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  ^exceed  6000,  who  aul>- 
si«t  by  the  sale  of  their  oily-the  principal  ol^Ject  of  their 
attention,  though  the  tanatory  produces  a  greatdeal  of 
^ood  wine  and  com. 

RoBsano  probably  owes  its  tvigin  to  the  Boman  «m- 
qperors,  who  considered  it  as  a  post  equally  valuable  £vr 
strength  and  convenience  of  traffic.  The  Marsan%  a 
iismiiy  of  f  ranch  extraction,  possessed  this  territory, 
-with  the  title  of  prince,  from  die  time  of  Charles  il. 
•to that  of  Alphonaus  II.  when  the  last  male  heir  was, 
by  that  prince's  order,  put  to  death  in  Ischta,  where  the 
was  confined  for  treaaon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
.Boiui  queen  of  Poland,  in  lightof  her  mother  la^beUa, 
.-daughter  to  Alphonsns  II.  and  at  herdeceaae  returned 
.f  o  the  ceown.  It  was  next  in  the  possession  •  of  the  Al- 
ilebrandini,  from^whom  the  Borgl^si  inherited  it  So 
ilate  as  t|ie  l6th  -century,  rthe  inhabitants  ««f  this  city 
.apdkethe  Greek  language,  and  fiillowed  tberxites  of  the 
vaaatem  church.  Here  was  ibrmerly  the  moaticeiebraled 
rondezvous  of  the  Baaiiian  monks  in  Magna  GnsBcia. 
jE.Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  HO.  45. 

HOS'SoLitl,  Sundew,  .aaagreeid>lB  spirituous Hquor^ 
ccimposed  of  burnt  bnanc^,  sugary.cinnamon,  and  milk- 
winter ;  and  sometimes  pedumed  with  a  liitle  rauak.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  first ^prepasef Wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  plant  ros  solis,  or  dresera.  See  £>aoscra. 
Botany  Imkx. 

EOSS*SHIUE  Is  the  most  extensive  county  in  Scot- 
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land,  measoriBg  abolit  80  mihn  in  Ungih  hf  atmott  as 
much  in  lyreath,  and  oontaina- 1  J76,00a  square  acres* 
It  ia  eren  mofe  extensive  than  any  ceun^  of  England, 
if  we  except  Yorkshire^  and  contains  in  it  the  hUnA  of 
I.ewis^  vhidi  is  one  o(th*  Hebrides^  or  Western  Isles^ 
The  cfiunty  of  Sutherland  ia  tiie  nofthern  boundary  of 
Ross;  on  the  east  it  i«  bounded  by.  the  county  of  Crof 
narty  andth*  oceans  on  the  south  by  the  shire  of  Invw* 
uess ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean. 

Rosa^ahire  is  vei^y  fertile  in  com^  anditseasteincoasty 
^hichisomamenledwith  diflhrent  oountry-seatsinhabit* 
ed  by  the  proprietors  has  alway&been  rc^irardcd  as  con- 
stituting a  part' of  the  Lowlands  of  Sootland ;  but  the 
weatempartsriseintomountains,  and  properly  form  past 
l>f  the  Highlands,  where  the  vernacular  tongue  ia  thf 
Er^e  or  Gaelic. 

Among  the  diffmnt  waters  wliich  are  met  wkh  in 
this  county,  we  may  mention  the  friths  of  Domodi  and 
Cromarty,  ^e  latter  of  which  stretches  ffir  into  the  land 
from  the  v  cfray  fnth.  The  river  Ockel,  which  has  its 
aeurce  in  the  parish  of  Af^stnt  iii  Sutherlandkhire,  ia  one 
vf  the  chief  streams  of  Rpfs ;  and  aftet  a  course  of 
morethaniO  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  the 
IKth.  of  Domrch.  The  river  Conan  bends  ita  course 
towards  the  east  coast,  and  empties  itaelf  into  the  moat 
inland  part  of  the  frith  of  Cromarty.  It  contains  abund- 
ance of  salmon,  and  pearls  at  one  jieriod  were  found 
not  fiur  from  ita  mouth.  The  frith  of  Beauly  oonitp- 
tutea  the  boundary  of  Ro9S  with  Inverness-shire;  and 
this,  together  with  those  of  Dornoch  and  Ccomarty^an 
of  considersble  importance,  as  they  afi<>rd  access  to  a 
great  part  of  it  by  meana  of  water  carriage.  Between  the 
Iritha  of  Moray  and  Cromarty,  the  coaat  ia  bold  and 
rocky,aboundingwith  dreadful  precipicesandhigh^no* 
mantic  views.  Along  the  shore  tliMere  are  numerous 
caves  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  some  of  them 
extremely  deep,  and  one  in  particular  runs  entirely 
through  the  rock,  a  diatanoe  ofabout  1 50  feet  There 
am  alao  natural  caves  on  the  north  side  of  the  frith  of 
Cromarty,  some  of  whidiy  it  is  said,  are  of  such  vast  di- 
mcnsionsas  to  be  able  to  containabout  600  men.  From 
their  upper  parts  there  are  drops  of  water  continually 
dtsliUing)  anl  by  the  petrifaction  thua  gradually  ac- 
eomptished,  their  appearance  above  resembles  the  finest 
marble.  In  these  a  variety  of  birds  take-up  their  resi- 
dence, and  pigeons  bring  forth  their  young. 

The  western  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the 
sea  called  bays,  or  otherwise  lochs;  amoog  which  arp 
great  and  little  Loch  Broom,  to  the  southward  of 
which  there  is  a  fresh  water  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
known  by  the  name  of  loch  Mari,  in  the  parish  of  Gair- 
loch.  It  ia  about  16  miles  long,  but  its  breadth  varies 
considerably.  It  contains  24  small  islands,  which  are 
decorated  with  fir  and  other  trees.  We  find  the  ruins 
pf  a  druidical  edifice  on  the  large  island  called  Mari, 
round  which  there  is  a  burying  ground  made  use  of  by 
the  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of  I^ochMari  as  a  place 
<if  interment. 

The  cod-fishing  has  been  long  established  st  Gaiv- 
loch,  in  the  same  vicinity ;  nearly  40,000  cod  being 
annually  sent  to  market  by  a  single  proprietor.  It 
has  also  been  long  celebrated,  as  well  as  Loch-Broom, 
for  the  htrrinir  fidiery.  In  the  parish  of  Loch  Alsh 
there  are  extensive  banks  of  corals,  which  have  been 
^nd,  upon  trial,  to  be  valuable  mamire. 
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ill  the  level:  parte  ef  the  country  between,  ibemonnh 
tains  therejuce  uumeroua  lakes  adorned  with  delightful 
acenery,  and  someof  them  measuring  not  leas,  than  thpae 
miles  in  length*  This  county  ia  almost  wboiljr  moun« 
tainous.  yet  even  hetoe  we  findsom^  which  are  mi^aeme* 
mocable  than  othesa,  and  very  much  calculated  to  acreaf 
the.  attention.  TullocK  A.id  is.  a  mnuntain  of  great 
height,  and  becomes  remarkable  on  account  of  the  use 
whiiehfiraa  made  of  it  in  ancient  tanes^  At  the  com«^ 
mencement  of  hostilittea.  with  any  enen^>  *  barwlof 
burning  tar  might  be  seen  fiaming.  tkaut  ita  aummit^ 
which  was  the  established  signal,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
which  the  tenants  and  vasaala  of  Seaforth  appeased  at 
the  casde  of  St  Donan  in  twenty-four  houra,  complete* 
ly  equipped  for^marohing  against  the  foe.  The  arms  of 
that  honourable  family  £ive  thia  mountain  £br  a  crestw 
Ben-Uaish,  in  thepanah  of  Kilteam,  rears- ita  summit^ 
above  the  rest  pf  themoqntaina,  and  may  be  seei\  acroae 
the  Moray  frith,  from  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Banff, 
it  is  constantly  covcvedwitk  snow,  from  which  the  fa^ 
mily  of  Foulis  must  give^  if  demanded,  to  hia  Britannic 
majesty  on  any  day  of  the  year,  a  snowbaU  aa  quit- 
rent  for  its  tenure  of  the  forest  of  Uaisk  lliere  is 
plenty  of  heath  and  grass  around  itabaae,  wltidi  affords 
esoelleut  pasture  for.  cattle. 

The  county  of  Ross  contains  SS  pMprietors  oCkuu^ 
7  of  whom  are  of  the  first  class,  Sof  the  second,  ie  of 
the  third,  1 6  of  the  fourth,  and44of  thefiftti  dasa; 
the  valued  rent  of  all  these  amoi^nting  to  75^0401  lOai 
Sd.  Scota  money,  as  settled  in  the  imgn  of  Charl^  i. 
while  the  realrent  ia  computed  at  na  1^  than  38^7 1 1( 
sterling. 

The  grabs  usually  cultivated  i^  the  shire  of  Rosa  ai« 
barley^  oats,  pease  and  beans,  potatoes^  and  wheat  on 
particular,  ocpaaiona.  A  great  part  of  the  county,  how* 
ever,  is  converted  into  grass,  owing  to  the  want  of 
marketa  for  the  consumption  of  other  productions ;  and 
those  who  adopt  tl^s  plan  find  it  more  for  their  interest 
than  that  which  is  usually  followed  in  more  fortunate 
situationa.  The  aoil  in  general  is  good ;  some  of  it 
bears  luxuriant  crops,  and  the  vast  improvements  in  mo« 
dem  agriculture,  if  carefully  attended  to;,  would  make 
the  most  unfavourable  spots  b^ecome  worUiy  of  cultivaf^ 
tion.  Lime,  marl«  and  shelly  sand,  constitute  the  roa^ 
nure  which  ia  used  by  gentlemenapdextenrive  fiinnei% 
while  smaller  tenants  substitute  a  compost  of  earth  and 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  louda  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter*  The  cpuntrjr  in  general  lies  open, 
but  the  farms  of  gentlemen  and  scnne  of  the  wealthier 
tenants  are  inclosed ;  and  such  as  are  so  are  reckon- 
ed one   half  more  valuable   than    thoae  which 


are 


open. 

Would  proprietors  in  this  county  grant  their  te« 
tumts  leases  for  19  at  least,  instead  of  5  or  7  years^ 
they  would  hold  out  a  stimulusto  industryand  improves 
ment  which  cannot  posriblybe  felt  aa  circumstances  tiow 
stand  What  encouragement  has  a  man  to  bestow  mo- 
ney and  labour  on  the  property  of  another,  of  which 
he  knows  he  must  be  deprived  in  the  course  of  seven 
years !  The  man  who  holds  a  form  during  sudi  a  trif- 
ling period,  must  tear  all  out  of  it  he  can  at  the  least 
possible  expence,and  leave  it  tathe  proprietor,  when  h* 
departs,  little  better  thail  a  common. 

The  proprietors  of  the  cpunty  of  Ross  hsve  of  lalt 
become  very  attentive  to  different  qieciea  of  iroprove- 
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Itosi-shife.  meAts ;  hnd  in  the  lower  parts  of  it  we  meet  with  exceU 

SU  ^  ^t'  lent  roads,  as  well  as  bri< Iges  built  over  every  rivulet  of 

any  extent  whatever,  uhidi  facilitate  travelling,  and 

render  it  agreeable.     The  moors  which  onceezhibited 

nothing  but  sterility,  are  now  covered  with  firs ;  while 

fines,  with  different  species  of  timber,  surround  their 
ouses.  The  fir,  elm,  oak,  and  beedi,  are  found  to 
thrive  in  this  county,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  not  even  excepting  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums. 
In  the  central  district  of  Ross  still  remains  the  extensive 
forest  of  Fainish,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  west- 
ern district  is  very  extensive ;  but  its  general  aspect  is 
by  no  means  inviting.  From  the  top  of  a  mountain  a 
•tranger  sees  nothing  around  him  but  a  desolate  and 
dreary  region,  vast  piles  of  rocky  mountains  with 
forked  summits;  yet  interspersed  among  these  are  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  exhibiting,  however,  a  great 
variety  of  soil,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  situa* 
tion. 

The  climate  may  be  said  to  be  as  unequal  as  the  face 
t)f  the  country  itself,  since  no  two  days  in  suocessioncan 
at  all  be  depended  on  at  any  given  period  of  the  year. 
Indeed  the  seasons  may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as 
alwayawet,  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
especially  consider  almost  every  thing  as  an  indication 
of  r&ih.  If  mist  settle  on  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  if  the 
clouds  be  heavy ;  if  a  crow  chatter,  or  if  the  day  be 
hot  or  cold,  rain,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Highlander, 
.  may  be  assuredly  expected  to  follow.  From  thus  ha« 
ving  what  some  have  denominateda  weeping  climate,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  much  better  adapted  for 
pasturage  thanagriculture;  yet  invincible  patience,  per- 
severance, and  a  c6mpet«:it  knowled«re  of  husbandry, 
have,  in  many  parts  of  it,  surmounted  the  obstaclesthat 
such  a  climate  must  ever  throw  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  mineral  productions  are  not  very  abundant,  but 
9«ne-of  them  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts 
«id  manufactures.  Herethere  is  plenty  of  freestone,  and 
different  species  of  limestone,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  marble.  Marl  is  also  to  be  met  with,  and 
ironstone  in  great  abundance.  A  copper  mine  in  the 
nmrthem  district  of  the  parish  of  Applecross,  has  been 
considered  by  Williams,  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  as 
^equally  rich  with  any  mine  of  the  same  metal  to  be  met 
with  in  the  British  empire.  There  is  a  rich  ore  of  iron 
in  the  parish  of  Alness ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  there 
is  a  vein  of  lead,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sil- 
ver. Indications  of  lead  ore  have  likewise  been  met 
with  in  the  parish  of  Kilteam.  There  is  a  chalybeate 
spring  near  the  store-houseof  Foulis,  the  good  effects  of 
which  were  experienced  many  years  ago ;  but  of  the 
medical  properties  of  the  spring  at  Tienleod,  known  by 
the  name  of  St  Colman's  Well,  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
counts, although  the  votaries  of  su|)erstition  have  fre- 
quently drunk  of  its  waters,  and  then  suspended  some 
rags  from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  as  ah 
oblation  to-  the  saint. 

This  county  contains  three  royal  boroughs,  vix. 
Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrose,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  work,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
.  as  well  as  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  its  chief 
town  Stornoway,  which  have  sometimes  been  takenno- 
tice  of  in  a  general  description  of  Ross-shire,  although 
wholly  detached  from  it 


In  this  county  there  are  nfiany  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  most  memorable  of  which  we  diall  hare  enumerate. 
There  is  a  Druidical  circle  or  temple  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  parish  of  Kilteam,  consisting 
of  twelve  large  stones  placed  perpendicubrly,  anil  so 
arranged  as  to  form  two  ovals,  which  are  united  to- 
gether, and  having  equal  areas,  measuring  1 3  feet  each 
from  east  to  west,  and  ten  feet  in  the  middQe  from  north 
to  south. 

There  is  a  hage  obelisk  in  the  parish  of  Nigg>  with 
figures  of  difierent  animals  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  cross 
on  the  other,  executed  with  considerable  taste.  T^^ 
former  is  conjectured  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
latter.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  erected  to  per« 
petuate  a  shipwreck  suffered  by  the  Danes,  at  which 
time  three  sons  of  the  king  of  Denmadc  are  supposed 
to  have  perished,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
place  on  which  the  obelisk  stands.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Nigg  there  once  stood  another  of  a  similar  nature, 
likewise  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Daneii, 
which  in  consequence  of  a  violent  wind  was  throwm 
down  about  the  year  17^5.  The  sculpture  is  still  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  preservation,  and  resembles  thatwhich 
is  found  on  the  other  monuments  left  by  thatpeople  in 
different  parts  of  ScotUmd 

Craigchenichan  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  is  meu 
morable  for  being  the  place  where  the  celebrated  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  fought  his  last  battle,  when  he  was 
(kfeated  by  Colonel  Strachan.  Having  swimmed  across 
the  Kyle,  he  lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  Assint ; 
but  on  being  discovered,  he  was  apprehended,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Inverness.  The  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought  derived  its  name  from  the  issue  of  that  in«* 
teresting  day;  for  the  signification  of  Craigchenichan  is, 
the  Rock  of  LamenUUkm.  There  is  still  seen  in  the 
pariah  of  Avoch,  the  foundation  of  a  large  castle  of 
great  antiquity,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Castletown  Point,  elevated  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  people  call  this  Or-^ 
mondy  hill;  and  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Douglas  casde  to  the  ruins.  It  covers  a  space  of  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  pathdlelogram,  the  longest  sides  of 
which  messure  S50,  and  the  shortest  160  feet,  so  that 
the  whole  area  contains  upwards  of  6300  square  yardsi. 

According  to  tradition,  there  are  many  places  in  the 
eastern  district  of  this  county  where  bloody  battles  were 
foiight,  either  with  the  invading  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians, with  daring  plunderers,  or  between  rival  clan9, 
who  bitterly  contended  for  superiority.  Large  collec- 
tions of  stones,  caUed  cairns,  direct  the  traveUer  to  the 
spots  where  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  deposited, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  are  mani- 
fest indications  of  an  encampment  on  a  large  plain  to 
the  westward  of  the  church  of  Eddertown,  where  a 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  with  the  invading 
Danes.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  an  extensive  circle  d^ 
earth,  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  circumjacent 
ground,  being  fiat  at  the  top,  with  an  obelisk  in  the 
centre  about  10  feet  in  height,  on  which  a  number  of 
rude  figures  may  still  be  traced.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  tomb  of  some  Danish  prince. 

The  abbey  and  castle  of  Lochlin  are  the  most  re* 
markable  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  parish  of  Feam, 
the  former  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  built  of 
mud,  but  afterwards  constructed  of  more  durable  ma- 
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terials.     It  measured  99  feet  in  length  within  walls, 
^  was  25  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  its  walls  were  24  feet 
in  height     This  abbey  continued  to  be  employed  aa  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  month  of  October  1742,  at 
which  time  the  roof  fell  in  during  divine  service,  and 
S6  persons  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  by  this  me- 
lancholy accident.    The  castle  of  Lochlin  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  Ave  centuries  old.     It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  iTain,  and 
aeems  evidently  to  have  been  erected  as  a  place  of  secu- 
rity against  the  sudden  incursions  of  any  invading  ene* 
my.     Its  form  resembles  that  of  a  double  square  united 
Ml  the  angles,  in  which  union  there  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  the  t(^  of  it,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height.     The 
squares  are  not  of  equal  and  similar  dimensions,  the  one 
towards  the  west  measuring  20,  and  the  other  towards 
the  east  about  38  feet  every  way,  fcMtified  with  three 
turrets  of  such  dimensions,  that  any  ane  of  them  can 
contain  three  or  more  men  with  ease.     The  castle  of 
Cadboil,  of  which  few  remains  can  now  be  traced,  is 
supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Lochlin,  de- 
riving all  its  interests  from  a  singular  tradition,  vie.  that 
no  person  ever  died  in  it,  though  inhabited  for  ages ;-~ 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  without  recurring  to  the  marvellous. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  becoming  weary  of  life,  re- 
quested to  be  removed;  and  a  lady  May  in  particular, 
whose  residence  it  was  about  100  years  before  the  pre« 
sent  period,  and  whose  lingering  diseases  made  her  long 
for  death,  begged  that  she  might  be  carried  out  of  it, 
which  was  at  last  granted  in  consequence  of  her  impor- 
tunity ;  and  we  are  told  that  after  her  removal  she  in- 
stantly expired.    The  cave  or  subterraneous  dwelling  in 
the  district  of  Applecross,  is  ccmsidered  by  many,  and 
with  great  probability,  as  the  quondam  magazine  of 
plunder,  rather  than  the  habitation  of  men;  and  perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  place  of  a  similar 
nature  to  be  met  wi^.  in  this  county.     The  castle  of 
Donan  in  the  peninsula  of  Kiutail,  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes.     It  was  demolished  by  a  ship  of  war  in  the 
year  1719>  after  the  battle  of  Glenshiel,  a  mile  above 
which  some  of  the  bullets  fired  against  it  are  occasional- 
ly found,  employed  by  the  people  as  weights  in  selling 
butter  anil  cheese. 

The  chief  dans  in  Ross-shire  are  the  Mackenxies,. 
Rosses,  Frazers,  Mackays,  Macraes,  and  the  Munroes, 
all  of  whom  speak  Gaelic,  and  wear  the  Highland  dress, 
esteeming  the  earl  of  Seaforth  as  their  head,  being  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Mackenzie  Lord  Seaforth,  who  was 
attainted  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion.  This  county 
contains  30  parochial  districts,  sends  one  member  to  the 
British  parliibnent,  and  by  a  census  taken  in  1 801 ,  it  was  . 
found  to  contain  52,291  inhabitants,  being  an  increase 
of  97.08  since  the  return  to  Dr  Webster  in  1755.  In 
1811  the>pOpulation  was  about  57,000.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  population-  of  this  county 
according  to  its  parishes  at  two  different  periods. 


Parishes, 

Popdiiitioii 

P^Qiftnoii  ui 

in  1755. 

1790—1798. 

5  Dingwall 

1030 

1379 

Eddertown 

780 

1000 

Feam 

1898 

1«00 

Gairloch 

2050 

2200 

Glenshiel 

509 

721 

10  Killeaman 

9^5 

1147 

Kilmuir,  Easter 

logs 

1975 

Wester 

1367 

1805 

KUteam 

1570 

1616 

Kincardine 

1743 

1600 

15  Kintail 

698 

840 

Kirkmiohael 

1371 

1234 

Lochalsh 

613 

1334 

Lochbroom 

2211 

3500 

Lochcarron 

771 

1068 

20  Logic,  Easter 

S50 

1125 

Nigg 

1261 

1135 

Rosekeen         •    ^ 

1958 

1700 

1140 

I26a 

Tain 

1870 

2100 

25  Urquhart 

2590 

2901 

Urray 

2456 

1860 

Island  of  Lewis. 

Barvas            •          • 

1995 

200^ 

Lochs             -          • 

1267 

176a 

Stomoway 

1812 

2639 

SO  Uig        ... 

* 

1312 

1898 

lle98.eliii« 


RobToC 


50,146 


Parishes, 

Alness 
Applecross 
Avoch 
Contin 


Population 
in  1755. 

PopolaOon  in 
1790^1798. 

1090 

1121 

835 

1734 

1457 

1318 

19*9 

2500 

Total,  42,493 
See  Ross-shire  Supplement. 
ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mec^enburg,  with  aii 
university  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  best 
town  in  this  country ;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with 
an  arsenal.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  ; 
it  contained  about  12,000  inhabitants  in  1800.  It  is 
seated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Vame  falls  into  it,  and 
carries  large  boats.  The  government  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  elected  out  of  the  nobility, 
'  university,  and  principal  merchants,  who  were  called  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  common  council  of  100  inferior 
citizens,  who  were  summoned  to  give  their  advice  upoa 
extraordinary  emergencies.  The  principal  things  worth 
seeing  are  thie  fortifications,  the  prince's  palace,  the 
stadthouse,  the  arsenal,  and  the  public  library.  The 
town  is  fiunous  for  good  beer,  which  they  export  in 
great  quantities.  Some  years  ago  they  had  ho  less  than 
250  privileged  brewers,  who,  it  is  said,  brewed  so  many 
thousand  tuns  a-year,  besides  what  particular  persons 
brew  for  their  own  use.  £.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat  54.  8. 
ROSTOFF,  or  Rostow,  a  large  town  of  the  Russian 
empire,  in  the  government  of  Javoslaf,  with  an  arch- 
bishop's see,  seated  on  tlie  lake  Coteri,  in  £•  Long.  40. 
25.  N.  Lat  57. 5. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  foruro^ 
wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c. 
were  delivered. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  ship. 

ROSYCRUCIANS.    See  Rosicrocians. 
ROT,  a  very  fatal  disease  incident  to  sheep,  arising 
from  wet  seasons,  and  too  moist  pasture.    It  is  very  dif« 
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ficult  of  eur^,  a^cl  i«  attended  with  the  sipguUr  drciim« 
stance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being  found  in  the  blood- 
VQ«seIs.     See  Sheep,  diseases  of,  under  Fabrirry. 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome^ 
composed  of  Id  prelates,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  Ger- 
man, another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards ;  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  must  be  Ro- 
mana,  and  the  other  five  a  Bolognese,  a  Fenvuraii,  a 
Milanese,  a  Venetiim,  and  a  Tusean.-— This  is  one  of 
,  the  most  august  tribunals  in  Rome,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  suits  in  the  territory  of  the  church, 
by  appeal ;  as  also  of  all  matters,  beneficiaiy  and  pa^ 
trimonial. 

ROTA  Aristotblica,  of  ArUtoile^t  Wheel,  denotes 
a  oelehrated  problem  in  mechanics,  concerning  the  mo- 
tion or  rotation  of  a  wheel  about  its  axis,  so  called  be- 
cause Aristotle  was  the  first  who  took  notice  c^  it. 

The  difficulty  of  it  may  be  represented  in  the  fbUow- 
ing  manner.  While  the  circle  makes  one  revolution  on 
its  centre,  advancing  at  the  same  time  in  a  right  line 
along  a  plane,  it  describes  on  that  plane  a  right  line 
which  is  equal  to  its  circumference.  Now,  if  this  circle 
carry  wit  it  another  smaller  circle,  concentric  with  it, 
like  the  nave  of  a  coach  wheel ;  then  this  smgUer  cirde 
or  nave,  will  describe  a  line  in  Uie  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  large  wheel  or 
cireuipference  itself,  because  its  centre  advances  in  a 
right  line,  as  fast  ns  that  of  the  wheel  does,  being  in 
reality  the  same  with  it 

Aristotle  attempted  le  solve  this  problem,  but  his 
solution  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  good  account  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  was  next  attempted  by  Galileo,  who  had  recourse 
to  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  vacuities  in  the 
right  line  described  by  the  two  circles,  and  imagined 
that  the  little  circle  never  applies  its  circumference  to 
those  vacuities ;  but  in  reality  only  applies  it  to  a  line 
equal  toitsowndrcumference^  though  it  appears  to  have 


«94    ]  ROT 

appHodittoamuchlarger.    This>  howerer^  b  nodiiag 
to  the  purpose. 

According  to  Tacquet,  the  little  circle  making  its  ro- 
tation more  slowly  than  the  great  one^  does,  on  that  ac- 
count, describe  a  line  longer  than  its  own  circumference ; 
yet  without  applying  any  point  of  its  circumference  to 
■Mnre  th^n  one  point  of  its  base.  This  is  no  more  satis* 
fiictory  than  the  former. 

After  the  fi'uitless  endeavours  of  many  great  men,  M. 
Doitous  de  Meyran,  a  French  gentleman,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  upon  a  scdution  which,  after  bdqg  tully 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Science^ 
was  declared  to  be  sattsfactmy.  The  following  is  his 
solution. 

The  wheel  of  a  coach  is  only  ^ded  on,  or  drawn  in 
a  right  line ;  its  rotation  or  circular  motion  arises  pure- 
ly from  the  resistance  of  the  ground.  Now  this  resisl- 
ance  is  equal  U>  the  force  which  draws  the  wheel  in  a 
right  line,  as  it  defeats  that  direction  and  therefore  the 
causes  of  the  two  motiona  are  equaL  The  wheel  then^- 
fore  describes  a  right  line  on  the  ground  equal  to  its  cizw 
cumftvence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  nave  is  drawn  in  a  right  line  by 
^e  same  force  as  the  wheel,  but  it  only  turns  round  be- 
cause  the  wheel  does  so,  and  can  only  turn  in  the  same 
time  with  it  Hence,  its  circular  velocity  is  less  than 
that  of  the  wheel,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  circumfo. 
rences,  and  therefore  its  circular  motion  is  less  than  the 
rectilinear  one.  Since  it  must  describe  a  right  line  equal 
to  that  of  the  wheel,  it  can  only  do  it  by  pertly  sliding 
and  partly  revolving,  the  sliding  part  being  more  or  lese 
4M  the  nave  it>elf  is  smaller  or  greater. 

ROTACEJS  (from  roia,  <*  a  wheel"),  the  name  of 
the  30th  order  in  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method;  consisting  ofplante  with  one  fiat,  wheeUahaped 
petal,  without  a  tube.     See  Botany. 

ROTALA,  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  trian- 
dria  class.     See  Potant  Index. 

ROTANG.    See  Cauhius. 


ROTATION* 


Definition        ROTATION^  i*  •  term  whidi  esspresses  the  motion 

and  in-        of  the  diflerentparts  of  a  solid  body  round  an  axis,  and 

^'^^^^     distinct  from  the  progressive  motion  which  it  may  have 

the^aubjact*  ^^  ^^  revolution  round  a  distant  point   The  earth  haaa 

*  rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  vicisritudes 

of  day  and  night ;  while  its  revolution  round  the  sun, 

combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  produces 

the  varieties  of  summer  and  winter. 

The  mechanism  of  (his  kind  of  motion,  orthe  relation 
which  subsisiB  between  theintensity  of  theroovingforces, 
modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  application,  and 
the  velocity  of  rotation,  is  highly  interesting,  both  lo 
the  speculative  philosopher  and  to  the  practical  engineer. 
The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many  other  astro- 
noniical  problems  of  great  importance  and  difficulty, 
receive  their  solutions  from  this  quarter :  and  the  actual 
performance  of  our  most  valuable  machines  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equilibrium,  but 


raquire  a  pvevious  acquaintance  with  certain  general 
propositions  of  rotatory  motioi|. 

It  is  diieiiy  withiheview  of  assisting  the  engineer  that 
we  propose  lodelivevin  this  place  atewfondan^ental  pro- 
positions ;  and  we  shall  do  it  in  as  familiar  and  popular  a 
mannarasposfribleyalthoughthismaycausetheapplication 
of  themtotheabstnise  problemsof  astronomy  to  be  great- 
ly deficient  in  the  elegance  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

When  a  solid  body  turna  round  an  axis,  retaining  its 
shape  and  dimensions,  every  particle  is  actually  descri- 
bing a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  passes  through 
t))e  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  M  oreovcr,  in  any  instant  of  the  motion,  the  par* 
tide  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  vector,  or 
'line  joining  it  with  iU  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  motiofi  of  any 
part'cle  P  (fi^,  ].),  we  may  draw  a  straight  line  PC 
from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro- 
tation. 
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tatioD.  Thh  line  viill  lie  in  the  plane  of  die  circle  P 
SI  n  of  tolation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius 
vector ;  and  a  line  PQ  drawn  from  tbe  particle  perpen« 
diciilar  to  this  radius  vector  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  cir« 
cle  of  rotation,  and  will  have  the  direction  of  tbe  motion 
of  this  particle. 

The  whole  body  being  saj^med  to  turn  tbgcther,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  described  atcircumferenoe  of  a  cirde, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  different  particles  Will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  these  circumferences,  and  thereA>re  of  their 
radii ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
aoch  as  i,  \,  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever  ; 
therefore  tlie  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro- 
portional to  their  ladii  vectores,  or  to  their  distances 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

And,  lastly,  all  these  motions  are  in  parallel  planes, 
to  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular. 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  in 
respect  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  done  by 
directly  comparing  the  velocity  of  any  partide  in  one  of 
the  bodies  with  that  of  any  particle  of  the  other;  for 
as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  this 
comparison  can  establish  no  ratia  But  we  familiarly 
compare  such  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  turns 
which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  we  say  that  the  se« 
cond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  60  times  faster  than  the  mi- 
nute hand ;  now  this  comparison  is  equally  just  in  any 
part  ii£  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.  While  the  minute  hand 
moves  round  one  degree,  the  second-hand  raovea  60  ; 
therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet  in  the  line 
uniformly  described  by  a  body  in  its  progressive  motion 
is  a  proper  measure  of  i^a  progressive  velocity,  so  the 
number  of  degrees  described  by  any  particle  of  a  whirls 
ing  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of  rotatiou, 
or  the  angle  described  by  any  radius  vector  of  that  body, 
is  a  pro]ier  measure  of  its  velocity  of  rotation.  And  in 
this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two  bodies  be  compar- 
ed ;  and  the  vekcity  is  with  propriety  termed  angular 

VBLOCITY. 

An  angle  is  directly  as  the  length  of  the  circumfe- 
rence on  which  It  stands,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  lie  expressed  by  the  fracU'on  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and  Che  deQominator 
the  radius.     Thus  the  angle  PC  p  may  be  expressed  by 

^T^.    This  fraction  expresses  the  portion  of  the  radius 

which  is  equal  to  the  avefa  which  measures  the  angle; 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  usual  denomination  of  de- 
grees, by  knowing  that  one  degree/  or  the  360th  part 

of  the  circumference,  is- 
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57.256  ^^  **  ndiu;  or  that 
an  arch  of  57.S96  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius. 

\Mien  a  solid  body  receives  an  iirpulse  on  any  ono 
point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving 
^JP^^"  tbroe,  it  cannot  move  without  the  other  poinU  also  mov- 
n  one  body  ^"ff-  ^^  whatever  is  the  motion  of  any  particle,  that 
n  each  particle  must  be  conceived  as  urg^d  by  a  force  precisely 
Kber.  competent  to  the  production  of  that  motion,  by  acting 

immediately  on  the  particle  itseK.  If  thia  is  not  the 
particle  imme^liately  acted  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
force  which  really  impels  it  is  a  force  arising  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im- 
pelled by  the  externalibrce  is  pressed  towards  its  neigh- 


bouring particles,  or  is  drawn  away  (rem  them ;  and,  Rotatioa* 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  connecting  forces  are  ^^y  ^ 
brought  into  action,  or  are  excited ;  they  act  on  the 
particles  adjoining,  and  change,  or  tend  to  change, 
their  distances  from  the  partides  immediately  beyond 
them ;  and  thus  the  fortes  which  connect  this  next  se^ 
ries  of  particles  are  also  excited,  and  another  aeries  of 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  feroes ;  and  this  goes 
on  through  tbe  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par- 
ticle, whose  motion  we  are  considering.  The  forces 
which  connect  jt  with  the  ar^oining  series  of  partides 
are  exdted,  and  the  particle  is  moved.  We  frequently 
say  that  the  external  moving  force  is  propagated  through 
the  body  to  the  distant  particle ;  but  this  is  not  accu- 
rate. The  partide  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by 
the  forces  which  connect  it  with  those  adjoining.  It 
will  greatly  assist  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  distant  partide,  it  me  con- 
sider the  particles  as  so  many  little  balls,  connected  with 
each  other  by  slender  spiral  springs  like  cork-screws. 
This  would  compose  a  mass  whidi  would  be  compres- 
sible, or  which  could  be  stretched,  &c.  And  if  we  give 
an  impulse  to  one  of  these  balls,  we  shall  set  the  whole 
assemblage  in  motion  round  any  axis  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  support  it  Now  any  one  of  these  balls  is  really 
and  immediately  moved  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spiral 
wires  whidi  join  it  to  its  jieighbonrs.  9 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  natore  of  these  The  forces 
connecting  forces.     1 1  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe-  tiy  which 
nomena  which  are  their  effects.     These  are  various,  al-  *^*  ^^ 
most  beyond  description ;  but  the  mechanical  philoso- ^J^  ^^ 
pher  has  little  to  do  with  this  variety.    The  distinctions  each  other 
which  are  the  immediate  causes  of  fluidity,  of  hardness,  aic  equal, 
softness,  elasticity,  ductility,  are  not  of  very  diiBcult  >a<^  the 
conception.     There  is  one  general  fact  which  is  suffir  <»'>^'*««»- 
cient  for  our  present  purpose— -the  forces  by  which  the  ^'*' 
particles  of  bodies  act  on  eadi  other  are  equal.     l*his 
is  a  matter  of  nnexcepted  experience ;  and  no  other 
jfoundation  can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical 
nature. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  law  is,  that  when  9 
two  external  foaoes  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  solid  body  (or  rather  when  a  solid  body 
iM  in  equilibrium  lietween  two  external  forces),  these 
forces  are  equal  and  opposite ;  for  the  force  A  is  in 
fiict  an  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  opposite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  the  farce  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  all  the  forces  whidi  connect  that 
partide  with  the  series  of  partides  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. This  resulting  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  c^ 
which  it  results.  The  uee  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab- 
bneviate  langui^e.  ThU  first  set  of  connecting  forcei 
consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  forces  corresponding  to 
each  partide  of  the  series,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  opposite  force  corresponding  to  it :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  which  the  first  series  of  particles 
acts  on  that  to  which  tbe  external  force  A  is  applied,  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  compound  force  which  con- 
nectd  this  first  series  with  the  next  series.  And  the 
seme  thing  must  be  said  of  each  Succeeding  series  of 
particles,  till  we  come  at  last  to  the  particle  to  which 
the  external  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  force 
exerted  by  thia  particle  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  ex- 
ternal ' 
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temal  force;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  second  series  of  particles  on  that  side ; 
Jierefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo- 
site, h       . 

It  results  from  this  proposition,  that  vohen  any  number 
vf  external  f 09  ce9  are  applied  to  a  svHd  bod^,  and  it  is  in 
equilibrio  betweeti  them,  they  are  such  as  nfmdd  be  in  ^k<- 
librio  ifthetf  were  all  appUed  to  one  point.  Let  the  ror- 
ces  a  A,  6  B,  c  C  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  solid  bpdy^  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in' 
equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  opposite  force,  A  a,  re- 
sulting from  the  composition  of  the  force  AD,  which' 
connects  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
which  connects  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  6  B  is  im-- 
mediately  in  equilibrio  with  Q  fi,  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  BF  and  BG  ;  and  c  C  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  C  x  of  the  forces  CH  and  CI.  We 
shall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  we  suppose  the  three 
forces  Aa,Bb,  C  c/to  be  exerted  by  means  of  thread  i^ 
pulling  at  the  solid  body.  The  connecting  parts  be- 
tween A  and  B,  as  also  between  A  and  C,  are  stretch- 
ed. The  lines  AB  and  AC  maybe  considered  as  clas- 
tic threads.  Each  thread  is  equally  stretched  through 
its  whole  length ;  atid  therefore  if  we  take  AD  to  re- 
present the  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held 
back  by  the  particle  H,  and  if  we  would  also  represent 
the  force  with  which  B  is  held  back  by  A,  we  must 
make  BF  equal  to  AD.  Now  <N0  9.),  the  forces  AD 
and  BF  are  equal  and  opposite ;  so  are  the  farces  A£ 
snd  CI ;  so  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  six  forces  AD,  BF,  BG,  CH,  <  I, 
AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  tlie  particle  would 
be  in  equilibrio ;  for  each  force  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  opposite  force :  and  if  the  force  A  a  were 
applied  in  place  of*  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  would 
remain,  because  A  a  is  equivalent  to  AD  and  AE. 
The  same  is  true  of  H  j8  and  C  x.  Therefore  if  the 
three  forces  '^  m,,  b-0,  i  %  were  applied  to  one  point, 
they  would  he  in  equilibrio.  C  onsequently  if  the  three 
forces  0  A,  6  B,  c  C,  which  are  respectively  equal  and 
opposite  to  A  a,  H  ft C  »,  are  so  applied,  tney  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  It  is  pkin  th;  t  this  demonstration  may 
be  extended  to  any  nutr^ber  of  forces. 

We  may  just  remark  by  the  bye  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equilibrio,  they  are  acting  in  one  plane ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  tliey  are  really  directed  to 
one  point :  ^orAi^  one  of  them  roust  be  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two ;  and  this  equiva- 
lentis  thediagonai  of  a  parallelogram^of  which  the  other 
two  are  the  sides,  and  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  any  pa- 
rallelogram are  in  tme  plane ;  and  since  they  are  in  one 
plane,andanyoneof  them  is  inequilibrio-with  the  equi- 
valent of  the  other  two,  it  mu^t  pass  through  the  same 
point  with  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through  the  point  of 
concourse  of  the  other  two. 

These  very  simple  propositions  Are  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  statics,  and  render  it  a  very  simple 
branch  of  mechanical  8<  ience.  It  has  been  made  ab- 
struse by  our  very  attempts  to  simplify  it.     Many  ela- 


borate treatises  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental  *^^^' 
property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been'  ^"^^^"^ 
thought  next  to  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  demonstrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  straight  lever  when  the  parallel 
forces  are  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  ful- 
crum. 11 

We  think  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonse-  Meduml- 
nex,  D'Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extrteiely  ingenious ;  ^  adeiice 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  such  a  state  of  con-  ^^[J^ 
ception  ^t  it  cannot  refuse  the  truth  of  the  proposi-  ^tmse  by 
tion ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton'?,  they  labour  under  attempa  at 
the  disadvantag'e  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen-  ^mplifici- 
surable  distances  and  forces.     Mr  Vince's,  in  the  Phi-*""^ 
losephical  Transactions  for  1 794,  is  the  most  ingenioua 
of  them  a)l ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occur* 
red  long  ago.  The  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arisen  from' 
the  attempt  to  simplify  the  matter  by  considering  ale« 
ver  as  an  inflexible  straight  line.     Had  it  been  takes 
out  of  this  abstract  form,  and  considered  as  what  it  rea1« 
ly  is,  a  natural  body,  of  some  size,  having  its  |uirticles 
connected  by  equal  and  opposite  forces,  all  difficulty 
would  have  vanitihed.  .. 

That  we  may  apply  these  propositions  to  explain  the  Mode  of 
motion  of  rotation,  we  must  recollect  an  unquestionable  oonocini^ 
proposition  in  dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces  ^>d*S>^- 
any  motion  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  which  *"^*°^"f 
would  prevent  it,  when  applied  in  the  same  place  and  in  i^^^"* 
Uie  s  tme  line,  or  which  would  extinguish  it  in  the  same 
time  in  whiih  we  suppose  it  *o  be  produced.     There- 
fore the  force  vliich  ts  excired  ar>d  made  to  act  on  any 
particle  of  a  body  by  the  action  of  an  external  force  t>it 
another  particle,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  move  round  an  axis, 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied 
to  that  pnrt'icle  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  be  in 
eqniUbrio  with  the  external  force. 

The  only  distinct  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni* 
tude  of  any  moving  force  is  the*  quantity  of  n(iotioni 
wliich  it  can  produce  by  actingunifbrmty  during  some 
grven  time  This  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  oi  known  bulk.-  Thuii 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  of  matter  «ct- 
ingoTi  it  for  a  second  will  cause  it  to  fall  16  feet  with 
an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
state  such  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
52  feet  in  a  second ;  which  we  call  communicating  the 
velocity  of  SS  feet  per  second.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  best  way  of  acquiring  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
rogatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
acting  uniformly  during  some  known  time. 

Let  a  solid  body  turn  round  an  axis  passing  through  ^^  ^^ 
the  point  C  {dfi;.  «.)  perptndicular  to  the  plane  of  this  ^^g^ 
fii.ure.     Let  this  rotation  be  supposed  to  be  produced  qf^^^n^ 
by  an  external  force  acting  in  the  direction  FP.     Let  oHKioiii.    * 
fhrs  force  be  such,  that  if  the  body*  were  free,  that  is.  Fig.  3. 
unconnected  with  any  axis  supporteil  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  acting'  uniformly  during  a  small  moment  ox 
time,  cause  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (a)  to  describe  a 
line  of  acertain  length  parallel  to  FP.     Thia  we  know 
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{i)  We  take  this  term  in  its  usual  sense,  as  expressing  that  point  where  the  sum  of  the  equal  gravitations  of 
/each  particle  may  be  supposed  united.  It  is  by  no  means  (though  commonly  supposed)  the  point  where  die  equi- 
valent of  the  real  gravitations  of  the  particles  may  be  supposed  to  act,  and  to  produce  the  same  mod<Hi  as  when 
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to  be  the  efTect  of  a  moving  force  actinsf  on  any  solid 
'  body  in  free  space.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
describe  a  straight  Hue.  Other  particles  may  chnnce  to 
movedifferently,  if  the  body^  besides  its  progressive  mo* 
tion,  has  also  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
ease.  Draw  Gl  parallel  to  FP.  and  make  GI  to  GC 
as  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  comma- 
nicate  to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un- 
connected with  a  supported  axis),  to  thie  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  same  time  round  the  axis 
C  c.  Also  let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  or 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  m  GI  will 
express  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 
and  is  a  proper  measure  of  it  as  a  moving  force;  for 
GI  is  twice  the  space  described  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  since  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  passing  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  to 
move  with  the  velocity  and  in  the  direction,  GH,  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  CG  (N^  2.).  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direction  AL,  perpendicular  to 
CA.  Moreover,  the  vi  locities  of  the  different  particles 
are  as  their  radii  vectures ;  and  CG  is  actually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  expresses  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
in  G.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like  manner  express  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  A.  If  A  express  its  quantity 
of  matter,  A.CA  will  express  its  quantity  of  motion, 
and  will  represent  the  force  which  would  produce  it  by 
acting  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time. 

We  expressed  the  external  moving  force  by  nr.GI. 
Part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  A.CA, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  discover  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obser- 
vations show  U9,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal  to 
the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  in  the  direction 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A.CA  applied  to  A  in  the 
direction  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  le- 
ver ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  an<^le8  at  A  and 
P)  we  must  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A.CA  to 
the  balancing  pressure,  which  must  be  exerted  at  P,  on 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.     This  pressure  is  therefore 

A.CA.CA      A.CA«       .  ^    ,       ^_  ^      - 

-or  —TTTz-'    As  we  took  m.GI  for  the  mea- 
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anre  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve- 
lociQr  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  whole  body 
moving  in  free  space,  we  may  take  G  t  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 

A  CA* 
the  pressure     '        ,  and  then  this  pressure  will  be 
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properly  expressed  by  fn.G  t.    In  like  manner,  ma  k  may    ^otatioii. 
express  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  in    ^•V^'' 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  all  the  particle* 
of  the  body. 

It  must  be  desirable  to  see  the  manner  in  whit  h  the 
forces  are  really  concerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif- 
ferent particles. 

Suppose  the  external  force  to  act  immediately  on 
the  external  particle  F.     The  line  FC  <^onnecting  this* 
particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  stretched  or  com-' 
pressed  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.      It  is  plain  that,   in  the  drcumstancet 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC  is  compressed, 
and  the  axis  is  poshed  by  it  against  its  supports  ia* 
the  direction  CX;   and  the  body  must,  on  this  ac- 
count, resist  in  the  opposite  direction  Fj^     The  par- 
ticle A  is  dragged  ou(  of  its  position,  and  made  to  be- 
gin its  motion  in  the  direction  AL  perpendicular  to^ 
AC     This  cannot  be,  unless  by  the  connexion  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.     A  resists  by  its  inertia,  and  there- 
fore both  AC  and  AF  are  stretched  by  dragging  it  into 
motion.      By  this  resistance  the  line  AC  tends   to 
contract  itself  again,  and  it  pulls  C  in  the  direction 
C  c,  and  A  in  the  direction  A  a ;  and  if  we  take  C  v 
to  represent  the  action  on  C,  A  a  must  be  taken  equal 
to  it.     In  like  manner  AF  is  stretched  and  tends  to 
contract,  pulling  F  in  the  direction  F  p  and  A  in  the 
direction  A  a  with  equal  forces.     Thus  the  particle  A  ia 
pulled  in  the  directions  A  a  and  A  a ;  the  particle  F  ia 
pulled  in  the  direction  Fp,  and  pushed  inthedirectionF/; 
and  C  is  pulled  in  the  direction  Cc,  and  pushed  in  the  di- 
rection C X.  Aa  and  A  a  have  produced  their  equivalent' 
AL,  by  which  A  is  dragged  into  motion ;  F^  and  F  ^ 
produce  their  equivalent  F  g,  by  which  the  external 
force  is  resisted,  and  F  g  is  equal  and  opposite  to  mXii  ; 
the  forces  C  c  and  C  n  produce  their  equivalent  Cd  by 
which  the  axis  is  pressed  on  its  supports,  and  this  is  re- 
sisted by  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction  of  the  supporta 
in  the  direction  d  C.     The  forces  therefore  which  ex- 
cite in  the  body  the  motion  A.AL  are  both  external, 
via.  the  impelling  force  gF,  and  the  supporting  force 
dC.     AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  immediate  equiva- 
lent of  Aa  and  Aa,  but  also  the  remote  equivalent  ot 
g  F  and  d  C.     We  may  therefore  asoerUin  the  propor- 
tion of  gF  (that  is,  o£m.Gi)  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.AC), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.    gF  is  to- 
aL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  g  F  to  F  f 
or  A  a,  and  pf  a  to  AL.      But  we  shall  obtain  it 
more  easily  by  considering  g  F  as  the  equivalent  of  AL 
and  dC.    By  what  has  been  demonstrated  above,  the 
P  p  directiona 


acting  on  each  partide  separately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  particles  graviute  alike,  and  in  parallel  di- 
rections. If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different  particles 
would  neither  be  near!y  equal  nor  in  parallel  lines ;  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity,  on  which  the  equi- 
valent of  its  whole  gravitation  may  be  supposed  to  act,  would  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to  denomi- 
nate the  point  G,  as  usually  determined,  by  its  matbeoutieal  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centre  of  posi- 
tion ;  becriuse  iu  distance  from  any  plane,  or  its  position  with  respect  to  any  plane,  is  the  average  distance  and 
position  of  all  the  particles.  The  true  designation  of  G  is  <'  die  point  through  which  if  any  jdane  whatever  he 
made  to  pass,  and  if  perpendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  the  sum  of  all  the  perpendiculars 
on  one  side  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fumof  aU  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  side." 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G  by  its  mechanical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centbb  of  inertia  ;  for  this 
IS  equal  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  same  direction :  and  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  gravity,  but  of  in^tia,  that     ^ 
Ibe  body  describes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FP.    We  wish  thia  remark  to  be  kept  MfzSH'K^CnOOQlC 
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Hrec^ODM  of  the  three  forces  g  T,  AL,  and  d  C  must 
meet  in  one  point  £^  and  ^  F  must  be  equal  to  the  dia- 
gonal /£  of  the  parallelogram  Eett,  of  which  the 
sides  "Ee,  £f  .are  respectively  equal  to  AL  and  dC. 
Now  <  £  is  to  E  c  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  ieE  to  the 
eine  of  the  angle  Eie,  that  is^  as  the  sine  of  C£A  to 
the  sine  of  CEP,  that  is,  aa  CA  to  CP,  aa  we  have  al- 
ready  demonstrated  by  the  property  of  the  lerer.  Wc 
preferred  thatdemcmstraticm  astheahorteat,  and  as  abun- 
dantly familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  me- 
chanism of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  reader 
will  observe,  that  this  other  demongtration  i»  nothing 
but  the  demonstration  by  the  lever  expanded  into  its 
•gwn  elements.  Having  once  made  our  readers  sensible 
of  this  internal  process  of  the  excitement  and  operation 
ai  the  forces  which  connect  the  particles,  we  shall  not 
again  have  recourse  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  all  die  forces  g  F,  or 
flR.G  t,  must  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  m.GI. 
that  m.P|9  may  be=rm.GI.     That  is,  we  must  have 

A.CA* 
iw.GI=  r^~c^  *  ®'*  because  CP  is  given  when  the 

position  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  must  have  m.GI 

/»A.  C  A' 

*y  '  p  ,  where  both  A  and  CA  are  variable  quan- 
tities. 

This  equation  gives  us  »?lGI.CP= /^A-CA*.     Now 

we  learn  in  mechipica  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap- 
plied to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcrum,  in  opposition  to  any  resistance  what- 
ever, is  expressed  by  die  product  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fUcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  direction.  Therefore  we  may  call  m.GI.CP  the  mo- 
mentum (b),  eno*gy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 
m.GI.    And  in  like  manner  /*A.CA*  is  the  sum  of 

the  momenta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in  actual 
rotation';  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen- 
tum m.GI.CP  to  produce  it,  this  momentum  balances, 
and  therefore  may  express  the  energy  of  all  the  resist- 
ances made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  tno* 
tion  of  rotation.  Or/A.C\*  may  express  it  Or, 
take  p  to  represent  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  par- 
ticle, and  r  to  represent  its  radius  vector,  or  distance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation, y*;;.r^  wiU  express  the  momen- 
tum of  inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  external  force  m.GI,  acting  in'  the 
direction  FP,  and  the  combined  mcmienta  of  the  inerw 
tia  ot  all  the  partidea  of  the  whirling  body,  is  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  eqiiation  m.GI.CP=/A.CA*,=:./'fj  ?•*. 
The  usual  way  of  studying  elementary  mechanics  gives 
lis  the  habit  of  associating  tlie  word  equilibrium  with 
4  state  of  rest ;  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge  so 


imperfect  But  there  is  the  same  equilibrium  of  the 
actual  immediate  pressures  when  motion  ensues  firom 
die  action.  When  a  weight  A  descending  raises  a 
smaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  passing  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  stretched  between  the  act* 
ing  and  resisting  weights.  The  strain  on  this  thread  ia 
undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  acdng  on  Bj 
and  the  immediate  resisting  force  acting  on  A. 

The  iaaaoe  equation  gives  us  GI=::^^-~-p . 


Rotat 


Now  GI :  CG= 


_/p>r« 


III.CP 


CG,  =fp.f^  :  W.CP.CG  ;        1 


but  GG  represents  die  velocity  of  the  centre.  Hence 
we  derive  this  fundamental  propositiony;?.r* :  m.CP.CG 
=  GI  :  CG ;  or,  that/p.r*  is  to  wi.CP.CG  as  the  ve- 
locity of  the  body  moving  freely  to  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Therefore  die  velocity  of  die  centre  isrr^^^^!^ 

m,         1     •.       r                •  *   T>    •       «.GI.CP.CB 
The    veloaty  of  any   pomt  B  is  = ■% — ^ . 

This  fi'action  represents  the  length  of  the  arch  de- 
scribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  same  time  that  the  body 
unconnected  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  descri- 
bed GI. 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 

the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  =     *      '    — 

It  may  be  here  asked,  how  this  fracdon  can  express  an 
angle  ?  It  evidently  expresses  a  number ;  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  same  dlmensionst, 
namely,  surfaces.  It  therefore  expresses  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  measuring  the 
angle,  such  as  ^,  J,  f ,  &c«  And  to  have  this  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  the  radius  is 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  pardde  A  the  line  A  a'  perpendi- 
cular to  CG,  and  join  AG.  Then  CA*  =  GA*  + 
CG*  =J=  2  CG  X  G II.  Therefore  /  CA*  =/G A*  + 
/CG=t=/2CG  X  Ga,  =/GA*  +  fii^CG*=t= 
/  S  CGxG  a.  But  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  sum  of  all  the  +  G  a  ia  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  — Ga;  and  th««fore=±:/2  GC+Ga  is  no- 
thing ;    and   therefore  /C  A*  =  /  G  A*  +  m.  C  G*. 

til  G I    C  P 
Therefore  yc A*  or  fpt^  is  smallest,  and — '       '^    ■ 

is  greatest  when  m.CG*  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is  no- 
thing ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  absolute  quandty  of  modon  in  the  whirling  bo- 


(b)  The  word  moffr^ff/tim  is  very  carelessly  used  by  our  mechanical  writers.  It  is  frequently  employer]  to  ex- 
press the  product  of  the  quantity  of  > matter  and  velocity,  that  is,  the  quandty  of  motion ;  and  it  is  also  used  (^vith 
strict  propriety  of  language)  to  express  the  poweh  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  motion  in  the  circum- 
stances in  wliich  it  acts.  VVe  wish  to  confine  it  to  this  use  alone.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  adhered  rigidly  to  th's  em- 
ployment of  the  term  (indeed  no  man  exceeds  him  in  precision  of  expression),  even  whe6  he  used  it  to  express 
the  quantity  of  modon  :  for  in  these  instances  the  energy  of  diis  quantity  of  motion,  as  moditied  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  action,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  die  quantity  of  motion.  ^ 
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dy,  or  the  eum  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles^  is 
m.Gt.CPJp^     For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 

m.Gt.CP.pr 

fP^  ' 
The  resistance  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to/p  rK 
For  this  must  be  measured  by  the  forces  which  must  be 
umilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  same  angular 
motion  or  angular  velocity.  Thus  let  one  external 
force  be  m .  GI>  and  the  other  m .  71.— Let  both  be  ap- 
plied  at  the  distance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  vector 
in  the  one  body,  and  f  in  the  other ;  now  the  angitlar 

,    .  .    m.GI.CP       -m.v/.CP  ,  , 

velocities ^ — = —  and  — tt-t —  are  equal  by  sup- 

fP^  Jpf 

position.     Therefore  m .  GI :  m .  yi=:/p  r*  :fp  {*. 

As  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
space  a  given  force  always  produces  the  same  quantity  of 
motion ;  so  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies 
obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  distance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  Same 

Quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  may  easily  be  de* 
uced  (and  we  shall  do  it  ailerwards),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  is  preserved,  so  in  the  communica- 
tion of  motion  among  whirling  bodies  the  same  quantity 
of  whirling  motion  is  preserved. 

This  is  a  proposition  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
practical  mechanics^  and  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  fundamental  proposition  with  respect  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work ;  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  set  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vo« 
lume  Ixvi.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  shall  give  an  ex-  - 
ample  by  and  bye  of  the  utility  of  the  proposition,  show- 
ing how  exceedingly  imperfect  the  usual  theories  of 
mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed  on  this  principle. 
16  With  respect  to  the  general  proposition  from  which 

all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  we  must  observe, 
that  the  demonstration  is  not  restricted  to  the  time  ne- 
oessaryfor  causing  each  particle  to  describe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  rector.     We  assumed  the  radius  vector  as 
the  measure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  simplify  the  nota- 
tion     Both  the  progressive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac- 
celerated, when  we  suppose  the  external  force  to  act  uni« 
fbrmly  during  any  time  whatever ;  and  the  spaces  de* 
scribed  by  each  motion  in  the  same  time  are  in  a  con- 
stant ratio.   The  formulae  may  therefore  with  equal  pro- 
priety represent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  dif« 
IT       ferent  case?. 
^^pv*      It  must  also  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
^  tat     '^P^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  particles  of  the  body  are  in  one 
mmuih  V"^^»  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  moving  force  acts  in  a  line  FP  ly- 
*>?P«ed  in  ing  <^l9o  in  this  plane.    This  was  tacitly  allowed,  mere- 
^  Fboe.   ly  to  make  the  present  investigation  (  which  is  addressed 
diiefly  to  the  practical  mechanic)  more  familiar  and 
easy.     The  equilibrium  bet\reen  the  force  A  x  CA, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  the 
force  m   G  I  employed  it  P  or  F,  in  order  to  excite*  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  lieen  precisely  the  same  although 
the  lines  AC  and  FP  lud  been  in  different  planes,  pro* 


vided  only  that  these  planes  were  parallel.  Thi^  is 
known  to  every  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
wheel  and  axle.  Rut  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  act  in  a  pUne  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation  of 
the  dii&rent  particles,  it  must  be  resolved  into  two  forces, 
one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  these  pknes,  or  parallei 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  plane  of 
rotation.  And  it  is  this  last  only  that  we  consider  as 
the  moving  force ;  the  other  tends  aaerely  to  push  the 
body  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  but  has  no  tendency  to 
turn  it  round  that  axis.  Whoi  we  come  to  consider 
the  rotation  of  a  body  perfectly  free,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumstance.  But  there 
are  several  important  mechanical  propositions  which  do 
not  require  this.  28 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  estimated  by  that  of  its  The  motloa 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.     The  difierenoe  ^^  ^^7 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  body  and  J?JJJJ^ 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  an  ;  J  ccotte  of 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  connexion  which  the  gnvitj, 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ao  &€^ 
tipn  of  the  points  of  support  on  this  axis.     This  ac- 
tion must  be  considered  as  another  emUmul  force,  com* 
bined  with  that  which  acts  on  the  particle  P,  and  there- 
fore must  be  such  as,  if  combined  with  it^  would  pro- 
duce the  very  motion  which  we  observe.     That  is,  if 
we  suppose  the  body  unconnected  with  any  fixed  points, 
but  as  having  its  axis  acted  on  by  the  same  forces  which 
these  points  exert,  the  body  would  turn  as  We  observe  it 
to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  rest. 

Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  psrallelo* 
gram  GIHK.  It  is  plain  Uiat  m  .  GK  must  represent 
Uie  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  points. 

If  therefore  OI  should  coincide  with  GH,  and  the 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vanities,  and 
the  body  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting  any 
pressure  on  the  points  of  support;  and  the  initial  tnotimi 
is  the  same  as  lif  the  body  were  free.  Or,  tlie  axis  at 
C  is  then  a  spoffianemis  axis  of  conversion. 

That  this  may  be  the  citse,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  external  force  act  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  CG;  for  GI  is  always  parallel  to 
FP :  it  being  a  leading  proposition  in  dynamics,  that 
when  a  moving  force  acts  on  any  part  whatever  of  a 
solid  body,  unoonnected  with  fixed  points,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  that  force.    In  &  next  place  GH 

must  be  equal  to  GI ;  that  is,  (N^  21)  "^^'^  •  CP .  CG 


29 


30 


is  equal  to  GI,  or 


Jpr^ 

!!i:^^^=1,andCP=-^rl.. 
Jp  r*  m .  Ctr 


The  equation  CP  =  ^^^^  gives  us  »» .  CG .  CP 

=zfpr^,  =/A  .CA«.  But  it  was  shown  (N®  23), 
that /A  .  CA«  =/A  .  GA«  +  m  .  CG*.  Therefore 
/A  .  GA«  =  TO  .  CG  .  CP  —  m  .  CG  .  CG,  =  m  .  CG 
(CP  —  CG),  =  m  .  CG  .  CP.  Therefore  we  have 
(for  another  determination  of  the  point  of  i.v  pulse  P 
so  as  to  annihilate  all  pressure  on  the  axis)  GP=s 

/A.  GA«     ^.   .  „     ,  .,     .     .     , 
QfT-*     This  IS  generally  the  most  easily  obtamed, 

the  mathematical  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
well  knotm*  r  ^  1 
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N.B.  Whtti  CP  =  "j^^  we  shall  always  hare  the 

%elocUy  of  the  centre  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  free, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  pressure  on  the  points  of  sup-* 
port,  unless  PP  be  also  perpendicular  to  CG.  In  other 
positions  of  FP  the  pressure  on  tlie  axis,  or  on  its  points 

33  of  support,  will  be  m.  GI  x  2  sin.  GCP. 

AdTantage       It  would  be  a  desirable  thing  in  our  machines  which 
•f  ■■»™*"  cferive  their  efficacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply 
^y^^    '  the  pressures  arising  from  the  power  and  from  the  resist- 
the  pnsviM  ance  opposed  by  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  anni- 
m  mt  nip-  hilate  or  diminish  this  pressure  on  the  supports  of  the 
ports  of  the  axis  of  motion.     Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 
MM  of  mo-  Q^^  whaX,  may  be  done ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper^ 
'      \  nay  necessary,  to  know  what  are  the  pressures  in  the 
points  of  support     If  we  are  ii^norant  of  this,  we  shall 
run  ttie  risk  oK  our  machine  failing  in  those  parts ;  and 
«ur  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needless  and  ill  disposed  strength.  In  the  ordinary  the« 
•ries  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  principles 
•f  equilibrium,  the  pressure  on  the  points  of  support 
(exclusive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine itself)  is  stated  as  the  same  as  if  the  moving  and 
resisting  forces  were  applied  immediately  to  these  points 
in  their  own  directions.     But  this  is  in  all  cases  errone- 
ous ;  and,  in  cases  of  swift  motions,  it  is  greatly  so.     We 
may  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  simple  instance. 
Suppose  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other ;  the 
pressure  of  tbe  aids  on  its  support  is  eleven  pounds,  ac- 
oorditig  to  die  usual  rule ;  whereas  we  shall  find  it  only 
3y\.     For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  1,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  10  x  1 — 1  X  1)  = 
9;  and  themomcntum  of  inertia  is  10  x  1*  +  1  X  1*. 
(N^  1 8.)  =  ]  1.     Therefore  the  angular  veUx^ity  is  jV 
But  the  distance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  Uie 
axis  of  motion  is  also  y\,  because  we  may  suppose  the 
two  weights  in  contact  with  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley.     Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
IS  t\  X  i\,  =  iVt  ^  **«  natural  velocity.     It  is  there- 
fore ^minished  yVi  by  the  figure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul- 
ley, and  the  1 1  pcn^nd»  press  it  with  jYj  of  their  weight, 

34  that  i8>  with  3j\  pounds^ 

Of  knowing^     Since  all  our  machines  consist  of  inert  matter,  which 
the  momen-  requires  foree  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  stop  it,  or  to 
turn  of  in.    ^^^^  jtjg  motion,  it  is  plain  that  some  of  our  natural 
power  is  expended  in  producing  this  effect;  and  since 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  state  the  proportion 
between  the  power  and  resistance  which  will  preserve 
the  machine  at  rest,  our  knowledge  of  the  ilctual  per» 
formance  of  a  mactiine  is  iropertiect,  unless  we  know 
how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed.     It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  stated  in  opposition  tathe 
resistance  opposed  by  the  work..    This  renders  it  pro- 
per to  give  some  general  propositions,  whidi  enable  us 
85        to  compute  this  with  ease, 
and  eoQse-        It  would  be  very  cot)venient,,  for  instance,  to  know 
qucnily  the  ^^^  p^j^^  ,j^  ^^jch  we  might  suppose  the  whole  rota- 
^^^  tory  part  of  the  machine  concentrated ;  because  then  we 
m^come     could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  is, 
ii.  and  what  force  we  must  apply  to  the  impelled  point  of 

the  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  desired  velo- 
city. 
Fig.  3.  Let  s,  fig.  S.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 


etua: 
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the  supported  axis  passing  through  C ;  that  is,  let  S  be  n«>isti«. 
such  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  ' 

collected  there,  a  force  applied  at  P  will  produce  the 
same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  fbmL 

The  whole  matter  being  collected  at  S,  the  expression 
«i.GI.Cl>    ^    -  ■  f»  GI  CP 

inr.'t^  of  the  angular  velocity  becomes  -^ — ^ 

( N^  22.) ;  and  these  are  equal  by  supposition.  There- 
forefp  f^=^m .  CS«,  and  CSzizJjjjl, 

This  point  S  has  been  called  the  CentfiE  of  Gtiu« 

TION. 

.     In  a  line  or  slender  rod,  such  as  a  working  beam,  or 

the  spoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  CS  is  s/k  of  its 
len^h.  ^  ^ 

In  a  circle  or  cylinder,  such  as  the  solid  drum  of  a 
capstane,  CS= Vi  its  radius,  or  nearly  j\.  But  if  it 
turns  round  one  of  its  diameters,  CS=i  radius. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  CS 
=r.'>diu3  nearly. 

If  it  turn  round  a  diameter,  CS  =  ^\  radius.  The 
surface  of  a  sphere,  or  a  thin  spherical  shell,  turi?ing 

round  a  diameter,  has  CS=Vf  radius,  or  nearly  } 
or  f 

A  solid  sphere  turning  round  a  diarreter  has  CS 
= V I  radius  or  nearly  j\.  This  is  useful  in  the  pro- 
blem of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  We  may  ob- 
serve by  the  way,  that  if  we  consider  the  whirling  body 
as  a  system  of  several  bodies  with  rigid  or  inflexible  con- 
nections, we  may  consider  all  the  nuitter  of  each  of  these 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  whole  will  be  the  same  ;  for  thia  does  not 

change  the  value  of  •^^^. 

m.  _ 

There  is  another  way  of  making  this  correction  of  A  smpkr 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowinsr  for  the  inertia  of  mode  of  il- 
the  machine  itself,  which  is  rather  simpler  than  the  one  ^1!!*^*^ 
now  given.     We  can  suppose  a  quantity  of  matter  col-  2* n^T* 
lected  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied,  chines, 
such  that  its  inertia  will^  oppose  the  same  re.<(istance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sop- 
pose  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
instead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 

/"of* 
matterrz^^^ ,  collected  at  P;  the  moving  force  will 

produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body,  in 
its  natural  form.     For  the  angular  velocity  in  this  case 
m.GI.CP 

must  be  fP^ rp«  (^^  ^^0  ^^^^ ^  =^V-^     >  ^e 

same  as  before.  ^^ 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Ceativ  of 
axis,  that  if  all  ihe  matter  of  the  body  were  collected  < 
there,  and  an  external  force  fn.GI  applied  to  it  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  CO,  it 
will  produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  same  inclination  to 
the  line  CG. 

In  tfcis  case,  the  angular  velocity  must  be — —p^j* — » 
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(N*  22.x  which  18  =— .    This  must   be  equal  (by 

supposition)  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the  same 
force  »i.GI  is  applied  in  the  same  inclination  to  G. — 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  case  must  be  ~ — V— 

fpr* 

TK-.^r«.-.         u         ^^        w.  GI.CG  ,  CO 

Therefore  we  have  /^S  =  -r~^—f  "»d  ^t^^ 

CU  Jpr*  GI 

-^^ and  CO    z=,^-^-— 


m.  GI.  CG  • 
GO=^J^' 


1W.CG" 


Aho,asinN<>31, 


m.CG 


5»  This  point  O  has  several  remarkable  properties. 

Uotfk.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 

^  ip*'-  body  swinging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
"■  its  weight  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per- 
form its  oscillations  in  the  same  time.  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  supposed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  Ae  body  is  collected  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  also;  and  if  CG 
have  the  same  inclination  to  the  horiaon  in  the  first  case 
that  CO  has  in  the  second,  the  action  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  same  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two 
bodies  wiU  acquire  the  i^ame  angular  velocity ;  that  is, 
they  will  descend  from  this  situation  to  the  vertical  si- 
tuation (that  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  same 
time.  These  two  bodies  will  therefore  oscillate  \\\  equal 
times.  For  this  reason,  the  point  O  ^o  taken  in  the  line 
CG,  which  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 

that  CO  iscqualto  -^^'  ^.^'  ,  or  GO  =  ^^j^^', 
III.  CC  m.  CG 

is  called  the  Ckntre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body ;  and 

a  heavy  point  suspended  by  a  thread  of  the  length  CO 

is  called  its  equivalent  or  synchronous  pendulum,  or  the 

stnip^/Ten/yu^, corresponding  to  the  body  kself,  which 

ii  considered  as  a  comnound  pendulum,  or  as  consisting  of 

a  number  of  simple  pendulums,  which,  by  their  rigid 

connection  disturb  each  other's  motions. 

That  CO  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 

the  centre  of  oscillation,  O  must  be  in  the  line  CG, 

otherwise  it  would  not  rest  in  the  sameposition  with  the 

body,  when  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 

f  A  .  C  A* 
position.    The  equation  CO  z=  *^ — —7^  only  deter- 

mines  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the 
centre  of  suspension,  or  the  length  of  theequivalentsini^ 
pie  pendulum,  but  does  not  determine  the  precise  point 
of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  oscillation ;  a  cir- 
^  cumstance  also  necessary  in  some  cases. 
ifcrft  of  Mathematicians  have  determined  the  situation  of  this 

temin.  point  in  many  cases  of  frequent  occurrence.  Huyghens, 
ngitiiitiift.  in  his  Horohgium  OsciUatartum,  and  all  the  best  writers 
*■*  of  treatises  of  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in- 

vestigation at  length.  The  general  process  is,  to  mul- 
tiply every  particle  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  axis  of  suspension,  and  to  divide  the  sum  of  all  these 
-  ppoducts  by  the  product  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat- 
ter multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gnvity 
from  the  same  axis.  The  quotient  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  oscillation,  or  the  length  of.  the  equivalent 

r  f)  •  I*' 

simple  pradulum  :  for  CO  =  -~Tp. 


a.  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  straight  line,  suspended  by 
one  extremity,  CO  is  }  of  iU  length. 

b.  This  is  nearly  the  case  of  a  slender  rod  of  a  cylin- 
drical or  prismatic  shape.  It  would  be  exactly  so  if  all 
the  points  of  a  trakisverse  section  were  equally  distant 
from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  isosceles  triangle  suspended 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CO  is  }  of  iU  height 

d.  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  slender  triangle  (that 
is,  whose  height  many  times  exceeds  its  base)  swinging 
roiuid  its  vertex  in  any  direction. 

e  In  a  very  slender  cone  or  pyramid  swinging  from 
its  vertex,  CO  is  J  of  its  height  nearly. 

f.  If  a  sphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  suspended 
by  a  threat!  whose  weight  m^^y  be  neglected,  and  whose 
length  is  /,  the  distance  between  its  centre  of  suspen-i 

r* 


SOI 

Rotatiofu 


sion  and  centres  of  oscillation  is  a  +  r  +  } 


«+r 


ami 


G0= 


■ :  or,  if  we  con- 


the  distance  between  iU  centres  of  bulk  and  osctllatioii 
is|-^.     Thus,  in  a  common  second's  pendulum, 

whose  length  at  London  is  about  39)  inches,  the- 
centre  of  oscillation  will  be  found  about ,  Jg  of  an  inch 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  if  it.betwo  inches  in  dia* 
meter. 

g.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  distance  betAcen 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  oscillation,  where  B 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball.,  a  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  suspension  and  its  centre,  d  the  diameter  of  the 
ball,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  thread  or  rod, 
{\n>  +  iJ^)d^^lfv{ad  +  a^) 
(J  w  +  B)  a— J  d  w 
sider  the  weight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  (or  aa  expressed  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  the  .thready 

As  the  point  O,  determmed  as  above,  by  making        41 

CO  =  ^^f^»  w  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  body 

turning  round  C,  so  C  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the 

same  body  turning  round  O  :  for  resuming   A.C  \  in 

place  of  p  r,  we  liave  /  A.CA*=m  .  CO.CG.     Now. 

/  A.CA«=/,A.OA«+/ A.OC*-  /A.OC.  2  O  6,   (Eu- 

did,  11     Irf,  IS.)     or  iii.CO.CG=/ A.OA«+/A. 

OC«-^/A.OC.  20  S.      Bnt/A.OC«=  m.OCV  =  m. 

OC.OC  ;  and  (l^  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 

/AOC.  20  4  =  w.  O  .  2  O  '.     Therefore  we  have 

m.  CO.CG=  /  A.OA«  +  111.OC.  OC— 111.OC.  2  OG; 

and  /  A.OA«=m.OC.CG  +  ifi.CO.  2  OG— w.CO.CO. 

=m.(  O  (CG    +  2  Ot;  —  CO).     But  CG  +  ^2  OO 

is  equal  to  CO  +  0(t,  and  CG  +  2  OG  —  CO  is 

equal  to  OG.     Therefore  /  A.OA«=:w.eO.OG,  and 

/*  \  O  ^ « 
CO  =  —  Tj — >  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  (according 

to  N®  59  )  to  make  C  the  centre  of  oscillation  when  O 

is  the  centre  of  suspension.  42 

If  the  point  of  suspension,  or  axis  of  rotation:. be. 
anywhere  i:i  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  ia 
the  centre,  thepont  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  of  which  G  ia  tfee  centre :  for,  by  N^  38. 
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GO= 


SA.GA* 


^      .   Now/  A.GA'  is  a  fixed  quantity  ; 

t/f.CG 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  constant,  OG  will  also  be 
constant. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  distance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  distance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the   centre   O    of  oscillation:  for  we  had  (N®      .) 

_/>jf.    and    CO  =1^^. 


4d 


CS«=:^ 


and    therefore 


^fp  f^  _ 


4^1 


40 
WTiy  this 
point  is 
■ometimes 
caUedthe 
centre  of 
vercusaoD. 

47 
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CO.CG  =^JLi:,=CS«  and  CO  :  C5=CS  :  CG. 
m 
We  see  also  that  the  distance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  must  be  applied ;  so  that  there  may 
not  be  any  pressure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  support,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  spontaneous  axis  of 
conversion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art  SO.  This  lacing  the  case, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  in  a  direc- 
tion passing  through  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will 
produce  the  same  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
'body  were  free :  for  as  it  exerts  no  pressure  on  the 
points  of  support,  the  initial  motion  must  be  the  same 
at  if  they  were  not  there. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  distance 
in  the  line  CG,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great- 
er than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  case  the  pres- 
sure excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  conse- 
quently the  points  of  support  will  re-act  forward,  and 
this  re-action  will  be  equivalent  to  another  external 
force  conspiring  with  the  one  applied  at  O.  Some  cu- 
rious consequences  may  be  deduced  from  this. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point,  in  the 
line  CG  ?ying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  will 
be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  it  would  have  ta- 
ken had  the  body  been  free,  and  so  will  be  the  pres- 
sures exerted  by  the  points  of  support  on  the  axis. 

A  force  m.GI  applied  at  P  produces  the  mitial  pro- 
gressive motion  m.GH  ;  and  any  force  implied  at  0« 
perpendicularly  to  CG,  produces  the  same  motion  of 
the  centre  as  it*  the  body  were  free.     Therefore  a  force 
m.GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  m.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  same  motion  which 
m.GI  applied  at  P  would  produce ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  9fi.GI  at  P.     Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
.  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpendicularly  to  CO,  in  the   opposite  direction,  it 
will  stop  all  this  motion  without  ^xcitin^  any  strain  on 
the  axis  or  points  of  support.     Therefore  WiC  equiva^ 
lent  of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con- 
ceived as  passing  through  O  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  CO  ;  and  the  blow  given  by  that  ppint  to  any 
body  opposed  to  its  motion  is  considered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  effect  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation. 

For  such  reasons  O  has  been  called  the  Centre  of 
Pehcussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.  But  the 
name  of  centre  of  mcmcnlum,  or  rotaton/  effort,  would 
have  been  more  proper. 

We  can  feel  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  susart  blow  v^  ith  a  stick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo- 
Iton  round  the  joint  of  the  wrist  only,  and  strike  smartly 
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with  a  point  considerably  nearer  or  more  remote  than    RotstioB.. 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  we' feel  a  painful  shock  or  Vi^y ^ 
wrench  in  the  hand  :  but  if  ue  strike  with  that  point 
which  is  precisely  at  two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  no 
such  disagreeable  strain. 

Mechanical  Mrriters  frequently  «ay,  that  O  considered 
as  the  centre  of  percu3sion,  is  that  with  which  the  most 
violent  blow  is  struck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true  ; 
O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precisely  equid  to  the  progressive  moti<Hi 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  direction*  As  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  suppose  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 
Every  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, with  a  velocity  proportional  to  ita  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  if  the  body  were  stopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  rest  along  with  it  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percussion  should  have  thia 
property,  that  when  it  is  stopped  by  a  sufficient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
should  be  stopped;  so  that  if  atthatin«tantthe  suppcMta 
pf  the  axis  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  remain  in 
Hbso^ute  rest. 

The  consideration  of  a  very  simple  case  will  show  Ccotre  of 
that  this  point  of  stc|)page cannot  betaken  indifferently.  peicuMH^i 
Suppose  a  square  or  rectangular  board  CDD'C,  fig.  4.  ^^ 
advancing  in  the  direction  GH,   perpendicular  to  its    "   ^ 
plane,  without  any  rotation.     Let  G  be  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  middle  o£  the  board.     It  is  evident; 
that  if  a  force  be  applied  at  G,  in  the  direction  HG, 
and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  stopped :  for  when  the  point  G  is  stop- 
ped, no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  part  of  the 
board  shall  advance  more  than  another.     The  same 
thing  must  happen  if  the  board  be  stopped  by  a  straight 
edge  put  in  its  way,  and  passing  through  G :  for  Ex- 
ample, in  the  line  LGM,  or  ^  G  ^.     But  if  this  edge 
be  so  placed  that  the  board  shall  meet  it  wiUi  the  line 
IPK,  then,  because  this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  because  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CI  KG'  than  in  the  part  ItXD'K,  thoagh  the  pro- 
gressive motion  may  be  stopped,    the  upper  part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
wliich  IK  will  be  the  axis.     Now  suppose  that  the 
board,  instead  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di- 
rection G  H ,  every  part  with  the  same  velocity  had  been 
swinging  round  the  axis  CC^  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
position  C  dd*  C,  and  that  it  is  stopped  by  a  straight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  hnc  LGM  parallel  to  CO',  in 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  position 
CDD'C;   all  its  motion   will  not   be  stopped  :    for 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  is  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD'M  than  in  tlie  upper 
part  CLMC,  because  every  particle  o^  the  lower  part 
is  describing  larger  circles  and  moving  swifter.   Tbere- 
ibre  when  the  line  LGM  is  stopped,   there  will  be  a 
tendency  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  jivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  will  be  pressed  backwards  on  their 
l>oles  ;  and  if  the  holes  were  ai  that  instant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  which  LM  is  the  axis. 
The  board  must  therefore  be  stopped  in  some  line  I  PIC 
below  LGM,  and  so  situated,  that  the  sum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  side  of  it  shall  be  equal.     This  2.1one 
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^MiaegL  ean  hinder  a  rotatioo  round  the  axis  IFK.  From  what 
V^^  has  been  akeady  demonstrated,  it  appears,  that  this  wi  11 
be  prevented  if  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  a  line  IPK 
passing  through  O  the  centre  of  oscillation,  which  is  si* 
tuated  in  the  line  gG  k  passing  throngh  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CC.  This  line 
lOK  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per- 
cassion. 
II  But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.     It  is  evident 

that  if  the  board  should  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
g  GO  h,  all  motion  will  be  stopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  side  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  stopped  in  the  line  j9  P  9,  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  p  q  D'C  than  in  the  part  p  q  DC-;  and  if  the  sup- 
ports at  C  and  C  were  that  instant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  p  q.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  body  were  not  stopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  simple  point  at  P,  this  rotation  woutd  take 
plaee.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  bat  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  it  would  not  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
lor  determining  the  centre  of  percussion  that  we  have 
ascertained  its  distance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 

the  equation  g  O  =  -—^»     This  equation  only  gives 

us  the  line  lOK  parallel  to  CC,  but  not  the  point  of 
percussion.  This  point  (suppose  it  P^  must  be  such 
that  if  aHy  line  p  P  9  be  drawn  through  it,  and  consi- 
dered as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  matf  commence, 
it  shall  not  commence,  because  the  sum  of  all  the  mo- 
menta round  this  axis- on  the  right  side  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.  Let  us  investigate  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  secured. 
SS  Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  state  of  rotation  round  the 

'%*  ^  axis  D  d  (fig.  5<)«  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity ; 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  DC  d.  At  the  moment  under  con- 
sideration, the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  GC,  as 
also  perpendicular  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  lines 
D  d  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
Draw  the  line  n  O'  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per- 
cussion must  be  somewhere  in  this  line.  For  the  point 
of  percussion,  wherever  it  is,must  be  movinginthe  same 
direction  with  the  progressive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
if,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  distance  from  the  axis 
D  d  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation. These  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
some  ix)int  of  n  O.  Suppose  it  at  P.  Draw  P  p  per- 
pendicular to  D  <f.  P  must  be  so  situated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  sum  total  be.  no« 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
p  P,  fi  OP,  &c.  Draw  its  radius  vector  A  a  perpen- 
dicular to  D  ff  and  draw  a  n  parallel  to  CG,  and  there- 
fore perpendicular  to  D  a.  The  plane  A  a  n  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  Dan  (Euclid,  XL  4.).  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  A  /  perpendicular  to 
a  ft.  Then,  while  the  body  is  beginning  lo  turn  round 
D  dy  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  A  is  in  the 
direction  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  vector  A  a 


This  motion  A  L  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  RouOon. 
the  motion  A  /,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,  and  ^"^^^^^^^ 
the  motion  /  L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  /  only  which  is  opposed  by  the  external  force  stop- 
ping the  body  at  P,  because  A  /  alone  makes  any  part 
of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  GH. 

We  have  hitlierto  taken  the  radii  vedorei  for  the 
measures  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  particles. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  A.An,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  direction  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  considered  as  urged  in  this  direction  with 
the  force  A.A  a,  or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A.A  a  is  compounded*  The  force  in  the  direc- 
tion AL  is  to  the  force  in  the  direction  A  /  as  AL  to 
A  /,  or  as  a  A  to  a  /,  because  the  tiiangles  A  /  L  and 
al  A  are  similar.  Therfore,  instead  of  supposing  th6 
point  L  urged  by  the  force  A.A  o,  acting  in  the  di- 
rection AL,  we  may  suppose  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A. a  /,  actinf!^  perpendicularly  to  the  Une  A  /,  or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  the  force  A.A/  acting  in  tliis 
plane,  vis.  in  the  direction  L  n.  This  last  force  has 
nothing  to  do  wiih  the  percussion  at  P.  Therefore  we 
need  consider  the  point  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.A  /.  The  momentum  of  this  force,  or  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  direction  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  D  d,  roust  be  Am  L  a  L.  fN.  B, 
This  is  equal  to  A. A  a^  because  ali  a  A=a  A :  a  L, 
and  A.A  a*,  has  been  shown  long  ago  to  be  the  ge- 
neral expression  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par- 
ticle). 

Draw  L  m  perpendicular  to  P  p.  If  we  consider 
P  p  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motion  of  rotation  may 
be  produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  produce  such  a  rotation  will  be  A.a  /  •  L  m. 
In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  n  P  would  be  A.a  /  .  L  fi.  In  general,  its  mo- 
mentum for  producing  rotation  round  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is,  . 
Am  I)  and  the  distance  of  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per- 
cussion,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  A.a  LLm  must  be 
equal  to  nothing;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  forces 
A./1/.L  lit  on  one  side  of  this  axis  P  p  must  be  ba- 
lanced by  the  sum  of  forces  A'.  6  t.LW  on  the  other 
side.  To  express  this  in  the  usual  nmnner,  we  must 
have  f  Am  Ln  P=0.  But  n  P=»  O— OP.  There- 
fore /  Am  I.  n  0-/A^  /.QP=0,  and/  Am  Ln  0= 
/  Am  low  But  OP  is  the  same  wherever  the  par- 
ticle A  is  situated  ;  and  because  G  is  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  is  A.a  /  is  ift.GC,  m 
being  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body ;  that  is, 
/  A .  fl  /=iii.GC,  and  /A .  a  /.OF=:ift.  GC .  O  P,  = 
/*  A.  a  l.n  O.     Hence  we  derive  the  final  equation 

W.GC  53 

Therefore  the  centre  of  percussion  P  of  a  body  tum- 
int]^  round  the  axis  D  d  is  determined  by  thes^e  condi- 
tions :  1st,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  passing  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity ;  Sd,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
passing  through  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  paraDel  to 
the  axiS;  and  therefore  its  distance  P  p  from  the  axis  of 
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In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  osdlUtion  and 
percussion  may  coincide,  nr  be  one  ai^  the  same,  OP 
must  vanish,  or  SAmLh  O  must, be  equal  to  nothinir, 
that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  Am  in  O  on  one 
side  ot'the  line  CO  must  be  e(]ual  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
quaiTtities  A\af  t.  n'  O  on  the  other  side. 

liCt  D  (f  d  A  be  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  D  d 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  through  it,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  and  let  C  ^  /x 
be  a  third  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  D  li  d  A  and  DCG. 
Draw  if  r  and  a  a  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  &  perpen« 
dicular  to  c  r,  and  then  draw  A  a,  A  el  perpendicular 
to  a  a  and  r  cL  It  is  evident  that  A  a  and  A  a  are  re- 
spectively equal  to  a  /  and  i  r,  or  to  a  /  and  it  o ;  so  that 
the  two  factors  or  constituents  of  the  momentum  of  a 
particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percussion  are  the  di« 
stances  of  the  particles  from  the  planes  D  </  d  A  and 
%  c  gy,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  see,  from  these  observations,  that  the  centres 
ef  oscillation  and  percussion  do  not  necessarily  coincide, 
and  the  circumstance  which  is  necessary  for  their  coin- 
cidence, viz.  that  f  A«Aa  A  a  is  equal  to  O.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  occurs  here  another  observation  of  great  im- 
portance. Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equal 
force  acting  in  tlie  opposite  direction,  and  since  all  mo- 
'  tion  progressive  and  rotatory  is  stopped  by  an  external 
force  applied  at  P  in  the  direction  q  P,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  rest,  and  the  same  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  set  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
D  //,  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  same  angular 
velocity,  aud  without  any  pressure  on  the  pivots  D  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di- 
rection AL,  was  stopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
ibroe. applied  at  P,  the  same  motion  will  be  preduced 
by  it  in  the  quiescent:  particle  A  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.LA.  And  as  the  pivots. D  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the.  case  of  the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have-no  lendency  to  motion, 
or  no^essure  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  the  last  case. 
Therelbre  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  P  p,  the  line  D  d 
will  become  a  momentary  spontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
sion, and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  perfect- 
ly resemble  the  rotation  of  the  same  body  round  a  fix- 
ed axis  D  i/.       .  , 

There  is  another  set  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  ■. notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  foree  AL 
which  is  directed  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re- 
presented by  7  L  wben  the  whole  force  is  represented 
by  AL,  or  by  A  /  when  the  whole  force  i%  represented 
by  A  a.  These  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  direction  CG  or  GC,  c<m  have  no  effect  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
tend,  separately,  to  produce  rotation  round  any  axis 
'  iwssing  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
Wo:i.eiilum  of  A  to  produce  a  rotation  leund  an  axis 


perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  instance,  mu3t  €  vU  itotatkMb 
denlly  be  A.A^/iO,  and  round  P  it  must  be  A.A/.»P,  ^^>y«— 
&c.     VVe  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  these  afler- 
warcJs.  ^ 

It  is  usual  in  courses  of  experimental  philosophy  to  of  bidb 
illustrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  incliiied  planes  and  and  cjlift 
curved  surfaces  by  experiments  with  ballk  rolling  down  ^en  nO- 
these  surfaces.  But  the  motions  of  such  rolling  balls  1^,*" 
are  by  no  means  just  representations  of  the  motions'*^* 
they  represent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in- 
clined plane  by  the  action  of  gravity,  but  it  also  tuma 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  necessary  for  producing  this 
rotation .;  and  as  thereia.no  other  source  but  the  weight 
of  the  bail,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the  ro-, 
tation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it.  down  the 
plane.  The  point  of  the  ball  which  rests  on  the  plane 
is  liindered  from  slidinir  down  by  friction ;  and  there- 
fore the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point  of  con* 
tact,  and  is  instantly  catched  by  another  point  of  con- 
tact, over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  same  manner.  A 
cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  same  way  ;  and  its  mo- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap- 
ped round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  fast  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un- 
winding this  thread. 

The  mechanism  of  all  such  motions  (and  some  of  MedimiM 
them  are  important)  may  be  understood  by  considering  of  thoe 
them  as  follows :  Let  a  body  of  any  shape  be  connect-  mocioos. 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (fig.  6.)  whose  axis  passes  pig.  6. 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.     Sup- 
pose that  body  suspended  fiom  a  fixed  point  A  by  a 
thread  wound  round  the  cylinder.     This  body  will  de- 
scend by  the  action  of  gravity,  and  it  will  also  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.    Draw  the  horizontal 
line  OGC.  It  will  pass  through  the  point  of  contact  C 
of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  it  is  the  point  round 
which  it  hefiins  to  turn  in  descending.     Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  oscillation  corresponding  to  the  momentary 
centre  of  rotation  C.     It  will  begin  to  descend  in  the  , 
same  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  collected  in  O : 
for  it  may  be  considered,  in  this  instant,  as  a  pendu- 
lum su>pended  at  C.     But  in  this  case  O  will  descend 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  fieely. 
Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  (that  is,  the  velocity  of  de- 
scent) will  be  to  tlie  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.     Now  since  the  points  C,  G, 
O,  are  always  in  a  horizontHl  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given;  as  also  CO  (N^  48.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall- 
ing freely^  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  same  proportion  of  CO  to  CG^ 
and  »o  will  the  spaces  described  in  any  given  time. 
And  thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  case 
when  we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Cw,  1.  The  weight  of  the  descending  body  will  be        so 
to  the  ten&ion  of  the  thread  ss  CO  to  GO :  for  the 
tension  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  between  tlie  jmo- 
mentum  of  the  rolling  body  aud  that  of  the  body  fill- 
ing freely. 

Observe,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weiglUof 
the  body  and  the  tension  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  »ame :  lor  it  has  been  demonstrated  already,  N®  42. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  Q,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  asodier, 
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circle  round  the  same  eentre^  «nd  therefore  the  ratio  of 
CG  to  CO  is  constant. 

Cor.  2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  doifji  en  inclin- 
ed plane  by  unfolding  a  thready  or  by  friction,  which 
prevents  all  sliding,  the  space  described  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  describe  freely  as  CG  to  CO  : 
for  the  tendency  down  tlie  inclined  plane  is  a  de'temiin- 
ed  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.     The  motion 
of  rotation  in  these  cases,  both  progressive  and  whirling, 
0f        is  uniformly  accelerated, 
•e  of  pen-       Something  of  the  same  kind  obtains  in  common 
Jous  bo-   pendulous  bodies.     A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
^  oscillates,  but  also  makes  part  of  a  rotation ;  and  for 

thia  reason  its  oscillations  differ  from  those  of  a  heavy 
point  hanging  by  the  same  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  oscillating  between  cydoidal 
cheeks,  !does  not  oscillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be« 
cause  its  centre  of  oscillation  is  continually  shifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  suspending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points>  so  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  oscillation.  If  our  spring- 
carriages  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  staples  to  which  the  straps  are  fixed  as  far  asun- 
der as  the  four  upper  staples  at  the  ends  of  the  springs, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  would  perform  its  oscillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  disagreeable  man- 
ner they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan- 
ger of  striking  the  glasses  with  our  heads.  The  swings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  easier ;  and 
we  could  hold  things  almost  as  steadily  in  our  hand  as  if 
the  carriage  were  not  swinging  at  all. 

This  will  suffice  for  an  accoimt  of  the  rotation  round 
Hxed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
actually  performing  work.  The  limits  of  our  under- 
taking will  not  allow  us  to  do  any  more  than  just  point 
out  the  method  of  applying  it. 

I,«et  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  i.  e. 
composed  o(  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  construction  be 
such,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power 
is  applied  (which  we  shall  call  the  impelled  point j  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  n. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine  will 
be  the  same  with  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of  which 
the  radii  are  m  and  n. 

Let  p  express  the  actual  pressure  exerted  on  the  im- 
pelled point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
actual  pressure  or  resistance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  x  be  the 
mertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  must  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  moving  power  may  act  Thus 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel;    then 


inertia,  vi^.  the  same  as  if  a  preper  quantity  of  matter  Rotation. 
a  were  attached  to  the  working  point,  or  to  any  point  '-■  t'^^ 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis. 

This  state  of  things  may  be  represented  by  the  wheel 
arid  axle  PQS  (fig-  7-)  where  x  and  tf  and  a  are  repre-  Fig.  r. 
sented  by  weights  acting  by  lines.  P  is  the  impelled 
point,  and  R  the  working-point ;  CP  is  m  and  CR  is  fr. 
The  moving  force  is  represented  by  PA,  the  resistance 
by  RB,  and  the  friction  by  BF. 

Jt  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
X,  y,  and  a  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  for  a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  expressions : 

1.  The  angular  velocity  =  ^  w— r-f-/n 


3.  Velocity  of  the  working-pointzr' 
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matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let  y  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  must  be  mo- 
ved with  the  velocity  of  the  working  point,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed.  Tluis  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  must  be  continually  pushed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water^  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may  be 
measured  by  it. 

Lety  be  a  pressure  giving  the  same  resistance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  friction  of  the 
^machine,  and  let  atfi  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine*! 
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work  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  resistance  and 
the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  shall  give  a  very  simple  example  of  the  utility 
of  these  formulae.     Let  us  suppose  that  water  is  to  be 
raised  in  a  bucket  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  simple  pulley.     Such  a  machine  is  de- 
scribed by  Desaguliers  *,  who  says  he  found  it  prefe-  *  Exper. 
rable  to  all  other  machines.     The  bucket  dipped  itself  P^^  ▼ol. 
in  the  cistern.     A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley,  "*  ?•  ^^ 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  stage  on  which  a  man  coul4 
step  from  the  head  of  a  stair.      His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  stage  and  raised  the  bucket,  which 
discharged  its  water  into  another  cistern.  The  man  quit- 
ted the  stage,  and  walked  up  stairs,  and  there  he  found 
it  ready  to  receive  him,  because  the  empty  bucket  is 
made  heavier  than  the  empty  stage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucket,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  although,  the  motion  of  the  inachine  will  be 
the  quickest  possible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  stage  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  usual  states 
ment  of  such  a  machine  in  elementary  treatises  of  me- 
chanics, the  machine  will  stand  still,  and  no  work  will 
be  performed.  In  every  intermediate  state  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  Inere* 
fore  the  different  values  of  the  work  performed  must  be 
a  series  of  quantities  which  increase  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminish  to  nothing  again. 
The  maxim  which  is  usually  received  as  a  fundamental 
proposition  in  medianics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine  is  lost  in  time, 
is  tiierefore  false.  There  must  be  a  particular  propoiw 
X  is  the  quantity  of    tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 


points,  which  will  give  the  greatest  performance  when 
the  power  and  resistance  are  given ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  power  and  resistance  which  will 
have  the  same  effect  when  the  structure  of  the  machine 
has  previously  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working-points. 

This  proportion  will  be  found  by  treating  the  for-        67 
mula  which  expresses  the  work  as  a  fiuxionary  quan- 
tity, and  finding  its  maximum.     Thus,  when  the  ra^ 
tio  of  the  power  and  resistance  is  given,  and  we  wish 
to  know  what  must  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
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m'taiin,  that  we  nmy  lensfruet  the  machtne  acc<R'd- 
ii^^ly^  we  have  only  to  conaid^fr  n  as  the  variable  quan« 
tity  in  the  third  formula.     This  gives  us 
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This  ta  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
working  machines :  but  the  application  requires  much 
attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  minding ;  in  which  case  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  inertia;  and  this  is  a  very  general  case, 
in  many  cases  the  work  exerts  no  contrary  strain  on 
the  madiine  at  rest^  and  r  is  nothin^r.  In  most  in- 
stances the  intensity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  velo- 
city of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  diminished  when  this 
increases ;  the  resistance  or  actual  pressure  at  the  work- 
ing-point frequently  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the 
Working-point.  AQ  these  circumstances  roust  be  at- 
tended to ;  but  still  they  only  modify  the  general  pro- 
[positicn.  These  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  arttde.  We  only  took  this 
^portunity  of  showing  how  imperfect  is  the  theory  of 
'madiines  in  equilibrio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of 
their  performance  or  just  principles  of  their  construc- 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  this  theitry.     The  forces  which  are  applied  to  the 
external       body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  considered  in  the 
impulBeniy  theory  as  pressures  actually  exerted  on  the  impelled 
-points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  when  a  weieht  is  ap- 
fpended  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  descending 
•uniformly,  acts  with  its  whole  weight     In  this  case  the 
Weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  axis  will  al- 
ways express  its  momentum,  and  the  rotation  will  f  cir- 
ieris  parUmsJ  be  proportional  to  this  product.    But  in 
many  itopertant  cases  our  machines  are  actuated  by  ex- 
ternal impulsions.     A  body  in  motion  strikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  causes  it  to  turn 
round  its  ax)9.     It  is  natural  for  us  to  consider  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea- 
sure of  our  moving  force.    Supposing  n  to  be  its  quan- 
.  tity  of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  «  V  appears  a  very 
proper  measure  of  its  intensity.     And  if  it  be  applied 
at  t3ie  distance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotaticyn,  n  V.CP 
should  exprecs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C ;  and  we  sliould  express  the  an- 

w  V .  CP 
gular  velocity  by — ^r~~j"~-    Accordingly,  this  i«  the 

mitmier  in  which  calculations  are  usually  made  for  the 
construction  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  seen  in  almost  every  treatise  of  mechanics. 

But  nothing' can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  shall  ^how 
by  a  very  simple  instance.  It  .should  result  from  these 
principlea  that  theaiigular  velocity  will  be  proportional 
to  CP.  Let  us  suppose  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
atream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  se- 
cond, and  that  every  second  there  passes  lOD  pounds  6f 
water.  We  should  then  call  our  moving  fbrce  1000. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  we  suppose  the  arm  bf  the  float- 
hoard  on  which  it  strikes  to  be  infmitely  long,  the  im- 
-pelled  print  can  never  move  faster  than  10  feet  in  a  se- 
cond, and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
isinail,  inatcad  of  being  the, greatest  of  all.    The  rota^ 
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tion  will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  shorter.    ^^^ 
We  need  not  examine  tbe  case  more  minutely.  ^^^^^tT^ 

We  must  therefore  carefully  distinguish  between  the  DisiioeUM 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo-  to  be  nwdi 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  acting,  between 
The  moving  power  is  the  pressure  actually  exerted  on  the  ^  9^^ 
impelled  point  of  the  machine.     Now  the  universal  fact  ^^i  ^ 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of  moting 
bodies  assures  us,  that  their  mutual  preasore  in  their  col-  power  of 
lision  is  measured  by  the  change  of  motion  which  each  •»  impd. 
sustains :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica-  ™*  '*^' 
tion  and  measure  of  the  pressure  which  we  suppose  to 
be  its  cause.     A  way  therefore  6f  ascertaining  what  ia 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  actuated  by  the  im- 
pulsion of  a  moving  body,  is  to  discover  what  quantity 
of  motion  is  lost  by  the  body  or  gained  by  the  machine ; 
for  these  are  equd.    Having  discovered  this,  we  may 
proceed  according  to  the  propositions  of  rotatory  mo- 
tion. 

Tlierefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  repre'^ent  a'body  move-  .  Tt 
able  round  an  axis  passing  through  C,  perpendicular  to  ^V*  ^ 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  Let  this  body  be  struck  in 
the  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  direction  FA,  and 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two  bodies  in  the  point 
of  collision.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  mutual  actions 
of  two  solid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  touchin.;  surfaces.  Theref  i-e  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  direction 
A P  perpendicular  to  AD.  Then  fore  let  the  motion 
of  the  impelling  body  be  resolved  into  the  directions 
AP  and  AD.  The  force  AD  has  no  ilhare  in  the 
pressure.  Therefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  im- 
pelling body  estimated  in  the  direction  AP,  and  let  n 
be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  direction  A P  will  be  n  V. 

Did  AP  pa^s  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
effect  would  be  to  press  the  axis  on  its  supports.  But 
AP,  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  being  inclined  to 
AC,  the  point  A  is  forced  aside,  and  in  seme  small 
moment  of  time  describes  the  little  arefa  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  describe  a  small 
arch  Pp,  subtending  an  angle  PCp=ACa.  Draw 
a  0  perpendicuLir  to  AP,  and  a  d  perpendicular  to  AD. 
The  triangles  d  A  o,  ACP  are  similar,  and  A  a  :  A  o= 
AC  :  CP.  But  the  angles  AC  a,  PCp  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  Pp=  AC  :  CP, 
= A  a  :  A  0,  therefore  f  p=:  A  a 

Npw»ince,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse,  A  describes 
A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  Ao  is  the 
apace  thrqugh  which  the  impelling  body  continuea  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  space  which  it  described  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  stroke,  v  will  express  the  remaining 
Velocity,  and  V—  v  ts  the  velocity  loat,  and  n  (V— »)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  lost  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  measure  of  the  pressure  exerted.  This  gives 
us  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 

Ml ,    n(V— eVCP       J  ^ 
angular  velocity  will  be       /»;,  J  ^~>  mw  the  vemtty 
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The  afm^arity  of  triangles  gives  us  CA : 

CP  s=  A  a  (or  v)  :  A  0  (or  e)  and  «= 
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From  this  we  deduce 


CP  7>'^^^ 

ii.V.CP* 
•=-^r--^~-gp3,  and  thus  we  have  obtaiiied  the  value 

of  V  in  known  quantities ;  for  m  was  given,  or  sup- 
posed known ;  so  also  was  V:  and  since  the  direction 
FA  was  given,  its  distance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given ; 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  ofy^  r*.  Now  we  have  seen  that  t;  is  also  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P ;  therefore  we  know  the  abso- 
lute velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  consequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

•f  VCP 
We  have  the  angular  velocity  =  a     i'   ppr-  ^^ 

ahall  find  this  a  maximum  when/p  f^asii.CP*;  and  in 
this  case  CP=  v^^^,  and  e  =  ^V.     So  that  the 

greatest  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 
striking  body  loses  i  of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  sufficient  for  eacplain- 
ing  all  the  motions  of  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes ; 
aid  we  presume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
we  have  given  the  investigation  of  the  centres  ef  gyra- 
ticm,  oscillation,  and  percussion.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  the  application  of  these  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machines  in  two  very  valuable  dissertations  by  Mr 
Euler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin^ 
voL  viii.  and  x.  and  occasionally  by  other  authors  who 
have  treated  mechanics  in  a  scientific  and  useful  ftian- 
ner,  going  beyond  the  school-boy  elements  of  equili- 
brium. 

There  remains  a  very  important  case  of  the  rotation 
of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
of  solid  bodies  is  incomplete ;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnected  with  any 
fixed  points.  We  hardly  see  an  instance  of  motion  of  a 
free  body  without  some  rotation.  A  stone  thrown  from 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themselves, 
«re  observed  not  only  to  advance,  but  also  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  solution  on  this  doctrine ;  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  ships  has  the  same  foun-. 
dation.  We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  proposi- 
tions. 

We  need  jiot  begin  by  demonstrating,  that  when  the 
direction  of  the  external  fcr^  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota^ 
tion.  This  n^e  consider  is  familiarly  known  to  every 
person  versant  in  mechanics ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate, that  when  the  direction  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pass  thorough  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  still  advance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  same  velocity  as  if  the  di- 
rection of  the  moving  force  had  passed  through  it. 
This  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  equality  of 
action  and  reaction  observed  in  all  the  mechanical  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  demonstrate,  that  when 
the  direction  of  the  moving  force  does  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  moving  force,  but  will  also  turn 
round  an  axis,  and  we  must  determine  the  position  of 
this  axis,  and  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  pro- 
fressive  and  rotatory  motions. 
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The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  fii«t  who  con-  notaUooi 
sidered  this  subject;  and  in  hi^DiiquUiiionet  Mtokanico- 
di^namicag,  he  has  demonstrated  several  propositionacon^ 
cemingthe  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion,  and  the  mo«.> 
tionS'  arising  from  eccentric  external  forces :  and  al- 
though he  assumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propesi* 
tion,  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  oases,  he* 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  spherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  bodiea.will  be  palpable  in  some 
simple  cases,  such  as  the  following :  Let  two  equal  bo- 
dies A  and  B  (fig.  9.)  be  connected  by  an  infie»blfr  Fig^  •. 
rod  (of  which^  we  may  n^lect  the  inertia  fbr  the  pre^ 
sent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let-  an  external  force  act  on  die- 
point  P  in  the  direction  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and> 
let  AP  b»  double  of  PB.  Also  let  the  force  be  such, 
that  it  would  have  caused  the  system  to  have  moved 
from  the  situatian  AB  to  the  situation  a  b,  in  an- inde- 
finitely small  momcntof  time,  had  it  acted  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  case  have  described 
Gg,  A  would  have  described  A  0,  and  B  would  have 
described  B  b,  and  a  b  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB': 
for  the  force  impressed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  tm 
the  force  impressed  on  B ;  but  because  tlie  force  acts 
on  P^  the  force  impressed  on  A  is  but  one  bM  of  that 
impressed  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lei^w^:  there* 
fore  the  initiBl  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  benin- 
ly  half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B;  yet  the  centre  6 
must  still  be  at  g.  We  shall  therefore  ascertain  the  imm 
tial  motion. of  the  ^stem,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
aff  /3,  so  that  A  a  shall  be  t  of  B  /3.  This  we^aU  do 
by  making  AC=:  AB,  and  drawing^  C  « g  /9.  Then  a  fi 
will  be  the  position  of  the  system  at' the  end  of  the  mo- 
ment of  time.  Thus-we  see  that  the  body  must  have 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progressive  mo« 
tioH. 

And  we  dediiee  immediately  from  the  premises  that  How  ,«- 
this  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  passing  through  ttoo  i»  p«s. 
the  centre  of  gravity  G ;  for  since  the  centre  describes  fonned  in 
a  straight  line,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the  ****** 
axis  of  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it     This  is 
a  fundamental  theorem,  and  our  subsequent  investiga- 
tion is  by  this  means  greatly  simplified,  being  thus  re- 
duced to  two  problems :     1 .  To  determine  in  what  di- 
rection the  axis  passes  through  the;  centre  of  gravity.  . 
d.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation,  or 
how  fer  the  centre  must  advance  while  the  body  n^akes 
one  turn  round  the  axis.     This  estoblishes  the  relation 
between  the  progressive  and  rotatory  motions.     It  will 
contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  both  these  pro- 
blems to  see  the  result  in  the  present  simple  case. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  plare,  that  the  impressions 
made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  A  n,Bb  parallel  to  FP 
and  Gg ;  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 
G,  uid  B,  are  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 
The  axis  of  rotation  therefore  mu^t  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  peipendicular  to  this  plane.  If  we  give  it 
any  other  position,  one  of  the  pointe  A,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  must  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  in  6 a  produced  take  bciszBC. 
Then  supposing  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  connected  with 
the  system,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota- 
tion,  the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  first 
position,  and  that  at  the  end  of  j^e  moment  of  time  C 
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wouM  hste  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  had, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  c  C,  relative  to  the 
eentre  G  or  g,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progres- 
aive  motion  G  g  of  the  centre ;  therefore  if  ve  make 
G  7  equal  to  the  circur^ference  of  a  circle  whose  n|dius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  Gy ; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  established  between  the  two  mo- 
tions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  hns,  in  fact,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
•uch,  that  C  has  become  a  spontaneous  centre  of  con- 
version. It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  always  be  the 
case,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
system  of  particles  connected  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
•ible  lines.  Sjnce  the  system  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
must  be  some  point  in  the  system,  or  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  connected  with  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  fast  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  })a« 
rallel  to  the  axis  roust  in  this  instant  be  at  rest,  and 
therefore  must  be  a  6pon  tan  eous  axis  of  con  version .  And,, 
in  this  instant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round 
an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
motion  of  progression,  are  equivalent  to,  and  actually 
constitute,  an  incipient  simple  motion  of  rotation  round 
another  axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whose  position  may 
be  ascertained.  But  it  is  necessary  to  establish  this  pro- 
position  and  its  converse  on  clearer  evidence. 
8t  Therefore  let  G  (%.  10.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

Pig.  10.  a  rigid  system  of  panicles  of  matter,  such  as  we  suppose 
a  solid  body  to  be.  Let  this  system  be  supposed  to  turn 
round  the  axis  G^,  while  the  axis  itself  is  moving  for- 
ward in  the  direction  and  with  the  velocity  Gl.  Let  the 
rotation  be  such,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  direction  and 
velocity  A^.  •  Let  us  first  suppose  the  progressive  mo- 
tion ClI  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G  g.  It  will 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  described 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  CG  g  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI.  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  described  by  A  in  a  straight  line  eg,  and  g 
will  be  the  centi  e  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore 
A  g  will  be  the  radius  vector  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen- 
dicular to  Ag.  Let  A  d  be  perpendicular  to  eg,  and 
in  A  d  take  A  e  equal  to  GI  or  g  t.  It  is  evident, 
thiit  the  absolute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A e  and  A  h,  and  is  the  diagonal  A/  of  the 
parallelogram  A  e/h.  In  the  line  g  c,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  G  g,  take  g  c  to  g  A,  as  A  e  to  A  A, 
and  draw  c  C  parallel  to  g  G,  and  produce  h  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  n.  We  say  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  spon- 
taneous axis  of  conversion ;  for,  because  A  »  is  perpen- 
dicular to  A  g  and  A  ^  to  Cg,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  dAn,  or/hA.  Therefore,  since  c  g:  g  A  =/A 
a  h  A,  the  triangles  eg  A  sndj'h  A  are  similar,  and  the 
^)gle  g  A  c  is  equal  to  h  Ajl  Take  away  the  common 
angle  g  A^  and  the  remaining  angle  e  Afis  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  h  A  g,  and  Ay*  is  perpendicular  to 
A  c,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  same  in  re- 
spect of  direction  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
c  C.  Moreover,  A^^is  ioj'h  or  g  i  as  A  c  to  c  g.  There- 
iore,  both  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  absolute  hio-- 
tion  of  A  b  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  turniiig  round  the 
jGj^ed  axis  c  C;  and  the  oombiaed  motion  Ac  of  progres- 


sion, and  the  motion  A  A  of  rotation  roand  G  g,  arc   Rotiitoa. 
equivalent  to,  and  really  constitute,  a  momentary  simple    *^  t  *^^ 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  c  given  in  position, 
that  is,  detemiinable  by  the  ratio  o? \eXjo  Ah. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  proposition  is,  that  ^2 
a  simple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  C  c,  such 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direction  GI  per- 
pendicular to  CG,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  G  g,  along  with  the 
progressive  motion  GI  of  this  axis.  This  proposition 
is  demonstrated  in  the  very  same  way,  from  the  conside>« 

ration  that,  by  the  rotatiop  round  C  c,  we  have  c  A  : 
c  g=:  Af :  g  g.     From  this  we  deduce,  that  A  A  is  per« 

pendicular  to  A  g,  and  that  fh:  A  h:=zcg  :  g  A  ;  and 
thus  we  resolve  the  motion  Af  into  a  motion \A  h  of 
rotation  round  G  g,  and  a  motion  A  e  of  progression 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

But  let  us  not  confine  the  progressive  motion  toi  the  ^^ 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G  g.  I^t  us  suppose 
that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  G  g,  is  car- 
ried forward  in  the  direction  and  wiih  the  velocity  GK. 
We  can  always  conceive  a  plane  LGC,  whidi  i«  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  in  which  the  axis  Gg  and  the 
direction  GK  of  the  progressive  motion  are  situated.— 
And  the  motion  GK  may  be  conceived  as  compounded 
of  a  motion  GI  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis;  and  a  motion  of  translation  GL,  by  which  the 
axis  slides  along  in  its  own  direction.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  first  motion  GI,  there  arises  a 
motion  ol'  rotation  round  C  c.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
if,  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  roimd  C  e, 
this  line  be  slid  along  itself  in  the  direction  c  C,  a  mo- 
tion equal  to  Gh  will  be  induced  on  every  particle  A^ 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  AF,  and 
that  if  y^  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  GL,  f  will 
be  the  situation  of  the  pai  tide  A  when  G  is  in  K. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  progressive  mo-  ^^ 
tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  passing, 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  motions  pro- 
gressive and  rotatory  are  equivsient  to  a  momentary  sim- 
ple motion  of  rotation  round  a  spontaneous  axis  of  con- 
version,'which  is  at  rest :  but  when  the  progressive  mo- 
tion is  inclined  to  the  axis  passing  through  the  centre, 
the  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion  is  sliuing  in  its  own 
direction.  SS 

We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  distinctly  *2°*' 
and  accurately  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar- 
den roller.  We  may  suppose  it  six  feet  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in 
a  second  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  south.  Suppose  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  seconds,  and  this  line  will  be  in 
contact  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  every  six 
feet.  In  that  instant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  spoken 
of  is  at  rest,  and  the  motion  is  the  same  as  if.  it  were 
^xed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  short, 
it.  is  then  a  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion. 

Now,  suppose  the  roller  dragged  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  direction  along  a  sheet  of  ice,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  south  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  & 
second.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axislhrpugh  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  carried  in  the  direction  fSGP  b%'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
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UitatiDB.  five  feet  per  second.  It  is  alao  plain,  that  when  the  line 
■"Y^i^  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  ice  itself  has  to  the 
southward.  The  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
.  Found  this  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion,  compound- 
ed with  the  motion  of  four  feet  per  second  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  axis.  And  thus  we  see  that  any  complica- 
tion of  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axispassing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  progression  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  round  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  direction. 

The  demonstration  which  we  have  given  of  these  two 
propositions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  c,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progressive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  G  g.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  A  of  some  particle  A,  and  its  di- 
stance A  g  from  the  axis,  and  the  progressive  velocity 
Gl  of  the  whole  body,  and  thento  mi^e  GC  a  fourth 
proportional  to  A  A,  GI,  and  g  A,  and  to  place  GC  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI,  which  is  pei;pendicular  to 
G  g,  and  to  place  C  on  that  side  of  G  g  which  is  mo- 
ving in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  axis. 

In  the  simple  case  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi- 
bited in  order  to  give  us  easy  and  familiar  notions  of  the 
subject,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro- 
tation of  the  poinUC  nvas  equal  to  the  progressive  velo- 
city of  the  centre.  This  must  be  the  case  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  y. 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  body  advance^,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  it^e'f  in  succession 
.  to  the  line  CK  pamllel  to  G  7 ;  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  such  as  C,  will  describe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  CK  the  base,  and  CG 
half  the  altitude.  The  other  points  of  the  t)ody  will 
describe  trochoids, elongated  or  contracted  accordini^  as 
the  describing  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote  From 
G  than  the  point  C  is. 

It  is  now  evident  that  all  this  must  obtain  in  every 
e  appli-  case,  as  well  as  in  this  simple  one.  And  when  we  have 
ascertained  the  distance  GC  between  the  axisof  rotation 
passing  through  the  centre,  and  flie  momentary  sponta- 
neous axis  of  conversion  passing  through  C,  we  can  then 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  rotation 
and  progression.  We  then  know  that  th^  body  will 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  while  its  cen- 
tre moves  over  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  must  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  point  C.  This  must  de- 
pend on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge- 
neral progressive  motion,  tliat  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  some  point  of  the  body.— - 
This  must  be  ascertained  by  observation.  In  most  cases 
which  are  interesting,  we  learn  the  position  of  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  progressive  velo- 
city of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
different  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  and  it  would  not 
much  increase  our  knowledge  to  detail- the  rules  which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpose.  The  circumstance 
which  chiefly  interests  us  at  present  is  to  know  how 
these  motions  niay  be  produced ;  what  force  is  nec&s« 
iary,.  and  how  it  must  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
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given  motion  or  rotation  and  progression ;  or  what  will 
l3e  the  motion  which  a  given  force,' applied  in  a  given 
manner,  will  produce. 

We  have  already  given  the  principles  on  which  we  •• 
may  proceed  in  this  investigation.  We  have  shown  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  centre  - 
of  percussion  of  a  body  turning  round  a  given  fixed 
axis.  This  centre  of  percussion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precisely  balance  each  other,  or  rather  where  they  unite 
and  compose  one  accumulated  progressive  force,  which* 
may  then  be  opposed  by  an  equal  and  opposite  external 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  bcNdy  is  not  whirling,  but 
at  rest  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  percussion,  now  become  a  point 
efimpulsimi,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precisely  equal  to  what  had  been  stopped  by  this 
external  force,  but  in  the  opposite  direction ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  percussion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at  the  instant  of  stoppage,  the  rotation  produced  bj 
this  impulse  will  be  the  same  in  every  respect  And  we 
foimd  that  in  the  mstant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  stop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no-pressure 
whatever  was  Excited  on  the  supports  of  the  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  instant,  a  spontaneous  axis  of 
conversion. 

Moreover,  we  have  shown,  art  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whetlier  fixed  or  spontaneous,  is  equi- 
valent to,  or  compounded  of,  a  rotation  round  another 
axis  parallel  to  it,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progressive  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
centre's  motion  at  the  instant  of  impulse. 

Now,  as  the  position  of  the  fixed  axis,  and  the  known 
disposition  of  all  the  particles  of  the  bc^y  with  respect 
to  this  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre  of  per- 
cussion, and  furnishes  all  the  mathematical  conditions 
which  must  be  implemented  in  its  determination,  and 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is  pro- 
duced and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percussion ;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  an  external  force  which  is  exerted  on  the 
point|of  impulsion  of  a  body  not  connected  with  any  fixed 
axis,  and  of  the  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  body  . 
with  respect  to  this  point  of  impulsion,  will,  furnish  us 
with  the  matliematical  circumstances  which  determine 
the  position  of  the  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion,  and 
therefore  determine  the  position  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion), 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro- 
ceeds in  the  direction  of  the  external  force.  SP 

Tlie  process,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  of  ^o^«  ^ 
progressive  rotation  is  just  the  converse  of  the  process  ?*^"^-. 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percussion.  of^roml* 

John  Bernoulli  was  the  first  who  considered  the  mo-  uti  rota-* 
tion  of  free  bodies  impelled  by  forces  whose  line  of  di-  t»on  the 
rection  did  notpass  through  their  centre  of  gravity;  and  <»n^«^  of 
he  takes  it  for  granted, that  since  thebody  botli  advances  ^ni^'n^*" 
and  turns  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  ihe'cenTre 
gravity,  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing  of  percua* 
through  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  through  the  "o*^* 
point  of  impulsion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.     Other 
authors  of  the  first  name,  such  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 
Roberval,  &c.  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  de- 
monstrate this«    Their  demonstration  is  49  follows  : 
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Let  a  body  whose  centre  of  levity  is  G  (fig.  11.) 
be  impeUed  at  tlie  point  P  by  a  force  acting  in  the  di« 
rection  PQ  not  passing  through  the  centre.  The  iner« 
tia  of  the  whole  body  will  resist  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  collected  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  resistance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direction  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direction  PQ,  and  resisted  in  the  direction  PA, 
and  must  therefore  begin  to  move  in  some  direction  PB> 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  <^  which 
the  sides  have  the  directions  PQ  and  PA. .  The  diago- 
nal and  sides  of  a  parallelogFBm  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  pLme  APQB  or  GPQ,  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  passes  through  G.-«* 
Therefore  this- axis  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
GPQ. 

It  would  require  a  series  of  difficult  propositions  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoningin  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  position  of  tlie  axis  through  G.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  simple  case,  where 
there  can  be  no  hesitation.  Let  A  and  A  (fig.  1 2.)  be 
two  equal  balls  connected  with  the  axis  a  &  by  inflexible 
lines  A  0,  B  h,  perpendicular  to  a  6.  Let  A  a  be  1, 
and  Bb  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to  A  a  and  B  b,  and  in  the 
middleof  a^^  and  c  Gis  Ij.     Let  O  be  the  oentre  of 

A.  An'  +  B.B6« 
qsollation.    c  O  is  r=  — =T=T'^ '^ — >  =  I  — • 

A  -f-  i5  .  C  V7 
Draw  A  m,  B  ff  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  suppose  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  n.  The  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion will  bt?  stil!  at  O :  and  we  see  that  if  the  system  in 
this  form  were  stopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
For  the  force  with  which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  swing- 
ing round  the  axis)  at  m,  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  is  A.  A  a,  or  1.  That  of 
B  arriving  at  n  is  B  .  B  6,  or  2.  The  arm  m  O  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  §,  and  the  arm  it  O  is  }.  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  a«*  the  arms  of  die  le- 
ver on  which  they  act,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  line  m  n  round  O,  are  equal  and  opposite, 
and  therefore  balance  each  other ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
instant  of  stopping,  no  pressure  is  exerted  at  c.  There- 
fore, if  any  impulse  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  mand  n 
will  be  put  in  ipotion  with  velocities  1  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  spontaneous  centre  of  conversion.  Let  us  see 
whether  this  will  be  the  case  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis  c  O.  The  mo- 
mentum of  A,  by  iprhidi  it  tends  tp  produce  a  rota^ 
tion  round  cOisA.A/i.Am,  =  1  xAm.  That 
of  B  isB.B6.  B  fi,  =  3  X  Bn.  A  mand  Bn  are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  motpentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  system  to  turn  round  c  C  ; 
and  if,  at  the  instant  of  stoppage,  the  supports  of  the 
axis  a  b  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  b  would  advance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  rest  Therefore,  if  an  im- 
pulse were  made  at  O,  a  6  would  not  become  a  sponta- 
neous momentary  axis  of  conversion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  percussion.  This  centre  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  line  OP  parallel  to  a  &,  as  at  P,  and  so  situated 
that  .the  momenta  A  .  A  a.  A  a  and  B  .  B^.  BjSmay 
be  equal,  or  that  A  a  may  be  double  of  B  /3,  or  a  p 
double  ckb  p.  If  an  impulse  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urgwl  by  forces  as  1  and  ^,  and 
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therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axis  a  b,  and  there    Rottdsi. 
will  be  no  pressures  produced  at  a  and  6,  and  a  b  will 
really  become  a  momentary  spontaneous  axis  of  conver* 
sion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  then  it  is  evident  that  a 
body  or  system  A,  B,  receiving  an  impulse  at  P  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  rv  c  G,  acquires  to  itself  a  sponta* 
neous  axis  of  conversion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impulsion  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.  And  we  have  shown,  in  art  84.  that  this 
motion  round  nbiu  compounded  of  a  progressive  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre 
parallel  to  a  b.  Therefore,  in  this  system  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendiculir  to  the  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
of  the  ioipelling  force. 

As  we  have  already  observed*  it  would  be  a  laborious  M8a*y 
task  to  ascertam  in  general  terms  the  position  of  the  ^""^ 
progressive  axis  of  rotation.  Although  the  process  is 
the  inverse  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per-  ^ 
cussion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  most  < 
intricate  business  to  convert  the  steps  of  this  process. 
The  general  method  is  this :  The  momentum  of  a  par« 
tide  A  (fig,  5.^  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  D  i,  has  fbr  its  factors  A  «  A  /,  and. 
A  a,  which  are  its  distances  from  three  planes  D  d  i  4i, 
DCO  n,  and  C  g  7  x,  given  in  position.  The  sum  of 
all  these  must  be  equal  to  nothing  by  the  compensa- 
tion of  positive  and  negative  quantities.  We  must  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  some  mea^ 
sure  determined  in  position,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  n),  so  situated  that  the  suras  of  similar  products 
of  the  distances  of  the  paiticles  from  them  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.  This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  so  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  disputed  about  the  certainty  of  the  solu- 
tions. Euler,  d'Alembert,  Frisi,  Landen,  and  others, 
have  at  last  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  shape,  has  at  least  three  axes  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  which  it  will  continue  to  re- 
volve while  proceeding  forward,  and  that  these  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  they  have  given  the 
conditions  which  must  be  implemented  in  thedetermina- 
tion  of  these  axes.  But  they  still  leave  us  exceedingly 
at  a  loss  for  means  to  discover  the  positions  of  the  axes 
of  a  given  body  which  have  these  conditions. 

To  solve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  disquisition  altogether  disproportioned 
to  our  work.  We  mustrestrict  ourselves  to  those  forms 
of  body  and  situations  of  the  point  of  impulsion  which 
admit  ot  the  coincidence  of  the  centres  of  oscillation 
and  percussion ;  and  we  must  leave  out  the  cases  where 
the  axis  has  a  motion  in  the  dh-ection  of  its  length ; 
that  is,  we  shsll  always  suppose  th^  spontaneous  axis 
of  conversion  to  have  no  motion.     Thus  we  shall  com- 

Srehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  simi- 
ir  to  the  precession  of  our  equinoctial  points,  and  all 
the  interestingcases  of  practic^  mechanics.  The  specu* 
lative  m^^thematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  this 
investigation  by  consulting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D'Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Frisi'a  Cosmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landen,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  But  we 
hope,  by  meAns  of  a  beautiful  proposition  on  the  coro- 
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position  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reacJcr  to 
discover  the  position  of  the  axis  of  proj^ressive  rotation 
in  every  case  which  may  interest  him,  without  Utte 
«previou8  solution  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
99  above, 
^o^rf  Let  ABPCpft  A  (fig.  13.)  ^  &  section  of  a  body 

^^^  throuflfh  its  centre  of  gravity  G.  so  fortaed,  that  the 
^  part  ABPC  is  similar,  and  similarly  placed  with  the 

part  AbpC,Bo  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 
equally.  Let  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc- 
tion HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  ^. 
Suppose  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and  A  6  to  simi- 
lar points,  it  is  plain  that  B  0,  AjS  are  equal  and  oppo- 
site ;  these  represent  the  forces  which  would  raise  or 
lower  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  has  'been  already  ob« 
served*  The  axis  theriefrAre  will  remain  perpendicular 
to  G  «-. 

Let  the  body  be  so  shaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulse  v  (the  impulse  is 
here  supposed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and  similarly  placed ;  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  must  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
ABC  6  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulse. 

Any  body  whose  shape  has  these  two  pro^ierties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  whidh 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  in 
the  planets  when  disturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di- 
stant planet :  for  they  are  all  figures  of  revolution.  The 
direction  of  the  disturbing  or  impelling  force  is  altvays 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  and  the  disturbing 
l>ody. 

With  such  limitations  therefore  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing problem : 

Let  G  (fi^.  14.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
in  free  space,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  tdtcef, 
acting  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
centre.  Let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  partides  in  the 
body,  or  its  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force  /  be 
such,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  velo- 
city V  ;  that  is,  would  cause  the  centre  to  move  with 
the  velocity  w.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  «,  and  it  would 
produce  the  velocity  m  v  on  one  particle.  It  is  requir- 
ed to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progressive  and  ro- 
tatory, which  it  will  produce,  and  the  space  which  it 
will  describe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  PGC  f>erpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  measure  of  the  progressive 
velocity  t;. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro- 
ceed  in  the  direction  GI  with  the  velocity  v,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  thesame  time  turn  round  an  axis  passing 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  describing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
^  this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  it.     There  is  therefore  a  certain 
distance  GB,  such  that  the  velodty  with  which  a  par- 
ticle describes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progres- 
sive velocity  v.      Let  BCD   be  this   drcumforence.. 
When  the  particle  describing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  absolute  velocity  must  be  double  that  of 
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the  centre  G,  but  wheih  it  h  in  the  %ppMtft  ^vA  C 
its  retrogradfe  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progressive  ^- 
•lofeity  of  the  centre,  it  must  be  at  rest.  In  every  |)Osi- 
tion  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accompa- 
nying drcumference  Which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centYe  t^n  the  lin*  6f 
direction  of  the  impelling  force  is  at  rest  ^  It  is  at  that 
instant  a  spontaneous  centre  of  conversioh,  and  the 
straight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  Qie 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  spontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
sion, and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  ritate  of  rota- 
tion round  this  axis,  indirections  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with  velod-i 
ties  proportional  to  these  distances ;  and  lastly,  the  bo- 
dy advances  in  the  direction  GI  through  a  space  equal 
to  the  circumference  BCDj  while  it  makes  one  turn 
round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi« 
gure.  Join  AC,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A  6,  A  c,  A  d  ^- 
pendicular  to  CP,  CA^  GA.  The  absolute  motion 
A  c  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progressive  motion  A  b 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  Gl,  and  the 
motion  A  d  of  rotation  round  the  centre  c^  gravity  6. 
Therefore  since  A  6  is  equal  to  v,  and  A  c  is  the  dia« 
gonal  of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  species  and  mag« 
nitude,  it  is  also  given,  and  (as  appears  also  from  the 
reasoning  in  art.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  C  A  to  CG. 

By  the  application  of  the  force  m  v  in  the  direction 
FP,  every  partide  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  resistance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.     A  part  of  this  force,  which  we  may  call 

m  V,  is  employed  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  to 
A.     And,  ^m  what  has  been  lAtely  shown,  CG :  CA 

«  f  A. 

±=GI :  Ac,  =  v:  A  c,  and  therefore  A  e  =:J----. 

CCi 

But  farther  (agreeably  to  what  was  demonstrated  in 
art  16.)  w^  have  CP:  CA=A  c :  m  \  -r^'^^ :  mv. 


CG 

and  therefore  tiw!=  ^^^  ■  Thereforethe  whole  force 
CG.CP 

employed  in  communicating  to- each  particle  the  motion. 

it  really  acquires,  or  mv,  is  equal  to  the  fluent  of  the 

v.CK^     v/CK^ 


quantity 


.  or 


and  m  .  CP .  CG' 


%$ 
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CP.CG  CP.CG 

=yCA«,  which  by  art.  23.  is  equal  to  /GA«+ot.CG. 
Therefore  we   have    m.CP.CG— iii.CG=CG=/GA*, 

or  iii.GF.CG=/GA*    and  finally,  CG=:^Z^-. 
-^  ^  m.GP 

Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  us  JXjA^,  and  the 
position  of  the  impelling  force  gives  us  m.GP.  There- 
fore we  can  compute  the  value  of  CG ;  and  if  ^  be  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
cCG  equal  to  the  space  which  the  body  must  describe 
in  the  direction  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
its  axis. 

Cor,  L  The  angttlar  vdodty,  that  is,  the  number  of  97 
turns  or  the  number  of  degrees  which  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  impel- 
ling force :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on  the 
form  of  the  body  and  the  situation  (£  the  point  of  im- 
pulsion ;  while  the  time  of  describing  «*  times  this  ]exigfh 
is  inversely  as  the  force. 
2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  fprc^  is  as       99 
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GP:    for  CG,  and  consequently    the   drcuinference 
T.CG,  described  during  one  turn,  i$  inversely  as  GP. 


3.    PC  is  equal  to 


/PA«. 


/GA*+«.GP». 


1II.GP 
Therefore -^^--^ 


for  we  have  /PA«= 
/GA«        . 


WI.GP* 


IR.GP 


m.GP 


,=CG+GP,=CP. 


m.GP 

4.  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulsion  of  the 
same  body,  P  will  be  a  spontaneous  centre  of  convei;$ion 
(see  art.  41.). 

5.  A  force  equal  and  opposite  to  mv,  or  to^  applied 
at  G,  will  stop  the  progressive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation;  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  stop  all  motion  both  proj^ressive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  stop  the  progressive 
motion,  but  will  leave,  some  motion  of  rotation.  If 
applied  beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increase  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  ea- 
sily conceived  by  reflecting  on  its  effect  on  the  body  at 
rest.  ' 

6.  A  whirling  body  which  has  no  progressive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  state  by  the  action 
of  a  single  force.  It  may  have  been  put  into  this  con- 
dition by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces.  The  equdity  and  opposition  of  the 
forces  is  necessiry  for  stopping  all  progressive  motion. 
If  ope  of  them  has  acted  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion ha«i  been  the  effect  of  the  other  only.  If  they  have 
acted  on  opposite  sides,  they  conspired  with  each  other 
in  producing  the  rotation;  but  have  opposed  each  other 
if  they  acted  on  opposite  sides. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progressive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
tli^  action  of  a  single  force. 

7.  When  the  space  S  ii^hich  a  body  describes  dur- 
ing one  rotation  has  been  observed,  we  can  discover 
the  pbint  of  impulse  by  which  a  single  force  may  have 
acted  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progression 

s  


and  roUtion :  for  CG  =— ,  and  GP 

y/GA« 
fii.S 


./GA«      _ 
III.CG 


In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  distances  from  the 

^?* .     centre  at  which  the  sun  and  planets  may  have  received 

of' hirdo©^  the  single  impulses  which  gave  them  both  their  motions 

trine  to  the  of  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  rotation  round  their 

htMyetkly      axes. 

It  was  found  (art.  40.  /)  that  the  distance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  oscillation  or  percussion  of  a  sphere 
swinging  round  the  fixed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  }  of  Uie  third  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

RG« 


the  arch  of  this  circumference  described  during  one  to- 
tation  round  the  axis.  This  is  S  in  the  above-men- 
tioned formula.     Then,  diminishing  this  in  the  ratio  of 

the  circumference  to  radius,  we  obtain  CG  =  R^ 


and  OG  =  f 


ir/GA» 


tG'""^TF 


This  is  equivalent  to 


.,  and  easier  obtained. 


This  gives  us  G  v 
For  the  Earth  = 


Moon         J- 


Mars 


r 

157 

r 

r 
T95 


Jupiter 
Saturn 


2.8125 
r 
2.688 


-nearly. 


We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  sun. 
^ut  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  a  rotation  in 
27  d.  7  h.  47  m.  makes  it  very  probable  thit  he,  with 
all  his  attending  planets,  is  also  moved  forward  in  the 
celestial  sp:^ces,  perhaps  round  some  centre  of  still  more 
general  and  extensive  gravitation :  for  the  perfect  oppo- 
sition and  equality  of  two  forces,  necessary  for  giving  a 
rotation  without  a  progressive  motion,  has  the  odds 
against  it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjectures  of  philosophers,  and  the  observations  of 
Herschel  and  other  astronomers,  who  think  that  the  so- 
lar system  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heaveos 
in  which  the  constellation  Aquila  is  situated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progressive  motion 
among  bodies,  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  preserved 
before  and  afler  collision,  so  in  the  communication  of 
rotation  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
momentum  is  preserved.  This  appears' from  the  general 
tenor  of  our  formulae :  for  if  we  suppose  a  body  turn- 
ing round  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  without 
any  progressive  motion,  we  roust  suppose  that  the  for(% 
m  V,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  opposed  by  an' 
equal  and  opposite  force.  Let  this  be  supposed  to 
have  acted  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  roUtion 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  other  acting  at  some  distance  * 
GP  from  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  m  w.GP.  Had 
it  acted  alone,  "(t  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com- 
pounded with  a  progressive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  v  ;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
spontaneous  axis  of  conversion  at  the  distance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.    The  absolute  velocity  AC  of 

.  ,     .    t.AC      .^  •,  -^    •.   «^-AC- 

any    particle   is    ,_j  ;   its   momentum 


of  the  sphere,  or  that  OG=f  ~~-.  Supposingthe  pla-     ^^^   ^Yte 


LG 

nets  to  be  homogeneous  and  spherical,  and  calling 
the  radius  of  the  planet  r,  uid  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  t  and  the  time 
of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  1  :  4r  the  ra- 
tio of  radius  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  we  shell  have 

«•  R  for  the  circwmfercnce  of  the  orlit,  and  *R=-    for 


CG' 

sum   of    all 


the  momenta 


?Z^— ,  and  tliis  is  equal  to  m  e.GP.     But  when  the 
LG 

progressive  motion  is  stopped,  A  ft.  which  was  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  absolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  A  rf  of  rotation  round 
G.     But  the  triangles  rf  A  c  and  GAC  were  demon- 

dtrateJ 
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eum  of  all  the  momenta  is  • 


and  this  is  still 
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str.ited  (N*  81.)  to  be  similar;  and  therefore  AC:  Ad 
=CA  :  GA.  Therefore  the  absolate  velocity  of  the 
particle^  whi'e  turning  round  the  quiescent  centre  of 

.     r.    .   «»^'^      .  .       .    »GA«        . 

gravity  G,  is  jr^  ;  its  momentum  is    -777; — ;  the 

v/GA. 
GC  ' 
equal  to  m  0.  Observe,  that  now  GC  h  not  the  di- 
stance of  the  centre  of  conversion  fnnn  the  centre  of 
^avityi  because  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  the  spon- 
taneous axis  of  conversion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
ihe  axis  of  rotation.  .  GC  is  tbe  distance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whose  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
tov.       ^ 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abstraction 
i>f  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  same  force  m  v  act 
at  the  same  distance  GP  from  the  centre.     We  shall 

«tili  bave  m  0 .  GP  =:  ^^^  ;  and  therefore  the  sum 
GC 

of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body  is 
•til|  the  same,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  force 
m  V  acting  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free  body 
'has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has 
the  distribution  of  itsparts  suddenly  changed  (the  centre 
however  remaining  in  the  same  place),  or  has  a^quanti- 
ty  of  matter  suddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it  will  turn 
with  such  an  angular  velocity  that  the  sum  of  the  mo« 
menta  is  the  same  as  before. 

We  have  been  so  particular  on  this  «ubject,  because 
^****°°  italffecu  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  precession  of 
rJr'^e  ^^^ttiiioxes;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  solution  of  it  is 
easioD    erroneous  on  account  of  his  mistake  in  this  particular, 
c  equi-  He  computes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
■-         matter  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
over  the  inscribed  sphere  would  pci-f  ^nn  its  librations 
if  detached  from  the  ^herical  nucleus.     He  then  sup* 
poses  it  suddenly  to  adhere  to  the  sphere,  and  to  dra^ 
it  into  the  same  libratury  motion  ;  and  he  computes  the 
iibration  oP  the  whole  masrs,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  libratory  spheroid  is  the 
mme  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redandant  ring  or  shell ;  wheveas  he  should  have 
computed  it  on  the  6up})06ition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  something  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
«8  appears  by  die  perfect  sameness  of  the  formulae  for 
both  classes  of  motions. 

This  law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibniteians, 
^ve  might  caU  the  cwscrvaiio  momenlorum,  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expressions  of  the  value  of  the  ac- 
cumulated momenta  in  such  cases  as  most  frequently 
occur.  The  most  frequent  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  sphe- 
roid in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame- 
ter ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  .the  solution 
of  Uie  problem  of  the  precessian  of  the  oquinoxes.  See 
PiiKCEsaioN,  N^  33. 

Let  AP  ap  (fig.  15.)  be  a  sphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  Pp,  and  let  DD',  dd'he  twocircks  parallel  to 
^be  equator  A  /i,  very  near  each  other,  comprehending 
between  them  an  elementary  slice  of  the  sphere.  Let 
C'\  be  =  0,  CB  =:  jr,  and  BD  =  ^,  aiid  let  or  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  ] .  Lastly, 
let  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  v.  Then 
Vol..  XVIIl.  Part  L 
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V  ^  is  the  velocity  at  the  distance^  from  the  axis,  ry 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whose 
•radhis  is  y  ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  ciicumference 
when  expanded. 

^JL^,  or  ?^  X  *  V,  is  the  quantity  of  motion  in  this 
a  a 

circumference  turning  round  the  axis  Pp. 

^^!^  is  (he  jnomentum  of  the  same  circumference. 
u 

^'.UL^ia  the  fluxion  of  the  momentm  of  the  circle 
a 

whose  radius  is  ^,  turning  in  its  own  plape  round  the 
axis. 

^ — ^  is  the  fluent,  or  the  momentum  of  the  whole 
4.a  ^ 

circle;  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

Diy. 

^T-y  ^  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  he? 

misphere;  for  B&  =  or,  and  this  fraction  b  the  momeii- 
tum  of  the  slice  d  D  D'  d'. 

^  =  o«  -*«,  and  ^*  =  a*  — «  a*  «»  +x*.  There- 

fore—    X  («^  J— 2  a  «*  JP  +  «*  *)  is  the  fluxion  of  the 
2a 

momentum  of  the  whole  -spheiie.  Of  this  the  fluent 
for  the  segments  whose  heights  are  CB,  or  x^isvjp 

^  S      ^5^ 

Let  X  become  ir,  and  wc  have  for  the  momentum  of 

the  whole  sphere  ^  (<!«-.§  n*  +  }  «*).=  vt/  ?1  _. 
— + —  1  =  twr  tr  a\ 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  rotation  his  l}een  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  force  m  u ;  that  is,  a  force  which 
would  communicate  the  velocity  u  to  the  whole  matter 
of  the  sphere,  had  it  acted  in  a  direction  passing  through 
Its  centre ;  and  let  us  suppose  tliat  this  force  acted  on 
the  equatorial  point  A  at  right. angles  to  AC  :  its  mo- 
mentum is fiiti ff,  and  this  is  equal  to  w  j\  a\  Also, 
we  know  that  w  c=  §  «-  a\  Therefore  we  have  u .  { 
^a^=v  j\  TO*,  }  II  =  j*y  t7,  and  t;  .=  |  w. 

Let  EPQ  p  be  an  oblate  spheroid  whose  semi-ax  (S 
PC  18  a,  and  equatorial  radius  EC  is  b,  and  let  t^  be  tlie 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  inscribed  sphere.  Then 
since  the  momentum  of  the  whirling  circle  D  D  it 

— ^,  the  momenta  of  the  sphere  and  spheroid  are  in 

the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii;  and 
therefore  that  of  the  whole  spheroid  is  ^^y  ir  b^  v.  And 
if  tv  be  the  velocity  at  E  corresponding  to  the  velocity 

t;  at  A,  80  that  nr  =  ~  v,  we  have  the  momentum  of 
a 

the  spheroid,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  veloci* 
ty  at  the  surface,  ^^  -A'  a  »; 

If  the  same  force  m  11  be  nuulerto  act  in  t!:e  san^f^CJulp 

t  Rr   .     ^'9'^^^^       manno?^^**^ 
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which  the  same  fbrce  m  u  actsDg  at  A  er  £  will  produce 

\5fnu      j^  1 5  mu» 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
6  to  the  polar  axiis  a. 

Lastly,  if  the  oblfite  spheroid  is  madeto  tvim  round 
an  equatorial  diameter  passing  through  C  perpendicular 
tp  the  plan^  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  section 
parallel  to  the  meriflian  E  P  Q  p  is  an  ellipse  similar  to 
this.meridian.  If  this  ellipse  differs  very  little  from  the 
inscribed  oix^Le,  as  is  the  case  of  the  earlh  in  the  problem 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
^ch  ellipse  may  be  consider^  as  equal  to  tl^atof  a  circle 
of  the  same  area,  or  whose  diameter  is  a  mean  prppor- 
4{oni4  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diai^etecs.of  the 
spheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circunv- 
acribed  circle  as  i^fh^a  to  6.  Therefore  the  momenta 
bf  the  seddon  of  the  spheroid  and  of  the  circumacribed 
sphere  are  in  the  constant  ratio  of  l^  a*  to  b^,  or  of  a^ 
to  l^.  And  if  the  velodty  in  the  equator  of  thk  ctr«- 
cumacribed  sphere  be  called  w,  the  mom^tum  of  th^ 
af^r^  i^iV  ^^^M^;  A^d  therefore  that  of  the  spheroid 
is  ^  ^b^  w,  agreeably  to  what  was  assumed  in  the 
luticle  Precession,  N^  38- 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  spheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  easy  approximatioa ; 
ftn  exact  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  series. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  spheroid  may  be  considered  as 
uniformly  distributed  on  Uie  surfaceot'  a«imiUr  spheroid 
whose  diameter  is  =  %/  }  of  the  diiam^ter  c^the  sphe- 
roid. It  will  haye  the  same  momentum,  because  a  tri- 
angle in  one  of  the  ellipses,  having  an  elemmtary  ardi 
of  ^  circumferencie  for  its  base;,  and  tlie  centre  of  the 
ellipse  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration  distant 
from  the  vertex  /^/ }  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the 
ellipse,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  finding  the 
sum  of  all  these  lines.  But  even  when  the  series  for 
this  sum  involves  the  3d  power  of  the  eccentricity,  it  i^ 
not  more  exiict  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  similar  proposition  may  be  obtained  for  a  prola^t^ 
spheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatoriHl  cL[amet^r,  and 
applied  to  the  conjectural  shape  of  thfr  laouo,  for  ex- 
plaining  her  qscilktio^is. 

The  reader  must  have  observed  that  the  preceding 
disquisitions  refer  tp  thpse  n^iotions  on\y  which  result 
from  the  action  of  extemaJ  forces  and  to  the  st^te  of 
incipient  motion.  All  circ4ilar  niptions,  such  as  thaiii^ 
of  rotation,  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  forces.  A, 
central  force  is  necessary  for  retaining  every  particle  in 
its  circular  path ;  such  forces  must  Uierefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  ari80  onfy  from  4»e  A>rcea  of  qo- 
hesion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  Tllese^ 
forces  are  mutual,  equ^d,  and  opposite ;  a^^  ^a  much  ay 
a  particle  A  (fig.  5.)  is  retaincKl  by  a  fo];<:e^  jn  ^  dif 
rection  A  a  of  tJie  line  which  connect  it  wiU^  t^  $Xr 
ed  axis  D  d,  or  in  the  direction  AG  (fig.  10.),  which 
connects  it  with  the  progressive  avia.;  ao  muok^nuist  %h% 
point  a  of  the  axis  D  d  be  urged  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion a  A,  or  so  much  must  the  whole  body  oe  urged  iii 
the  direction  GA.    Every  po'nt  therelore  of  the  ax j 


D  df,  or  of  the  axis  through  6  in  fig.  IXX  is  carried  in  > 
H  variety  of  dir^ctiona  perpendicular  to  it^lf.     These  ^" 
forces  QMiy  or  may  9ot  balanqe  each  oih^.    If  M%  ba- 
lance obtains  with  respect  to  the  fix^  axis,,  its  supports 
will  sustain  no  pre^aurebut  vhi^t  ariaeafromtha  external 
forpe :  if  not  one  support  wiH  be  more )  resaed  than  the 
other;  and-if  both  wererempvect  the  axis  woi^ld  chanjp^ 
its  poaition.     The  aame  must  be  affirmed  of  the  axis  . 
thrqugh  G  in  fi^.  IC.    Thii,  hi^yipg  no  support,  must 
c}i4nge  its  position. 

And  thus  it  may  h^pePi  ths^t  th^  axis  of  rotation 
passing  thrqugh  G  which  has  been  determined  b^  the 
preceding  dUqi|iaitiona,  is  pot  perm^n^nt  either  m  re- 
spect of  ^e  body,  or  in  respect  pf  ajjsojute  space.  These 
two  rotations  are  essentially  different  The  way  to  con* 
ceive  bath  is  this.  Sajq^QSip  9^  spherical  surffiee  descri- 
be round  the  body,  haying  its  centre  in  the  eentr^.of 
gravi^ ;  a»d  sqpppse  this  surfaceio  revolveand  to  pro- 
ceet}  forward  ^lon^  with  the  body  :  in  short,  let  it^  be 
conceived  as  an  immateiial  suy^faceattadied  to  the  body. 
The  axis  of  rotation  wiU  p«^s  through  this  surface  19 
two  points  which  we  shall  call  its  poles.  Now,  we  say 
tlut  the  axis  is  permanent  with  respect  to  the  body 
when  It  has  always  the  same  poks  in  this  sf^rical  sur- 
face. Suppose  another  spherical  aurfacedettcribed  rxwnd 
the  aame  centre,  and  that  this  aurface  also  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progrosaive  motion,  but  doea  not  tozB 
^ith  it  The  axis  is  permanent  with  vespect  to  absoe 
lute  apace  when  it  hat  always  the  same  polea  in  this  sui^ 
face :  ii  is  evident  that  these  two  facts  are  not  insepa* 
rable.  A  boy's  top  spina  on  the  same  point  and  the 
same  corporeal  axia,.  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo- 
tion, we  observe  it  direct  in  or  thia  round  and  rouad.  to 
different  quarter*  of  the  room.  And  when  we  make 
an  Qgsr  or  a  lenaon  spin  with  great  rapidity  on  ita  aide 
on  a  leVel  table,  we  aee  it  gradually  riae  up,  ti^it  staiid 
quite  on  end,  spinning  all  the  whileroundanaxia.pointt^ 
ing  to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  is  produced 
by  the  unbalanced  actions  of  the  centrifugal  Ibroea  ex- 
erted by  the  particles.  Suppose  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  1 6  )  connected  by  an  inflexible  rod  whoae  mtddle  ^S* 
point  id  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  Thia 
system  may  be  made  to  turn  roundthe  material  axis  D  d^ 
A  dcsrribin;^.  the  circle  AEFA,  aiid  B  describing  the 
circle  BHKB.  The  rod  AB  may  also  be  cono^ived 
as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pm  at 
right  anglea  to  the  axis.  Svppoae  the  balh  passing 
tiirottjzh  the  situations  A  and  B ;  their  centrifugal  foctsea 
urge  them  at  the  same  time  in  thedtrectiona  CA  and 
OB,  which  impulsions  conspire  to  ixiake  the  connecting 
rod  recede  from  both  ends  of  the  axis  D  d.  A^id  thus 
the  balls,  instead  of  describing  parallel  circles  lounddiif 
axis,  will  describe  parallel  spirals,  gradually  opening  the 
angles  DGA,  d  GBmore  and  more,  till  the  balla  ao» 
quire  the  position  a  /3  at  right  an^lea  to  the  axia.  Thej^ 
will  not  stop  there,  for  each  came  into  diat  poaiUOQ 
with  an  oblique  motiou.  They  will  pasa  it ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  friction  of 
the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came 
to  deicrifcie  the  co^le  BHK,  and  the  bail  B  to  dfiscribf> 
the  cirele  A £F.  The  centrifugal  ibrces  will  now  hajw 
exhinsled  by  opposition  all  the  motions  which  they  had 
acquired  durinj^  th^ir-pasaage  fiom  the  portion  ABta 
the  position  a  /? ;  and  now  they  wiU  again  describe  api-^ 
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K"<*>><"*^   rmis  griduallf  opnung ;  and  dien  conlmcting,  tiU  the 
^v^^    balls  airive  at  their  ori^aal  positidn  A  B»  wlMnChetivoN 
ens  will  h^in  a^n.     Thus  Cliey  will  dondHiie  a  nnd 
of  osdllating  lyitadoiK 

Thus  the  axis  is  oontinnally  changing  with  reaptot 
to  the  system  t€  balls ;  but  it  is  ixed  in  rtspeot  to  ab* 
sohite  spaee^  because  the  axis  D  i^is  supported.  .It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  dumffe  its 
position,  because  the  centrifiigal  tendency  of  thal>alla 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  jmnt  at  G>  The  niato- 
Hal  axis  has  indeed  sostaiBed  no  change ;  bot  the  real 
mxis,  or  mathematical  line  round  whidi  the  rotation  was 
agoing  OB  eveiy  moment,  has  been  oontitioally  shifting 
its  place.  This  is  not  so  obviottt,  and  requires  a  more 
attentire  consideration.  To  show  accurately  the  gn^ 
dual  change  of  position  of  the  real  axis  of  roution  would 
require  a  long  discussion.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  exhibiting  a  case  where  the  position  of  the  momen- 
tary axis  is  unquestionably  different  ftom  D  d,  which 
we  may  suppose  horiaontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  position  « /9.  They  came  into 
this  position  with  a  spiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
<»f  them  was  moving c^liquely  to  the  tangents  a^py 
to  the  circle  « d /3 f>  suppose  in  the  directions  ai,  fix. 
They  are  therefore  mcyving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  iapX,  inclined  to  the  plane  p  a  fiy  of  the  circle 
Mhfiu  The  moroentaiy  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore  per- 
pendicular  to  this  ol>lique  plane,  and  therefore  does  not 
coincide  with  D  d. 
lbs  era-  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  this  eva. 
lioo  of  gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  subject  is  both  cu* 
'  ^~'  rious  and  importaut  to  the  speculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledc^e  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  compki4 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  precession.  Bi^t 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourtelves  with 
allowing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu- 
ral phenomenon  is  soexceedingly  minute,  that  although 
multiplied  many  thousands  of  times,  it  would  escape 
the  nicest  observation  of  modem  astronomers ;  and  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  docs  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  much  too  smsAl  Ibr  observation,  and  then 
diminishes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Frist,  and  Do  la  Grange,  have  shown  the  momen- 
tary  poaition  of  the  real  varialile  axis  oorrespoading 
to  any  given  time  t  and  Landen  has  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  elegance  connected  these  momentary  pon« 
turns,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evanation.  Mr 
8egnor  wa?,  we  believe,  th^-first  who  flowed  (in  a 
,Disserution  De  Moiu  Tttrbinum,  Halle,  1755),  that  in 
every  body  there  wereatleastthrcelinef^passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  form* 
ing  the  solid  angle  of  a  cube,  round  which  the  centri- 
fugal forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and  therefore  a 
totatton  begun  round  either  of  these  three  lines  would 
be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent  axes  of  rotation. 
Albert  Euler  gave  the  first  demonstration  in  1760,and 
aince  that  time  the  investigation  of  these  axes  has  been 
extended  and  improved  by  the  different  authors  already 
named.  It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject;  and  we 
recommend  the  synthetical  investigation  by  Frisi  in  hia 
Catm^grnphia  as  the  fittest  for  instructing  a  curious  rea- 
der tirwhcm  the  subject  is  new.  We  shall  conclude 
thia  di»sertation  with  a  beautiful  theorem,  the  enuncia- 
tion of  whicli  we  owe  to  P.  Frisi,  which  has  amaxingly 
improved  the  whole  theory,  and  gives  easy  and  elegant 


solutions  nf the  mo9t  difficult  proUeinf .   tt  is  nndogons    Roiirisa. 

to  the  giteit  theorem  of  t)ie  composition  of  motions  and  v^^'v-Nt^ 
farces.  ^g 

^  If  a  body  turn  round  an  axis  AG  a  (fig.  1?.)  pas-  p.  Ymi^t 

sing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular  theoiem. 

velocity  A,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another  I^^*  IT. 
axis  BG  b  with  the  angular  vekxnty  6,  and  if  GO  be 

taken  to  GK  as  a  to  5  (the  points  B  and  E  bein^  taken 
on  that  side  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving  td- 
wards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and  . 
the  line  D£  be  drawn,  then  the  whole  and  evet-y 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  CG  c,  lying  in  tlie  plane  of  the  ether  two, 
and  parallel  to  DE«  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  «  and  to  6  as  DE  i^  to  G/)  and  to 
GE. 

For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  suppd5^ 
a  spherical  surface  to  be  described  round  G  passing 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  pi  ine  of 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  i»  the  common  s^- 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP  t  round  the  axis  A  a, 
and  the  eirde  KP  k  of  rotation  round  the  axil  B  6.  Let 
I  i,  K  Jt  be  the  diameters  of  the^  circles  of  rotation^ 
F  and  G  their  centre).  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tani^ents  PM  and  PH.  These  tangents  are  in 
a  plane  MPN  which  toudies  the  sphere  in  P,  and  cuti 
the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to  which  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  G  of  the  sphere  through  the 
point  B  i<>  perpendicular.  Let  PN  represent  tlie  velo*^ 
city  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round  the  axis  B  b,  and 
P  JT  its  velocity  of  rotation  round  A  a.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  PN  tf.  Then  P  /  is  the  direction  and  ve« 
locity  of  motion  resulting  from  the  composition  of  PN 
and  Py.  P  <  is  in  the  plane  MPN,  because  the  diag6» 
nal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane  of  its  sides  PN 
ondP/ 

Let  perpendicuTarsy*  F,  t  T,  be  drawn  to  the  plane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PN  /^  will  lie  ortho^ 
graphically  projected  on  that  plane,  it^  projeciion  being 
a  parallelogram  RNTF.  (F  here  falls  on  the  centre  by 
accident).  Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that 
the  plane  PR  <  T  is  perpendicular  to  the  planeof  the  two 
axes,  because  PR  is  so.  Therefore  the  compound  mo« 
tion  P  ^  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round 
s<ime  axis  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  Therew 
fore  produce  TR,  and  draw  GC  cutting  it  at  right 
angles  in  H,  and  let  L  P  /  be  the  circle,  and  F'H  a  ra- 
dius. V  t  h  therefore  a  tangent,  and  pependicular  to 
PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  some  point  Q  of  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  state  of  rotation  round 
the  axis  CG  c.  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocities  round 
A  fl  or  B  &  as  P  /  to  P/or  PN.  The  triangle  PRN  and 
OPN  are  similar.  For  PN  the  tanj^ent  is  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  OP,  and  PR  is  perpendicular  to  ON. 

Therefore  OP:  PN=i  PR:  BN, and  EN  ==I!5i!^. 

OP 
But  the  velocity  of  P  round  the  axis  B  6  is  0P.3.  There* 

fore  RN  =  ?i— :-,  r=  PR  J.    In  like  manner  RF 

=PR.tf.  Therefore  RF:  RN  =a:  h  =GD:  GE. 
But  NT  :  RNssine  NRT :  sine  NTR,  and  G  D  :  GE 
ss  sine  GED :  sine  GDE.  Therefore  sine  NRT :  sine 
NTR=8ine  GED:  sine  GDE.  But  RNTzEGD, 
fer  NR  is  perpendicular  to  EG  and.  NT  (tiein^  paralle) 
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Botatjoii.  to  IP)  18  perpendicular  to  DG.     Therefore  TR  is  per- 

^"^^y^i^  pendicular  to  ED,  and  C  c  is  parallel  to  ED,  and  the 

rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an  axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  since  RN,  RF,  RT^  are  as  the  velocities  b,  a, 
c,  round  these  different  axes^  and  are  proportional  to 
EG.  DG,  D£,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  6  as  ED  to  GB 
or  GE,  and  the  proposition  is  demonstrated* 

This  theorem  may  he  thus  expressed  in  general  terms. 

If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  psissing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity  with  the  angular  velocity  a,  while  this 
axis  is  carried  round  another  axis,  also  passing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  5,  these 
two  motions  compose  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying'in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  the  former  axes  in  angles 
whose  sines  are  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
them ;  and  the  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axe?  as  the  sine  of  in-^ 
clination  of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  sine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis. 

When  we  say  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frisi,  we  grant  at  the  same  time  that 
something  like  it  has  been  supposed  or  assumeil  by  other 
ahthors.  Newton  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  spheres;  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiesce d  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  precession.  Inferior  writers 
have  carelessly  assumed  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollet, 
Gravesande,  and  others,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi- 
biting experiment»  for  illustrating  the  composition  of 
voEtice*,  proceeded  on  this  as&umption.  Even  authors 
of  more  scrupulous  research  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  a  very  imperfect  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  dissertation  on  rotatory  motion.  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  Ixvii.  contents  himself  with  show- 
ing/that  by  the  equality  and  opposite  directions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and  B  b,  the  point  C  will 
be  at  rest,  and  from  thence  concluiles  that  CG  c  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  is  exceedingly  hasty 
(note  also,'  that  this  dissertation  was  many  years  poste- 
rior to  that  of  P.  Frisi):  For  although  the  separate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  and  opposite,  it 
is  by  no  means  either  a  mathematical  or  a  mechanic.il 
consequence  that  the  body  will  turn  round  the  axis  C  c. 
In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  re»t,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated : 
this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  assumption. 
Fridi  has  shown,  that  in  the  motion  of  every  particle 
round  the  axis  C  c,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
tv^o  axes  A  a  and  B  b,  with  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 
it  is  a  consequence  of  thi^,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulses  which  would  separately  produce  the  rotatioiis 
of  every  particle  round  A  a  and  B  b  will,  eirher  in  sue- 
cesbinn  or  in  conjunction,  produce  arotati  n  round  C  c. 
Moreover,  Mr  Landen^  not  having  attended  to  this, 
has  lei  him,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  mistake  respecting 
the  velocity  with  which  tlie  axis  changes  its  position ; 
and  though  his  process  exhibits  the  path  of  eva^atioii 
wi  b  accuracy,  weappreherid  ^hat  it  does  net  assign  the 
true  times  cf  the  axes  arriving  at  particoLr  points  of 
this  path. 

It  follows  from  this  proposition,  dial  if  every  par« 
tide  of  a  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  receives  in  one 
don  ^^^•'"^^  *  separate  impulse,  competent  to  the  production 
jpropo&i     r  ^^.  ^ mp.jjjj  Q^  the. particle  rour.d  an  axjs  witha  cer-i 
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tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulse  competent  BaiatioD. 
to  the  production  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  with  a  V^O^>^ 
certain,  velocity^  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  impul- 
sions will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  system  round  a  third , 
axis  given  in  position,  with  an  angular  velocity  which 
is  also  given :.  and  this  motion  will  obtain  without  any 
separation  or  disunion  of  parts;  for  we  see  that  a  mo-> 
tion  round  two  axes  constitutes'a  motion  round  a  th'rd 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  separation  would  take 
place  although  the  system  were  incoherent  like  a  mass 
of  sand,  except  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arising  from  rotation*  Mr  Simpson  therefore  erred  in 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  precession,  by  suppo- 
sing another  force  necessary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  die  fluid  spheroid  to  accompany  the  equator  when 
displaced  from  its  former  situation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  displacement  produces  the  accompani- 
ment,  as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  shall  see  presently 
is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr^mpson  and  other  authors 
who  treat  this  problem  have  supposed. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any  itt 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  instant  get  an  ropulse 
precisely  such  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an^ 
gular  velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  turn 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  position,  with  a  given  an- 
gular velocity :  for  it  is  indifferent  (hb  it  is  in  the  or- 
dinary  composition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  act 
on  a  particle  at  once  or  in  succession.  '\  he  final  mo- 
tion is  the  same  both  in  respect  of  direction  and  velocity. 

Lastly,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round  m  > 
an  axis  by  the  action  o£  an  impulse  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulse  on 
any  part  which,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  certain 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  effect  of  the  combined 
actions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  of 
this^  proposition ;  for  when  a  rig:d  body  acquires  a  mo- 
tion  round  an  axis,  not  by  the  simultaneous  impulse  of 
the  precisely  competent  force  on  each  particle,  but  by  an 
impulse  on  one  part,  (here  has  been  proprigaied  io  every 
particle  (by  means  of  the  connecting  forces)  an  impulse 
precisely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle  t  eally  acquires ;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  al- 
ready turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  1 7.),  receives  an 
impulse  which  makes  it  actually  turn  round  another 
axis  C  c  there  fias  been  propagated  to  rach  particle  a  force 
precisely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  motion,  but  the 
cfiange  of  motion  which  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in- 
herent force  of  its. primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion ;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  alone 
would  have  caused  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  6, 
with  a  rotation  making  the  other  constituent  of  the  ac- 
tual rotation  round  C  c. 

This  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  va 
propositions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  g  eat  extension  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  composition  of  motion.  We  see  that 
rotations  are  compounded  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  extremely  easy  to  discover  the  com- 
position. We  have  only  to  suppose  a  sphere  described 
round  the  centre  of  the  body ;  and  the  equator  of  this 
sphere  corresponding  to  any  primitive  position  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  situated  in  it.^  Let  another  great  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  pont;  it  will  be  the  equator 
oi  anoth^  rolatiou.    S>et  off  an  arch^oC  each  from  the 
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point  of  inl«r8eeti<Ni9  proportioiinl  to  the  angular  velo- 
city of  each  rotuticm,  and  complete  the  spherical  paral- 
lelogram. The  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal  of 
this  parallelogram^  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rotation, 
which  is  actually  compounded  of  the  other  two. 
.  And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  instance  of  this  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Precessmon  qfihe  Equinoxes, 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonstration  of  this  theo- 
rem that  the  axis  C  c  is  a  new  line  in  the  body.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  accomplished  by  a  transference 
of  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  situation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equa!<M*  of  the  rotation ;  for  we  see  that  in  tlie  rota- 
tion round  the  axis  Oc,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  tlie  pole  A  is  describing  a  circle  round  the 
axis  C  c.  Not  knowing  this  compo<>ition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmesly,  Simpson,  and  other  celebrated  ma- 
thematicians, imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rota- 
iien  remained  the  same,,  but  changed  its  position.  In 
this  they  were  confirmed  by  the  constancy  of  the  obser- 
ved latitudes  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But 
the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  really  change*  its  place, 
and  the  poles  shifl  through  different  points  of  its  sur- 
face ;  but  these  difierent  points  are  too  near  each  other 
to  make  the.  change  sensible  to  the  nicest  observation. 

It  would  seem  to  result  from  these  observations,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  change  its 
position  in  absolute  space  without  changing  its  position 
in  the  body,  contrary  to  what  we  experience  in  a  thoo- 
sand  famili.T  inflftances ;  and  indeed  this  is  impossible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the  impulse  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A  a  change  its  position  and  turn  round  the  same  mate^ 
tial  axis  brought  into  the  position  C  c.  In  the  i-ame 
way  that  a  body  must  pass  through  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate point*,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  so  it  must  acquire  an  infinite  series  of  interme- 
diate rotations  (each  of  them  momentary)  before  the 
same  material  axis  passes- into  another  position,  so  as  to 
become  an  axis  of  rotation.  A  momentary  impulse 
may  make  a  great  change  of  the  position  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  as  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  rectilineal 
motion.  -Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in- 
definitely small,  if  another  equally  small  rotation  be 
impressed  round  an  axis  B  6  perpendicular  to  A  a,  the 
axis  will  at  once  shift  to  C  c  half  way  bttween  them ; 
but  a  succeasion  of  rotations  is  necessary  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  posit'on,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.  This  transference,  however,  is  possible, 
but  gradual,  and  must  be  accomplished  bjSLCOfUimiaUon 
of  impulses  totally  different  from  what  we  would  at  first 
suppose.  In  order  ^at  A  may  pass  from  A  to  C,  it 
is  not  enough  that  it  getaan  impulse  in  the  direction 
AC.  Such  an  impulse  would  carry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perseverance  of  matter  in  its  state  of  motion ;  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  A  a,  the  particles 
in  the  circle  IP  t  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle ;  and  since  that  circle  also  partakes  of  the 
motion  given  to  A,  every  particle  in  it  mu&t  be  incusatit^ 
Zy  defiectedxfrom'  the  path  in  which  it  is  moving.  The 
continual  agency  of  a  force  is  therefore  necessary  for  this 
purpose ;  and  if  this  force  be  discontinued,  the  point 
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A  will  immediately  quit  tlie  plane  of  the  arch  AC,  along  Rotation, 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will  start  up.  i,!  ^  ■_!* 

This  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  said  would       1^7 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  rotation,  ._ 

Thus  we  can  discover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  thexheera- 
evagations  of  the  poles  of  rot:ition  by  the  action  of  cen-  gationa  of 
trifugal  forces:   For  in  fig.  16.  the  known  velocity  of  Aepriet  •f 
the  ball  A  and  the  radius  AC  of  its  circle  of  rotation  J?^**°?  ^ 
will  give  us  the  centrifugal  force  by  which  the  balls  ,,^^^1^^, 
t&id  to  turn  in  the  plane  DAr/BD.     This  gives  the  gai  ionm^ 
axis  Dd  iSL  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure ;  and  its  separation  fiom  the 
poles  l3  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  separation  of  the 
connecting  rod  AB  from  its  present  inclination  to  D  r/, 
but  on  the  angle  which  the  spiral  path  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  D  </. 
The  distance  of  the  new  pr)les  from  D  an4  d  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle  w  hich  measures  the  angle  made  by  the  spiral 
with  the  circle  of  rotation  round  die  primitive  axia.< 
This  will  gradually  increase,  and  the  mathematical  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  describing  a  spiral  round  D  and  d, 
gradually  separating  from  these  points,  and  again  ap- 
proaching them,  and  coinciding  with  them  again,  at- 
the.  time  that  the  balls  themselves  are  most  of  aU  remo- 
ved from  tlieir  primitive  situation,  namely,  when  A  i& 
in  the  place  of  1$.  ^^^ 

The. same  theorem  aho  enables  u»  to  find  the  inci-  and  the  in- 
pient  axis  of  rotation  in  the  complicated  cases  which  c»pie!it  mw 
are  almost  inaccessible  by  means  of  the  elementary  prin-  "'  «;">P^*- 
cipleaofrototion.  ^t-        catedr— 

Thus,  when  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  per  cussioii 
do  not  coincide,  as  we  supposed  in  fig.  5.  and  it.  Sup- 
pose, first,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the  ]x>6ition 
<«f  the  axis  a  h,  and  the  angular  veLicity  of  the  rotation. 
Then  find  the  centre  of  percussion,  the  axis  P  p,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  the  angul  r  velocity  which 
this  momentum  woulrt  produce.  Thus  we  haveobtaiii- 
ed  two  rotations  round  given  axes,  and  with  given  an- 
gular velocities.  Compound  tiiese  rotations  by  this 
theorem,  and  we  obtain  the  required  position  o('  the 
true  Licipient  axis  of  rotation,  and  ihe  angular  velocity, 
without  the  int  icate  process  which  would  otherwise 
have  been,  necessary. 

If  the  body  is  of  such  a  shape,  that  the  forces  in  the 
plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  shall  then 
discover  a  momentum  round  an  axis  pi'rpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compound  this  rotation  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  rotation  round  D  d.  ^ 

And  from  this  simple  view  of  the  matter  we  learn  Poaition  of 
(what  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  other  way),  the  axia      ^ 
that  when  the  centre  of  percussion  does  not  coincide  ^***"  ^ 
with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC,^*^?^ 
though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.     But  when  there  is  S^Jhrot^ 
a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  this  plane>  tion  d»  not 
the  incipient  axis  of  rot-«tirin  is  neither  perpendicular  to  cotncide. 
l^,nor  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  passing  through 
the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  out 
these  tracts  of  investigation  to  the  curious  reader,  and 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  this  most  fruitful 
theorem  of  Father  Frisi.  j^ 

Thescf  are  by  no  means  speculations  of  n^ere  curiosity,  Conduding 
inlereeting  to  none  but  mathemeticians :  the  noblest  art  remarlu  on 

which  •«in«n«»iVr 
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HtfttiiMi    urtiich  is  jiractiMd  l>y  msn  9nist  reaeive  great  improve- 
II         nent  from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  subject.     We 

RotoMo.^  meen  the  art  of  seamanship.  4  sh?p,  the  most  ail- 
mirahle  of  roaohines,  must  be  considered  as  a  body  in 
free  space,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and  con- 
tinually moved  wund  spontaneous  axes  of  conversion^ 
and  incessantly  checked  in  these  movements.  The  trim- 
ming of  the  sails,  the  action  of  the  rudder,  the  very  dis- 
position  of  the  loading,  all  aiTeet  her  versatility.  An 
experienced  seaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produoe  and 
facilitate  these  motions^  and  to  check  or  stop  such  as 
are  inconvenient.  Experience,  without  any  reflection 
or  knowledge  how  and  why^  informs  him  what  position 
of  the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  course.  A 
sort  of  common  sense  tells  him^  that^  in  order  to  make 
the  ship  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind^  he  must  in- 
crease the  surface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  sails,  and 
diminish  the  power  of  the  sails  near  the  stem.  A  few 
other  operi^tions  are  dictated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
•ommon  sense;  but  few^  even  of  old  seamen,  can  tell 
why  a  ship  has  such  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind^  and  why  it  is  so  necessary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  with  sails ;  fewer  still  know  that  a 
certain  shifting  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  some  roo» 
tions  in  diS^nt  oases ;  that  tiie  crew  of  a  great  ship 
luinning  suddenly  to  a  paitieular  plaoe  shall  enable  the 
ship  to  accomplish  a  movement  in  a  stormy  sea  which 
^ald  not  be  done  otherwise  ;  and  peshaps  not  one  in 


ten  thousand  can  tell  why  this  procedure  wiQ  be  sncoees-    AMlMf 
ful.     But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will  see  all  this ;         II 
and  it  would  be  a  rao»t  valuable  aequtaition  to  the  pub-  ^"J^^IljJj^ 
Me,  to  have  a  manual  of  such  propositions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  conmdemtion  of  the  circumstan- 
oes,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  intri« 
eaoy  which  only  the  learned  can  uoravd,  and  expreased 
.  in  a  familiar  manner^  clothed  with  audi  reasoning  ae 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  uoleamed ;  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  persuasive.     Mr  Boiiguer^  in  his  TraiiS  du 
Navire,  and  in  his  Manmnnre  d&i  FauseauM,  has  deliver- 
ed A  great  deal  of  useful  infurmatipn  on  Uiis  subject ; 
and  Mr  Beaout  hu  made  a  very  useful  abstract  of  these 
works  in  his  Cours  de  Maikematique,    Bat  the  subject 
is  lef^  by  them  in  a  form  far  too  abstnise  to  be  of  any 
general  u^e :  and  it  is  unfortunately  so  combined  witk 
or  founded  on  a  false  theory  of  the  action  and  resist* 
anee  of  fluids^  that  many  of  the  propositions  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  experience,  and  m«ny  maxima  of  sea* 
manship  are  fKlse.    This  has  occasioned  these  doctrinea 
to  be  neglected  altogether.   Few  of  onr  {Mrofossicntal  sea* 
men  have  the  pr^Mivstory  knowledge  neeessary  for  in- 
proving  the  soienoe ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  immense 
utility,  and  wcmld  require  great  reputation  to  the  per- 
eon  who  successfully  prosecutes  it. 

We  shall  mention  under  the  artide  Seamanship  the 
diief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  whidi  they  may  be  salved. 


ROTHEUAM,  a  town  in  ^e  west  riding  of  York- 
ahive,  seated  on  the  river  Don,  near,  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stone»brid?}fe.  It  is  a  wett-built  place,  and 
the  mm'ket  is  large  for  provisions.  W.  Long.  1.  10. 
K.  Lat.  5S.  2^. 

ROTHS  AY,  a  town  in  the  isle  and  county  of  Bute, 
in  Scotland.  It  is  the  capital  of  die  county,  is  a  well- 
built  town  of  small  houses,  contains  above  5000  inbabi- 
tant«,  and  id  within  these  few  years  much  improved. 
It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
bay,  whose  mouth  lies  exactly  opposite  to  Loch  Steven 
in  CowaK  Here  is  a  fhie  depth  of  water^  a  secure  re- 
treat, and  a  rearly  navigation  down  the  frith  for  an  ^ac- 
poit  trade.  M  agasincj  of ^oods  for  foreign  parts  might 
be  most  advantageously  erected  here.  The  spinning  of 
yarn  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Rothsay,  and  lately  the 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced.  The  herring 
fishery  has  been  also  long  a  great  source  of  trade  in  this 
place.     W.  Long.  4.  46.  K.  Lat  55.  50. 

Rothsay  gi^ea  to  the  prince  of  Scotland  the  title  of 
Duke,  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with  suitable 
revenues,  powers,  and  privileges.  It  was  bestowed  on 
the  prince  in  1398,  when  John  of  Gaunt,  who  tsstj^led 
John  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  LancasSc,  imcle  to  the 
king  of  Eugland,  and  David,  who  was  previously  s^led 
carl  of  Carrick,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Seotland,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  borders,  and  terminating 
all  matters  in  dilute.  In  this  way  it  ia  supposed  the 
title  of  Duke  was  introduced  into  Scotland. 

liOTTBQELLIA,  a  genns  of  plants  beknging  to 
the  triandria  class.     See  Botaky  Inde.v. 

ROTONDO,  or  Rotondo,  in  Architecture,  an  aj>. 


pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  witbi- 
in  and  without;  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  saloon,  ot 
the  like.  The  most  celebrated  rotundo  ok'  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome,     See  Fanthbon. 

ROTTKN-STONKy  a  mineral  found  in  Derbyshire^ 
and  used  by  mechanics  fot  all  soils  of  fiper  grinding  and 
polishing,  and  sometimes  for  cutting  stones.  AcoordiHg 
to  Ferber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  ealcareous  earth. 

ROTTENNESS.     See  Putrefactjom. 

ROTTERDAM,  is  a  dty  in  the  province  of  Holhmd, 
m  E.  Long.  4.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  53.  Mtuated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Matse,  about  37  miles  south  of 
Amsterdam,  nine  south-east  of  the  Hague,  and  1 5  to  the 
eastward  of  Briel.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  of  a 
triangular  fi^n^re,  handsomely  buih  of  brick,  the  streeU 
wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to  the  town, 
six  of  which  are  at  the  land  side  and  four  at  the  side  of 
the  Maese.  It  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  frosa  the 
Roier,  or  Rotkr,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  canals 
of  this  city,  and  from  Dam,  a  dike.  It  ie  uncert^Mi 
when  it  was  first  bnlH ;  and  though  it  ia  suppoeed  to  be 
very  ancient^  yet  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before 
the  1 3th  century.  In  the  year  1 270  it ^vae  surtouiuled 
with  ramparts',  and  honoured  with  seveml  privileges ; 
but  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Fle»iogs.  In 
the  year  1 418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  Haeka  nuKle  him- 
self master  of  it ;  eince  which  timo  it  has  continued 
yearly  to  increase  by  means  of  the  oonveniency  of  its 
harbot4r.  Its  arms  are  vert^  a  pde  argent,  quarterly  in 
a  chief  on  the  first  and  thii^,  or>  a  lion  spotted  sabl^ 
on  the  second  and  fourth  a  lion  spotted  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
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'  ti^  nf  dia  pirovliloe,  because  it  has  not  been  alwsye  in 
'  ks  present  flourishing  eoadkion.     The  Dutdi  call  it 
the  fijTst  of  the  seeond  fa&k«  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
esteem^  the  second  of  the  first,  being,  next  to  Amster« 
4^011,  the  most  trading  town  in  the  Unitsd  Provinces* 
Its  port  is  yacy  camanodioiM  ;  for  the  canals,  yMA  run 
ihaough  mosl  parts  of  the  town,  bring  the  sh^,  some 
af  SOO  or  MO  tans,  up  to  the  merchant's  door;  a  oon-« 
venleBiey  for  laadlBg  and  unloading  which  b  ncvt  to  bs 
^nad  in  other  places.    The  grest  ships  go  i^  into  the 
*  middle  of  the  town  by  the  cwal  into,  which  the  Msese 
entei s  by  th^  old  h^,  as  tt  comes  out  by  the  new. 
A  stranger,  upon  his  first  cnteriiig  this  place,  is  aslo*> 
fUflhed  at  Ae  beaati&il  cesiftision  of  chimneys  imtermtz- 
ed  witlttaps  of  trees  with  whidi  the  canals  ase  fdanted^ 
and  steameraof  vesaels ;  insomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  forest     The  Barring 
Vliet  is  a  Tery  fine  staeet ;  most  of  the  houses  are  new^ 
and  biiih  of  hewn  sSonie ;  but  the  gnusdest  as  well  as 
movt:  agreesbleatveat  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Bomb  Quay, 
which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maese ;  on  one  side  it  ia 
open  to  ^e  river,  and  the  odier  ia  omamented  with  a 
giand  facade  of  the  best  houses  in  the  city,  idbabited 
dneAy  by  die  EngliA  ;  they  aw  fi\se  or  six  stories  htgh^ 
matt y  and  very  clumsy :  wherever  there  i^  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  i&  the  wovst  that  can  be  conceiu«L 
One  sees,  no  Grecian  arehitectave,  exoept  Doric  eata« 
blatur^  stuck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  story,  with^ 
out  pilaalen ;  Ionic  voUiteSj  turned  often  fhe  wrong 
way,  and  an  itttempt  at  Corinthian  capitals^  witiiont 
any  other  part  of  the  order.     The  doors  are  large,  and 
stuck  with  great  knobs  aad^dumsycsrving ;  youasoend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  'or  four  stepa  going 
up  on  each  side,  and  yoi^  are  assisted  by  iron  rails  of  a 
most  immense  diidmcss.     These  bouses  are  almost  all 
window;  and  the  window  shutters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glass  has  aU  a  green  cast,  which  is 
hdped  by  the  refl«<^ion  fr«na  tbo  trees  that  overshadow 
their  houses,  wfaidi,  were  it  not  ibr  this  circum8tence» 
ivould  be  ifiMsrabLy  hot,  from  their  vicinity  to  tbe  ca^ 
nals.     Most  of  the  bouses  have  looking  glasses  j^aced 
on  the  outsidea  of  the  windows^  09  bod)  side%  in  order 
that  they  may  see  every  thing  which  passes  up  and 
down  the  street*    The  stair^caaes  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
ccwne  down  almost  to  the  door.     In  general,  the  houses 
rise  with  enoraaittis  steep  roofs^  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  street,  and  leaning  considerably  forward,  so  that 
the  top  often  projects  near  two  ftet  beyond  Uie  per- 
pendicular.     The  Bomb  Quay  ia  so  broad,  that  there 
are  distinct  walks  for  carriages  and  foot  passengers,  li« 
ned  and  shaded  vrith  a  donate  row  of  trees.*-*- You  look 
over  the  river  on  some  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  Pest-house:  it  seems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  tlie  trees  round  it  are  so 
disposed  as  to  appear  a  Uiick  wood.     Thia  street  is  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head,  the  two  places  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  tfaecanals  of  this  extensive  dty.     When  water  runs 
through  a  street,  it  then  assumes  the  name  of  a  csnal, 
of  which  kind  the  Heeren-fiwet  has  the  pre-eminence ; 
the  houses  are  of  free-stone,  and  very  loifty ;  the  Canal 
is  spacious,  and  covered  with  ships :  at  one  aid  stands 
the  English  church,  a  neat  pretty  buUding,  of  which 
the  bishop  of  London  ia  ordinary. 

This  port  is  mucli  more  frequented  by  the  British 


merchants  than  Amsterdam,  insomuch  that  after  a  frosr,  Ttsitndasi. 
when  the  sea  is  open,  sometimes  500  saQ  of  British  vee«  ^"^  y*^ 
sds  sail  out  of  the  hsrbour  at  onoe.    There  is  ahrays  a 
large  number  of  British  subjects  who  reside  in  thia 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.     The  reason  of  the  great  traffic  between  thia 
place  and  England,  is  because  the  sh^ps  can  generally 
load  and  unlcuid,  and  return  to  England  from  Rotter- 
dam,  before  a  ship  can  get  clear  from  Amsterdam: 
and  the  Texd.     Hence  the  English  merchants  find  it 
cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods  are  ar« 
rived  at  Botterdam,  to  send  diem  in  boats  over  the 
canals  to  Amsterdam.     Another  great  advantage  they 
have  here  fiv  oommcece  is,  diet  the  Maese  is  open,  and 
the  passage  free  from  ice,  much  aaener  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-^asa,  whidi  lead  to  Amster- 
tlam. 

The  glassJiouae  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  seven 
provinoes ;  it  makes  abnndance  of  glase*toys  and  ena^  . 
mailed  bowls,  which  axe  sent  to  India,  and  exclumged 
far  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  conunodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  die  college  <^ 
ike  Maese,  the  chief  of  aM  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admirsl  of  HoU 
land,  is  obl^ed  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  ship  in 
die  Maese  when  he  goes  to  sea,  and  then  he  CDmroanda 
the  squadron  of  the  Maese. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  dty  there  is  a  large  bascm  and 
dodE,  where  ship-carpenters  are  continually  emplo>ed 
for  the  u&e  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. But  the  largest  ships  belonging  to  the  admiralty 
of  Ilotterdim  are  kept  at  Helvoetsluys,  as  the  most  <  om- 
modieua  staticn,  that  place  being  situated  on  the  ocean ; 
for  it  requices  both  tim^  and  trouble  to  work  a  large 
ship  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  sea. 

BX)tterdam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  esta- 
blished religion,  There  is  one  thing  very  Teir.arkable 
in  respect  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
leaned  on  one  side  was  set  up  straight  in  the  3  ear  l655, 
as  appears  by  the  inscription  engraved  on  brass  at  die 
bottom  of  the  tower  i^ithinside.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  with  no  small  solemnity,  the  pro* 
motions  made  in  the  Latin  schools.  Besides,  there  are 
two  English  churches,  one  for  those  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Presbyterians ;  and  one 
Scotch  diurch  ;  as  likewise  one  Lutheran,  two  Anni- 
nian,  two  Amdiaptist,  four  Roman  Catholic  chi^iela, 
and  one  Jewish  synagogue. 

Though  the  public  buildings  here  are  not  so  stately, 
as  those  of  Amsterdam  and  some  odier  cities>  yet  there 
are  several  of  them  well  worth  seting.  The  great 
church  of  St  Lawrence  is  a  jg;ood  old  building,  where 
are  many  stately  m<mume|its  of  their  old  admiraln 
From  the  top  of  dxis  church  one  may  see  the  Hague, 
Delft,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  n>ost  of  the  towns  of  South 
Holhmd.  There  are  several  fine  market-places,  as  three 
fish-markets,  the  great-market,  thenew^market,  and  the 
hogs-market.  The  stadthouse  is  an  old  building,  but 
the  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga- 
sines  fi^r  fitting  out  their  ships  are  very  good  structures. 
The  exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  finished  in  1796;  Upon  the  great  bridge 
in  the  market-place  there  ia  a  fine  brasa  statue  erectec^, 
to  the  great  Erasmus,  who  was  bom  in  this  city  in 
1467i  and  died  at  Basil  iaSwiUerland.    Heifrepre. 
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senied  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cn{^,  with  a  book 
111  hla  hand.  The  statue  i^  on  a  pedestal  of  marble, 
surrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Ju  t  by,  one  may  »ee 
the  house  wheve  this  great  man  was  bom,  which  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  has  the  following  distich  written 
•n  the  door : 

JEdibus  his  orius,  mundum  decoratil,  Erasmus, 
Arlihus,  ingenio,  religione,Jide, 

Rotterdam  is  estimated  to  contain  about  50,000  in« 
habitants. 

ROTULA,  in  Anaiotny,  the  small  bone  of  the  knee^ 
called  also  patella.     See  Anatomy. 

RGTUNDUS,  in  Anatmntf,  a  name.given  to  several 
muscles  otherwise  called  lercs, 
ROUAD.    SeeARApus. 

ROUANE,  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  considerable 
town  in  France,  in  the  department* of  Loire,  with  the 
title  of  a  duchy ;  seated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  It  is  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  Lyons,  Paris,  Orleans, 
A:c     E.  Long,  4.  9-  N.  Lat.  46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  Dyeing,  the  same  with  Anotta  snd 
BiXA.     See  Dyeing. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  formerly  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  an  archbishop's  see,  a  college,  and  an  aca- 
clemy.  Jt  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  surround- 
ed with'six  suburbs  ;  and  contained  before  the  revolu- 
tion S5  parishes,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handsome  front, 
on  whici!  are  two  lofty  stt  eples.  The  great  bell  is  1 3 
feet  hi^h  and  1 1  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Be- 
nedictine abbey  is  much  admired  by  travellers  There 
is  a  great  number  of  fountains.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants in  1 S 1 7  WHS  8 1 ,000.  Thi^  is  one  of  the  most 
industrious  towns  in  France.  There  are  manuf»cturv8 
of  cotton  and.  wx>ollen  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  and 
jM>me  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  wool  cards,  refined  sugar,  and  chemic^al 
substances.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Seine ;  and  the  tide 
ri:es  so  high,  that  vebsels  of  200  tons  may  come  up  to 
the  quay:  but  one  of  the  (greatest  curiosities  is  the 
bridge,  of  270  paces  in  len;:th,  supported  by  boats,  and 
consequently  i^  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  tide. 
Itis  paved,  and  there  are  ways  fur  foot  passengers  on 
each  feide,  with  benches  to  Ait  upon  ;  and  coaches,  may 
pass  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is 
often  called  Roan  by  English  historians ;  and  is  50  miles 
south-west  of  Amiens,  and  70  north-west  of  Paris. 

Though  large^  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  is 
not  an  elegant  place.  The  street^)  are  almost  all  narrow, 
crooked,  and^diirty  ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregular.  It 
was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  1253,  but  the  walls  a^e  now 
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are  several  churches  and  coni'cnts,  that  contain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  and 
what  they  call  the  great  ironder  of  Roveredo,  is  its 
spinning-house  for  a  manufacture  of  silk,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  tr<nde  here  to  the  fairs  of  Belsano.  They 
have  also  a  very  good  trade  in  wine.  Between  Trent 
snd  Roveredo  is  the  strong  fort  of  Delem,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  situated  on  a  rode,  and  com- 
mands the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  E.  Leng. 
«1.  S.  N.  Lat.  45.  5S. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go. 
vemment  of  Guienne ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ce- 
vennes  and  Gevaudan>  on  the  west  by  Querci,  on  the 
noxth  by  the  same  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the  south  by 
Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth; 
not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of  cattle,  and  has 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur.  It 
ts  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  upper  md  lower 
marche.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Aveiron. 
Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

UOVIGNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Islria,  with  two 
good  hai^ours,  and  quarries  of  fine  stone.  It  is  seated 
in  a  territory  which  produces  excellent  wine,  in  a  pen- 
insula on  the  western  coa«t.  The  population  is  estima- 
ted at  17,000.     E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

ROVIGO,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  teiritory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polesin  ,di  Rovigo,  in  E. 
Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat  45.  6.  It  is  a  small  place, 
poorly  inhabited^  and  encompassed  with  ruinoua  walls. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  has 
been  subject  to  the  Venetians  since  1 500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  that  learned  man  Caliut 
Rhodo^inus.  It  was  built  iqpon  the  ruins  of  Adrta, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  fiom  Rovigo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gnlf^  but  now  a  half  drowned  viHage, 
inhabited  by  a  few  fidiermen. 

ROUNDELAY,  or  Rounbo,  a  sort  of  ancient 
poem^  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
its  form,  and  because  it  still  tuma  back  again  to  the  first 
verse,,  and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay 
consists  Q^  13  verties,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
and  ^ve  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets ;  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated ;  and  that,  if  possible,  in  an 
equivocal  or  punning  sense.  The  roundelay  is  a  popu- 
lar poem  in  France,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Ma- 
rot  and  Voiture  have  succeeded  the  best  in  it.  Rapin 
remarks,  that  if  the  roundelay  be  not  >very  exquisite,  it 
is  intolerably  bad.  In  all  the  ancimt  ones.  Menage 
observes,  that  the  verse  preceding  has  a  leas  complete 
sense,  and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clo»e 
without  depending  necessarily  thereon.  This  rule,  well 
observed,  makes  the  rounde  ay  more  ingenious,  and  is 


demolished.     The  en¥irons,  more  particularly  the  hills  '  one  of  the  finesses  of  the  poem.     Some  of  the  ancient 


which  overl  :ok  ihe  Seine,  are  wonderfully  agreeable, 
and  covered  with  handsome  villas.  £.  Long.  1.  10. 
N  Lat.  49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  Roveredo,  a  strong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  ot  Venice ;  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Adige,  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  side  of  a  stream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de<4 
fended  by  two  large  towers  and  a  strung  castle,  1 6  mile^ 
W)Wth  pi  Trent,     Tbe^own  is  tolerably  well  bui  t,  and 


writers  jpeak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of 
air  appropriated  to  dancinfr ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
seems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in  a  circle 
)vi th:^^ the  hands  join ied. 

ROUND- House,  a  kind  of  prison  for  the  .nightly 
watch' in  London  to  secnire  disorderly  persons  till  they 
can  be  canned  before  a  magistrate. 

Roitnd' House,  in  a  ship,  the  uppermost  room  or  cabin 
on  the  stem  of  a  ship,  where  the  master  lies. 

.        •    ,  .ttOUNDS, 
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^[«»  ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  from 
■"*•  the  main-guard,  of  an  officer  or  a  non-comroissioned  of- 
^^  ficer  and  six  men,  who  go  round  the  rampart  of  a  garri- 
son, to  listen  if  any  thing  be  stirring  without  the  place, 
and  to  see  thst  the  centinels  be  dilif^ent  upon  their  duty, 
and  all  in  order.  In  strict  irarrisons  the  rounds  fiB  every 
balf-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  challenire  at  a  distance, 
and  to  rest  their  arms  as  the  round  passes.  All  guards 
turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and  rest  their 
arms,  &c. 

RooNDS  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  ordi- 
Bary  rounds  are  three ;  the  town-major's  round,  the 
grand^rouiid,  and  visiting-round. 

Manner  rf going  the  Rounds,  <  When  the  town-ma« 
jor  goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main-guard,  and  de- 
mands a  Serjeant  and  four  or  six  men  to  escort  him  to 
the  next  guard ;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  of  the  men 
ia  to  carry  a  light 

As  soon  as  the  centry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  txyming,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered ;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about  SO  or  SO  pa- 
ces of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenf?e  briskly ;  and  when 
he  is  answered  by  the  seijeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Tomn^majoi's  round,  he  is  to  say.  Stand  round  f  and 
rest  his  arms ;  after  which  he  :s  to  call  out  immediate- 
ly, Setjeani,  turn  out  the  guard,  iown^nuijor't  round. 
Upon  the  centry  calling,  the  seijeant  is  to  turn  out  die 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or- 
der with  shouldered  arms,  the  officer  pladng  himself 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arms  in  bis  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  serjcant  and  four  or  six  men  to  advance 
towards  the  round,  and  challenge :  the  Serjeant  of  the 
round  is  to  answer,  Town'-nutjor't  round;  upon  which 
the  seijeant  of  the  guard  replies.  Advance,  teryeanit 
wkh  the  parole  !  at  the  same  time  ordering  his  men  to 
test  their  arms.  The  seijeant  of  the  round  advances 
alone,  and  gives  the  seijeant  of  the  guard  the  pa- 
role in  his  ear,  that  none  else  may  hear  it ;  during 
which  period  the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  spear 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other^s  breast.  The  serjeant  of 
the  round  then  returns  to  his  post,  whilst  the  serjeant 
of  the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from 
advancing,  gives  the  parole  to  his  c^oer.  This  being 
iound  right,  the  officer  orders  his  seijeant  to  return  to 
his  men;  says.  Advance,  tonm-uajof^t  round!  and  or- 
ders the  guard  to  rest  their  arms ;  upon  which  the  ser- 
jeant of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
tnajor  is  to  pass  (the  escort  remaining  where  they  were), 
end  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole,  laying 
bii  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the  spear  of  his  ^ 
espontcni  at  the  town-majoz's  breast  while  he  gives  him 
the  parole. 

The  design  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  visit  the  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert ;  but  likewise  to  discover 
what  passes  in  the  outwoiics,  and  beyond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py- 
rraees,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
<m  the  west  by  Cerdagne,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  south  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  i$  separated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  50  miles  in  length,  and  ^5  in  breadth,  and  re- 
ourkable  for  its  great  number  of  olive-.tree;.  Now  the 
department  of  Eastern  Pyrenees. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 


ROUSSEAU,  Jambs,  an  eminent  pi^inter,  was  lx>m  Koiuscan. 
at  Paris  in  the  year  l630,  and  studied  first  under  Swa-  v^  y  ^^ 
nevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relatione ;  after  which 
he  improved  biro  telf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  practisin<r 
solely  in  perspective,  architecture,  and  landscape.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  employed  at  Marly.  He  di- 
stinguished himself  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  the  principles  of 
perspective.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine-en-Laie,  where  he 
represented  the  operas  of  LuilL  But  being  a  Prote- 
stant, he  quitted  France  on  the  persecution  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  retired  to  Swisserland.  Louis  invited  him 
back ;  he  refused,  but  sent  his  designs,  and  recommend- 
ed a  proper  person  to  execute  them.  After  a  short  stay 
in  Swisserlnnd,  he  went  to  Holland;  whence  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Montague,  to 
adorn  his  new  house  in  Bloomsbury,  where  he  painted 
much.  Some  of  his  pictures,  both  in  landscape  and 
architecture,  are  over  doors  at  Hamptoncourt ;  and  he 
etched  some  of  his  own  designs.  His  perspectives  ha- 
ving been  roo^t  commonly  applied  to  decorate  courts  or 
gardens,  have  suffered  much  from  the  weather.  Sudi 
of  them-  as  remain  are  monuments  of  an  excellent  ge- 
nius. The  colours  are  durable  and  bright,  and  the 
choice  of  them  most  judidous.  He  died  in  Sdio-square, 
about  the  year  1 693,  aged  63, 

Rousseau,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  April  1671.     His  father,  who 
was  a  shoemaker  in  good  circumstances,  made  him 
study  in  the  best  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  abiliiies.     He  at  length  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  poetry,  and  soon  made  himself  known 
by  several  short  pieces,  that  were  filled  with  lively  and 
agreeable  imager,  nhach  maile  him  sought  for  by  per«. 
sons  of  the  first  rank,  and  men  of  the  brightest  genius. 
He  was  admitted  in  quality  o^elSve,  or  pupil,  into  the 
academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1701, 
and  almost  b1\  the  rest  of  his  life  attached  himself 
to  some  great  men.      He  attended  Marshal  Tallard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  secretary,  and  here  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  St  Evremond.    At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  aldmitted  into  the  politest  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  situation ;  when,  in  1708,  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  being  the  author  of  some  couplets,  in  which 
the  characters  of  several  persons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  most  atrocious  calumnies.     This  pro- 
secution made  much  noise ;  and  Rousseau  was  banished 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
'  However,  he  always  steadily  denied,  and  even  .on  hia 
death-beJ,  his  being  the  author  of  these  couplets.— 
From  the  dale  of  this  sentence  he  lived  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  he  found  illustrious  protectors.    The  count 
de  Luc,  ambassador  of  France,  in  Swisserland,  took 
him  into  his  fiunily,  and  studied  to  render  his  life  agree- 
able.    He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  hi 
1714,  where  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
presented  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining,  a 
particular  esteem  for  hin^,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  empltror's  court.     Rousseau  lived 
about  three  years  with  Prince  Eugene ;  but  having  lost 
his  favour  byaatiriiung  one  of  his  mistresses,  he  retired  to 
Brussels,  whert  he  afterwards  usually  resided,  and  where 
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he  met  with  much  attention  and  much  generoaity,  as  we 
shall  soon  mention.— It  was  there  diat  his  disputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced^  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Vol- 
taire assiduously  cultivated theacquaintanceof  Rousseau, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  all  his  works ;  and  Roua- 
aeaUy  flattered  by  his  respect,  announced  him  as  a  man 
who  would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author 
of  the  Henriade  continued  to  consult  him  about  his  pro« 
ducticmsj  and  to  lavish  on  him  the  highest  encomiums, 
vhile  their  friendship  daily  increased.  When  they  again 
met  at  Brussels^  however,  they  harboured  the  bUuSiest 
malice  against  one  another.  The  cause  of  this  enmity, 
as  Rousseau  and  his  friends  tell  the  sloiy,  was  a  lecture 
which  he  had  composed  from  his  Epistle  to  Julia,  now 
Urania.  This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
discovered  his  rage  against  him.  The  young  man,  vex- 
ed at  these  calumnies,  understood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  against  him.  This  is  what  Rousseau  bsserts.  But 
his  adversaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
eried  down,  9uspected  him,  perhaps  rather  rashly,  of 
having  employed  sarcasms,  because  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  that 
of  his  rivaL  What  is  very  singular,  these  two  cele- 
brated charactersendeavouredeadiof  them  to  prepossesa 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  whicn  they 
^lemselves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  smother 
9)1  their  breast  that  esteem  for  each  otiier  which,  in  de« 
fiance  of  all  their  exertions,  still  held  its  place.  Rous- 
aeau,  from  the  period  of  this  dispute,  always  repre- 
sented Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  aa  a  wjriter  posseaung  nei- 
ther taste  nor  judcment,  who  owed  all  his  success  to.  a 
particular  mode  which  he  pursued.  Asa  poet  he  consi« 
dared  him  as  inferior  to  Luom,  i^d  little  superior  to 
Eradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  stiU  worse.  Rousseau,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarist^ 
who  could  make  shift  to  rhime,  but  could  not  make 
any  reflections ;  that  he  had  nodiing  but  the  talent  of 
arranging  words»  and  that  he  had  even  lost  that  in  fo- 
reign countriea.  He  thuaaddresses him^  in  a  piece  lit- 
tle known. 

AutsiiSt  U  THeu  qui  m'irupire 
T'arracha  k  htih  et  la  lyre 
Qu^avoient  dhhonoris  tes  maim ; 

.  Tu  n'es  plus  qu'un  reptile  imnumde. 
Rebut  du  Pamasie  et  du  monde 

Ensheli  dans  tes  venins. 

In  consequence  of  the  litUe  esteem  in  which  Rousaeau 
was  held  at  Birusselaj  he  could  never  feeget  Parisw  The 
gnmdrprior  of  Vendome^  aud  the  biix<oi»  db  Breteuil, 
solicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
relurn;  which  favour  w^  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be- 
fore he  would  make  use  of  the  letiret  de  rapel  issued  in 
bis  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  hia.  process,  which  he 
wished  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  &vour,  but 
by  a  solemn  judgmeirt  uf  oouit ;  but  bia  petition  was  re- 
fused. He  then  came  over,  in  1 72 1 ,  to  England,  where 
he  printed  A  CMealifm  of  his  Work»^  in  2  vols.  19mo, 
at  London.  This  edition,  published  in  172S,  brought 
him  near  10,000  crownsi  the  whole  of  which  he  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ostend  company.  The  a&ira  of 
^is  company,  however,  spon  getting  into  confuMioa,  all 
^«e  who  had  any  money  in  t^ir  luunds  loet  the  whtde. 


of  it,  by  which  ui^ortanate  event  Rousseau,  when  ar-  B*JJJ 
rived  at  that  age  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  the  ^'^^ 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generosity  of  some  friends.    Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 
He  found  a  &till  greater  asylum  in  the  duke  d'Arem-% 
berg,  whose  table  was  open  to  him  at  all  times ;  who  be^ 
ing  obliged  in  l7 S3  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany^ 
settled  oo  him  a  pension  of  1500  livres.    But  unfortu* 
nately  he  soon  lost  his  good  opinion,  having  been  im^ 
prudent  enouffh  to  publish  in  a  journal  (of  which  Vol- 
taire accused  him),  that  the  duke  d'Aremberg  was  the 
author  of  those  verses  for  which  he  himself  had  been 
banished  France.     He  was  therefore  dismissed  fWmi  his 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  pension  afW  this  rupture.     Brussels  now  became 
hisupportable  to  him ;  and  the  count  de  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  the  church  revenue,. 
being  informed  of  his  disai^intments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Pari^,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  tibe  period  of  his  bsnishment.      SomOr 
time  previous  to  this  Rousseau  had  published  two  new 
letters;  one  to  P.  Brumoy,  on  tragedy ;  the  other  tor 
RoUin,  on  history.     It  is  said,  he  expected  from  hia 
letter  to  Brumoy  to  get  die  favour  of  all  the  Jesuits ; 
and  from  the  <Hie  to  BoUin,  the  patronage  of  the  Jan-- 
senists.     He  had  likewise  written  an  Ode,  in  praise  c£ 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace,  which  met  with  a  &- 
vourable  reception,  although  it  waa  not  equal  to  some^' 
of  his  former  pieces.     He  imagined  his  return  to  Paxi» 
would  be  found  no  difficult  matter.     He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pass  for  a  sii^le  year. 
Some  say,  that  Rousseau  had  irritated  some  persoua  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  The  Judgment  of  PltUo; 
in  whidk  piece  he  describes  one  of  the  principal  judges, 
whose  skin  Pluto  had  caused  to  be  taken  oiFaad  stretdi* 
ed  out  on  the  seat  in  the  bendi.     This  satire^  joined 
to  the  secret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  th» 
attempts  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 
Ailer  having  staid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Brussels  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  he  died* 
March  17*  174 1,  strongly  impressed  with  religious  sen^ 
timenti.    Immediately  be&ire  he  received  the  viaticam, 
hfi  proiicsted  he  was  not  the  author  of  those  horridveFsea 
whidi  had  so  much  embittered  his  life ;  and  thia  deck* 
ration^  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  manlund, 
wiU  be  considered  as  a  su^ieut  proof  of  his  innocence. 
Some  have  said  ^at  Rousseau  was  profane  troublesome^ 
capricious,  forward,  vindictive,  wvious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  satirist     Others  again  represent  him  aa  a  man  full  o^ 
candour  and  openness,  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
and  as  a  Christian  affected  with  a  sense  of  reUgion.«-» 
Amidst  such  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character.     Such  of  our  readera 
1^  wish,  to  know  more  of  thia  great  poet  may  consult 
the  Dictionary  of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  mueb 
precision  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours-  to  gire^  a  just 
idea  of  his  charscter.     From  what  he  says,  it  does  not 
iippear  that  Rousseau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accuse- 
tiott  brought  against  him  of  having  attacked  his  bene- 
factors.   We  believe  he  may  be  mudi  more  eaaily  freed 
from  the  imputation  brought  against  him  by  some  of  ha. 
vin^  disowned  his  iather :  for  what  occasion  had  Rous- 
seau to^  conceal  the  obsauity  of  his  birth  ?     It  exalted 
Jde  own  merit 
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M.  Segof,  in  concert  with  M.  the  jprince  of  la 
Tour  Tassis^  has  given  a  very  beautiful  CKiition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet's  last  corrections.     It  was 
published  in  17^3,  at  Paris,  in  three  vols.  4to,  and  in  4 
vols.  ItToo,  containing  nothii^^  but  what  was  acknow- 
ledged by  die  author  a»  his  own.     It  contains,  1 .  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  first  are  sacred  odes,  ta- 
ken from  die  Psalms.     ''  Rousseau  (says  Perron)  unites 
in  himself  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Malherbcw 
What  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  imagination, 
what  rapidity  of  description,  what  variety  of  affecting 
atrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  comparisons,  what 
richness  of  rhymes,  what  happy  versification ;  but  espe^ 
cially  what  inimitable  expression !  His  verses  are  finish- 
ed in  the  highest  style  of  perfection  that  French  verse  is 
capable  of  assuming."    The  lyric  compositions  of  Rous- 
seau are,  in  general,  above  mediocrity.     All  his  odes 
•re  not,  however,  of  equal  merit.    The  most  beaudful 
are  those  which  he  has  addressed  to  count  de  Luc,  to 
Malherbe,  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  Vendome,  to  the  Chri- 
stian princes ;  his  Odes  on  the  death  of  die  prince  de 
Conti,  on  the  batUe  of  Peterwaradin ;  and  the  Ode  to 
Fortune,  although  there  are  certainly  some  few  weak 
stanaas  to  be  met  with  in  it.     There  is  considerable 
neatness  in  die  composition  of  die  Ode  to  a  Widow,  in 
his  stanzas  to  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  in  his  addresses  to 
Rossignol,  in  his  Odes  to  Count  de  Bonneval,  to  M. 
Duche,  and  to  Count  de  Sinaindorf ;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  wrote  so  few  pieces  of  this  kind,  from 
which  his  genius  seemed  to  lead  him  with  difficulty.  St. 
Two  Books  of  Epistles,  in  verse.     Although  these  do 
IMt  want  dieir  b^uties,  yet  there  prevails  too  much  of 
H  misanthropic  spirit  in  them,  which  takes  away  gready 
fiom  their  excellence.    He  makes  too  frequent  mention 
•f  his  enemies  and  his  misfortunes ;  he  displays  those 
.principles  which  are  supported  less  <m  the  basis  of  truth 
than  on  those  various  passions  which  ruled  his  mind  at 
the  time.    He  puts  forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.     If 
he  be  reckoned  equal  to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  in- 
ferior in  his  epistles.    There  is  much  more  philosophy 
in  the  Roman  poet  dian  in  him.     5.  Cantatas,    He  is 
Ae  fiither  of  this  species  of  poetry,  in  which  be  stands 
unrivalled.   His  pieces  of  this  sort  breadie  that  poetical 
expression,  thatpicturesque  style, those  happy  tums,and 
those  easy  graces,  which  consdtute  the  true  character  of 
this  kind  of  writing.     He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as 
)ie  is  mild  andafTecting,  adapting  himself  to  the  passions 
^f  those  persons  whom  he  makes  to  speak.     "  I  confess 
(says  M.  de  la  Harpe)  that  I  find  the  cantatas  of  Rous- 
•eau  more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  although  he  rises 
to  greater  heights  in  theses     I  see  nothing  in  his  canta- 
tas but  bold  and  agreeable  images.  He  always  addresses 
himself  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei- 
dier  too  verbose  or  too  prolix.     On  the  contrary,  in 
4ome  of  the  best  of  his  odes,  we  find  some  languishing 
•tanaas,  ideas  too  long  delayed,  and  verses  of  inexcusa- 
ble meanness.    4.  AUeguria,  the  most  of  which  are 
happy,  but  some  of  them  appear  forced.     5.  Efngranu, 
a£isT  the  mi^ner  of  Martial  and  Marot.     He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  those  pieces  which  li- 
centiousness and  debauchery  inspired.     They  Ijiear,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  genius ; 
but  such  productions  are  calculkted  oxily  to  dishonour 
their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of  diose  who  read 
them^      '5.  A  Book   of  Poem  on  VariouM  Subfccts, 


whidi  sometimes  want  both  iMtse  and  delicacy.  Th«l 
most  distinguished  are  two  eclogues,  imitate  from  Vir^ 
gil.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verse ;  the, Flatterer,  whose 
character  is  well  supported ;  the  Imaginaly  Fnrefiithers, 
a  piece  which  had  much  less  success,  although  it  afibrd# 
suffidendy  good  sentiment ;  the  Capriehtu  Man,  and 
die  Dupe  of  Herself,  ^eces  of  very  inconsiderable  merit* 
7.  Three  comedies  in  |Nrose;  the  Coffee-house,  the  Ma^ 
gic  Girdle,  and  the  Madraffore^  which  are  little  better 
than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The  theatre  was  by 
no  means  his  forte;  he  had  a  genius  more  suited  fot 
satire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau's  than  Mo^ 
Here's.  8.  A  Collectum  of  LOttrs,  in  prose.  Iii  thik 
edidooi  he  has  selected  the  most  interesting. — There  il 
a  larger  collection  in  5  volumes.  This«  last  has  don^ 
«t  the  same  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  his  memoryv 
Rousseau  in  it  speaks  both  in  favour  of  and  against  tM 
very  same  persons.  He  appeartf^too  hasty  in  tearing  td 
pieces  the  characters  of  those  Who  displease  him.  Vft 
bdiold  in  them  a  man  of  a  steady  character  and  sii  ele4 
vated  mind,  who  wishes  to  return  to  his  native^  Country 
rnily  diat  he  might  be  enabled  compl^y  to  justify  hii 
reputation.  We  see  him  again  corresponding  with  per4 
sons  of  great  merit  and  uncommon  integrity,  with  th^ 
Abb6  d'Olivet,  Rackie  the  son,  the  peiets  Ln  Fosse  and 
Duche,  the  celebrated  Rollin,  M.  le  Phmc  de  Pompig4 
nan,  &c.  &Cr  We  meet  also  with  some  anecdotes  and 
exact  judgments  of  several  writers.  A  bookseller  in 
Holland  has  published  his  porl-fblio^  Which  does  him  n^ 
honour.  There  are,  indeed,  some  pieces  in  this  Wretdl<b 
ed  collection  which  did  come  from  the  pen  of  Rousseati; 
but  he  is  less  to  be  blamed  fbr  them  than  they  are  who 
have  drawn  these  works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  ouf 
great  poet  had  consigned  them.  A  pretty  good  edition 
of  his  Sd^  Pieces  appeared  at  Paris  in  1741,  ki  a  mM 
ISmo  volume.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebr». 
ted  Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  f  77§t 
with  die  following  motto  firom  Martial : 

Certior  in  nostra  carmine  vuUus  eril. 

BonssxAV,  Joku' James,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Jun« 
S8.  171 9*  His  ilrther  was  by  iniofession  a  clock  and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which>  he  says,'  was  th^ 
first  of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangared  the  hfe  of  hiA 
mother,  and  he  himself  was  for  a  long  time  afWr  in  a 
very  weak  and  languishing  state  of  h^th  ;  but  as  his 
bodily  strength  increased,  his  mental  powem  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happiest  presages  of  future 
greatness.  His  father,  who  was  a  dtiaoi  of  Geneva, 
was  a  weU-infbrmed  tradesman;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
these  audiors  of  course  soon  became  fhmiliar  to  his 
son,  A  rash  juvenile  step  occasioned  his  leaving  his 
father^s  house.  ''  Finding  himself  a  fugitive,  in  a 
strange  country,  and  without  money  or  fl>iends,  he 
dumged  (says  he  himself)  Ms  rdigion^  in  order  to 
procure  a  sabsistenoei"  Bomex,  bishop  of  Anneci, 
fhml  whom  he  sought  an  asylmn,  committed  the  care 
of  his  education  to  Madame  de  Wairens,  an  ingenious 
and  amiable  lady,  who  had  in  1726  lef^  part  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Protestant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
herself  into  the  bosom  of  die  diurch.  This  generous 
lady  served  in  the  triple  capacity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  proselyte,  whom  she  regardecf 
as  her  son*  The  necessity  of  procuring  fbr  himself 
Ss  S 
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tome  settleineKt,  however,  ot  perhaps  hk  unsettied  di»- 
pcMitUm,  obliged  Bousaeau  often  to  leave  this  tender 
mother. 

He  possessed  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  music ; 
and  the  ablic  Blanchard  flattered  his  h<^>e8  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  teaching  music  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  "place  till  1 741,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  l<Hig  in  very  destitute  circumstances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1 743,  he  thus  expresses  himself; 
"  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  especially  bread." 
What  an  expression  ;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  1  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
th|it  obscurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  buried. 
His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  ambassa- 
dor from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  bis  own 
oonfe8sion,a  proud  misanthropy  and  a  peculiar  contempt 
of  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  constituted  the 
chief  traits  in  his  character,  and  a  misunderstanding  soon 
took  place  between  him  and  the  ambassador.  The  place 
of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  farmer-general,  a  man  of 
considerable  parts,  gave  him  some  temporary  relief,  and 
enabled  him  to  be  ^  some  benefit  to  Madame  de  War* 
rens  his  former  bene&ctress.  The  year  1750  was  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career.  The  academy  of 
Dijon  had  proposed  the  following  question :  '<  WheUier 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  contributed  to 
the  refinement  of  manners  ?"  Rousseau  at  first  inclined 
to  support  the  aflirmative.  "  This  is  the  pons  annorum 
(says  a  philosopher,  at  that  timie  a  friend  of  hia),  take 
ihe  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  I'll  furomise  you 
the  greatest  success." 

His  discourse  against  the  fences,  accordingly,  ha« 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  best  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deepest  reasoning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  suj^rted  with  more  eloquence :  it  was  not 
however  a  new  one ;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it  Immediately  after  ita  appearance,  he 
met  with  several  opponentaof  his  tenets^  which  he  de- 
£ended ;  and  from  one  dispute  to  another,  he  found 
himself  involved  in  aformidjd)le  train  of  correspondence, 
without  having  ever  almost  dreamed  of  such  opposition. 
From  that  period  he  decreased  in  happiness  as  he  increa- 
sed in  celebrity.  Hia  "  Discourse  on  the  Causes  of  In* 
equality  among  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Social 
Compacts.*'  a  work  full  of  almost  unintelligible  maxims 
and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
mankind  are  equal;  that  they  were  bom  to  live  apart 
from  each  other ;  and  thai  they  have  perverted  the  or« 
der  of  nature  in  forming  societies.  He  bestows  the 
highest  praise  on  the  state  of  nature^  and  deprecates  the 
idea  of  evo'y  social  compact.  This  discourse,  and  espe- 
cially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  are 
the  chef-itmuvrts  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  of  which 
the  ancients  alone  had  given  us  any  idea.  By  present- 
ing this  performance  to  the  magistrates,  he  was  received 
again  into  his  native  country,  and  reinstated  in  all  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  citiaen,  afWr  having  with 
much  difficulty  prevailed  on  himself  to  abjure  the  Ca* 
thdic  religion.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  France^ 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris.  He  afterwards  gave 
liimself  up  to  retirement^  to  escape  the  shafts  of  criticism. 
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and  follow  after  the  regimen  which  the  strangury,  with 
which  he  was  tormented,  demanded  of  him.  This  is  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  most 
el^^tworks  that  have  comefrom  his  pen.  His ''Letter 
to  M.  d'Alembert"  on  the  design  of  erecting  a  theatre 
at  Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  published  in 
1757,  contains,  along  with  some  panuloxes,  some  very 
important  and  well  handled  truths.  This  letter  first 
drew  down  upon  him  the  envy  of  V<dtaire,  and  was 
the  cause  of  those  indignities  with  which  that  author 
never  ceased  to  load  him.  What  is  singular  in  him,  isi 
that  although  so  great  an  enemy  to  dieatrical  represent 
tatioiis  himself,  he  caused  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  pastoral  (The  Village 
Conjuror),  of  which  he  composed  both  the  poetry  and 
music,  both  of  them  abounding  with  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance, and  ftdl  of  innocent  and  rural  simplicity.  What 
rentiers  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightftd  to  per- 
sons of  taste,  is  that  perfect  harmony  of  words  and  music 
which  everywhere  pervadea  it ;  that  proper  connection 
among  the  parties  who  compose  it ;  and  its  being  per. 
fectly  correct  from  be^rinning  to  end.  The  musician 
hath  spoken,  hath  thought,  and  felt  like  a  poet  Every 
thing  in  it  is  agreeable,  interesting,  and  far  superior  to 
those  common  affected  and  insi|Hd  productions  of  o\st 
modem  petit*dramas.  His  Dictionary  of  Music  a£> 
fords  several  excellent  articles ;  some  of  them,  ho  «vever, 
are  very  inaccurate.  "  This  work  (says  M.  la  Borde), 
in  his  Essay  on  Music,  has  need  to  be  written  over 
again,  to  save  much  trouble  to  those  who  wish  to  studv 
it,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  errors,  which 
it  is  difiicuh  to  avoid,  from  the  engaging  maimer  in 
which  Rousseau  drags  al<Hig  his  readers."  The  passages 
in  it  which  have  any  reference  to  literature  may  be  easf« 
ly  distinguished,  as  they  are  treated  with  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  a  man  of  wit  and  the  exactness  of  a  man  of  taste. 
Rousseau,  soon  after  the  rapid  success  of  his  VillageCon- 
juror,  published  a  Letter  on  French  Music,  or  rather 
againH  French  Music,  written  with  as  much  freedom  as 
liveliness.  The  exasperated  partisans  of  Frendi  omiedy 
treated  him  with  as  much  fury  as  if  he  had  conspired 
against  the  state.  A  crowd  of  insignificant  enthusiasts 
spent  their  strength  and  outcries  against  him.  He  was 
insulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Harmonic  ftaiati« 
cism  went  even  to  hang  him  up  in  efligy. 

That  interesting  and  tender  style,  which  is  so  conspi- 
cuous throughout  the  Village  Conjuror,  animates  several 
letters  in  the  New  Heloisa,  in  six  parts,  published  1 76I 
in  12mo.  This  epistolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad,  like  all  other 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as  well  as  its  faults. 
More  truth  in  his  characters  and  more  precision  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wished.  The  characters,  as 
well  as  their  style,  have  too  much  sameness,  and  their 
language  is  too  affected  and  exaggerated-  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  expression,  from  an  effervescence  of  senti- 
ments, from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
racterise a  passion  carried  to  its  height  But  why  is  so 
affecting  a  letter  so  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor- 
tant digression,  an  insipid  criticism,  or  a  self-contradict- 
ing paradox  ?  Why,  afUr  having  shone  in  all  the  energy 
of  sentiment,  does  he  on  a  sudden  turn  unaffecting  ?  It 
is  because  none  of  the  personages  are  truly  interesting. 

That 
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»a.  That  of  St  Preux  in  weak^  and  often  forced.  Julia  is 
^^  an  assemblage  of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  soul 
and  of  coquetrjT^  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry,  Wol- 
mar  is  a  violent  man,  and  almost  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wishes  to  change  his  style, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  speaker,  it  may  easily  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  long  support  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barrasses the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He« 
loisa,  Rousseau's  unlucky  talent  of  renderingevery  thing 
problematical,  appears  very  conspicuous ;  as  in  hisargu- 
ments  in  favour  of  an^  against  duelling,  which  afford  an 
apology  for  suicide,  and  a  just  condemnation  of  it :  in 
bis  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  his 
very  strong  reasons  to  make  it  abhorred :  on  the  one 
hand,  in  declamations  against  social  happiness ;  on  the 
other,  in  transports  in  favour  of  humanity ;  here,  in  vio- 
lent rhapsodies  against  philosophers ;  there,  by  a  rage 
fiyr  adopting  their  opinions:  the  existence  of  God  at- 
tacked by  sophistry,  and  Atheists  confuted  by  the  most 
irrefragable  arguments ;  the  Christian  relij^ion  comba- 
ted by  the  most  specious  objections,  and  celebrated  with 
the  most  sublime  eulogies. 

His  Emilius  afterwan Is  made  more  noisethan  the  new 
Heloisa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  published  in 
1762,  in  four  vols.  12mo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
Rou!«8eau  wished  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing ;  and 
though  hit  system  in  several  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  deserves  in  many  respects  to  be  put  in  p'-ac- 
tice^and  with  some  necessary  moiiifications  it  has  been 
90^  His  precepts  are  expressed  with  the  force  And  dig. 
nity  of  a  mind  futl  of  the  leading  truths  of  morality. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  no  body  at  least 
haa  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage. Every  thing  which  he  says  against  luxury  shows 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is. 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  style  is 
peculiar  to  himself  He  sometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  affected  rudene<«s  and  asperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Montaifrne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi- 
rer, and  whose  sentiments  and  expressions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  dress.  What  is  most  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  in  wishing  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chris- 
tian, he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  objections 
against  Christianity.  He  has,  it  must  be  confessed, 
given  a  very  sublime  eulogium  00  the  gospel,  and  an 
affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author ;  but  the  mi- 
racles and  the  prophecies,  which  serve  to  establish  his 
mission,  he  attacks  without  the  least  reserve.  Admit- 
ting only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  thing  in 
the  balance  of  rea^ion ;  and  this  reason  being  false,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  repose 
and  happiness. 

He  dwelt  from  1 754  in  a  small  house  in  the  country 
near  Montmorenci ;  a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  ^re- 
nerodty  of  a  farmer-general.  The  cause  of  his  love  far 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himself,  "  that  invin- 
cible spirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer,  and 
in  competition  with  which  honours,  fortune,  and  repu- 
tation, could  not  stand.  It  is  true,  this  desire  of  liber^ 
has  occasioned  less  pride  than  laziness ;  but  this  indo- 
lence is  inconceivable.  Every  thing  startles  it;  the 
most  inconsiderable  reciprocalities  of  social  life  are  to  it 
insupportable.  A  word  to  speak,  a  letter  to  write,  a 
visit  to  pay,  things  necessary  to  be  done,  are  to  mc  pu- 
nishments.   Hear  my  reasons^    Although  the  ordinary 


intercourse  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimate 
friendship  appears  to  me  very  dear ;  because  there  are 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accomplished  Here,  again,  why  I  have  al- 
ways shunned  kindnesses  so  much ;  because  evny  act  of 
kindness  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 
Lastly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  necessary  for  me,  is 
not  so  much  to  do  that  which  I  wish,  as  not  to  do  what 
I  wish  not  to  do.**  Rousseau  enjoyed  this  felicity  which 
he  so  much  wished  in  his  retirement  Without  entirely 
adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the 
ancient  C3mic8,  he  deprived  himself  of  every  thing  that 
could  in  any  measure  add  fuel  to  this  wished  for  luxury, 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  riches,  and  which  in- 
verts even  custom  itself.  He  might  have  been  happy  in 
this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot  this  public,  which 
he  affected  to  despise ;  but  his  desire  afler  a  great  name 
got  the  better  of  his  self-love,  and  it  was  this  thirst  after 
reputation  which  made  him  introduce  so  many  danger- 
ous paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

Tlie  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in  176ft, 
and  entered  into  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  au- 
thcM*,  which  f6rced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
He  directed  his  steps  towards  his  native  country,  which 
shot  ita  gates  upon  him.  Proscribed  in  the  place  where 
he  first  drew  breath,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  Switaer* 
land,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of  NeufchateL 
His  first  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia  against  the  man- 
date of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  by  whom  it  had  been 
anathematised.  In  1 763  he  published  a  letter,  in  which 
he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors,  set  off  with  the  most  ani- 
mated display  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  most  insidious 
manner.  In  this  letter  he  describes  himself  as  ''  more 
vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  researches,  but  sincere 
on  the  whole,  even  against  himself;  simple  and  good, 
but  sensible  and  weak ;  often  doing  evil,  and  always 
loving  good ;  united  by  friendship,  never  by  circum- 
stances, and  keeping  more  to  his  opinions  than  to  hia 
intereata  ;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  under  any  obligation  to  them  ;  yielding  no  more  to 
their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and  preserving  his 
own  as  free  as  his  reason  ;  disputing  alK>ut  religion  with- 
out licentiousness  ;  lovingneither  impiety  norfanaticism, 
but  di&liking  precise  people  more  than  l)old  spirits,"  &c. 
From  this  specimen,  the  limitations  he  would  appoint  to 
this  portrait  may  easily  be  discovered 

The  letters  crfT  La  Montaigne  appeared  soon  afler ; 
but  this  work,  fur  less  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dis- 
cussions on  the  magistrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri- 
tated the  ProtestaDt  ministers  without  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  clergy  of  ihe  Rumish  church.  Rous- 
seau had  solemnly  abjured  the  lartcr  reliction  in  1755, 
and,  what  is  somewhat  strange, had  then  resolved  to  live 
in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  The  Protestant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  thii>  change;  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Prussia,  ta  whom  ^e  principality 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was  not  sufficient  to  rescue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  minister  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex-- 
cited  against  him.  He  preached  against  Rousseau,  and 
his  sermon^  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people.  Ot^. 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  September  1765,. 
some  fanatics^  drove  on  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minister,  threw  some  stones  at  the  windows. of 
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the  Geneyan  philosopher,  who  fearing  new  insults,  in 
vain  sought  an  asylum  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 
canton  waa  connected  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  idlow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  bein^  proscribed  by  that  republic.     Neither 
his  broken  state  of  health,  nor  tlie  approach  of  winter, 
could  soften  the  hearts  of  those  obdurate  Spartans.   In 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  fear  they  had  of  the 
spreading  of  his  opinions,  did  he  beseech  them  to  shnt 
liim  up  in  prison  till  the  spring  ;  for  even  this  favour 
was  denied  him.     Obliged  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  very  inclement  season,  he  reached 
Straslx)urg  in  a  very  destitute  situation.     He  received 
from  Marshal  de  Contade8,who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  ceuld  be  expected 
from  generosity,  humanity,  and  compassion.  He  wait- 
ed there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Par's,  where  Mr  Hume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.     After  having  made 
some  stay  in  Paris,  Rousseau  actually  set  out  for  Lon- 
don in  1766.     Hume,  much  affected  with  his  situation 
and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
settlement  in  the  country.     Our  Genevan  philosopher 
was  not,  however,  long  satisfied  with  this  new  place. 
He  did  not  make  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  as  he  had  done  on  the  French.     His  free 
disposition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  temper,  were 
deemed  no  singidarity  in  England.  He  was  there  look- 
ed upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  periodical  prints 
were  filled  with  satires  against  him.  In  particular,  they 
published  a  forged  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  hold- 
ing up  to  ridicule  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
new  Diogenes.  Rousseau  imagined  there  was  a  plot  be- 
tween Hume  and  some  philosophers  in  France  to  des- 
troy his  glory  and  repose.  He  sent  a  letter  to  him,  filled 
with  the  most  abusive  expressions,  and  reproaching 
him  for  his  conduct  towardshim.  From  thistimehe  look- 
ed upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and  perfidious  person,  who 
had  brought  him  to  England  with  no  other  view  than  to 
expose  him  to  public  ridicule ;  which  foolish  and  chim* 
erical  idea  was  nourished  by  self-love  and  a  restless  dis- 
position. He  imagined  that  the  English  philosopher,  a- 
midstall  his  kindnesses,  had  something  disagreeable  in 
the  mannerof  expressing  them.  Thebad health  of  Rous- 
.  seaui  a  strong  and  mel«ncho1y  imagination,  a  too  nice 
sensibility,  a  jealous  disposition,  joined  with  philosophic 
vanity,  cherished  by  the  false  informations  of  his  gover- 
ness, who  possessed  an  uncommon  power  over  him ;  all 
these  t^ken  together,  might  tend  to  prepossess  him  with 
unfavourable  sentiments  of  some  innocent  freedoms  his 
benefactor  might  have  taken  with  him,  and  might  ren- 
der him  ungrateful,  which  he  thought  himself  incapable 
of  becoming.     Meanwhile,  these  false  conjectures  and 
probabilities  ou^ht  never  to  have  had  the  weight  with 
an  honest  mind  to  withdraw  itself  from  its  friend  and 
benefactor.    Proofs  are  always  necessary  in  cases  of  this 
kind ;  and  that  which  Rousseau  had  was  by  no  means  a 
certain  demonstration.  The  Genevan  philosopher, how- 
ever, certainly  returr.ed  to  France.  In  passing  through 
Amiens,  he  met  with  M.  Gresset,  who  interrogated  him 
about  his  misfortunes  and  the  controversies  he  had  been 
engaged  in.     He  only  answered,  *'  You  have  got  the 
art  of  making  a  parrot  speak  ;  but  you  are  not  yet  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret  of  making  a  bear  speak."     In  the 
i^ean  time,  tjtie  magistrates  of  this  city  wished  to  con&r 


on  him  some  mark  of  their  esteem,  which  hf  absolutely 
refused.  H  is  disordered  imagination  viewed  these  flat- 
ten ng  civilities  as  nothing  else  than  insults,  such  as  were 
lavished  on  Sancho  in  the  island  of  Barataria.  He 
thought  one  part  of  the  people  locked  upon  him  as  like 
Lazarille  of  Tonnes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tub,  with  only  his  head  out  of  the  water,  was  carried 
from  one  town  to. another  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  Bat 
these  wrong  and  whimsical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him 
from  aspiring  after  a  residence  in  Paris,  where,  witfaoot 
doubt,  he  was  more  looked  on  as  a  spectacle  than  in  any 
other  place  whatever.  On  the  1st  July  1770,  Rousseau 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  regency  coffee-house, 
dressed  in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit  He  was  loaded 
with  praises  by  the  surrounding  multitude.  **  It  is 
somewhat  singular  (says  M.  Sennebier)  to  see  a  man  so 
haughty  as  he  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence 
he  bad  been  banished  so  often.  Nor  Is  it  one  of  the 
smallest  inconsistencies  of  this  extraordinary  character, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  spoken  so  much  ill."  It  is  as  singular  that  a  per^ 
son  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  should  wish  to  live 
in  so  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  sen- 
tence was  in  force  against  him.  His  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  staying,  on  c<Hiditian  thair 
he  should  neither  write  on  religion  nor  polidcs :  he  kept 
his  word ;  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philosophical  manner,  giving  him- 
self to  the  society  of  a  tew  tried  friends,  shunning  the 
company  oi  the  great,  appearing  to  have  given  up  all 
his  whimsies,  and  affecting  neither  the  character  of  a 
philosopher  nor  a  bel  esprit  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Ermenonville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin, 
about  Un  leagues  Smm  Paris,  July  2.  1178,  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  erected  to  his  memory  a 
very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  coih 
stitutes  part  of  his  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  tomb  ait 
inscribed  thr  follow  ing  epitaphs : 

lei  fepoee 
L'Honme  de  la  Nature 
Et  de  la  Veriiel 

Viidm  impendere  Fero\ 
Hicjacent  Ossa  J.  J.  Bovsseau, 

The  curious  who  go  to  see  this  tomb  liketirise  see  the 
doak  which  the  Genevan  philosopher  wore.  Above 
the  door  is  inscribed  the  following  sentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  b«x»k :  ''  He  u  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplish  his  pleasure,  has  no  need  of 
the  assistance  iff  a  second  person,"  Rousseau,  during  his 
stay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  MademoiseUe  le 
Vasseur,  his  governess,  #  womi^n  who,  without-either 
beauty  or  talenu.  had  gained  over  him  a  great  ascen*^ 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  sickness : 
But  as  if  she  had  been  je&lousof  possessing  him  alone, 
she  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  tnost  perfidious  insinu- 
ations, all  those  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
Rousseau  did  not  dismiss  them,  she  prevented  their  re-i 
turn  by  invariably  refusing  them  admittance.  By  these 
means  she  the  more  easily  led  her  hnsbfuid  into  incon- 
sistencies of  conduct,  which  the  originality  of  his  cha- 
racter as  well  as  of  his  opinions  wo  much  contributed 
to  assirt.     Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em- 
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brjoof  his  diarftcter^  and  art  had  pillbably  united  to 
make  it  more  aing^lar.  He  did  not  incline  to  associate 
with  any  person ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinkinjf^  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
dispUyecl  a  kind  of  fantasticalness  in  hi^  behaviourand 
his  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  simpli-  ' 
dty  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius ;  and  a 
large  stockof  indolence,  with  an  extremesensibility,  ser- 
ved to  render  his  character  still  more  uncommon.  '*  An 
indolent  mind  (says  he),  terrified  at  every appHcation^  a 
warm»  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament^  sensible  also  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  a#ect  it»  appear 
not  passible  to  be  united  in  the  same  person :  and  yet 
these  two  contrarieties  compose  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
active  life  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  consent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
against  my  will ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  tines  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  amiss  in  the  Bastile,  provided  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  just  continue  there.  In  ray 
younger  days  I  made  sereral  attempts  to  get  in  there; 
hot  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  r&* 
iugeand  rest  in  my  did  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indecent  person,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  they  were 
■ever  attended  with  the  smallest  success.  When  mis- 
Ibrtunes  came,  they  afibrded  me  a  pretext  of  giving 
myself  up  to  my  ru&ng  passion."  He  often  exaggerated 
his  misfortunes  to  himselfas  well  as  to  others.  Heen- 
deavonred  pwticulariy  to  render  interesting  by  his  de- 
'  scripiion  his  misfortunes  and  his  poverty,  although  the 
fiyrmer  were  far  less  than  he  imagined,  and  notwith- 
itanding  he  had  certain  resources  against  the  latter.  In 
other  respects  he  was  charitable,  generous,  sober,  just, 
contenting  himself  with  what  w^spurely  necessary,  and 
refusing  the  mekus  which  might  h-ive  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.  He  cannot,  like  many  other  so- 
phists, be  accused  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  3tu« 
died  emphasis  the  word  Virtue^  without  inspirmg  the 
sentiment  When  he  is  speaking  of  the  duties  of  man- 
kind, of  the  principles  necessary  to  our  happiness,  of 
the  doty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copiousness,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuosity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  said  one  day 
to  M.  de  Buffbn,  ''  You  have  asserted  and  proved  b^ 
fore  J.  J.  Rousseau,  that  mothers  ougjtit  to  suckle  their 
children."  "  Yes  (says  this  great  naturalist),  we  have 
all  said  so ;  but  M.  Rousseau  idone  forbids  it,  and  causes 
him^elfto  be  obeyedw"  Another  academician  saic^  ''  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  liiose  of 
Rousseau  without  head."  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors ;  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  austerity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &&  car- 
ried him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  simple  estimation  of 
them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  saw  nothing  in  his 
contemporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated 
bodies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  almost  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  his  Social 
Compadf  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unsocial  Compact,  the 
greatest  effort  hu  genius  produced.  Others  fiAd  it  fu'l 
of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  pa8sagi>s,  obscure, 
iU  arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  shining 
pen.  There  are  several  other  small  pieces  wrote  by 
oim^tobefimadinacoUectioQof  hid  works  published 


in  85  vols.  Svo  and  I8mo,  to  which  there  is  appended  ^ 
a  very  insignificant  supplement  in  6  vols. 

The  most  useful  and  most  importanttruths  in  this  coU 
lection  are  picked  out  in  his  Thoughts ;  in  which  the 
confident  sophist  and  the  impious  author  disappear,  and 
nothing  is  o^ered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moralist  There  were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confessions,  in  twelve  books ;  the  first , 
six  of  which  were  published.  "  In  the  preface  to  these 
memoirs,  which  abound  with  characters  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  sometimes  with 
elegance,  he  declares  (says  M.  Palissrit),  like  a  peevish 
misanthrope,  who  boldly  introduces  himself  on  me  ruins 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind  whom  he  supposes 
assembled  upon  the«e  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  say,  /  am  belter  than  that 
man.  This  affectation  of  seeing  him^lf  alone  in  the 
universe,  and  of  continually  directing  every  thing  to 
himself,  may  appear  to  some  morose  minds  a  fanaticism- 
of  pride,  of  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  Cardan."  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confessions. 
With  uneasiness  we  see  him,  under  the  pretext  of  sin- 
cerity, dishonouring  the  character  of  his  benefiulress* 
Lady  Warren.  There  are  innuendos  no  less  offensive 
againdt  obscure  and  celebrated  characters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly  to  have  been  suppressed.  A  lady  of 
wit  said,  that  Rousseau  would  have  been  held  in  higher 
estimation  for  virtue,  **  had  he  died  without  his  confes- 
sion." The  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Senne« 
bier,  author  of  the  Literary  History  of  Geneva :  "  His 
confessions  (says  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange- 
rous book,  and  paint  Rousseau  in  such  colours  as  we 
would  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him  The  ex- 
cellent analyses  which  we  meet  with  of  some  sentiments, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  some  ac- 
tions, are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  detestable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  uncjeasing  ob- 
loquies ever3rwhere  to  be  met  with."  It  is  certain,  . 
that  if  Rousseau  has  given  a  faithful  delineation  of  some 
persons,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  doud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual  suspicions.  He  imagined 
he  thought  justly  and  sp^e  truly  ;  but  the  simplest . 
thing  in  nature,  says  M.  Servant, ir  distilled  through  his  . 
violentandsuspicioushead.  mightbeoome  poison.  Rous- 
seau, in  what  he  says  of  himself,  makes  such  acknow^ 
ledgements  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  him  from  the 
first  six  books  of  his  memoirs^  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  vices.  They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  separated . 
firom  the  six  last  hooks,  where  he  speaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them ;  or  rather  the  work  . 
ought  not  to  have  been  published  at  aU,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  )  that  in  his  confes* 
sions  he  injured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  bascii 
ness  of  the  vices  he  disclosed,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  united  them  with  the  virtues.  The  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works 
are,  1  ^  The  Reveries  ofa  Solitary  Wanderer,  being  a  . 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  hu  life.  In  this  he 
confesses)  that  he  liked  better  to  send  his  diilJren 
into  hospitals  destinetl  for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  error  which  no- 
.  tiUDg  can  exculpate.    %,  .Considerations  upon  the  Go- 
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verranent  of  Poland.  3.  The  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward, a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tlienew 
Heloisa.  4.  Various  Memoirs  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  great  number  of  letters,  some  of  wliich  are  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  study,  but  containing  some 
eloquent  passages  and  some  deep  thought.  5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6.  The  Leviteof  Ephraim,  apoem  in  prose, 
in  4  cantos ;  written  in  a  truly  ancient  style. of  simpli- 
city.  7.  Letters  to  Sara.  8.  An  Opera  and  a  Comedy. 
9.  Translations  of  the  first  book  of  Tacitus's  History,  of 
the  Episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  taken  firomTasso^ 
&c.  &c  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  Rousseau,  we 
find  in.  these  posthumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
6ome  useful  things ;  but  they  also  abound  with  contra- 
dictions, paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re- 
ligion. In  his  letters  especially  we  see  a  man  chagri- 
ned at  misfortunes,  which  he  neverattributes  to  himself, 
siuspicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie- 
ving himself  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  in  one 
word,  as  like  Pascal  in  the  strength  of  his  genius,  as  in 
his  fancy  of  always  seeing  a  precipice  about  him.  This 
is  the  reflection  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  assisted 
him,  and  caressed  him  during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble  in 
1768.  This  magistrate  having  been  very  attentive  in 
observing  his  character,  ought  the  rather  to  be  believed, 
as  he  inspected  it  without  either  malice,  envy,  orresent- 
ment,  and  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for  this  philo- 
sopher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

ROtJT,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  an  assembly  of  persons 
going  forcibly  to  commit  some  unlawful  act,  whether 
they  execute  it  or  not     See  Riot. 

ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  course,  espe- 
cially that  whidi  military  forces  take.  This  word  is  also 
used  for 'the  defeat  and  flight  of  an  army. 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  descended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  1673.  He  acquired  a  com- 
plete taste  of  ^the  classic  authors  under  the  famous  Dr 
Busby  in  Westminster  school ;  but  poetry  was  his  early 
and  darling  study.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  designed  him  for  his  own  profession,  .tntered  him  a 
atudent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  made  remarkable 
advances  in  tlie  study  of  the  law ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  stopt  him  in 
his  career.  His  first  tragedy,  'the  Ambitious  Stepmo- 
ther,  meeting  with  universal  applause,  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  rising  by  the  law.  He  afWrward  compo- 
sed several  tragedies ;  but  that  which  he  valued  himself 
most  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  Ulysses,  the  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  also  wrote  apoem  called  die  Biter, 
and  aeveral  poems  upon  different  subjects,  which  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of  M  iscellaneous  Works,  in 
one  voluine, ,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 
Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  (Dr  Johnson  ob- 
serves) in  die  light  of  a  Itragic  writer  and  a  translator. 
In  his  atten^t  at  comedy,  he  failed  so  ignominiously, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and  his  oc- 
casional poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  wor- 
thy of  either  praise  or  censure,  for  they  seem  the  ca- 
sual sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  nmuse  its  leisure 
than  to  exercise  its  pow«rs.  In  the  oonstruction  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art ;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  kemed  critic  from  vhom  these  Ob- 


servations are  1  |r  rowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if 
the  change  be  made  between  tlie  acts ;  for  it  is  no  less 
easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at  Athens  in 
the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first ;  but  to 
change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is 
bo  much  of  .the  business  as  is  transacted  without  inter- 
ruption. Rowe,  by  this  licence,  easily  extricates  him« 
self  from  difficulties ;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  We 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some 
prophetic  rhimes,  than— patt  and  be  gone — the  scene 
doses,  and  Pembrc^e  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  up- 
on the  stage.  I  know  not  (says  Dr  Johnson)  that  theie 
can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature, 
any  accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress;  aU  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  afiect  the  au- 
ditor, except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noise, 
withnoresemblanceto  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  "^winfts. 
Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  From  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  some  of  his  scenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  diction.  And  the  suavity  of  his 
verse.  He  seldom  moves  eiUier  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  the  sentiment ;  he  seldom  pierces  the 
breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  oflen  im- 
proves the  understanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakespeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's 
life.  But  the  most  considerable  c^  Mr  Rowe's  per- 
formanceswasatranslation  of  Lucan's  Pharwlia,  which 
he  just  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish ;  for  it  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  1 7S8,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  tlid  net 
make  him  unfit  for  business ;  for  nobody  applied  closer 
to  it  when  occasion  required.  The  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  when  secretary  of  state,  made  him  secretary  for 
pubhc  affairs.  After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues 
were  stopped  to  his  preferment ;  and  during  the  rest  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  he  passed  his  time  with  the  Muses 
and  his  books.  A  story,  indee<],  is  told  of  him,  which 
shows  that  he  liad  some  acquaintance  with  her  ministers. 
It  is  said,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  coort  to  the 
lord  treasurer  Oxford,  who  asked  him,  "  If  he  under- 
stood Spanish  well  ?"  He  answered,  *'  No  :"  but  think- 
ing that  his  Lordrhip  might  intend  to  send  him  into 
'Spain  on  some  honourable  commission,  he  presently 
added,  "  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  shortly  be 
able  both  to  understand  and  to  speak  it "  The  earl  ap- 
proving what  he  said,  Rowe  took  his  leave ;  and,  re- 
tiring a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it  His  Lordship 
asked  him,  "  If  he  was  sure  he  understood  it  thorough- 
ly ?*'  and  Rowe  affirming  that  he  did,  "  Howhappyare 
you,  Mr  Rowe,"  said  the  Earl,  *'  that  you  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  readingandunderstandingthe  history  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  original  ?"  On  the  accession  of  Georgel. 
he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land  surveyors 
of  the  customs  ia  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkship  of  his  council ; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  secretary 
for  tlie  ^presentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  these  promo- 
tions lorig;  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1718,  in  his  45th  year. 
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^  lit  Rowe  wu  twice  maniecl,  bad  a  son  by  bis  first 
*^  wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  second.  He  was  a  hand- 
some, genteel  raan ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
person.  He  lived  beloved  ;  and  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope«  m  an  epitaph 
whidi  is  printed  in  Pope's  works,  althouj^h  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe's  monument  in  Westminster-abbey, 
where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet's  comer,  oppotite  to 
Chaucer. 

Rows,  EKsutbeik,  m  English  lady,  eminent  for  her 
excellent  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse,  bom  at  II- 
chester  in  Somersetshire  in  ]647»  was  the  daughter  of 
worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  first  serious  impressions  of 
Tehgion  as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  it  There  being 
a  great  affinity  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  taste  for 
the  other.  She  was  also  very  fond  of  music ;  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  solemn  kind,  as  best  suited  to  the 
•grandeur  of  her  sentiments  and  the  sublimity  of  her 
•devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  distinguishing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her 
frenius  this  way,  that  her  prose  is  aU  poetical.  In  1 696, 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  at  the  desire  o£ 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrase  on  the  xixviiith  chapter 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Ken.  She 
had  no  other  tutor  for  the  Frendi  and  Italian  Isnguages 
than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took 
the  task  upon  himself.  Her  shining  merit,  with  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  conversation,  luul  procured 
her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  said, 
the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addresses  to  her.  But 
Mr  Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.  This  geup- 
tleman  was  honourably  descended;  and  his  superior  ge- 
nius, and  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge,  were  con- 
apicuous  in  his  earliest  years.  He  had  fimned  a  design 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illustrious  persons  in  an- 
tiquity omitted  by  Plutarch ;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Eight  lives  were  published  «inoe  his  decease* 
They  were  translated  into  French  by  the  abb6  Bellen« 
ger  in  17<^4.  He  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevokut  temper,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wit,  and  a  communicative  disposition.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  charmed  with  the  person,  character,  and 
writings,  of  our  authoress,  married  her  in  171O,  and 
made  it  his  study  to  repay  the  felicity  with  whidi  she 
crowned  his  life.  Too  intense  an  applicaticm  to  study, 
beyend  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
his  health,  and  threw  hLoEi  into  a  consumption,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1715,  when  he 
was  but  just  past  the  ^8th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs  Rowe 
wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death ;  and  continued  to 
the  last  moments  of  her  life  to  express  the  highest  vene. 
ration  and  affection  for  his  memory.  As  soon  after  his 
decease  as  her  affairs  would  permit,  she  indulged  her 
inclination  for  sohtude,  by  retiring  to  Frome,  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greatest  part  6f  her  estate  lay.  In  this  recess  it  was 
duit  she  composed  the  most  celebrated  of  her  works. 
Friendship  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En- 
tertaining. In  17 S6,  she  published,  the  History  of 
Joseph ;  a  poem  which  she  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  publication ;  for 
ahe  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  supposed,  Feb.  SO. 
]  736-  7.  In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  several  of 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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her  friends,  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  deh'vered  im-     Ko^v^ 
mediately  after  her  decease.    The  Rev.  Dr  Isaac  Watts,        II 
agreeably  to  her  request,  revised  and  piMished  her  de-  R«^««»K- 
votions  in  17S7,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Exercises  ^  1  ^^ 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Suliloquy^  Praise  and 
Prayer;  and,  in  1739,  her  Misccilaneous  Works,  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  published  in  S  vol8.^vQ,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  person,  she  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
possessed  a  large  share  4>f  the  charms  of  her  sex.  She 
was  of  a  moderate  stature,  her  hair  of  a  Bne  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkish  gray  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of 
£re.  Her  oomplexi<m  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  bludi 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  apoke  gracefully ;  her  voice 
was  exceedingly  eweet  and  harmonious ;  and  she  had  a 
softness  in  her  aspect  which  inspired  love,  yet  not  with- 
out some  mixture  of  that  awe  and  veneration  which  di- 
stinguished sense  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  oounte* 
Jiance,  are  wont  to  create. 

EOWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  issue  answer- 
ing  to  what  in  swrgery  is  called  a  iHon.  See  Far- 
BiKRY,  sect  v. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  said  to  have  flourished 
at  Bristol  in  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant  Of  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  published  some  time  ago,  various 
opinions  have  been  (ditertained,  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere.  They  seem  now  to  be  almost  forgotten.  .See 
Chatterton. 

Rowley,  H^ltiam,  who  stands  in  the  third  class  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  L 
and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not  - 
evident ;  there  being  but  few  particuhurs  preserved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  close  intimacy  and  connec- 
tion with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetiod  goiiuses  of 
that  age,  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved,  and  with  some 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  writings.  Wood  styles  hsm 
"  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  oT  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambridge.**  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefactor  to  the  English  stage,  having,  exclusive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Heywood,  Webster,  &c 
left  us  five  plays  of  his  own  compo6ing,and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakespeare  afforded  him  some  as- 
sistance. 

ROWNING,  John,  an  English  mathematician  and 
philosopherof  considerableingenuity,  wasfellowof  Mag- 
dalen coUe^,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  An- 
derby  in  Lincolnsitdre,  in  the  gift  of  that  society.  He 
constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Spalding  socie- 
ty,  and  was  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  philosophical 
habit  and  turn  of  mind,  while  at.  the  same  time  his  dis-  • 
positions  were  social  and  cheerful.  His  genius  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  mechanical  contrivances  or  inventions. 
He  published  a  coif  pendious  system  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1 738,  in  two  vols.  8vo. ; 
a  work  of  mudi  ingenuity,  which  has  gone  through  se- 
veral editions.  He  likewise  inserted  two  pieces  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  via.  a  description  of  a  baro- 
meter, wherein  the  scale  of  variation  may  be  increased 
at  pleasure ;  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  3<J. ;  and  directions  for  ma- 
king a  madiine  for  finding  the  roots  of  equations  uni- 
versally, together  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used ;  vol.  Ix.  p.  240. 

He  died  at  his  lodgings  m  Carey  street^  near  JJih. 

t  Tt  c^his        ^ 
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coln's-imi  Fields,  in  the  end  of  November  1771,  at  72 
years  of  age.  Though  a  man  both  ingenious  and  plea^ 
sant,  his  external  appearance  was  rather  forbidding,  as 
he  was  tall,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  down-looking  and  sallow. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Txviotdalb,  measures 
about  40  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
breadth  about  36  miles  in  a  direction  between  east  and 
west;  containing  472,320  square  acres.  The  centre 
of  the  county  is  CMnputed  to  lie  in  55^.  25'.  N.  Lat. 
and  in  2^.  ST.  W.  Long,  from  the  meridian  of  London. 
The  coimties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  form 
its  boundary  on  the  south ;  it  is  also  bounded  by  the 
former  county  on  the  east,  by  Berwickshire  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Dumfnes, 
^Ikirk,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  county  is  regarded  as 
upon  the  whole  extremely  beautiful,  exhibiting  an  alter- 
nate succession  of  hills  ani  dales,  through  which  flow  a 
considerable  number  of  small  rivers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  fine  sward,  producing  va- 
luable grasses  for  the  feeding  of  sheep ;  and  the  county 
is  divided  into  four  different  districts,  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  it  being  denominated  the  district  of  Ha- 
wick ;  the  second  is  that  of  Jedburgh ;  the  third  is  die 
district  of  Kelso,  and  the  fourdi  is  &own  by  the  name 
of  the  district  of  Melrose,  being  composed  of  that  part 
of  the  county  which  is  situated  to  the  northward  of  the 
rest 

The  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh 
are  Minto,  85S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Dunion 
1021 ;  Eldon  1830;  Ruberslaw  1419;  Carterfell  l602. 
Wisp  1803.  These  constitute  a  part  of  that  extensive 
range  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Cheviot, 
which  is  distant  not  alH>ve  a  mile  from  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Roxburgh.  Whinstone  is  their  chief  constitu- 
ent, in  which  veins  of  Scotch  pebble^  are  usually  inter- 
spersed. They  are  often  covered  with  whinstone  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  powder  by  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther. The  hills  towards  their  summits  are  in  general  of 
a  conical  form,  a  circumstance  which  some  think  is 
favourable  to  the  volcanic  system  ;— that  the  globe  at 
some  remote  period  has  suffered  the  most  dreadful  con- 
vulsions from  the  irresistible  action  of  fire. 

The  county  of  Roxburgh  is  intersected  by  a  multi- 
tude of  streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Teviot,  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale,  Oxnam,  Gala,  Slitrig, 
Ale,  Caster,  Borthwick,  Ednam,  Bowmont,  Allan,  Lea- 
der, Ettrick,  Hermitage,  Liddel.  The  term  river  is 
rarely  applied  to  any  of  these  streams,  except  to  the 
three  first,  viz.  the  Teviot,  the  Jed,  and  the  Tweed, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  but  for  small  ferry  boats. 
Some  rivers  in  England,  such  as  the  T3me,  the  Cocket, 
&c.  have  their  origin  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh. 

In  an  agricultural  point  o£  view,  Roxburghshire  may 
he  divided  into  Lnd  under  tillage  and  under  pasture,  al- 
though a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  may  be  re- 
duced to  arable  land.  The  soils  under  tillage  may  be 
divided  into  light  and  clayey,  the  former  of  which  h. 
usually  denominated  green,  and  the  latter  white  ioil,  be- 
cause it  is  best  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  oats,  wheat, 
and  other  white  groans.  What  is  called  till  in  Rox-^ 
Imrghshire,  generally  consists  of  a  hard  clay  intermixed 


with  stones,  by  which  it  resembles  coarse  grsvd.  Host  Koxtargj 
of  the  different  species  cf  till  may  be  d^ged  into  a  "^ 
fertile  soil  in  process  of  time,  by  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  mixed  with  lime  and  ma- 
nure. Sweet,  sour,  and  healthy,  are  the  tenns  by 
which  lands  under  pasture  are  usually  distinguished, 
and  these  are  conferred  from  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  grasses,  and  such  other  circum* 
stances  as  indicate  them  to  be  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Much  of  these  lands  was, 
at  a  remote  period,  under  wood  and  heath,  the  existence 
of  the  former  being  pointed  out  by  the  roots  of  trees 
still  remaining  in  the  ground.  The  soil  in  general  is 
sharp  and  dry  upon  the  hills ;  but  some  of  the  high 
moors  and  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  are  wet 
and  marshy. 

There  are  different  tracts  of  land  in  this  county  which 
still  continue  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  portion  of  which 
kind,  measuring  about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
runs  through  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ancrum  and  Rox- 
burgh, chiefly  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  covered  with 
headi,  bent,  and  other  coarse  grasses.  The  large  district 
of  Liddesdale  is  wholly  under  sheep-pasturage,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stripes  on  the  banks  of  the  Liddel 
and  Hermitage.  Indeed  a  cold  wet  soil,  and  exposed 
situation,  and  unfriendly  climate,  hold  out  few  incen- 
tives to  improvements  in  agriculture.  In  ancient  times 
this  must  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present  The  marks  of  the  plough  can  stiU  be  traced 
on  the  summits  of  lofly  mountains,  where  the  production 
of  crops  at  this  day  is  wholly  impracticable.  The 
counties  on  the  borders  were  not,  at  a  remote  period, 
possessed  by  individuals  in  large  detached  portions,  but 
the  people  of  a  whole  neighbourhood  had  tneir  alternate 
ridges,  in  which  case  they  became  interested  in  defend- 
ing the  property  of  each  other  against  invaders  and 
plunderers.  The  wars  o£  the  border,  however,  were 
happily  terminated  by  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land under  one  sovereign,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
holding  of  property  in  what  was  denominated  runrigg, 
no  longer  possessed  its  ancient  advantages,  but  was  ra- 
ther a  disadvantage,  as  it  created  constant  quarrels  and 
disputes  among  farmers,  and  greatly  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  &e  soil  Each  individual,  therefore,  be- 
came anxious  to  have  his  lands  detached  from  those  of 
his  neighbours,  an  advantageous  diange  which  was  very 
soon  and  very  generally  adopted. 

A  Mr  Dawson,  the  son  cSf  a  farmer  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, having  resided  four  years  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  a  year  in  Essex,  thereby  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  themost  approved metfat>da  of  hus- 
bandry practised  in  England,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  full  assurance  of  being  able  to  introduce 
into  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  the  most  essential  im- 
provements. On  his  arrival  in  Roxburghshire  in  the 
year  l7 5S,  he  immediately  introduced  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry, which  he  sowed  in  drills,  and  was  certainly  the 
first  Scots  farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nip into  the  open  field.  His  neighbours^  being  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  knowledge  whichthis  young 
gentleman  had  acquired  in  England,  began  to  predict 
his  ruin  as  wholly  inevitable  ;  l;Ut  he  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  their  prophetic  sentiments,  and  he  went  on 
resolutely  in  bringing  his  lands  into  the  very  best  condi- 
tion, whidi  he  fully  effected  by  means  of  the  turnip 

.    husbandi;jr. 
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^^  husbandly,  hj  the  sowing  of  artificial  grasses,  a  practice 
^*^  then  unknowto  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  free  and  exten- 
sive use  of  lime.  By  such  a  procedure  his  neighbours 
saw  him  becoming  rapidly  opulent,  and  having  followed 
his  example  with  the  most  flattering  success,  they  were 
oonstrained  to  alter  their  sentiments  respecting  his  con- 
duct as  a  farmer,  and  to  hail  him  the  father  of  the  agri* 
culture  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  rotation  of  crops  now  followed  in  this  ooui^ 
has  nothing  in  it  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  arrangement 
en  a  dry  soil  being  generally  oats,  turnips,  barley  with 
grasses,  hay  or  pasture  fbr  one  year,  then  barley  as  be- 
fi>re.  Where  the  soil  is  good  and  properly  prepared,  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  fanners  to  adopt  the  fallowing 
rotation,  vis.  oats,  turnips,  oats,  turnips,  wheat  or  bar* 
ley  with  grasses,  and  hay  or  pasture  for  one  year.  A 
part  of  lUvxburghriiire  has  been  Icmg  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  oats  which  produce  early  carops,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  appeUadon  of  Blainsly  oats,  because  they 
have  been  produced  at  Blainsly  from  time  irosiemorial, 
whidi  is  a  district  in  the  parish  of  Melrose,  and  northern 
extremity  of  the  county.  These  are  ofl»n  five  shillings 
1  boll  dearer  than  common  oats,  and  in  no  situation 
whatever  are  they  known  to  degenerate.  In  some  rich 
•oils  the  produce  is  16  or  18  for  1,  and  the  lowest  ave- 
nge produce  is  at  least  six  for  one.  The  general  prac- 
tice of  feeding  cattle  widi  turnip  has  diminished  the 
culture  of  pease  and  beans  in  this  county,  and  there  are 
so  fyw  potatoes  reared  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  farmer's  crop.  Extensive  craps 
of  hay  are  not  in  general  cultivated  in  this  county,  there 
being  but  few  cities  in  whidi  an  advantageous  market 
eonld  be  found ;  and  the  use  of  it  is  ina  great  measure 
supplanted  by  ^t  of  turnip.  Little  mote  flax  is  reared 
tiian  what  is  necessary  for  domestic  purposes. 

There  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  rearing  of  tobacco  was,  at  one  period,  attempted  in 
this  county  with  remarkable  success.  It  was  introduced 
by  a  Mr  Thomas  Man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
America.  Soon  after  the  first  experiments  were  made, 
a  single  acre  of  land  produced  a  crop  worth  L.70  ster- 
ling ;  and  the  crop  of  1 S  acres  was  sold  on  the  ground 
lor  I^.SSO ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament 
prohibiting  the  culture  of  it,  the  purchaser  could  not 
implement  his  bargain,  snd  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
sell  it  to  government  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  pound, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  brought  him  no  more  than 
L.104  instead  of  L.SSO. 

Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  fed  in  this  county,  and 
about  2^,000  sheep  of  the  Cheviot  breed  in  general, 
which  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  in  every  part  of 
the  oovnty.  The  horses  are  either  ofUie  English  breed, 
or  from  Lanarkshire,  which  latter  are  deemed  preferable 
for  steady  work  in  the  plough.  Although  swine  are 
not  kept  by  the  fomers  as  a  part  of  their  stock,  yet 
graatnumbers  of  them  are  reared  by  tradesmen,  cot- 
tsgers,  hinds,  and  others,  the  small  breed  being  chiefly 
preferred,  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  stones  English 
each.  Roxburghshire  is  also  famous  for  the  rearing  of 
poultry,  snd  immense  quantities  of  eggs  are  sent  from 
It  to  Berwidc,  to  be  shipped  for  the  London  market 
Crows  are  here  so  numerous,  thatthey  frequently  darken 
Ihe  «ir  in  their  fiight,  and  are  extremely  destructive  to 
^ery  species  of  grain.  A  great  part  of  the  coun^  is 
ttmndoeed,  and  &eStnces  made  use  of  are  the  hedge 


and  ditch,  although  in  some  places  upright  stone  dykes  RoVbui^Ui 
have  the  decided  preference,  where  stones  can  be  readily  ,Ji!l^ 
procured. 

The  orchards  of  Roxburgh  county  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  there  are 
here  two  extensive  nurseries  for  the  rearing  of  trees. 
These  last  are  at  Hassendean  bum  in  the  parish  of  M  in- 
to, and  at  Hawick.  The  whole  county,  however,  like 
that  of  Berwick,  is  extremely  defective  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions, and  coal  has  nowhere  he&a  found.  Limestone 
is  no  doubt  met  with  in  different  places  of  it,  but  the 
want  of  fuel  requisite  for  its  calcination,  induces  farmers 
to  bring  it  from  Dalkeith  or  Edinburgh  in  their  com 
carts,  which  might  otherwise  return  empty. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jedburgh  there  are  two  springs  of 
chalybeate  water,  with  indications  of  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish,  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  an  examination  o^  analysis,  although  the  waters  of 
TWAopf  im// have  been  regarded  as  antiscorbutic^  and 
of  use  also  in  rheumatic  disorders. 

In  this  county  there  art  many  rem&ins  of  antiquity, 
such  as  ancient  strong  buildings,  and  vestiges  of  camps. 
Different  remains  of  encampments  and  fortifications  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  pari^  of  Roberton,  which  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Her- 
mitage castle  is  situated  upon  the  bank  of  .the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  nearly  100  feet  square,  defended 
by  a  strong  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inner  part  of  it  is 
a  heap  of  ruins,  but  the  walls  are  almost  entire.  This 
is  probably  the  very  castle  mentioned  by  fimollet,  which 
was  built  in  Liddesdale  by  Alexander  II.  and  which 
gave  such  offence  to  Henry  III.  of  England  that  he 
made  war  on  Alexander  in  the  year  1S40.  There  are 
several  caves  or  recesses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale  water, 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  of  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  still 
pointed  out,  in  some  of  which  tlie  vestiges  of  chimneys 
or  fire-places  are  very  discernible.  Although  at  first 
used  by  plunderers  as  places  of  safe  retreat,  they  were 
no  doubt  afterwards  employed  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community  as  their  ordinary  habitations.  Perhaps 
the  abbey  of  Melrose  is  the  most  distinguished  monu« 
Bient  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  this  county.  S^ 
the  article  Melrose. 

Roxburghshire  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  who  have  adorned  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, among  whom  we  find  Dr  John  Armstrong,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  poet ;  James  Thomson,  the 
fer-famed  author  of  the  Seasons ;  the  poet  Gawin  Dou« 
glas,  at  one  time  rector  of  Hawick,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Dunkeld ;  and  the  celebrated  George  Augustus  £1- 
Iwt,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield. 

NotwidMtanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in 
this  county,  severfi  manufiictures  bave  been  carried  cm 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit  and  detennined  per« 
severance,  the  diief  of  whidi  are  carpets,  inkle,  cloth 
and  stockings,  in  the  manufacture  of  whidi  nearly  SOO 
packs  of  wool  (each  1 2  stones)  have  been  annually  con- 
sumed. About  4000  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  noade 
in  the  same  time,  and  10  tons  of  linen  yam  consumed 
in  the  making  of  inkle. 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1801,  amounted  to 
SSSS^,  and  in  1811  to  :)7,980.  The  following  is  the 
population  acconling  to  the  parishes,  taken  from  the 
Statistical  History  of  ScoUand.    See  RoxburousbiU 
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ROXENT-CAPB,  OF  jRocK  tf  Lisbon,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  situated  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22 
miles  north  of  Lisbon. 

ROYAL,  something  belonging  to  a  king:  thus  we 
tay,  royal  family,  royal  assent,  royal  exchange,  Stc 

Royal Famify,  Thefirst  and  most  considerable  branch 
of  the  king's  royal  fiunily,  regarded  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  queen. 

1.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  ngeni, 
queen  consort,  or  queen  dowager.  The  queen  regent, 
regnant,  or  sovereign,  is  she  who  holds  the  crown  in  her 
own  right ;  as  the  first  (and  perhaps  the  second)  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  Queen  Anne ;  and  such 
a  one  has  the  same  powers,  prerogatives,  right,  digni- 
ties, and  duties,  as  if  she  had  been  a  king.  This  is 
expressly  declared  by  statute  1  Mar.  I.  »t.  3.  c.  i.  But 
the  queen  consort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king ;  and 
she  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  divers 
prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  first,  she  is  a  public  person,  exempt  and  distinct 
from  the  king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  w<>men, 
so  closely  connected  as  to  have  lost  all  legal  or  separate 
existence  so  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchase  lands  and  to  convey 


them,  to  make  leues,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
acta  of  ownership,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord ; 
which  no  other  married  woman  can  do:  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  also  capable  of  taking  a 
grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from^ner 
husband  ;  and  in  this  particular  she  agrees  with  the  om- 
gnsta  or  pOssima  regina  conjux  divi  imperatoris  of  the 
Roman  laws ;  who,  according  to  Justinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  cme-  from, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  separate 
courts  and  officers  distinct  from  the  king's,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law ;  and  her  at- 
torney and  solicitor  general  are  entitled  to  a  place  with- 
in the  bar  of  his  majesty'a  courts,  together  with  the  king's 
counsel.  She  may  likewise  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  with- 
out  joining  her  husband.  She  may  alsohave  a  separate 
property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has-  a  right  to 
dispose  of  them  by  wilL  la  short,  she  is  in  all  legal 
proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  sole,  and  not  as  a 
feme  covert ;  as  a  single,  not  as  a  married  woman.  For 
which  the  reason  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  this ; 
because  the  wisdom  of  the  common  law  would  not  have 
the  king  (whose  continual  care  and  study  is  for  the 
public,  and  circa  ardua  regnij  to  be  troubled  and  dis- 
quieted on  account  of  his  wilie's  domestic  affairs  ;  and 
therefore  it  vests  in  the  queen  &  power  of  transacting 
her  own  concerns,  without  the  intervention  of  the  lung,. 
as  if  she  were  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  hath  also  many  exemptions,  and  minute 
prerogatives.  For  instance:  she  pays  no  toll;  nor  is 
she  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  court  But  in  ge- 
neral, unless  where  the  law  has  expressly  declared  her 
exempt,  she  b  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  sub- 
jects; being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  king's  sub- 
ject, and  not  his  equal :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  im» 
perial  law,  AngnMns  iegibns  soUUns  non  est. 

The  queen  hath  aUa  some  pecuniary  advantages^ 
which  form  her  distinct  revenue :  as,  in  the  first  place, 
she  ia  entitled  to  an  ancient  perquisite  called  queen  gM,. 
or  aurum  reginof ;  which  is  a  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  que«i  consort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  person  who  hath  made  a  vo-^ 
luntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  la 
merks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  consideration  of  any  pri- 
vileges, grants,  licences,  pardons,  or  other  matter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one-tenlh  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king^ 
and  becomes  an  actual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen's 
majesty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  100 
merks  of  silver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chase,  or 
free-warren  ;  there  the  queen  is  entitled  to  1 0  merks  in 
silver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomina- 
tion) to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen  gold, 
or  aurum  regime.  But  no  6uch  payment  is  due  for  any 
aids  or  subsidies  granted  to  the  kmg  in  parliament  or 
convocation;  or  for  fines  imposed  by  courts  on  offenders 
against  their  will ;  nor  for  voluntary  presents  to  the 
king,  wiihout  any  consideration  moving  from  him  to 
the  subject ;  nor  lor  any  sale  or  contract  whereby  the 
present  revenues  or  possessions  of  the  crown  are  granted 
away  or  diminished. 

The  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
and  soon  after  the  conquest,  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
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il*  certain  reservations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne  lands 
^  of  the  crown^  which  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
her  majesty,  distinct  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
domesday  book,  after  specifying  Sie  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likewise  the  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
renders  reserved  to  the  queen.  These  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purposes :  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majesty's  use,  to  purchase  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur-, 
nish  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequent- 
ly very  costly,  as  one  single  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  stood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds :  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
eastern  countries,  wherewhole  cities  and  provinces  were 
specifically  assigned  to  purchase  particular  parts  of  the 
queen's  appareL  And  for  a  ftfther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen  gold  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  granted ;  those  matters  of  grace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arose,  being  frequently  obtain- 
ed from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
scure ones,  in  the  book  of  domesday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  collecting  it  appears  to  have  been  well  un« 
derstood ;  and  it  forms  a  distinct  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  usually  attributed  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen  consorts  of  England  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII. ;  though  after  the  accession 
of  the  Tudor  family,  the  collecting  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  much  neglected:  and  there  being  no  queen  consort 
afterwards  till  the  accession  of  James  L  a  period  of  near 
60  years,  its  veiy  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 
matter  of  dcmbt ;  and  being  r^erred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief -justices  and  chief  baron,  .their  report  of  it  was 
so  very  unfavourable,  that  his  consort  Queen  Anne^ 
thou^  she  claimed  it,  yet  never  thought  proper  to 
exact  it  In  1635,  1 1  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  expedi- 
ents for  raising  money  upon  dormant  precedents  in  o<ir 
dd  records  (of  which  ship-money  was  a  fiital  instance), 
the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
issued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it :  but  afterwards  pur- 
chased It  of  his  consort  at  the  price  of  1 0,000  pounds ; 
finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifling  and  troublesome  to  levy. 
And,  when  afterwards,  at  the  Restoration,  by  the  abo- 
-lition  of  military  tenures,  and  the  fines  that  were  con- 
sequent upon  them,  the  little  that  legally  remained 
of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing  at  all ; 
in  vain  did  Mr  Pr3mne,  by  a  treatise  that  does  honour 
to  his  abilities  as  a  painful  and  judicious  antiquarian, 
endeavour  to  excite  Queen  Catherine  to  revive  this  an- 
tiquated daim. 

Another  ancient  perquisite  belonging  to  the  queen 
consort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  therefore 
only  worthy  notice,  is  this :  that  on  the  taking  a  whale 
on  the  coasts,  which  is  a  royal  (ish,  it  shall  be  divided 
between  the  king  and  queen ;  the  head  only  being  the 
king's  property ;  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen's.  De  stuV" 
gume  olfMerveiur,  qyod  rex  ilium  kaMit  itUegrum ;  de 
balena  vera  sufficit,  si  rea  haheal  caput,  et  regina  cau-' 
dam*  The  reason  of  this  whimsical  division,  as  assigned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnish  the  queen's 
wardrobe  with  whale-bone. 

But  farther :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  respects  a 
subject^  yet«  in  p^t  of  the  security  of  her  life  and 
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person,  she  is  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  king.     Rojnd* 
it  is  equally  treason  (by  the  statute  25  Edward  III.)  ^^i^y  — * 
to  imagine  or  compass  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king's 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himself;  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  consort,  amounts  to  the  same  high 
crime ;  as  well  in  the  person  committing  the  fact,  as  in 
the  queen  herself  if  consenting.    A  law  of  Henry  VII  I. 
made  it  treason  also  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir- 
gin to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof: 
but  this  law  was  soon  after  repealed  ;  it  tres|>a6sing  too 
strongly,  as  well  on  natural  justice  as  female  modes^. 
If  however  the  queen  be  accused  of  any  species  of  trea* 
son,  she  shall  (whether  consort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  wai  in  , 
28  Hen.  VIIL 

The  husband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  Queen  Anne,  is  her  subject;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against  her :  but,  in  the 
instance  of  conji;^al  fidelity,  he  is  not  subjected  to  the 
same  penal  restrictions.  For  which  the  reason  seems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  consort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal  bed, 
this  may  debase  or  bastardize  the  heirs  to  the  crown  ; 
but  no  sodi  danger  can  be  consequent  on  the  infidelity 
of  the  husband  to  a  queen  r^nant. 

2.  A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  such  enjoys  most  of  the  privilei;es  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  consort  But  it  is  not  high  treason  to  con-- 
spire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chastity  ;  for  the  same 
reason  as  was  before  alleged,  because  the  succession  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered  Yet  still,  pro 
d^niiaU  regali,  no  man  can  marry  a  queen  dowager 
without  special  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for* 
feiting  his  knds  and  goods.  This  Sir  Edward  Cuke 
tells  us,  was  enacted  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI. 
though  the  statute  be  not  in  print  But  she,  though 
an  alien  bom,  shall  still  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king'a  demise,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen 
dowager  when  married  again  to  a  subject,  doth  not 
lose  her  regal  dignity,  as  peeresses-dowager  do  when 
they  nurry  commoners.  For  Katherine,  queen  dow« 
ager  of  Henry  V.  though  she  married  a  private  gentle- 
man, Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  call- 
ed Owen  Tudor;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Kaiherine  queen 
ofEngUmd,  mainUined  an  action  against  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  And  so  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying 
with  Edmond  the  brother  of  King  Edward  I.  main, 
tained  an  action  of  dower  by  the  name  of  quem  qfNa- 
varre* 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  also  his  royal  consort  and  the  princess 
royal,  or  eldest  daughter  of  the  king«  are  likewise  pe. 
culiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  by  sutute  ii5 
£dw.  III.  to  compass  or  conspire  the  death  of  the  for<«^ 
mer,  or  to  violate  the  chastity  of  either  of  the  lattea, 
are  as  much  high  treason  as  to  conspire  the  death  of 
the  king  or  violate  the  chastity  of  the  queen.  And  , 
this  upon  the  same  reason  as  was  before  given ;.  be* 
cause  the  prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  succes^on  to  the 
ci  own,  and  to  violate  bis  wife  mi^ht  taint  the  bloods 
royal  with  bastardy  ;  and  the  elckst  daughter  of  the 
king  is  also  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure 
of  issue  male,  and  therefore  more  respected  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  sisters ;  insomuch  that  upon 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  our 
military  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  aa 
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^•y^'  did  fof  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  «Tid  her  only. 
-■  f  "-^^  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  usually  made  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  by  special  creation  and 
investiture ;  but  being  the  king's  eldest  son,  he  is  by 
inheritance  ^luke  of  Cornw4ll>  without  any  new  crea^ 
tion. 

4.  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  msy  be  considered 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  different  senses 
Sn  which  the  term  ro^al  Jumily  is  used.  The  larger 
sense  includes  all  those  who  are  by  any  possibility  in- 
heritable to  Uie  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
^ere  all  the  descendants  of  William  the  Conqueror]; 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter* 
marriages  with  the  ancient  nobility^  'Since  the  revo- 
lution and  act  of  settlement,  it  means  the  Protestant 
issue  of  the  princess  Sophia ;  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  which  in  process  of  time  may  possibly  be 
as  largely  diffused.  The  more  confined  sense  includes 
only  Uiose  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  respect ;  but  after 
that  degree  is  past,  they  fall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
eubjects,  and  are  seldom  t»nsidered  any  farther  unless 
called  to  the  succession  upon  faihn«  of  the  nearer  lines« 
Foir  though  collateral  consanguinity  is  regarded  inde- 
finitely with  respectto  inheritance  orsuccession,  yet  itis 
and  can  only  be  regarded  within  some  certain  limits  in 
any  other  respect,  by  the  natural  constitution  of  things 
and  the  dictates  of  positive  law. 

The  youngef  sons  and  slaughters  of  the  king,  and 
other  branches  of  the  -royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  auccession,  were  therefbre  little  far- 
ther regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub- 
lic officers  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.  This  is 
done  by  the  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  which 
^enacts,  that  no  person  except  the  king's  children  shall 
presume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  side  of  the  cloth  of 
estate  in  the  parliament  chamber ;  and'that  certain 
great  officers  therein  named  shall  have  precedence, 
•hove  all  dukes,  except  only  such  as  shall  happen  to  be 
the  king's  son,  brother,  unde,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  explains  to  signify  grandson  or  nepos),  or 
brother's  or  sister's  son.  But  under  the  description  of 
the  king^s  duldren,  his  grandsons  are  held  to  be  in- 
cluded, without  having  recourse  to  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
interpretation  of  nephSm  ;  and  therefbre  when  his  late 
majesty  KingOeorge  II.  created  his  grandson  Edwavd, 
the  second  son  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceased, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  bouse  of  lords  to 
settle  his  phuoe  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
nought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  then  king's  youngest  son;  and  that  he 
might  have  a  seat  on  the  left  band  of  the  cloth  of  estate. 
But  when,  'on  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty, 
these  roysi  personages  ceased  to  take  place  as  the  chiU' 
dreut  and  ranked  only  as  the  brotfuf  and  nncle  of  the 
king,  they  also  left  their  seats  on  the  side  of  the  cloth 
of  estate ;  so  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  hisnuu 
jesty's  second  brother,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers j  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  ^arls 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  usually  sit)  next  to  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  I717>  upon  a 
question  r^erred  to  all  the  judges  by  King  George  I. 
it  was  resolved,  by  the  opiniou  of  ten  againU  the  Stker 


two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king's  grand- 
children, while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma- 
jesty as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  dieir  fatber'a 
life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba- 
tion of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  have  more 
recently  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  caroand  appro* 
bation  extend  also  to  thepre^umptive  heirof  the  crown ; 
though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
samedid  extend,  they  did  not  find  precisely  determined. 
The  most  frequent  intances  of  the  crown's  interposition 
go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nieces  ;  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  distant  collate- 
rals. And  the  statute  of  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen-dowager  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king,  assigns  this  reason  ^  it  : 
^*  because  the  disparagement  of  the  queen  shall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladies  of  esUte, 
who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  more  lightly  to  disparage 
themselves."  Therefore  by  the  statute  S8  Hen.  VIII. 
€.18.  (repealed,  among  other  statutes  of  treasons,  by 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.)  it  was  made  high  treason  for  any 
man  to  contract  marriage  with  the  king's  children  or 
reputed  children,  his  sisters  or  aunts  ex  parte  paUma,  or 
the  children  of  his  brethren  or  sisters ;  being  exactly 
the  same  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  before  mentioned.  And  now, 
bysUtutQ  13  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  no  descendant  of  the 
body  of  King  Geo.  II.  (other  than  the  issue  of  prin« 
cesses  married  into  foreign  fiuaailies)  is  oa^sble  of  Qga%* 
tracting  matrimony^  withoutthe  previous  consent  of  the 
king  signified  under  the  great  seal ;  and  any  marriage 
contracted  without  such  a  content  is  void.  Provided, 
that  such  of  the  said  descendants  aa  arc  not  above  S5, 
may,  after  a  twelvemonth's  notice  given  to  the  king's 
privy-counctt,  contract  and  aolemnize  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown  ;  unless  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  year,  ex« 
pressly  dedare  their  disapprobation  of  such  intended 
marriage.  And  all  persons  solemnizing,  assistuag,  or 
beinp  present  at  any  such  prohibited  marriage,  shall  in- 
cur the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  frtsmujsire,   - 

Royal  Oak,  a  fair  spreading  tree  at  Bosoobel,  in  the 
parish  of  Donnington  in  Stafibrdshire,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  once  covered  with  ivy ;  m  the  thick  of 
which  King  Charles  II.  sat  in  the  day-time  with  Colonel 
Careless,  and  in  the  nif^t  lodged  in  Boscobel  house : 
so  that  they  ure  mistaken  who  speak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak :  it  being  then  a  gay  flourishing  tree,  sur- 
rounded with  many  more.  Its  poor  remains  are  now 
fenced  in  with  a  handsome  wall,  with  this  inscription  in 
gold  letters :  FeUcissimam  arborem  quam  in  asylum  pom 
ientissimi  regis  Caroli  II,  Dots  op.  max.  per  quern  reges 
regnant,  hie  crescere  voUtit,  &c. 

Royal  Society.    See  Sociktt. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king;  otherwise 
called  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pais- 
BOGATiVE  and  Regalia. 

ROY£NlA«  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de* 
candria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
^er  the  18th  order,  Bieornes,     See  Botany  Index. 

ROYSTON,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire  in  England, 
seated  in  E.  Long.  0.  1.  N.  Lat  ^S.  S.  It  is  seated 
in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns ;  the  market  is  very  oon- 
sideiable  lor  com,  and  it  contained  1309  inhabitants 
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in  1811.  There  was  lately  discovered,  almost  un« 
der  the  market  place,  a  subterraneous  chapel  of  one 
Rosia^  a  Saxon  lady :  it  has  several  altars  and  images 
cut  out  of  the  chalky  sides,  and  is  in  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  havhif^  no  entrance  but  at  the  top. 

RUBBER,  India.     See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENTS,  Sir  Pstea  Paul,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Flemish  painters*,  was  born  in  15?7  ;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  is  uncertain.  His  father,  who 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  senate  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
forced  by  the  civil  wars  to  stek  refuge  in  Cologne,  and 
during  his  residence  there  Rubens  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  bom. 

Tlie  genius  of  Rubens,  which  b^an  to  unfold  itself 
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in  his  earliest  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embellished  withevery  branch  of  classical  and  polite 
literature. 

He  soon  discovered  a  strong  inclination  for  designing; 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  with  that  employment  in  his 
leisure  hours,  while  the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  other  studies.  His  mother.perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
son,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  instructions  of  Tobias 
Verhaecht  a  painter  of  architecture  a^d  landscape.  He 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  master  were  insufficient  to 
answer  his  elevated  ideas.  His  surly  temper  too  was 
disgustful  to  Rubens,  whose  natural  disposition  was  mof^ 
dest  and  amiable. 

Anxious  to  find  an  artist  whose  genius  and  disposi- 
tions w0re  oongehial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Octavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
■ame  of  Otho  Venius,  a  painter  of  singular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  skilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alsodistinguished  for  learning  and  other  accomplish- 
moits.  Between  the  master  and  scholar  a  remarkable 
similarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  mindsL  It  was  this  conge* 
niality  of  sentiments  which  animated  Rubens  whhthat 
ardent  passion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  pursue  it  as  a  profession.  From  this 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  to  it ;  and  so  successful 
urere  his  exertions,  that  he  socm  equalled  his  master. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  he  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requisite  to  study  the  produc- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  artists.  For  this  purpose  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  visiting  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  paintings  and  antique  statues  with  lirhich  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrat,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru- 
bens, informs  us,  that  he  was  recommended  in  the  most 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch* 
duke  Albert*  who  had  witnessed  his  talents  in  thefinish- 
iog  of  some  fine  paintings  designed  for  his  own  palace. 
At  Mantua  he  was  received  by  the  duke  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  distinetion,  andjiad  opportunities  of 
improving  himself,  which  he  did  not  neglect.  Here  he 
carefully  studied  the  works  of  Julio  Romanoi  He  next 
visited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami- 
ning the  productions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of  Ti- 
tian and  Paolo  Veronese  odled  him  to  Venice,  where 
be  improved  himself  in  the  art  of  colouring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  seven  years.  At  length  re- 
ceiving intelligeoce  that  hi^  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
baste^.ed  to  Antwerp :  but  his  filial  afiectioii  was  not 
gratified  with  a  aight^of  her ;  she  died  before  his  arrival. 


He  married  soon  after ;  but  his  vrife  d3ring  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  some  time, 
and  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  he  visited  Hurtort,  whom  he 
greatly  esteemed. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  now  spread  over  Europe. 
He  was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries 
in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg.  These  form  a  series  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  history  of  Mary ;  andaf« 
ford  a  convincing  proof  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  compositions* 
While  at  P4ris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  so  taken  with  his  great  talentf 


and  accomplishments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Albert  the  archduke 
the  causeofthemisimderstanding which  had  taken  place 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In  this  em- 
ployment Rubens  acquitted  himself  withsuch  propriety, 
that  Isabella  appointed  him  envoy  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
with  a  commission  to  propose  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
bring  back  the  instructions  of  that  monarch.  Philip 
vras  no  less  captivated  with  Rubens:  he  conferred  oa 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  made  him  secretary 
to  his  privy  council.  Rubfns  returned  to  Brussels,  and 
thence  passed  over  into  England  in  l6S0  with  a  con^« 
mission  from  the  Catholic  king  to  negodate  a  peace  be- 
tween the  two  crowns.  He  was  successful  in  his  xyogo* 
dation,  and  a  treaty  was  condoded.  Charles  I.  who 
then  filled  the  British  throne,  could  not  receive  Rubens 
m  a  public  character  on  account  of  his  profession ;  ne- 
vertheless, he  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
Having  engaged  him  ta  paint  some  of  the  apartments  of 
Whitehall,  he  not  only  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of 
money,  but,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  crea- 
led  him  a  knight;  and  the  duke  of  BudLii^ham,  hk 
friend  and  patron,  purchased  of  him  a  collection  of  pio^ 
tures,  statues,  medals,  andantiques,  with  the  sum  of 
L.  10,000. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  wheee  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  services.  He  was  cre- 
ated a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  named 
secretary  to  the  ceundl  of  state  iti  the  Netheriands. 
Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  aside  his  profession.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  second  wife 
called  Helena  FarmaU,  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty^ 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  SOthMsy  1640,  in  the6dd  year  of  his  age; 
leaving  vast  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldest 
son  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  ia 
Flanders. 

As  Rubens  was  possessed  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  tabs  esteemed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  person  of  conse- 
quence. His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  hisomversation  lively.  His  learning  was  oniversid. 
Though  his  favourite  study  must  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  lie  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  especially  the  poets.  He  spoke 
several  languages  perfectly,  and  was  an  excellent  states- 
man. 

His  house  at  Antwerp  was  enriched  with  every  thing 
in  the  aru  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  conuined 
one  spadous  apartment,  in  imiution  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome^  adorned  with  a  choice  collection  of  pictures 
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wliich  he  had  purchased  ir  Italy ;  part  of  which  he  sold 
to  the  duke  of  Buckin^hani. 

His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  picture. 
His  invention  was  so  fertile,  that,  if  he  had  occasion  to 
paint  the  same  subject  several  times,  his  imagination  al- 
"wnys  supplied  him  with  something  striking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  nat4iral  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  «nd  his  ex- 
pression  noble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowerl  to  have  carried  the  art  of  colour* 
ingto  its  highest  pitch  ;  he  understood  so  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-scuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmost  harmony,  and  a  prominence  re- 
sembling real  life.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  strokes 
bold  and  easy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his 
drapery  is  simple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with 
much  skill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appears  in  his  grand 
compositions  :  for  «s  they  tare  to  lie  viewed  at  a  di- 
stance, he  laid  <m  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  un- 
common boldness,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  pro- 
per places ;  so  that  he  never  impured  their  lustre  by 
breaking  or  torturing  them ;  but  touched  them  in  such 
«  manner  as  to  give  them  a  lasting  force,  beauty,  and 
iiarmony. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  correct- 
ness in  drawing  and  designing ;  some  of  his  figures  be- 
ing heavy  and  too  short,  and  the  limbs  in -some  parts  not 
being  jtM^y  >^^<^^  '<^  ^^^  outline.  Though  he  had 
spent  seven  years  in  Ita^y  in  studying  those  antiques  by 
which  other  ceiebrflted  artists  had  modelled  their  taste ; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  suchfninute  atten- 
tion as  not  only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be 
qualified  to  describe  them  in  a  Dissertation  whidh  he 
wrote  on  that  subject :  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  di- 
vested himself  of  that  heavy  style  of  painting,  which,be- 
ing  peculiar  to  bis  native  country,  he  had  insensibly  ac- 
quintd.  The  astonishing  rspidity  too  with  which  he 
painted,  made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which 
those  works  that  he  finished  with  care  are  entirely  ex- 
empted. 

Among  his  finished  pieces  may  be  -mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  between  the  Two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  seen  at  Antweip  z  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintingsin  the  palace  of  Luxembeq^g 
best  display  his  genius  and  his  style. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Algarotti,  that  he  was  more 
moderste  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
soft  in  his  chiaro-scuro  than  Carravaggpo;  but  not  so 
rich  in  his  compositions,  nor  so  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronese ;  in  his  carnations  less  true  than  Titian, 
and  less  delicate  thsn  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
'give  his  colours  jthe  utmost  transparency  and  harmony, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordiiiny  deepness  of  them  ; 
>and  hepossessed  a  strength  and  grandeur  of  style  which 
were  -entirely  hts-own. 

I^UBIA.  Mabder;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
thetetrandria  clat-s ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  47t^  order,  SitUalae.  See  Botany  Index  ; 
and  for  an  account  of  the  use  of  madder  as  a  dye-stuff, 
see  Dyeing  Inder.. 

Madder-soot  is  also  u^ed  in  medicine.  The  virtues 
attributed  to  it  are  those  of  a  detergent  and  aperient ; 
whence  it  has  been  usually  ranked  among  the  opening 
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roots,  and  recommended  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera,     Rul 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  bloxl 
from  falls  or  bruises,  in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning 
dropsies.  ^ 

This  root,  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep 
red  colour ;  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we 
have  an  account  of  its  producing  a  like  effect  upon  the 
bones  of  animals  who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  all 
the  bones,  particularly  the  more  solid  ones,  were  said  to 
be  changed,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red ;  but  neither  the  fleshy  nor  cartilaginous  parts  saf- 
fered  any  alterations :  some  of  these  bones  macerated  in 
water  fer  many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  steeped 
and  boiled  in  spirit  of  wine,  lost  none  of  theh-  colour, 
nor  communicated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root, 
therefore,  was  concluded  to  be  possessed  of  great  snb- 
tilty  of  parts,  and  its  medical  virtues,  hence  to  deserve 
•inquiry.  The  same  trials,  however,  made  by  others, 
have  not  been  found  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  those 
above  mentioned. — ^Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great 
reputation  a«  an  emmenagogue. 

IIUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  S3rrianes  on  the  east,  by  Belosera  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  west 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  signifies  a  title  or  ar- 
ticle in  certain  ancient  law-books ;  thus  called  because 
written,  sa  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
btbtes  are,  in  red  letters. 

RUBUS,  the  Bramble,  or  Raspbernf-hush;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  icosandria  class ;  and  in 
the  natural  metluMi  ranking  under  the  S5th  order,  Sentu 
cosce.  See  Botany  Index,  The  prindpal  species  is 
the  common  raspberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de- 
mands  culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit ;  parti- 
•culariy  the  common  red  kind,  white  sort,  and  twice- 
bearing  raspberry ;  all  of  which  are  great  bearers ;  but 
for  th^  general  planUtions,  we  choose  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greatest  bearers  of  all ;  planting  also  a  snare  of  the 
twice-bearing  sort,  both  as  a  curiosity  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  whidi  in  favour* 
able  seasons  ripen  in  tolerable  perfection ;  observing 
to  allow  all  the  sorts  some  open  exposure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  prosper  in  almost  any  sitna* 
tion. 

The  other  species  are  considered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hairdy  plantations  in  the  shrubbery.  Some  of  them 
are  also  very  ornamental  flowering  plants ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  raspberry,  and  the  double-blos- 
somed bramble,  whidi  answer  well  for  onuunental  com- 
partments ;  and  die  white->berried  bramble,  which  is  a 
great  curiosity.  All  the  other  spedes  and  varieties  serve 
to  diversify  large  collections. 

RUBY,  a  spedes  of  predous  stone,  belonging  to  the 
silioeous  gefius.  See  Minxralooy  Index,  The  ruby 
is  of  various  colours ;  as,  of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining 
a  little  Co  purple ;  the  carbunde  of  Fliny ;  the  spindl, 
of  the  colour  of  a  bright  com  poppy  flower ;  the  balasa 
or  paie  red  inclining  to  violet  Tavemier  and  Dutens 
inform  us.  that  in  the  East  Indies  all  coloured  gems  are 
named  ruhies,  without  regard  to  what  tlieir  colours  may 
be ;  and  that  the  particular  colour  is  added  to  the  name 
of  each  in  order  to  distinguieJi  them  from  one  another 
Tbespiimel  rubiesare  above  half  the  value  of  diamomis 
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oP  the  same  height ;  the  balags  is  valned  at  30  shillings 
per  carvt  Tavernier  mentions  1 08  rubies  in  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  from  1 00  to  1200  caraU,  and  of  a 
round  one  almost  2^  ounces :  there  is  also  mention  made 
by  other  travellers  of  rubies  exceeding  200  carats  in 
weight.  According  to  Dutens,  a  perfect  ruby,  if  it 
weigh  more  than  d^  carats,  is  of  greater  value  than  « 
diamond  of  the  same  weight  If  it  weigh  one  carat,  it 
is  worth  ten  guineas  ;  if  two  carats,  40  guineas;  three 
carats,  150  guineas;  if  six  carats,  upwards  of  1000 
guineas. 

Rabies,  it  is  said,  are  artificially  made  fVom  Brasilian 
topaces  of  a  smoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra- 
dual heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  ashes,  until  it  be  red 
hot 

Bock  RvBY,  the  amtihystizonloM  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and  £- 
thiopia.  It  is  the  most  valued  of  all  the  varieties  of  gar- 
nets, and  is  frequently  sold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name  of 
rubinms  Russicum, 

RUCT ATION,  a  yentosity  arising  from  indigestion, 
and  discharging  itself  at  the  mouth  with  a  very  disagree- 
-abie  noise. 

RUDBECK,  Olaus,  a  learned  Swedish  physician, 
bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  l6S0.  He  l)e- 
.  came  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal,  where  be  acquired 
great  applause  by  his  extensive  knowledge ;  and  died  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Exercitalio  anai<h 
nuca,  eschib^ns  ductus  novos  hepaiicoe  aqvxuos,  et  vasa 
glandularum  seroiO^  in  4to.  He  there  asserts  his  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  against  the 
pretensions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  AUdaniica,  she 
Manheim,  vera  Japheti  posterarum  sedes  ac  pairia,  if  vols, 
folio,  is  full  of  strange  paradoxes  supported  with  pro- 
found learning:  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  tlie  ancient  Pagan 
divinities  and  our  first  parents  were  derived ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  English,  French,  Danes,  Greeki,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  tiations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
.  syngenesis  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  im- 
der  the  49th  order,  ComposUas.     See  Botany  Index, 

RUDDER,  in  Navigation^  a. piece  of  timber  turning 
on  hinges  in  th^  stem  of  the  ship,  and  which,  opposing 
sometimes  one  side  in  the  water  and  sometimes  another, 
turns  or  directa  the  vessel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Hfii.li. 

In  the^seventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  So* 
ciety  instituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
'  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  ther»  is  explained 
a  method  of  supplying  the  loss  of  a  ship's  rudder  at  sea. 
The  invention,  which  isCapt.  Pakenham's  of  the  royal 
.navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwall  is,  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  the  society  in  whose 
transactions  the  account  of  it  was  first  published,  and 
who  presented  to  Capt  Pakenham  their  gold  medal, 
by  the  Trinity-house,  by  the  managing  owners  of  East 
India  shipping,  by  the  <Juke  of  Suderraania  then  regent 
of  Sweden,  and  by  the  society  for  the  improvement  of 
navel  architecture.  The  substitute  here  recommended 
for  a  lost  rudder,  says  the  inventor,  is  formed  of  those 
matrtials  witftout  which  no  ship  goes  to  sea,  and  its 
Gonftruction  is  simple  and  speedy.  Capt  Pakenham, 
Iiowever,  ch'd  not  ^ive  a  particular  account  of  his  inven- 
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tion  to  the  society  whom  he  addressed,  and  Id  whom  he  Kiiidsr, 
sent  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  siich  time  as  he  had  an  V^'^">^"**^ 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory  he  had  conceived  to 
practice.  On  the  7th  of  Ju^y  1738,  he  made  this  trial 
with  the  Merlin  of  Newfoundland ;  and  he  declares 
that,  during  the  different  manoeuvres  of  taeking  and 
wearing,  he  could  not  discover  the  least  variation  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the 
ship's  rudden  ^e  was  steered  with  the  same  ease  by  one 
man,  and  answered  the  helm  in  every  situation  fully  as 
quick.  Admiral  Comwallis  certifies  the  same  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  Crown  of  64  gims,  which  lost  her  rudder 
on  the  Kentish  Knock,  when  with  the  substitute  she  was 
steered  to  Portsmouth  with  the  utmost  ease  in  a  heavy 
gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  asserts,  it  would  have  taken 
her  to  the  East  Indies.  pjn^ 

The  materials  and  construction  are  thus  described  in  cccclxvx. 
the  Transactions.  "  N^  1.  A  topmast  inverted ;  the  fid*- 
hole  to  ship  the  tiller  in,  and  secured  with  hoops  from 
the  anchor  stocks ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of  the 
rudder.  N^  2.  The  inner  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N^  3. 
The  outer  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N^  4.  A  fi.^h:  the 
whole  of  these  materials  well  bolted  together :-— in  a 
merchantman  her  ruff-tree.  N^  5.  A  cap,  with  the 
square  part  cut  out  to  fit  the  stem-post,  and  acting  bb  a 
lower  gudgeon,  secured  to  the  stern-post  with  liawsers, 
leading  from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  ship's  bot- 
tom, into  the  hawse-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N^  6. 
A  pla(ik,  or,  if  none  on  board,  the  ship's  gangboards. 
N^  7-  Anchor-stocks,  made  to  fit  the  topmast  as  part-*, 
ners,  secured  to  the  deck,  and  supplying  the  place  of 
the  upper  gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant  ship  the  clamps 
of  her  windlass.  M^  8.  A  stem-post.  N^  Q.  Hoops 
from  the  anchor-stocks.  N^  J  0.  Pigs  of  ballast,  to  amk 
the  lower  part  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pass  through 
as  many  decks  as  yon  wish." 

On  tiiis  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks : 
''  It  might  probably"  be  supposed,  that  a  difficulty 
.  would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  4he  ciqp  to  embrace 
..the  stern-post  $  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top>chains,  or  hawsers,  lead* 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  ship's  bottom, 
are  in  fact  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themselves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may 
be  impelled  from  its  station,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the 
sea,  or  the  course  of  the  ship  through  the  water,  though 
even  the  hawsers,  which  confine  it  in  the  first  instance,  . 
should  be  relaxed:— the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  must  be  first  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro»- 
ken  off. 

**  Since  the  improved  state  of  navigation,  notwitho 
.  standing  remedies  have  be^  found  in  general  for  the 
most  disastrous  accidents  at  sea,  experience  has  evinced 
that  nothing  complete  had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
supply  the  luss  of  a  mdder.  The  first  expedient  .within 
.my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  astern,  with  tackles 
leading  from  them  to  the  ship's  quarter?.  This  practice 
was  superseded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  usually 
called  the  Ipsftich  macldne ,-  but  the  construction  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  vessels  are  seldom  found  in 
possession  of  the  materials  which  forms  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
says,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  assistance  from  his  own 
ship,  was  five  days  in  constructing  it  Besides,  like  the 
before^mentioned  sclieme,  it  can  only  operate  to  steer  a 
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^^  ihip  \srge  (and  thmt  but  very  wildly),  and  of  coune, 

r_      ";  under  Uie  oircomsUnce  of  a  lee-diore,  defeat  the  moat 

»         akilful  exertions  of  a  seaman.    Several  other  expedient* 

have  been  adopted,  which  I  shall  not  mention  here,  u 

Che  same  defects  equally  appear  in  all. 

"  Tl^us  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  was  leftfor 
the  discovery  of  some  more  certain  resource  than  any  of 
the  former ;  and  the  scheme  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  fully  to  answer  the.  pur- 
pose intended.  The  materials  ave  such  as  scarcely  any 
ship  can  venture  to  sea  without ;  and  the  construotion 
BO  speedy,  easy,  and  simple,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
meanest  sailor  will  at  once  conceive  it  I  need  not,  from 
mathematical  principles,  show  the  certainty  of  its  effect, 
«s  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
ship's  common  rudder :  and  as  the  oommon  rudder  is 
certainly  of  all  inventions  l^e  best  calculated  for  guiding 
-a  vessel  tbroogh  the  water,  it  will  of  course  follow,  that 
whatever  substitute  the  nearest  resembles  that,  must  be 
best  adapted  to  supply  its  loss." 

RUDOIMAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  produced,  was  bom 
in  October  1674  at  Raggel,  in  the  parish  of  Boyndie 
and  county  of  Banff.  His  father  James  Ruddiman 
was  a  farmer,  and  strongly  MMxhed  to  the  house  of 
.Stuart 
^  Mr  Ruddiman  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  La« 
tin  grammar  at  the  parish  school  of  Boyndie,  where  his 
application  was  so  vig<»rou8,  and  his  progress  so  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  surpassed  all  his  daas  fellows.  His 
master  George  Morrison,  who  was«  skilful  and  atten- 
tive teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for 
•learning,  permitted  him  to  foUow  the  impvlse  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  slow  progress 
lof  the  other  boys. 

The  pleasure  which  the  youth&l  mind  receives  fVom 
wivid  deacrijption,  though  wild  and  romantic,  approaches 
to  ecstasy,  and  o^en  makes  an  impression  which  remaina 
indelible.  While  at  school,  the  first  book  whi<^  dianm- 
ed  the  opening  m  ind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid's  MetBonor- 
•phoses ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  relish  the  beauties  of  this 
author  whe«i  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  anxious  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  um'versity ;  but  his  father  thinking 
'him  too  young,  opposed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of  the 
competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King^i 
co!llege,  Aberdeea,  for  a  certain  number  of  b«irsaries«n 
•the  foundation  of  that  university,  Rilddiman^s  arahitien 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
•and  with  only  a  single  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
sister  had  privately  given  him,  he  Set  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypseys,  who 
robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  shoes,  his  stockings,  and  his 
guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  enterprising 
spirit :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aberdeen,  present- 
ed himself  before  the  professors  as  a  candidate ;  and^ 
though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  decent  ap- 
pearance nor  friendi  to  recommend  him,  he  gained  the 
Urst  prize. 

Atter attending  the  university  four  years,  he  obtained 
,  the  degree  of  master  of  ai  ts ;  an  honour -of  which  he  was 
always  proud.  The  thesis  says,  the  disputation 'on  this 
occasion  lasted  ab  aurora  usque  ad  vesperum,  i.  e.  "from 
"monupg  till  iiight"   .  Though  fiuddiniAn  was  -only  20 


yearn  of  age  when  he  left  the  university,  it  appears  firom  R" 
a  book  intitled  Riteiartcorum  lAhri  trcs,  composed  be^  ^ 
fore  this  period,  but  never  published,  that  he  hod  then 
read  the  Rcxnan  classics  with  uncommon  attention  and 
advantage. 

He  was  soon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the-  son  •f 
Robert  Young,  Esq.  of  Auldbar,  the  great  i^randaon  of 
Sir  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  direction  of  Bochaoan 
had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income  here  must 
have  beoi  very  small,  or  his  situation  unpleasant ;  for 
within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  schoolmaster  n 
the  parish  of  Laurencekirk.  The  profession  of  eehooU 
master  in  a  coumry  parish  at  that  period  oouldopen  no 
field  for  ambition,  nor  prospect  of  great  emolument ; 
for  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1 635,  the  salary 
appropriated  to  this  oSice  could  not  be  increased  above 
200  merks  Scots,  or  L.I  1,  fis. 2}d.  sterling.  I»  diachar- 
ging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  important  station,  it 
is  probable  that  he  used  Simson^  Rudimenta  Granmmm 
itca^  which  was  then  generally  uught  in  the  northern 
schools,  and  by  which  he  himself  had  been  instructed  ia 
'  the  princif^es  of  Latin  gnunmar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairhe  happen- 
ing to  pass  through  Laurencekirk,  was  detained  in  that 
village  by  a  violent  storm.  Pitcaime  wanting  amuse-i 
ment,  inquired  at  the  hostess  if  she  could  procure  any 
agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  dinner. 
She  replied^  that  the  schoohnaster,  though  young,  waa 
said  So  be  learned,  and,  though  modest,  she  waa  sure 
could  tolk.  Pitcairne  was  delighted  wiUi  the  convevsa* 
tion  and  learning  of  his  new  coropanton,  invited  him  to 
Edinburgh,  and  promised  him  his  patronage.  ' 

When  Riiddimsni  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advocates 
library,  which  had  tieen founded  Ig  years  beforeby  Sir 
George  Mackenaie,  attracted  his  curiosity  and  aUention,. 
and  he  was  aoon  after  appointed  assistant-keeper  uttdfcr 
Mr  Spottiswoode  the  principal  librarian.  His  salary  for 
executing  this  kborious  office  was  L.S,  fis.  8d.  He  had 
besides  a  small  honorary  present  from  those  who  were 
admitted  advocates  for  correcting  their  tbesea:  he  waa 
also  paid  for  copying  roanuscripU  Ibr  the  uae  49f  the  k'« 
brary.  And  the  faculty,  before  he  had  held  the  office 
two  yeara,  were  so  highly  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that 
they  made  him  a  preaent  of  50  pounds  Soots,  or  L.f, 
Sb,  4d.  sterling. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  session  he  attended 
the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  Isbonous 
duties  i  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  Sesching 
young  gentlemen  ^e  Latin  language.  Some  he  attend- 
ed at  their  lodgings,  some  waited  u|K)n  him,  and  aome 
resided  4n  his  own  house.  An  exact  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  attended  him,  expressing  the  date  of  their  en* 
try,  and  the  sums  which  he  was  to  receive  from  eaeh, 
has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book ;  a  curious  teiick, 
which  is  still  preserved. 

When  Ruddiman's  merit  as  a  scholar  became  better 
known,  his  assistance  was  anxiously  solicited  by  those 
who  were  engaged  iii  literary  publications.  Freebaime^ 
a  respectable  boc^seller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  correct  and  prepsre  for  the  press  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald's  IrUroductioad  historiam  rerum  a  Romdnis  ges^ 
tantm  in  ca  Borealis  Britanntie  parte  qua:  uUra  murum 
Pkticum  esi.    He  received  ibr  bis  labour  L.$  sterling. 
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mJ  sterling  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publicttion  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode's  Practiques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer^  an  employment 
not  very  suitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a  man  of 
letters  :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel- 
led  by  necessity  ;  for  upon  balandng  his  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  surplus  was 
f8l.  2s.  with  prospects  of  2S61.  7s.  6d.  Scots.  Rud- 
diman  had  a  ^mily ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger 
to^at  foolish  pride whichhas  seducedsotoe  literarymen 
into  the  opinion^  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  .starve 
than  have  recourse  to  an  occupation  which  men  of  rank 
and  opulence  are  accustomed  to  despise.  The  same  year 
he  published  an  edition  of  Vobueni  de  Animi  Tranquil^ 
Ulate  Diahgus,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Voluse^ 
nms.  Volusenus  or  Wilson  was  a  learned  Scotsman,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  patronised  by  Cardinal  Wohey 
(See  Wilson).  In  1 709  he  pi^blished  JoknHmi  CanHci 
ihlomanu  Paraphtaais  Podi^a,  and  Johmiom  Caniica 
with  notes,  which  he  dedicated  in  verse  to  his 
Aiend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcaime.  The  edition  consist- 
ed of  200  copies.  The  expenee  of  printin/|r  amounted 
to  M.  fOs.  sterling,  and  he  sc^d  them  at  a  shilling  each 

«opy- 

The  philologies]  talents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  di« 
rtcted  to  a  more  important  object,  in  which  they  be^ 
came,  mare  conspicuous  and  useful.  Freebairne  the 
bookseller  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Scot** 
tish  translation  of  Vir(;irs  ^neid  by  Gawin  Dougla9 
bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  some 
eminent  charaeters  bf  the  age  presented,  the  most  ▼»* 
luable  were  supplied  by  Ruddiman.  Freebairne  ae-^ 
knowledged  in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  has^ 
net  done  him  ^e  justice  to  inform  the  reader  what  these 
▼aluable  contributicms  were,  and  Ruddiman's  modesty 
restrained  hbn  from  pnblidy  asserting  his  claim.  From 
the  poeket4)ook  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  Ruddiman  corrected  the  work  and  wrote 
the  glossary ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  42  genend  rules  for  assisting 
tiie  reader  to  understand  the  language  of  i>ouglas.  To 
those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guage oi  ^is  island,  the  glossary  will  be  a  treasure,  aa 
it  forms  a  compendious  dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
For  this  elaboimte  work  Ruddiman  was  allowed  SI.  68» 
id.  sterling. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a. 
distance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dun- 
dee to  be  rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  that  town  ; 
but  the  faeuky  of  advocates,  anxious  to  reuin  him; 
^augmented  his  saiarjto  SOL  6s.  S^.  sterling,  and  he  de* 
etined  the  offer. 

In  1 7  n  he  assisted  Bishop  Sage  in  puMishing  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden's  works ;  and  performed  the 
same  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was  then  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  his  Martial  Atchievements. 


In  171s  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcaime.  RaWimaa. 
On  this  occasion  heteslified  all  iherespect  which  friend*  **-*'v'*^ 
ship  could  inspire  ti  the  memory  oPhis  deceased  patron 
and  surviving  fkmily.     He  composed  Pitcaime's  epi- 
taph, and  conducted  the  sale  of  his  library,  which  was 
disposed  of  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia. 

In  1714  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
published.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammairs,  com-  - 
posed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this  period  ; 
yet  such  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  little  treatise,  thst 
it  soon  superseded  all  other  books  on  the  subject,  and  is 
now  taught  in  all  the  grammar  schools  in  Scotland.  It 
Las  also  been  translate  into  other  langu  ages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publish    the  works  of  ^ 

Buchanan.  The  value  of  these  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  elaborate  prefiKe,  his  Tabula  Regttm  Scotioe  Chmno^ 
logiea  and  Propriorum  Naminum  Interpretaiia,  The  in-  • 
terpretation  of  proper  names  Was  highly  requisite ;  lor 
Buchanan  has  so  disguised  them  in  the  Roman  dress, 
that  the  original  name  is  scarcely  discernible ;  and  the 
preface  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  the  chro* 
nologieal  errors  and  ftKtious  spirit  of  the  history.  Rud-  - 
diman  also  added  a  learned  dis.«ertation,  iotitled  De  3fe- 
iris  BuchananoBtM  LibeUua,  and  subjoined  annotations 
critical  and  political  on  the  History  of  Scotland.  Aa 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary,  he  raised  against 
himself  a  host  of  enemies,  and  gave  occasion  to  that  ce-  • 
lebrated  controversy  which  hjs  been  carried  on  with 
much  keenness  and  animosity,  and  with  little  iwterrais- 
Hon>  even  to  the  present  times.  *  For  this  work  Rud- 
diman was  promised  4<M.  sterling. 

He  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  superintend 
die  press,  that  he  was  led  t^lbrm  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
printing-office  himself  (a).  Accordingly;  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  partner^ip  with  hir 
brother  Walter,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
business;  Some  years  afler  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  university,  along  with  James  Davidson  book^ 
seller. 

The  fh^  literary  society  fbrmed  in  Soodand  was  in* 
itituted  in  the  year  1 7 1 8.  It  probably  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  factious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  some  respite  fron- 
the  political  dissensions  of  the  day,  endeavourcxi  to  pro-- 
cureit  in  elegant  amusement ;  for  one  of  the  fundamen«> 
tal  articles  of  the  new  association  was,  that  the  *'  affairs 
ef  church  and  state  should  not  be  introduced."  Ruddi-- 
man  and  the  masters  of  the  high-school  had  the  honour 
to  found  this  society..  They  were  afterwards  joined  by* 
Lord  KaimeSb 

In  1725,  the  first  part  of  his  Grammaticce  Ldtinee  Itu* 
MtiUiiiones,  which  treated  of  etymology,  was  publtshedr 
The  second  part,  which  explained  the  natiure  and  prin- 
ciples of  syntax,  appeared  in  17^1.  He  also  wrote  a 
third  part  on  prosody,  which  is  said  to  be  more  copioua 
and  correct  than  any  other  publication  on  the  subject. 
When  urged  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  said  drylj, 
*'  The  age  has  so  little  taste,  the  sale  wpuld  not  pay 
U  u  ^  the* 


(a)  It  has  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
into  Scotland.  Mr  Robertson,  the  late  keeper  of  the  records,  discovered  a  patent  of  King  James  IV.  which 
renders  it  certain  that  a  printing-press  was  first  established  at  Edinburgh  duridg  the  year  I507>  SO  years  af-* 
ter  Caxton  had  brought  it  into  England.    See  Pbintins^*  r  ^  T 
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Rnddiman.  the  expence/*     Of  this  work  he  published  an  abridge^ 
^"^  I  ^  ment,  to  which  be  subjoined  an  abstract  of  hia  pro- 
sody. 

Huddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newspaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  in- 
dustry seemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  tliose  . 
who  should  expect  either  much  information  or  amuse- 
ment from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  t>e  greatly 
disappointed.  The  newspaper  which  he  conducted  was 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  wa^  established  in  1720 
by  William  Rolland  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  acted  only 
in  the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  Rolland  in  1729,  the  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  con- 
junctly. This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddi- 
man till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  sold  by  the  trus- 
tees of  his  grand-children.   . 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  first  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  in 
a  small  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  ;  so  that  the  who'e 
paper  contained  only  400  lines.  It  now  contains  in  its 
folio  size  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottiswoode 
librarian,  remained  for  some  time^in  his  former  station ; 
but  was  at  length  appointed  keeper  of  the  library ; 
though  without  any  iherease  of  salary ;  and  some  years 
after  Mr  Goodal,  die  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  suc- 
cee<led  him  in  the  office  of  sub*  librarian. 

The  assiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,.  supported  by 
such  learning,  was  intitled  to  wealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
great  abundance.  On  the  first  of  October  1 735,  it  ap- 
peared from  an  exact  statement  of  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  worth  L.1 882  5s.  2d.  sterling ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
May,,  the  ensuing  year,  his  wealth  had  increased  to 
^.1985  6s.  Sd.  sterling.  In  1 710  he  valued  his  effects 
at  L.24  14s.  9d.  sterling. 

In  1 737  the  schoolmasters  and  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  in  order  to  establish 
&  fund  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  children.  Of 
this  scheme  Ruddiman  was  an  active  promoter,  and  was 
chosen  treasurer.  Perhaps  it  was^  this  association  which 
in  1 742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of  forming 
their  widows  fund. 

in  1 739  he  published  Selecliu  Diphmaium  et  NumiS' 
malum  Scotiae  Thesaurus,  This  work  wa»  projected 
and  begun  by  Anderson  (hence  called  Anderson's  Di' 
plomalaj,  but  was  finished  by  Ruddiman.  The  pre- 
face, which  is  an  excellent  ci^mmentary  on  Anderson's 
performance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  displays 
a  greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other 
productions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbijsed  from  his  father  those  po- 
litical principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
spectator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1745  agita- 
ted Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  active 
paiit  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  subject  and  a  good  ci- 
tizen. He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  summer 
of  1 745;  and  while  his  (ellow-citizens  were  spilling  6ach 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Observations  on  Burman's  Commentaries  on 
Lucen's  Pharsalia,    The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 


the  mean  time  marked  with  a  jealous  eye.     His  sob,  Roddhm 
who  bad  for  some  time  been  the  principal  manager  of   '*t^ 
that  newspaper,  having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was 
reckoned  seditious  firom  an  English  paper,  was  impri-  . 
soned.     The  solicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re- 
lease :  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  the  unhappy  youn^man 
had  contracted  a  distemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  last  seventt^en  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  controversy.  Tothia 
he  was  in  some  measure  compelled  by  the  violent  at- . 
tacks  which  some  critics  ef  the  times  had  successively 
made  upon  his  works.  He  was  firfrt  called  upon  by 
Benson,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the, 
comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnston  as  poets. 
He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perspi- 
cuity, purity,  and  variety  of.  style ;  Jbut,  like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnston  to  be  superior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonist  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  a^weak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obstinate  polemic.  The  subject  of  contest  was, 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  strictly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  IH.  was  legitinmte?. 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative,  in  both  points,.  • 
andcertainlyfar  surpassed  hisantagonist  in  the  powers  of 
reasoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument  - 
which  admits  of  no  reply ;  but  in  discussing  the  first 
question  (by  which  he  was  led  to  consider  the  contest 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol)  he  was  not  so  successful : 
for  there  are  many  instances  in  the  hi&tory  of  Soodand  ; 
in  which  the  brother  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  son.  He  showed,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tish crolvn  was  at  no  period  properly  elective ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  nearest  in  blood 
to  the  royal  stock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol 
though  descended  ftom  the  eldest  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  ^as  soon 
called  upon  tarepel  the  attacks  of  Lgve  schoolmaster  of 
Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppoiution  to  him,  that 
Buchananhad  neither  repented  of  his  treatment  of  Queen ' 
Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  that  prin- 
cess. That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  let  the 
unbiassjed  determine,  when  they  are  assured  by  authen* 
tic  records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a  pension  for 
life  of  500  pounds  Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  «lmost  blind,  he  was  assailed  by  James  Man, 
master  ot^  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran- 
coiur  and  viridence,  united  with  some  learning  and  abi- 
lity, which  must  have  touched  him  in  a  sensible  mannei^ 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de-  ^ 
cease.  He  was  called  Ajinjshed  pedant,  a  furious  caktm* 
niaior,  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan's  works.  The  ve- 
nerable old  man  figain  put  on  his  armour,  entei^ed  the 
lists,  and  gained  a  complete  victory..  Man,  with  all  his 
acuteness,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  these  were  typographical,  some 
trifling,  and  some  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
plijasantry,  drew  up  against  Man  an  account  of  46*)  er- 
rors, consisting  of  A  4  articles,  of  which  two  or  three 
xnny  be  produced  as  a  specimen.  L  Fakehoods  and  pre- 
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Bman,  ▼aricationsi  20.  S.  Absurdities,  69.  3.  Passa/sres  from 
ssheinu  classic  authors  which  were  misunderstood  by  Man,  10. 
'•  ■-^  The  triumph  which  he  gained  over  this  virulent  arU 
versary  he  did  not  long  enjoy;  for  he  died  at' Edin- 
burgh on  the  19th  of  January  1737>  in  the  8^d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  burie<l  in  the  Grey  Friars 
churchyard  without  any  monument  to  distinguish  his 
grave.  . 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  bim  on^ 
\y  one  daughter,  Alison,  whO'Was  married  in  1-747  to 
James  Stewart,  Esq.  He  is  supposeti  to  have  died  woith 
L.3000  sterling. 

He  wais  of  the  middle  size-,  of  a  thin  and  straight 
make,  and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta- 
lents and  learning  his  works  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exact  He 
could  repeat  long  passages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word. 
He  was  so  great  a  master  in  the  Latin  latiguage,  that 
Ke  has  perhaps  been  equalied  by  none  since  the  dsys  of 
Buchanan. 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unstained  by  yice^and 
distinguished  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exam^ 
plaryi  He  spent  Sunday  in  religious  employment ;  and 
we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn- 
ing by  his  amanuensis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re- 
qliired  such  an  assistant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indolent  nor  fond  of  amusement ;  and  so  remar- 
kably  temperate,  that  it  is  said  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controversy,  and  treated  with 
insolence,  he  never  descended  toscurrility  and  abuse,  nor 
cherished  resentment  against  his  enemies.  His  caildour 
was  much  admired  in  one  instance  in  the  favourable 
character  >7hich  he  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mer- 
cury of  his  antagonist  Love  (b),  afler  his  decease* 
Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman 
has  been  of  great  service  to  dassical  literature,  and  an 
'  honour  to  his  native  country. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con- 
tains about  2500  inhabitants.  >,  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparison  the  best  of  the 
Rhinegau,  and  consequently  of  all  Germany..  Baron 
Riesbeck  says,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim ;  but  that  for  pleasantness  of  taste  there  is 
no  comparison  betwixt  them.  The  best .  Rudesheim, 
like  the  best  Hochheimer,  sells  upon  the  spot  for  three 
guilders  t}ie  bottle.  "  You  can  (says  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  for  two ;  at  least  I  should  prefer  the  wor^t  Bur- 
gundy I  ever  tasted  to  any  Rude&heimer  1  met  with  ei- 
ther here  or  at  Ments  for  these  prices.  Indeed  the 
wine  of  our  host  (a  rich  ecclesiastic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get 'at  the  inn.  It  stands  to  reason, 
that  the  same  vintage  furnishes  grapes  of  very  diflTei  ent 
degrees  of  goodness  ;  but  besides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi- 
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ne^au  as  every  where  the.     The  best  wines  arc  gene-  itudesbcn. 
rally  sent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  miildling  inhabitants, 
and  the  wois:  kept  fur  intern  .1  Ci/usmnpt ion;  for  tlie  ex- 
pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  8a>^ie  in  both  cases, 
sti angers  had  much  rather  pay  a  double  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.     It  is  only  rich  people,  such 
as  our  host  was,  who  cap  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.     Upon  this  princi- 
ple, I  have  eaten  much  better  Swiss  cheeses  out  of 
SwitserLmd  than  in  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhenish  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  country  also  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.     As  the  best  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  easy  transport  by 
the  Rhine   to  Holland,   and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raises  its  price  above  its  real  value.     The  place  where 
the  flower  ot  the  Rudesheim  wine  grows  is  precisely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  ader  it  has  run  to  the  westward  from  M  ents   . 
hither.     This  neck,  whicli  is  a  rock  almost  perpepdicu- 
lar,  enjoys  the  first  jrays  of  the  rising  and  the  last  of 
the  setting  sun.     It  is  divided  into  small  low  terraces, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  utmost  top  of  the  hill  like 
steep  stairs;   these  are  guarded  by  small  walls  anjd 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  washed  away  by  the 
rain.     The  first  vine  was  brought  hither  from  France, 
and  they  still  call  the  best  grape  the  Orleannois.    They 
plant  the  vine  stocks  very  low,  scarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  ^ve  feet  high.     This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
i»  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
but  not  to  its  goodness,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harsh 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  sap 
were  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  every  kind  of  Iihe« 
nish  has  something  in  it  that  is  harsh,  sour,  and  wa* 
tery.     The  harvest  of  the  best  vineyards,  which  are  the 
lower  ones,  in  the  above  mentioned  neck  of  land,  ia 
oflen  bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of 
some  ducats,  by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.     It  must 
be  a  very  rich  stock  to  yield  aboye  four  measures  of 
wine. — You  may  easily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of 
vineyards  must  be  very  expensive  in  this  country,  a? 
the  dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  must  be  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peasants  shoul- 
ders." 

,  RUDIMENTS,  the  first  principles  or  grounds  of  any 
art  or  science,  called  also  the  elements  thereof. 
HUE.  See  Ruta,  Botany  Index, 
Rue,  Charles  de  la,  a  French  orator  and.  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  l643.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  piofesscr 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  disclosed  itself.  In  1661,  when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  composed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  cou« 
quests  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  so  ipuch  esteemed  by 

the 


(b)  The  following  character  of  Love  was  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  24th  oi  September^  750. 
**  On.  Thursday  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  ailer  a  lingering  illness,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  Love, 
rector  of  the  grammar-sciiool  there;  who,  far  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  classical  learning,  his  indeKatigable 
diligence,  and  strictness  of  discipline  without  severity,  was  justly  accounted  one  o£  the  most  sufficient  mastery 
in  this  country."  This  character  is  doubtless  just ;  though  Love  ii  now  known  to  have  been  the  schoolmaster  . 
satirized  by  SmoUei  in  the  beginning  of  his  hoderick  Random-  '  -^       '        T 
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tlte  celebrated  Peter  Corneille,  that  he  translRted  it  into 
French,  presented  it  to  the  king,  and  at  the  sai^e  time 
passed  so  hig^  encomiums  on  the. superior  merit  of  die 
original,  that  the  author  was  received  into  the  favour  of 
that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  $ingu« 
lar  respect 

De  la  Rue,  anxious  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Ca- 
nadians, requested  leave  of  absence  from  his  superiors ; 
but  having  destined  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  orators 
of  his  age.  In  his  discourses  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  lavish  of  his  wit,  if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
against  it  by  a  judicious  courtier.  **  Continue  (said  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  wiHhe^r  you  with  pleasure 
IIS  long  as  yoa  reason  with  us ;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va- 
lue the  wit  contained  in  two  verses  of  a  song  more  than 
all  that  is  contained  in  most  of  the  sermons  in  Lent." 

Respecting  the  delivery  of  sermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  opposite  to  the  established  practice  of 
his  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  customary  not  to 
read  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  item 
memory.  This  he  considered  as  a  laborious  task,  not 
compensated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  sermons  was  prelerable.— - 
The  preacher,  with  his  discourse  before  him,  could 
read  it  with  ease,  fVee  irom  that  timidity  and  embar-i 
rassment  which  frequently  attends  the  act  of  recollec- 
tion ;  and  he  would  save  a  considerable  time  which  is 
usually  spent  in  committing  it  to  memory.  In  these 
sentiments  many  will  not  be  disposed  to  acquiesce:  but, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  question,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  a  sermon,  whether  read  or  recited,  if 
spoken  in  a  serious  maimer,  and  with  proper  inflections 
and  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  effects  for  which 
a  sermon  is-calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  en  the  !!7th  of  May  1725, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  society  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  conversation  was  pleasant  ami  instruc- 
tive. His  taste  an  J  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converse 
with  ease,andto  expresshimself  with  propriety  on  every 
subject.  He  charmed  his  superiors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidst  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  so- 
litude of  the  closet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloister.  In 
the  pulpit  he  poured  forth  the  finest  effusions  of  elo- 
quence in  the  most  animated  and  impressive  manner.—- 
He  published  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  and  Ser- 
mons. His  best  sermon  is  that  intitled  Des  Calu* 
mites  PuhUques,  and  his  most  admired  funeral  oration 
was  composed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg.  There 
are  also  tragedies'  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  which  were  approved  by  Comeille.  He  waa 
one  of  thoj^e  who  published  editions  of  the  classics  for 
the  use  bf  the  Dauphin.  Vitgil,  which  fell  to  bis  share, 
was  published  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in 
1675,  4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  useful  edition. 

ItU  EL  LI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order.  Personated,     See  Botany  Index, 

RUFF,  a  species  of  Pebca.  See  Ichtuvolooy 
Index. 

Ruff,  a  species  of  Tringa.  Sec  Ojinitholo«y 
Index. 
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RtJFFHEAD,  Dr  Owen,  was  the  son  of  his  RofT 
Majesty's  baker  in  Piccadilly ;  who  buying  a  lottery 
ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  hnppened  to  be 
drawn  a  prize  of  5001.  this  sum  was  applied  to  educate 
bim  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid« 
die  Temple ;  and  seconded  so  well  the  views  of  his  fa-  - 
tber,  that  he  became  a  good  scholar  and  an  acute  bar- 
rister. While  he  was  waiting  for  opportunities  to  di- 
stinguish himself  in  his  profession,  he  wrote  a  varietyof 
pamphlets  on  the  politics  of  the  day;  and  was  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  accurate  edition  of  Tkt  Statutes  at 
Large,  in  4to.  He  now  obtained  good  business,  though 
more  as  a  ehamber  counsellor  in  liraming  bills  for  parlia- 
ment than  as  a  pleader ;  but  his  close  application  to  stu-* 
dy,  with  the  variety  of  works  he  engaged  in  as  an  au- 
thor, so  impaired  his  constitution^  that  after  the  last 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defend  the  conduct  of  admi- 
nistration toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
**  The  Case  of  the  late  election  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex considered/^  he  waa  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treasury,  by  dying  in  17^9, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  .Some  time  before  his  dewlh. 
Bishop  Warburton  engaged  him  to  write  his  long  pro« 
nstsed  Lffe  &f  Alexander  Pope  ;  which,  however,  whes 
executed,  was  very  far  from  giving  general  satisfaction* 
The  author  attributed  his  ill  success  to  the  deficiency 
of  his  materialsf;  while  the  public  seemed  rather  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  venttured  beyond  hisproper 
line,  when  he  assumed  the  task  of  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLING,  or  RurriNOy  a  bei^  on  the  dram. 
Lveutenant-generals  have  three  ruffles,  major-generals 
two,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors  one,  as  they  pass 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. 

RUFINUS  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconsiderable  town  in  Italy. 
At  first  he  applied  himself  to  the  belles  lettres,  and 
particularly  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  To  accomplish 
himself  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  so  celebrated,  that  it  was  called  a  se- 
cond Rome.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literaiture  of  the  age,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona« 
stery,  where  he  devotedhimself  tothe  study  of  theolosiy^ 
While  thus  occupied,  St  Jerome  happened  to  pass 
through  Aquileia.  Rafious  formed  an  intimate  frxtnd- 
ship  with  him ;  but  to  his  inexpressible  grief  was  soon 
deprived  of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti- 
nued his  travels  throttgli  Franceand Germany,  andthen 
set  out  for  the  east.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  absence, 
resolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  etobarked  for 
Egypt;  and  having  visited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deserts  of  that  country,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria  to 
hear  the  renowned  Dtdymus.  Here  he  was  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  St  Melania,  of  whose  virtue  and  charity^ 
he  had  heard  much.  The  sianctity  of  his  manners  soon 
obtained  the  confidence  of  St  Melania,  which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  residence  in  the  easty 
a  period  of  $0  year^  The  Avians,  who  swayed  the 
ecclesiastical  sceptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  persecuted 
Rufinus  with  great  cruelty.  They  threw  him  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  him  with  chainsi  and  a(ler  almost  star- 
ving him  to  death,  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Pale-^ 
stine.  From  this  exile  he  was  relieved  by  the  pecuni- 
ary aid  of  St  Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in 
ransoming  those  confessors  who  had  been^roodemned  to 
prison  or  banishment.  ^ 
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St  Jerome,  «uppo«n^  that  Iltifinus  would  immediate- 
ly proceed  to  Jerusalem,  wrote  to  ope  of  his  friends 
there,  congratulating  him  on  the  prospect  of  ao  illustri. 

-008  a  visitor.  To  Jerusalem  he  went,  and  having  built 
a  monastery  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  he  there  as^^em- 
bled  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  .  He  converted  many  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  persuaded  more  than  400  hermits 

<  who  had  taken  part  in  the  schism  of  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.     He  prevailed  on  many  Macedom'ans 

•  and  Arians  to  renouace  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  set  him  at 
variance  with  St  Jerome,  who,  being  of  a  temper  pecu- 
liarly irritable,  not  only  retracted  all  the  praises  which 
'  lie  luMi  lavished  upon  him,  but  loadeil  him  witli  severe 
reproaches.  Their  disputes,  which  were  carried  to  a 
-very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Christianity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend, 
settled  their  differences ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of 
short  emitinuaDce.    Rufinus  having  published  a  transla- 

•  tion  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,,  was  summon* 
cd  to  appear  before  Pope  Anastasius.     But  he  made  a 

'  apecious  apology  ibr  not  appearing,  and  sent  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  work,  in  which  h^  attempted  to  prove  that 

•  certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  iwd  been  accused,  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox. 
St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus's  translation.  Rufinus  com- 
posed an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 

•  was  only  the  translator  of  Origen,  juid  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  sanction  all  his  errors.  Most  ecde- 
mstical  historisns  say  that  Rufinus  was  excommunicated 
by  Pope  Anastasius ;  bttt  lor  this  no  good  evidence  has 
been  brought.     In  407,  he  returned  to  Rmne ;  but  the 

•  year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by  Alaric,  he  !«- 
tired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  1.  A  Translation  of  Josephus ;  ft.  A 
Translation  of  several  woriis  of  Origen ;  3.  A  Latin 
VersfOD  of  Ten  Discourses  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Eight  of  Basil's ;  4.  Cromatius  of  Aquileia  prevailed 
<m  him  to  undertake  a  Translation  of  the  Eoclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  which  engaged  him  almost  ten 
years.  He  made  many  additions  to  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  continued  the  history  from  the  SOth  year 
of  Constantine  to  die  death  of  Theodonos  the  Great 
Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  written,  ma- 
ny things  are  recorded  as  facts  without  any  authority 
but  common  report,  any  many  things  of  great  impor- 
tance are  entirely  ^nnitted.  5.  A  Vindication  of  Ori- 
gen. 6.  Two  Apologies  addressed  to  St  Jerome.  7. 
Commentaries  on  the  prophets  Hoeea,  Joel,  and  Amos. 
8.  Lives  of  ^  Hermits.  9.  An  Explanation  of.  the 
Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  island  in  the  Bakie  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  over  against  Stralsund,  about  SS  miles  in 
length  and  15  in  l^eadth,  with  the  title  of  a  principali- 
ty. It  is  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in  com 
and  cattle,  and  now  belongs  to  Prussia.     The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.     £.  Long.  14.  80.  N.  Lati  54.  3?. 
'     RUINS,  a  term  particularly  used  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  confused  heap  o^materiak. 
•Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
-of  Belus,  two<lays  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syrla^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euplurates  ;  which  are  now  no  more 
^  Ihan  a  heap  of  brid^s^  cemented-  with  bitumen^  and 
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whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been«qnar«.  **» 
Such  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near  Schiras,  in  Persia,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have 
to  have  been  built  by  Ahasuerus,  and  which  the  Per-  ^ 
si^ns  now  call  Tchelminar,  or  Chelminar;  ^.  d.  the  40 
columns ;  because  there  are  so  many  columns  remain mg 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others ;  a  great  quanti* 
ty  of  basso-relievos,  and  unknown  characters,  sufficient 
to  shew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  architecture^ 
The  most  remarkable  ruins  now  existing  of  whole  ci* 
ties  tare  those  of  Palmyra  and  PEasxpoLia,  of  the 
grandeur  of  whidi  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
viewa  given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  tliese  articles, 
to  which  may  be  added  those  of  HfYtcuLANEUM  and 
PoMPUx.  The  magnificent  ruins  still  remaining  in. 
Rome,  Athens,  &c  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples^ 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endless  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  woft 
to  represent. 

RUIZ  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo*^ 
nadelphia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  d7th  order,  CobtmnifenK.    See  Botany  /«•« 

RULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  maxim,  canotk^. 
or  precept,  to  be  ob&erved  in  any  art  or  science. 

Rule,  in  a  monastic  sepse,  a  system  of  laws  or  re^ 
gulations,  according  to  which  religious  houses  are  go* 
▼eniedi  and  which  the  rdigious  make  a  vow,  at  theii! 
entrance,  to  observe.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Aa-^ 
gustines,  Benedictines,  Carthuaians,  Franciscans,  &e. 
See  AuousTiNF.s,  &c. 

Rules  of  Court,  in  Law,  are  certain  orders  made 
'  from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorney  a 
are  bound  to  observe,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion ;  and 
both  die  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  also 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  cause  depending  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  diing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  course ; 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  side  may  move  die  court  against  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  same,  and  thereupon  shall  bring  into  coittt 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies ;  but  it 
is  not  granted  for  disobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  party 
has  not  been  personally  served ;  nor  for  disolieyiog  a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  winch  is  ^lot  of 
^arce  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unless  the  same  be  en- 
teeed. 

A  rule  of  4x>urt  is  granted  evoy  day  the  courts  at 
Westminster  sit,  to  prisoners  of  the  King's-bench  or 
Fleet  prisons,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  alRurs. 
RvhE  of  Three.      See  ARrraiiETic  and   Propor- 
tion. 

Rule,  or  Ruler,  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  several  lines  delineated  on  it ;  of  great  use  in 
praetical  mensuration.  Vfhen  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
chords,  tangents,  sines,  &c.  it  is  called  a  plane  scaif, 

RUM,  a  species  of  brandy  or  vinous  spirits,  distilled 
from  sugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  simple 
sugar-spirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla- 
vour or  essential  oil  of  tlie  sugar-cane ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  tlie  oine  itself  being  usually  fer-   ^ 
mented  in  the  liquor  or  solution  of  which  the  rum  is       j 
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prepared.  The  unctuous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  often 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  large  qbantity  of  fat  used 
in  boiling  the  sugar ;  which  (at,  indeed,  if  coarse,  will 
usually  give  a  stinking  flavour  to  the  spirit  in  our  distil- 
lations of  the  sugar  liquor  or  wash,  from  our  refining 
sugar-houses ;  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour 
of  the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effect  of  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making  rum  is  this :  When  a  sufficient 
-  8toc)c  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add  water 
to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
though  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on  very  slow- 
^  ly  at  first ;  because  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
making  rum  in  the  islands,  they  want  yeast  or  some  other 
ferment  to  make  it  work:  but  by  degrees,  afler  this, 
they  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
.  rises  up  as  a  head  to  the Jiquor  in  the  operation ;  and 
thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their 
rum  with  a  great  deal  of  expedition,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

When  the  wash  is  fully. fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
.  of  acidity,  the  distillation  is  carried  on  in  the  <:ommon 
way,  and  the  spirit  is  made  up  proof:'  though  some- 
times it  is  reduced  to  a  much  igreater  vtrengtib,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine;  and 
it  is  then  called  double^duiiUed  rum.  It  might  be  easy 
to  rectify  the  spirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu- 
rity than  we  usually  find  it  to  be  of :  for  it  brings  over 
in  the -distillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and^ 
this  is  often  so  disagreeable,  that  the  rum  must  l;>e  suf- 
fered to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before .  it  can  be 
'  used  ;  whereas,  if  well:rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
mudi  sooner,  and  would  bave  a  much  less  potent  fla- 
vour. 

The  best  state  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
and  other  uses,  is  doubtless  that  of  alcohol  or  rectified 
spirit.  In  this  manner  it  would  be  transported  in  one 
'  half  the  bulk  it  usually  is,  and  might  be  let  down  to  the 
common  proaf-strengUi  with  water  when  necessary :  fbr 
the  common  use  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewise 
serve  much  better  in  the  state  of  alcohol ;  as  the  taste 
would  be  cleaner,  and  the  strength  might  always  be 
regulated  to  a  much  greater  exactness  than  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

Tlie  only  use  to  which  it  would  not  so  well  serve  in 
this  state,  would  be  the  common  practice  of  adultera* 
^ion  among  our  distillers ;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  spirit  with  the  rum,  their  busi- 
ness is  to  have  it  of  the  proof-strength,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the 
flavour  of  the  spirits  they  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its 
own.  If  the  business  of  rectifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  seems  a  very  practicable  scheme  to  throw 
out  so  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  light 
state  of  a  clear  spirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it: 
in  this  case  it  vould  very  nearly  resemble  araok,  as  is 
proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  small  quantity  .of  it  with  a 
tasteless  spirit,  in  which  case  the  whole  bears  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  arack  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  usually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain ; 
some  are  so  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  malt-S[)irit ;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  molasses  spirit,  the  tastes  of  both 
are  so  nearly  all  led,  that  it  is  net  easily  discovered.  The 
best  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  setting  fire  to  a  little 
c;f  it;  sxid,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all  the  iuflamma- 
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bie  pait,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by  the  taste  and 
smell. 

Rum  is  a  considerable  island,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  CoU  ; 
contains  400  inhabitants ;  grazes  cattle  and  sheep ;  pays 
above  2001,  rent  annually  :  but  has  neither  kelp,  firec- 
stone,  nor  lime. 

RUMELIA,  in  Geography,  the  same  with  ancient 
Greece  ;  now  a  part  ot  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  such  ani- 
mals as  chew  the  cud ;  tiieoce  called  Ruminant  Animals. 
See  Anatomy,  Comparative. 

RUM  EX,  Dock,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  class,  and  ih  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  1 2th  order,  Holoracea.     See  Botany  Index. 

RUMINANT,  in  Naiural  History,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  which  chews  over  again  what  ithas  eaten  before : 
which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud.  Peyer,  in  a 
treatise  De  Ruminanlibus  et  RnminaUane,  shows  that 
there  are  some  animals  which  real  y  ruminate ;  as  oxen, 
sheep,  deer,  goats,  camels,  hares,  and  squirrels :  and  that 
there  are  others  which  only  appear  to  do  so,  asmoles,  cric- 
kets, bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mullets,  &c.  The  latter  class, 
he  observes,  have  their  stomachs  composed  of  muscu- 
lar fibres,  by  which  the  food  is  ground  up  and  down  as 
in  those  which  really  ruminate.  Mr  Ray  observes,  that 
ruminants  are  all  four-footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous ; 
some  with  holk>w  and  perpetufU  horns,  others  with  dcci« 
duous  ones. 

RUMP  or  THE  SACRiriCE.  Moses  had  ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  sheep  that  were  offered  for 
a  peace-offering  should  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  akar, 
{Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.  S.  viiL  25.  ix.  ip.).  The  rump  was 
esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

'  RUMPHIA,  a  genus  of  pbnts^belonging  to  the 
triandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtlid.  See  BotaNY 
Index. 

RUNCIMAN,  Alexander,  an  eminent  Scottish 
painter,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1786.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  architect,  a  profession  which  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  that  of  punt  ing.  1  he  opportunity  he 
thus  enjoyed  of  examining  his  father's  drawings,  gave 
him  an  early  propensity  to  the  art  in  general,  which  he 
very  soon  evinced  by  making  sketches  of  any  remark- 
able object,  either  of  nature  or  art,  that  happened  to 
come  jn  his  way.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
gradual  progress  of  his  fertile  genius ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  long  remained  satisfied  with  the  de- 
lineations of  straight  lines,  while  the  fascinating  beau^ 
ties  of  landscape  lay  open  to  his  inspection.  Water 
that  falls  over  a  rugged  precipice  in  the  form  of  cas- 
cades, or  the  foaming  surges  of  the  deep  when  carried 
like  hoar  frost  with  impetuosity  into  the  air,  both  asto* 
nish  and  delight  by  their  awful  grandeur.  These  object«, 
and  such  aj  these,  would  natural'y  fire  the  genius  of 
Runciman  at  an  early  period. 

He  was  bouiid  an  apprentice  to  John  and  Robert  Nor-  ^ 
ries  in  the  year  17^0 ;  the  former  of  whom  was  a  land- 
scape painter  of  very  considerable  eminence,  and  by  his 
insiructioni  our  young  artist  made  rapid  progress.  About 
the  year  1 755,  when  only  19  yeais  of  age,  be  began  pro- 
fessionally to  paint  landscapes ;  from  which  it  appeared 
that  they  were  by  no  means  first  attempts,  as  they  evin- 
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cedluft  ardent  application  td  study  before  he  ventured  to 
appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Yet,  althouj^h  these 
were  excellent,  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  dawn 
of  that  distinguished  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  H  is  reputation  as  a  painter  of  landscape  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  five  years  ;  but  such  was  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  and  the  amazing  fertility  of  his 
invention,  that  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  eminence 
in  a  single  department.  About  the  year  1 760  he  sue- 
cessfullyattempted  bistoricalpainting,  in  which  his  mind 
had  more  ample  scope  than  in  pourtraying  the  solemn  si- 
lence of  a  field,  a  humble  cottage,  or  a  shepherd  void  of 
ambition.  Six  years  of  his  life  were  devotecl  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  thisiroportant branch  of  the  art,notwith« 
Utanding  his  situation  was  attended  with  numerous  dis- 
advantages. Great,  however,  as  his  attainments  were  in 
this  department,  he  never  could  be  satisfied  with  him- 
self, till  be  had  studied  in  Italy  those  masterly  perform- 
ances which  it  was  his  highest  ambition  to  imitate. 

He  accordingly  ^et  out  for  Italy  in  the  year  1766, 
when  just  30  years  of  age,  and  during  a  residence  of 
five  years  in  that  enchanting  country,  where  specie 
mens  oi  his  favourite  art  are  met  with  in  all  their  gran- 
deur and  perfection,  he  continued  to  copy  the  best  pic- 
tures of  the  ancient  masters,in  consequence  of  which  his 
taste  was  very  much  corrected  and  improved.  His  con- 
ceptions were  also  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  steady  con- 
templation of  so  many  sublime  works  of  the  grcate&t  and 
most  celebrated  artists.  The  art  of  composition,  which 
It  is  of  the  first  consequence  for  an  historical  painter  to 
understand,  was  only  to  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  its 
principles,as  these  are  exemplified  in  suchhighly  finish- 
ed modeb ;  and  to  these  he  applied  himself  with  inde- 
fatiirable  industry.  He  caught  the  rich  yet  chaste  co- 
louring of  the  Venetiau  school  with  such  truth,  that 
be  was  allowed  to  surpass  all  his  competitors  in  this 
Tahiable  quality. 

In  the  year  177]i  Runciman  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  the  full  possession  of  such  improvements  as 
Were  to  be  eapected  hrom  the  opj^tunities  he  enjoyed, 
and  also  with  a  judgment  very  much  matured.  It  will 
readily  be  granted  that  he  had  now  some  claim  upon  the 
patronage  of  his  country,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that 
this  was  not  withheld ;  for  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Penny  cuick,  were  a* 
mong  his  patrons ;  and  to  Mr  Robert  Alexander  in  par- 
ticular, a  respectable  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  his  coun- 
try was  more  indebted  for  the  fostering  of  his  rising  ge- 
nius, than  to  the  whole  of  its  nobility. 

An  academy  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  painting 
was  established  in  Edinburgh  by  the  honourable  trus- 
tees for  the  encouragement  of  arts  in  Scotland,  of  which 
De  la  Cour  and  Pavilon,  two  French  artists,  of  some 
ability,  were  successively  chosen  masters.  When  Pa- 
Tilon  died  in  1771^  an  application  was  made  to  Run- 
ciman to  take  charge  of  the  academy,  the  laborious  and 
interesting  duties  of  which  he  diischarged  much  to  has 
own  honour  and  the  benefit  of  his  country. 

His  masterly  work  in  the  Hall  of  Oasian  at  Penny- 
cnick,  the  seat  of  his  patron  Sir  James  Clerk,  was  pro- 
jected and  begun  by  him  soon  after  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh. Of  Uiis  performance,  the  following  account 
uras  given  by  a  very  eminent  judge. 
^  "  The  &te  of  old  Ossian  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly happy.  Upon  the  eve  of  being  deserted  by  tradi<« 
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tion,  his  6nly  prescrter,  and  even  by  the  languafre  it*  Itunrfi*i«». 
self,  the  genius  of  Macpherson,  interposed,  received  the  ^'^'^^^^^ 
charge,  and  gave  him  to  the  world. 

"  Fortunate  in  a  translator,  the  Celtic  hard  has  been 
equally  so,  in  receiving  hisfiiroefromthetasteand  judge- 
ment of  a  critic,  blest  with  every  valuable  <iuality 
and  character. 

"  To  complete  the  honours  of  the  poet,  nothing  was 
wanting,  but  the  attendance  of  the  sister  art  It  was 
therefore  with  uncommon  pleasure,  that  I  heard  his  be* 
ing  adopted  by  a  native  artist,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
gentleman,  distinguished  by  a  fine  taste  and  warm  re- 
gard to  the  arts.  The  work,  which  h  now  finished,  is 
the  only  original  performance  ever  executed  in  Scot* 
land." 

The  next  able  performance  of  Runciman  was  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension,  plinth  en  the  ceiling  above  the 
altar  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh. 

The  fire  ana  feeling  displayed  in  his  King  Lear,  were 
conceived  and  executed  ina  manner  not  inftrior  to  those 
of  Shakespeare ;  and  the  Androme€ia,from  which  Legat 
took  his  highly  finished  engraving,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son, in  respect  of  colouring,  with  the  works  of  Titian  or 
Corregio.  He  appear*  to  have  regarded  his  own  histo^ 
rical  work  of  Agrippina  landing  the  ashes  of  Germani- 
cus  her  husband,  as  a  capital  p^i  formsnce,  in  the  execu« 
tion  of  whidi  he  bestowed  more  than  <»tlinary  pains ; 
and  posterity  will  dctennine  that  his  opinion  was  just, 
as  tlie  ingenious  Mr  Brown  bestowed  upon  it  the 
highest  eocomittms. 

While  his  health  permitted  (which  the  painting  the 
hall  of  Ossian  had  much  impaired),  he  continued  to  su- 
perintend the  business  of  the  academy,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  drawing  of  historical  pieces.  He 
enjoyed  a  competency  from  his  office  as  teacher,  which 
with  the  emoluments  arising  from  hisother  works,made 
him  independent.  He  never  formed  any  matrimonial 
connection,  but  he  had  a  natural  son  called  John,  who 
was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a  silversmith,  and  went 
afterwards  to  reside  in  London. 

Runciman  as  a  man,  was  possessed  of  great  candour 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  having  a  happy  talent  for 
conversation^  which  madeaomeof  the  most  distinguished 
literary  isharacters,  such  as  Hume,  Robertson,  Kaimes, 
and  M<»iboddo,  extremely  fond  of  his  company ;  but 
the  genuine  worth  of  this  eminent  man,  and  his  re^l 
goodness  of  heart,  were  only  fully  known  to  his  most 
intimate  friends.  He  coidd  communicate  information 
with  great  facility,  and  gave  his  best  advice  to  young 
artists,  with  a  view  to  further  the  progress  of  their  im- 
provement. 

As  a  painter,  his  character  has  been  ^egontly  drawn 
by  a  brother  artist,  the  accomplished  Mr  John  Brown, 
who  was  better  qualified  than  most  men  to  make  a  pro- 
per estimate  of  his  merits.  We  shall  lay  this  sketch  be- 
fore oar  readers  in  his  own  word*. 

"  Mr  Runciman  was  an  artist  by  nature,  eminently 
qualified  to  excel  in  all  those  nobler  parts  of  the  art;  the 
attainment  of  which  depends  on  tiie  possession  of  the 
highest  powersof  the  mind.— Though  for  a  long  period 
of  yearslabouringunder  every  possible  disadvantage, he 
completed  works,  which  upon  the  whole,  are  equal  to 
the  best  of  those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, it  may  be  baldly  asserted,  that  they  are  superior. 
^-'Hifl  fancy  was  fertile,  his  discernment  of  cha;^acter 
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keen,  his  Uste  truly  elegant^  and  his  conceptions  always 
great. — Thou^jrh  his  genius  seems  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
grand  and  serious,  yet  many  of  his  works  amply  prove, 
that  he  could  move  with  equal  success  in  the  less  eleva- 
ted line  of  the  gay  and  pleasing.  His  chief  excellence 
was  composition,  the  noblest  part  of  the  art,  in  which  it 
is  doubted  whether  he  had  any  living  superior.  With 
regard  to  tlie  truth,  the  harmony,  the  richness,  and  the 
gravity  of  colouring ;  in  that  style,  in  short,  which  1*5  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Venelilin,  and  the 
direct  contrast  to  the  modem  F.nglijtb  6chool,he  was  un« 
rivalled.  His  works,  it  must  be  granted,  like  all  those 
of  the  present  times,  were  far  from  l>eing  perfect ;  but 
it  was  Mr  RuDcim^n's  peculiar  misfortune,  that  his  de- 
fects were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious  to  the 
most  unskilful." 

The  fine  arts  and  his  friends  wereJeprived  of  this  ex« 
traordinary  painter,  on  October  SIst  1785. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  small  vessel,  contain- 
ing an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  S  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in    a  ship,    the  same  with  the    floor  or 
'  ground  timbers ;  being  the  timbers  which  constitute 
her  floor  ;  and  are  bolteJ  to  the  keel,  whose  ends  are 
rung-Jieads. 

BuNG-Heads,  in  a  ship,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
direct  the  sweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com- 
pass and  bearing  of  the  ship. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  o^er  northern  na« 
tions.     See  Alpuabet. 

RUNNER,  in  the  sea-language,  a  rope  belonging  to 
the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  rc<;rved  in  a 
single  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  f>endant ;  it  has  at 
one  end  a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing ;  and,  at  the 
other,  a  double  block,  into  which  is  reeved  the  fall  of 
the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it  purchases 
more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it. 

RUNNING-THrtusH,  a  disease  in  the  feet  of  horses. 
See  FARRfERY  Index, 

RUN  NET,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  sucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourishment  than  their  mother's 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  several  sto- 
machs, it  is  generally  found  in  the  last,  thous^h  some- 
times in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnet  is  dn'eil  in  the 
sun,  and  then  kept  close,  it  may  be  preserved  in  per- 
fection for  years.  Not  only  the  runnet  itself,  but^lso 
the  stomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  But  the  common  method 
is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  cali's  stomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  salt  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper : 
when  this  is  u.^d  the  salt  is  wushed  off,  then  it  is  ma- 
cerated in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infuijion  is  poured  into  the  miik  to  curdle 
it.  But  see  more  particularly  the  article  Cheesb  for 
•  a  proper  receipt  to  make  ruimet,  upon  which  the  qua- 
lity of  the  cheese  greatly  depends. 

RUPEE,  a  silver  cuin  current  in  the  East  Indies, 
equal  to  about  2s.  6d.  sterling. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.     See  Robert. 
Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  son  of 
Frederic  prince  elector  pahitine  of  .the  Rliine  and  £11- 
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sabeth  daughter  of  King  James  t.  of  England,  was  bom 
in  l6l9.  He  gate  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  ajre  of 
13  ;  and  in  1642  Came  over  into  England,  and  offer- 
ed his  service  to  King  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  give 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Edgebill  he  charged 
with  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  slau^jhter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  16KS  he  seized  the  town  of 
Cirencester;  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfit-l  I  to  sur. 
re!ider ;  ancl  having  joined  his  brother  Plrince  Maurice, 
reduced  Bristol  in  three  days,  and  passed  to  the  reliet 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  ami  entirely 
defeated  their  right  wing ;  but  Cromwell  charged  tb« 
marquis  of  Newcastle  with  such  an  irresistible  force, 
that  Prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  After  this  the 
Prince  put  hirrself  into  Bri-tol,  which  surrendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  resistance.  The  king  was  so 
em'aged  at  th*  loss  of  this  city,  so  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, that  he  recalled  all  Prince  Rupert's  commis* 
sions,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1648  he  went  to  France,  was  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  King  Charles  II. 
who  sojourned  there  for  the  time.  Afterward  he  was 
constituted  admiral  of  the  king's  navy ;  attacked  the 
Dutch  ships,  many  of  which  he  took ;  and  having  en- 
gaged with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fly.  He  died 
in  1 682,  and  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in 
King  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  Westminster.  Mr  Grain- 
ger observes,  that  he  possensed-  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  couraga  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de- 
fence ;  and  is  less  adapted  to  the  land-service  than  that 
of  the  sea,  where  precipitate  valour  is  in  its.  element. 
He  seldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which 
he  general ly  lost  by  pursuing  it  too  far.  He- was  better 
qualified  to  storm  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a  breach, 
than  patiently  to  sustain  a  siege  ;^  and  would  have  fur- 
nished an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  co'>2er  head. 
This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  prints 
in  mezzotino,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
hint  from  a  soldier's  scraping  his  rusty  fussil.  The 
first  print  of  this  kind  ever  published  was  done  by  his 
highness,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  first  edition  of  Eve- 
lyn's Sculptra.  The  secret  is  said  to  have  been  soon  af- 
ter discovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  use 
of  a  loaded  file  for  laying  the  ground.     The  prince. 


Rupe 


upon  seeing  one  of  his  prints,  suspected  that  his  servant 
had  lent  him  his  too),  which  was  a  channeled  roller ; 
but  upon  receiving  full  satisfaction  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  present  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  aside ;  and  an  instrument  with  a  crenelled  edge, 
shaped  like  a  shoemaker's  cutting  knife,  was  used  in- 
ste«idofi^  He  also  invented  a  metal  called  by  bis 
name,  in  which  guns  were  cast ;  and  contrived  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpose  a 
water-mill  was  erec\e  J  at  Hackney-marsh,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  secret  died  with 
the  illustriuus  inventor. 

Rupert's  Drops,  a  sort  of  glass-drops  with  long  and 
slender  tails,  which  burst  to  pieces  on  the  brtaking  off 
those  tsils  in  any  part ;  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Coa« 
cerning  the  causeof  this  surprising  phenomenon  scarcely 
any  thing  that  bears  the  least  appearance  of  proliabi- 
liiy  has  been  offered.     Their  explodon,  it  is  said,  is  slU 
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^     teiiiled  in  the  dark  with  a  flash  of  li^ht ;  and  by  beings 
H  boilef]  in  oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  explosive ' 

•^^*  quah'ty. 

y^^^  RUPIN,  or  Rapin,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the 
marqoisate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  divideci  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  cjistle,  very  well 
liimished,  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  before  hia  father's 
death,  residing  there.  New  Rupin  is  seated  on  a  lake, 
«nd  become  a  considerable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma- 
eittftctory  of  cloth.  It  is  also  noted  for  brewers.  £• 
Long.  13.  83.  N.  Lat  58.  0. 

RUPPIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te« 
trandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ri^nking  under 
the  15th  order,  Inundaiw,     See  Botany  Index. 

RUSCUS,  Knee-holly,  or  Butcher's  Broom;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  class  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 1  th  order,  Sar^ 
mentacect.    See  Botany  Index. 

The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com- 
mon butcher's  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has.  roots  composed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  each  other ;  from  which 
arise  several  stiff  green  stalks  about  three  feet  high, 
sending  oat  from  their  sides  several  short  branches,  gar- 
nished with  stiff,  oval,  heart-shi^ed  leaves,  placed  a!ter« 
nately  on  every  part  of  the  stalk,  ending  with  sharp 
prickly  point«.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  small, 
and  cut  into  six  parts ;  of  a  purple  colour,  sitting  close 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June ;  and  the  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of 
a  sweetie  taste,  which  ripen  in  winter ;  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
most  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar- 
dens ;  but  if  some  of  the  roots  be  planted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations  they  will  spread  into  large 
clumps ;  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  season  they  will  have  a  good  effect. 

RUSH.     See  Juncus,  Botany  Index. 

RUSH  WORTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  some  use- 
ful collections  respecting  the  affairs  of  state,  was  born 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1 6*  7>  and  was  de- 
scended of  honourable  ancestors.  AAer  attending  the 
university  of  Oxford  for  some  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  the  study  of  law  not  suiting  his  ge- 
nius, he  soon  deserted  it,  in  order  to  seek  a  situation 
where  he  might  more  easily  gratify  his  love  for  political 
informaticn.  Hefrequentlyattended  themeetings  of  par- 
liament, and  wrote  down  the  speeches  both  of  the  king 
.  and  members.  During  the  space  of  1 1  years,  from 
1630  to  l640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he  was  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  great  transactions  of  state  in 
the  star-chamber,  the  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer 
chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  assembled 
there  on  cases  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne« 
gleet  to  observe  with  a  watchful  eye  those  events  which 
happened  at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  He  visited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bom,  At  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  tind  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  1640  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge 
clerk  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  best 
opportnnitief  of  being  acquainte<l  with  theirdebates  and 
proceedings.    The  commons  considered  him  £S  a  person 


worthy  of  confldence.  In  particular,  they  trusted  hiui  Rusliwwtlr, 
with  carrying  their  messages  to  the  king  while  he  re-  ^^  y  — »* 
m&ined  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  their /reneral.  Rush  worth  was  appointed 
his  secretary,  and  discharged  the  office  much  to  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  his  master.  When  Fairfax  resigned  his  com- 
mission, his  secretary  returned  to  Linco»n*b  Inn,  and 
was  soon  afler  (in  165 1-2)  chosen  one  of  tlie  committee 
that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning  the  pro- 
priety and  means  of  altering  or  new  modelling  the  com- 
mon law.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the  parliament  which  Richard 
Cromwell  assembled  in  1658,  and  was  re-elected  by  the 
same  town  to  the  parliament  which  restored  Charles  If. 
to  the  crown. 

After  the  Restoration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  seve- 
ral books  of  the  privy-council,  which  he  had  pres^rx-ed 
in  his  own  possession  during  the  commotions  which  then 
agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando  Bri«lgemnn  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  chose  him  his  secretary  in  l677>  an  of« 
fice  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
seals.  In  l678  he  was  a  third  time  chosen  member  for 
Berwic  k,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  ensuing  parliament 
in  1679*  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  was  convrned  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of  ac« 
quiring  a  fortune,  or  at  least  an  independence ;  yet, 
whether  from  n<>gligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
possessed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himself  into  debt,  he 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
South wark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  last  six  years  of . 
his  life  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  His  memory 
and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by  age  ard 
partly  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  Ho  , 
died  on  the  l2th  of  May  169O. 

His  "  Historical  Collections  of  private  Passa^res  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed* 
ings  in  Parliament,"  were  published  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  first  part,  comprehending  the  years  between 
161 8  and  I629,  appeared  in  16^9.  The  copy  bail 
been  entrusted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Wbitelock,  with 
instructions  to  peruse  and  examine  it.  Upon  perusing 
it  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  ancj 
additions.  The  second  part  was  published  in  ]  680 ;  the 
third  in  I692 ;  the  fouith  and  last,  which  comes  down 
to  the  year  l64S,  was  published  in  I7OI  ;  and  altoge- 
ther made  seven  volumes.  These  underwent  a  second 
edition  in  I72I  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
was  added,  which  mnde  the  eighth.  '1  his  work  hiis 
been  much  applauded  by  those  who  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  Charles  I.  and  accused  of  partiality  by  thi)fie  who 
favour  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  monarch.  Or.e  person 
in  particular,  Dr  John  Nelson  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Col- 
lection of  the  Affairs  of  State  published  by  the  command 
of  Charles  H.  undertook  to  prove,  "  that  Uuahworth 
has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  pre- 
vailing detractions  cf  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  actions,  and  with  a  kind  of  rebound  to  libel 
the  government  at  second-hand."  This  accusation  see  ma 
to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles  indeed  led  him  to 
show  theking  and  his  adherents  in  an  unfavourable  Tgiit, 
and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  yet  it 
cannot  justly  be  affirmed  that  he  ha«  misrepresented  or 
falsified  any  of  the  s|)eechcs  or  facts  whkh  he  has  admit- 
ted into  his  collection.     Perhaps  he  u:3v  Iv.ye^miticd    ^ 
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Rinhworth,  gome  papers  merely  because  they  were  unfavoorable  to 

^'"•■^    the  party  which  he  had  espoused  ;  and  is  therefore  not 

'^  ■  ^'  to  be  considered  as  an  impartial  historian  who  relates 

the  whole  truths  but  as  an  honest  lawyer^  who  states 
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all  his  facts  fairly  and  candidly,  but  passes  over  such  as  Ku«dia» 

are  injurious  to  his  client  s  cause.  ,  *^^^ 

RUSSELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the         • 
pentandria  class.    See  Botany  Index. 


RUSSIA. 


1 
Situation, 
and  bowi- 


Extent* 


IMTinons* 


RUSSIA^  the  largest  empii^,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  the  known  world,  is  situated  partly  in 
Europe,  partly  in  North  America,  bnt  chiefly  in  Asia ; 
where  it  occupies  that  immense  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  Caspian  on 
the  west,  to  Bering's  straits  and  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka 
on  the  eas^  comprehending  a  great  variety  of  tribes  and 
nations,  whose  very  names  were,  half  a  century  ago, 
scarcely  known  to  the  west  of  Europe.  This  vast  em- 
pire is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ArcHc  Ocean  :  on 
the  east  by  the  Notihern  Pacffic  or  Eastern  Ocean  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  extensive  Chinese  territories,  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  part  of  Turkey  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Ansirian  dominions,  the  kingdoms  of 
Prussia  and  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic. 

If  we  examine  the  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  we 
shall  find  it  stretching  from  thewestem  part  of  the  island 
of  Ozel  in  the  Baltic  in  29P  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich, 
to  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  Tschutchki  territory  in 
172**  E.  from  the  same  meridian  ;  thus  including  160^ 
of  longitude ;  while,  from  its  most  northern  promontory 
in  N.  Lat.  78®,  to  the  most  southern  point  of  89^  N.  it 
comprehends  Sg^  of  latitude.  Mr  Tooke,  computing  its 
extent  in  British  miles,  estimates  it  at  9200  in  length, 
and  2400  in  breadth.  Its  absolute  superficial  measure  in 
square  miles  can  scarcely  be  ascertained.     That  of  the 
European  part  with  the  late  addition  of  Finland  is  es- 
timated at  1 ,640,000  square  English  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  and  the  Asiatic  part 
alone  is  so  extensive  as  to  exceed  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  whole  Russian  empire  is,  by  the  natural  boun- 
diury  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  divided  into  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia ;  the  former  comprehending  Russia 
Proper,  Russian  Lapland,  Finland,  Courland,  Livonia, 
Russian  Poland,  the  Taurican  Chersonesusor  Crim  Tar- 
tary,  and  the  country  of  the  Kozaks,  bordering  on  the 
sea  of  Azof;  the  latter  including  the  country  of  the 
Samoeids,  the  vast  district  of  Siberia,  the  country  of  the 
Tschutchki,  the  country  of  the  Mongul  Tartars,  and 
some  other  districts  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter.    The 
whole  empire  was,  by  Catharine  IL  divided  into  go- 
vernments, denominated  in  general  from  the  names  of 
their  capital  cities.     Of  these  governments,  by  far  the 
greater  number  belong  to  European  Russis,  the  vast 
tract  of  the  Asiatic  part  having  been  divided  into  only 
two  governments,  viz.  that  of  Tobolsk  to  the  west,  and 
Irkutsk  to  the  east. 

In  enumerating  the  governments  of  European  Russia, 
we  shall  begin  with  the  north,  where  lies  the  extensive 
government  of  Archangel>  stretching  from  the  confines 


of  Sweden  along  the  shores  of  the  White  sea  and  the 
Arctic  ocean,  to  the  Uralian  chain.  To  the  south  of 
this,  along  the  Asiatic  frontier,  as  far  as  die  sea  of 
Azof,  are  situated  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm, 
VyaUca,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Saratof,  and  the  territory  o€ 
the  Don  Kozaks.  To  the  west  of  these  last,  along  the 
sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  sea,  lies  the  government  of 
Catharinoslaf,  including  Taurida  and  the  Crimea.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  empire  extend  the  acquisitionz 
derived  from  the  partition  ot  Poland ;  and  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  lie  the  governments  of 
Riga,  Revel,  St  Petersburgh,  Viborg,  Kyraenegard,' 
Tavasthus,  Abo,  Kuopia  Wasa,  Uleabourg  and  Oloneta. 
The  remaining  governments  which  occupy  the  centre, 
are  those  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl, 
that  lie  chiefly  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Volga ; 
and  those  of  Polotsk,  Pskov,  Smolensk,  Moskva,  Vla- 
dimir, Nizney-Novgorod,  Moghilef,  Kaluga,  Toula, 
Reazan,  Tambof,  Penza,  Orel,  Sieverskof,  Tchemi- 
gof,  Koursk,  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  Voronetz,  lying  prin« 
cipally  to  the  west  of  the  Volga  (a). 

In  the  account  which  we  are  here  to  give  of  this  ex- 
tensive empire,  which  has  of  late  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  among  the  states  of  Europe,  we  shall  first  con* 
srder  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  feattires  of  the 
empire,  as  the  face  of  the  country,  the  soil,  the  moun. 
tains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  the  climate  and  seasons, 
and  the  most  important  natural  productions ;  We  shall 
then  trace  its  origin  and  progress  in  the  history  of  it» 
transactions,  from  which  we  shall  deduce  its  procn^essi  ve 
geography ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  describing  the 
more  fluctuating  circumstances,  which  constitute  its  po- 
litical and  civil  geography.  4 

In  a  tract  of  country  so  immense,  which  is  calculated  Face  al  tl 
to  include  a  seventh  part  of  the  known  continent,  and  country, 
nearly  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  globe,  its  sur- 
face must  present  a  great  variety  of  appearances ;  but 
these  are  much  more  remarkable  in  Asiatic  than  in  Eu« 
ropean  Russia.  The  latter  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
extensive  plains,  called  sleppes,  that  rival  the  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  presenting  to  the  eye  little  more  dian 
a  vast  expanse  of  level  sand,  with  very  little  appearance 
of  vegetation.  The  chief  situaition  of  these  steppes  is  to- 
wards the  south,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  of  Azof,  where  they  extend  in  length  above  400 
British  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  empire  there  are  but 
few  considerable  elevations,  and  no  mountains  of  im* 
portance,  except  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  towards  the 
south,  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  whole 
country  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  and  contains  numer^ 

ous 


(a)  In  our  orthography  of  the.names  of  persons  and  places  we  have  followed  Mr  Tookc,  who  has  explained  tlie 
principles  of  Russian  orthography,  in  his  Hiiimy  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  130»  ,  ^  - 
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ous  large  and  populous  towift.  In  the  north  and  east  of 
Asittic  Kuasia,  we  see  little  mdre  thanextensive  marshy 
plains,  covered  with  almost  perpetual  snow,  and  crossed 
by  broad  rivers,  which  tftke  their  course  to  the  Arctic 
oeean.  In  this  part^  and  even  towarde  the  centre  of 
Siberia,  vegetation  is  so  much  checked  by  the  severe 
cold,  that  few  trees  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  towards  the 
south  thereare  vastforests  of  pir>e,iir,  larch,  ^nd  trees  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  smne  parts  of  this  division  of  the 
empire,  especially  about  lake  Baikal,  the  scenery  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  Here,  too,  tlie  country 
aboundain  steppes,  which  are  still  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  European  part. 

Aa  these  steppes  are  among  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Russian  empire,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
sider them  rather  minutely.  These  steppes  resemble,  in 
many  respects,  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa ;  but  though 
their  soil  is  composed  of  the  same  materials,  they  are  not 
so  barren  of  vegetation,  exhibiting  here  and  there  scat- 
tered patches  of  thin  grass,  and  at  distant  intervals, 
small  stunted  thickets.  In  general  they  are  destitute  of 
wood,  though  in  a  few  places  we  find  small  forests  of 
birch  trees.  They  abound  with  salt  lakes,  but  streams 
of  fresh  water  are  uncommon.  The  most  remarkable 
steppes  are,  as  we  have  said,  those  of  Asiatic  Russia,and 
of  these  there  are  fbur  that  merit  particular  notice.  One 
of  these  extends  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and 
was  formerly  called  the  Kalmuk  steppe.  On  the  north 
it  skirts  the  floetz  mountains  that  proceed  from  the 
Uralian  chain,  while  to  the  south  it  borders  on  the  Cas- 
pian. This  sandy  plain  contains  a  few  districts  thatare 
well  adapted  to  the  purposesof  agriculture,  but  in  gene- 
ral it  is  destitute  of  wood  and  fresh  water)!  It  abounds 
in  salt  lakes,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  second 
great  steppe  is  that  which  extends  between  the  Tobol 
and  the  Irtysh,  and  between  this  latter  river  and  the 
Alay  and  the  Oby,  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the  Irtysh  into 
the  Oby .  This  comprehends  a  most  extensive  territory, 
containing  numerous  forests  of  birch,  pines,  and  firs, 
interspersed  with  salt  lakes,  and  in  most  places  well  cal- 
culated for  pasturage  and  agriculture.  The  greater  part 
of  this  steppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk.  A 
diird  comprehends  that  large  tract  that  lies  beyond  the 
river  Tshulim,  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenissy,  asfar 
as  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  this  steppe  there 
is  much  wood,  especially  towards  the  south,  where  there 
are  considerable  forests.  Eastward  from  ^is,  between 
the  Yenissy,  the  Tunguska,  and  the  Lena,  lies  a  fourth 
desert,  resembling  the  last  in  its  appearance,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  soil,  but  containing  less  wood.  A  gieat 
part  of  this  steppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk. 

The  mountains  in  Asiatic  Russia  are  indeed  more 
numerous,  but  are  not  remarkable  for  their  height.  The 
rivers  are  large  and  majestic,  and  are  navigable  for  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  soil  is  c^  course  extremely  various*  That  of  the 
northern  parts  is  marshy,  and  little  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, but  the  soutli  abounds  in  rich  and  fertile  plains. 
The  most  fertile  part  of  European  Russia  is  that  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  government  of  Voro- 
netsk  to  that  of  Simlnrsk.  Here  the  soil  consists  of  a 
black  mould,  strongly  impregnated  with  nilre,  and  is 
so  rich,  that  the  fields  are  never  manured.  The  harvests 
are  abundant,  andthe  natural  pastures  renderthcsowing 


of  artificial  grasses  unnecessary.    Most  parts  of  Siberia 

are  totally  incapable  of  agriculture  and  improvement.  ^ 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Russia  is  rather  a  flat  Mountain*. 
than  a  mountainous  country,  and  this  character  is  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  the  European  part.  The  most  ele- 
vated region  of  this  division  lies  in  the  road  between 
St  Petersburgh  and  Mosoo,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
mountain  of  Volday,  though  denominated  by  the  na- 
tives Vhisokaya  Plostchade,  or  the  elevated  ground. 
This  mountain  is  fiat  at  the  top,  is  surrounded  with 
large  sandhills,  interspersed  with  granite  rocks,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  several  lakes  and  groves.  In  this  moun« 
tain  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Duna,  Volga,  and 
Dniepr. 

To  the  south-west,  boundingthe  steppeof  the  Dniepr, 
lie  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  which  are  rather  roman- 
tic from  their  adjacent  scenery,  than  remarkable  for 
their  height  Between  them  and  the  shores  of  the 
Black  sea  lie  beautiful  valleys,  abounding  with  olives, 
figs,  and  pomegranates,  while  the  steepest  difis  of  the 
mountain  are  adorned  with  the  red  bark  and  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  arbutus.  These  valleys  are  very  produc- 
tive in  vineyards,  and  feed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
gbats. 

The  largest  mouiitainous  tract  of  European  Russia 
is  that  of  Olonetz,  that  lies  between  the  Swedish 
frontiers  and  the  White  sea.  This  chain  occupies  a 
space  of  nearly  15^,  or  above  1000  British  miles,  run- 
ning almost  due  north.  This  chain  is  of  no  great 
height,  but  its  northern  part  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  .These  mountains  are  very  rich  in  minend  pro- 
ducts, which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  Uralian  mountains,  that  separate  European  from 
Asiatic  Russia,  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the 
article  Geology,  N°  15},  135. 

The  mountams  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  more  numerous 
and  more  important.  They  include  the  Altaic  chain^ 
the  mountains  of  Savansk,  of  Yablonnoy,  and  Stanovoy, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  between  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  eifipires^  and  the  dassicalrange  of  Caucasus,  ex- 
tending between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  sea.  Of 
these,  die  Altaic  chain  has  also  been  sufficiently  descri- 
bed under  Geology,  N^  1  S2  ;  and  as  the  other  moun- 
tains to  the  soutli  and  east  may  be  considered  as  a  coii. 
tinuation  of  the  same  chain,  they  need  not  occupy  our. 
attention  in  the  present  article. 

The  ridge  of  Mount  Caucasus  divides  Russia  from 
Turkey  to  the  west,  and  from  Persia  to  the  east,  and  ex- 
tends between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  for  about 
400  British  miles.  It  is  not  of  any  considerable  breadth;  • 
being  in  no  part  more  than  20  or  30  miles  across,  and  in 
som^e  {daces  n<}t  more  than  ^\e  or  six.  Its  height  is  con- 
siderable, and  its  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  ice 
and  snow.  The  valleys  at  its  foot  abound  in  forest 
trees ;  and  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  contain  veins  of 
silver,  lead  and  copper.  ^ 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Russian  empire  we  must  Volcanoes. 
not  omit  the  volcanoes  of  KaYntschatka.  The  whole  of 
this  peninsula  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  chain  of  lofty, 
rocky  mountains,  commonly  covered  with  snow,  and 
shooting  into  conical  summitii  that  very  frequently  emit 
smoke,  and  sometimes  burst  out  Into  flame.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  they  pour  out  lava,  or  water,  like 
the  European  volcanoes.     Many  of  them  appear  to  be 

^  ^      extinc^  . 
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extinct,  but  their  formeh  rolcAnic  state  is  evinced  by 
the  appearance  of  craters  at  their  summits.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  volcanoes  there  are  hot  springs, 
not  inferior  in  temperature  to  those  of  Iceland,  and  like 
them  throwing  up  jets  of  water  with  a  great  noise,  but 
to  an  inconsiderable  height. 

The  seas  that  are  connected  with  Russia  are  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific  which  hns 
been  called  the  eastern  Archipelago,  forming  its  nor- 
thern and  eastern  boundaries ;  the  inland  seas  of  the 
Baltic,  tlie  Black  sea,  the  sea  of  A  zof,  the  Caspian,  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  the  sea  cf  Okhotsk.  Some  account  of 
these,  except  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  articles  in  this  work. 

The  sea  of  Okhotsk  may  be  considered  as  a  large 
gulf  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  to  the 
east,  and  the  country  of  the  Tungousi  to  the  west  Its 
entrance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  is  closed  by  a  chain  of 
small  islands,  called  the  Kourilskie  islands,  and  within 
these  are  the  two  large  islands  of  £zzo  and  Sackhalin. 
Its  principal  port  is  Okhotsk,  at  the  mouth  -of  the 
small  river  Okhota,  and  to  the  north-east  it  has  a  con. 
siderable  branch  called  the  sea  of  Pengina. 

The  shores  of  Russia  are  hollowed  out  into  numerous 
indentations,  forming  several  important  bays  and  gulfs. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  the  gulf  of  Finland 
in  the  Baltic,  tliat  of  Archangel  in  tlie  White  sea,  the 
bays  of  Obj  and  of  Enissy  in  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  the 
bay  of  Anadhir  in  the  eastern  Archipelago  ;  the  large 
gulf  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  called  the  sea  of  Pengxna, 
antl  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Ksrotschatka. 

This  extensive  empire  is  watered  by  numerous  and 
important  rivers,  which  traverse  it  in  every  direction. 
These  we  shall  class,  not  according  to  the  divisions  of 
the  empire  through  which  they  pass,  but  according  to 
the  seas  or  oceans  into  which  they  Hom'. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  are,  the  Duna 
and  the  Neva.  Those  which  fall  into  the  White  sea 
are  the  Onega  and  the  Dvina  to  the  west,  aud  the  Kei- 
loi  and  the  Mesan  to  the  east  Into  the  Arctic  ocean 
flow  the  Cai*a,  the  Petshora  or  Eolshaia  Petshora,  the 
Oby,  wliich  receives  the  Irty^h ;  the  Tobol,  the  Ye- 
nissy,  the  Xhatanga,  the  Lena,  the  Yana,  the  In- 
di^'liirka,  andthe  Kolyma.  Those  which  flow  into  the 
eastern  Pacific  are,  the  Anadhir  and  the  Kamtschatka. 
Into  the  Caspian  8ea  fall  the  Yemba  or  Eroba,  the 
Ural  or  Yaik,  the  Volga,  Teceiving  the  Kamma,  and  the 
Okha  and  tlie  Terek.  I  astly,  there  flow  into  the 
Black  sea,  the  Khuban,  the  Don,  the  Dniepr  or  Ni- 
eper.  the  Bog  or  Bogue,  and  the  Dniestr  or  Niester. 
Of  these  rivers  we  have  already^ given  an  account  of  the 
Don,  the  Dvina,  the  Irtysh,  the  Lena,  the  Nieper,  the 
Niester,  the  Oby,  and  the  Onega, under  their  respective 
titles,  and  an  account  of  the  Volga  will  be  found  under 
that  head.  We  shall  here  add  a  brief  view  of  the  re* 
gaining  rivers. 

T*  e  Dura,  somet^^mes  called  the  western  Dvina,  rises 
between  tlie  provinces  of  Pskov  and  Smolensk,  and 
takes  a  north-westerly  course  for  ftbout  500  miles,  till  it 
falls  in'o  tlie  Baltic  at  Riga.     This  river  has  wstie  con- 


siderable and  dangerous  falls ;  atid  when  the  ice  breaks     *" 
up  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  vast  quantities  ot  '*'*^ 
it  are  hurried  down  the  stream,  so  as  frequently  to  do 
much  injury  to  the  port  of  Riga. 

Of  those  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
Cara  is  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable,  were  it  not  that 
it  completes  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia 
to  the  north.  It  runs  from  the  Uralian  mountains  to 
the  sea  of  Karskoye,  a  diatasice  of  about  1 40  miles. 

The  Petshora  rises  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  in  the  < 
government  of  Vologda,  runs  across  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Arctic,  ocean  at  Poosto* 
zertsk,  after  a  course  of  about  450  miles. 

The  Tobol  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains,  that  aepa- 
rate  the  government  of  Ufa  from  the  country  of  the 
Kirghistzi,  and  empties  itself  intothe  Irtysh  at  Tobolsk, 
after  receiving  numerous  tributary  streama. 

The  Yenissy  or  Enyssi,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  viz.  the  Kamsara  and  the  Veikem  or  Bay- 
kema,  which  belong  to  China.  It  first  enters  the  Rua* 
sian  dominions,  where  alone  it  has  the  name  of  Yenissy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bon-Kemtshyng,  and  aftier  runnings 
northward,  and  fonninga  bayeontainingseveral  islands, 
it  falls  into  the  Arctic  ocean  about  2^  eastward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oby. 

The  Khatanga  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  and  falls  into  a  large  bay  of  the  Frozen  ocean,, 
called  Khatanskaia  Guba.  Its  course  is  through  a  low 
and  very  marshy  country. 

The  Yana  rises  from  a  little  lake  in  about  649  N. 
Lat.  and  after  makingsome  small  tunis.  runs  northwanl 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  forming  five  considerable  arms  thai 
empty  themselves  into  a  capacious  bay. 

The  Indighirka  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Yma,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  At  its  efflux  into 
the  Arctic  ocean  after  a  course  of  1200  versts  (a),  it 
forms  four  great  arms. 

The  Anadhir  rises  in  the  country  of  the  T^chutchki. 
Its  bed  is  sandy,  its  channel  very  broad,  and  its  current 
slow.  It  is  so  shallow  that  it  can  scarcely  be  crossed  by 
the  common  ferry  boats  of  the  country,  though  the^e 
draw  no  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  It  takes  its 
course  throu^^h  a  flat  country,  which  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  is  destitute  of  wuod,  but  overgrown  with 
moss,  affording  pasture  to  innumerable  herds  of  rein 
deer ;  but  on  the  soutli  well  wooded  and  abounding, 
with  verdure.  It  falls  into  a  considerable  br.y  a  little 
aouth  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  called  the^bay  of  Anadhir. 
The  Kamtschatka  takes  a  short  course  from  south  to 
north,  along  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  till,  not  liar 
from  its  mouth,  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  falls  into 
a  bay  nearly  opposite  to  Bhering's  island. 

The  Amoor  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  rivert 
of  Russia,  but  was  lately  ceded  entirely  to  China. 

Of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Caspian  sea  we  have 
to  notice  the  Yemba,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek.  The 
first  of  these  rises  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Ura- 
lian chain,  and  is  the  most  eastern  of  rll  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Caspian  It  furms  part  of  the  boundary 
l*etwe<  n  the  country  of  the  K^rghishes  andtheUsinskoy 
government.  The  Ural  or  Yaik  is  a  river  of  consider- 
able 


(3)  A   Dussiaii  Ycrst  is  about  two  thid   of  an  Erg 
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t^  able  importance.  It  rises  in  the  Urallan  mountains, 
Y^*^^  in  tJie  government  of  Ufa,  and  after  passing  by  Oren- 
burg, and  receiving  several  streams,  it  flows  into  the 
Caspian  nt  Goiirief.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been 
changed  from  Yiiik  to  Ural,  on  account  of  a  dangerous 
insurrection  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  its  banks.  The 
Terek  originates  in  Mount  Caucasus,  on  the  highest 
ridges  that  form  tlie  frontiers  of  CJedrgia.  Its  course  is 
rapid,  and  in  the  autumn  the  melted  snows  rush  down 
from  the  mountains  in  such  torrents  into  the  plain 
beneath,  as  to  swell  this  river  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its 

•  usual  level,  so  that  it  overflows  the  adjacent  country, 
and  not  unfrequently  shifts  its  bed*  It  falls  into  the 
Caspian  at  Kizliar,  after  forming  two  branches,  with  a 
considerable  island  between  them. 

The  Kuban  and  the  Bogue  are  the  only  important 
rivers  of  those  which  flow  into  the  Black  sea,  that  have 
not  been  noticed  in  their  places  in  the  general  alphabet 
of  this  work.  Of  these  the  Kuban,  anciently  deno- 
minated Hypanis,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  confluence  of  several  tri< 
butary  streams.  It  takes  a  direction  nearly  westward, 
runm'ng  along  the  parallel  of  45^  N.  Lat.  and  falls  in« 
to  the  Black  sea,  opposite  the  isle  of  Taman,  in  the 

•  straits  of  Kafa.  Its  stream  is  smooth  and  gentle,  not 
obstructed  by  waterfalls,  and,' though  not  deep,  is  well 
adapted  to  purposes  of  inland  navigation.  Its  banks  are 
fertile,  and  near  its  source  are  considerable  forests. 

The  Bogue  rises  in  Poland,  and  formerjy  constituted 

-  part  of  the  boundary  between  that  kingdom  and  the 
Russian  empire,  as  at  present  towards  its  mouth  it  forms 

-  part  of  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Turkey.     It 
I        falls  into  the  Black  sea  at  Otchakof. 

(•  The  Russian  empire,  considering  its  size^  does  not 

abound  in  lakes.  These  are  proportionally  most  numer- 
ous in  European  Russia,  where  we  find  the  lake  of 
Imandra  in  Russian  Lapland ;  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega, 
.  and  Peipus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburgh ; 
:  Bielo-Ozero,  or  the  White  lake,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod;  and  those  which  give  rise  to  the  river  Volga, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Seliger,  in  the  government  of 
Tver. 

The  Asiatic  lakes  are  not  numerous ;  but  one  of  them, 
the  lake  or  sea  of  Baikal,  is  highly  important  from  its 
magnitude,  and  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which 
it  promo:  es  between  the  adjacent  provinces.  The 
other  lakes  of  this  part  of  Russia  are  these  of  Altyn« 
Noor,  or  the  Golden  lake,  and  of  Altyn  or  Telitzko. 
Most  of  these  lakes  have  been  already  noticed  under 
.  their  proper  heads  in  the  general  alphabet ;  but  as  the 
account  diere  given,  excepting  that  of  Baikal,  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  description  of  them  by  the 
latest  geographers,  we  shall  here  add  the  account  of  the 

t        Russian  lakes  given  by  Mr  Tooke. 

^  The  lake  of  Ladoga  is  situated  in  the  government  of 

Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake  of 
Onega,  which  in  ancient  times  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
nominated Nebo.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largest 
lakes  in  Kurupe,  the  length  of  it  being  about  175,  and 
its  breadth  1 05  verst!}.  It  produces  a  vast  number  of 
seals.  On  i^ccount  of  the  perilous  storms  to  which  it  is 
liable,  and  the  several  sand  banks  that  are  ever  shifting 
their  position,  Peter  the  Great  caused  the  famous  La« 
doga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  ^hore^  from  the  Volkhof 


into  the  Neva,  which  can-ril  is  1 04*  versts  long,  10  'sa-     Hossia. 
jenes*  broad,  I  ^  saj^iie  deep,  and  has  S5  -eluicei.     By  ^^m^^-^/ 
the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  co.inected  with  tlie  Baltic ; .  *  ^  *y**« 
by  the  Svir  with  the  Onega ;  and  by  the  Volkhof  with  "  J^*** 
the   Ilmen.      Into  the  can^U   flow   the  rivers  Ltpke,  EndLfc. 
Nasia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona;  into  the  lake,  the 
rivers  Pasha,  Si©?,  Olset.  &c.  whereas  the  Neva  alone 
runs  out  of  it.     Botli  shores  of  the  lake  belong  to  Rus- 
sia, and  these  have  every  wliere  a  flat  coast  and  a  sandy 
beach.     On  this  shore  it  has  also  a  few  low  fishery 
islands,  and  a  sandy  bottom.     That  part  of  die  northern 
side  which  lies  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  has  marble 
on  its  coast,  whence  some  of  those  beautiful  and  durable 
kinds  of  Finnish  marble  are  brought  to  St  Petersburgh. 
As  the  bed  of  this  lake,  for  a  great  extent,  is  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  country,  it  receives,  besides  tlie  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the  alum 
hills ;  alt  of  which  have  no  other  outlet  than  the  Neva.        j  j 

The  lake  Onega  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Onega. 
Olonetz,  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  White  sea.  Its 
length  is  between  180  and  200  versts,  and  its  breadlJi 
from  Go  to  80.  Like  the  Ladoga,  it  contains  a  few 
iriands  consisting  of  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties 
is  much  the  same.  With  other  rivers,  the  Vitegra  falls 
into  it  on  the  south-east  side,  which  river  takes  its  rise  not 
far  from  the  Kofslia,  and  this  river  falls  into  the  Bielo« 
ozero.  On  the  Kofsha  is  the  old  Ladoga,  and  on  the  Vi- 
tegra, theoldVitegorskaia,  which  arebnlyabout  40  versts 
asunder.  Now,  as  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  river 
Svir  runs  into  the  Ladoga,  and  from  the  Bielo-ozero 
the  Sheksna  flows  into  the  Volga,  there  needs  only  a 
canal  to  be  cut  the  said  distance  of  40  versts.  for  con- 
necting the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  which  would  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  navigation  here  than  the  pas- 
sage by  Vishnoi-Volotshok,  because  there  are  no  water- 
falls,  and  therefore  all  the  danger  and  trouble  attend- 
ing them  in  the  present  passage  would  be  obviated.  |^ 

The  lake  Peipus,  called  by  the  Russians  Tshudskoe-  Pcipg». 
ozero,  lies  between  the  governments  of  Pscove,  Reval, 
Riga,  and  St  Petersburgh ;  is  in  length  about  80  and 
in  breadth  about  60  versts.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Pscove  lake  by  a  very  broad  chamiel,  about  50  versts 
in  length.  From  this  like  proceeds  the  river  Narova, 
communicating  through  the  Embach  witli.  the  Vertz- 
erb,  and  from  this  lat<er  runs  the  Fellin  to  the  gulf  of 
Riga,  so  that  an  inlind  navigation  might  easily  be  form- 
ed between  lake  Peipus  and  the  Baltic,  though  at  pre- 
sent the  commodities  conveyed  along  theNarova  toNar- 
va,  must  be  carried  a  considerable  way  by  land,  owing 
to  the  numerous  falls  in  that  river.  In.  this  lake  there  ' 
are  a  few  small  islands,  one  of  which  has  three  villages 
upon  it,  and  is  well  furnished  with  wood.  ig 

The  Bielo-osero,  or  White  lake,  is  in  the  same  govern-  Biclo- 
ment  with  th&  foregoing ;  is  about  50  versts  long  and  °**^ 
SO  broad,  and  receives  into  it  several  smaller  streams. 
The  only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is  the  Sheksna,  which 
falls  into  the  Volga.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear, 
havings  a  bottom  partly  clay  and  partly  stony.  The 
clay  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  stormy  wea- 
ther causes  a  strong  white  foam  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  is  doubtless  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
lake  first  obtained  the  name  Bielo,  or  white.  It  abounds 
with  fish  and  crabs.  iq 

The  lake  Tshany  is  situated  partly  in  the  government  TOiany. 
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_      of  Tobolsk,  and  partly  in  that  of  KoHiy  van«     It  com- 

'  ^   munjcatet  with  the  Ukes  Moltki  and  Abislikan,  is  of 

17  very  considerable  circuit,  and  abounds  in  fish. 

Ilmen.  The  lake  Ilmen,  formerly  M oisk,  lies  in  the  govern- 

ment of  Novgorod,  being  about  40  versts  lonsr  and  30 
broad.  It  receives  the  rivers  Mista,  Lovat,  Skelton,  &c. 

18  ^and  gives  birth  to  the  Volkhof  alone. 

Altyu-  The  Altyn-Noor,  or  Teletzkoe-ozero,  lies  in  the  go- 

Voor,  vemment  of  Kolhyvan,  on  a  very  considerable  elevation 
of  the  Altai  mountains,  by  which  it  is  also  entirely  sur- 
rounded.  Its  length  is  computed  at  126,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  at  84  versts.  From  this  lake  arises  Uie  fa- 
mous river  By,  which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Katunia, 
^^       takes  the  name  of  Oby. 

European  Russia  abounds  in  wood;  and  numerousex- 
tensive  forests  are  seen  in  various  districts,  especially  be- 
tween St  Petersburgh  and  Mosco,  and  between  Vla- 
dimir and  Arzonas.  It  is  supposed  that  the  RiphflMUi 
forest,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  European  Russia,  where  now  extends  a  plain 
covered  with  a  thick  and  fertile  coat  of  black  mculd. 
The  forests  in  some  p&rt  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  also  im« 
mensely  large,  especially  towards  the  south.  On  the 
west  of  the  government  of  Irkut*»k,  an  enormous,  dark, 
and  marshy  forest  of  resinous  trees,  extends  to  the  river 
Kan  ;  but  the  northern  and  eastern  {Mtrts  of  Siberia  are 
^0  bare  of  wood. 
caimateand  When  wc  consider  4hat  the  Russian  empire  occupies 
an  extent  from  north  to  south  of  nearly  40^  we  may 
rationally  conclude  that  the  climate  and  seasons  of  so 
vast  a  tract  must  be  extremely  diversified.  According- 
ly we  find  that  while  the  northern  regions  are  exposed 
to  almost  perpetual  frosts,  some  of  the  southern  districts 
enjoy  the  purest  atmoa|:^ere  and  the  mildest  sky.  While 
the  former  is  doomed  to  the  utmost  sterility,  the  latter 
is  so  fertile  as  to  produce  in  the  most  lavish  abundance 
all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  favoured  climates. 
One  of  the  latest  writers  on  tlie  climate  of  Russia,  M. 
Hermann,  has  divided  the  empire  into  four  regions, 
which  are  thus  distinguished. 

1.  The  very  cold  region,  extending  from  78^  to  60° 
•f  north  latitude.  This  region  comprehends  the  go- 
venunents  of  Vyborg,  Oionetz,  Archangel  Tobolsk, 
the  greater  part  of  Irkutsk,  Vologda,  a  part  of  Perme, 
Novgorod  and  St  Petersburgh. 

2.  The  cold  region,  extending  from  6(fi  to  55P,  and 
including  the  governments  of  Reval,  Riga,  Polotsk, 
Pscov,  Tver,  Mosco,  Yaroslavl,  Vladimir,  Kostroma, 
Visptka,  the  greater  part  of  Perme  and  Kazan,  a  part 
of  Irkutsk,  Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Simbirsk,  Nisfaney-Novg6- 
rod,  Kaluga,  and  Smolensk. 

S.  The  moderate  region,  extending  from  55^  to  50^, 
including  the  governments  of  Moghilef,  Tchernip:of, 
Orel,  Kursk,  Tula,  Tarabof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of 
Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronelsk,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaliiffa, 
Sinbirsk,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part<»f  Irkutsk,  Kazan, 
Nishney-Novgorod  and  Smolensk. 

4.  The  hot  region,  extending  from  50°  to  die  most 
aouthern  part  (^  Ru88ia,inchtding  Taurida,  Ekatarinoslaf, ' 
the  greater  part  of  Caucasia,  and  apart  of  Kief,  Kharkof, 
VoFOnetsk,  Saratof,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  Irkutsk. 

From  the  above  enumeration  we  find  that  one  of  die 
Russian  governments  posscssesall  the  varietiesof  climate 
and  season^  and  that  many  of  them  are  so  divided  as  to 


enjoy  the  advantages  of  two  climates.  We  shall  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  the  climate  and  changes  of  the  sea- 
son, as  they  occur  in  each  of  these  divisions,  confining 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  extremes  of  St  Petersburgh  and 
Taurida,  as  being  most  interesting. 

In  many  districts  of  the  first  region  there  is  scarcely 
any  summer ;  for  the  three  or  four  months  in  which  it 
does  not  snow,  scarcely  deserve  that  name.  As  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  however,  the  eastern  districts  of  this 
region  are  much  ccdder  and  more  barren  than  tliose  on 
the  western  side;  the  fruits  that  come  to  maturity 
round  St  Petersburgh,  and  in  tlie  government  of  Vy- 
borg, are  not  found  under  the  same  latitude  in  Siberia. 
Even  the  weather  of  St  Petersburgh,  however,  is  suf. 
ficiently  rude,  and  the  dlmate  here  is  unsettled  and  un« 
friendly.  In  the  winter  of  1 798  and  1 799,  the  coldest 
ever  known  in  that  country,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stood  at  St  Petersburgh  at  39^  below  0, 
and  even  at  Mosco,  the  same  thermometer  fluctuated 
during  35  successive  days  between  —  dO^  and  *— 40^. 
The  spring  in  this  region  (i.  e.  about  St  Petersburgh), 
has  in  general  much  frost,  snow,  and  rain  ;  but  the  shcn-t 
summer  is  for  the  most  part  fair  and  fine.  The  longest 
day  is  here  about  18i  hours,  and  the  evening  twih'ghts 
are  so  uncommonly  luminous,  as  readily  to  enable  per- 
sons to  read  and  write.  The  very  aultry  days  are  in 
general  but  few,  and  these  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  cool  evenings,  nights  and  mornings.  The  autumn 
has  seldom  many  bright  days,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
•doudy,  wet,  and  boisterous.  The  winter  is  always  ae- 
vere ;  and  as  the  atmosphere  is  generally  dry,  even  in 
snowy  weather,  this  season  is  so  healthy,  that  the  small- 
est  number  of  deaths  is  found  to  happen  during  winter. 
The  shortest  day  is  only  five  hours  and  a  half,  and 
though  considend>le  light  is  reflected  from  the  snow,  yet 
when  the  atmosphere  is  cloudy,  candles  can  be  dispensed 
with  but  for  a  v«ry  short  time.  During  this  season  the 
river  Neva,  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Petersburgh^ 
and  even  the  gulf  of  Finland,  as  far  as  the  islands  of  the 
Baltic,  are  covered  with  ice  nearly  a  yard  in  thickness. 
On  an  aver^,  there  are  annually  from  150  to  190 
days  of  frost,  during  which  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  three  feet. 

This  severity  of  climate,  apparently  so  inimical  to 
health  and  comfort,  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants 
as  one  of  their  greatest  blessings.  -By  the  extent  of  ice 
and  snow,  distances  are  shortened,  or  at  least  travelling 
is  facilitated,  so  that  people,  horses,  and  carriages  with 
the  heaviest  burdens,  cross  the  Neva,  and  the  other 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  all  directions.  Ice  cellars 
here  form  a  necessary  of  life,  for  by  their  means  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  are  preserved  during  sununer.  Hence 
every  house  is  provided  with  one  of  them ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  they  are  filled  with  large  blocks 
cut  from  the  river.  The  ice  also  promotes  the  amuse- 
ments of  theinhabitants,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article.  Indeed,  so  essential  is  this  severity  of 
season  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  the 
winter  is  unusually  mild,  the  roads  are  nearly  im- 
passable, and  the  provisions,  which  are  always  preser- 
ved in  a  frozen  state,  can  scarcely  be  kept  from  pu- 
trefaction. 

In  this  region  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  fk^uent, 
and  i^  coruscations  jieculiarly  vivid ;  storms  of  thunder 
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i^»M«    and  liglituing  are  neither  nnmeroui,  violent  nor  last- 
g|^/  ing ;  high  winds  are  npt  predominant,  and  it  seldom 
hails,  though  hoar-frosts  are  very  common. 

In  the  second  region  the  summer  is  indeed  short  in 
many  part? ;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  bo  warm,  and  the 
days  are  so  long,  that  the  fruits  of  the  e^rth  usually  come 
to  maturity  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  other  places.  The 
winter  in  this  region,  especially  in  the  governments  of 
Irkutsk,  Penne,  Vicetka,  &c  is  in  general  very  se- 
vere. 

In  the  third  region  the  winter  is  also  long  and  cold, 
especially  in  the  governments  of  Irkutsk,  Kolhyvan, 
«nd  Ufa.  This,  however,  is  owing  rather  to  the  lofty 
mountains  with  which  these  districts  abound,  than  from 
their  high  degree  of  latitude.  The  governments  be- 
longing to  this  region  in  European  Russia,  however, 
usually  enjoy  a  short  and  mild  winter,  and  a  fine  warm 
summer. 

In  the  fourth  region  the  winters  are  short,  and,  ex- 
cept in  some  parts  of  Irkutsk  and  Kolhyvan,  not  very 
eold ;  and  the  summer  is  warm,  and  in  many  parts  very 
dry.  One  of  the  most  delightful  districts  in  Uiis  region 
is  that  of  Taurida,  o  which  M.  Pallas  has  given  the 
following  animated  descriptioa 

''  One  of  the  mildest  aid  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
empire  is  the  beautiful  semicircular  and  amphitlieatral 
vale  formed  by  theTauridan  mountains  along  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  The^-e  valleys,  which  are  blessed  with 
the  climate  of  Anatolia  and  the  lesser  Asia,  where  the 
winter  is  scarcely  sensible,  where  the  primroses  and 
^ring-salfron  bloom  in  February  and  often  in  January, 
and  where  the  oak  f\  equently  retains  its  foliage  through 
the  whole  winter,  are.  in  regard  to  botany  and  rural 
economy,  the  noblest  tract  in  Taurida,  anil  perhaps  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Here,  on  all  sides, 
tiirive  and  flourish  in  open  air  the  ever-verdnnt  laurel, 
the  olive  tree,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  celtis,  whi(  h  perhaps  are  the  remains  of  Grecian 
cultivation ;  with  the  manna-bearing  ash,  the  turpen- 
tine tree,  Uie  tan-bark  tree,  the  strawberry  tree  from 
Asia  Xlinor,  and  many  others.  This  last  particularly 
covers  the  steepest  cllfis  of  the  shore,  and  beautifies  them 
in  winter  by  its  perpetual  foliage,  and  the  red  rind  of 
its  thick  stem.  In  Uiese  happy  vales  the  forests  consist 
of  truit  tiees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  they  form  only  a 
large  orchard  lefl  entirely  to  itself.  On  the  shores  of 
the  sea  the  caper-bushes  propagate  themselves  sponta- 
neously ;  without  the  assistance  of  art  the  wild  or  plant- 
ed vine  stems  climb  the  lofliest  trees,  and,  twining  with 
the  flowery  five-leaved  ivy,  form  festoons  and  hedges. 
The  contrasts  of  the  orchards,  and  the  rich  verdure, 
*  >rith  the  beautiful  wildness  presented  by  the  adjacent 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  in  some  places  rise  among 
the  clouds,  and  in  others  are  fallen  in  ruins ;  the  natu- 
ral fountains  and  cascades  that  agreeably  present  their 
rushing  waters ;  lastly,  the  near  view  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sight  is  lost  in  the  unbounded  prospect;  all  these 
beauties  togetlier  form  so  picturesque  and  delightful  a 
irhole,  that  even  the  enraptured  muse  of  the  poet  or  the 
painter  would  be  unable  to  conceive  a  more  captivating 
•cene. 

"  In  these  enchanting  valleys,  to  the  benefit  of  the  em* 

pire,  which  nowhere  possesses  so  fine  a  climate,  might 

the  useful  products  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  southern 

farts  of  Europe,  be  made  indigenous.    The  superior 
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kinds  of  fruits  may  be  produced  here  without  trouble,  Ttuasa. 
and  are  for  the  most  part  so  already.  The  best  kinds  of  <m  yii^ 
olive  and  fig  trees  may  be  cultivated  here ;  and  even 
the  sesamum  plant  never  decays.  Orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  trees,  and  particularly  the  cedrat,  the  most  excels 
lent  species  of  them,  would  bear  the  winter  extremely 
well  with  a  little  c>ire.  The  vine  would  be  constantly 
improving,  if  a  judicious  selection  wer^  but  made  of  the 
stocks  for  pl.'tnting,  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
the  various  effects  of  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  vine- 
yards, and  if  more  care  were  taken  in  working  the  must 
and  keeping  the  wine.  For  the  use  of  the  apothecaries 
and  manufacturers  a  number  of  exceUent  drugs  and  dyec 
might  be  produced,  which  are  at  present  brought  from 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Greece,  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  Persia ;  several  of  them  are  now  seen  her6 
growing  wild.  Likewise  many  hard  and  useQil  kinds 
of  wood,  especially  coloured,  fit  for  inlaid  work,  might 
here  be  propagated;  perhaps  in  some  tracts  even  the  8U« 
gar  cane  would  thrive  *."  •  TookeU 

The  productions  of  Russia  would  afford  an  ample  field  View  of  thi 
for  the  investigation  of  the  naturalist;  and  this  part  of  ^*"!^^ 
its  natural  histpry  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  tiie  en-  ^o^Tp.'so. 
lightened  travellers  who  were  lately  employed  in  the 
examination  of  the  empire.     We  can  here  give  only  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  f\ 

In  the  central  parts  of  European  Russia  Bie  found  Animals, 
most  of  the  animids  which  are  common  to  it  with,  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  finest  horses  here  are  these  of  Li- 
thuaniaand  Livonia,  theformer  possessing  great  strength, 
the  latter  excelling  in  speed.  The  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  Tartarian  horses  have  been  long  celebrated ;  and  in 
the  Taiurida,  where  this  breed  is  much  cultivated,  these 
qualities  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Turkish  and  Arabian  stallions.  Near  Archangel,  the 
horses  are  small,  and  resemble  those  in  the  north  of  %i- 
tain.  The  country  near  Archangel  is  remarkable  foe 
fiiie  pasturage,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle ;  but  in« 
deed  cattle  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
sheep  in  the  northern  provinces  are  of  a  middle  size, 
with  short  tails  and  coarse  wool ;  but  those  in  the  south 
are  long-tailed,  and  their  wool  is  of  a  superior  texture : 
but  the  beet  wool  is  procured  from  the  district  of  Kazan. 
We  have  seen  that  the  province  of  Taurida  abounds  iiv 
sheep,  which  constitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabi-* 
tants.  Some  opulent  farmers  in  this  district  possess 
50,000  sheep ;  and  1000  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
flock.  Goats  and  swine  also  abound  throughout  Euro* 
pean  Russia ;  and  the  rein-deer  is  not  unknown  in  the 
most  northern  governments.  In  the  north,  too,-  are 
found  the  elk,  die  wolf,  the  Ijmx,  and  the  sea  bear ; 
and  m  the  most  southern  districts  the  camel  is  sometimes 
met  with. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  remarkable  for  the  rein-deer,  whidi 
there  performs  the  office  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the 
sheep.  In  the  scmth  are  found  the  wild  horse,  and  the 
wild  ass ;  while  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep,  is  eiien  hunt, 
ed  in  Siberia,  and  the  regions  of  Mount  Caucasus  pre* 
sent  the  furious  6tioii.  Here,  too,  are  seen  the  ibexi 
and  the  chamois.  Near  Lake  Baikal  are  found  the 
stag,  the  musk. animal,  and  the  wild  boar;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenissy  is  seen  the  beaver.  Walnissev 
faaimt  the  shores  of  the  Arctio  ocean,  and  seals  M 
found  in  most  of  its  bays  and  iniets.  In  Siberia,  in  the 
provinces  of  Yakutsk  and  Nerschinsk,  and  in  KamU 
Y,  ♦  r-t-    ' 
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lluttia.  sdiatka^  the  hunting  of  sables  forms,  during  part  of  the 
year,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  their 
skins,  when  procured  perfectly  entire,  are  said  to  be 
worth  L.IO  each.  The  skins  of  the  black  fox  are  also 
highly  esteemed,  as,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  one  of 
them  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  pay  the*  tribute  of  a  vil- 
lage. The  bear  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Uralian  mountains,  and  the  civet  cat  in  the  Altai  chain. 
The  wild  boar  grows  here  to  such  a  size,  that  its  tusks 
are  said  sometimes  to  weigh  600  pounds  *•  The  horses 
of  the  Mongul  Tartars  are  of  singular  beauty,  some  of 
^T^VL^  them  being  striped  like  the  tiger,  others  spotted  like 
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the  leopard.  The  stud  of  a  noble  Mongul  sometimes 
contains  SOOO  or  4000  of  these  animals.  The  principal 
Nomadic  hordes  of  Asiatic  Russia,  viz.  the  Tartars, 
Monguis,  an  J  Mandshurs,  not  unfrequently  regale  on 
horse-flesh  ;  but  they  do  not,  as  is  commonly  reported, 
eat  it  raw.  The  cattle  of  this  division  of  Russia  are  of 
a  middling  s;ze,  and  are  commonly  employed  for 
draught,  and  even  sometimes  for  carriage. 

The  whole  empire  abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  game 
of  all  sorts ;  and  in  the  more  solitary  regions  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  on  the  Uralian  and  Altaian  chains,  there 
are  numerous  birds  of  prey.  The  external  parts  and 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  well  supplied  with  sea  fish 
from  the  northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  White  sea,  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian ;  and  the  nmnerous  lakes  and 
rivers  yield  immense  quantities  of  salmon,  trout,  pike, 
sturgeon,  and  belluga  (a  large  fish  from  whose  roe  is 
made  the  best  caviare).  Innumerable  swarms  of  insects 
are  hatched  by  the  summer's  heat  in  the  sands,  morasses, 
and  forests ;  and  are  said  to  be  so  troublesome  as  to  ren* 
der  great  part  of  these  regions  almost  uninhabitable. 

Merely  to  enumerate  the  chief  vegetable  productions 
of  the  Russian  empire,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
OUT  plan.  We  shall  therefore  only  mention  the  most 
important  In  the  forests  are  found  the  fir,  the  Scotch 
pine,  the  larch,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  aider,  the  greater 
maple,  the  sycamore,  the  oak  oC  various  species,  the 
black  and  white  poplar,  the  ash,  the  hornbeam,  the 
beech,  the  nettle-tree,  the  cedar,  and  the  cypress.  Of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  the  most  rema^kablte  are,  the  al- 
mond, the  peach,  the  apriccyt,  the  medlar,  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pome- 
granate. In  some  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  are  found, 
besides,  the  quince,  the  date,  the  jujube,  and  the  wil- 
low-leaved pear ;  and  many  other  shrubs  and  plants, 
which  in  our  climate  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
are,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  produced  spon^* 
taneottsiy. 

Russia  is  not  less  rich  inmineral  productions,  of  which 
Siberia  in  particular  contains  a  great  variety.  In  the 
brief  sketcn  of  Russian  mineralogy  which  we  can  here 
ofier,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  metallic 
mines.  Of  these  there  are  few  in  European  Russia,  and 
those  principally  of  iron.  It  appears  that  t  here  was  for- 
merly a  gold  mine  near  the  river  Vigg  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  year  1739, 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  same  region^  in  the  mouxw 
tains  of  Olonetz ;  but  the  product  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  indemnify  the  government  for  the  expence 
of  working  the  mine,  not  more  than  57  pounds  of  gold 
having  been  procured  within  the  year.  The  richest  iron 
mines  in  Eurupean  Rixmh  sre  about  60  loiles  from 


Mosco ;  and  in  the  government  of  Perme  are  worked    ^^■* 
mines,  both  oi*  iron  and  copper.  '"'^HT 

.  In  Siberia  there  are  valuitble  gold  mines,  especially 
those  of  Catharineburg,  on  the  ea»t  of  the  Uralian  moun- 
tains, in  the  latitude  of  about  57^,  where  an  office  for 
the  management  of  the  mines  was  established  by  Peter  I. 
in  1 7 1 9.  Several  mines  of  different  metals  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  north  and  south  of  Catha- 
rineburfir;  and  there  are  in  this  district  above  100 
founderies,  chiefly  for  copper  and  iron.  The  principal 
gold  mines  in  this  district  are  those  of  Beresof,  a  few 
miles  north-east  of  Catharineburg,  near  the  river  Pysh- 
ma,  that  falls  into  the  Tobol.  The  gold  is  sometimes 
found  native,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  various  sub- 
stances, especially  silver.  There  are  other  mines  in 
Kolhyvan  and  Nershinsk,  chiefly  of  lead  and  silver. 
with  a  small  proportion  of  gold.  The  former  of  these 
were  discovered  in  1704,  and  the  latter  in  1748.  In 
the  mines  of  Beresof  is  found  the  red  lead  of  Siberia ; 
and  in  the  copper  mines,  about  30  miles  south  of  Ca- 
tharineburg, that  particular  ore  called  malachite,  or 
stalactitic  copper,  is  found  in  great  perfection.  Thers 
are  also  copper  mines  in  the  Altai  mountains,  where 
dendritic  copper  is  met  with.  The  richest  iron  mines 
in  this  part  of  Russia  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Uralian  chain.  The  large  mass  of  native  iron  which 
we  have  mentioned  under  Geology,  K^  1 65.  was 
found  by  Professor  Pallas  in  Siberia,  near  mount  £mor 
or  Nemir,  not  far  from  the  river  Yenissy. 

Rock  salt  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Siberia,  especi- 
ally near  the  liek,  not  far  from  Orenburgh.  Coal  is  a 
rare  production  in  Russia;  but  it  is  found  near  Lake 
Baikal,  and  in  the  steppe  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga.  Sulphur,  alum,  ^al  ammoniac,  nitre,  and  natron^ 
are  found*  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  also  found  in  Siberia  various  gems,  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice.  These  are  discovered 
chiefly  in  the  mountain  AdunshoUow,  in  the  province 
of  Nershinsk  or  Daouri,  not  far  from  the  Chinese  river 
Argoon.  Here  are  found  common  topazes,  the  hya^ 
cinth,  the  Siberian  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and 
beautiful  red  and  green  jaspers.  Near  Cathannebuig 
are  the  gem  mines  of  Moursintsky,  where  are  found  the 
beryl  and  the  chrysolite.  Near  Lake  Baikal  red  gar«i 
nets  are  very  common ;  and  there  are  also  found  lapis 
lazuli  and  the  baikalite  of  Kirwan.  The  opal  is  said 
to  be  found  in  the  Altai  mountains.  H 

The  mineral  springs  of  Russia  are  found  prindpolly  ^^b''^ 
in  the  Asiatic  part,  especially  in  Kamtsdiatka.  The  ^'^'^ 
only  European  mineral  waters  that  merit  particular  no- 
tice are,  a  hot  spring  near  Selo  Klintschy,  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  Perme ;  a  noted  chalybeate  spring  in  the 
village  of  Vingova,  in  the  district  of  Olonetz,  distin- 
guished by  Peter  the  Great,  and  called  by  him  St  Pe« 
ter's  Well,  and  another  chalybeate  spring,  or  rather  as- 
semblage of  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  dis« 
covered  in  1775>  near  Sarepta  on  the  Volga.  In  the 
district  of  Perekop  and  the  island  of  Taman,  belonging 
to  the  government  of  Taurida,  there  are  springs  of 
naphtha.  Springs  imgrejt^nated  with  naphtha  and  pe^ 
troleum  are  also  found  near  lake  Baikal.  At  Sarepta 
there  is  a  sulphurous  spring,  and  thei  e  are  several  others 
in  Siberia.  On  the  Terek,  towards  Mount  Caucasus 
are  warm  springs  that  eerve  as  baths ;  and  similar  baths 

occur 
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K«    oeear  in  the  proYine^  of  Nenhinsk,  in  the  territory  of 

■^  the  Kalmukt,  to  the  south  of  the  Altni  mountains,  and 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baikal.  Chalylicate  waters  are 

found  among  the  iron  mines  near  Catharinehurg,  and 

a  few  occur  in  the  province  of  Daouria. 

The  principal  hot  baths  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  in 
Kamtschatka,and  are  formed  by  the  hot  springs  noticed 
in  N^  7.  The  chief  bath  of  this  kind  is  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  near  Natchikin.  The  hot  wa-v 
ters  here  faJl  in  a  rapid  cascade^  about  300  feet  below 
which  they  are  collected  into  a  bason  six  or  seven  feet 
broad,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  water  is  extremely 
hot,  and  is  said  to  contain  vitriolic  and  nitrous  salts. 

Before  we  conclude  what  may  be  called  the  perroa.^ 
nent  geographyof  Russia,  we  must  enumerate  the  islands 
thatMong  toUiis  extensive  empire,and  particularly  no* 
tice  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  Ency  eloped  is. 

In  Europe  the  Russians  possess  the  islands  of  Oesel 
and  Dsgo  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  little  island  of  Cron- 
gtadt  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  theislands 
of  Novaya  Zemlia,  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the 
Arctic  ocean  ;  and  though  the  dreary  island  of  Spitzber-i 
gen  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  Denmark, 
it  is  at  least  equally  shared  by  the  Russians,  some  of  whom 
x^ularly  winter  here,  on  account  of  the  whale  fishery. 
In  Asiatic  Russia  we  may  enumerate  the  Aleutian 
(Aleoutskie  or'  Fox)  islands,  of  which  Bhering's  island 
is  the  only  one  deservincr  particular  notice ;  the  Andre* 
novian  islands,  about  500  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Bhering's  island,  and  the  Kurileor  Kurilian  islands,  ex- 
tending from  the  southern  promontory  ofKamtschatka 
towards  Japan. 
^  The  island  of  Dago,  but  briefly  noticed  in  our  general 
alphabet,  is  for  the  most  part  rocky,  and  its  western  shore 
is  sandy ;  but  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  consist  of  a 
bluish  clay,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  produce  const* 
derable  quantities  of  barley,  especially  in  rainy  seaaons; 
but  it  is  found  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  very  early  in 
the  spring.  There  are  here  several  forests,  especially 
one  of  alders,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance,and  serves 
9B  a  land-mark.  This  island  is  extremely  populous,  and 
very  healthy.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Esthonians. 
The  sea  round  Dago  abounds  with  shallows,  rocks,  and 
aand  banks,  that  render  the  navigation  dangerous ;  but 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  stranded  on  the  coast,  a 
light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  western  promontory, 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

Oesel  is  much  more  considerable  than  Dago,  being 
nearly  80  miles  long,  and  about  60  at  its  greatest 
breadth.  Its  soil  is  naturally  more  barren  than  that  of 
Dago,  being  chiefly  sand,  or  loam  and  clay ;  but  as  it  is 
well  manuKd,  the  crops  are  pretty  considerable.  These 
consist  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  in  favourable  sea- 
aons, oats  and  pease.  Oesel  abounds  in  quarries,  from 
which  are  procured  excellent  limestone,  black  and  gray 
flagstone,  and  grindstones.  Marble  is  also  found,  but  is 
not  much  esteemed. 
ftL  '  The  islands  of  Novaya  Zemlia,  or  the  New  Land, 
a,  consist  chiefly  of  two  very  large  insulated  tracts,  nearly 
alike  in  size  and  figure,  extending  between  49^  and  68^ 
of  east  longitude,  and  between  70®  and  77°  of  north  la- 
titude. They  are  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
strait  of  Waigats.  They  may  be  e&timated  at  600  miles 
in  length,  by  a  medium  breadth  of  nearly  400.    Yet 


this  large  tract  of  country  is  desert  and  uninhabited,  Ruaia. 
except  by  reindeer,  polar  bears,  white  and  blue  foxes ;  v.^W^ 
and  on  the  coast  seals  and  walrusses.  The  islands  ore 
well  supplied  with  water,  but  are  rocky  find  destitute 
of  wood  except  a  few  stunted  bushes.  On  the  northern 
side  they  are  encompassed  with  mountains  of  ice.  In 
these  dreary  regions  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  four 
months,  viz  from  the  middle  of  October  to  February.         29 

Bhering's  island  is  situated  in  the  sea  ofKamtschatka,  Bhering*f ' 
about  S°  to  the  east  of  that  peninsula,  extending  from  w^^. 
55®  to  b&  of  N.  Lat  It  was  discovered  by  Bhering  in 
1 740.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  bald  cliffs  and  hills,  run* 
ning  north  and  south,  the  highest  of  which  are  nearly 
1 000  fathoms  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea.  The»e  rocks 
consist  of  granite  in  the  middle  ridge,  and  a  sandstone 
on  each  side ;  but  some  of  the  lower  appear  to  be  cover-* 
ed  with  clay.  I'his  island  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood, 
but  is  otherwise  not  bare  of  vegetation.  It  contains 
springs  of  excellent  water,and  has  several  fine  cataracts. 
The  cold  is  moderate,  and  thunder  has  never  been 
observed,  though  it  is  said  some  shocks  of  earthquakea 
have  been  felt.  There  are  no  human  inhabitants ;  but 
the  island  aifords  a  dwelling  to  sea  bears,  arctic  foxes, 
seals,  and  walrusses.  The  Aleutian  and  Kurilian  islands, 
have  already  been  described  under  their  respective 
heads ;  and  an  account  of  Spitbbergkn  will  be  found 
under  that  article.  ^ 

Russia  was  scarcely  known  asan  independent  state  be-  Origin  of 
fore  the  latter  end  of  the  9thcentury.  We  know,  indeed,  the  Roanaa 
that  long  before  that  period,  namely  about  the  5th  cen*.  onpiW' 
tury,  a  horde,  of  those  nations  that  roved  at  large  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieperand  the  Volkhof, established  them* 
selves  in  that  partof  the  region  bordering  on  theDnieper, 
where  is  now  situated  the  government  of  Kief  or  Kio  w. 
These  people  were  called  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,  and  had 
advanced  eastwardfrom  theshoresof  the  Danube.  They 
appear  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Russian 
monarchy,  and  to  have  built  Kief,  where  they  fixed  their 
capital.  It  is  probable  that  about  the  same  time  another 
tribe  of  Slavi  had  settled  still  farther  to  the  east,  in  the 
province  of  Novgorod,  where  they  built  the  city  still 
kno¥m  by  that  name»  as  their  metropolis.  Of  Uie  go« 
vemment  and  transactions  of  these  people  we  have  no 
regular  accounts  till  the  conclusion  of  the  gth  century. 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  work  of  the  emperor  Con^ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  on  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  that  in  his  time  the  city  of  Novgorod  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  both  with  Constantinople  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  government  of  the  Nov* 
gorodians  appears  to  have  been  republican,  but  the 
people  were  probably  rather  merchants  than  warriors. 
We  find  them  involved  in  frequent  disputes  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  from  whose  ravages  they  sufier*  ' 
ed  considerable  losses.  31 

If  we  may  credit  the  Russian  historians,   the  Slavi  Settlement 
that  had  settled  about  Kief  and  Novgorod,  must  have  °^^®  ^^ 
extended  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  northwards  as  rSSu 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic     We  find  that  they  were 
much  harassed  by  a  piratical  nation  who  dwelt  on  the 
coasts  of  that  sea,  and  were  denominated  Varages  or 
Varagians^and  who  made  frequent  descents  on  the  Rus« 
sian  coasts,  and  ravaged  the  country.     It  is  not  impro« 
bable  that  these  Varagians  formed  a  part  of  the  5candi* 
navian  nations^  who,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and 
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Saxoni^  SttCcessiTely  m^e  themselves  masters  of  £ng« 
land.  They  wereoceasionally  employed  by  the  weaker 
neighbouring  states  as  mercenary  aoziliaries,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  were  once  called  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Novgorodians.     As  is  usual,  where  a  weak  people  re- 

2 aires  the  assistance  of  a  warlike  and  powerful  natiop, 
leau^ciliaries,  after  having  overcome  the  enemies  whom 
they  were  invited  tp  combat,  began  to  think  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  their  bravery  had 
given  them  over  their  employers.  From  allies  and  ser- 
vants they  soon  became  the  masters  of  the  Slavi ;  and 
finding  the  country  about  Novgorod  superior  to  that 
which  they  had  left,  they  began  to  think  of  taking  up 
their  residence  in  their  new  quarters. 

Their  leader  Ruric  built  a  town  near  the  Volkhof, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth.  This  town 
meDt  of  the  jg  now  called  Old  Ladoga.  Here  Ruric  esUhlished  the 
Undter^a.  ««at  «>f  his  government  This  event  appears  to  have  U- 
ken  place  about  the  year  86o ;  and  from  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  monarchy. 
Ruric  was  assisted  by  two  other  chiefs  of  the  Varages, 
Sinaus  and  Truvor,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  his 
brothers,  and  with  whom  he  divided  the  territory  of 
which  he  had  possessed  himself.  Of  these,  Sinaus  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bielo  Osero,  or  the  white  lake,  while 
Truvor  kept  his  court  at  Isborsk,  or  according  to  some,  - 
at  Twertzog,  ia  the  district  of  Pleskow.  The  three 
chiefs  having  thus  divided  among  them  the  territories 
of  the  Novgorodians,  continued  to  reign  in  amity  with 
_  each  other  for  several  years. 
Oppmitton  ^^  Slavi,  however^  did  not  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
«f  the  &tnu  their  new  masters,  without  an  effort  toregain  their  inde- 
pendence. At  first,  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  pro- 
ceedingsof  their  auxiliaries  overcame  thespirit  of  liberty 
which  had  hitherto  actuated  their  minds ;  but  they  soon 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  determined  to  repel 
by  force  those  whom  they  now  consideredas  the  invaders 
of  their  country.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  chose  for  their 
leader,  Vadim,  who  by  his  feats  in  war  had  acquired  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  vaUatU.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  Novgorodians  under  Va- 
dim, and  the  Varages  headed  by  Ruric  and  bis  brothers. 
^  Thft  contest  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  brave 
Vadim,  with  several  other  chiefs  of  the  Novgorodians. 
lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  free  their  country  from 
itsambitious  guests.  Thisnew  success  emboldened  Ruric 
to  extend  his  territories,  and  to  change  the  seat  of  go* 
▼emment  from  the  insignificant  town  of  Ladoga,  to  the 

r»ous  and  opulent  city  of  Novgorod.  Soon  after,  by 
death  of  bis  partners  in  the  government,  Ruric  be- 
came sole  monarch  of  the  conquered  territory,  where  he 
reigned  without  farther  molestation  for  17  ye^rs,  and 
became  the  primogenitor  of  a  long  line  of  descendants, 
who  held  the  sovereignty  without  interrrption  for  seve- 
ral centuries.  Ruric  appears  to  have  been  zealous  for 
the  strict  adroinistKation  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  and 
issued  hia  command  to  aU  the  boyarswho  held  territories 
under  him,  to  see  it  exercised  in  an  exact  and  uniform 


manner.  We  are  not  infbrmed  of  the  nature  ht  his  xn* 
stitutions ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  laws  then  exist- 
ing in  his  territories  were  merely  oral,  or  were  commit- 
ted to  writing. 

Ruric  assumed  the  title  of  grand  prince.  His  domi- 
nions extended  over  the  present  governments  of  Riga, 
Reval,  Polotsk,  Pscov,  Vyborg,  St  Petersburg,  Nov- 
gorod, Smolensk,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vladimir,  Ya- 
roslavl, Kostroma,  and  Vologda. 

As  Ruric  left  only  one  son,  Igor,  who  was  still  a  mi- 
nor at  his  father's  death,  Oleg,  a  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch,  took'  on  him  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs. Either  from  the  natural  restlessness  of  the  Va- 
rages, or  from  the  spirit  of  rebellion  manifested  by  the 
Novgorodians,  which  indicated  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing bis  people  in  some  active  enterprise,  the  new  mo- 
narch did  not  lomr  remain  idle.  He  appears  very  early 
to  have  projected  the  extension  of  his  territories,  by  an- 
nexing to  them  the  settlement  which  the  Slavi  had  for- 
med about  Kief,  airainst  which  he  soon  undertook  a 
formidable  expedition.  He  collected  a  numerous  army, 
composed  of  Slavi,  Varages,  and  Tschndes,  carried  with 
him  the  young  piince  Igor,  and  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  ot  Lubitch,  and  of  Smolensk  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Krivit>che8  (c). 

Havinis:  reduced  several  other  towns  of  less  conse- 
quence, he  advanced  towards  Kief,  the  possession  of 
which  formed  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  as 
through  the  Kievian  territory  he  would  have  an  easy 
passage  to  the  Grecian  empire,  by  inroads  into  which  he 
could  gratify  the  preHatory  disposition  of  his  followers. 
Having  advanced  near  the  walls  of  Kief,  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  hazard  an  open  attack,  and  thus 
leave  to  the  precarious  decision  of  a  battle  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  favourite  projpect  He  therefore  had  re- 
course to  artifice,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  he  concealed  the  remainder  in  the 
barks  that  had  brought  them  down  the  Dnieper  from 
Smolensk.  Oleg  himself,  disguising  his  name  and  qua- 
lity, passed  for  a  merchant  sent  by  Oleg  and  his  ward 
Igor  on  business  of  importance  to  Constantinople ;  and 
he  dispatched  officers  to  Oskhold  and  Dir,  the  two 
chieftains  of  the  Kievians,  requesting  permission  to  pass 
through  their  territory  into  Greece,  and  inviting  them 
to  visit  him  as  friends  and  fellow-dtizens,  pretending 
that  indispositionpreventedhim  frompayinghisrespects 
to  them  in  person.  The  princes,  free  from  mistrust, 
and  relying  on  these  appearances  of  friendship,  accepted 
01eg*s  invitation,  and  scarcely  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  with  them  their  ordinary  attendants.  They  were 
soon  undeceived ;  for  when  they  arrived  at  the  regent* t 
encampment,  they  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the  Va- 
ragian  soldiers,  who  sprung  from  their  place  of  conceals 
ment  in  the  barks.  Oleg  taking  Igor  in  his  arms,  and 
casting  on  the  sovereigns  of  Kief  a  fierce  and  threaten- 
ing look,  exclaimed,  **  You  are  neither  princes  nor  of 
the  race  of  princes ;  behold  the  son  of  Ruric."  These 
words,  which  formed  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed 
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(c)  The  Krivitsches  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  who  inhabited  the  regions  bordering  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  ri- 
vers Volga,  Dvina,  Oka,  and  Dniepr,  where  are  now  the  governments  of  Polotsk,  Smolensk  and  Minsk.  The. 
Tschudes  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  Oleg's  army,  were  a  nation  of  Finnish  extraction^  and  in« 
^blted  those  districts  which  form  part  of  the  present  governmeots  of  Pscov  and  RevaL 
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K»-     on  between  Oleg  and  his  soldiers,  were  no  sooner  utter- 
^^    ed,  than  the  latter  rushed  on  the  two  princes^  and  laid 
them  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  master. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kief,  thrown  into  consternation  by 
this  bold  and  treacherous  act,  made  no  resistance,  but 
opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  their  invader ;  and  thus 
the  two  l^avonian  states  were  united  under  one  head. 
9  Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  key  to  the 

^..  eastern  empire,  Oleg  prepared  to  carry  into  effect  his 
^1^^  ambitious  designs  against  Constantinople.  Leaving  Igor 
uti.  at  Kief,  he  himself  embarked  on  the  Dniepr  with  80,000 
warriors,  on  board  of  not  fewer  than  SOOO  vessels. 
Their  passage  down  the  river  met  with  no  obstruction, 
till  they  came  to  that  part  where  its  course  is  embarras- 
sed fur  nearly  1 5  leagues  by  seven  rocks ;  and  here  be- 
gan a  series  of  pei  ils,  labours,  and  fiitigues,  which  none 
but  barbarians  could  have  overcome.  They  were  obll- 
ged  to  unloai  their  barks,  and  convey  them  over  the 
rocks ;  and  in  particular  at  the  fourth  rock,  they  carried 
their  baggage  for  above  6000  paces,  exposed  to  the 
perpetual  risk  of  attack  from  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  while  thus  hampered  and 
encumbered.  Having  at  length  passed  all  the  rocks, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr,  Oleg  drew  to- 
gether his  scattered  vessels  at  a  small  island  that  lies  be« 
tween  the  points  of  Otchakof  and  Kinbum,  where  he 
caused  them  to  be  refitted,  and  waited  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  carry  him  across  the  Black  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniester.  Here  the  vessels  were  again  refitted,  and 
hence  the  expedition  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  soon  arrived  at  the  strait  of  Constantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city,  on  discovering 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  had  drawn  a  massy  chain 
across  the  harbour,  thus  hopuig  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing.    In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  deceived.  The 
invaders  drew  ashore  their  barks,  fitted  wheels  to  their 
flat  bottoms,  and  converted  them  into  carri&c^es,  which 
by  the  help  of  sails  they  forced  along  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  city,  and  thus  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople.    In  their  route  they  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  and  pillaged  and  demolished  the  houses,  loaded 
the  inhabitants  with  irons,  and  committed  other  enormi- 
ties which  generally  attend  the  incursions  of  a  barbar- 
ous enemy.     The  earth  that  had  been  fertilized  by  the 
sweat  of  the  husbandman,  was  now  drenched  wi^  his 
blood,  and  the  sea  received,  as  in  one  vast  grave,  both 
the  carcases  of  the  dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  Hying. 
The  weak  Leo,  who  then  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  instead  of  making  a  manly  resistance, 
is  said  to  have  attempted  carrying  off  his  enemy  by  poi- 
son ;   but  this  not  succeeding,  hd  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase from  the  conqueror  an  ignominious  peace.  Thus, 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  sovereign  of  Russia  tri- 
umphed over  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  Oleg 
acquired  the  full  completion  of  his  wishes,  by  the  rich 
booty  which  he  carried  off.     He  made  his  entrance 
into  Kief  on  his  return,  laden  with  the  wealth  acqui- 
red by  his  victory ;  and  the  people,  daxzled  with  such 
splendid  objects,  imagined  their  prince  to  be  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  antl  looked  up  to  him  with  a 
reverence  approaching  to  adoration. 
. ,         Soon  afler  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  the  Rus^ 
.y'.  sian  monarch  dispatched  deputies  to  Constantinople^ 
I,  Yd.  ^^  ^^  articles  of  a  treaty  which  he  required  the 
^     Greek,  emperor  to  sign*.    Xbis  treaty^  wbich  i«  pre^ 
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served  in  the  Chronicles  of  Nestor,  is  extremely  eurious; 
and  we  learn  from  it  many  important  particulars  respec- 
ting the  internal  policy  of  the  Russians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  Several  aiticles  of  this  treaty 
shew,  that  the  Russian  laws  laid  great  stress  on  oaths ; 
that  they  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  against  the 
murderer,  instead  of  inflicting  on  him  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  and  thus  allowing  the  rich  to  commit  assassination 
with  impunity ;  that  wives  were  allowed  a  part  of  the 
estates  of  their  husbands ;  that  the  punishment  of  of- 
fences did  not  extend  to  the  entire  confiscation  of  goods, 
and  hence  the  widow  and  orphan  did  not  suffer  for  a 
crime  of  which  they  were  innocent;  that  robbery,  which 
attacks  only  property,  was  punished  by  the  privation  of 
property,  so  (hat  the  Russian  laws  maintained  a  just  pro- 
portion between  the  crime  and  the  penalty ;  that  the 
citizens,  secure  in  their  possessions,  were  under  no  ap- 
prehension that  the  sovereign  would  seize  on  their  heri- 
tage, and  might  even  dispose  of  their  effects  in  favour  of 
friends. 

Oleg  maintained  the  sovereign  power  for  S3  jeun, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  Igor,  even  after  he  obtained  the 
age  of  majority,  had  any  share  in  the  government,  till 
the  death  of  his  guardian,  in  913,  left  him  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  throne. 

Igor  had  reached  his  40th  year  before  he  entered  on        37 
the  government  He  soon  discovered  marks  of  the  same    ^"^^j^ 
warlike  spirit  which  had  actuated  his  predecessor.    A-  ff^^"^ 
mong  the  nations  that  had  been  subjugated  by  Oleg,   ^* 
several,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  attempted 
to  regain  their  independence;  in  particular  the  Drev<« 
lians,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Uscha,  in  the  pre- 
sent district  of  Vrutsch,  were  the  first  to  rise  in  revolt 
They  were,  however,  s«dn  quelled,  and  punished  by  the 
imposition  of  an  increased  tribute.  The  Uglitches,  who 
inhabited  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  maintained 
a  longer  contest  for  then-  liberty.     One  of  their  princi- 
pal towns  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  ut  lut 
submitted  on  condition  of  the  trifling  tribute  of  a  mar- 
ten'd  skin  blackened  by  fire ;  as  these  furs  were  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  their  colotu*. 

Igor  6oon  had  to  contend  with  more  furmidable  ene- 
mies. The  Petchenegans,  a  nation  hitherto  unknovin, 
quitted  their  settlements  on  the  Yaik  and  the  Volg% 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Russian  territoiy.  These 
people  appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  powerful  and  war- 
like as  the  Varajies ;  and  Igor  finding  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  them  m  arms,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
About  five  years  after,  disputes  arose  between  the. new 
allies,  and  both  had  recourse  to  arms.  It  appears  that 
the  Riissians  were  finally  victorious,  and. the  Petchene* 
gans  were,  for  some  time,  disabled  from  giving  Igor  any 
fiirther  mo!estation. 

The  Russian  monarch,  in  imitation^  of  his  guardian,     An  941 
soon  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Grecian  empire.  Second  cx« 
where  depredations  might  apparently  be  made  with  im*  peditum 
punity.     He  equipped  an  immense  armament,  consist-  against 
ing,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  Russian  annals,  of  i  0,000  ^^JJf**"**' 
barks,  each  carrying  40  men,  thus  forming  an  army  ot  ^°^*' 
400,000  warriors.     With  this  immense  force  he  set  sail 
for  Constantinople,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,andwithout  anyostensiblemotive  forthus  infringing 
the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded  some  years  before  be- 
tween Oleg  and  Leo.     In  his  route  he  overran  and  ra- 
vaged the  provinces  of  Paphlagouia^  Pontus,  and  Bi^ 
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Ilufibia.  thynici,  plundering  the  tow^ns,  antl  butchering  the  inha- 
biUnts.  For  some  time  the  barbarians  met  with  no  op- 
position, as  the  imperial  troops  were  engaged  in  distant 
provinces ;  but  the  government  of  the  empire  was  now 
in  very  different  hands  from  those  which  held  it  during 
the  former  invasion.  The  Grecian  forces  were  well  ap- 
pointed, and  commanded  by  two  generals  of  approved 
ability  and  courage.  These  were  Theophanes  and 
Phocas,  of  whom  tbe  former  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
the  latter  the  army.  The  Russians  had  soon  cause  to 
repent  their  temerity.  Theophanes  attacked  them  on 
board  their  ships,  within  sight  of  the  Pharos,  and  throw- 
ing among  them  the  unquenchable  Grecian  fire,  with 
the  effects  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted, 
threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  many  plunged  in- 
to the  sea  to  avoid  the  fires  that  threatened  and  pur- 
sued them.  Their  vessels  were  dispersed,  shattered, 
or  consumed  by  flames,  and  great  numbers  of  their  crews 
perished.  The  remainder  reached  the  shores  of  Bi- 
tbynia ;  but  before  they  could  recover  from  their  con- 
sternation, they  were  met  by  Phocas,  who  fell  upon  them 
with  his  troops,  and  made  prodigious  slaughter.  So 
great  were  the  looses  sustained  by  Igor  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  that  he  carried  back  with  h«m  scarcely 
a  third  of  his  army.  This  second  jiaval  expedition  of 
the  Russians  against  Constantinople  took  place  in  941. 
Though  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  first  invasion  of  the  Grecian  empire,  Igor  was 
too  much  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  not  to 
risk  the  second  attempt.  Three  years  after,  lie  collected 
new  forces,  took  into  pay  many  of  the  Petchenegans, 
and  again  set  out  for  Greece ;  but  before  he  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  tlic  Taurican  Chersonesus,  the  emperor 
Bomanus,  informed  of  his  approach,  and  not  choosing  to 
hazard  the  result  of  an  engagement,  sent  deputies  to  the 
Russian  leader,  offering  to  pay  him  the  same  tribute 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predecessor.  With  this 
offer  Igor  complied,  and  once  more  retired  with  bis 
army. 

Igor  was  now  far  advanced  in  years ;  but  the  insati- 
able rapacity  of  his  officers,  ever  craving  fresh  spoils 
from  vanquished  nations,  impelled  him  to  turn  bis  arms 
Against  the  Drevlians,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fVom 
them  an  increase  of  their  yearly  tribute,    in  this  unjust 
attack  he  was  at  first  successful,  and  returned  loaded 
with  the  contributiona  which  he  had  levied  from  that 
people ;  but  having  dismisi^ed  great  part  of  his  troops 
with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  and  marching  with 
the  remainder  too  far  into  the  country,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  which  the  Drerlians,  now  grown  desperate, 
had  formed  on  his  approach  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Korosten.     The  Russians  were  soon  overpowered,  and 
30        Igor  being  made  prisoner,  was  put  to  death. 
An.  946.        Before  the  death  of  Cleg,  Igor  had  married  a  prin- 
Kegency  of  ^^^  ^f  ^  i^|j|  ^nd  daring  spirit,  named  Olga,  by  whom 
^^  he  had  cne  son,  Sviatoslaf ;  but  as  he  was  very  young  at 

the  death  of  his  father,  the  queen  mother  Olga  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Her  first  care  was  to  take 
signal  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Drevlians,  for  having 
bravely  defended  themselves  against  the  encroachn^ients 
of  t}Tanny  and  oppression.  These  people,  satisfied  with 
the  death  of  their  oppressor,  appeared  desirous  of  renew- 
i?  g  their  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  and 
tLeir  chief,  Male,  is  even  faid  to  have  made  an  offer  of 
his  hand  to  Igor's  widow.    Olga,  with  that  deep  cim- 


ning  and  concealed  malice  that  so  often  mark  the  cha-  ^*n««^ 
racter  of  the  despotic  leader  of  a  barbarous  people,  pre-  ^"^Y^ 
tended  to  listen  to  their  overtures,  received  the  deputies 
of  Male,  but  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  privately 
put  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  she  invited  a  larger 
deputation  from  the  Drevlian  chief,  which  she  treated 
in  the  same  inhuman  manner,  taking  care  that  no  tid- 
ings of  either  murder  should  be  carried  to  the  Drevli- 
ans. She  then  set  out,  as  if  on  an  amicable  visit,  to 
conclude  the  new  alliance,  and  having  proclaimed  a  so- 
lemn entertainment,  to  wiiich  she  invited  some  hund- 
reds of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Drevlian  towns, 
she  caused  them  to  be  treacherously  assassinated.  This 
was  but  the  first  step  to  the  more  dreadful  vengeance 
which  she  had  resolved  to  infiict  on  this  deluded  people. 
She  laid  waste  the  whole  country  of  the  Drevlians,  and 
in  particular  thetownof  Korosten,  near  which  Igor  had 
lost  his  life.  For  a  long  time  she  could  not  master  the 
place,  as  the  inhabitants,  dreading  the  horrible  fate  that 
awaited  them,  from  the  revengeful  spirit  of  Olira,  de- 
fended themselves  with  the  utmo-t  valour  and  success. 
At  length,  being  assured  of  clemency,  on  condition  of 
sending  to  Olga  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town,  they  sub- 
mitted ;  but  Olga  causing  lighted  matches  to  be  fasten- 
e<l  to  the  tails  of  the  pigeons,  set  them  at  liberty.  The 
birds  flew  to  their  usual  places  of  residence  in  the  town, 
which  were  speedily  in  a  conflagration.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  endeavouring  to  escape  the  flames,  fell  into 
the  handsof  the  Russian  soldiers,  planted  round  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  by  whom  they  were  put  to  the  sword. 

This  was  the  only  warlike  transaction,  if  it  deserves 
that  name,  which  took  place  during  the  regency  of  Ol- 
ga. Though  not  uncommon  in  the  annals  of  a  barba- 
rous people^  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  hand  down 
her  name  with  detestation  to  posterity,  had  she  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  panegyrists,  atoned  for  the  enormity, 
by  attempting  to  introduce  into  her  dominions  theChri- 
stian  religion.  ib 

Hitherto  the  Slavi,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations  who  Rdir«/ 
bad  taken  possession  of  their  territories,  were  Pagans ;  ^  ** 
and  their  religious  ceremonies,  like  those  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  were  marked  by  an  absurd  and  cruel 
superstition,  which^  under  pretence  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  being,  insulted  his  attributes,  and  increased  in- 
stead of  lessening  the  miseries  of  human  nature.    I'heir 
deities  seem  to  have  been  borrowed,  partly  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans, and  partly  from  the  Scythians;  but 
were  characterised  by  peculiar  names,  and  represented 
by  idols  of  complex  workmanship  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance.    Thus,  the  gid  Perune,  or  Perkune,  who 
was  the  chief  among  the  Slavonian  deities,  analogous  to 
the  Zeus  of  the  Grecian,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  was*personated  by  an  idol  whose  head  was  of 
silver,  his  ears  and  mustachios  of  massy  gold,  his  legs  of 
iron,  and  his  trunk  of  hard  incorruptible  wood.    It  was 
decorated  with  rubies  and  carbuncles,  and  held  in  its 
hand  a  stone  carved,  to  represent  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning.    The  sacred  fire  burnt  continually  before  it;  and 
if  the  priests  suffered  this  to  be  extinguished,  tlicy  were 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  flames,  as  enemies  of  the  god. 
Sacrifices  of  their  flocks  to  this  supreme  deity  were  re- 
garded as  trifling ;  his  altar  smoked  with  the  Llood  of 
captives,  and  even  the  children  of  his  worshippers  were 
sometimes  immolated  to  appease  his  ivrath  pr  pn^piii- 
ate  his  favour.     Superstition  h!is  in  all  ages,  tinged  tlie 
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fiands  of  its  pontiffs  with  blooil,  and  has  everywhere 
— ^  represented  the  Deity  as  a  cruel  and  malignant  being 
delighting  in  the  spectacle  of  suffering  humanity. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  light  of  Christianity 
*"^  began  to  beam  on  the  nations  that  occupied  tlie  banks 
^    of  the  Dniepr,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  conversion  of  tlie  queen  regent 
We  find,  however,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  Constantinople  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  initiated  into  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  tlien  sat  on 
the  imperial  tlirone,  received  the  royal  convert  with  the 
greatest  honour  andres^ect;  himself  conducted  her  to  the 
baptismal  font,  and,  inihe  character  of  her  sponsor,gave 
her  the  name  of  Helen.     He  dismissed  her  loaded  with 
rich  presents,  consisting  chiefly  of  thosefine  stuffs  which 
were  then  fabricated  only  in  the  east,  and  several  costly 
vases.     In  return  for  die  honour  she  had  received  at 
Constantinople,  Olga  promised  to  send  the  emperor  a 
quantity  of  furs  and  wax,  and  to  furnish  !iim  with 
troops:  but  as  she  delayed  the  performance  of  her  pro- 
mise, Constantine  despatched  an  embassy  to  remind  her 
of  her  engagements.     We  are  told  that  she  treated  the 
ambassadors  with  disrespectfullevity,  anddismissedthem 
•    with  frigid  compliments ;   so  little  change  had  baptism 
effected  on  the  insidious  disposition  of  the  Russian  prin- 
cess !     It '  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  her  example  had 
little  influence  on  her  son,  or  Uie  nation  at  large.     The 
liussians  do  not  seem'to  have  been  very  ardent  in  their 
religious  observations,  or  peculiarly  attached  to  the  opi- 
nions of  their  forefathers;  but  the  nature  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  the  character  of  its  disciples,  were  not  in  their 
eyes  sufficiently  striking  or  alluring  to  produce  any 
change  in  their  religious  system.    Olga  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  son  Sviatoslaf  to  embrace  her  new  religion; 
but  either  from  his  contempt  for  the  unwarlike  charac- 
ter of  the  Greek  Christians,  or  through  fear  of  the  ridi- 
cule to  which  his  conversion  might  subject  him  frpm 
his  young  companions,  he  disregardecl  her  solicitations. 
He  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  people  over  whcmi  he 
seems  by  this  time  to  have  assumed  the  chief  dominion, 
from  receiving  baptism,and  a  few  proselytes  were  made. 
Though  the  character  of  Olga,  even  after  her  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  intitle 
her  to  the  rank  which  she  afterwards  attained  among 
the  Russian  saints,  it  appears  that  she  had  given  her  son 
many  wise  and  prudent  instructions  respecting  tlie  go- 
vernment of  his  future  empire.  She  travelled  with  him 
round  the  country ;  superintended  theerection of  bridges 
and  the  making  of  roads,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  built  several  towns  and  villages,  and  found- 
ed such  laudable  institutions,  as  sufficiently  evince  her 
talents  fur  governing  a  nation.  She  died  about  the  year 
m       969>  At  a  very  advanced  age. 

^  It  is  probable  that  Olga  retired  from  the  administra- 

\m£,  tion  of  affairs  Sfion  after  her  conversion  to  Christianity ; 
for  we  find  Svi<!toslaf  in  full  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment long  before  his  mother's  death.  This  princ*  has 
been  considered  one  ot  the  Russian  heroes ;  and  if  a 
tliirst  for  blood,  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  Jisregard  of 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  be  admitted  as  the 
characteristic  s  of  a  hero,  he  deserves  the  appellation. 
His  private  life  wassuchas  to  render  him  the  favouriteof 
his  army.  Regarding  the  narrow  inclo^ure  of  a  palace 
4s  little  better  than  a  splendid  prison,  he  took  up  his 
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habitation  in  a  camp,  where  he  indulged  himself  in  no- 
thing more  delicate  or  costly  Uian  what  could  be  pro-  ^ 
cured  by  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army.  \\"  idiout 
a  utensil  tor  preparing  his  footl,  he  contented  himself 
with  cutting  up  the  meat  which  v/as  to  ibrm  his  meals, 
and  broil  ng  it  upon  the  coals  ;  and  this  meat  often  con- 
sisted of  horse  flesh.  If  Jie  kept  so  poor  a  table,  he  was 
not  more  delicately  lodged.  He  hid  no  tent,  but  slept 
in  the  open  field,  with  a  saddle  for  his  pillow,  a  horse-* 
cloth  for  his  covering,  and  lying  on  the  bare  ground, 
or  at  most  on  a  piece  of  the  coarsest  felt.  How  much 
influence  such  a  mode  of  life  must  have  h-^d  on  the 
minds  of  the  barbarous  soldiers  whom  he  commanded, 
is  .sufficiently  proved  by  the  experience  of  times  far  po- 
steriorto  that  of  which  wearenow  writing.  TheSwedish 
hero  who,in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  astoni.^h- 
ed  the  whole  of  Europe  with  his  mad  exploits,  fared  in 
a  similar  manner,  and,  like  Sviatoslaf,  became  the  dar* 
ling  of  his  troops.  Soldiers  willingly  share  dangers  and 
death  with  a  leader  who  submits'lumself  to  every  hard- 
ship, and  denies  himself  every  accommodation,  except 
wliat  he  can  enjoy  in  conmion  with  tliemselves.  43 

When  Sviatoslaf  had  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  An.  9$S. 
his  troops,  he  prepared  to  employ  them  in  those  ambi- 
tious projects  which  he  had  long  been  forming.  His 
first  expedition  was  against  the  Kozares,  a  people  who 
had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  sides 
of  MountCaucasus,  and  had  established  themselves  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  These  people  had 
rendered  tributary  both  the  Kievians  and  the  Viateches, 
a  Slavonian  nation  that  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka 
and  the  Volga.  Sviatoslaf,  desirous  of  transferring  to 
himself  the  tribute  which  the  Kozares  derived  from 
the  latter  people,  marched  against  them,  and  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design.  He  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  took  by  storm  their  capital  city  Sar- 
kel,  or  Belgorod.  It  is  said  by  some  historians,  that  he 
even  annihilated  the  nation;  and  certain  it  is,  that  from 
that  time  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Kozares.  44 

The  martial  fame  of  Sviatoslaf  had  extended  to  Con-  Mi«  alliimce 
stantinople;  and  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who  ^th  the 
was  then  harassetl   by  the  Ungrians,  assisted  by  his  ^'^^  *"* 
treacherous  allies,  the  Bulgarians,  applied  for  succours  P*"**' 
to  the  Russian  chieftaui.  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  enter* 
ed  into  between  them,  and  Sviatoslaf  hastened  with  a 
numerous  army  to  the  assistimce  of  his  new  allies.     He 
quickly  made  himself  master  oi'  most  of  the  Bulgarian 
towns  along  the  Danube,  and  was  so  elated  with  his. 
success,  that  he  determined   to  remove  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  Kief  to  the  city  of  Pereiaslavatz,  now         * 
Yamboly,  seated  on  the  shores  of  that  river.     He  waa 
soon  obliged,  however,  to  postpone  the  completion  of 
this  design,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  his  old  ene- 
nues  the  Petchenegans  had  assembled  in  great  num* 
bers,  ravaged  the  Kievian  territory,  and  laid  siege  to^ 
the  capital,  within  the  walls  of  which  were  shut  up  his 
mother  and  his  sons.     Sviatoslaf  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  his  family,   but  before  he  reached  home,  the  Pet- 
chenegans Had  been  induced  to  raise  the  siege  by  an 
artifice  of  the  Kievian  general.     Sviatoslaf  on  his  arri- 
val pursued  the  enemy,  defeated  them,  and  obliged  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  .^ 

He  now  resumed  his  design  of  establishing  himself  on  hj,  division 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  divided  his  hereditary  of  the  prin* 
domioions  among  his  chilciren.    He  gave  Kief  to  Ya-  cipaUty. 
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^^^  ropolk,  the  Dfcvli^H  territory  to  Ole.T,  incl  on  Vladi- 
^"^^"^^  roir,  a  natural  son,  born  to  him  by  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Olg^,  he  bestowed  the  eovernment  of  NovgoroiJ. 
On  his  return  to  Bulgaria,  however,  he  found  that  his 
affairs  had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The  Bul- 
garians tnkinjif  advanta/?e  of  his  absence  withhis  troops, 
nad  recovered  most  of  their  towns,  and  seemed  well 
prepared  to  resist  theencroachments  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  fell  on  Sviatoslaf  as  he  approached  the  walls  of 
Pereiaslavatz,  and  l>egan  the  attack  with  so  much  fury, 
that  at  first  the  Russians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  They,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  taking 
courage  from  despair,  renewed  the  battle  with  so  much 
success,  that  tliey  in  their  turn  became  masters  of  the 
field.  Sviatoslaf  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  soon 
recovered  all  that  he  had  lost. 

During  these  transactions  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
had  been  assassinated,  and  John  Zemisces,  his  murderer, 
had  succeeded  to  the  imperial  diadem.  The  new  em- 
peror sent  ambassadors  to  the  Russian  monarch,  requir- 
ing: him  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty 
with  Nicephorus,  and  ev  icuate  Bulgaria,  which  he  had 
agreed  to  occupy  as  an  ally,  but  not  as  a  master.  Svia- 
toslaf refused  to  give  up  his  newly  acquired  possessions, 
and  prepared  to  decide  the  contest  by  force  of  arms. 
The  particulars  of  this  campaign,  and  the  numbers  nf 
the  contrnding  armies,  are  very  differently  related  by 
the  Russian  annalists,  and  the  historians  of  the  Grecian 
empire ;  the  former  bta  in^that  Sviatoslaf  had  Rot  more 
than  10,000  mtn,  a»  d  yet  was  victorious  over  the 
troops  of  Zemisce- ;  while  the  Grecian  historians  affirm 
that  the  Hu*-sians  amounted  to  300,000,  but  were  de- 
feated, nnd  compelled  to  abandon  Bulgaria  by  the  su- 
perior skill  and  discipline  of  ti'.e  imperial  troops.  As 
far  as  respects  the  issue  cif  the  war,  the  Grecian  writers 
are  proba  ly  co-rect,  for  it  is  ce  tain  that  Sviatoslaf  re- 
treated towards  Russia  with  the  shat:ered  remains  of  his 
•rmy.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  reach  the  capital, 
for  huvin^%  contrary  to  the  advice  o^'  his  mo»t  experien- 
ced officers,  attempted  to  return  to  Kief,  up  the  dan- 
l^erous  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  he  wa^ intercepted  by 
the  Petchenegans  wear  the  rocks  that  form  the  cataracts 
of  that  river.  Afler  remaining  on  the  defensive  du- 
rirtg  winter,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  atid 
disease,  he  on  the  return  of  sprinir  attempted  to  force 
his  way  through  ihe  ranks  of  the  enemy :  but  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himfieif  killed  in  the  battle. 

It  is  said  that  SviatoUaf  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Russian  dominions  by  his  conquests  in  Bulgaria ; 
but  if  his  expeditions  in  that  quarter  terminated  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  related,  this  extension  must 
have  been  merely  temporary,  and  seems  to  have  had 
little  effect  in  increasing  the  power  and  resources  of  his 
45        successors. 
An.  973.         Yaropolk  the  sovereign  of  Kief  may  be  considered  as 
Succession   the  successor  of  SviaUislaf  on  the  Russian  throne  ;  but 
i#f  Yaio-     hjg  reign  was  ihort  and. turbulent     A  war  took  place 
*•  between  him  and  his  brother  Oieg,  on  account  of  a  liase 

assassination  committed  by  the  latter  on  the  son  of  his 
father's  fHend  and  privy  coimsellor  Svenald.  Oleg 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  other  brother,  Vladi- 
mir dreading  the  increased  power  and  ambitious  dispo« 
9ition  of  Yaropolk,  abandoned  his  dominions,  which 
vere  quickly  seized  on  by  the  Kievian  prince.  Vladi- 
niir  had  reared  among  the  Varagian.%  from  whom  he 
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soon  procured  such  tfuccours  as  enabled  him  to  nlake  Rnb 
effectual]  head  against  the  usurper.  While  his  natural  ^-t" 
couraive  was  thus  increased,  his  enmity  against  Yaro- 
polk received  an  additional  spur  from  an  affront  pot  on 
him  by  a  lady  whom  he  had  sought  in  marriage,  but 
who  despising  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  as  bein^  the 
son  of  a  slave,  h?id  rejected  his  proposals,  and  offered 
her  hind  to  Yaropolk.  The  vindictive  Vladimir,  on 
beirg  informed  of  this  insult,  attacked  the  possessions 
of  the  lady's  father,  put  both  him  and  his  two  sons  to 
the  sword^  and/)bliged  the  princess  to  accept  his  hand, 
yet  reeking  with  the  b!o«>d  of  her  father.  He  now  ad- 
vanced towards  Kief,  where  Yaropolk  was  by  no  meant 
p*.  epared  to  oppose  him.  The  Kievian  prince  had  in* 
deed  been  lulled  into  security  by  the  treacherous  re« 
ports  of  one  of  his  voyevodes,  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  Vladimir,  and  who  not  only  prevented  Yaropolk  from 
takingeffectual  measures  for  his  safety,  but  found  means 
to  raise  suspici<msin  his  breast  againstthe  tnhabitantsof 
his  capital,  which  he  thus  induced  him  to  abandon. 
The  Kievians,  lef\  without  a  leader,  opened  their  gates 
to  VUdimir ;  and  the  wretched  Yaropolk,  still  misled 
by  the  treachery  of  his  advi<*er,  determined  U>  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that 
this  would  have  availed  him  little,  as  Vladimir  seems  to 
hav^  determined  on  his  death ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  arms  of  his  revengeful  brother,  Yaropolk  was 
as^s^inated  by  some  of  his  Varagi-m  followers.  ij 

By  this  murder,  which  had  p  obably  been  planned  Aa.  liil- 
by  Vladimir^  the  c  mqueror  acquired  ihe  undivided  pos- 
session ot  all  his  father's  territories,  and  maintained  the 
sovereignty  during  a  long  reign,  respected  at  home,  and 
feared  abroad.  Indeed,  had  not  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  his  brother,  we  might  place  him  among  the 
mo^t  distinguished  monarchs  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  he  not  only  extended  and  enriclied  hi<(  empire, 
but  was  the  means  of  establishing  in  his  dominions  on  a 
firm  and  lastin^r  basis,  the  Christian  religion,  which 
though  intioduced  by  Olga,  appears  hitherto  to  have 
made  but  a  very  triflmg  progress.  .  .  ^ 

The  commencement  of  Vladimir's  reign  formed  but  yS^ 
a  continuation  of  those  enormities  which  bad  conducted  thsGie^ 
him  to  the  throne.  He  began  with  removing  Blude, 
the  treacherous  voyevode,  by  whom  his  brother  had 
been  betrayed  into  his  power,  and  to  whom  he  had 
promised  the  highest  honour«i  and  dignities.  Acconl- 
ingly  for  three  d  tys  he  sufferecl  Blude  to  live  in  all  the 
splendour  of  a  prince.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
thus  addressed  him.  *'  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise ;  I 
have  treated  thee  as  my  friend :  the  honours  thou  hast 
received  exceed  thy  most  sanguine  wishes.  To  day  as 
the  judge  of  crimes,  and  the  executor  of  justice,  I  con- 
demn the  traitor,  and  punish  the  assassin  of  his  prince." 
Having  uttered  these  words,  he  cjused  Blude  to  be  put 
to  death. 

He  displayed  still  more  the  perfidiousness  of  his  cha- 
racter in  his  behaviour  towards  the  Varagians,  who  had 
assisted  in  reinstating  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors; 
for  on  their  requesting  permission  to  go  and  seek  their 
fortune  in  Greece,  he  granted  their  request,  but  private- 
ly advertised  the  emperor  of  their  approach,  and  caused 
them  to  be  arrested  and  secured. 

Vladimir  engaged  in  numerous  wars,  and  subjected 
ieveral  of  the  neighbouring  states  to  his  dominioa.  He 
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^ised  OB  jMirt  of  the  Polish  territories,  and  compelled 
the  Bulgarians  who  dwelt  in  < he  districts  that  now  form 
the  government  of  Kazan,  to  do  him  homage.  He  sub- 
dued the  Petchenegans  and  Khazares,  who  lay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Kievian  state ;  he  re- 
duced to  his  authority  Halitsch  and  Vladimir,  countries 
which  are  now  called  Gallicia  and  Lubomiria ;  he  con- 
quered Lithuania  as  far  as  to  Memel,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  great  •part  of  the  modem  Livonia. 
'  His  conduct  after  these  successes  by  no  means  prog- 
nosticated his  future  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion. 
None  of  the  Russian  monarchs  appear  to  have  been 
more  devout  in  the  adoration  of  tlieir  heathen  deities 
than  Vladimir.  It  was  usual  for  him  to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  success  which  they  had  granted  to 
his  arms ;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  by  offering  on  their 
altars  a  part  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  war.  On 
one  occasion  his  piety  extended  so  far,  that  he  resolved 
on  selecting  one  of  his  own  subjects  as  the  object  of  his 
«acrifice,  thinking  that  he  should  thus  more  worthily 
testify  his  gratitude  for  the  signal  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived from  heaven.  His  choice  fell  on  a  young  Va- 
ragian,  the  son  of  a  Christian,  and  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  The  unhappy  father  re- 
fused the  demanded  victim ;  the  people  enraged  at 
deeming  their  prince  and  their  religion  insulted  by  the 
refusal,  assailed  the  house  of  the  Christian,  and  having 
burst  open  the  doors,  butchered  Ix>th  the  father  and  the 
son,  folded  in  mutual  embraces. 

Yet  this  furious  Pagan,  and  bloody  warrior,  after- 
wards became  a  most  zealous  Christian,  and  a  shining 
example  to  his  subjects  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  circumstances  tiiat  led  to  these  important  changes 
•re,  as  well  as  the  martial  achievements  of  this  favourite 
prince,  related  with  great  minuteness  by  the  Russian 
annalists,  and  give  this  part  of  their  chronicles  the  air 
rather  of  a  historical  romance,  than  a  narrative  of  facts. 
We  are  told  that  the  fame  of  Vladimir^s  military  ex- 
ploits had  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  that  each  courted  his  alliance,  and  strove 
to  render  this  more  lasting  by  engaging  him  in  the  ties 
of  the  same  religion  with  themselves.  In  particular  the 
Grecian  emperors  sent  to  him  a  philosopher,  whose  ex- 
hortations, though  they  did  not  at  first  induce  Vladimir 
to  embrace  the  Greek  ritual,  at  least  succeeded  in 
giving  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  it ;  so  that  the  phi- 
kwopher  was  entertained  with  respect,  and  returned 
home  loaded  with  presents.  We  are  also  told,  that,  de^ 
termined  to  act  in  the  most  impartial  manner  with  re- 
spect to  the  several  religions  which  he  had  l)een  invit- 
ed to  embrace,  he  dispatched  persons  remarkable  for 
their  wisdom  and  sagacity,  to  visit  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, observe  the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  that 
distinguished  them,  and  report  to  him  the  result  of 
their  observations.  On  the  return  of  these  deputies, 
the  report  of  those  who  had  visited  the  churches  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  witnessed  the  imposing  splendour  of  re- 
ligiooB  adoration,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
Greek  priests,  in  the  superb  basil  icum  of  St  Sophia, 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  Vladimir,  that  he  determined 
en  embracing  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the 
obsjervances  of  the  Greek  church.  Though  he  resol- 
ved on  baptism,  he  was  too  proud  to  seek  from  the 
Greek  emperor  a  priest,  by  whom  the  solemn  ordinance 
might  be  performed.  With  a  savage  ferocity  worthy 
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of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  determined  to  gain 
by  conquest  wliat  his  haughty  soul  disdained  to  ac-  ^'•nr^^ 
quire  by  request,  lie  assembled  an  army  selected  from 
all  the  nations  of  which  his  empire  was  composed,  and 
marching  to  Taurida,  laid  siege  to  Theodosia,  a  town 
even  then  of  great  repute,  and  which  conuuunded  the 
whole  Chersonesus.  On  sitting  down  before  tlie  walls 
of  this  place,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  up  the  following 
characteristic  prayer :  *' O  God  grant  me  thy  help  t» 
take  this  town,  that  I  may  carry  from  it  Christians  and 
prie&ts,  to  instruct  me  and  my  people,  and  convey  the 
true  religion  into  my  dominions."  His  prayer  was  at 
length  granted ;  and,  rather  by  stratagem  than  force,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  through  it,  of 
the  whole  Crimea.  He  might  now  have  received 
baptism ;  but  his  desire  of  being  initiated  into  the 
Christian  faith  seems  to  have  been  excited  more  by  am- 
bition than  by  true  devotion.  His  ruling  passion  pro- 
mised to  be  amply  gratified  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Grecian  emperors,  as  he  would  thus  acquire  some  legal 
claim  on  the  territories  which  they  possessed.  He  there- 
fore demanded  in  marriage,  Anna,  the  sister  of  Basiliua 
and  Constantine,  who  jointly  held  the  imperial  dignity, 
threatening,  that  if  they  refused  his  proffered  alliance, 
he  would  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  After  some  de- 
liberation, Uie  emperors  complied,  on  condition  that 
Vladimir  and  his  people  should  become  Christians ;  and 
these  conditions  being  accepted,  the  Russian  monardi 
was  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Basilius,  received  the 
Grecian  princess,  and,  as  the  reward  of  his  victories, 
carried  off  several  popes  and  archimandrites,  together 
with  sacred  vessels  and  church  books^  images  of  saints, 
and  consecrated  rclicks.  ^| 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  considerations  that  His  Utxm 
swayed  with  Vladimir  in  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  dbsnctw. 
faith,  it  is  certain  that  his  new  religion  had  the  happiest 
influence  on  his  future  life  and  conduct  He  not  only 
abjured  idolatry  himself,  and  destroyed  the  idols  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  raised  in  h's  dominions,  but  used 
evefy  exertion  to  persuade  and  compel  his  subjects  to 
follow  his  example.  Before  his  conversion,  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  five  wives,  and  800  concubines,  but 
after  he  became  a  Christian,  he  maintained  an  unshaken 
fidelity  towards  the  imperial  princess.  As  a  Pagan  he 
had  been  lavish  of  human  blood,  and  set  but  a  ti  ifiing 
value  on  the  life  of  a  man ;  but  after  he  liad  adopted  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  sen- 
tence to  death  a  single  highway  robber.  His  former 
delight  had  been  in  storming  towns  and  gaining  battles; 
but  he  now  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  building 
churches,  and  endowing  seminaries  of  education.  He 
encouraged  the  raising  of  new  cities  and  towns ;  peopled 
the  waste  districts  of  his  country  with  the  prisoners 
whom  he  had  taken  in  war ;  and  not  only  conducted 
himself  as  a  sovereign  who  consulted  tlie  welfare  of  his 
dominions,  but  displayed  many  amiable  qualities  that 
highly  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  On  great  festivals, 
he  was  accustomed  to  give  entertainments  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital,  and  to  send  refreshments  to  those 
who  were  prevented,  by  sickness  or  infirmity,  from  at- 
tending the  public  feast  By  these  marks  of  regard  to 
the  general  and  individual  interests  of  his  people,  he 
contributed  to  win  them  from  the  old  religion,  and  to 
give  them  a  taste  for  the  new  doctrines  which  he  profes- 
sed.    By  showing  that  Christianity  had  made  him  both 
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a  tnMet  irnd  &  wiser  priade^  he  insured  from  his  people 
a  respect  for  the  new  religion^  while  the  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles  could  not  fail  to  in-^ 
fluence  the  minds  of  the  inferior  orders.  Having  one 
day  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Kief  to  repair  next  morning  to  the  lianks  of  the  river 
to  be  baptized,  the  people  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order, 
observing  that  if  it  were  not  good  to  be  baptized,  the 
prince  and  the  boyars  would  never  submit  to  the  cere« 
mony. 

Tbeestablishmentof  Christian]^ in  the  Russian  domi- 
nions, forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  inihe 
reign  of  Vladimir,  and  gives  him  a  much  juster  claim 
to  the  title  of  Great,  which  has  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  historians,  than  all  his  numerous  victones.  We 
have  therefcnre  dwelt  on  it  with  the  greater  minuteness. 
Indeed  the  latter  transactions  of  bis  reign  afford  but 
little  interest.  His  last  days  were  embittered  by  do- 
mestic vexations  ;  his  wife  and  one  of  his  favourite  sons 
died  Img  before  him,  and  another  of  his  sons,  Yaroalaf, 
On  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  government  of  Novi^o- 
rod,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege,  and  applied 
to  the  Varagians  for  assistance  against  his  father.  The 
aged  Vladimir,  compelled  to  march  against  a  rebellions 
son,  died  with  grief  upon  the  road,  after  a  long  and  glo* 
tious  reign  of  35  years. 

The  character  of  thia  monarch  may  be  easily  collect- 
ed from  the  account  we  have  given  of  tbe  transactions 
that  marked  his  reign.  He  had  certainly  great,  if  not 
amiable  qualities  ;  and  if  he  failed  m  comvnixnicattng  to 
his  subjects  the  seal  fot  civilization  and  improvement 
which  he  himself  possessed,  it  was  the  fault  rather  of  the 
times,  than  of  the  instructor.  His  country  remained 
barbinroiis,  because  barbarism  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  the  monarch  himself  rose  but  little  above 
the  character  of  a  barbarian,  because  the  times  in  which 
lie  lived  did  not  admit  off  superior  refinement,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer  on  tbe  history 
of  Rus«ia,  that  ft  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  ri^e  far 
above  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  had  Vladimir  lived 
in  the  17th  century,  the  civilization  and  refinement  of 
Russia  might  have  been  imputed  to  him,  as  it  is  now 
imputed  to  Peter  the  Great 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  we  have  noticed, 
the  improvement  which  Russia  owed  to  this  prince  was 
great  and  permanent.  With  the  Christian  reltgi(»i  he 
imported  from  Greece  the  arts  which  thej  flourished  in 
that  empire,  and  ahnost  entirely  new-n^oJelled  the  Ian* 
guage  of  his  country,  by  engrafting  on  it  the  more  re- 
fined dialect  of  the  Greeks,  and  adopting,  in  a  great 
mea^uroi  the  letters  of  their  alphabet.      See  Philo« 

LOGY. 

The  dominions  of  Russia,  which  at  first  consisted  of 
•two  principalities^  that  of  Novgorod,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  and  that  of  Kief,  occupying  no  very  large  space 
on  the  e;istem  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  were,  by  tbe  victories 
of  Vladimir,  extended  westward  along  the  chores  of  the 
Baltic,  into  IJthuania  and  Poland  ;  southward  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  include  the  Crimea 
alid  great  part  of  the  Bulgariiin  territories* ;  while  lo  the 
eist  it  extended  to  the  Oka,  tbe  Don  and  the  Volga. 
He  still  maintained  the  seat  of  government  at  Kief,  of 
which  he  was  styled  grand  prince,  while  the  other  di- 
stricts were  either  tributary  to  that  prlncipdity,  or  held 
#>f  it  as  their  superior. 


Before  his  death,  Vladimir  bad  divided  his  extensive 
territories  among  his  twelve  sons,  reserving  to  himself 
and  his  immediate  heir,  the  grand  principality  of  Kief,  p^rthwa 
The  consequences  of  this  ill-judged  distribution  were  of  his  d* 
disunion,contention,andalmostperpetoal  warfareamong  minvms 
the  brothers.     The  most  respectable,  and  in  the  end  wK»gl> 
the  most  powerful  of  these,  was  Yaroslaf,  or  as  he  is  "■* 
commonly  called  Jarislaus,  prince  of  Novgorod.     Thia 
prince  finding  that  Sviatopolk,  who  had  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Kief  after  his  fiither's  death,  at- 
tempted  by  assassination,  orforce  of  arms,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  det«'mined  to 
resist  him  in  his  encroadiments.   Collecting  an  army  of 
Novporodians^  he  in  1016,  drove  Sviatopolk  from  KieO 
and  forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland.     Boledaus  waa  easily 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law,  as  he 
hoped  to  reap  i^ vantage  from  the  quarrels  among  the 
descendants  of  Vladimir,  and  not  only  regain  that  part 
of  his  dominions  which  had  been  conquered  by  tb<it 
prince,  but  enlarge  bis  territory  by  encroachments  on 
the  Russian  borders.  He  therefure  accompanied  Sviato* 
polk  into  Russia  with  an  army,  retook  Kief,  ami  obliged 
the  Novgorodian  prince  to  retire  with  predpiution. 
While  he  was  endeavouring  to  collect  fre^h  forces  to  re« 
new  the  war  with  Boleslaus  and  Sviatopolk,  the  latter, 
by  the  treachery  and  perfidy  with  which  he  treated  his 
Polish  allies,  contributed  to  his  own  downfall     He 
caused  great  numbers  of  the  Poles  to  be   secretly 
maseacred,  a  transaction  by  which  Bole$lau!3  was  so  in- 
censed, that  he  plumlered  Kief,  made  himself  master  of 
several  places  on  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  then  left  hia 
perfidious  son-in-law  to  shift  for  himself.     Sviatopolk 
now  sought  assistance  from  the  Petchenegans,  and  with 
an  army  of  these  auxiliaries,  offered  battle  to  Yaroslaf, 
not  far  from  the  place,  where-he  had,  four  years  before, 
caused  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  be  murdered.    The  con- 
test was  long  and  bk>ody,  but  terminated  in  favour  of 
Yaroslaf.     Sviatopolk  was  put  to  ffight,  and  died  soon 
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By  this  victory  Yaroslaf  acquired  possession  of  the  Rdgn  of 
greater  part  of  his  father's  dominions,  and  testified  his  Vu«i^ 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  given  him  by  the  Novgoro* 
di^ns,  by  the  atten;lon  which  he  paid  to  the  particular 
improvement  of  that  state.  He  drew  up  for  it  a  codo 
of  laws,  which  are  still  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
municipal  law  of  Novgorod.  He  also  exarted  hi»« 
self  for  the  welfare  of  other  towns,  and  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Yaroslaf  did  not  neglect  the  advancement  of  theAB.10<lt 
Chriatian  religion.  He  established  a  metropolitan  iu 
Kief,  and  thuH  gave  to  the  Russian  clergy  a  head,  who 
might  watdi  over  the  morals  of  tbe  infrrior  pastors»  and 
proviae  for  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  He  collected  several  books  in  the  Gireek  reli« 
gion,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  be  translated  into  the 
Russian  language. 

This  monarch  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1054,  and  An.  l^ 
to  have  reigned  35  yean.  He  followed  the  example  of 
bis  father,  in  dividing  his  territories  among  his  sons, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  dis:9er  si ons  which 
he  himself  had  witncs^eJ  from  such  a  p:irtition,  by  ex^ 
horting  them  on  his  death-bed,  to  the  most  intimate 
concord,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  th  «t  they 
would  be  respected  by  tlieir  subjects,  and  feared  by  their 
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ttieui^,  <ii)ly  while  they  contmued  to  a(A  with  unanU 
•Biity. 

We  know  little  of  the  piiooeadings  of  Yaroslaf 's  suc- 
.eessors,  except  that  Isiaslaf,  hfs  eldest  sen,  and  frranA 
prince  of  Kief,  had  frequent  disputes  with  his  brothers, 
'in  which  he  was  assisted  by  tlie  JPnlesi,  and  sopportecl  by 
liie  fnflaenee  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  During  these  dis- 
pites  he  was  once  expelled  from  his  dominions,  bat 
mgsm  recovered  them,  and  reigned  till  1078. 

From  the  death  of  Isiaslaf  to  the  begiimini^  of  the 
]  Sch  centfiry,  the  history  of  Russia  comprises  Iktle  else 
than  acontinued  series  of  intestine  commotions  and  petty 
WAf^fareswith  the  neighbouring  states.  The  same  system 
-of  dismemberment  was  continued  by  the  'Succeeding 
princes,  and  was  attended  with  the  same  reeult.  There 
were  during  this  period  not  fewer  than  17  independerft 
principalities,  tiiough  these  were  at  length  reduced  to 
eeven,  viz.  those  of  Kief,  Novgorod,  Smolensk,  Vladi- 
mir,  Tver,  Halitch,  and  Moskva  (Mosco).  Of  these, 
£ief  and  Novgorod  long  continueil  to  be  tlie  mo!it 
powerful,  though  they  could  not  always  mairttain  thehr 
superiority  over  the  other  principalities ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  period  which  we  have  mentioned, 
ifee  district  of  Vladimvr  erected  itself  into  a  grand  prin- 
cipality, and  became  at  least  as  powerful  as  Kic^'and 
N0\'gorod. 

In  the  supremacy  of  these  three  great  principalittcs, 
we  may  trace  the  division  of  European  Russia  mto 
Great,  Little,  and  White  Russia,  a  distinction  which 
long  maintained  its  ground,  and  in  later  times  gave  to 
•the  sovereign  of  this  empire  the  title  of  monarch  or 
emperor  of  all  the  Rusmas.  Great  Russia  comprehended 
tile  principality  df  Novgorod,  and  extended  northward 
to  the  White  sea,  eastward  to  the  river  Dvina,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Petchora  into  the  Uralian  mountains  ; 
while  to  the  south  it  bordered  on  the  district  of  Vladi- 
xnir,  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Medre* 
ditza,  and  to  the  west  on  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  in- 
cluding the  tributary  tribes  on  tlie  Baltic,  as  far  as 
Memel.  Its  capital  was  Novgorod,  little  Russia  ex- 
tended along  die  river  Ager  tb  the  north  above  the  Do- 
xietz  and  the  Oka,  on  the  east  4o  the  Folovtxes  and  the 
Petcheuegans,  while  to  the  south  it  stretched  as  far  as 
the  Tauricsn  Cherfonesus,  or  the  Crimea,  and  to  the 
west  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Goryn.  Th  iswas 
the  principality  of  Kief,  and  in  that  city  was  held  the 
^ceet  of  government.  The  principality  of  Vladimir  re- 
ceived the  name  of  White  Russia.  It  extended  north- 
ward along  the  Vo?ga,  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Great  Russia ;  to  the  east  it  bordered  on  the  possessions 
•of  the  Ugres,  and  the  territory  of  the  Mordvines, 
ctretching  down  the  Vo^ga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oka ; 
to  the  south  it  extended  along  the  Oka  to  the  principa- 
lity of  hiazan,  and  the  Bulgarian  territory.  The  me- 
tropdlis  of  this  division  was  at  first  Shuia,  atlerwards 
Kostof,  SuFdal,  and  Vladimir,  till  at  length  the  seat  of 
government  was  transftrred  to  Mo&co. 

The  principality  of  Novgorod  appe>ir8,  during  this  in- 
terval, to  have  been  the  most  respectable  for  its  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  rations,  and  for 
the  independent  spirit  of  its  internal  gi)vernment.  This, 
though  nominally  monarchical,  seems  to  have  posses5ed 
much  of  a  republican  character.  The  princes  were  evi- 
dently dependent  on  the  people,  and  some  ludicrous  in- 
stances of  this  dependenceare  related  by  the  old  histori- 


ans.   One  of  the  gi'and  princes  h^d  4o  mndi  dis[^]eJ8e<$    ftusna. 
his  people,  that  they  refused  to  pay  him  their  usual  obe-   '"^  h  ^ 
dience.     As  the  prince  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
little  influence  wfaidi  he  possessed  in  the  state,  he  em- 
ployed the  metropolitan  of  the  principality  to  negotiate 
«  reconcih'ation.    This  prelate  accoriltngly  wrote  to  the 
Novgorodians  in  the  following  terms.     *'  The  grand 
prince  has  «*t3d  wrong  towards  you,  but  he  is  sorry  for 
it,  desires  you  to  forgive  him,  and  will  behave  better  ■  tv^/l^V 
for  the  future.     I  will  be  surety  for  him,  and  beseech  Huu'fa, 
you  to  receive  him  with  honour  and  dignity  *.*  vol*  i- 

During  the  intestine  broils  that  attended  the  dismem-  P*  ^^* 
berment  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  the  ambition  of  its  jn^adj  of 
neighbours,  and  partly  the  folly  o^  the  contending  the  Pol«, 
princes,  who  solicitedtbeir  assistance  against  their  rivals,  &c, 
contributed  to  diminish  the  stren^h  and  resources  of 
Ae  empire.     In  particular  the  Poles  and  the  Hunga- 
rians availed  themselves  of  these  circumstances.  Invited 
into  Russia  by  the  rival  princes,  and  allured  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  they  readrly  lent  the»r  aid  to  any  of  the  par- 
ties.    By  ravaging  the  towns  and  villages,  carrying  off 
the  captives  into  Savory,  and  making  a  prey  xif  whatever 
appeared  most  useful,  they  quickly  recompensed  thenw 
selves  for  their  assistance.     The  Poles  seem  to  have 
i>eentnost  fiuccesiful  in  their  depredations,  and  to  have 
fully  revenged  themselves  ftxr  iheir  former  humilia- 
tion.^ CO 

ft  Is  ndt  surprisrngthat  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confu-  Invauon  of 
sion,  such  as  we  have  described,  should  hold  out  a  temp-  *k»  Tanmii 
tation  to  any  powerful  nation  to  attempt  at  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  people  who  ilhowed  that  they  were 
incapable  of  governing  thfteselve?.  Not  far  from  tlie. 
confines  of  Vladimir  and  Kief,  v:x.  in  tlie  neighbour- 
bood  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  wandering  hordes  ofltfon- 
goles,  or  Mongol  Tartars,  had  taken  up  their  residences 
These  people  appear  to  have  descended  fromth^aucrent 
'ScjTthians,  and  to  have  long  dwelt  on  the  cortfines  <£ 
the  Chinese  empire.  Hence  they  gradually  marched 
westward,  and  about  122S  arrived  on  the  shyrrs  of  the 
tea,  of  Aral,  uiifler  the  conduct  of  Tuschi,  s6n  of  the 
^famous  Tschinghis  Kl>an,  chief  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
many  of  whose  wariike  exploits  have  been  recounted 
under  the  article  Mogul.  From  the  Aral,  Tuschi 
conducted  his  horde  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  gradually  approached  the  Dniepr.  In  his  course 
he  attacked  and  overcame  the  Tscherkcsse.«,  or  Circas- 
sians, who  on  his  approach  had  joined  with  tho  Polov- 
tzes,  to  resist  the  terrible  enemy.  The  defeated  Polov- 
tacs  cave  notice  to  their  neighbours  the  Russians,  of  the 
approaching  storm,  and  invited  them  to  form  a  common 
cause  against  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Tartars 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Russians,  hoping  to  prevent 
their  alliance  with  the  Polovtzes,  and  thus  the  more 
easily  snbrlue  the  disunited  nations.  For  this  time, 
however,  the  Russians  were  true  to  their  own  interest, 
and  proved  firm  to  their  alliance.  In  concert  with  the 
Polovtaes,  they  assembled  an  army,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sist the  Incursions  of  the  Turtarf?.  Both  parties  met 
near  the  small  river  Kalka,  which  flows  into  tlfb  sea  of 
Asof,  and  a  furious  engagement  took  place.  The  Rus- 
sians fought  with  great  intrepidity,  but  the  Polovtzes 
thrown  into  consternation  at  the  furious  onset  of  the 
Tartars,  suddenly  betook  themselves  to  flight.  As  they 
formed  the  van-guard,  their  flight  put  the  Russian  army, 
which  was  drawn  up  behind  them,  into  such  complete 
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i)is«rder,  that  a  total  ro\)te  ensued.  The  prince  of  Kief, 
who  had  kept  himself  aloof  cliirini^  the  engagement,  at- 
fempted  to  resiivt  the  victorious  Tartars,  but  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

.  Had  the  princes  who  then  shared  among  them  the 
Russian  territories  firmly  united  against  the  common 
enemy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  stem- 
med the  torrent,  which  soon,  from  their  state  of  rival- 
ship  and  disunion,  burst  in  and  overwhelmed  them. 
About  1 3  years  after  the  defeat  on  the  Kalka,  another 
horde  of  Tartars,  headed  by  Baaty  Khan,  the  grandson 
of  Tschinghis-khan,  penetrated  into  Russia,  after  having 
attacked  and  defeated  their  neighbours  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Tartars  soon  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their 
name.  Wherever  they  came,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
was  laid  waste ;  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed  by 
fire;  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  children,  women,  and  old  men,  car- 
ried  into  captivity.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  approached  offered  a  compromise,  the  faith- 
less barbarians  affected  to  receive  their  submission ;  but 
immediately  broke  the  agreement,  and  treated  those  who 
surrendered  to  their  mercy  with  as  much  rigour  as  those 
who  had  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  and  had 
been  overcome.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  towns 
and  villages  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  to  receive  them 
as  conquerors  and  friends ;  death,  torture,  or  the  most 
ignominious  bondage^  was  the  reward  of  their  sponta- 
neous submission. 

The  first  state  which  they  attacked  was  Riazan,  the 
prince  of  which  applied  for  assistance  to  Yury,  common- 
ly called  by  hLstorians,  George  Sevoloditch,  grand  prince 
of  Vladimir,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  Ru>sian  princes. 
He  sent  them  a  few  auxiliaries,  but  they  either  came 
too  late,  or  their  number  was  too  small.  The  principa- 
lity of  Riazan  fell,  and  its  fall  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Pereiaslavl,  Rostof,  Susdal,  and  several  others.  Like  a 
furious  torrent  rushing  down  the  mountain's  side,  and 
irresistibly  carrying  with  it  all  that  impedes  its  progress, 
these  barbarous  hordes  rolled  their  rapid  course,  carry- 
ing in  their  train  fire  and  bword,  ravages  and  desolation, 
torments  and  death,  and  sweeping  all  before  thenir  in 
one  common  devastation.  They  now  approached  the 
principality  of  Vladimir,  and  no  array  appeared  to  resist 
them  on  the  frontiers.  They  advanced  unimpeded  to 
the  capital,  which,  left  to  its  fate  by  the  grand  prince, 
had  nothing  to  expect,  but  the  same  cruel  treatment 
which  the  neighbouring^  cities  had  received.  Yury, 
with  unpardonable  negligence,  was  celebrating  a  mar- 
riage feast,  when  he  ou^ht  to  have  been  employed  in 
collecting  the  means  of  defence  against  the  enemy,  of 
whose  approach  to  his  borders  he  bad  received  timely 
intimation.  The  city  of  Vladimir,  which  contained  the 
princess  and  two  of  her  sons,  was  left  to  the  protection 
t)f  a  chieftain,  totally  unquali6ed  for  its  defence,  ard 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  share  the  pusilldhitnity  of  their 
governor.  Instead  of  annoying  the  enenr)y  by  occasion- 
al excursions,  and  preparing  the  means  of  defending  the 
>vaHs  against  a  sudden  attuck,  they  gave  tbemstlves  up 
to. terror  and  despair;  and  a*  they  conceived  death  to 
be  inevitable,  they  prepared  for  it,  by  taking  the  habits 
of  monks  and  nui)S,  in  order  to  insure  to  themselves  a 
))lis^ful  departure.  A  prey  to  fear  and  despondency, 
the  city  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.     Thty 
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appo6ition,.qoicklymade  themselves  masters  of  the  place; 
when  they  cast  aside  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  ^^-nr* 
like  beasts  of  prey,  glutted  their  apprtite  for  blood  a- 
mong  the  wretched  inhabitants.  The  grand  princess, 
and  other  ladies  of  distinction,  dreading  the  brutality  of 
the  relentless  conquerors,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  choir 
of  a  church,  an  asylum  which  all  the  ass^urances  of  the 
Tartars  that  they  should  suffer  no  injury,  could  not  pre- 
vail on  them  to  abandon.  It  was  therefore  set  on  fire 
by  the  barbarians,  who  feasted  their  ears  with  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  women,  as  the  flames  sur- 
rounded them. 

Yury,  incensed  almost  to  desperation,  at  the  fate  of 
his  capital,  and  the  horrihle  death  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, was  determined  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the 
assailants.  He  assembled  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
draw  together,  and  though  his  army  was  greatly  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  Tartars,  he  marched  against  the 
enemy,  and  attacked  them  with  the  most  determined 
valour.  The  struggle  was  short,  but  bloody  ;  the  Tar- 
tars were  victorious,  and  the  body  of  Yury  was  found 
among  the  slain. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  vigorous  stand 
made  by  the  Russian  princes.  The  Tartars  pushed  for- 
ward with  rapidity,  and  successively  overpowered  the 
principalities  of  Novgorod  and  Kief.  In  the  latter  city 
they  found  immenise  booty ;  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  prevent  them  from  repeating  here  the  same  bloody 
scenes  which  they  had  acted  in  the  other  capitals.  The 
governor  was  preserved  fVom  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  by  tlie  courage  he  had  dis- 
pliyed  in  defence  of  the  city;  and  his  noble  demeanour, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  acquired 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  that  chief,  and  enabled  hiaa 
to  obtain  a  temporary  repose  to  his  country.  ei 

The  Tartars  had  now  established  themselves  in  the  SvooBam 
Russian  territories,  and  their  khan  or  chief,  though  he  of  B""" 
did  not  himself  assume  the  non«inal  sovereignty,  reigned  P""^^  ■" 
as  paramount  lord,  and  placed  on  the  throne  any  of  the  f„tut. 
native  princes  whom  he  found  most  obsequious  to  his 
will,  or  who  had  ingratiated  themselves  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  present^.     The  throne  was  successively 
occupied  by  Yaroslaf  IF.  Alexander  Yaroslavitch,  Ya- 
rcslaf  Yaroslavitch,  Vasilii  Yaroslavitch,  Dimitri  Alex- 
androvitch,  Andrei,  Daniil,  both  brothers  of  Dimitri, 
Mikaila  Yaroslavitch,  Yury  Danilovitch,   Alexander 
Mikailovitch,    Ivan  Danilovitch,  Simeon  Ivanovitch, 
and  Ivan  Ivanovitch.  6f 

Among  the  princes  whom  we  have  enumerated,  we  Si  Ale»a- 
must  particularly  notice  Alexander  the  son  of  Yaroslaf  ^^**^' 
II.  This  prince  was  installed  grand  prince  of  Russia 
by  the  Tartar  khan  in  1252,  and  continued  to  reign 
till  1264.  He  is  rea  arkable  chiefly  for  a  decisive  vic- 
tory gained  by  him  over  the  Danes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva ; — a  victory  which  procured  him  the  honourable 
surname  of  Neffsky  f//ie  aonqtieror).  This  victory,  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  1:^39,  while  Alexander  was 
governor  of  Novgorod,  under  his  father  Yaroslaf,  who 
then  reigned  at  Vladimir.  After  his  accession  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  engaged  in  a  suc- 
cessful war  with  Sweden.  This  prince  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Russians,  and  several  miracles  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  In  particular  it  is  said,  that  when  the 
pri^yer  of  absolution  was  offered  to  his  corpse  previous 
io  iiitermert  (a  r.ractice  long  customary  in  Russia},  the 
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I.  hand  of  tihe  dead  liody  opened  to  receive  it  His  re. 
"^  putation  for  sanctity  occasioned  hinato  be  ranked  anionjo^ 
the  tutelary  saints  of  the  Greek  church,  where  be  still 
holds  a  distinguished  place,  by  the  tile  of  St  Alexander 
Neffsky. 
^  During  these  several  reigns,  which  all  historians  have 
lus-  passed  over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the 
le  miseriei  of  a  foreign  yoke  were  aggravated  by  all  the 
calamities  of  intestine  discord  and  war;  whilst  the 
knights  of  Livonia,  or  brothers  of  the  short-sword,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  a  kind  of  milit-iry  order  of 
religious,  on  one  side,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catch- 
ing at  the  oppo' t  unity,  at  tacked  Russia,  and  took  several 
of  its  towns  and  eve.i  some  considerable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Russians,  whose  interests  were  in  tiiis  case 
the  same,  oflen  united  to  oppose  their  common  enemy  ; 
but  were  generally  worsted.  The  Livonians  toolrPles- 
kow,  and  the  Pules  made  themselves  masters  of  Black 
Uussia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  an  I  the  city  of  Kief.  Ca« 
aimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  conquests 
atill  farther.  He  asserted  his  pretensions  to  a  part  of 
Russia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Boleslaus  duke  of  Ka- 
litz,  who  died  without  Msue,and  forcibly  possessed  him-* 
self  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyslia,  Kalita,  and  Luckow, 
and  of  the  districts  of  Sanock,  Lubakzow,  and  Tre- 
bowla ;  all  which  countries  he  made  a  province  of  Po- 
land. 

The  newly-conquered  Russians  were  ill-disposed  to 
endure  the  government  cf  the  Poles,  whose  laws  and 
customs  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  those  of 
the  Tartars  had  been. '  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assetnbled  an  army  numer- 
ous enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  destitute  of 
valour  and  discipline.  Casimir,  undaunted  by  this  de- 
luge of  barbarians,  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 
'*•  About  the  year  1362  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  received 
Q^  the  sovereignty  from  the  Tartar  chief,  and  established 
i  of  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Masco.  This  prince  pos- 
sessed considerableambition,and  contrived  to  inspire  the 
c^  other  Russian  princes  with  so  much  respsct  for  his  per- 
son and  government,  that  they  consented  to  hold  their 
principalities  as  fiefs  under  Dimitri.  This  increased 
the- consequence  of  the  Russian  prince,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Mammai  the  Tartar  khan,  who  determined  to 
take  measures  for  maintaining  his  superiority.  He  be- 
gan by  demanding  an  increase  of  tribute,  but  when  Di- 
mitri seemed  to  demur  at  consenting  to  this  new  en- 
croachment, the  khan  not  only  insisted  on  his  demmd, 
but  required  the  granJ  prince  to  appear  before  him  in 
person.  This  requisition  Dimitri  thought  proper  to  re- 
fuse, and  prepared  to  support  his  refusal  by  force  of 
arms.  The  terror  with  which  the  Tartars  had  inspired 
the  inhabitmtsof  Russia  had  now  considerably  subsidcil, 
whde  the  hatred  which  the  Russians  bore  these  haughty 
masters,  was  kept  alive  by  the  barbarity  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  difference  of  their  religion.  The  Chri- 
stian ministers,  justly  dreading  that  the  Tartars,  in  their 
furious  progress, might  extirpaie  Christianity,  contribut- 
ed all  in  their  power  to  confirm  the  spirit  of  revolt  among 
the  people  ;  and  they  promised  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom to  such  as  should  fill  in  battle  against  the  infidels. 
Thus,  the  contest  into  which  the  grand  prince  deter- 
inined  to  enter  in  support  of  bis  authority,  became  ia 


some  measure  a  holy  war,  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  Riuria. 
national  religion.  This  combination  of  favourable  cir-  X^'Y^J 
cumstances  operated  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Dimitri^ 
and  the  princes  that  had  confederated  with  him,  that 
they  soon  collected  an  army  of  200,000  men.  With 
this  force  the  grand  prince  left  Mo^co,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  Don,  on  the  southern  bank  of  which  the  Tar- 
tars were  encamped.  Arrived  at  this  river,  he  led  it 
to  the  choice  of  his  troops,  either  to  cross  the  river,  and 
encounter  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  or  to  await  the 
attack  where  they  were.  The  general  voice  declared 
for  pissing  over  to  the  assault.  The  grand  prince  ac- 
coi'dingly  transported  his  battalions  across  the  river, 
that  he  might  cut  off  all  hope  of  escaping  by  retreaL 
The  fight  now  commenced,  and  though  the  numbers  of 
the  foe  far  exceeded  their  own,  the  Russians,  defended 
themselves  valiantly  ai^ainst  the  furious  onset  of  the  Tar- 
tars ;  but  as  these  barbarians  were  continually  relieved 
by  fresh  reinforcements,  they  appeared  to  l>e  gaining 
ground.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  re- 
treating across  the  river,  and  the  firm  persuasion  that 
death  would  immediately  transport  them  to  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  bliss,  restrained  the  Russians  from  a  ge« 
neral  flight.  At  the  moment  when  the  day  seemed  en- 
tirely lost,  a  detachment  of  the  grand  prince's  army 
which  he  had  sutioned  in  reserve,  and  bad  remained 
out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy,  came  up  with  unabated 
force,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Tartars,  threw  them  into 
such  terror  and  confusion,  that  they  fled  with  Mammai < 
at  their  head,  and  left  the  Russians  masters  of  the  field. 
This  contest  must  have  been  extremely  bloody,  as  we 
are  told  that  eight  days  were  employed  by  the  remains 
of  the  Russian  army,  in  burying  the  bodies  of  their 
slaughtered  companions,  while  those  of  the  Tartars  were 
left  uninterred  upon  the  ground. 

This  glorious  victory,  which  took  place  in  1380,  was 
attended  with  numerous  advantages  to  the  Russian  cause. 
In  particular,  it  taught  the  native  princes  that  the  Tar- 
tars were  not  unconquerable  ;  that  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  relieve  them  from  the  galling  yoke  under  which 
they  had  long  groaned,  but  mutual  union,  courage,  and 
prudence.  The  Tartars  appear  to  have  been  so  much 
humbled  by  this  defeat,  that  for  a  time  they  left  the 
Russians  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  recovered  liberty.  This 
forbearance,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Be- 
fore the  death  of  Dimitri  they  returned  with  increased 
numbers,  laid  siege  to  Mosco,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  was  at  length  induced  to  surrender,  and  Russia 
once  more  submitted  to  her  old  nfaslera. 

Dimitri  died  in  1SS9>  *^d  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^^  ^38§. 
Vasilii  Dimitrievitch.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  a  new  j^ .  ^^ 
incursion  of  the  Tartars  took  place,  under  the  great  VwSi. 
Timur  or  Tamarlane,  who  after  having  subdued  all  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  hordes,  extended  his  conquests  to 
the  Russian  territories,  carried  Mosco  by  assault,  and 
carried  off  immense  plunder. 

The  grand  principality  of  Vladimir,  or  as  it  may  now         ^^ 
be  called,  of  Mosco,  had,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cen-  ^^^' 
tury,  attained  its  greatest  height,  while  that  of  Kief  had  of  the  Rus- 
proportionally  declined.     This  latter  principality  was,  sian  princi- 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writinjj,  under  the  do-  politics  at 
minion  of  the  Poles,  having  been  seized  on  in  13^0  by  j{^  f ^/*^ 
Gedemin,  duke  of  Lithuania.  ccntu^ 

The  latter  end  of  the  15th  century  forms  a  splendid 
epoch  in  tbfi  Ruasian  historyj    At^this  time,  viz.  from 
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1462  to  \5(i5,  rei;TRed  Ivan  Vasilii'vitch,  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  John  Basilovit2.  This  able  prince, 
by  his  invincible  spirit  and  refined  policy,  became  both 
the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the 
firjBt  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur.  Observing  with 
indignation  the  narrow  limits  of  his  power  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Vasiliis 
the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to  resolve  within  him- 
self the  means  of  enlarging  his  dominions.  Marriage, 
though  he  had  in  reality  no  regard  or  inclination  for  wo- 
men, seemed  to  him  one  of  the  best  expedients  he  could 
begin  with  ;  and  accordingly  he  demanded  and  obtained 
Maria,  sister  of  Michael  duke  of  Twer,  whom  he  soon 
after  deposed,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries 
done  to  his  father,  and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  ter- 
ritories of  Mosco.  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  nam- 
ed Ivan,  who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  longr ;  and 
upon  her  death  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Paleologus,*who  had  been  diiven  from  Constantinople, 
und  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  por- 
tioned this  princess,  in  hopes  of  thus  procuring  great 
lid  vantage  to  the  Romish  religion  :  but  his  expectations 
•were  frustrated,  Sophia  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Russia. 

Wliat  could  induce  Ivan  to  seek  a  consort  at  such  a 
distance  is  nowhere  accounted  for,  unless  it  be,  that  he 
hoped  by  this  means  to  establish  a  pretension  to  the  em« 
Yire  of  the  east,  to  which  her  father  was  the  next  heir; 
l)ut  however  tbat  may  be,  the  Russians  certainly  owed 
to  thiB  alliance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke. 
Shocked,  at  the  feervile  homage  exacted  by  these  proud 
"victors,  her  husband  going  tomect  their  ambassadors  at 
"some  distance  from  the  city,  and  'standing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say,  whilst  they  were  at  dinner ;  Sophia 
told  him  that  she  was  surprised  to  find  thatshe  had  mar- 
ried a  servant  to  the  Tartars.   Nettled  at  this  reproach, 
Ivan  feigned  himself  ill  when  the  next  deputation  from 
the  Tartars  arrived,  and  by  means  of  this  stratagem, 
avoided  a   repetition  of  the  humiliating  ceremoniaL 
Another  circumstance  equally  displeasing  to  this  prin^ 
cess  wa9,  that  the  Tdrtars  possessed  by  agreement  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  palaee  at  Mosco,  houses  in  which 
their  ministers  resided,  a  stipulation  which  they  had 
made,  at  once  to  shew  ^eir  power,  and  watch  the  ac- 
tions of  the  grand  pi  ince.    To  rid  her  husband  and  her- 
self of  these  unpleasant  neighbours,  Sophia  sent  a  for- 
mal embassy  to  the  khan,  to  inform  him/  that  as  she 
had  been  favoured  with  a  vii*ion  from  above,  command- 
ing her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  then  stood 
the  houses  of  tl>e  Tartar  minister^,  her  mind  could iint 
be  at  ease  till  she  bad  fulfilled  the  divine  command  ; 
she  therefore  dvsired  his  leave  to  pull  them  down,  and 
give  his  people  others.   The  khan  consented;  the  houses 
withintheKremlin(D)weredemoli^hed,and  no  new  ones 
being  provided,  the  Tartar  residents  wereoljligedtoleave 
Mosco,  an  affront  which  their  prince  wa9  not  able  to  re- 
venge, es  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Poles. 
Ivan  takins:  advaiitaiie  ot  this  circura stance,  and  hav- 
ing gradually  increiased  his  forces,  now  openly  disclaim- 
ed ail  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  thtir  territo- 


ries, and  made  himself  master  of  Kuan.  Here  he  wai 
solemnly  crowned  with  a  diadem  which  is  said  to  be  the  ^""^J^" 
same  that  is  still  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  Rus^an 
sovereigns.  This  took  place  abaut  the  year  1470,  and 
led  to  a  complete  emancipation  of  Russia  from  the  Tar- 
tar dominion.  Ivan  afterwards  carried  his  arms  against 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  province  of  Permia,  with 
Asiatic  Bulgaria,  and  great  part  of  Lapland,  soon  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  the  great  Novgorod,  a  city  then  so 
famous  tbat  the  Russians  were  accustomed  to  intimate 
their  idea  of  its  importance  by  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion. Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novgorod  ?  was 
reduced  by  his  ^nerals  after  a  seven  years  siege,  and 
yielde<l  immense  treasure.  This  place  was  so  wealthy, 
iknt  Alexander  Witold,  prince  of  Lithuania,  to  whom 
the  Novgorodians  were  then' tributary,  derived  from  it 
a  yearly  contribirtion  of  100,000  rubles.  The  booty 
carried  off  by  Ivan  to  Mosco,  is  said  to  have  consisted 
trf  SOO  cart  loads  nf  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  furs,  cloths,  and  other 
merchandise.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  whidi  had  been 
awed  by  his  presence,  the  discontents  excited  at  bis 
violent  measures  broke  out  into  acts  of  mutiny,  on 
which  he,  in  1485,  carried  off  50  of  the  -princii»l  fin* 
milieS,  and  distributed  them  thTou|B(h  several  of  tlus  Rtt»- 
Bian  towns.  He  afterwards  carried  off  some  tbousands 
of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them 
'by  more  loyal  subjects  ifrom  other  places.  By  these  pro- 
ceedings the  flourishing  commerce  of  this  city  received 
a  considerable  shock,  and  it  suffered  still  more  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  the  German  merchants,  and  the  oon- 
fiscat  ion  of  their  effects.  Indeed  from  this  perioi  Nov- 
gorod never  recovered  its  former  splendour.  W  ^ 

After  his  reduction  of  Novgorod,  Ivan  invaded  the  Hinni«* 
territories  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  in  consequence,  as  ^  ^^ 
we  are  told,  of  an  affVont  offered  to  him  by  the  inha-  j^j^ 
bitants  of  Reval.     Here,  however,  he  met  with  a  stout 
resistance,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  pro- 
gress.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  the  Kazi- 
nian  Tartars,  who,  though  humbled,  had  continued  to 
inhabit  that  district,  made  a  hard  struggle  to  shake  off 
the  Russian  yoke  that  had  been  imposed  on  tbem  ;  bdt 
Ivan  had  established  his  authority  too  firmly  for  them  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  during  his  life.     He  died  in 
1 505,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vasilii  Ivanovitch, 
commonly  called  Basilius  III. 

The  Tartars  of  Kazan  werestill  suffered  to  maintain  a  Ab»  '^ 
shew  of  independency,  by  electing  their  own  khans;  but 
a  Russian  noMe,  under  the  denomination  of  voivode  y^ 
was  associated  with  the  khan  in  the  government,  and 
took  care  that  the  administration  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  interest*  of  his  master. 
About  14  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan,  however,  the 
Tartars  resolved  to  overturn  so  humiliating  an  admini- 
stration. They  murdered  the  Russian  voivode,  expel- 
led their  nominal  khan,  and  united  themselves  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Crimea.  With  their  assistance 
they  assembled  amightyforce,entered  the  Russian  domi- 
nions, and  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  giites  of  Mos- 
co.   The  grand  pi  ince  V«3ilii  found  himself  at  that  time 
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(d)  The  Kremlin  is  a  qu-trter  of  Mo«co,  where  stands  the  palace  of  the  taars^  first  bttilt  of  stone  by  Pimitri 
Ivanovitch  Dowski  in  13()7»     See  Mosc*. 
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unable  to  resist  the  barbarians,  and  therefore  purchased 
an  exemption  from  general  pillage  by  great  presents, 
and  a  promise  of  renewed  allegiance.     The  Tartars  re- 
tire<l,  but  carried  off  immense  booty,  and  nearly  300,000 
prisonei^,  the  greater  part  of  whom  tliey  sent  to  Theo- 
dosia  it]  the  Cnmea,  and  sold  them  to  the  Turks.  Thia 
humiliation  of  Vasilii  did  not,  however,  long  continue, 
and  he  wns  soon  enabled  to  make  head  against  the  Tar- 
tars, and  to  recover  possession  of  the  cit^  Kazan,  and  of 
Pscove,  a  city  which  had  been  built  by  the  princess 
Olga,  and  was  Uie  gre^t  rival  of  Novgorod  in  wealth 
and  commercial  importance.     Under  this  prince  all  the 
principalities  of  Russia  were  once  more  united,  and  they 
have  remained  ever  since  under  the  dominion  pf  one  so- 
Tereign. 
1533.      ^^  ^^  under  tlie  son  and  successor  of  Vasilii,  Ivan  IV. 
72       or,  as  he  is  sty  1  ed  by  the  Russian  historians,  I  van  VasiHi- 
Va«-  vi  tch  1 1,  that  Russia  completely  eman  cipated  herself  from 
^  ^^    her  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  acquired  a  vast  acces-i 
sicm  of  territory,  which  extended  her  empire  into  the 
north-east  of  Asia,  and  rendered  her  for  the  first  time, 
superior  in  extent  to  any  state  that  had  appeared  since 
the  Roman  empire.  Vasilii  died  in  1 533,  having  reign- 
ed 28  years^  and  lived  55,     His  son  Ivan  was  only 
three  years  old  whai  he  succeeded  to  the  tlirone,  and 
the  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent  during  his  mi« 
nority.     During  her  administration  the  state  became  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion.     She  seems  to  have  had 
no  talents  for  government,  and  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  so  that  the  ambitious  nobles, 
and  in  particular  the  undes  of  the  young  prince,  had 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  aggrandizing  them*' 
selves  at  the  expence  of  the  sovereign.    The  queen  mo- 
ther died  in  1  f>38 ;  ant\  though  the  names  and  charac- 
ters of  those  who  assumed  the  regency  after  her  death 
are  not  known,  it  appears  that  they  must  have  conduct- 
ed the  administration  with  c«iaiderable  prudence  and 
circumspection,  as,  when  Ivan  attained  his  ]  7th  year,, 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  with- 
out opposition  ;  and  from  the  important  trunsactions  in 
which  lie  immediately  engaged,  must  have  been  posses- 
sed of  considerable  resources. 
1547        In  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  gevarament  of  the 
73        state,  Ivan  displayed  so  much  prudence  and  manly  for- 
*^^      titude.  as  soon  raised  him  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
'*         his  subjects.     At  the  same  time  he  shewed  marks  of  a 
tyrannical  disposition,  and  irritability  of  temper,  which 
made  him  rather  feared  tiian  admired  by  his  friends, 
while  they  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to  his  neigh- 
bours and  his  enemies.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  contending  facti<»is,  and  to  suppress  thtse 
was  the  first  object  of  his  care.     In  the  choice  of  means 
for  efiecting  this,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
scrupulous,  provided  theytendedtotheaccnmpUshment 
of  his  aim  ;  and  in  punishing  the  offences  of  those  who 
apposed  his  f -.urpose,  his  violence  of  temper  not  unfre- 
qoently  led  him  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.     Fie  was,  however,  sticcessiul  in  his  great  de- 
sign, and  having  secured  the  dome>tic  tranquillity  of  his 
dominions  h(.  had  leisure  to  direct  his  attentioi;  to  the 
more  remote,  but  not  less  predominant  objects  of  his 
ambition. '    He  resolved  to  attempt  liberating  his  coun- 
try for  ever  from  the  dominion  o.  the  Tartars,  and  he 
pucceeded.  In  1351^  he  marched  on  army  in  the  depth 


of  winter  into  the  district  of  Kaoan,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  capita],  re:;ardless  of  the  murmurs  of  his  troops, 
who  loudly  and  openly  expressed  their  dislike  to  this 
expedition,  declaring  that  no  good  commander  would 
think  of  conducting  his  forces  to  sieges  and  battles  dur« 
ing  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  or  attempt  at  such  a 
season  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Uieir  quarters.  Exaspe* 
rated  at  these  murmurs,  he  determined  to  punish  se- 
verely the  principal  officers  who  had  contributed  to  fo- 
ment the  discontents  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  this  well- 
timed  severity  he  effectually  repressed  all  opposition  to 
his  will  74. 

Before  entering  seriously  on  the  siege  of  Kaaan,  he  'J".  "^ 
built  several  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tartar  terri-  ^^cmiti?.' 
tories,  by  which  he  hoped  to  awe  these  barbarians,  and 
preva:it  them  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  domi- 
nions. He  then  invested  Kazad,  and  in  the  year  1 552, 
made  himself  master  of  it  hy  the  new,  and,  to  the  Tar- 
tars, unheard-of  method  of  springing  a  mine  below  the 
walls.  We  are  told  by  some  historians,  that  the  city 
had  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  that,  during  the 
siege,  which  lasted  above  seven  years,  anoth^  alarming 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army;  that  Ivan  was 
in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  abandon  Uie  enterprise,  and  retire  to  Mosco,  where 
he  made  an  example  of  tlie  chief  mutineers,  and  again 
returned  to  the  siege  of  Kaean.  How  far  this  statement 
is  to  be  relie<l  on,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine ;  but 
perhaps  this  mutiny  is  confounded  with  that  which  we 
have  idready  noticed,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enterprise. 

As  Kazan  was  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  much  rigour;  and  the  slaughter  was  so 
dreadful,  that  even  the  flinty  heart  of  Ivan  is  said  to 
have  relented  at  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  which  struck 
his  sight  on  entering  the  city.  The  inhabitants  that 
escaped  slaughter,  and  the  remains  of  the  Tartars,  were 
offered  mercy  on  condition  that  they  should  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  By  this  important  conquest  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Tartars,  which  had  (^pressed  the  Russians 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  completely  and  per- 
manently  overthrown..  ,    '^^ 

About  two  years  after  he  had  abolished  the  power  of  ?^  ^^J 
the  Tartars,  he  extended  his  conquests  eastward  to  the  Russian  t«. 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  took  possession  of  the  terri-  ritories. 
tory  that  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  round  the 
city  of  Astracan,  which  was  also  inliabited  by  the  Tar* 
tar  hordes^.  76 

Ivan,  as  well  as  his  grandfather,  had  found  it  neces-  "^  ^^^* 
sary  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod ;  but  in  Jf^™^ 
the  year  1 570,  this  city  being  suspected  of  forming  a  ^d. 
piot  for  delivering  itself  and  tlie  surrounding  territory 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland,  felt  still  more 
severely  tiie  effects  of  his  vengeance.   All  u  ho  had  been 
in  any  deg  ee  implicat*  d  in  the  conspiracy,  to  the  num- 
ber of  25,000,  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  city  of  Ps  ovc  was  t  'reatened  with  a  similar  prp- 
scripiion ;  but  Ivan,  on  their  voluntary  submission,  con- 
tei'te<i  himself  with  the  execution  <if  a  few  monks,  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  pf  the  most  opulent  in- 
habitants. It  is  not  surprising  that  acts  like  these  should  ^ 
have  given  to  this  prince  the  names  of  tefriLle  tnd  (y- 
rnnt,  by  which  historians  have  occasionally  distinguished 
him ;   though  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary^  that  he 
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shoulJ  have  retjincd  so  Aiucli  Interest  in  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  that  when,  to  try  their  attachment,  he,  in 
J  575,  abtlicuted  tlie  government,  and  letained  only  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Mosco,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
loudly  expressed  their  wish  fur  him  to  resume  the  admi- 
ni.vtration  of  affairs.  We  can  account  for  this,  only  by 
considering  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted  for  the 
improvement  and  civilization  of  his  people.  These 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He 
promulgated  a  new  code  ot*  laws,  cr/mposed  partly  of 
fiuch  ancient  statutes  as  still  were  in  force,  and  were  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  and  partly  of  new  regulations, 
which  he  either  contrived  himself,  or  adopted  from  the 
neighbouring  states.  He  found  it  necessary,  however, 
to  render  many  of  these  laws  extremely  severe,  though 
tlieir  execution  was  most  frequently  examplified  in  the 
persons  of  his  nobles,  whose  perverseness  and  obstinacy 
seemed  unconquerable  by  more  lenient' measures. 

Ivan  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  especially  with  Germany,  for  which  coun- 
•our»e  with  try  he  seem?  to  have  bad  a  very  particular  esteem. 
4bc  neigh-    Early  in  hi^  reign,  viz.  in  1 547.  h^  sent  a  splendid  em- 
hbssy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  requesting  him  to  per-  • 
rait  a  number  of  German  artists,  mechanics,  and  literary 
men,  to  estab^sh  themselves  in  Russia.   Charles  readily 
complied  with  his  request,  and  several  hundred  volun- 
teers were  collected  and  assembled  at  Lubeck,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  through  Livonia  to  Mosco.    The 
Xubeckers,  however,  jealous  that  the  improvement  of 
the  Rusnans  in  arts  and  manufactures  might  render  them 
independent  of  their  neighbours,  and  diminish  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  that  had  longsubsisted  between  their 
city  and  the  principal  towns  of  Russia,  arrested  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  route,  and  in  concert  with  the  merchants 
of  Reval  and  Riga,  sent  a  petition  to  Charles,  requesting 
iiim  to  recal  the  permission  he  had  granted.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  measures,  many  of  the  German  artists 
returned  home,  but  several  of  them  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Lubeckers,  and  reached  Mosco  by  a  circui- 
tous route.  Ivan  endeavoured  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Livonians  by  inv  ding  their  country.  This  was  strenu- 
ously defended  by  the  Teutonic  knights  ;  and  these 
champions,  finding  at  last  that  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Rus- 
sian monarch,  put  their  country  under  the  protection  of 
Poland. 

The  Swedes  also  came  in  fur  a  share  of  the  Livonian 
territories ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  war  be- 
tween them  and  the  Russians.  Ivan  invaded  Finland; 
but  that  country  was  bravely  defended  by  William  of 
Furstenberg,grand  master  of  the  Livonian  knights,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  troops  of  Gustavus  Va«a  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Ivan  gained  much  in  this  expedi- 
tion, though  we  are  told  that  the  Livonian  grand  master 
ended  his  life  in  a  Russian  prison. 

In  1 55S,  an  event  happened  which  first  led  to  an  in- 
tercourse letwcen  Russia  and  England.  Some  English- 
men who  were  at  that  time  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
landed  on  the  sliores  of  the  White  sea,  where  soon  after 
twcen  Mng-  was  built  the  port  of  Archangel.     They  were  hospita- 
land  and       ^Ay  received  by  the  natives ;  and  intimation  of  the  cir- 
'*"'***         cumsance  being  conveyed  to  Ivan,  he  sent  for  the  stran- 
ccr^i;  and  was  eo  much  pleaseU  with  tlieir  abilities  and 
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deportment,  that  he  resolved  to  give  every  encourage*     Bosdi. 
ment  to  the  English  commerce,  and  tlius  open  a  ne^    *— ^y^ 
channel  of  intercourse  with  a  highly.polished  nation,  by 
which  his  subjects  might  obtain  fresh  incitements  tu  ac- 
tivity and  industry.     We  are  told,  that  his  afiection  for 
the  English  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  induce  him  to  form 
the  design  of  marrying  an  English  lady.  He  expressed 
the  highest  e«teem  for  Queen  Elizal)etl],  and  requested 
by  his  ambassador,  that  if  the  ingratitude  of  his  subjecta 
should  ever  compel  him  to  quit  Russia,  (a  circumstance 
by  no  means  improbable),   she  would  grant  him  an 
asylum  in  her  dominions.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
accidental  communication  betw een  the  Russians  and  the 
English,  that  England  first  engagefl  in  a  trade  to  Rus- 
sia, and  promoted  this  new  commerce  by  the   esta- 
blishment of  a  company  of  Russia  merchants  in  Lon- 
don. 80 
About  twenty  years  after  Astvacan  had  bern  annex-  !▼«  «»- 
ed  to  the  Russian  empire,  anew  acquisition  of  territory  ?^^ 
accrued  to  it  from  the  conquests  of  a  private  adven-  ^  ^^^ 
turer,  in  the  unknown  regions  of  Siberia.     The  steps  empiie, 
that  led  to  the  acquisition  of  this  immense  tract  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke. 

"  The  grand  prince,  Ivan  III.  hud  already  sent  out 
a  body  of  men  who  penetrated  across  the  Ingriun  moun^ 
tains,  and  traversed  all  the  districts  as  far  as  the  river 
Oby.     But,  amidst  the  urgent  aflTairs  of  government, 
the  discoveries  they  made  insensibly  fell  into  oblivion* 
Some  years  afterwards  a  merchant,  named  Stroganof, 
who  was  proprietor  of  some  salt-works  on  the  confines 
of  Siberia,  was  curious  to  gain  a  farther  knowledge  of 
that  country,  which  was  likewise  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
whose  khan  resided  in  the  capital  Sibir.     Perceiving, 
among  the  persons  who  came  to  him  on  affairs  of  trade, 
men  who  belonged  to  no  nation  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, he  put  several  inquiries  to  them  concerning 
the  place  whence  they  came,  and  once  sent  a  few  of  his 
people  vvith  them  back  to  their  country.     These  people 
brought  with  them,  at  their  return  from  the  regiona 
they  had  now  explOTed,  and  which  proved  to  bethis  very 
Siberia,  a  great  quantity  of  invaluable  furs,  and  thus 
opened  to  their  master  a  new  road  to  wealth.     How- 
ever, not  so  covetous  as  to  wish  to  keep  this  treasure  to 
himself,  he  sent  information  of  it  to  the  court,  and  the 
attention  of  government  was  once  more  directed  to  this 
country.     But  the  conquest  of  it,  and  its  conjunction 
with  Russia,  Was  reserved  for  an  adventurer  named  Ti- 
raoseyef  Yermak.  This  Yermak,  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  Don  Zosaks,  had  made  it  his  practice  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  caravans  and  passengers  that  occasionally 
frequented  the  roads,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  where- 
ever  he  came,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the 
search  of  the  Russian  troops  that  had  been  sent  out 
against  him  and  his  band,  which  consisted  oi  not  fewer 
than  6000  men.  On  their  flight,  he  and  his  people  ac^ 
c  denally  came  to  the  dwelling  of  Stroganof,  where, 
hearing  much  talk  about  Sibma,  and  being  per.ons 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  therefore  might  put  all  to 
the  hazard,  they  soon  formed  a  pi -n  to  penetrate  farther 
into  that  country,  and  there  seek  at  one  e  their  safety 
and  their  fortune.    After  numerous  struggles  and  con- 
flicts with  the  natives,  whi(hgreatlyvei!uced  their  num- 
bers, they  at  length  conquered  the  capital,  and  shortly 
after  the  whole  country.    Yermak  now  presented  the 
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la.  fruit  of  his  toilflonieand  perilous  victories  to  his  tzar,  (c) 
^  ^_j  Ivan^  in  hopes  of  obtaining  thereby,  a  pardon  of  his 
former  depredations,  which  was  granted  him  accord- 
ingly, by  Uie  building  of  several  towns,  and  construct* 
ing  a  number  of  forts,  the  possession  of  this  country  was 
soon  permanently  secured.  The  less  and  the  greater 
Kdbardey  were  also  added  to  Russia  in  the  reign  of 
Ivao.  This  tear,  however,  not  only  enlarged  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  empire,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and 
partly  by  accident,  but  he  resolved  to  reform  his  people, 
to  render  them  more  polished,  more  skilful,  and  indus- 
trious ;  but  this  he  found  to  be  the  most  arduous  en- 
terprise he  could  possibly  have  undertaken.  The  insu- 
perable impediments  which  threw  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  this  grand  work,  were  the  prin- 
cipial  incitements  to  those  frequent  acts  of  cruelty  and 
despotism  which  have  covered  his  memory  with  so 
deep  a  stain." 
^  Towards  the  close  of  Ivan's  reign,  a  prodigious  army 

^  of  Turks  and  Tartars  entered  Russia,  with  a  design  to 
r-  subdue  tlie  whole  country.  But  Zerebrinoff,  the  tsar's 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 
Sight  with  considerable  slaughter.  They  then  retired  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expected  a 
considerable  reinforcement;  but  being  closely  pursued 
by  the  Russians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  Uiem,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azof  on 
the  Black  sea.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.  The  Russians  then  attacked  their 
ships  there,  took  some  and  sunk  the  rest ;  by  which 
means  almost  the  whole  army  perished  with  hunger  or 
2       by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

^^^gg^  From  this  time  the  empire  of  Russia  became  so  formi- 
eo  dable,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could  hope 
to  make  a  total  conquest  of  it.  The  Poles  and  Swedes 
^  indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemie« ;  and, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  former,  the  Crim  Tartars,  in 
1571,  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  Russians,  who  might  have  prevented 
their  passing  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
came  within  1 8  miles  of  the  city  of  Mosco,  where  they 
were  totally  defeated.  The  tzar  no  sooner  heard  thu 
news,  than  he  retired  with  his  most  valuable  effects  to 
JL  well-fortified  doyster ;  upon  which  the  Tartars  en- 
tered the  city,  plundered  it,  and  set  fire  to  several 
churches.  A  violent  storm  which  happened  at  the 
aame  time  soon  spread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ; 
which  was  entirely  reduced  to  ashes  in  six  hours,  though 
its  circumference  was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire 
likewise  communicated  itself  to  a  powder  magazine  at 
some  distance  from  the  city  ;  by  which  accident  up- 
wards of  50  rods  of  the  city  waU,  with  all  the  buildings 
upon  it,  were  destroyed ;  and,  accorrling  to  the  best  hi- 
storians, upwards  of  1 20,000  citizens  were  burnt  orbu- 
ried  in  the  ruins,  besides  women,  children,  and  foreign- 
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ers.  The  castle,  however,  which  Was  stronglv  fortified, 
ooul'1  not  be'  taken ;  and  the  Tartars,  hearing  that  a  ^**  y  "^ 
formidable  army  was  coming  against  them  under  the 
ooramniid  of  Magnus  duke  of  Holstein,  whom  Ivan  had 
made  king  of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.  The 
war,  nevertheless,  continued  with  the  Poles  andSwedes; 
and  the  tzar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  some 
trifling  success,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suing 
for  peace ;  but  the  negociations  being  broken  olf,  the 
war  was  renewed  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Livo- 
nians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a  league 
against  the  Russians,,  gainedgreatadvatages  ever  them ; 
and  in  1 579>  Stephen  Battori,  whowas  then  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  leviedan  army  expressly  with  a  design 
of  invading  Russia,  and  of  regaining  all  that  Poland  Imd 
formerly  claimed,  which  indeed  was  little  less  than  the 
whole  empire.  As  the  Poles  understood  the  art  of  war 
much  better  than  the  Russians,  Ivan  found  his  undiscip- 
lined multitudes  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces 
of  his  enemies ;  and  their  conquests  were  so  rapid,  that 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which,  however, 
was  not  granted;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  number  of 
enemies  which  now  attacked  Russia  might  have  over- 
come the  empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jea- 
lous of  each  other  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
in  1 58^  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which 
the  Swedes  were  not  comprehended.  However,  the 
Swedes  finding  themselves  unable  to  effect  any  thing  of 
moment  afler  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  were  obliged 
to  conclude  a  truce;  shortly  after  which  the  tzar  having 
been  worsted  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died 
in  the  year  l58i. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  late  tzar,  Feodor  (or  as  he  is  An.  ]S8i. 
commonly  caUed,  Theodore)  Ivanovitch,  was  by  no  ^^ 
means  £tted  for  the  government  of  an  empire  so  exten-  JJ^JJ"  ^ 
sive,  and  a  people  so  rude  and  turbulentas  had  devolved  i^^jtch. 
to  him  by  die  death  of  his  father.  I  van. had  seen  the 
incapacity  of  his  son,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obviate 
its  effects,  by  appointing  three  of  his  principal  nobles  as 
administrators  of  the  empire ;  while  to  a  fourth  he  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  his  younger  son  Dimitri.  This 
expedient,  however,  failed  of  success ;  and  partly  from 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  administrators,  partly  from 
the  envy  which  their  exaltation  had  excited  in  the  other 
nobles,  the  affaurs  of  the  empire  soon  fell  into  confusion. 
The  weak  Feodor,  had  married  a  sister  of  Boris  Gudo- 
nof,  a  manofconsiderableambition,  immense  riches^  and 
tolerable  abih'ties.  This  man  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  agreeable  to  Feodor,  by  becoming  subservient  to 
his  capricious  desires  and  childish  amusements;  and  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  throughhis  interest  with  the  so- 
vereign, enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  ambitious  des'gns. 
He  had  long  directed  his  wishes  towards  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  he  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  attain- 
ment by  removing  Dinsitri  the  brother  ot  Feodor.  This 
young  prince  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  there  is  every 
t  3  A  reason 


(e)  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Vasilii,  the  predecessor  of  the  monarch  whose  transactions  we  are  now  relating,  the 
Russian  sovereigns  held  die  title  of  Velikii  Kniaz,  which  has  been  translated  great  duke,  though  it  more  properly 
denotes  grand  prince  ;  and  by  this  latter  appellation  we  have  accordingly  distinguished  tlie  preceding monarchs. 
Vasilii,  near  the  conclusion  d  his  reign,  adopted  the  title  of  tzar,  or  emperor ;  but  this  title  was  not  fully  esta- 
blished till  the  successes  and  increasing  power  of  his  son  Ivan  enabled  the  latter  to  confirm  it  both  at  home 
and  abroad :  and  since  his  time  it  has  been  universally  acknowledged. 
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reiMm  to  bglieve  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of 
Boris;  Peodor  did  not  long  survive  his  brother,  but 
died  in  1 598^  not  without  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  brother-in-law.  We  are  told  that  the 
tsaritza,  Irene^  was  so  much  convinced  of  this,  that 
she  never  after  held  any  communication  with  her  bro* 
ther,  but  retired  to  a  convent,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Alexandria. 

With  Feodor  ended  the  last  branch  of  the  family  of 
Ruric,  a  dynasty  which  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  power 
in  Russia  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  principality 
by  the  Varagian  chief,  viz.  during  a  period  of  above 
700  years.  On  the  death  of  Feodor,  as  there  was  no 
hereditary  successor  to  the  vacant  throne^  the  nobles  as- 
sembled to  elect  a  new  tzar ;  and  the  artful  Boris  hav- 
ing,  through  the  interest  of  the  patriarch,  a  man  ele- 
vated by  his  means,  and  devoted  to  his  views,  procured 
a  majority  in  bis  favour,  he  was  declared  the  object  of 
their  choice.  Boris  pretended  unwilhngness  to  accept 
the  crown,  declaring  that  he  had  resolved  to  live  and 
die  in  a  monastery ;  but  when  the  patriarch,  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  bearing  before  them  the  cross,  and 
the  effigies  of  several  saints,  repaired  to  the  convent, 
where  the  artful  usurper  had  taken  up  his  residence, 
he  was  at  length  prewiled  on  to  accompany  them  to 
the  palace  of  die  tsars,  and  wffer  himself  to  be  crownw 
ed. 

Boris  affords  another  example,  in  Addition  to  the  nu- 
merous instances  recorded  in  history,  of  a  sovereign  who 
became  beneficial  to  his  subjects,  though  he  hid  pro- 
cured the  sovereignty  by  unjustifiable  means.  If  we 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  historians  of  tho^e  times, 
Boria  was  a  mucderer  and  a  usurper,  though  he  had  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  his  favour ;  but  by  whatever 
means  he  attained  the  imperial  power,  he  seems  to  have 
employed  it  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  in  tnprovsDg  the  circumstances  oi  his  people.  He 
was  extremely  active  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce,  and  improve  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  Russian  empire ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  invited^ 
many  foreigners  into  his  dominiims.  While  he  exerted 
himself  in  securing  thetianquikiity  of  the  country,  and 
defending  its  frontiers  by  fisrts  and  ramparts,  against  the 
,  incursions  of  his  neif^bours,  he  made  himself  respected 
abroad^  received  ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  powers 
o£  Europe;-  and  after  several  attempts  lo  enlarge  his 
territories  at  the  expence  of  Sweden,  he  concluded 
with  tluit  kiogdom  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
aUiance. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  veign,  the  dty 
of  M09CO  was  desolated  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  fa- 
mines recorded  in  history.  Thousands  of  people  lay 
dead  in  the  streets  and  roads ;  and  ia  many  bouses  the 
fattest  of  their  inmttes  was  killed,  to  serve  as  fbod  for 
the  refit.  Pareots  are  said  to  have  eaten  theic  children, 
and  children  their  parents  ^  and  we  are  told  by  one  of 
the  writers  of  that  time  (Petrius),  that  he  saw  a  woman 
bite  several  pieces  out  of  her  child's  arm  as  she  was  car- 
rying it  along.  Another  relates,  that  £bur  women  ha« 
ving  desired  a  peasant  to  come  tooneof  their  bouste^  oa 
pretence  of  paying  him  for  some  wood,  killed  and  de« 
voured  both  him  and  his  liorae.  Tiiis  dreadful  calani it y 
lasted  three  years ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  enertions 
of  Boris  to  provi  je  for  the  necessities  pf  tjjo  ial^hiUnts 


of  Mosco,  we  are  assured  tliat  not  fewer  than  500,000     RvmU 
perished  by  the  famine.  \^^^ 

During  these  distresses  of  the  capital,  the  power  of  ^ 
Boris  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by  an  adventurer  j^***^  ^ 
who  suddenly  started  up,  and  pretended  to  be  the  young  der^H! 
prince  Dimitrt,  whom  all  believed  to  have  been  assas-  tri 
sinated,  or,  as  Boris  had  given  out,  to  have  died  of  a 
nudignant  fever.  This  adventurer  wss  a  monk  named 
Otrepief,  who  learning  that  he  greatly  resembled  the 
late  DimitPi,  conceived  the  project  of  passing  for  that 
prince,  and  emlcavourmg,  in  that  character,  to  ascend 
the  Russian  throne.  He  retired  from  Russia  into  Po* 
land,  where  he  ksd  the  dexterity  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  some  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  persuade  them 
that  he  was  really  prince  Dionitri,  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Russia.  The  better  to  insure  to  himself 
the  support  of  the  Poles,  he  learned  their  language, 
and  professed  a  great  regard  for  the  Catholic  rdigion. 
By  this  last  artifice  he  both  gained  the  attachment  of 
the  Catholic  Poles,  and  scquired  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whose  blessing  and  patronage  in  his 
great  undertaking  he  farther  secured,  by  promising  that, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  established  himself  on  the 
dirone,  he  would  make  every  exertion  to  bring  the  Rus- 
sians within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  To  the 
external  graces  of  a  fine  person,  the  pretended  Dimitri 
added  the  charms  of  irresistible  eloquence;  and  by  these 
accomplishments  he  won  the  affections  of-^  many  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Pelieh  nobility.  In  particular 
the  voivode  of  Sendomir  was  so  much  captivated  by  his 
address,  that  he  not  only  espoused  his  cause,  but  pro- 
mised to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  This 
respectable  man  exerted  himself  so  warmly  in  behalf  of 
his  intended  son-in-law,  that  he  brought  over  even  the 
king  of  Poland  to  his  party.  The  Kosaks  of  the  Don; 
who  were  oppressed  by  Boris,  hoped  to  gain  at  least  a 
temporary  advantage  by  the  disturbance  excited  in  &« 
vour  of  the  adventurer,  and  eagerly  embraceil  the  op* 
p(M*tunity  of  declaring  in  his  favour^  The  news  of 
Prince  Dimitri  being  still  alive,  soon  penetrated  into 
Russia ;  and  though  Boris  did  all  in  his  power  to  de- 
stroy the  illusion,  by  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
his  subjects  and  the  Poles,  and  by  appealing  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  murdered  prince's  mo^er  in  proof  of  his 
death,  the  cause  of  the  pretender  coiidnned  to  gam 
ground.  Many  circtunetanoes  ooneturred  to  interest  the 
Russian  people  in  favour  of  Otrepief.  He  had  prepared 
a  manifesto^,  which  he  caused  to  be  dispersed  tiirough 
the  empire,  and  in  whicfa  he  affirmed  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  Ivan,  and  asserted  his  right  to  Use  throne  then 
usurped  by  Boris.  The  courtiers  of  the  usurper,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  his  elevation,  pretended  to  be- 
lieve these  assertions ;  while  those  who  were  persuaded 
that  the  young  prince  had  been  murdered  by  order  of 
the  present  taar,  regarded  this  event  as  a  judgment 
from  heawen.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  appear  to 
have  been  persuaded,  that  the  pretender  was  the  real 
Dimitri  ;  and  as  they  believed  that  he  had  been  roira- 
Ottkuisly  preserved,  tiiey  piously  resolved  to  concur  wild 
Ibe  band  of  Providence  in  assisting  him  to  recover  his 
.  just  riiihto.  Thus,  before  he  set  foot  in  Russia,  a  nu- 
marous  party  was  focmed  in  his  behalf.  He  soo<i  made 
his  a;>pearan«e  on  the  fWmtiers  with  a  regiment  of  Po« 
U^  troops,  and.  a  body  «f  Koaaks.    Boris  sent  an  anuj 
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w^     to  Opiate  him ;  but  tlioui^h  the  number  of  these  troopi 

^  greatly  exceeded  the  small  force  of  Dimitri,  these  latter 
were  so  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  their  leader,  and 
the  intrepidity  and  personal  bravery  which  he  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle^  that,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
army  of  Boris  was  defeated,  and  the  pretended  Dimitri 

7        remained  master  of  the  field. 

vxt»m  '  This  victory,  over  a  superior  army^  served  still  further 
to  strengthen'the  belief,  that  Dimitri  was  favoured  by 
heaven,  and  consequently  could  not  be  an  impostor. 
To  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  evidently 
ncquh-ed,  the  victor  treated  his  prisoners  with  gi^eat 
kindness ;  caused  the  dead  to  be  decently  interred,  and 
gave  strict  injunctions  to  his  troops  to  behave  wiA  hu- 
manity in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  This 
gentle  behaviour,  when  contrasted  with  the  horrible  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  soldiers  of  Boris,  whei^ver  the 
people  appeared  to  shew  any  inclination  towards  the 
cause  of  the  invader,  gained  Dimitri  more  adherents 
than  even  the  persuasion  that  he  was  the  lawful  sove- 
reign of  the  country.  Unluckily  fbr  Boris,"  the  stiper. 
Btition  of  the  Russians  was  about  this  time  directed 
against  him,  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  and  by 
more  than  usual  coruscations  of  the  aurofa  borealis,  ph6- 
nomena  which  were  immediately  regarderl  as  manifest 
demonstrations  that  the  Almighty  was  pouring  out  his 
phials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  country.  It  was  almost 
\iniver8ally  lielieved,  that  the  awful  eflects  of  these 
alanning  appearances  could  be  averted  only  by  sufiport^ 
ing  the  cause  of  Dimitri,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  sig- 
nally  protected^  and  brought  to  light  by  the  hand  6f 
heaven.  Boris,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  his  rival,  f s  said  to  have  taken  poi- 
son, and  thus  hastened  diat  fate  which  he  foresaw 
awaited  him,  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

IfiOS,  The  death  of  Boris  took  pkce  in  the  year  f  605  ;  and 
though  the  princrpal  nobility  at  Mosco  placed  his  son 
Feodor  on  the  throne,  the  party  of  Dimitri  was  now  so 
strong,  that  Feodor  was  dethroned  and  sent  to  prison 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  withhi  six  weeks  after  his 

18       accession. 

«n.^       The  soccessful  monk  had  now  attained  the  summit  of 

[oiiian  i^ig  ambitious  hopes,  and  made  his  entry  into  Mosco  witik 
the  utmost  magnificence,  attended  by  his  Russian  adhe- 
rent?,  and  his  Polish  friends.  Not  deeming  himself  se- 
cure, however,  while  the  son  of  Boris  remained  alive,  he 
h  said  to  have  caused  him  to  be  strangled,  together  with 
bne  €(t  his  sisters.  The  new  txar^  though  he  evidently 
possessed  great  abilities,  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
point  of  prudence.  Instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
his  subjects,  by  attehtion  to  their  interests,  and  by  con- 
ferring on  die  chief  men  among  diem  the  titles  and  ho^ 
nours  that  were  at  his  disposal,  he  openly  displayed  his 
predilection  fbr  the  Poles,  on  whom  he  conferral  high 
posts  and  dignities,  and  even  connived  at  the  extrava- 
gance and  enormities  whi(^  they  committed.  This  im*« 
politic  conduct^ together  with  hia partiality  for  tbeCiU 
tholic  religion;  his  marked  indifference  towards  the  pub* 
lie  worship  of  the  national  church,  and  his  want  of  re- 
verence for  the  Greek  clergy ;  his  marrying  a  Polish 
lady ;  his  affectation  of  Polish  manners ;  his  inordinate 
voluptuousness,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
the  principal  nolnKty ;  so  irritated  and  exaspen^  the 


RBSsian9,thatdiscontentsandins(irreiVion8afo8einevery  Russia. 
quarter  of  the  empire ;  and  the  joy  with  which  he  hart  ^^  y*"' 
been  at  first  received,  was  converted  into  indifierence^ 
contempt,  and  detestation.  The  Russians  soon  disco, 
vered,  fhmi  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  neW  so- 
vereign could  not  be  sprung  fhmi  the  blood  of  their  anr 
dent  tsars.  These  had  lM»en  always  lifted  on  their 
horses,  and  rode  idong  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace, 
whereas  Dimitri  bestm)  a  furious  stallion,  whidi  he 
mounted  without  the  help  of  his  attendants.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sources  of  discontent^  it  was  rumoured  that 
a  timber  fort  which  Diinitri  had  caused  to  be  construc- 
ted before  Mosco,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  engine  of 
destruction  to  the  inhabitants,  *t)d  that  at  a  martial 
spectacle  which  the  taar  WM  preparing  foir  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  bride,  the  Poles,  and  other  foreigners  that 
composed  his  body  guard,  were,  ftam  this  building,  to 
cast  firebrands  into  the  city,  and  then  slaoghtet'  the  in* 
habitant*.  This  rumour  increased  their  hatred  to  fury, 
and  they  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  de- 
voted taaf.  The  popitlaice  were  ftill  farther  incetued 
by  the  clergy,  who  declitimed  agairist  Dimitri  as  a  he- 
retic, and  hy  Schuiskoy,  tt  nobleman  who  had  been 
condemned  to  deMh  by  the  tiiar,  but  hod  stftcrwards 
been  pardoned.  This  nobkman  put  hhnself  at  the  head 
of  the  enrared  mob,  4ind  led  them  to  attack  the  taarian 
palace.  This  they  emered  by  asaatErtt,  pat  to  the  swoid 
all  the  Poles  whom  they  found  within  its  walls,  *nd  af- 
terwards extended  their  massacre  to  tach  as  were  discov- 
ered tn  other  parts  of  the  dty,  Dimitri  himself,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  tras  overtidcen  by  his  pursuers,  and 
thfubt  throueh  with  a  spear,  and  his  dead  body  being 
brought  back  into  the  city,  lay  for  three  days  before 
the  ]^ace,  expoited  to  every  hwult  and  outn^  that  xtia* 
lice  c<mld  invent,  or  rage  inflict  His  Ikther-in-law  and 
his  Wife  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  wefe  detanied  as 
prisoners,  and  the  tairitza  was  confined  at  Yaroslavl.  g^ 

Schuiskoy,  Who  had  pretended  to  be  actuated  by  no  UmetUed 
other  motives  than  the  purest  patriotism,  now  aspired  to  tute  of 
the  vacant  throne,  and  had  sufficient  interest  to  carry  ^^><^ 
his  election.  His  reign  was  short  and  unintc/estmg, 
and  indeed  from  this  time  till  the  accession  of  the  houaie 
of  Romahof  in  1 613,  the  affaira  of  Rutcsia  haVe  Kttle  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  Our  readers.  Schuiskoy's  diort 
rrign  was  disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  two  fictitious 
Dimitris,  who  succesnvely  started  up,aDddeclared  them- 
selves to  be  either  the  late  taar,  or  the  prince  whom  he 
had  personated ;  and  his  neighbours  the  Swedes  and 
Poles,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions  in  ^ 
the  empire,  made  many  successful  incursions  into  Russia, 
set  fire  to  Mosco,  and  massacred  above  100,000  of  the 
people.  The  Russians,  dissatisfied  with  the  reigning 
prince,  treated  wiUi  several  of  the  neigiibouring  potelU 
tates  for  the  disposal  of  the  nnpefial  crown.  They  offer- 
ed  it  to  Vliklislaf,  or  lUadislaus,  son  of  Sigismund,  king 
of  Poland,  on  condition  that  he  diould  adopt  the  Greelc 
persuasion ;  but  as  he  rejected  thi^  preliminary,  they 
turned  their  eyes,  first  on  a  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  Swe^ 
den,  and  lastly,  on  a  young  native  Russian,  Mikhail 
Feodorovitch,  of  the  house  of  Romanof,  a  family  di- 
stantly related  to  their  ancient  tsars,  and  of  which  the 
head  was  then  metropolitan  of  Rostof,  and  was  held 
in  great  estimation.  Thus,  after  a  long  series  of  confu- 
sion and  disaster,  there  ascended  the  Russian  throne  a  ' 
S  A  2  ^    new 
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Dew  Amily,  whdse  descendants  hare  raised  the  empire 
to  a  state  of  grandeur  and  importance  unequalled  in  any 
former  period. 

We  have  seen  the  cahunities  brouj^ht  upon  the  empire 
by  the  paftitions  of  its  early  monarch'i>  and  the  wars  to 
which  these  partitions  gave  birth ;  by  the  invasions  and 
tyranny  of  the  Tartars ;  and  lastly^  by  the  disturbances 
that  prevailed  from  the  machinations  of  the  false  Diroi- 
tris.     We  have  observed  the  depression  vhich  the  em- 
pire suffered  under  these  calamities.     We  are  now  to 
witness  its  sudden  elevation  among  the  powers  of  £u- 
rope>  and  to  accompany  it  in  its  hasty  strides  towards 
that  importance  which  it  has  lately  assumed.     But  be- 
fore we  enter  on  the  transactions  that  have  enriched  the 
gages  of  the  Russian  annals  since  the  accession  of  the 
ouse  o£  Romanoff  it  may  not  be  improper  or  uninter- 
esting, to  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  empire 
<)0        at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
State  of  the      At  this  period  the  government  of  Russia  may  be  oon« 
JCiusian       sidered  as  a  pure  aristocracy,  as  all  the  supreme  power 
^^'*^     rested  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  the  superior  clergy, 
ning  ol  die   ^°  particular  the  boyars,  or  chief  officers  of  the  army, 
17th  cm-     who  were  sho  the  privy  counsellors  of  the  prince,  pos- 
tary.  sessed  a  very  considerable  share  of  authority.  The  elec- 

tion of  the  late  princes  Boris,  Dimitri,  and  Schuiskoy, 
had  been  conducted  principally  by  them,  in  concert 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mosco,  where  was  then  held  the 
seat  of  government.  The  common  people,  especially 
those  of  the  inferior  towns,  though  nominally  free,  had 
DO  share  in  the  government,  or  in  the  election  of  the 
chief  ruler.  The  boors,  or  those  peasants  who  dwelt 
on  the  noblemen's  estates,  were  almost  completely  slaves, 
and  transferable  with  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt.  An 
attempt  to  do  away  this  barbarous  vassalage  had  been 
made,  both  by  Boris  and  Schuiskoy,  but  from  the  op- 
position of  the  nobles  it  was  abandoned. 

The  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  consisted  partly  of  the  municipal  li  ws  drawn 
up  for  the  state  of  Novgorod  by  Yaroslaf,  and  partly  of 
.  an  amended  code,  called  sudebnik,  promulgated  by 
Ivan  Vasiliivitch  II.  By  this  sudebnik  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  was  made  uniform  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  particular  magistrates  were  appointed  in  the 
several  towns  and  districts,  aH  subject  to  the  tzar  as 
their  chief.  The  sudebnik  consisted  of  9^7  articles,  all 
containing  civil  laws,  as  the  penal  statutes  are  only 
briefly  mentioned  in  some  articles,  so  as  to  appear  ei- 
ther connected  with  the  civil,  or  as  serving  to  illu- 
strate them.  The  criminal  laws  were  contamed  in  a 
separate  code,*  called  gubnaia  gramola,  which  is  now 
lost,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  civil  code.  In  neither  of 
these  codes  is  there  any  mention  of  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
fafUt  these  were  regulated  by  a  set  of  canons  drawn  up 
IB  1542,  under  the  inspectipn  of  Ivan  Vasiliivitch,  in 
a  grand  council  held  at  Mosco.  In  the  civil  statutes  of 
tiie  sudebnik,  theft  was  punished  in  the  first  instance  by 
restitution,  or,  if  the.  thief  were  unable  to  restore  the 
property  stolen,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  injured  par- 
ty, till  by  hb  lal)our  he  had  made  sufficient  compensa^ 
tion.  Of  murder  nothing  is  siaid,  except  whei  e  the  per- 
son slain  was  a  lord  or  master,  when  the  murderer  was 
to  be  punished  with  death.  There  is  no  mention  of 
torture,  except  in  cases  of  thefV. 
Before  the  acce'sion  of  the  house  of  Romanof,  the 


commercial  intercourse  which  ti^e  cities  of  Novgorod  Vixim 
and  Pscove  formerly  held  with  the  Hans  towns,  had  en-  *-nH 
tirely  ceased ;  but  this  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  the  newly  establibhed  trade  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, the  centre  of  which  was  Archangel.  This  trade 
had  been  lately  increased  by  the  products  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  Siberia,  in  exchange  fur  which  the 
English  principally  supplied  the  Russians  with  broad 
cloth.  In  1568,  an  English  counting-house  was  esta- 
blished at  Mosco,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Russian 
company  was  incoqiorated.  Previous  to  the  15tb  cen- 
tury, the  trade  of  the  Russians  had  been  carried  on 
merely  by  barter,  but  during  that  century  the  coinage 
of  money  commenced  at  Novgorod  and  P&cove ;  and 
from  this  time  their  commerce  was  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  the  other  European  nations.. 

Except  in  the  article  of  commerce,  the  Russian^ 
were  deplorably  behind  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  though 
attempts  had  been  made  by  Ivan  I.  Ivan  Vasiliivitch 
II.  and  Boris,  to  cultivate  their  manners  and  improve 
the  state  of  their  arts  and  manufactures,  these  attempts 
had  failed  of  success.  The  following  characteristic 
features  of  the  state,  of  Russia  in  the  l6th  century,  are 
given  by  Mr  Tooke. 

The  houses  were  in  general  of  timber,  and  badly 
constructed,  except  that  in  Mosco  and  other  great 
towns,  there  were  a  few  hoiue«  built  of  brick. 

That  contempt  for  the  female  sex,  which  is  inva- 
riably a  characteristic  of  defective  civilization,  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  Russians.  The  women  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  perfect  bondage,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
instance  of  liberality,  if  a  stranger  were  but  permitted 
to  see  them.  They  durst  seldom  go  to  church,  thuugi^ 
attendance  on  divine  worship  was  considered  of  the 
highest  importance.  They  were  constantly  required 
to  be  within  doors,  so  that  they  very  seldom  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air. 

The  men  of  the  middle  ranks  always  repaired  about 
noon  to  the  market,  where  they  transacted  business  to- 
gether, conversed  about  public  afl^'rs,  and  attended  the 
courts  of  judicature  to  hear  the  causes  that  were  going 
forward.  This  was  imdoubtedly  a  practice  productive 
of  much  good,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  by  these 
means  improved  their  acquaintance,  interchanged  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  thus  their  patriotic 
affections  were  nourished  and  invigorated. 

In  agreements  and  bargains  the  highe&t.asseveration 
was,  "  If  I  keep  not  my  word,  may  it  turn  to  my  in-* 
famy,"  a  custom  extremely  honourable  to  the  Russians 
of  those  days,  as  they  held  the  disgrace  of  having  for- 
feited their  word  to  be  the  deepest  degradation. 

If  the  wife  was  so  dependent  on  her  husband,  the 
child  wa9  still  more  dependent  on  his  father ;  for  pa- 
rents were  allowed  to  sell  their  children. 

Masters  and  servants  entered  into  a  mutual  contract 
respecting  the  terms  of  their  connection,  and  a  written 
copy  of  this  cintract  was  deposited  in  the  proper  court, 
where,  if  either  party  broke  the  contract,  the  other 
might  lodge  his  complaint 

Single  combat  still  continued  to  be  the  last  resource 
in  deciding  a  cause ;  and  to  this  the  judge  resorted  in 
cases  which  he  knew  not  otherwise  to  determine :  but 
duels  out  of  court  were  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  when 
lliese  took  place,  and  either  prt^feU,  the  survivor  was 
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regarcUd  as  a  murderer,  and  punished  accordingly. 
Personal  vengeance  was  forbidden  under  the  strictest 
penalties. 

The  nobles  were  universally  soldiers,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  appear  when  summoned^  to  assist  the  prince  in 
his  wars,        V; 

Till  the  end  of  the  l6th  century,  the  boor  was  not 
bound  to  any  particular  ma^-ter.  He  tilled  the  ground 
of  a  nol>leman  for  a  certain  time  on  stated  conditions. 
Thus,  he  either  received  part  of  the  harvest  or  of  the 
cattle,  a  portion  of  wood,  hay,  &c  ;  or  he  worked  five 
days  for  the  master,  and  on  the  sixth  wa^  at  liberty  to 
till  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  his  use.  At  the  ex* 
piration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  either  party  might  give 
up  the  contract  to  the  other ;  the  boor  might  remove  to 
another  nia&ter,  and  the  muster  dismiss  the  boor  that 
did  not  suit  him. 

During  the  troubles  and  dissensions  in  which  the  em- 
pire had  been  involved,  since  the  death  of  Feodor  Iva- 
novitch,  the  chief  men  of  the  state  were  divided  into 
several  parties.  Of  these,  one  sought  to  elevate  to  the 
throne  a  Polish  prince,  while  another  rather  favoured 
the  succession  of  a  Swede.  A  third,  and  by  fir  the 
strongest  party,  were  desirous  to  place  upon  the  thronea 
native  Russian ;  and  they  soon  turned  their  eyes  on 
Mikhail  Romanof,  a  distant  relation  of  the  ancient  fa« 
mily  of  the  taars,  whose  father  was  metropolitan  of 
Rostof  The  clergy  seemed  particularly  interested  in 
this  choice,  as  they  justly  concluded,  that  a.  Russian 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  orthodox  Greek  faith, 
would  moat  effectually  prevent  the  poison  of  Catholic 
opinions  or  Protestant  heresy,  the  introduction  of  which 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  accession  of  a  Polish  or  a 
Swedish  monarch.  Accordingly,  the  voice  of  a  single 
ecclesiastic  decided  the  electors  in  favour  of  Mikhail. 
A  metropolitan  declared  in  the  hall  of  election,  that  it 
had  been  announced  to  him  by  divine  revelation,  that 
the  young  Romanof  would  prove  the  most  fortunate  and 
pi  ospe  ous  of  all  the  tsars  who  had  filled  the  Russian 
throne.  This  revelation  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
electors,  as  their  reverence  for  the  superior  clergy  was 
so  great,  that  none  could  presume.to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  a  person  of  such  exalted  rank  and  sacred  function. 
The  revelation  onca  made  public^  the  people  too  ex- 
pressed so  decidedly.their  desire  to  have  the  young 
Romsnoffor  their  sovereign,  that  all  soon  united  in 
their- ckioice.  The  young  man  himself,  however,  re^ 
fused  the  proffered  honour,  and  his  mother,  dreading 
the  fate  that  might  arise  from  so  dangerous  an  elevation, 
with  tears  implored  the  deputies  to  depart.  The  roo« 
dest  recusal  of  Mikhail  served  on?y  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  he  was  the  most  wortliy  object  on  which, 
they  could  fix  their  choice ;  and  at  length  the  deputies 
returned  to  Mo«co.  bringing  witli  them  the  coasent  of 
the  monarch  elect  The  coronation  took  place  on  the 
nth  of  June  1613,  and  thus  the  views  of  Poland  and 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  dedgns  of  Marina,  the  widow 
of  the  first  pretender  Dimitri,  who  still  contrived  to 
keep  a  party  in  her  favour,  were  entirely  frustrated. 

At  the  accession  of  Mikhail,  the  Swedes  and  Poles 
weie  in  possession  of  fseveral  parts  ot  the  empire ;  and  to 
dislodge  these  invaders  was  the  first  object  of  the  new 
tsar.  Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  contending  at  once 
with  both  the.«e  formidable  enemies,  he  benan  by  nego- 
ciating  a. treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden.    This  was  not 
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effected  without  considerable  sacrifices.  Mikhail  agreed 
to  give  up  Ingria  and  Karilii,  and  to  evacuate  Esthonia  ^i^-y^^ 
and  Livonia.  Thus  freed  from  his  most  dangerous  ene- 
my, Mikhail  prepared  to  oppose  the  Poles,  of  whom  a 
numerous  body  had  entered  Russia,to  supportthe  claims 
of  their  king's  son,  Vladi>laf.  Mikhail  proceeded, 
however,  in  a  very  wary  manner,  and  instead  of  op- 
posing the  invaders  in  the  open  field,  he  entrapped 
them  by  ambuscades,  or  allured  them  into  districts  al- 
ready desolated,  where  they  suffered  so  much  from  cold 
and  hunger,  that  in  I619  tbey  agreed  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  fourteen  yesirs  and  a  half,  on  condition 
that  the  Russians  should  cede  to  Poland  the  government 
of  Smolensk.  03 

Thus  freed  from  external  enemies  on  terms  which,  Hisprudnt 
though  not  very  honourable,  were  the  best  that  the  conduct, 
then  posture  of  his  affairs  admitted,  Mikhail  set  himself 
to  arrange  the  internal  affairs  of  his^empiw.     He  be- 
gan by  placing. bis  ^Either  at  the  head  of  the  church,  by. 
conferring  on  him  the  dignity  of'palriarcb,  which  had- 
become  vacant     The  counsels  of  this  venerable  man 
were  of  great  advantage  to  Mikhail,  and  contributed  to 
preserve  that  peace  and  tranquillity  by  which  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  was  in  general  distinguished.     The 
tzar's  next  step  was  to  form  treaties  of  alliacce  with 
the  principal  commercial  states  of  Europe.  He  accortl- 
ingly  sent  ambassadors  to  England,  Denmark,  Holland,.    . 
and  the  German  empire ;  and  Russia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  rather  as  an  Asiatic  than  a  European 
power,  became  so  respectable  in  the  eye$  of  her  north*- 
em  neighbours,  tliat  they  vied  with  each  other  on  form- 
ing  with  her  commercial  treaties. 

Mikhail  also  began  those  improvements  of  the  laws 
which  we  shall  presently  see  more  fully  executed  by  his 
son  and  successor.;  but  the  tide  of  party  ran  so  high, 
that  he  could  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  reformation. 
He  was  also  obliged  to  put  his  frontiers  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  tne  truce  with 
Poland,  which  now  drew  nigh  :  and  as  no  permanent 
peace  had  been  established,  bo:h  parties  beisan  to  pre- 
pare for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Indeed  the  armistice 
was  broken  by  the  Russians,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  appeared  before  Smolensk,  and 
justified  the  infringement  of  the  treaty,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  concluded  with  Sigismund,  and  not  with  hi» 
successors.  Nothingof  coiisequence,however,  was  done 
before  Smolensk;  and  the  Russian  oonunander,  after  ha« 
ving  lain  there. in  perfect  indolence,  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  for  two  years,  at  lengUi  raised  the  siege. 
Mikhail  attempted  to  engage  the  Swedes  in  an  alliance 
with  him  against  Poland;  but  fiuling.in  this  negocia* 
tion,  patched  up  a  new  treaty,  which  continued  un- 
broken till  his  death.     This  happened  in  1 643. 

Mikhail  was  succeeded  byhis  sonAlexei ;  but  as  the  Aa.  l$Uf;: 
young  prince  was  only  15  years  of  age  at  his  father's         94 
death,  a  nobleman  named  Morosof  had  been  appointed  AcemiiMi 
hb  governor,  anil  regent  of  the  empire.     Tnis  man  M'tSjiI ' 
possessed  all  the  ambition,withouttheprudenoe  and  ad-  ovitch.  " 
dress  of  Borisy  and  in  attempting  to  raise  himself  and 
his  adherents  to  the  highest  po^t8  in  the  state,  he  in- 
curred  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  people.   Though  Mo- 
rosof,  by  properly  organising  the  army,  provided  t\;r 
the  defence  of  the  empire  against  external  enemies,  he 
f hamefuUy  neglected  intenud  policy,  and  connived  at 
the  mcst  flagrant  enormities  in  the  administration  of 
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justice.  These  abases  went  so  far,  that  the  populace 
'^^'y  ^^  once  stopped  the  tzar  as  he  was  returning  from  church 
tohis  palace^call.'ngaloud  for ri^^hteous judges.  Though 
Alexei  promtseil  to  make  strict  enquiry  into  the  natue 
and  extent  of  their  grievances^  and  to  inflict  de«enred 
punishment  on  the  {guilty,  the  people  had  not  patience 
to  await  this  tardy  process,  and  proceeded  to  plunder 
the  houses  of  those  nobles  who  were  most  obnoxious 
to  them.  They  were  at  len*^  pacified,  however,  on 
condition  that  the  author  of  their  oppression  should  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment.  One  iji  the  most  ne- 
farious jud^res  was  put  to  death ;  and  the  principal  ma- 
gistrate of  Mosco  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage.  The  life 
of  Morosof  was  spared  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
2ar,  who  engaged  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

Similar  disturbances  had  broken  out  at  Novgorod 
and  Pscove ;  but  they  were  happily  terminated,  (£iefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  metropolitan  Nicon,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  but  who,  from  a  reputation  for  ex- 
traordinary piety  and  holiness,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
)iBtriarchal  dignity,  and  washigh  in  favour  with  Alexei. 

These  commotions  were  scarcely  assuaged,  when  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  airain  threatened 
by  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne.  l*his  man  was  the 
aon  of  a  linen-draper,  but  gave  himself  out  at  one  time 
for  the  son  of  the  emperor  Dimitri,  at  another  for  the 
son  of  Schuiskoy.  Fortunately  for  Alexei  the  Poles 
and  Swedes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  fomented 
these  intestine  disturbances,  remained  quiet  spectators 
ef  them,  and  the  pretender  meeting  with  few  adherents, 
wae  soon  taken  and  hanged. 

The  pacific  conduct  of  the  neighbouring  states  did  not 
k>ng  continue,  though  indeed  we  may  attribute  the  re- 
9.'i  Rewal  of  hostilities  to  the  ambition  cf  the  tzar. 
War  with  The  war  with  Poland  was  oecssioned  by  Alexei's  snp- 
aililfn'*"^  porting  tlie  Kozaks,  a  military  horde,  who.  bad  left 
Ae  northern  shores  of  Ae  Dniepr,  and  retired  further 
lo  the  south.  Here  they  had  established  a  military  de- 
mocracy, and  daring  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  in 
Russia,  had  been  subject  to  the  khan  of  diose  tribes ; 
liut  after  the  expul^on  or  subjugation  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Kozaks  had  put  themselves  under  the  guardianship 
•f  Poland,  to  which  kingdom  they  formerly  belonged. 
As  the  Polish  clergy,  however,  attempted  to  impose  on 
them  the  Greek  faith,  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  claimed  t&e  patronage  of  Rus- 
sia. Alexei,  who  seems  to  have  sought  for  a  pretext  to 
break  with  Poland, gladly  received  them  a»his  subjects, 
as  he  hoped,  with  tiieir  assistance,  to  recover  the  terri- 
tories (hat  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  his  father.  He 
began  by  negociation,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  complaining  of  some  Polish  publicatione,  in 
which  reflections  hail  be«n  icast  on  the  honour  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  demanding  that  by  way  of  ccmtpensation,  the 
Russian  territories  formerly  ceded  to  Poland  should  be 
restored.  The  king  of  PcAand  of  course  refused  so  ar- 
rogftnt  a  demand,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
The  Russians,as9isted  by  the  Kozaks,  were  so  successful 
in  this  contest,  that  tlie  king  of  Sweden  became  jealous 
of  Alexei's  good  fortune,  and  apprehensive  of  an  attack. 
He  therefore  determined  td  take  an  active  part  in  the 
wa^  especially  as  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  extremely 
averse  to  the  Russian  dominion,  had  sought  his  protec- 
tion. The  war  with  Sweden  commenced  in  ]  656,  and 
continued  for  two  years,  without  any  important  advan«- 
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tige  being  gained  by  cither  party.  A  (ruee  was  con-  ItuU. 
eluded  in  1 658,  for  three  years,  and  at  the  termination  ^^—y^ 
of  this  period,  a  solid  peace  was  established.  In  the 
mean  tltne  the  war  with  Poland  continued>  but  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  armistice,  which  was  prolon^jted 
from  tints  to  time,  during  the  remainder  of  Alexei's 
reign. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  as  remarkable  for  tor« 
bulence,  as  that  of  his  predecessor  had  been  for  tran- 
quillity. No  sooner  was  peace  established  with  the 
neighbouring  states  than  fresh  commotions  shook  the 
empire  from  within.  The  Don  Kozaks,  who  now 
formed  a  part  of  the  Russian  population,  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  rigour  with  which  one  of  their  officers 
had  l)een  treated,  and  placing  at  their  head  Radztn,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 
Allured  by  the  spirit  of  licentiousness,  and  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  vast  numbers  both  of  Kozaks  and  inferior  Rus- 
sians flocked  to  the  standard  of  Radzin,  and  formed  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  This  force,  however, 
was  formidable  merely  from  its  numbers.  Radzin's 
followers  were  without  arms,  without  discipline,  and 
were  quite  unprepared  to  Stand  the  attack  of  regular 
troops.  Radzin  himself  seems  to  have  placed  no  re- 
liance on  the  courd^e  or  fidelity  of  his  followers,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
pardon  by  submission.  Having  been  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  this  pardon  would  be  granted  on  his  sur- 
rendering himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  tsar,  he  set  out 
for  Mosco,  accfimpanied  by  his  brother ;  but  when  he 
was  arrived  within  a  short  distanee  of  the  cafMtal, 
whither  notice  of  his  approadi  had  been  sent,  be  was 
met  by  a  cart  containing  a  gallows,  on  which  he  was 
hanged  without  ceremony.  His  followers,  wiio  had  as^ 
sembled  at  Astracan,  were .  surrounded  by  the  tzsi^s 
troops,  taken  prisoners,  and  18,000  of  them  hung  on 
the  gibbets  in  die  higliways.  Thus  this  formidable  re- 
bellion, which  had  threatened  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  Alexei,  was  crushed  almost  at  its  commencement.  9^ 

The  influence  which  Alexei  had  obtained  over  the  CoDunaet- 
Don^oi  Kozaks,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Sublime  mcui^* 
Porte,  who  justly  dreaded  the  extension  of  the  Russian  "j^^ 
territory  on  the  side  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  which  at  ^^^' 
that  time  belonged  to  Turkey.     Afker  a  suocesaAil  au 
tempt  on  the  fttmtiers  of  Poland,  a  Turkish  army  en- 
tered the  Ukraine,  and  the  Russians  made  preparadona 
to  oppose  them.     Alexei  endeavoured  to  form  a  conle- 
deracy  against  the  infideh  among  the  Christian  poten- 
tates of  Europe ;  but  the  age  id  crusading  chivahry 
was  over,  tmd  the  tzar  was  obliged  to  make  head  against 
the  Turks,  assisted  by  his  single  ally  the  king  of  Poland. 
The  I'urkish  arms  were  for  some  years  victorious^  espe^ 
cially  on  the  side  of  Poland,  but  at  lengtii  a  check  was 
put  to  their  aticcesses  by  the  Polish  general  Sebieaki, ' 
who  sflerwards  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
Hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  were  not, 
however,  terminated  durinaf  the  reign  of  Alexei,  and 
the  tzar  left  to  his  soccesfor  the  prosecution  of  the  war.        i^ 

The  reign  of  Alexei  is  most  rrmarkable  for  the  im-  AkxcTi 
provementri  introduced  by  him  into  tlie  Russian  laws,  inpvfr 
Before  his  time  the  esuNiaoi  nkine»y  or  personal  orders  J?*5J|| 
of  the  sovereign,  were  almost  the  only  laws  of  the  ooun-  ** 
try.     These  ^icts  were  as  various  as  the  opinions,  pie- 
jndice9,^and  passions  of  men ;  and  before  the  days  of 
Al?xei  they  produced  endless  contentions.    To  remedy 
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^sia.  this  evil,  he  made  a  selection  from  all  the  edicts  of  his 
"Y**^  predecessors,  of  such  as  had  been  current  for  1 00  years ; 
presuming  that  these  either  were  founded  in  natural 
justice,  or  during  so  long  a  currency  had  formed  the 
minds  of  tlie  people  to  consider  them  as  just.  This 
digest,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  common  law  of 
Russia,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  a  sort  of  institute,  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogenie  or  Selection^  and  was 
long  the  standard  law  book ;  and  all  edicts  prior  to  it 
,  were  declared  to  be  obsolete.  He  soon  m>ide  his  new 
code,  however,  more  bulky  than  the  Selectiun ;  and  the 
additions  by  his  successors  are  beyond  enumeration. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  useful  work ;  but 
Alexei  performed  another  still  greater. 

Though  there  were  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  ii^ate  always  lord 
paramount,  and  could  take  a  cause  from  any  court  im« 
mediately  before  himself.  But  as  several  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  m  their  families^ 
and  held  their  own  courts,  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers, 
at  a  distance  up  the  country,  frequently  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  these  hereditary 
feudal  jurisdictions,  and  try  him  by  tlie  laws  of  the  em- 
pire. This  was  a  very  dnagreeable  limitation  of  im- 
perial power;  and  the  more  so,  that  some  families, 
c^laimed  even  a  right  of  replevance.  A  lucky  opportu- 
nity soon  offered  of  settling  the  dispute,  and  Alexei  em- 
Imioed  it  with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 
their  defence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re- 
giments on  foot ,'  and  as  they  were  but  scantily  indem- 
nified by  the  state,  it  sometimes  required  the  exertion 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.     When 
the  frontiers  by  the  conquest  ik  Kaaan  were  far  extend- 
ed, those  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer 
burdensome,  because  by  the  help  of  false  musters,  the 
formerly  scanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimbursed 
them  for  the  expence  of  the  establishment   The  conse- 
quence was,  that  disputes  arose  among  them  about  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  districts,  and  law  suits  were 
necessary  to  settle  their  respective  claims.  These  were 
tedious  and  intricate.     One  claimant  showed  the  order 
#r  the  court,  issued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
cestor, for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  proof  that  tlie 
right  was  then  in  the  fateily. .   His  opponent  proved, 
that  his  Ancestors  had  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches ; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligence,  the  court  had 
issued  an  emmanotf  ukate  in  the  other,  only  at  that  par- 
ticular period.     The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar- 
diives  to  be  brought  to  Mosco,  and  all  documents  on 
both  sides  to  be  collected.  A  time  was  set  for  the  exami- 
nation ;  a  fine  wooden  court-house- was  built,  every  paper 
wcs  lodged  under  a  good  guard ;  the  day  was  appointed 
when  the  court  should  be  opened  and  the  claims  heard; 
but  that  morning  the  house,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
in  two  hours  consumed  by  fire.      The  emperor  then 


said,  "  Gentlemen,  henceforward  your  ranks,  your  pri- 
vileges, and  your  courts,  are  the  nation's,  and  the  na-  ^ 
tion  will  guard  itself.  Your  archives  are  unfortunately 
lost,  but  those  of  the  nation  remain.  I  am  the  keeper, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  administer  justice  for  all  and  to  all. 
Your  ranks  are  not  private,  but  national ;  attadied  to 
the  services  you  are  actually  performing.  Hencefor- 
ward Colonel  Buturlin  (a  private  gentleman)  ranks  be- 
fore Captain  Viazemsky  (an  old  prince)"  (f).  gg 

The  Russians  owe  more  to  this  prince  than  many  of  lie  extenils 
their  historians  seem  wilUng  to  acluiowledge;  and  there  the  com- 
seems  no  doubt  that  some  of^the  improvements  attribu-  "^"?  ^ 
ted  to  Peter  the  Great,  were  at  least  projected  by  his  fa-  ^"**^ 
ther.     Under  Alexei  a  considerable  trade  was  opened 
with  China,  from  which  country  silks,  and  other  rich 
stufis,  rhubarb,  tea,  &c  were  brought  into  Russia,  and 
exchanged  for  the  Siberian  furs.     The  exportation  of 
Russian  products  to  other  countries  was  also  increased ; 
and  we  are  assured  that  Alexei  had  even  projected  the 
formation  of  a  navy,  and  would  have  executed  the  de- 
sign, had  he  not  been  perpetually  occupied  in  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  troubles. 

Alexei  died  in  1676,  leaving  three  sons  and    six  An.  16Td;  . 
daughters.— Two  of  the  sons,  Feodor  and  Ivan,  were        ^^ 
by  a  firrt  marriage ;  the  third,  Peter,  by  a  second.     The  S^JL?^ 
two  former,  particularly  Ivan,  were  of  a  delicate  consti-    ^^°^* 
tution,  and  some  attempts  were  made  by  the  relations 
of  Peter  to  set  them  aside.     These  attempts,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  Feodor  was  appointed  the  sue- 
cessor  of  Alexei. 

Thereign  of  this  prince  was  short,  and  distinguished 
rather  for  the  happiness  which  the  nation  then  experi- 
enced, than  for  we  importance  of  the  transactions  that 
took  place.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  Turks  for  - 
four  years  after  his  father's  death,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  an  honourable  conclusion,  by  a  truce  for  SO  years, 
after  the  Turks  had  ackuowledgai  the  Russian  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Kozaks.  Feodor  died  in  1 686?,  but 
before  his  death  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter  his 
successor. 

The  succession  of  Peter,  though  appointed  by  their  Ad*  16$2^ 
favourite  tzar  Feodor,  was  by  no  means  pleasing  (o  the       }^ 
majority  of  the  Russian  nobles,  and  it  was  particularly  '?*^!*"". 
opposed  by  Galitzin,  the  prime  minister  of  the  late  tzar.  ^sotST. 
lliis  able  nian  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Sophia,  the       ^^'^"^ 
sister  of  Feodor  and  Ivan,  a  young  woman  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  the  most  innnuating  address.  Sophia,  upon 
pretence  of  assertingth^  claims  of  her  brother  I  van,  who^ 
though  of  a  feeble  constitution  and  weak  inteUects,  was 
considered  as  the  lawful  heir  ot  the  crown,  had  really 
formed  a  design  of  securing  the  succession  to  herself; 
and,  with  that  view,  had  not  only  insinuated  herself  in- 
to the  confidence  and  good  graces  of  Galitzin,  but  had 
brought  over  to  her  interests  the  Strelitxes  (o).     The^ 
licentious  soldiers  assembledfor  the  purpose,  as  was  pf  e- 
tended>  of  placing  on  the  throne  Prince  Ivan,  whom 

they 


(f)  This  transaction  is,  by  most  historians,  placed  under  the  reign  of  Alexei,  as  we  have  related  it ;  but  Mr 
Tooke,  in  his  history  of  Russia  (vol.  ii.  p.  S?.)  attributes  the  burning  of  the  records  of  service,  by  vi  hich  die 
nobles  and  chief  courtiers  held  their  offices,  to  Feotlor. 

(o)  The  Strelitzes  composed  the  standing  army  of  Russia,  and  formed  the  body  guard  of  the  tzars.    At  this 
time  they  amounted  to  about  14,000;  and  of  course  became  a  formidable  engine  ia  w  hands  of  the  enterprising  . 
princess.  f  ^  1 
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they  proclaime»'1  tzar  bv  a^clamallon.  During  three 
days  they  roved  about  the  city  of  Mosco,  cominitting 
the  greatest  excesses,  aud  putting  to  death  several  of  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  who  were  suspected  of  being  hos- 
tile to  the  designs  of  Sophia.  Their  employer  did  not, 
however,  entirely  gain  her  point ;  for  as  the  new  tzar 
entertained  a  sincere  affection  for  his  half-brother  Peter, 
Jie  insisted  that  this  prince  shou^  share  with  Iiim  the 
imperial  dignity.  This  was  at  length  agreed  to  ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  1()82,  Ivan  and  Peter  were  solemnly 
crowned  -joint  emperors  of  all  tlie  Uussias,  while  the 
princess  Sophia  was  nominated  their  copartner  in  the 
government. 

From  the  imbecility  of  Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter, 
who  was  now  only  10  years  of  age,  the  whole  power  of 
the  government  rested  on  Sophia  and  her  minister  Ga- 
litzin,  though  till  the  year  1687  the  names  of  Ivan  and 
Peter  only  were  annexed  to  the  imperial  decrees. 
•Scarcely  h/id  Sophia  established  her  authority  than  she 
wasthreatened  with  deposiuon,  from  an  alnrming  insur- 
rection of  the  Stpelitzes.  This  was  excited  by  their 
comm-'nder  Prince  Rovanskoi,  who  had  demanded  of 
Sophia  that  she  wouldmarry  one  of  her  sisters  to  his  son, 
but  had  met  with  a  mortifying  refusal  from  the  princess. 
In  consequence  of  this  insurrection,  which  threw  the 
whole  city  of  Mosco  into  terror  and  consternation,  Sf»- 
phia  and  the  two  young  tzars  took  refuge  in  a  monas- 
te|!y,  about  1 2  leagues  from  the  capital ;  and  before  the 
Strelitzes  could  follow  them  thither,  a  considerable  body 
of  soldiers,  principally  foreigners,  was  assembled  in  their 
defence.  Kovanskoi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  instantly 
beheaded  ;  and  though  his  followers  at  first  threatened 
dreadful  vengeance  on  his  executioners,  they  soon  found 
themselves  obliged  to  submit  From  every  regiment 
was  selected  the  tenth  mUn,  who  was  to  suffer  as  an 
atonement  for  the  rest ;  but  this  cruel  punishment  was 
remitted,  and  only  ^the  most. guilty  among  the  ringlead- 
ers suffered  death. 

The  quelling  of  these  disturbances  gave  leisure  to  the 
friends  of  Peter  to  pursue  the  plans  which  they  had 
formed  for  subverting  the  authority  of  Sophia ;  and 
about  this  time  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rupture  with  Turkey.     1  he  Porte  was 
now  enga^^ed  in  a  war  with  Poland  and  the  German 
empire,  and  both  these  latter  powers  had  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Russia  against  the  common  enemy.  Sophia 
and  her  party  were  averse  to  the  alliance ;  but  as  there 
were  in  the  council  many  secret  friends  of  Peter,  these 
had  sufficient  influence  to  persuade  the  majority,  that  a 
Turkish  war  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  state.   They 
even  prevailed  on  (>alitzin  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  thus  removed  tbeir  principal  oppo* 
Tient.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  so  able  in 
the  C'  binet  as  Galitzin,  could  have  suffered  his  vanity 
ao  far  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  sense,  as  to  accept  a 
military  command,  for  which  he  certainly  had  no  talents. 
Assimbling  an  army  of  nearly  800,000  men,  he  march- 
ed towards  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  here  consumed 
two  campaigns  in  marches  and  countermarches,  and  lost 
pearly  40,000  men,  partly  in  unsuccessful  skirmishes 
withxlie  enemy,  but  chiefly  from  disease. 

While  Galitzin  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  in 
the  south.  Peter,  who  already  begiin  to  give  proofs  of 
tho.-e^eat  talents  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  act 
80  conTipicuous  a  part  in  the  fliealre  of  the  nortli^  was 


strengthening  tiis  pnrty  among  the  Rassian  nobles.  His    Rusiu. 
ordinary  residence  was  at  a  village  not  far  from  Mosco,   v,^yW 
and  here  he  had  assembled  round  him  a  considerable 
num^^er  of  young  men  of  rank  and  influence,  li^hom  he  - 
called  liis  play-mates.     Amons  the^e  were  two  foreign- 
ers, Lefort  a  Genevese,  and  Gordon  a  Scotchman,  who 
afterwards  signalized  themselves  in  his  service.    These 
young  men  had  formed^  a  sart  of  military  company,  of 
which  Lefort  was  captain,  while  the  young  tzar,  b&- 
f^inning  witli  the  situation  of  drummer,  gradually  rose 
through  every  subordinate  office.     Under  this  appear- 
ance of  a  military  game,  Peter  was  secretly  establishing 
himself  in  the  affections  of  his  young  companions,  and 
effectually  lulled  the  suspicions  of  Sophia,  till  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  oppose  his  machinations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  l6S9.  Peter,  who  had  Ao.  ICel 
now  att:iined  his  seventeenth  year,  determined  to  make      ^^ 
an  effort  to  deprive  Sophia  of  all  sharo  in  the  govern-  f?**^ 
ment,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  undivide:!  sovereign-  godinded 
ty.     On  occasion  of  a  solemn  religious  meeting  that  wnnfl!' 
was  held,  Sophia  had  claimei  the  principal  place  as  re- 
gent of  Uie  empire ;  but  this  claim  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Peter,  who,  rather  than  fill  a  subordinate 
situation,  quitted  the  place  of  assembly,  and,  with  his 
friends  and  adherents*  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  the  • 
Holy  Trinity,  which  had  formerly  sheltered  him  and 
his  copartners  from  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  was 
the  signal  for  an  open  rupture.  Sophia,  finding  that  the 
could  tiot  openly  oppose  the  party  of  the  tzars,  attempt- 
ed to  procure  his  assassination ;  but  as  her  design  was 
discovered,  she  thought  proper  to  solicit  an  accommo- 
dation.    This  was  agree-.i  to^  on  condition  that  she 
should  give  up  all  claun  to  the  regency,  and  retire  to  a 
nunnery.     The  commander  of  the  Strelitzes,  who  was 
to  have  been  her  agent  in  the  assassination  of  Peter,  was 
beheaded,  and  the  minister  Galitzin  sent  into  banish- 
ment to  Archangel.  104 
Peter  now  saw  himself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  He  ceu* 
imperial  throne ;  for  though  Ivan  was  still  nominally  ^i^^  * 
tzar,  he  had  voluntarily  resigned  all  participation  in  |^^^ 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  ob-  ^^^  ' 
scurity.     The  first  object  to  which  the  tzar  directed  his 
attention  wasthe  establishmentof  a  regular  and  wdl«dis- 
ciplined  military  force.     He  had  learned  by  experience 
how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  tihe  Strelitzes, 
and  these  regiments  he  determined  to  disband.    He 
commissioned  Lefort  and  Gordon  to  lev^  new  regiments, 
which,  in  their  whole  constitution,  dress,  and  militaiy 
exercises,  should  be  formed  on  the  model  of  other  Euro- 
pean troops.     He  next  resolved  to  carry  into  execution 
the  design  which  had  been  formed  by  his  &ther,  of  con« 
structing  a  navy.    For  this  purpose  he  fir^t  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Archangel,  where  he  employed  himself  in  ex« 
amining  ^e  operations  of  the  shipwrights,  and  occasion- 
ally taking  a  part  in  their  labours ;  but  as  he  learned 
that  the  art  of  ship  building  was  practised  in  greater 
perfection  in  Holland,  and  some  other  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  he  sent  thither  several  young  Russians 
to  be  initiated  into  the  best  methods  of  constructing 
ships  of  war.     The  other  measutes  t^ken  by  Peter  for 
establishing  a  navy,  and  the  success  with  which  they 
were  attended,  have  been  already  related  under  his  life*,  •  See  f< 
to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  several  circum-  !• 
stances  relating  to  his  life  and  character ;  as  our  object 
here  is  not  to  write  a  biography  of  this  extraordinary 
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roan,  but  briefly  to  narrate  the  transactions  of  hts 
reign. 

The  war  with  Turkey  still  languished,  but  Peter  was 
resolved  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour,  hoping  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Azof,  and  thus  open  a  passage  to 
the  Black  sea.  He  placed  Gordon,  Lefort,  and  two  of 
his  nobles  at  the  head  of  the  forces  destined  for  this  ex- 
pedition, and  himself  attended  the  army  as  a  private  vo- 
lunteer. The  success  of  the  first  campaign  was  but  trif- 
ling, and  Peter  found  that  his  deficiency  of  artillery, 
and  his  want  of  transports,  prevented  him  from  makipg 
an  effectual  attack  on  Azof.  ^  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, were  soon  surmounted.  He  procured  a  supply  of 
artillery  and  engineers  from  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch, 
and  foundmeans  to  provide  a  number  of  transports.  Witli 
these  auxiliaries  he  opened  the  second  campaign,  defeat- 
ed the  Turks  on  tlie  sea  of  Azof,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  town  Peter  was  so  elated  with  these  suc- 
cesses, that  on  his  return  fromthe  seat  of  war,  he  march- 
ed his  troops  into  iVlosco  in  triumphal  procession,  in 
which  Lefort,  a?  admiral  of  the  transports,  and  Scheim 
as  commander  of  the  land  forces,  bore  the  most  conspi- 
cuous parts,  while  Peter  himself  was  lost  without  dis- 
tinction in  the  crowd  of  subaltern  officers. 

He  now  resolved  to  form  a  fleet  in  the  Black  sea ; 
but  rs  his  own  revenues  were  insufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  issued  a  ukase,  commanding  the  patriarch  and 
other  dignified  clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  merchants, 
to  contribute  a  part  of  their  income  towards  fitting  out 
a  certain  number  of  ships.  This  proclamation  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular,and,  together  with  the  numerous  in- 
novations which  Peter  was  every  day  introducing,  espe- 
cially his  sending  the  young  nobles  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  his  own  avowed  intention  of  making  the  tour 
of  Europe,  contributed  to  raise  .against  him  a  f^^rmidable 
party.  The  vigilance  and  prudence  of  the  tzar,  how- 
ever, extricated  him  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion his  proposed  journey.     See  Peter  1. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  Peter  passed 
through  Rawa,  where  Augustus  king  of  Poland  then 
was.  The  tzar  had  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
Augustus  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  take  advantage 
,  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles  XII.  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne ;  and  in  this  inter- 
view  with  Augustus,  he  made  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  part  which  each  was  to  take  in  the  war.  Au- 
gustus was  to  receive  Livonia  as  his  part  of  the  spoil, 
.while  Frederick  king  of  Denmark  had  his  eye  on  Hol- 
atein,  and  Peter  had  formed  designs  on  Ingria,  former- 
ly a  province  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1700,  Charles  had  left  his 
capital,  to  oppose  these  united  enemies.    He  soon  com- 

Silled  the  kinji;  of  Denmark  to  give  up  his  designs  on 
olstein,  and  sigii  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  bein^  thus  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  arms  againa  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy,  he  resolved  first  to  lead  his  army 
against  the  king  of  Poland  ;  but  on  his  way  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  tzar  had  laid  sie^e  to  Narva  with 
100.000  men.  On  this  he  immediately  embarked  at 
Varlscrona,  though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  Baltic  was  scarcely  navigable ;  and  soon  landed 
at  Periiaw  in  Livonia  with  p.^rt  of  his  forces,  having 
ordered  the  i^t  to  Hevdt.  His  urmy  did  not  exceed 
20,000  mrn,  but  it  was  composed  of  the  best  scddiers  iu 
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Europe,  while  that  of  the  Russians  was  little  better  Huaaa. 
than  an  undisciplined  multitude.  Every  possible  ob-  ^— ■  y  — 
struction,  however,  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Swedes.  Thirty  thousand  Russians  were  posted  in  a  de- 
file on  the  road,  and  this  corps  was  sustained  by  another 
body  of  20,000  drawn  up  some  leagues  nearer  Narva. 
Peter  himself  had  set  out  to  hapten  the  march  of  a  rein, 
forcement  of  40,000  men,  with  whom  he  intended  to 
attack  the  Swedes  in  flank  and  rear ;  but  the  celerity 
and  valour  of  Charles  baffled  every  attempt  to  oppose 
him.  He  set  out  with  4-000  foot,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cavalry,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  array  to  f  llow  at 
their  leisure.  With  this  small  body  he  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Russian  armies  successively,and  pushed  his 
way  to  Peter's  camp,  for  the  attack  of  which  he  gave 
immediate  orders.  This  camp  was  fortified  by  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation,  by  redoubts,  by  a 
line  of  160  brasst  cannons  pkced  in  front,  and  defended 
by  all  army  of  80,000  men ;  yet  so  violent  was  the  at- 
tack of  the  Swedes,  that  in  three  hours  the  entrench- 
ments were  carried,  and  Charles,  with  only  4000  men, 
tliat  composed  the  wing  which  he  commanded,  pursued 
the  flying  enemy,  amounting  to  50>000,  to  the  river 
Narva.  Here  the  bridge  bro^e  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives,  and  the  river  was  filled  with  their  bo- 
dies. Great  numbers  returned  in  despair  to  their  camp, 
where  they  defended  themselves  for  a  short  time,  but 
were  at  last  obliged  to  surrender.  In  this  battle,  80,000 
were  killed  in  the  intrenchments  and  the  pursuit,  or 
drowned  in  the  river ;  20,000  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  were  dismissed  unarmed,  while  the  rest  were  totally 
dispersed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  28 
mortars,  151  pairs  of  colours,  20  standards,  and  all  the 
Russian  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  ;  aiid 
the  duke  de  Croy,  the  prince  of  Georgia,  and  seven 
other  generals  were  made  prisoners.  Charles  behaved 
with  the  greatest  generosity  to  the  conquered.  Being 
informed  that  the  tradesmen  of  Narva  had  refusedcredit 
to  the  officers  whom  he  detained  prisoners,  he  sent  1 000 
ducats  to  the  duke  de  Croy,  and  to  every  other  officer 
a  proportionable  sum. 

Peter  was  advancing  with  40,000  men  to  surround 
the  Swedes,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  dread- 
ful defeat  at  Narva*  He  was  greaUy  chagrined ;  but 
comforting  himself  with  the  hopes  that  the  Swedes 
would  in  time  teach  the  Russians  to  beat  them,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the  raising  of  another  army. 
He  evacuated  all  the  provinces  which  he  had  invaded,  ^ 

and  for  a  time  abandoned  all  his  great  projects,  thus 
leaving  Charles  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Poknd. 

As  Augustiu  had  expected  an  attack,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  the  tzar  into  a  close  alliance  with  him.  The 
two  monarcba  had  an  interview  at  Birsen,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  Augustus  should  lend  thenar  50,000  Ger-  , 

man  soldiers,  to  be  paid  by  Russia ;  that  the  tzar  should 
send  an  equal  number  of  his  troops  to  be  trained  up  to 
the  art  of  war  in  Poland ;  and  that  he  should  pay  the 
king  3,000,000  of  rixdoUars  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
Qf  this  treaty  Charles  had  notice,  and,  by  means  of  his 
minister  Count  Piper,  entirely  frustrated  the  scheme.  ^^^^ 

After  the  battle  of  Narva,  Charles  became  confident  Renewed 
and  negligent, while  the  activity  ot  Peter  increased  with  exerdoos  of 
hit  lossoBt     He  supplied  his  want  of  artillery  by  melting  Feter« 
t  3  B  r  -^    down  I 
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Kussia.  dowti  the  bells  of  the  churches^  and  constructed  nume* 
^^  y  ^J  rous  small  vessels  on  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Swedes^  into  his  dominions.  He  took 
every  advanta^^e  of  Charles's  negligence,  and  engaged 
in  frequent  skirmishes,  in  which,  though  often  beaten, 
he  was  sometimes  victorious.  Thus,  he  proved  tto  his 
soldiers,  that  the  Swedes  thoucrh  conquerors,  were  not 
invincible,  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  troops  by  libe- 
rally rewarding  every  instance  of  cournge  and  success. 
He  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  captured  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  Here  he  laiil  the  foundation  of  that  city 
which  he  had  long  projected,  and  which  was  to  become 
the  future  metropolis  of  his  empire.  At  length  in  1 704 
he  became  master  of  Ingria,  anri  appointed  his  favourite 
Prince  Menzikoff  to  be  viceroy  of  that  province,  with 
strict  orders  to  make  the  building  of  the  new  city  his 
principal  concern.  Here  already  buildings  were  rising 
in  every  quarter,  and  navigation  and  commerce  were 
100  increasing  in  vi;;'Our  and  extent. 
The  Swedes  In  the  mean  time  Augustus  king  of  Poland,  though 
^"»*«l,  treating  with  Charles  for  the  surrender  of  his  dominions, 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  war,  which  he 
had  neither  a()ility  nor  inclination  to  conduct.  He  had 
been  lately  joined  by  Prince  Menzikoff  with  30,000 
Russians ;  and  this  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclma- 
tion,  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  Meyerfeldt^  who 
commanded  10,000  men,  one  h^lf  of  whom  were 
Swedes.  As  at  tfiis  time  no  disparity  of  numbers  what* 
ever  was  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  valour  of  the 
Swedes,  Meyerfeldt  did  not  decline  the  combat,  though 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  four  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  With  his  c<»untrymen  be  defeated  the  enemy's 
first  line^  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  the  seconJ, 
when  Stanislaus,  with  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  gave 
way.  Meyerfeldt  then  perceived  that  the  battle  was 
lost ;  but  he  fought  desperately,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  a  defeat.  At  last,  however,  he  was  op. 
pressed  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender ;  suffering 
the  Swedes  for  the  first  time  to  be  conquered  by  their 
enemies.  The  whole  army  were  taken  prisoners  ex- 
cepting Major-general  Krassau,  who  havinir  repeatedly 
rallied  a^  body  of  horse  formed  into  a  brigade,  at  last 
broke  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  Posnania. 
Augustus  had  scarcely  sung  Tt  Deum  for  this  victory, 
when  his  plenipotentiary  returned  from  Saxony  with  the 
articles  ot  the  treaty,  by  which  he  was  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  his  rival  Sta- 
nislaus. The  king  hesitated  and  scrupled,  but  at  last 
signed  them ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Saxony,  gUd  at 
any  rate  to  be  freed.from  such  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  from  such  allies  as  the  Russians. 

The  tzar  Peter  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  extra- 
ordinary treaty,  and  the  cruel  execution  of  his  pleni- 
potentiary Patkul  *,  than  he  sent  letters  to  every  court 
in  Christendom,  complaining  of  this  gross  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  He  entreated  the  emperor,  the 
queen  of  Britain,  and  the  State'-Gcneml,  to  revenge 
tennines  to  this  insult  on  humanity.  He  stigmatized  the  compli- 
crintimic  gncg  of  Augustus  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  pusilla- 
nimity ;  exhorted  them  not  to  guarantee  a  treaty  so 
unjust,  but  to  despise  the  menaces  of  the  Swedish  bully. 
So  well,  however,  was  the  prowess  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den knowii,  that  none  of  the  allien  thought  proper  to 
irritate  hkn,  by  refusing  to  gaar<i»tee  any  treaty  he 
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thought  proper.  -  At  first,  Peter  theught  of  revenging     B«BiSi 
Patkul's  death  by  massacrine:  the  Swedish  prisoners  at  ^— v^ 
Mosco ;  but  from  this  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering 
that  Charles  had  many  more  Russian  prisoners  than  he 
himself  had  of  Swedes.     Giving  over  all  thoughts  i)f  re-  j^^  j^q^ 
vcnging  himself  in  this  way,  therefore,  in  the  year  1 70?      *ii« 
he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.     Ad-  Peter  eotei 
yancing  to  Leopold,  he  made  himself  master  of  that  Po*«»«i» 
city,  iA  here  he  assembled  a  diet,  and  solemnly  deposed 
Stanislaus  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  had  been 
used  with  regard  to  Augustus.     The  country  was  now 
reduced  to  the  most  miserable  situation ;  one  party, 
through  fear,  adhered  to  the  Swedes;    another  was 
gainecl  over,  or  forced  by  Peter  to  take  part  with  him  ; 
a  violent  civil  war  took  place  between  the  two,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  were  butchered;  while  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  were  Inid  in  ashes  by  the  frantic 
multitude.     The  appearance  of  a  Swedish  army  under 
King  Stanislaus  and  General  Lewenhaupt,  put  a  stop  to 
these  disorders,  Peter  himself  not  caring  to  stand  before 
such  enemies.     He  retired,  therefore,  into  Lithuania, 
giving  out  as  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  that  the  country 
could  not  supply  him  with  provision  and  forage  neces- 
sary for  so  great  an  army.  n^ 
During  these  transactions  Charles  had  taken  up  his  Cbarla 
residence  in  Saxony,  w^here  he  gave  laws  to  the  court  of 'ia*  *^ 
Vienna,  and  in  a  manner  intimidated  all  Europe.     At  8^**** 
last,  satiated  with  the  glory  of  having  dethroned  one 
king,  set  up  another,  and  struck  all  Europe  with  tfitror 
and  admiration,  he  began  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  pursuit 
of  his  great  plan,  the  dethroning  the  tzar  Peter,  and 
conquering  the  vast  empire  of  Russia.   While  the  army 
was  on  full  march  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  he 
took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  visiting  King  Augus- 
tus with  no  more  than  five  attendants.     Though  he  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  Augustus  either  did  or  could 
entertain  any  friendship  for  him,  he  was  not  uneasy  at 
the  consequences  of  thus  putting  himself  entirely  in  his 
power.     He  got  to  the  palace  door  of  Augustus  before 
it  was  known  that  he  had  etitered  the  city.     General 
Fleming  having  seen  him  at  a  distance,  had  only  time 
to  run  and  inform  his  master.     What  might  be  done'  in 
the  present  case  immediately  occurred  to  the  minister, 
but  Charles  entered  the  elector's  chamber  in  his  boots 
before  the  latter  had  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise. 
He  breakfasted  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  then 
expressed  a  desire  of  viewing  the  fortifications.   While 
he  was  walking  round  them,  a  Ltvonian«  who  had  for- 
merly been  condemned  in  Sweden,  and  served  in  the 
troops  of  Saxony,  thought  jhe  could  never  have  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  pardon.    He  there- 
fore begged  of  King  Augustus  to  intercede  for  him,  be- 
ing fully  assured  that  his  majesty  could  not  refuse  so 
slight  a  request  to  a  prince  in  whose  pnwer  he  then  was. 
Augustus  accordingly  made  the  request,  but  Charles 
refused  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  be  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  ask  it  a  second  time.    Having  passed  some  hours 
in  this  extraordinary  visit,  he  returned  to  his  army,  af- 
ter having  embraced  and  taken  leave  of  the  king  he  had 
dethroned.                                                                             ni 

The  armies  of  Sweden,  in  Saxony,  Poland,  and  Fin-  and 
land,  now  exceeded  70,000  men ;  a  force  more  than  njaidies 
sufEcient  to  have  conquered  all  the  power  of  Russia,  had  ^^^I^, 
they  met  on  equal  terms.     Peter,  who  had  his  army 
dispersed  in  small  parties,  instantly  assembled  it  on  re- 
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ekiivxng  notice  of  tbe  king  of  Swan's  inarch,  was 
making  all  possible  preparations  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
anoe,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Stanislaus, 
when  the  approach  of  Charles  struck  his  whole  army 
with  terror.  In  the  month  of  January  17O8  Chariee 
passed  the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  south  gate  <^  Grod- 
no just  as  Peter  was  quitting  the  place  by  the  north 
gate.  Charles  at  this  time  had  advanced  some  distance 
before  the  army,  at  the  head  of  600  horse. 

The  tzar  having  intelligence  of  his  situation,  sent 
back  a  detachment  of  2000  men  to  attack  him,  but 
these  were  entirely  defoated ;  and  thus  Charles  became 
possessed  of  the  whole  province  of  Lithuania.  The  king 
pursued  his  f!3ring  enemies  in  the  mi<lst  of  ice  and  snow, 
over  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses,  and  through  ob- 
stacles, which  to  surmount  seemed  impossible  to  human 
power.  These  difficulties,  however,  he  had  foreseen, 
and  had  prepared  to  meet  them.  As.  he  knew  that 
the  country  could  not  furnish  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  aniny>  he  had  provided  a  large 
quantity  of  biscuit,  and  on  this  his  fn>ops  chiefly  sub* 
sisted,  til)  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Benzine,  in 
view  of  Borislow.  Here  the  tzar  was  posted,  and 
Charles  intended  to  give  him  battle,  after  which  he 
could  the  more  easily  penetrate  into  Russia.  Peter, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  an  action, 
but  retreated  towards  the  Dniepr,  whither  he  was  pur- 
sued  by  Charles,  as  soon  as  he  had  refreshed  his  army. 
The  Russians  had  destroyed  tbe  roads,  and  desolated  the 
country,  yet  the  Swedish  army  advanced  with  great 
celerity,  and  in  their  march  defeated  20,000  Russians, 
though  entrenched  to  the  very  teeth.  This  victory, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  gained, 
was  one  of  the  roost  glorious  that  ever  Charles  had  at- 
chieved.  The  memory  of  it  is  preserved  by  a  medal 
struck  in  Sweden  with  this  inscription ;  Sylvm,  paUdti, 
aggeret,  hostss,  vicii. 

When  the  Russiana  had  re-passed  the  Dniepr,  the 
tsar,  finding  himself  pursued  by  an  enemy  with  whwi 
he  could  not  cope,  resolved  to  make  proposals  for  an 
accommodation ;  but  Charles  answered  his  proposals 
with  this  arrogant  reply ;  '*  I  will  treat  with  the  tzar  at 
Mosco ;"  a  reply  which  was  received  by  Peter  with  the 
coolness  of  a  hero.  *'  My  brother  Charles,  said  he,  af- 
fects to  play  the  Alexander,  but  he  shdll  not  find  in  me 
a  Darius."  He  still,  however,  continued  hts  retreait, 
and  Charles  pursued  so  closely,  that  daily  skirmishes 
took  place  l^etween  his  advanced  guard  and  tbe  rear  of 
the  Russians.  In  these  actions  the  Swenea  generally  had 
die  advantage,  though  their  petty  victories  cost  them 
dear,  by  contributing  to  weakoi  their  force  in  a  conn- 
try  where  it  could  not  be  recruited.  The  two  armies 
came  so  close  to  each  other  at  Smolensk,  that  an  en« 
gagement  took  place  between  a  body  of  Russians  com- 
posed of  10,000  caValry  and  6OOO  Kalmuks,  and  the 
owedt«h  vanguard,  composed  of  only  six  resriments,  but 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  Here  the  Russians 
y^tre  again  defeated,  but  Charles  having  been  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  his  detachment,  was  exposed  to 
great  danger.  With  one  regiment  only,  he  fought  with 
such  fury  as  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him,  when  they 
thou  ;ht  themselves  sure  of  making  him  prisoner. 

By  The  3(1  of  Oct')ber  17O8.  Charles  h.td  approach- 
ed within  100  lea^ue^s  of  Mo$co ;  but  Peter  had  render- 
ed the  roads  impassable,  ai>d  had  destroyed  the  villsges 


on  every  side,  so  as  to  cut  off  ev^ry  possibility  of  subsist-  Uv$^ 
ence  to  the  enemy.  Tlie  season  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  severity  ot  winter  was  approaching,  so  tliat  the 
Swedes  were  threatened  with  all  the  miseries  of  cold  and 
famine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  expoied  to  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  number,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  almost  con- 
stant <q»portunities  o£  harassing  and  attaci&iDg  them  by 
surprise.  For  these  reasons  the  king  resolved  to  pass 
the  Ukraine,  where  Mazeppai  a  Polish  gentleman,  was 
general  and  chief  of  the  nation.  Maceppa  having  been 
a£fronted  by  the  t2av»  reailily  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  whom  he  promised  to  assist  with  30,000  men, 
great  quantities  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  with 
all  his  treasures,  which  were  immense.  The  Swedish 
army  advanced  towards  the  river  Disna,  where  they  had 
to  encounter  the  greatest  difficultiea ;  a  forest  above  40 
leagues  in  extent,  filled  with  rocks,  moantains,  and 
marshes.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  were 
kd  30  leagues  out  of  the  right  way ;  all  the  artillery 
was  sunk  in  bogaand  marshes;  the  provision  of  the  aol-i 
diers,  which  consisted  of  biscuit.  Was  exhausted ;  and. 
the  whole  army  spent  and  emaciated  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Disna.  Here  they  expected  to  have  met  Mazep« 
pa  with  his  reinforcemeBt ;  but  instead  of  that,  they 
perceived  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
e  hostile  army,  and  the  passage  itaalf  almost  impracti^ 
eaUe.  Charles,  however,  was  still  undaunted  ;  he  let 
his  soldiers  by  ropes  down  the  steep  banks ;  they  cros- 
sed the  river  eithw  by  swimming,  or  on  rafts  hastily 
put  together ;  drove  the  Russians  from  their  post,  and 
continued  their  mardi.  Maz^pa  £0on  after  appeared, 
having  with  him  about  6OOO  men,  the  broken  remaina 
of  the  army  he  had  promised.  The  Russians  had  got  in- 
telligence of  his  de^iigns,  defeated  and  dispersed  his  ad- 
herents, laid  bis  town  in  ashes,  and  taken  all  the  provi^ 
aions  collected  for  the  Swedish  army.  However,  he  sdll 
hoped  to  be  useful  by  his  intdligeace  in  ah  unknown 
country ;  and  the  Kozaks,  out  cf  revenge,  crowded 
daily  to  the  camp  with  provisions. 

Greater  misfortune*  still  awaited  the  Swedes.  When 
Charles  entered  the  Ukraine,  he  had  sent  orders  to  Ge- 
neral Lewenhaupktomect  him  with  15,000  men,  6OOO 
of  whom  were  Swedes,  and  a  large  convoy  of  provi- 
aiona.  Against  this  detachment  Peter  now  bent  his 
whole  force,  and  marched  i^ainst  him  with  an  army 
of  65,000  men.  Lewenhaupt  had  received  intelligence 
tha^  the  Russian  army  consisted  of  only  24^000,  a  force 
to  which  he  thought  6000  Swedes  superior,  and  there- 
fore disdained  to  entrench  himself.  A  furious  contest 
ensued,  in  whidi  the  Russians  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  15,000  men.  Now,  however,  aSkirs  began  to 
take  another  turn.  The  Swedes,  elated  with  victor}', 
prosecuted  their  march  into  the  interior ;  but  from  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  of  their  guides,  were  led  into  a 
marshy  country^  where  the  roads  were  nuide  impassable 
by  felled  trees  and  deep  ditches.  Here  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  tzar  with  his  who'e  army.  Lewenhaupt 
had  sent  a  detachment  to  dispute  the  p^^asage  of  a  body 
of  Russians  over  a  morass  ;  but  finding  his  detachment 
likely  to  be  overpowered,  he  marched  to  support  them 
with  all  his  infantry.  Another  desperate  battle  ensued ; 
the  Rusians  were  once  more  thrown  into  disorder,  and^ 
were  just  on  the  point  of  being  totally  defeated,  wbeii 
Peter  gave  orders  to  tlie  Kuzaks  and  Kalmuks  to  fire 
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upon  all  that  fled ;  '^  Even  kill  vtie,  said  he^  if  I  should 
'  be  so  cowardly  as  to  turn  my  back."  The  battle  was 
now  renewed  with  great  vigour ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  tzar's  positive  oiders,  and  his  own  example,  the  day 
'  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  General  Bauer  arrived 
with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  fresh  Russian  troops. 
The  engagement  was  once  more  renewed,  and  continu* 
ed  without  intermission  till  night.  The  Swedes  then 
took  possession  of  an  advantageous  post,  but  were  next 
morning  attacked  by  the  Russians.  Lewenhaupt  had 
formed  a  sort  of  rampart  with  his  waggons,  but  was 
obliged  to  set  fire  to  them  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  while  he  retreated  under  co- 
ver of  the  smoke.  The  tzar's  troops,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  save  500  of  these  waggons,  filled  with  pro- 
visions destined  for  the  distressed  Swedes.  A  strong  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  pursue  Lewenhaupt ;  but  so  terri- 
ble did  he  now  appear,  that  the  Russian  general  offeretl 
him  an  honourable  capitulation.  This  was  rejected  with 
disdain,  and  a  fresh  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  Swedes,  now  reduced  to  4000,  again  defeated  their 
enemies,  and  killed  5000  on  the  spot.  A(\er  this, 
Lewenhaupt  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  retreat  without 
molestation,  though  deprived  of  all  his  cannon  and  pro- 
visions. Prince  MenzikoiF  was  indeed  detached  with  a 
body  of  forces  to  harass  him  on  his  march  ;  but  the 
Swedes  were  now  so  formidable,  even  in  their  distress, 
that  Menzikoff  dared  not  attack  them,  so  that  Lewen- 
haupt with  his  4000  men  arrived  safe  in  the  camp  of 
Charles,  after  having  destroyed  nearly  30,000  of  the 
Russians. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  successful  ef- 
fort of  S  wedish  valour  against  the  troops  of  Peter.  The 
difficulties  which  Charles's  army  had  now  to  undergo, 
exceeded  what  human  nature  could  support ;  yet  still 
they  hoped  by  constancy  and  courage  to  subdue  them. 
In  the  severest  winter  known  for  a  long  time,  even  in 
Russia,  they  made  long  marches,  clothed  like  savages. 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beastn.  All  the  draught  horses  pe- 
rished ;  thousands  of  soldiers  dropt  down  dead  through, 
oold  and  hunger ;  and  by  the  month  of  February  1 709 
the  whole  array  was  reduced  to  18,000.  Amidst  num- 
berless difficulties  these  penetrated  to  Pultava,  a  town 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the  tzar 
had  laid  up  magazines,  and  of  these  Charles  resolved  to 
obtain  possession.  Mazeppa  advised  the  king  to  invest 
the  place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  correspondence, 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whose  means  he  hoped 
it  would  be  surrendered.  However,  he  was  deceived ; 
the  besieged  made  an  obstinate  defence,  the  Swedes  were 
repulsed  in  every  assault,  and  8000  of  them  were  defeat-. 
ed,  and  almost  entirely  cut  off,  in  an  engagement  with 
a  party  of  Russians.  To  complete,  his  misfortunes, 
Charles  received  a  shot  in  his  heel  from  a  carabine, 
which  shattered  the  bone.  For  six  hours  after,  he  con- 
tinued calmly  on  horseback,  giving  orders,  till  he  faint- 
ed with  tlie  loss  of  blood ;  after  which  he  was  carried 
into  his  tent    . 

For  some  days  the  tzar,  with  an  army  of  IfifiOO 
men,  had  lain  at  a  smull  distance,  harassing  the  Swe- 
dish camp«  and  cutting  off  the  convoys  of  provision;  but. 
now  intjblligence  was  received,  that  he  was  advancing 
as  if  with  a  design  of  attacking  the  lines.  In  this  situa- 
tion, Charles,  woun  de  J,di$tre:sed,audalmo3t9urrounded 


by  enemies,  is  said  to  have,  for 'the  first  time,  assembled  a 
grand  council  of  war,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  it  ^ 
became  expedient  to  march  out  and  attack  the  Russians, 
Voltaire,  however,  totally  denies  that  the  king  relaxed 
one  jot  of  his  wonted  obttinacy  and  arbitrary  temper  ; 
but  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  sent  for  General  Rens- 
child,  and  told  him,  without  any  emotion,  to  prepare 
for  attacking  the  enemy  next  morning. 

The  8th  of  .July  1709  is  remarkable  for  the  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Sweden.  Charles  having  left 
8000  men  in  the  camp  to  defend  the  works  and  repel 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  began  to  march  against  hit 
enemies  by  break  of  day  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  26,000  men,  of  whom  18,000  were  Kozaks. 
The  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  behind  their 
entrenchments,  the  horse  in  front,  and  the  foot  in  the 
rear,  with  chasms  to  suffer  the  horse  to  fall  back  in 
case  of  necessity.  General  Slippenbach  was  dispatched 
to  attack  the  cavalry,  which  he-did  with  such  irapetuo-i 
sity  that  they  were  broken  in  aii  instant  They,  how- 
ever, rallied  behind  the  infantry,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Swedes  were  dis- 
order^ in  their  tuni,  and  Slippenbach  made  prisoner. 
Charles  was  now  carried  in  his  litier  to  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion. His  troops,  re-animated  by  the  presence  of  theii; 
leader,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  became 
doubtful,  when  a  blunder  of  General  Creuk,  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Charles  to  take  the  Russians  in  flank, 
and  a  successful  manoeuvre  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  decid- 
ed the  fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Russians.. 
Creuk's  detachment  was  defeated,  and  Menzikoff,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Peter  with  a  strong  lx>dy  to  post  him- 
self between  the  Swedes  and  Pultava^  so  as  to  cut  oS 
the  communication  uf  the  enemy  with  their  camp^  and 
fall  upon  their  rear, executed  hisorderswith  so  much  suc- 
cess as  to  cut  off  a  corps  de  reserve  of  3000  men.  Charles 
had  ranged  his  remaining  troops  in  two  lines,  with  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  horse  on  the  two  wings. 
They  had  already  twice  rallied,  and  were  now  again  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  with  the  utmost  fury.  Charles  in  his 
litter,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other,  seemed  to  be  everywhere  present ;  but  new 
misfortunes  awaited  him.  A  cannon  ball  kOled  both 
horses  in  the  litter ;  and  scarcely  were  these  replaced  by 
a  fresh  pair,  when  a  second  ball  stroke  the  litter  in  pieces^. 
and  overturned  the  king.  The  Swedish  soldiers  believ-. 
ing  him  killed,  fell  back  in  consternation.  The  first 
line  was  completely  broken,  and  the  second  fled.. 
Charles,  though  disabled,  did  every  thing  in  liis  power 
to  restore  order ;  but  the  Russians,  emboldened  by  suc- 
cess pressed  so  hard  on  the  flying  foe,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rally  tliem.  Renschild  and  several  other  ge- 
neral officers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Charles  himself 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  Count  Ponia- 
tosski  (father  of  the  future  fiivourite  of  Catharine  II.) 
with  500  horse,  surrounded  the  royal  person,  and  with 
desperate  fury  cut  his  way  through  ten  regiments  of  the 
Russians.  W  ith  his  small  guard  the  king  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniepr,  and  was  followed  by  Lewenhaupt 
with  4000  foot,  and  all  the  remaining  cavalry.  The 
Russians  took  possession  of  the  Swedish  camp,  where 
they  found  a  prodigious  sum  in  specie ;  while  Prince 
Menzikoff  pursued  the  flying  Swedes ;  and  as  they 
were  in  want  of  boats  to  cross  the  Dniepr,  objiged  them 
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**    ^0  surrender  at  discretion.     Charles  e<;cQped  with  the 
"^  utmost  difficulty,  but  at  length  reached  Otchakof  on  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey.     See  Swedeit. 

By  this  decisive  victory,  Peter  remained  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  ne.v  acquisitions  on  the  Baltic,  and  wa^ 
enabled  to  carry  on,  without  molestation^  the  improve- 
ments  which  he  had  projected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva.     His  haughty  rival,  so  lon^  and  so  justly  dread- 
ed, was  now  completely  humbled,  and  his  ally  the  king 
of  Poland  was  again  established  on  his  throne.  During 
the  eight  years  that  had  el^ed  from  the  battle  of  Nar- 
va to  that  of  Puttava,  the  Russian  troops  had  acquired 
the  d  scipline  and  steadiness  of  veterans,  and  had  at 
length  learned  to  beat  their  former  conquerors.     If  Pe- 
ter had  decreed  triumphal  processirvis  for  his  trifling 
successes  at  Azof,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
commeinorate  a  victory  so  glorious  and  so  important  as 
that  of  Pultava  by  similar  pageants.     He  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Mosco  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  on  this  occasion  far  exceeded  all  that 
bad  before  been  witnessed  in  the  Russian  empire. 
^.|       The  vanquished  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  found  * 
I     *  a  valuable  friend  in  the  monarch  in  whose  territories  he 
rotts  had  taken  refuge.    Achmet  II.  who  then  filled  the  Ot- 
m  of  toman  throne,  had  beheld  with  admiration  the  warlike 
^     achievements  of  the  Swedish  hero,  and,  alarmed  at  the 
^     late  successes  of  his  rival,  determined  to  afford  Charles 
the  most  effectual  aid.     In  1711,  the  Tui^ish  emperor 
assembled  an  immense  army,  and  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade the  Russian  territories,  when  the  tzar,  having  inti- 
mation of  his  design,  and  expecting  powerful  support 
from  Cantemir,  hospodar  of  Molilavia,  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte,  resrilved  to  anticipate  the  Turks,  and  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Moldavia.     Forgetting  hi^  usual  pru- 
dence and  circumspection,  Peter  crossed  the  Dniepr, 
and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  as  far  asYassy  or  Jassy, 
the  capital  of  that   province,  situated   on  the  river 
Pruth ;  but  his  temerity  had  nearly  cost  him  his  liber- 
ty, if  not  his  life.     The  particulars  of  his  dangerous  si- 
tuation, with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  extricated 
from  it,  by  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  consort  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  advantageous  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  which 
was  the  result  of  that  counsel,  have  been  already  relat-> 
ed  under  Catherine  I. 
?21.       By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  interests  of  Charles  had 
0       been almostabandoned,Peter  sawhimself  delivered  from . 
a  dangerous  enemy,  and  returned  to  his  capital,  to  pro- 
'. .    secute  those  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
^^      empire  which  justly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of 
Gbeat.     Before  we   enumerate  these  improvements, 
however,  we  must  bring  the  Swedish  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    The  death  of  Charles,  in  1 7 1 8,  had  left  the  Swe- 
dish government  deplorably  weakened,  by  thecontinual 
drains  of  men  and  money,  occasioned  by  his  mad  enter- 
prises, and  little  able  to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  monarch 
80  powerful  as  Peter.     At  lengthy  therefore,  in  1721, 
this  ruinous  contest,  which  hadcontinued  ever  since  the 
camraencementof  ihe  century,  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  by  which  the  Swedes 
were  obligecl  to  cede  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  In- 
gria,  a  part  of  Karelia,  the  territory  of  Vyborg,  the 
i^le  of  Oesel,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Kaltic,from 
Courland  to  Vyborg ;  for  which  concessions  they  receiv- 
ed back  Finland,  that  had  been  conquered  by  Peter, 
together,  with  2^000^000  cf  doUari  and  the  liberty  of 


exporting  duty  free,  from  Riga,  Reval,  and  Arensberg,     Russia, 
com  to  the  annual  amount  of  50,000  rubles.     In  conse-  ^^^VX^ 
quence  of  this  great  accession  to  the  Russian  empire, 
Peter  received  from  his  senate  the  title  of  emperor  and 
antocratwr  of  all  the  Rustiag,  and  the  ancient  title  of 
tzar  fell  into  disuse. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Peter  into  the  in-  ^^ba^B  n«- 
temal  policy  of  the  empire,  mu^t  be  acknowledged  to  Uonaliin- 
have  been  numerous  and  important     He .  organized  provemeats. 
i^new  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state ;  he  greatly 
ameliorated  the  atlmtnistration  of  justice ;  he  new-mo- 
delled the-national  army  ;  entirely  erected  the  Ru<>sian 
navy;  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  government  milder 
and  less  intolerant ;  zealously  patronised  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  erected  an  observatory  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
by  publicly  proclaiming  the  approach  of  an  eclipse,  and 
the  precise  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place,  taught, 
his  subjects  no  longer  to  consider  such  a  phenomenon  a»- 
an  omen  of  disaster,  or  an  awful  menaceof  divine  judge^' 
ment.     He  enlarged  the  commerce  of  his  empire,  and' 
gave  every  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures. 
He  formed  canals,  repaired  the  roads,  institute!  regu- 
lar posls,  and  laid  down  r^ulations  tor  a  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures.      Lastly,  he  in  some  mea«  * 

sure  civilized  his  subjects,  though  it  is  evident  that  he 
could  not  civilize  himself,  ChmtiLt 

It  is  the  pro?ince  of  the  historian  to  :delineata  the  of  pettr. 
characters  of  the  princes  whose  transactions  he  relates. 
Various  have  been  the  characters  given  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  those  who  have  detailed  the  events  of  his 
reign.  It  is  certain  that  to  him  the  Russian  empire  is  , 
indebted  fot  much  of  that  splendour  with  which  she  now 
shines  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  As  a  monarch, 
therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  we  must  consider  him  as  an  object  of  de- 
testation and  abhorrencei  His  tyranny  and  his  cruelty 
admit  oi  no  excuse ;  and  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  in 
sacrificing  the  heir  of  his  crown  he  emulated  the  patri* 
otism^  of  the  elder  Brutus,  we  must  remember  that  the 
same  hand  which  signed  the  death  warrant  of  his  son, 
could,  with  pleasure,  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
or  rather  of  his  own  caprice,  and,  in  the  moments  of  dis- 
sipation and  revelry,  could  make  the  axe  of  justice  an 
instrument  of  diabolical  vengeance,and  of  cool  brutality. 

Peter  was  succeeded. by  his  consort  Catharine,  m  ^^'  ^'^^*« 
whose  favour  he  had,  some  years  before  his  death,  al-  p^.  ^^^f 
tered  the  order  of  succession.     As  the  character  of  this  dthorine  I. 
princess,  and  the  transactions  of  her  short  reign,  have 
heen  fully  detailed  under  her  life  •,  we  shall  here  only  *  See  Ca- 
notice  in  the  most  cursory  manner  the  events  that  took  '*^''*^  ^^ 
place. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  Catherine 
conducted  herself  with  thegreatestbenignity  andgentle- 
ness,and  thussecured  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  sub- 
jects, which  she  had  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  em-i 
peror.  She  reduced  the  annual  capitation  tax ;  ordered 
the  numerous  gibbetswhich  Peter  had  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  be  cut  down,  and, had  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  his  tyranny  decently 
interred.  She  recalled  the  greater  part  of  those  whom 
Peter  had  exiled  to  Siberia ;  paid  the  troops  their  ar- 
rears ;  restored  to  the  Kozidcs  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  which  they  had  been  deprived  during  thci 
late  reign ;  and  she  continued  in  office  m68t  of  the  ser- 
vants of.Peter^  both  civil  and  military.  She  concluded  . 
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a  treaty  With  the  German  etapercr,  by  which  ft  was 
stipulated  that  in  case  of  attack  from  an  Miemy,  either 
party  should  as^iist  the  other  with  a  force  of  80,000 
men,  and  should  each  guarantee  the  possessions  of  the 
other.  In  her  reign  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were 
extended  by  the  submission  of  a  Georgian  prince,  and 
the  voluntary  homage  of  the  Kubinskian  Tartars.  She 
died  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1 727,  having  reigned  about 
two  years.  She  had  settled  the  crown  on  Peter  the 
son  of  the  tzarovitch  Alexei,  who  succeeded  by  the 
tide  of  Peter  II. 

Peter  was  only  1 2  years  of  age  w)ien  he  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  his  reign  was  short  and  unin- 
teresting. He  was  guided  chiefly  by  Prince.Mensikoff', 
whose  daughter  Catharine  had  decreed  him  to  marry. 
This  ambitious  man,  who,  from  the  mean  condition  of  a 
pye-boy,  liad  risen  to  th^  first  offices  of  the  state,  and 
nad^  during  the  late  reign,  principally  conducted  the 
administration  of  the  government,  was  now,  however, 
drawing  tawards  the  end  of  his  career.  The  number  of 
his  enemies  had  greatly  increased,  and  their  attempts  to 
work  his  downfall  now  succeeded.  A  young  nobleman' 
of  the  family  of  the  Dolgonikis,  who  was  one  of  Peter's 
chief  compaliions,  was  excited  by  his  relations,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Menzikoff,  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
the  young  prince,  sentiments  hestile  to  that  minister. 
In  this  commission  he  succeeded  so  well, that  Menzikoff 
and  his  whole  family,  not  excepting  the  young  empress, 
were  banished  to  Siberia,  and  the  Dolgorukis  took  into 
their  hands  the  management  of  affairs.  These  artful 
counsellors,  instead  of  cultivating  the  naturally  good 
abilities  of  Peter,  eneouragetl  him  to  waste  his  time 
aAd  exhaust  his  strength  in  hunting,  and  other  athletic 
exercises,  for  which  his  tender  years  were  by  no  means 
tSalculated.  It  is  supposed  that  the  debility  consequent 
on  such  fatigue  increased  the  natural  danger  of  the 
small-pox,  with  which  he  was  attacked  in  January 
1750,  and  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  power  with  which  Pe- 
ter I.  and  the  empress  Catharine  had  settled  by  will  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  Russian  senate  and  nobi« 
lity,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  set  aside  the 
orderof  succession  which  those  sovereigns  had  establish- 
ed. The  male  issue  of  Peter  was  now  extinct ;  and  the 
duke  of  HoUtein,  son  to  Peter's  eldest  daughter,  was  by 
thedestinationof  the  late  empress  entitled  to  the  crown; 
but  the  Russians,  for  poKtical  reasons,  filled  the  throne 
with  Anne  duchess  of  Courland,  second  daughter  to 
Ivan,  Peter's  eldest  brother ;  though  her  eldest  sister 
the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg  was  alive.  Her  reign  was 
extremely  prosperous ;  and  though  she  accepted  the 
erown  under  limitations  that  some  thought  derogatory 
to  her  dignity,  yet  she  broke  them  all,  asserted  the  pre- 
rogative of  her  ancesH>rs,and  punished  the  aspiring  Dol- 
goruki  family,  who  hdd  imposed  upon  her  limitations, 
with  a  view,  as  it  is  said,  that  they  themselves  might 
govern.  She  raised  her  favourite  Biren  to  the  duchy  of 
Courland ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  severe 
executions  on  his  account.  Few  transactions  of  any  im- 
poitancetook  place  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  She 
loUowed  the  example  of  her  irreat  predecessor  Peter,  by 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  she  had  suffi- 
cient interest  to  establish  on  the  throne  Augustus  III. 
^'his  interference  bad  nearly  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
franco,  and  she  bad  already  cent  a  considerable  army  to 


the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  for  the  puipose  of  actmg 
against  that  power,  when  the  conclusion  df  a  treaty  of 
peace  rendered  them  unnecessary.  She  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  by  which  she  agreed  to 
give  up  all  title  to  the  territories  that  had  been  seized 
by  Peter  I.  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  cotisi- 
deration  of  certain  privil^ee  to  be  granted  to  the  Ru»- 
sian  merchants. 

In  1735,  a  rupture  took  place  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  occasioned  partly  by  the  mutual  jealousies  that 
had  subsisted  between  these  powers,  ever  since  the  trea- 
ty on  the  Pruth,  and  partly  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte.  A  Russian  army  entered  the  Crimea,  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  killed  a  eonsiderable  number 
of  Tartars;  but  having  ventured  too  far,  without  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  nearly  1 0,000  men.  This  ill  success 
did  not  discourage  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh;  andiu 
the  following  year  another  armament  was  sent  into  the 
Ukraine,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Munich,  while 
another  army  under  Lascy  proceeded  against  Azof. 
Both  these  generals  met  with  considerable  success ;  the 
Tartars  were  defeated,  and  the  fort  of  Azof  ovice  more 
submitted  to  the  Rusaian  arms.  A  third  campaign  took 
place  in  1737*  and  the  Russians  were  now  assisted  by  a 
body  of  Austrian  troops.  Munich  laid  siege  to  Otcha- 
kof,  which  soon  surrendered,  while  Lascy  desolated 
the  Crimea. 

No  material  advantages  were,  however,  gained  on  ei« 
ther  side ;  and  disputes  arose  between  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  generals.  At  length  in  1 739^  Marshal  Munich 
having  crossed  the  Bog  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Sta- 
vutshan,  made  himself  master  of  Yassy,  the  capital  of 
Moldavia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaiffn  reduced 
the  whole  of  that  province  under  his  subjection.  These 
successes  of  the  Russian  arms  induced  the  Porte  to  pro« 
pose  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of 
1739,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  again 
gave  up  Azof  and  Moldavia,  and  to  compensate  the  loss 
of  above  100,000  men,  and  vast  sums  of  money,  gained 
nothing  but  permission  to  build  a  fortress  on  the  Don. 

Upon  the  death  of  Anne,  which  took  place  in  17^0,  As.  17^ 
Ivan,  the  son  of  her  niece,  the  princess  of  Mecklen-     '^ 
.burg  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to  the  succession  ;  but  ^^["Ji 
being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Biren  was  appointed  ^^^^^ 
to  be  administrator  of  the  empire  during  his  minority.  imVL 
This  nomination  was  disagreeable  to  the  pnnoesa  of 
Mecklenburg  and  her  husband,  and  unpopular  among 
the  Russians.     Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the 
princess  of  Mecklenburg  to  arrest   Biren,  who  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Siberia. 

The  administration  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  her  husband  was  upon  many  accounts  diss- 
greeable,  not  only  to  the  Russians,  but  to  other  powers 
of  Europe ;  and  notwithsUnding  a  prosperous  war  they 
carried  on  with  the  Swedes,  the  prmcess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed  such 
a  party  that  in  one  night's  time  she  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  empress  of  the  Russias  ;  and  the  princess  of 
Mecklenburg,  her  husband,  and  ^on,  were  made  pri« 
soners.  The  fate  of  this  unhappy  ftmily  was  peculiarly 
sereren^  All  but  Ivan  were  sent  into  bani^^hraent,  to  an 
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ia.     island  at  tlie  moutb  of  the  Dvina,  in  the  White  sea, 
^^  where  the  princess  Anne  cliefl  in  child  bed  in  1747- 
Ivan's  father  survived  till  1775,  and  at  last  ended  his 
miserable  career  in  prison.     The  young  emperor  Ivan 
was  for  some  time  diut  up  in  a  monastery  at  Oranien. 
burg,  when,  on  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Schlusselbmrg,  where  he  was,  as  will 
hereafter  be  related,  cruelly  put  to  death. 
741.        The  chief  instrument  in  rousing  the  ambition  of  Elii 
J      zabeth,  and  procuring  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  was 
J^    her  physician  and  favourite  Lestoc,  who,  partly  by  his 
insinuating  address,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the 
French  ambassador^  brought  over  to  Elizabeth's  interest 
most  of  the  royal  guards.    By  their  assistance  she  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  young  emperor  and  his  family,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  established  without  opposition  on  the  throne 
of  her  father. 

During  the  short  regency  of  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
m  new  war  had  commenced  betweenRussia  andSweden ; 
and  this  war  was  carried  on  with  considerable  acrimony 
and  some  success,  by  Elisabeth.     The  Russian  forces 
took  possession  of  Abo^  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  nearly  all  Finland.     But  at  length  in  1 743,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  negociations  that  were  carrying  on  re« 
lative  to  the  succession  of  the  Swedish  crown,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  condi« 
tion  that  Elisabeth  should  restore  the  greater  part  of 
Finland. 
7it.       Soon  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth  determined  to 
^       nominate  her  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  had 
JjJ^   6zedher  eyes  on  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  son  of  the  duke 
p        of  Holstein  Gottorp,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
pind  Great     This  prince  was  accordingly  invited  into  Rus- 
^       tia,  persuaded  to  become  a  member  of  the  Greek  church, 
■*        and  proclaimed  grand  duke  of  Russia,  and  heir  of  the 
empire.     The  ceremony  of  his  baptism  was  performed 
on  the  1 8th  November,  1 742,  and  he  received  the  name 
of  Peter  Feodorovitch.     He  was  at  this  time  only  four« 
teen  years  of  age ;  but  before  he  had  attained  his  six- 
teenth year,  his  aunt  had  destined  him  a  consort  in  the 
person  of  Sophia  Augusta  Frederic^  daughter  of  Chri- 
stian Augustus  prince  of  Anhalt-zerbst-Domburg,     It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  relate  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  this  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  consequences 
C^    that  resulted  from  it  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  as 
e  il.  they  have  already  been  sufficiently  detailed*. 
^  Having  thus  settled  the  order  of  succession,  Elizabeth 

^  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
J^"  The  death  of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  had  left 
war.  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  queen  of  Hungary,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enterorising  king  of  Prussia,  till  a  formid- 
able party,  more  from  jealousy  of  that  raonarch'^*inili- 
tary  fame  than  regard  to  the  interests  of  an  injured 
princess,  was  formed  in  her  behalf.  To  this  confede- 
racy the  empress  of  Russia  acceded,  and  in  1747  sent 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Germany,  to  the  as- . 
sistance  of  the  empress  queen.  The  events  of  this  long 
and  bloody  contest  have  been  fully  detailed  under  the 
article  Prussia,  from  N^  1 8  to  64,  and  they  comprise 
the  greater  part  of  those  transactions  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  do  not  particularly  regard  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire.  The  more  private  transactions  of 
the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  as  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  intrigues  of  her  niece  Catherine  ^and  the  foUirs 


of  the  grand  duke  Peter,  have  also  been  related  in  our  nnssia. 
life  of  Catherine  II.  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  Ja-  »_,  ^  ^^ 
nuary  1 762,  the  victim  of  disease  brought  on  by  intem- 
perance. With  her  character  as  a  private  woman  we 
have  little  business  here.  Her  merits  as  a  sovereign  will 
appear  from  the  following  summary  drawn  by  Mr 
Tooke.  ^  ISO 

Elibabeth,  as  empress,  governed  but  little  of  herself;  ^^^ 
it  being  properly  her  ministers  and  favourites  who  die-  bech. 
tated  her  regulations  and  decrees.  Of  this  number,  be- 
sides Bestuchef,  was  also  Bazumofsky,  to  whom,  it  has 
been  said,  the  empress  was  even  privately  married.  At 
the  b^inning  of  her  reign,  it  is  true,  she  went  a  few 
times  to  the  sitting  of  the  senate ;  but  the  matters  trans- 
acted there  were  by  much  too  serious  for  her  mind  ; 
and,  accordingly,  she  very  soon  left  off  that  practice  al- 
together, contenting  herself  by  con6rming  with  her  sig- 
nature the  resolutions  of  that  assembly,  and  the  deter« 
minations  of  her  minister,  or  the  conference,  which  sup« 
plied  the  place  of  the  counciL 

Her  character  in  general  was  mUd,  as  was  evident 
from  the  tears  it  cost  her, whenever  she  received  ac- 
counts from  Prussia  even  of  victories  gained  by  her  own 
army,  on  account  of  the  human  blood  by  which  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  purchased.     Yet  even  this 
delicate  sensibility  did  not  restrain  her  from  prosecuting 
the  war  into  which  she  had  entered  from  a  species  of 
Tev«nge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  even  on  her  death-bed  from  exhorting  the 
persons  who  surrounded  her  to  the  most  vigorous  con- 
tinuation of  it     It  also  proceeded  from  this  sensibility, 
that  immediately  on  her  accession  to  the  government 
she  made  the  vow  never  to  put  her  signature  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  A  resolution  which  she  faithfully  kept ; 
though  it  cannot  be  averred  to  have  been  for  the  bene^ 
fitof  the  empire ;  since  incwisequence  of  it  the  number 
of  malefactors,  who  deserved  to  die  was  every  day  in- 
creasing, insomuch  that  even  the  clergy  requested  the 
empress  to  retract  her  vow,  at  the  same  time  urging 
proofs  that  they  could  release  her  from  it      All  tlie 
arguments  they  could  use,  however,  were  of  no  avail  to 
move  the  c<»scieBtious  monarch ;  she  would  not  give 
effect  to  any  sentence  of  death,  although  the  comman- 
ders in  the  army  particularly  would  have  been  glad  that . 
her  conscience  had  yielded  a  little  on  that  point   They 
declared  that  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  restrained  from 
their  excesses  by  the  severest  corporal  punishments 
they  could  employ;  whereas  such  was  their  dread  of  a 
solnnn  execution,  that  a  few  examples  of  that  nature 
would  have  effectually  kq)t  them  in  awe. 
Commerce  and  literature,  arts,  mauufactures,  handi-       1^1 
crafts,  and   the  other  means  of  livelihood,  which  had  ^^™' 
been  fostered  by  the  former  sovereigns,  continued  their  STd^^? 
course  under  Elizabeth  with  increasing  prosperity.  The  pire. 
country  products  were  obtained  and  wrought  up  in 
greater  quantities,  and  several  branches  of  profit  were 
more  zealously  carried  on.     The  sum  appointed  for  the 
support  of  the  academy  of  sciences  founded  by  Peter  I. 
at  St  Petersburgh,  was  considerably  augmented  by  Eli- 
zabeth :  and  she  moreover  established  in  1758  the  aca- 
demy still  subsisting  for  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, in  which  a  number  of  young  persons  are  brought 
up  as  painters,  en^rravers.  statuaries,  architects,  &c.    At 
Mosco  she  endowed  a  university  and  two  gymnasia. 
The  empress  Elizabeth  herself  having  a  good  voice, 
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mus'c^  ^hich  Anne  haJ  £llready  much  encouraged^  found 
under  her  administration  a  perpetual  accession  of  dis- 
ciples and  admirers  ;  so  that  even  numbers  of  persons 
of  distinciion  at  St  Petersburgh  became  excellent  per- 
formers. The  art  of  acting  plays  was  now  also  more 
general  among  the  Russians.  Formerly  none  but  French 
or  Italian  pieces  were  performed  on  the  stage  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh^  whereas  now  Sumarokof  obtained  celebrity, 
as  a  dramatic  poet  in  his  native  language,  and  in  17/>6 
Elizabeth  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Russian  theatre  in 
her  residence.  Architecture  likewise  found  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  p  troness  in  her,  St  Petersburgh  and  its  vici- 
nity being  indebted  to  her  for  great  embellishments, 
and  numerous  structures. 

;  The  magnificence  which  had  prevailed  under  Anne  at 
the  court  of  St  Petersburgh  was  not  diminished  during 
her  reign,  and  the  court  establishment  therefore  amount- 
ed to  extv-aordinary  sums.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  this 
respect  did  not  imitate  her  great  father ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  seven  years  war  the  want  of  a  well* stored 
treasury  was  already  very  sensibly  felt 

The  population  of  the  empire  was  considerably  in- 
creased under  her  reign  ;  and  so  early  as  1752,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  an  account  published  by  an  offi- 
cial person,  it  wfis  augmented  by  one-fifth. 

ElizabeUi  continued  the  practice  of  her  predecessors 
in  encouraging  foreigners  to  come  to  settle  in  her  em- 
pire. Emigrant  Servians  cultivated  a  considerable  tract 
of  land,  till  then  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Eli- 
zabethgorod,  atid  multiplied  so  fast,  that  in  the  year 
1 J64  a  particular  district  was  formed  of  these  improve- 
juents,  under  the  name  of  New  Servia.  Only  the  Jews 
Elizabeth  was  no  less  resolute  not  to  tolerate  than  her 
father  had  been ;  insomuch  that,  so  early  in  her  reign 
as  1 74S,  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  on  pain 
of  death. 

The  army  was  augmented  binder  Elizabeth,  but  cer- 
tainly not  improved.  There  were  now  no  longer  at  the 
^ead  of  it  such  men  as  the  foreigners,  Munich,  Keith,  or 
Xroevendal,  who,  besides  their  personal  courage  and  in- 
trepidity, possessed  the  soundest  principles  of  the  art  of 
war ;  and,  what  is  of  no  less  consequence  in  a  commander, 
kept  up  a  strict  discipline,  and  took  care  that  the  laws 
of  subordination  were  punctually  observed.  The  ex- 
cessive licence  which  the  regiments 'of  guards,  particu- 
larly the  life  company  of  the  Preobajerskoy  guards, 
presumed  to  exercise,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  empress 
in  St  Petersburgh,  afforded  no  good  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  army  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  appointing  those  sol- 
diers of  that  life  company,  who  had  been  most  guilty  of 
flagrant  disorders,  and  the  basest  conduct,  to  be  officers 
in  the  marching  regiments,  gives  us  no  very  high  idea 
of  what  was  recjuired  in  an  officer,  but  rather  serves  easi- 
ly to  explain  whence  it  arose  that  such-frequent  com- 
plaints were  made  of  insubordination.  A  great  number 
of  excellent  regulations  that  had  been  introduced  into 
the  army,  and  always  enforced  by  foreigners,  especially 
by  Munich,  were  suffered  by  the  Russian  generals  to 
fall  into  total  disuse.  The  bad  effects  of  this  negli- 
gence were  very  soon  perceived ;  and  it  was  undoubted- 
ly a  ci<  cumstance  highly  favourable  to  the  Russian 
troops,  that  tor  several  years  successively,  in  the  war 
which  we  have  had  occasion  so  oflen  to  mention,  they 
}istd  to  engage  with  such  a  master  in  the  military  art  as 


the  king  of  Prussia,  and  by  iheir  conflicts  with  him,  as   ^" 
well  as  by  their  connection  with  the  Austrians,  and  in  ^^ 
the  sequel  with  the  Prussian  soldiery,  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  so  many  things,  and  cf  forming 
themselves  into  regular  combatants. 

Elizabetli  tarnished  her  reign,  however,  by  the  insti-  She 
tution  of  a  political  court  of  inquisition,  under  the  name  WW 
of  a  secret  state  chancery,  empowered  to  examine  into  P^? 
and  punish  all  such  charges  as  related  to  the  expression  ^^ 
of  any  kind  of  displeasure  against  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment.    This,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  opened  a 
door  to  the  vilest  practices.     The  lowest  and  most  pro- 
fligate of  mankind  were  now  employed  as  spies  and  in- 
formers, and  were  rewarded  for  their  denunciations  and  '  ^ 
calumnies  against  the  most  virtuous  characters,  if  these  ?? 
happened  by  a  look,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  few  ^ 
harmless  words,  to  signify  Sieir  disapprobation  of  the  nd. 
proceedings  of  the  sovereign*.  p  J 

The  grand  duke  ascended  the  throne  by  the  name  of  ^^ 
Peter  III.  This  prince's  conduct  has  been  variously  re^  . 
presented.  He  entered  on  the  government  possessed  c^  p^,] 
ah  enthusfastic  admiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  he  immediately  made  peace,  and 
whose  principles  and  practice  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
as  patterns  for  his  imitation.  He  might  have  surmount- 
ed  the  effects  even  of  those  peculiarities,  unpopular  as 
they  then  were  in  Russia ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  aimed 
at  reformations  in  his  dominions,  which  even  Peter  the 
Great  durst  not  attempt ;  and  that  he  even  ventured 
to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  clergy.  He  was  certainly 
a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  chil- 
dishly adopted  the  sentiments  of  any  person  who  took 
the  trouble  to  teach  him.  His  chi^  amusement  was 
buffoonery ;  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  looking  with 
pleasure  at  a  merry- Andrew  singing  drunken  and  vul- 
gar songs.  Fie  was  a  stranger  to  Sie  country,  its  inha- 
bitants, and  their  manners ;  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  by  those  about  him,  that  the  Russians  were 
fools  and  b^sts  unworthy  of  his  attention,  except  to 
make  them,  by  means  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  ^ood 
fighting  machines.  These  sentiments  regulated  his  whole 
conduct,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  revolution  which 
improprieties  of  a  different  kind  tended  to  hasten.  ^. 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  Vorontzoff  ladies,  !v 
sister  to  the  princess  Dashkoff,  hedisgusted  his  wife,  who 
was  then  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  great 
natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplishments; 
whilst  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was  but  one 
degree  above  an  idiot  The  princess  Dashkoff,  who  was 
married  to  a  man  whose  genius  was  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  being  dame  d*hannevr  and  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber,  had  of  course  much  of  the  empress's  com« 
pany.  Similarity  of  situations  knit  these  two  illustri- 
ous personages  in  the  closest  friendship.  The  princess 
being  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  French  ceconomistes,  could 
make  her  conversation  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
She  retailed  all  her  statistical  knowledge ;  and  finding 
the  empress  a  willing  hearer,  she  spoke  of  her  in  every 
company  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
philanthropy.  Whilst  the  emperor,  by  his  buffoonery 
and  attachment  to  foreign  manner.^,  was  daily  incurring 
more  and  more  the  odium  of  his  subjects,  tlie  populari- 
ty of  his  wife  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  some  persons 
about  the  court  expressed  their  regret,  that  so  much 
knowledge  of  governhiait,  such  love  of  humuiity,  and 
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*•  such  ardent  wishes  for  the  pf oaperity  of  Russia,  sliuuld 
"^  only  fumisli  conversations  with  Catharina  Uomanovna 
(the  princess  Dashkoff).  The  empress  and  her  favourite 
did  not  let  these  expressions  pass  unobserved,  they  con- 
tinued their  studies  in  concert ;  and  whilst  the  n>rnier 
was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws,  for  a  great 
empire, the  Latter  always  reported  progress,  till  tlie  mid- 
dling circles  of  Mosco  and  St  Petersburgh  beisan  to 
«peak  familiarly  of  the  blessings  which  they  might  en- 
joy if  these  speculations  could  be  realized* 

Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  fresh  cause  of  dis- 
content He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  Count  Munich, 
who  was  indeed  a  sensible,  brave,  and  worthy  man;  but 
as  he  was  smarting  under  the  effects  of  Russian  despot- 
ism, and  had  grounds  of  resentment  against  most  of  the 
great  families,  he  did  not  much  discourage  the  empevor^s 
unpopular  conduct,  but  only  tried  to  moderate  it  and 
give  it  a  system.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient  He 
publicly  ridiculed  the  exercise  and  evolutions  of  the 
Russian  troops ;  and  hastily  adopting  the  Prussian  dis- 
cipline, without  digesting  and  fitting  it  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  hi^  own  forces,  he  completely  ruined  himself  by 
^       disgusting  the  army. 

^10  In  the  midst  of  Uiese  imprudences,  however,  Peter 
nay  was  sometimes  disturl^ed  by  the  adviceof  virtuous  coun- 
latioD  sellors.  Among  these  Gudovitch,  the  vice-chamberlain, 
P^  is  said  to  have  reproached  him  in  the  following  spirited 
address: 

"  Peter  Feodorovitch,  I  now  plainly  peiK^ive  that 
you  prefer  to  us  the  enemies  of  your  fame.  You  are 
irrecoverably  subservient  to  them ;  you  acknowledge 
them  to  have  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  you  were 
more  addicted  to  low  and  degrading  pleasures  than  fit 
to  govern  an  empire.  Is  it  ^us  thai  you  emulate  your 
vigilant  and  laborious  grandsire,  that  Peter  the  Great 
whom  you  have  so  often  sworn  to  take  for  your  model  ? 
Is  it  thus  that  you  persevere  in  the  wise  and  noble  con- 
duct, by  which,  at  your  accession  to  the  throne,  you  me- 
rited the  love  and  the  admiral  ion  of  your  people  ?  But 
that  love,  that  admiration,  is  already  forgotten.  They 
are  succeeded  by  discontent  and  murmurs.  Petersburgh 
IS  anxiously  enqOiring  whether  the  tzar  has  ceased  to 
live  within  her  walls  ?  The  whole  empire  begins  to  fear 
that  it  has  cherished  only  vain  speculations  o£  receiving 
laws  that  shall  revive  its  vigour  and  increase  its  glory. 
The  malevolent  alone  are  triumphant ;  and  soon  wUl 
the  intrigues,  the  cabals,  which  the  first  moments  of 
your  reign  had  reduced  to  silence,  again  rai«e  their 
heads widi  redoubled  insolence^  Sh^e  off*  then  this  dis- 
graceful lethargy,  my  tzar !  hasten  to  shew  and  to 
prove,  by  some  resplendent  act  of  virtue,  that  you  are 
worthy  oif  realizing  those  hopes  that  have  been  formed 
I       and  cherished  of  you." 

ne        These  remonstrances,  however,  produced  only  a  tem- 
par-porary  gleam  of  reformation,  and  Peter  soon  relapsed 
f*      mto  his  accustomed  sensuality.     What  he  lost  in  popu- 
larity was  soon  gained  by  the  emissaries  of  Catharine. 
Four  regiments  of  guards,  amounting  to  8000  men, 
were  instantly  brought  .over  by  the  three  brothers  Or- 
loff,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  officers.     The  peop!e  at  large  were  in  a  state  of 
indifference,  out  of  whidi  they  were  roused  by  the  fol- 
lowing means.   A  little  manuscript  was  handed  about, 
containing  principles  of  legislation  for  Russia,  founded 
on  natural  rights,  and  on  the  claims  o£  the  different 
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classes  of  people  which  had  insensibly  been  formed,  and      ItussUu' 
became  so  familiar  as  to  appear  natural.     In  that  .per-     ^"^  ^  ^■i^ 
ibrmance  was  prc^Kised  a  convention  of  deputies  from 
all  the  classes,  and  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  to   ' 
converse,  but  withoiit  authority,  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treated,  and  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  result 
of  their  deliberations.     It  passed  for  the  work  of  her 
msijesty,  and  was  much  admired. 

WhUe  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  publi<^  esteem 
and  affectbn,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu- 
larity, and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  resolution  of  con- 
fining her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  fiivourite. 
The  servants  of  that  fiivourite  betrayed  her  to  her  sister, 
who  imparted  tlie  intelligence  to  the  empress.  Catha- 
rine saw  her  danger,  and  instantly  formed  her  resolu^ 
tion.  She  must  either  tamely  sulmiit  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
or  contrive  to  hurl  her  husband  from  his  throne.  No 
other  alternative  was  left  her,  and  the  consequence  was 
what  was  undoubtedly  expected.  Theproper  steps  were 
taken ;  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  address,  and  in 
three  days  the  revolution  was  accomplished.  137 

When  the  emperor  saw  that  all  was  lost,  he  attempted  Peter  de. 
to  enter  Cronstadt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  on  the  thioneil, 
gulf  of  Finland,  SO  versts,  or  nearly  26  miles,  fW>m  St 
Petersburgh.  The  sentinels  at  the  harboiu*  presented 
their  muskets  at  the  barge ;  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had  no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 
The  English  sailors  called  from  ship  to  ship  for  some 
person  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew* 
Munich  received  him  a;{ain,and  exhorted  him  to  mount  , 
his  horse,  and  head  his  guards,  swearing  to  live  and  die 
with  him.  He  said,  "  No,  I  see  it  cannot  be  done  . 
without  shedding  much  of  Uie  blood  of  my  brave  Hol- 
steiners.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  sacrifice."  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  be  more  particular  in  detailing  the 
progreits  of  die  revolution  that  placed  Catharine  on  the 
throne  of  Russia,  as  the  principal  circumstances  attend* 
ing  this  event  are  given  under  the  life  of  Cath brine  ; 
but  as  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  h«:s  been  there 
omitted,  we  shall  relate  it  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure.  1^ 

Six  days  had  already  elapsed  since  tlie  revolution,  and  ^^  P"*  *• 
that  great  event  had  been  apparently  terminated  with- 
out any  violence  that  might  leave  odious  impressions  on 
the  mind  of  the  public.  Peter  had  been  removed  from 
Peterhof  to  a  pleasant  retreat  called  Ropscha,  about  SO 
miles  from  St  Petersburgh  ;  and  here  he  supposed  he 
should  be  detained  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  being 
sent  into  Germany.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  te 
Catharine,  desiring  permission  to  have  for  his  attendant 
a  favourite  negro,  and  that  she  would  send  him  a  dog, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  together  with  his  violin,  a 
bible,  and  a  few  romances,  telling  her  that,  disgusted 
with  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  he  was  resolved  hence- 
forth to  devote  himself  to  a  philosophical  life.  Htiw- 
ever  reasonable  the«a  requests,  not  one  of  them  was 
granted,  and  his  plans  of  wisdom  were  turned  into  ridi- 
cule.  . 

In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  were  amazed  at  what 
^they  had  done ;  they  could  not  conceive  by  what  fasci- 
nation they  had  been  hurried  so  far  as  to  dethrone  the 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  order  to  give  liis  crown 
to  a  German  woman.     The  majority,  without  plan  or 
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dinttnient  of  what  tliey  were  doing,  had  been  mechani- 
cally led  on  by  the  movements  of  others;  and  each  indi'- 
vidual  now  reflecting  on  his  baseness,  after  the  pleasure 
of  disposing  of  a  crown  had  vanished,  was  filled  only 
with  remorse.  The  sailors^  who  had  never  been  enga-. 
ged  in  the  insurrection,  openly  reproached  the  guards 
in  the  tippling  houses  with  having  sold  their  emperor  for 
beer.  Pity^  which  justifies  even  the  greatest  criminals, 
pleaded  irresistibly  in  every  heart  One  night  a  band 
•f  soldiers  attached  to  the  empress  took  the  alarm,  from 
an  idle  fear,  and  ezQlaimed  that  their  mother  was  in 
danger,  and  that  she  must  be  awaked,  that  they  might 
see  her.  During  the  next  night  there  was  a  frei^  com- 
motion more  serious  than  the  former.  So  long  as  the 
life  of  the  emperor  left  a  pretext  for  inquietude,  it  waa 
thought  that  no  tranquillity  was  to  be  expected. 
.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  emperor's  imprisonment  at 
Hopscha,  Alexey  Orlof,  accompanied  by  an  officer  na- 
med TeplofT,  came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  speedy 
deliverance,  and  asked  permission  to  ^^aae  with  him. 
According  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  wine  glasses 
and  brandy  were  brought  piwious  to  dinner ;  and  while 
the  officer  amused  the  txarwith  some  trifling  discourse, 
hischiefillled  the  glasses,  and  poured  a  poisonous  mix- 
ture into  that  which  he  intended  for  the  prince.  The 
tzar,  without  any  distrust,  swallowed  the  potion,  on 
which  he  immediately  experienced  themostsevere  pains; 
and  on  his  being  offered  a  second  glass,  on  pretence  of 
its  giving  him  relief,  he  refused  it,  with  reproaches 
against  him  that  offered  it 

He  csUed  aloud  for  milk,  but  the  two  monsters  of- 
fered him  poison  again,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it  A 
French  valet-de-chambre,  greatly  attadied  to  him, 
now  ran  ih.  Peter  threw  himself  into  hia  arms,  saying 
IB  a  faint  tone  of  voice,  "  It  waa  not  enough  then  to 
prevent  me  £rom  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive  me 
•f  the  crown  of  Russia  I  i  must  also  be  put  to  death.** 

The  valet-de-charabre  presumed  to  intercede  fbr  his 
master  ;  but  the  two  miscreants  forced  this  dangerous 
witaess  out  of  the  room,  and  continued,  their  Dl-treat- 
■lent  of  the  txar.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  th» 
yoimger  of  the  princes  Baratinsky  came  in,  and  joined 
the  two  former.  Orloif  who- had  already  thrown  down 
the  emperor,  was  pressing  upon  his  breast  witli  both  his 
knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  The 
unhappy  monarch,  now  strugglmg  with  that  strength 
which  arises  from  despair,  the  two  other  assassins  throw* 
a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  put  an  end  to  bis  life  by 
suffocation. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  share  the  em- 
press hail  iii  this  event ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  happened,  while  the  empress  waa 
beginning  her  dinner  with  much  gaiety,  an  officer  (sup- 
posed to  be  one  of'  the  assassins)  precipitately  entered 
the  apai  tment  with  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  Aice  covered 
With  sweat  and  du«t,  his  clothes  torn,  and  his  counte- 
nance agitateil  with  horror  and  dismi^y.  On  entering, 
his  eyes,  sparkling  and  confused,  met  those  of  the  em- 
])res^.  She  arose  in  silence,  and  went  into  a  closet, 
whither  he  followed  her;  a  few  moments  afterwards  she 


sent  for  Count  Panin  (the  former  governor  of  Peter), 
who  wss  already  appointed  her  minister,  and  she  in-  ^**>*^ 
formed  him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  consulted 
him  on  the  manner  of  announcing  his  death  to  the  pu« 
blic.  Panin  advised  her  to  let  one  night  pass  over,  and 
to  spread  the  news  next  day,  as  if  they  had  received  it 
during  the  night  This  counsel  being  approved,  th* 
empress  returned  with  the  same  countenance,  and  conti- 
nued her  dinner  with  the  same  gaiety.  On  the  day 
following,  when  it  was  published  &t  Peter  had  died  of 
an  hemorrhoidal  colic,  she  appesred  bathed  in  tear% 
and  proclaimed  her  grief  by  an  edict 

The  corpse  was  brought  U>  St  Petersbvrgh,  there  Id 
be  exposed.  The  lace  was  black,  and  the  node  excori- 
ated. Notwithbtanding  these  horrible  marks,  in  order 
to  assuage  the  commotions  which  began  to  excite  appre- 
hension, and  to  prevent  impostors  from  hereafter  di- 
sturbing the  empire,  he  was  left  three  daya ,  exposed  to 
all  the  pec^le,  with  only  the  ornaments  of  a  Holatein  of- 
ficer. His  soldiers,  disbanded  and  disarmed,  mingled 
with  the  crowd;  and,  as  they  beheld^their  sovereign, 
their  countenances  indicated  a  mixture  of  compassion, 
contempt,  and  shame.  They  were  soon  aflfcerwards  em* 
barked  for  their  country ;  but,  as  the  sequel  of  their 
eruel  destiny,  almost  all  of  these  unfortunate  men  pe- 
rished in  a  storm.  Some  of  them  had  saved  themselves 
on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  cosst ;  but  they  again  feU 
a  prey  to  the  waves,  while  the  commandant  of  Croo- 
stadt  dispatched  a  messenger  to  St  Petersburgh  to  know 
whether  he  vuaht  be  pcrmiited  to  astisi  them  (nV 

Thus  fell  the  unhappy  Peter  III.  in  the  94th  year  of 
his  age,  after  having  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  only 
six  months.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  ^ 
lies,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suffered  dearly  for  them. 
Of  the  violent  nature  of  his  death  there  can  scarcely  be. 
a  doubt,  though  there  appear  to  be  grounds  Anr  beho- 
ving that,  howevev  much  Catharine  must  have  wished 
for  his  removal,  she  did  net  take  an  active  part  in  hii 
death.  U? 

On  her  accession,  Catharine  bdiaved  with  great  ma^  ^f^ 
nanimity  and  forbearance  towards  those  who  had  oppcK  ^  .^ 
sed  her  elevation,  or  were  the  declared  friends  of  the  de^  ^  ^0. 
ceased  emperor.  She  gave  to  Prince  George,  in  ex- 
dbange  for  his  title  of  duke  of  Coorland  conferred  on 
him  by  Peter,  the  government  of  Holstein.  She  rein- 
stated Biren  in  his  dukedom  of  Courland ;  received 
into  favour  Marshal  Munich,  who  had  readily  trans- 
ferred his  fidelity  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  evett 
pardoned  her  rival,  the  Countess  Vorontzofi^,  uid  permit* 
ted  her  to  retain  the  tokens  of  her  lover's  mun^oenosw 
She  permitted  Gudovitcb,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
high  in  the  eoiWidence  of  Peter,,  and  had  incurred  her 
particular  displeasure,  to  retire  to  his  native  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  part  of  her  conduct  to- 
wards the  friends  of  Peter,  was  her  adheringt&the  treaty 
of  peace  which  that  monarch  had  concluded  widi  tlie 
king  of  Prussia  six  months  before.  The  death  of  his  in- 
veterate enemy  £liaabet;h  had  relieved  Frederidi  from 
a  load  of  solicitude,  and  had  extricated  him  itom  his 
dangerous  situation.  He  now,  as  he  thought,  saw  him- 
self 


(n)  The  above  account  of  Peter's  assassination  is  taken  chiefly  from  M.  Rulhierc's  Histoire  ou  AntcdUte  ntrlit 
U^vohlion  dc  liusw,  with aoscie  laodi&c^t iona  from  Tooke's  Life  of  Catharhe  //•  ^  ^         '      . 
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■^    self  again  involvfti  in  a  w»  with  the  same  formidabte 

r^^   power ;  but  to  his  i^reat  joy  he  found  that  Catharine, 

from  motives  of  policy,  declined  entering  on  a  war  at 

the  commencement  of  her  reign. 

764k       In  one  particular  the  empreaa  ahowed  her  jealousy 

^       and  her  fear?.    Sheincreased  the  vigilance  witli  which 

J^   the  young  prince  Ivan  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 

aiiea    Sehlusselburg,  firom  which  Peter  III.  had  expressed  a 

resolution  to  Release  him.     Not  long  after  her  accessioOi 

this  unfortunate  prince  was  assassinated ;  though  whe^ 

ther  this  event  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  empress  or  her 

counsellors,  cannot  be  determined.     The  circumstances 

of  the  assassii^ation  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke,  from 

documents  supplied  by  a  manifesto  published  by  the 

court  of  Petersburgh,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  the 

empress  herself 

'*  A  lieutenant,  named  Mirovitdi,  thinking  himself 
neglected  as  an  offieer,  conceived  a  plan  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  empress  Catharine  II.  by  delivering  rae  cap* 
tive  Ivan  from  his  dungeon,  and  replacing  him  on  the 
throne :  a  plan  whigh,  besides  the  extraordinafj  diffi« 
culties  with  which  it  must  be  attended,  seemed  unUkely 
to  succeed,  as  the  manner  of  life  to  which  that  prince 
had  all  tioag  been  condemned,  disqnatified  him  forever 
for  the  station  of  a  ruler.  Yet  Mirovitdi,  capable  of 
any  attempt,  however  inconsiderate,  to  which  he  was 
prompted  by  his  vindictive  spirit,  found  ifteans  to  gain 
over  a  few  accomplices  to  his  rash  design.-  The  empress 
having  gone  on  a  journey  into  I^ivonfa  in  1 764,  and  he 
happening  to  have  a  command  at  Schlusselburg,  for 
strengthening  the  guard  at  that  fortress,  whereby  he 
hadirequent  opportunities  of  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  Ivan's  confinement,  caused 
the  soldiers  of  his  command  to  be  roused  in  the  night, 
and  read  to  them  a  pretended  order  from  the  empress 
commissioning  him  to  set  the  prince  at  liberty. 

**  The  soldiers  thus  token  by  surprise,  were  induced 
by  threats,  promises,  and  intoxicating  liquors,  to  believe 
what,  however,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  most  have 
struck  them  as  the  grossest  absurdity.  Headed  by  Mi< 
rovitch,  they  proceeded  to  the  cell  of  Ivan.  The  com* 
mandant  of  the  fortress,  waked  out  of  his  sleep  by  the 
unexpected  aLinn,  immediately  on  bis  appearing,  recet* 
ved  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  which  struck 
him  to  die  ground  ;  and  the  two  offirers  that  had  the 
guard  of  the  prisoner  were  ordered  to  submit.  Here  it 
is  to  be  observed,  thst  the  oflicers  whose  turn  ft  was  to 
have  the  custody  of  him,  bar]  uniformly,  from  the  time  of 
Elisabeth,  secret  orders  given  them,  that  if  any  thing 
.^ould  be  attempted  in  favour  of  the  prince,  rather  to 
put  him  to  death  than  suffer  him  to  be  carried  off.  They 
now  thought  themselves  in  that  dreadful  predicament ; 
and  the  prince  who,  when  an  infant  of  nine  weeks,  was 
taken  from  the  calm  repose  of  the  cradle  to  be  placed 
on  an  imperial  throne,  was  likewise  fast  locked  in  the 
arms  of  sleep  when  that  throne  was  taken  fVom  him  only 
one  year  afterwards,  and  now  also  enjoying  a  short  re- 
spite from  misery  by  the  same  kind  boon  of  nature, 
when  he  was  awakened^— by  the  thrust  of  a  sword ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  brave  resistance  which  he  made, 
closed  his  eyes  for  ever  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
stroke.  Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  tliis  unfortu- 
nate prince  !  of  this  Russian  monarch !  The  event  ex« 
cited  great  animadversion  throughout  the  residence; 
every  unbiassed  person  bewailed  ^eyoath  fo  innocently 


put  to  death ;  and  ir^ssant  erdWds  of  people  fideked  to  Umiit. 
see  his  body  in  the  church  of  the  fortress  of  Schlussel^  \-^-v*^ 
burg.  The  government  was  at  length  obliged  to  steal  *  T'*^/* 
it  away  by  night  for  inhumation  in  a  monastery  at  a  J^^^,^ 
considerable  distance  fhmi  town.  Mirovitoh  paid  the  n  p.  283, 
forfeit  of  this  enterprise  with  his  head  *.  ui  * 

Were  we  to  offer  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal  ChrmokH 
transactions  that  took  place  during  the  long  reign  of  jj^'^^ 
Catharine,  we  should  fiir  exceed  the  limits  within  which  f^^  ^^  j^*^^ 
this  article  ^must  be  confined,  and  should  at  the  same  ^^  during 
time  repeat  much  of  what  has  already  been  given  tinder  the  rdgu 
other  articles.    As  the  events  that  distinguished  the  life  <>/  Catha. 
of  Catharine,  however,  are  too  important  to  l>e  wholly  "°^  '^* 
omitted,  we  shall  present  our  readdrs  with  the  following 
ohronologicsl  sketch  of  then^  referring  for  a  more  par^ 
ticttlar  account  to  Mr  Tooke's  life  ef  Catharine  IL 
and  to  the  articles  Catharink  II.  BnrrAiiii,  Frakcb, 
Poland,   Prussia,   Swedrn^  and  Turkey,   in  this 
work. 

The  year  1766,  presented  at  St  Petersburgh  the^-17Ca. 
grandest  spectacle  that  perhaps  was  ever  seen  in  Europe 
At  an  entertainment,  which  the  empress  chose  to  name 
a  carousal,  the  principal  nobility  appeared  in  the  most 
sumptuous  dresses  ^rklingwitb  diamonds,  and  mount* 
ed  on  horses  richly  caparisoned,  in  a  magnificent  theati« 
erected  for  that  purpose.  Here  all  that  has  been  read 
ci  the  andent  joists  and  toamaments  was  realised  and 
exceeded  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  who 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  ef  their 
appearance. 

In  1 768,  the  empress  composed  insthictions  for  a  new  An.1^. 
code  of  laws  for  her  dominions ;  and  the  same  year  she       1^' 
submitted  to  the  danger  of  inoculation,  in  order  that  E**bRA^- 
her  subjects,  to  whom  the  praetiee  was  unktiown,  might  ^^^ 
be  benefited  by  her  example ;  and  the  experiment,  nn»  ]awt> 
der  Baron  Dim«dale,' having  happily  succeeded,  it  was 
commemorated  by  an  annual  ^nksgivtng.  us 

In  the  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ottoman  War  wiik 
Porte.  The  various  events  of  this  long  and  important  ^  tm)u, 
conflict,  which  contitiued  for  seven  years,  must  here  be 
only  briefly  enumerated,  as  they  will  hereafter  he  more 
psrticularly  noticed  under  the  article  Tuukxy.  In  this 
war,  our  countryman  GreiGr>  then  an  admiral  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct 
in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Turks,  in  the  harbour  of 
Tschesme  in  the  Archipelago,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  their  magazines  destroyed. 
This  took  place  im  the  4th  of  November  1772. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 769,  the  khan  of  the  Kri-  An.  1 76S. 
mea  made  an  atta^  00  the  territory  of  Bachmut  on  the       ^^ 
river  Bog,  where  he  was  several  times  bravely  repulsed,  ^'^'^^ 
with  hisarmyof  TartarsandTurks,  by  Major-general  Ro-  2^  ^aT 
manius  and  Prince  Prosorofskm.  At  the  same  time  were  war  with 
fought  the  battlesof  Zekanofca  andSorocaon  theDniepr,  Tarkqr. 
when  the  large  magazines  of  the  enemy  were  burned.  In 
February  the  Poli£  Koaaks  in  the  voyvodeship  of  Brae- 
lauput  themselves  under  tlieRussian  sceptre.  Inthesame 
month  the  Nisovian  Saparogian  Kozaks  gained  a  battle 
in  the  deserts  of  Krim.  In  March  the  Polish  rebels  were 
subdued,  and  their  town  taken  by  Major-general  Isrr.a* 
ilof.     April  2.  the  fort  of  Taganrock,  on  the  sea  of  Az- 
of,  was  taken.     On  the  15th  the  Russian  army,  under 
the  general  in  chief  Prince  Galitzin,  cros?ecl  the  Dniestr. 
On  the  1 9th  a  victory  was  gained  by  Prince  Galitzin 
near  CboUim.    On  the  S  1st  the  TvLiks  were,  defeated    j 
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not  fkr  from  ChoUim  by  Lieutenant-tveneral  Count  Siol- 
tikof.  The  CQth,  an  action  was  fought  between  the 
Bussian  Kalmucks  and  the  Kuban  Tartars,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  June  8th,  the  Turks  were  de- 
^feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr  near  Otchakof. 
]  9th,  An  action  took  )>lace  (na  the  Dniestr,  when  the 
tipops  of  Priiice  Prosorofskoi  forced  the  Turks  to  repass 
the  river  in  great  disorder.  Chotiim  was  takta  Sep* : 
terober  ]9th.  Yassy,  in  Moldavia,  was  Uken  27th 
September.  Buchare^,  in  Vallachia,  was  taken,  and 
the  hospodar  made  prisonier,  in  November  1 770.  A  vie-  * 
tory  was  gained  by  the  Russians  under  Generals  Podho* 
rilshany  and  Potemkin,  near  Fokshany.  The  town  of. 
Shufsha  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-genei'ill  Von  Stoffeln, 
Feb.  4.  A  Russian  fleet  appeared  in  the  port  of  Maina 
in  the  Morea,  Feb.  17-  Mistra,  the  LiRcecJsemoii  of: 
the  ancients,  and  several  other  towns  of  the  Morea, 
were  taken  in  February.  Arcadim  in  Greece  surren- 
dered, and  ^multitude  of  Turks  were  made  prisoners^ 
in  the  same  month.  The  Turks  and  Tartars  were  dri- 
ven from  their  entrenchments  near  the  Pruth,  by  Count 
RoniantBof,  Prince  Repnin,  and  General  Bauer,  11th— 
l6th  June.  Prince  Prosorofskoi  gained  several  advan- 
tages iiear  Otchakof,  June  18.  The  Russian  fleet,  un- 
der  Count  Alexey  Orlof,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Turks  near  Tscheme,  June  24^;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  victory  was  the  destructi<m  of  tlie  whole 
Turkish  fleet,  near  Tscheme,  where  it  was  burned  by 
Admiral  Greig,  June  ^6.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Kagul,  in  which  Count  Romantzof  defeated  the  Turk- 
ish army,  consisting  of  150^000  men,  took  their  camp, 
and  all  the  artillery,  July  2 1 .  The  fortress  Bender  was 
taken  July  22.  The  town  of  Ismail  was  taken  by 
Prince  Repnin,  July  26.  Kilia  by  Prince  Repnin,  Au- 
gust 21.'  and  Ackerman  in  October.  Brailof  was  ta- 
ken, November  10.  1771.  The  fortress  of  Shursha  by 
General  Olita,  on  February  28. ;  the  town  of  Kaffa  by 
Prince  Dolgoruckof,  June  S9.  ;  the  fort  of  Kertchi, 
July  2. ;  the  fort  of  Yenicali,  July  S, ;  and  numberless 
other  victories  were  obtained  by  sea  and  land,  till  the 
peace  was  concluded  the  18th  January  1773.  By  this 
the  Krtmea  was  declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  all 
the  vast  tract  of  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dniepr 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  besides  the  Kuban  and  the  isle  of 
Taman,  with  free  navigation  in  all  the  Turkish  seas,  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  privileges  grants 
ed  to  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  stipulations  in  be- 
half of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Vailachia. 

In  1779,  the  empress  intending  to  divide  the  empire 
into  viceroyalties,  began  in  January  with  the  viceroy  alty 
of  Orlof.  March  21.  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  May  13^  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  tbe  belligerent  powers  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  French  king,  was  signed  under  the  medi- 
ation of  her  majesty.  In  June  she  established  an  h^.spi- 
tal  for  invalids  at  Mosco,  to  be  confined  to  officers.  In 
July,  General  Bauer  received  orders  to  cau>e  a  canal  to 
be  cut  to  supply  Ssosco  with  wholesome  water.  In  Oc- 
tober, a  ship  built  at  Taganrock,  named  the  Prince 
Constantine,  sailed  to  Smyrna  with  Russian  commodities^ 
December  3.  the  viceroyalty  of  V'uronetsh  was  institu« 


ted ;  and  the  27th,  Count  Romantzof  Zadunaiski  open-     I 
ed  itkt  viceroyalty  of  Kursk  with  great  solemnity.  ^ 

In  1780,  February  28.  appeared  the  memorable  de-  ^ 
claration  of  her  imperial  majesty,  relating  to  the  safety  _. 
of  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  neutral  powers.  „,, 
May  9.  the  empress  set  out  on  a  journey  to  White  Rus-  ms 
sia  from  Zarscoi  Selo,  visited  Narva,  Plescof,  met  the  Rv 
emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of  Count  Falken- 
stein  at  Mohilef,  and  tliey  pursued  the  journey  together 
to  Smolensk.     June  6.  Count  Falkenstein  arrived  at 
Mosco.     The  17th,  the  empress  returned  to  Zarscoi  Se- 
lo, and  the  count  Falkenstein  arrived  at  St  Petersburgh. 
July  8.  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna. 

In  1781,  March  1.  the  empress  became  mediatrix  An 
between  England  and  Holland.    April  5.  instituted  the 
first  public  M^ool  in  St  Petersburgh.    August  27.  the  ^ 
grand  dukes,  Alexander  and  Constantine,  were  inocu-  ^^i^^ 
laled  by  Baron  Dimsdale.    August  3U  the  first  stone  m  \ 
of  a  cadiedral  was  laid  at  Cherson,  dedicated  to  St  Ca-  ten 
therine.     September  19.  the  grand  duke,  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  and  his  consort,  Maria  Feodorovna,   departed 
fVom  Zarscoi  Selo,  through  Plescof,  Mohilef,  and  Kief, 
on  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  under  the  title  of 
Count  and  Countess  of  the  North. 

In  1782,  by  a  command  of  her  majesty,  dated  Ja^  Ao, 
nuary  18.  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  was  installed  in 
the  city  of  Mohilef,  with  authority  over  all  the  Catho-  ^ 
lie  churches  and  convents  in  the  Russian  empire.     Au-  q^ 
gust  7.  the  &mous  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  xM 
being  finished,  was  uncovered  to  the  public  in  presence 
of  the  empress,  on  which  occasion  she  published  a  pro- 
clamation  containing    pardons  for  several   criminals, 
&c  (o).     November  22.  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  was 
instituted.     The  27th.  the  empress  published  a  new  ta- 
rifil     November  20.  the  grand  duke  and  his  duchess 
having  completed  their  travels  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  returned  to  St 
Petersburgh. 

In  1783,  May  7.  the  empress  instituted  a  seminary  Aa. 
for  the  education  of  young  persons  of  quality  at  Kursk. 
June  2 1 .  a  trdity  of  commerce  concluded  with  the  Otto-  ^"^ 
man  Porte.  Jidy,  the  institution  of  the  other  viceroyal-  ^ 
ties  of  the  empfre  followed  in  succession.  July  2  i .  the  em] 
empress  published  a  manifesto  by  her  commander  in 
chief  Prince  Potemkin,  In  the  Krnn,  in  regard  to  the 
taking  possession  of  that  peninsula,  die  Kuban,  and  the 
island  of  Taman.  The  24th,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Heraclius  11.  tzar  of  Kartalinia  and  Kachetti,  by 
which  he  submitted  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors  f<v 
ever,  with  his  territories  and  dominions,  to  the  sceptre 
of  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors.  The  29th  ac- 
count was  received  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Potemkin 
at  Karas-Basar,  that  the  clergy,  the  beys,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  with  the  towns  of  Karas-Basar^ 
Bachtshiserai,  Achmetchet,  Kafia,  Kosloff,  with  the  di- 
stricts of  I'urkanskoikut  and  Neubasar,  and  that  of  Pe- 
rekop,  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Krim,.  together  with  th^ 
hordes  of  Edissunk  and  Dshambolusk,  the  sultan  Alim 
Girey,  and  his  vassals,  witli  all  tbe  Budshaks  and  Bash- 
kirs there,  and  all  tbe  tribes  dwelling  beyond  the  river 
KuLau,  the  sultan  Boatur  Gitey  and  his  vassals,  took 
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the  oathofallegiarise  to  her  Imperial' majesty,  and  with 
willing  hearts  submitted  for  ever  to  her  glorious  sway. 
The  SOth,  the  hospodar  of  Vallachia  was  deposed,  and 
Draco  Sutzo  set  up  in  his  place.  September  22.  her 
majesty  raised  Gabriel,  archbishop  of  Novgorod  and  St 
Petersburgh,  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan.  Octo- 
ber 2 1 .  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  new  institution  of  the  Imperial  Russian  academy  was 
opened,  after  a  most  solemn  consecration  by  the  metrot 
politan  Ciabriel,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  princess  Dashkoffl  November  7*  the  em- 
press  became  mediatrix  for  accommodating  the  differ- 
ences between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  city  of  Oant- 
zia  The  school  for  surgery  was  opened  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  on  th«s  18tb.  December  13.  a  school  commission 
was  instituted  for  superint^ding  all  the  public  schools. 
The  28 ih,  an  act  was  concluded  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  which  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Krim,  the  Kuban,  &c.  were  solemnly  made  over  to  the 
empress. 

ITSl-.  January  1.  the  senate  most  humbly  thanked 
her  majesty  for  the  benefactions  which  she  bad  graci- 
ously bestowed  on  the  whole  empire  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  a  speech  by  Field-marshal  Count  Razomofeikoi« 
The  I8th,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Mohilef, 
Stanislaus  Tshesrentshevitch  of  Bogush,  constituted  by 
her  majesty,  was,  with  a  variety  of  church-  ceremonies, 
solemnly  invested,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  St 
Petersborgh,  with  the  pallium  from  his  holiness  the 
pope,  by  the  papal  ambassadpr  Count  Archetti,  arch- 
bishop oif  Chalcedon.  October  14.  the  Lesgiers,  hnv- 
ing  crossed  the  river  Alasan,and  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Georgia,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Russian  troops.  December  29..  Katolikos  Mak- 
sim, the  serdar  and  court-marshal  Prince  Zeretelli,  and 
the  diief  justice  Kuinichese,  ambassadors  frooi  David, 
tsar  of  Imeretia,  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of 
her  majesty,  at  which  they  submitted,  in  the  name  of 
the  tzar,  him,  and.  his  subjects,  to  the  will  and  power- 
ful protection  of  her  imperial  majesty,  as  the  rightful 
head  of  all  the  sona  of  the  orthodox  eastern  church, 
and  sovereign  ruler  and  defender  of  the  Georgian  na- 
tions. \ 

1785.  January  1.  the  senate  in  the  name  of  the 
empire,  humbly  thanked  her  majesty  for  the  benefits 
she  had  bestowed  upon  it  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  8th  and  1 5th,  the  empress  in  person,  held  a  public 
examination  of  the  young  ladies  educated  \h  the  Devitsa 
Monastery.  The  12th,  Mauro  Cordato,  hospodar  of 
VallKchia,  was  deposed ;.  and  Alexander  Mauro  Corda- 
to, his  uncle,  restored  to  that  dignity.  The  21st,  the 
empress  visited  the  principal  rational  school,  and  passed 
a  long  time  in  examining  the  classes,  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  youth  in  th^t  seminary ;  on  which  occasion  a 
marble  tablet  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  fourth  class, 
with  this  inscription,  in  gold  letters :  Thou  visitest 
Tiie  VINE YA an  which  thy  own  hand  hath  plant- 
ed, Jan.  21.  1785.  April  21.' the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  confirmed ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 
burghers  of  towns  constituted  into  bodies  corporate,  by 
a  particular  manifesto.  The  public  school  in  Voronetsk 
was  opened.  The  24th  of  May,  her  majesty  went  to 
inspect  the  famous  sluices  at  Vishney  Volotshok,  and 
other  water  communications,  and  from  thence  proceed- 
ed t'j  MoscQ.    June  19.  her  majesty  returned  to  St  Pc-^ 
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tersburgh.  July  3.  she  visited  the  hardware  mariufacfto- 
ries  at  Sisterbeck,  in  Finland.  14-th,  A  manifesto  was  ^**  r^^ 
issued,  granting  full  liberty  of  religion  and  commerce, 
to  all  foreigners  settling  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Cau-^ 
casus,  under  the  Russian  government.  September  1 5. 
the  public  school  at  Nishney  Novgorod  was  opened. 
October  12.  the  Jesuits  in  White  Ru«sta,  in  a  general 
assembly,  elected  a  vicar- general  of  their  order.  No-^ 
vember  1.  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  24th,  the  Russian  consul, 
in  Alexandria,  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback  (an 
honour  never  before  granted  to  any  power)  ;  erected 
the  imperial  standard  on  his  house,  with  discharge  of 
cannon,  Stc.  December  28.  a  Russian  mercantile  fri- 
gate, fully  freij^hted,  arrived  at  Leghorn  from  Constan- 
tinople. 

17^6.  January  1.  the  senate  returned  thanks  for  the  An.  1186, 
benefits  conferred  on  the  empire.     From  the  11th  to 
the  1 6th  the  new  election  of  persons  to  the  offices  in  the 
Petersburgh  government,  ending  with  m«f querade  and 
illuminations,  took  place.     The  29th^  the  em  press  con- 
firmed the  plan  of  a  navigation  sehool.  February  1 2.  by 
a  decree,  the  usual  slavish  subscriptions  to  petitions  ^ere 
to  be  discontinued ;  and.  instead  of  them,  only  the  words 
humble  or  fuilkful  tttljecl ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  only       133 
subject  were  ordained  to  be  used.     March  2d,  the  em«  The  mada- 
press  granted  the  university  of  Mosco  125,000  rubies,  repsTcd  at 
and  all  the  materials  of  the  palace  Kremlin  for  increa-  ^  expenoe 
sing  lU  buildings. .  The  25ih>  a  decree  waa^passed  for  J^^JJ""" 
making  and  repairing  the  reads  throughout  the  whole 
empire  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  crown,  and  4,000,000 
of  rubles  were  immediately  allotted  for  the  road  be- 
tween St  Petersburgh  and  .Vfosco.     April  10th,  a  new 
war  e!^tablishment  for  the  army  was  signed ;  23d,  the 
hospodar  of  Vallachia  waa  deposed,. and  Mavroyeni  set       |^    ' 
up  in  his  pkce.     June  28th,  the  empress  instituted  a  Aloanftaiik 
loan  bank  at  St  Petersburgh,  to  the  fund  whereof  sh^  al-  ctuibUdiad, 
lotted  22,000,000  to  be  »ivanced  to  the  nobility,  and 
1 1,000,000  to  the  burghers  of  the  town,  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms.    August  5th,  there  were  published  rulea 
to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools.     October  4ih,  a 
large  Russian  ship,  with  Russian  productions  from  St 
Petersbur&h,  arrived  at  Cadiz.     November  24th,  the 
empress  erected  publie  schools  at  Tambof.     December 
14th)  Prince  Ypsilanti  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia in  the  room  of  the  deposed  Mauro  Cordato.     De« 
oember  Slst,  a  tt-eaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  waa' 
concluded  between  Russia  and  France. 

1787.     January  7.  the  empress  departed  from  Zar-  ^^*  ^''87. 
skoi  Selo  on  a  journey  to  her  southern  dominions ;  29th>  pi^Jl^of 
after  having  visited  dietowns  of  Veleki-Luki, Smolensk,  caSiirine 
Sterodub,  Novgorod  Severskoi,  Beresua,  T«hemigof,  througli 
8ec.  leaving  testimonies  of  her  clemency  and  bounty  in  part  of  the 
each,  arri^  at  Kief.  February  6-7th,  the  deposed  hos-  «np«^ 
podar  of  Moldavia,  Mauro  Cordato,  thinking  his  life 
not  safe  in  Yassi,  found  lan  opportunity  privately  to 
escape.  March,  publie  schools  wereendowed  and  open- 
ed at  Rostof,  Uglitsh,  M(^ga,  and  Romanofin the  vice- 
royalty  of  Yaroslavl ;  aLo  at  Ustiug  and  Arasovitz  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  Vologda.     April  21st,  a  manifesto 
was  issued  for  promoting  peace  and  concord  among  the 
burghers  of  the  empire.  The  22d,  her  majesty  pursued 
her  journey  from  Kief,  to  the  Dniepr.     The  25th.  the 
concerted  interview  between  her  and  the  king  of  P^ 
land,  near  the  Polish  town  of  Konief,  took  pla^e^    The 
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^Oth,  the  empress  visited  Krementsbuk  in  the  viceroy* 
^  ^  r  -  ^  alty  of  Katarinoslauf.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with 
^  EnflrUnd  being  expired,  the  British  factory  were  inform- 
ed that  they  must  henceforward  pay  the  duties  on  imports 
in  silver  money,  like  the  other  nations  who  bad  no  com- 
tterdsi  treaty.  May  7th,  the  empress  hcarinnj  that  the 
emperor  of  Germany  was  at  Cherson,  proceeded  thi- 
ther, and  met  him  there  on  the  12th.  The  17th,  she 
prosecuted  her  journey  to  the  Krim.  June  2d,  the  ero- 
|>eror,aftertravelling  with  her  majesty  through  the  Krim, 
took  leave  of  her  at  Borislauff,  in  the  viceroy  alty  of 
•  Katarinoslauf,  on  his  way  home.  23d,  The  empress 
having  returned  from  the  Krim,  ihrouj^h  KremenUkuk, 
Pultava,  Karsk,  Orel,  and  Tula,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Kolomensk,  seven  versts  from  Mosco.  June  28th, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  her  reign,  she  displayed  various 
marks  of  her  bounty.  The  debtors  to  the  crown  were 
forgiven,  prisoners  released,  imposts  taken  off,  soldiers 
rewarded,  &c.  July  4th,  returned  over  Tver,  Tula, 
Valdai,  Vishnei-Volotsliok,  and  Novgorod,  to  Zarskoi« 
Selo,  where  she  arrived  the  1 1th.  The  12th,  the  new 
built  school  at  Riga,  called  Ltfceum,  was  solemnly  de* 
IM  dicated.  August  5th,  Bulgak'ofT,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
J^J^^tf  dor,  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Seven 
with  Tw-  Towers,  contrary  to  the  hw  of  nations,  which  the  cm- 
press  regarded  as  a  public  declaration  of  war.  2 1  st.  The 
Turkish  fleet  at  Otchakof,  attacked  the  Russian  frigate 
Skorui,  and  the  sloop  Bitingi,  but  was  repulsed  and  put 
to  flight  by  the  bravery  of  the  latter.  Many  signal  ad- 
Tanta^ps  were  gained  over  the  Turks ;  several  public 
schools  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  between 
this  and  August  following ;  during  which  time  the  war 
Ibroke  out  with  Sweden. 

1788.  August  ISth,  in  the  expedition  beyond  the 
Knban,  the  Russian  troops  entirely  routed  a  con^ny 
of  4000  Arutayans  and  Alcasinians  ;  800  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  Ave  villages  destroyed.  15th,  The 
furrender  of  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Dubitsha  took 
place.  1 8tb,  The  Turks  made  a  violent  sortie  from  Ot- 
chakof, but  were  repulsed  by  the  Rnsnan  yagers ;  and, 
a(W  a  battle  of  fefur  hours,  were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  500  men.  23d,  A  flerce  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Russian  troops  and  S^cubanians,  in  which  the 
latter  lost  1000  men.  The  Russian  fleet  kept  the 
Swedish  blocked  up  in  Sveaborg,  ever  since  the  battle 
of  July  6th.  The  Swedkh  army  left  th^  Russian  ter- 
ritory  in  Finland.  September  18th,  the  town  and  for- 
tress of  Chotzim  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  with  the 
garrison  of  2000  men,  158  cannon,  14  mortars,  and 
much  ammunition.  1 9th-— 2C)th»  A  small  Russian  squa- 
dron from  the  fleet  at  Sevastophol,  cruising  along  the 
coast  of  Anatolia,  destroyed  many  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, prevented  the  transporting  of  the  Turkish  troops, 
and  returned  with  great  booty.  20th,  Ussenier  Shama- 
nachin^  chief  cf  the  Bsheduchovians,  was  on  his  peti- 
tion, admitted  a  subject  of  Russia.  26th,  A  numerous 
host  of  Kubanians  and  Turks  were  beaten  on  the  river 
Ubin,  with  the  loss  of  1500  men.  November  fth. 
Prince  Potemkin,  at  the  head  of  his  Kozaks,  took  the 
island  fieresan,  with  many  prisoners  and  much  ammu-^ 
nition.  December  6th,  the  town  and  foi  tress  of  Ot- 
ehakof  were  taken  by  Prince  Potemkin  Tavriisheskoi; 
9510  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  4000  taken  prisoners, 
180  standards.  310  cannons  and  mortars.  The  whole 
^t  the  inhabitants  W€i«  taken  prisoner^  amounting  to 
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25,000  ;  the  Russians  lost  Q56  killed  and  1824  wound*  Kanb. 
ecL  December  l9th.  General  Kamenskoy  gained  con-  ^"^y^ 
siderabie  advantages  over  the  Turks  near  Gangur. 

N 1 789.     April  16th,  Colonel  Rimskoy  Korsakoff  was  ad.  17;^. 
surrounded  by  the  Turks,  who  were  beaten,  with  great      158 
slaughter,  by  Lieutenant-General  Von  Derfelden.  1 7th  Nnmeran 
•-<^28th.  Some  Russian  cruisers  from  Sevastopal  effect-  ^^"^ 
ed  a  Isnding  on  Cape  Karakarman,  burnt  six  in^<iu^9  Ti^  ^4 
and  carried  off  great  booty.   -20th,  General  Qerfelden  SwedOi 
drove  the  Turks  from  Galatch,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, killed  2000,  took  1500  prisoners,  with  the  se- 
ra»kier  Ibrahim  Pasha^  and  the  whole  camp.     Several 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  Russians  and Swedea 
in  Finland,  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
May  3Ut»  another  victory  wa$  gained  over  the  Swedes. 
June  5th,  Sutkof  was  taken  from  the  Stredes,  and  Fort 
St  Michael  on  the  8th.     July  1 5th,  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
go^  engaged  the  Swedish  fleet  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Sudermania ;  but  no  ship  was  lost  on  either 
side.     21st,  A  battle  was  fought  at  Fokshany  to  the 
great  lots  of  the  Turks,  and  Fokshany  was  taken.  Au- 
gust 13th,  the  Russian  galley  fleet  fought  the  Swedish 
under  Count  Ehrenschwerdt,  the  former  took  a  frigate 
and  five  other  ships,  and  2000  prisonen.     August  2 1  st« 
another  sea  fight  took  place,  and  Prince  Nassau  Sie» 
gen  made  good  his  landing  of  the  Russian  troops  in  sight 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  head  of  his  anny.     Sep- 
tember 7th,  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  scraskier  Haa« 
san  Pasha  near  the  rivq^  Seltska,  and  took  his  whole 
eamp.     1  Ith,  Count  Suvaroff  and  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg  engaged  near  the  river  Kymnik  the  grand  Turk- 
ish army  of  nearly  100,000  men,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory ;  from  which  Count  Suvaroff  received  th« 
surname  Kymnikskoi.    1 4th,  The  Russian  troops  under 
General  Rtbbas,  took  the  Turkish  citadel  Chodababey, 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet.     80th, 
The  fortress  Palanka  being  taken,  the  town  of  Belgorod 
or  Akermann  surrendered  to  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritdi^ 
eskoi.     November  4tb,  the  town  and  castle  of  Bender 
submitted  at  discretion  to  the  same  conmiander. 

1790,  April  24.  General  NuoMen  gained  a  victory  ^^g.  ^^, 
dver  the  Swedes  near  Memel.  May  2d,  a  sea  fight  159 
took  place  off  Reval,  in  which  the  Russians  took  thePeoavii^ 
Prince  Charles  of  64  guns  from  the  Swedes ;  and  in  8i«dM. 
this  engagement  those  two  gallant  English  officers. 
Captains  Trevennin  and  Dennison,  were  killed.  28d, 
the  fleet  under  Vice-admiral  Cruse  engaged  the  Swe(L> 
ish  fleet  near  the  island  Siskar  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  side, 
though  they  fought  the  whfde  day.  24tb,  an  action 
was  fought  at  Savataipala,  when  the  Swedes  were  for« 
ced  to  fly.  June  6.  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by  Ma<« 
jor  Buxhovden,  on  the  island  Uransari.  June  22.  the 
whole  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Su- 
dermania, was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Tchithagoff 
and  the  (Tince  of  Nassau  Siegen ;  on  this  occasion  5000 
prisoners  were  taken,  amongst  whom  were  the  centre 
admiral  and  200  oflicers.  28.  General  Deni»off  defeated 
the  Swedes  near  Davidoff.  July  9.  Admiral  Ushakoff 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  TurkiUi  fleet  commanded 
by  the  capudan  pasha,  at  the  mouth  ofthe  straits  of  Ye* 
nikali.  August  3.  peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  other  power.  August  28, 
29.  an  engagement  took  place  4m  the  Euxine,  not  far 
fiom  Cbodikahey,  between  the  Sttasjan^admirtfl  Usha- 
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lioiFand  the  capudan  pasha,  Mtrhen  t)ie  principal  Turkish 
"Y^^  ship,  of  SO  guns,  was  burnt,  one  of  70  guns,  and  three 
taken,  the  admiral  Said  Bey  being  roade  prisoner,  and 
another  ship  sunk ;  the  rest  made  off.   September  SO.  a 
great  victory  vas  obtained  over  the  Turks  by  General 
G^rmann,  with  much  slaughter,  and  the  seraskier  Batal 
Bey,  and  the  whole  camp,  were  taken.     October  18. 
Kilia  surrendered  to  Major  Bibbas.    Novemlier  6,  7* 
the  fortress  Cultsha  and  the  Turkish  flotilla  were  taken. 
December  1 1.  the  important  fortress  of  Ismail,  after 
a  storming  for  seven  hours  without  intermission,  surren-' 
dered  to  Count  Suvaroff,  with  the  garrison  of  42,000 
men ;  30,8 1 6  were  slain  on  the  spot^  SOOO  died  of  their 
wounds,  9000  were  taken  prisoners,  with  265  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  incredible  store  of  anununition,  &c.     The 
Russians  lost  only  1815  killed,  and  2450  wounded. 
1791.        I791f  March  25 — 81.  the  campaign  opened  by  the 
160       troops  under  Prince  Potemkin,  not  far  from  Brailof, 
J^*"  when  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  in 
j,^^^    which  they  lost  upwards  of  4000  men.     June  5.  the 
itoapB  under  Gencmd  Golenitshef  Kutusoff,  neur  Tult- 
aha,  drove  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  at  Ba- 
bada  entirdv  routed  a  body  of  15,0C0  men,  of  whom 
1500  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.     22.  The  fortress 
Anapuas  was  taken  by  storm,  when  the  whole  garrison, 
consisting  of  25,000  men,  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex- 
cepting  1000  who  were  taken  prisoners.      28.  The 
troop;  under  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  Turkish  army, 
consisting  of  nearly  80,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
grand  vizir  Yussuf  Pasha,  eight  pashas,  two  Tartar  sul- 
tans, and  two  leys  of  Anatolia ;  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  of  BIX  hours,  entirely  routed  them :  5000  Turks 
were  killed  in  their  flight.     June  28..  Sudskuk  Kale 
ml       'v^as  taken.  July  81.  Admiral  Ushakoff  beat  the  Turkish 
oblifsd  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Rumelia.     Prince  Repnin  and 
*«ke       Yussuf  Pasha  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
**         the  Roasiasi  empire  and  theOttoman  Porte,  by  which  the 
Dniestr  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires, 
with  the  cession  of  the  countries  lying  between  the 
BoflT  and  the  Dniestr  to  Russia.     August  15,  l6.  at 
Piliuta  n6ar  Dresden,  a  congress  waa  held  by  the  em- 
peror o£  Germany^  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  count  d'Artois,  &c.  &c.     C>ne  of  the  most 
important  events  in  this  year  was  the  death  of  P^nce 
Potemkin  at  Yassy  in  Moldavia  on  the  15th  October. 
.  1792.       1 79^.     Early  in  this  year  BulgakofF,  the  Russian  mi- 
1J>?       nister  at  Warsaw,  declared  war  against  Polsnd ;  and  the 
rf  pj?"  P®^**^  patriots  raised  an  array  in  which  ThadJeus  Kos- 
1^  ciusfco  (or  according  to  some  Koschiefsky)  soon  bore 

a  conspicl^>us  part 

In  1788,  the  diet  of  Poland  had  abrogated  the  eon-^ 
attttttion  which  the  empress  of  Russia  had,Jn  1775, 
compelled  that  nation  to  adopt,  and  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  way  of  defence 
against  thefurther  encroachments  of  the  Russian  despot. 
Three  years  after,  viz,  on  the  thinl  of  May  1791,  the 
new  coQStitution  which  was  intended  further  to  (festroy 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  Catharine,  was  decreed  at  War# . 
saw.  See  Poland,  N®  125.  These  were  affronts 
which  the  Russiah  empress  conld  not  furgive,  and  in  one 
of  the  concUiabula,  In  which  the  ministers  of  state,  ard 
the  favourite  for  the  time  being,  sat  tei  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  determme  the  fate 
of  the  surrotinding  nations,  the  annihilatioa  of  the  Fq» 
Uik  inflip«rchy  wa^  resolved  on* 


The  declaration  of  war  above  mentioned  was  de« 
nounced  by  Bulgakoff  at  an  assembly  of  the  diet  See 
Poland,  N^  148.  That  body  received  the  deckra* 
tion  with  a  majestic  calmness,  and  resolved  to,  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  The  generous 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  soon  spread  throughout  the  repub* 
lie,  and  even  the  king  pretended  to  share  in  the  general 
indignation.  An  army  was  hastily  collected,  and  the 
command  of  it  bestowed  on  Prince  Joseph  Poniatofsky, 
a  general  who<e  inexperience  and  frivolous  pursuita 
were  but  ill  adapted  to  so  important  a  charge. 

In  the  mean  time  several  Russian  armies  were  pre« 
paring  to  overwhelm  the  small  and  disunited  forces  of 
the  Poles.  A  body  of  80,000  Russians  extended  itself 
along  the  Bog ;  another  of  10,000  w|is  collected  in  the' 
environs  of  Kief,  and  a  third  of  80,000  penetrated  into 
Lithuania.  While  these  armies  were  carrying  murder 
and  desolation  through  the  Polish  territories,  Catharine* 
was  employing  all  her  arts  ta  induce  the  neighbouring; 
powers  to  join  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  in  this  she 
was  but  too  successful.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con* 
dttded  betn  een  the  empiress  and  the  king  of  Prussia^  by 
which  either  appropriated  to  itself  a  certain  share  of  the 
remains  «)f  Poland.  Stanislaua  Augustus,  the  powerless 
head  of  that  republic,  was  prevailed  on  to  make  a  pub« 
lie  declaration,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  yielding  ^ 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  arms. 

1798.  On  the9lhofApril.the  Polish  confederation  An,  1793». 
of  the  partisans  of  Russia  assembled  at  Grodno  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Russian  general  placed  himself  under* 
the  canopy  of  that  throne  which  he  waa  about  to  de- 
clare for  ever  vacant,  and  the  Russian  minister  Sievera. 
produced  a  manifesto,  declaring  the  intention  of  hia 
mistress  to  incorporate  with  her  domains  all  the  PoUah 
territory  which  her  arms  had  conquered. 

The  Russian  soldiers  dispersed  tHrough  the  provinces, . 
dommitted  depredations  and  ravages  of  which  history 
fomishes  but  few  examples.  Warsaw  became  especially 
the  theatre  of  their  excesses.  Their  general  Igelstrom, 
wbo  governed  in  that  city,  connived  at  the  disorders  of 
the  soldiers,  and  roade  the  wretched  inhabitants  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  his  arrogance  and  barbarity.  The  pa- 
triots of  Poland  had  been  obliged  to  disperse;  their  pro*  • 
perty  was  confiscated,  and  their  fimiilies  seduced  to  ser- 
vitude. Goaded  by  9o  many  calamities,  they  once 
more  took  the  resolution  to  free  their  countiy  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Russians,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Some  of  them  assembled,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Kos- 
ciusko, to  come  and  lead  them  oa  ilgainst  the  invaders 
of  their  freedom. 

Kosciusko  had  retired  to  Leip^'c  with  Kolontay,  Za«t  • 
goBchek,  and  Ignatius  Pottocky,  all  eminent  for  partrio- 
tism  and  military  ardour.     These  four  Poles  hedtsted 
not  a  moment  in  giving  their  approbation  to  the  resolu* 
tion  adopted  by  their  indignant  countrymen ;  but  they 
were  sensible  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  must  begin . 
by  emancipating  the  peasants  from  the  state  of  servitude 
under  which  they  then  groaned.  Kosciusko  and  Zagon* 
chek  repaired  with  all  expedition  to  the  frontiers  of  Po« 
land^  and  the  latter  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
held  conferences  with  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  and 
particularly  with  several  officers  wlio  declared  their  de- 
testation of  the  Russian  yoke.     All  appeared  ripe  for  a 
general  insurrection,  and  the  Russian  commanders,whof  eo 
auspicioas  had  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  Kos« 
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Uussio.     ciufko  on  the  fiontiir^,  obl'gfcd  that  kader  and  his  con- 
^■•T**'    federates  to  post  peine  for  a  time  the  execution  of  their 
)»ltin.     To  deceive  the  Russians^  Kosciusko  retired  into 
Italy,  and  Zasronchek  repairecUo  Dresden,  whither  Ig- 
natius Potoski   and  Kolontay  had   gone  before  him. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  Za^onchek  appeared  a^rain  at 
Warsaw,  but  was  impeached  by  the  king  to  General 
Ij^elstrom,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  genera^  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  Polish  territory.  He  must  now  have 
abandoned  his  enterprise  altogether,  or  immediately 
proceeded  to  open  insurrection.     He  chose  the  latter. 
An.  1704.        1794.     Kosciusko  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  ar- 
,    1 63       rived  at  Cracow,  where  the  Pules  received  him  as  their 
Aitempu  cf  deliverer.     Here  he  was  j6ined  by  some  other  cfiicers, 
to^oppose     ®^'^  ^^^^  ^®  command  of  his  little  army,  consisting  of 
the  in-         about  3000  infantry,  and  1200  cavalry.     On  the  24th 
eroach-        of  March  was  published  the  manifesto  of  the  patriot",  in 
menu  of      rrhich  they  declared  the  motives  for  their  insurrection, 
l|u»ia.       ^^^  called  on  their  countrymen  to  unite  in  the  glorious 
attempt  to  free  the  republic  from  a  foreign  yoke.    £0?. 
cfusko  was  floon  joined  by  800. peasants  armed  with 
scythes,  and  some  other  small  reinforcements  gradually 
Came  in.     A  body  of  7000  Russians  had  collected  to  op- 
pose the  movements  of  this  little  army,  and  a  battk 
took  place,  in  which  the  patriots  were  successful. 
:  While  the  insurrection  had  ^hus  auspiciously  com- 
menced 0:1  the  frontiers,  the  confederates  of  the  capital 
were  nearly  crushed  by  the  exertions  of  the  Russian  ge- 
neral.    Hearing  at  Warsaw  of  the  success  of  Kosciusko, 
Igclslrom  caused  all  those  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
sxiy  concern  in  the  insurrection,  to  be  arrested ;  but 
these  measures  served  only  to  irritate  the  conspirators. 
On  the  18th  of  y\pril  they  openly  avowed  iheir  confe- 
deracy with  the  patriots  of  the  frontiers,  and  proceeded 
in  great  numbers  to  attack  the  Russian  garrison.    Two 
thousand  Russians  were  put  to  the  (^word,  and  the  gene- 
ral being  besieged  in  his.house,  proposed  a  capitulation; 
but  profiting  by  the  delay  that  had  been  granted  him, 
he  escaped  to. the  Prussian  cam p>  which  lay  at  a  little 
distance  from  Warsaw. 

Wlina,  the  capital  ofLithuania,  followed  the  example 
of  W^arsaw,  but  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was  there 
less  terrible,  as  Colonel  Yasinsky,  who  headed  the  pa- 
triots, conducted  himself  With  so  much  skill,  that  he 
made  all  the  Russians  prisoners  without  bloodshed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cantcins  of  Chelm  and  Lublin,  also 
declared  thenwrlves  in  a  etate  of  insurrection,  and  three 
Polish  regiments  who  were  employed  in  the  service  of 
Kusbia,  espoused  the  cause  of  their  country.  Some  of  the 
principal  partisans  of  Russia  were  arrested,  and  senten* 
ced  to  be  hanged. 

Kosciusko  exerted  himself  to  the  nttnost  to  aitgment 
his  army.  He  procured  recruits  among  the  pe.isants^ 
ard  to  inspire  them  with  the  more  emulation,  he  adopt- 
ed their  dress,  ate  with  them,  and  distributed  rewards 
among  such  as  appeared  most  to  liierit  encouragement. 
All  his  Attempts  to  inspire  the  lower  orders  of  the  Poles 
with  the  ardour  of  {atrlotism  were,  however,  unavail- 
ing. A  mutunl  distrust  prevailed  be- ween  the  nobles 
and. the  peasants,  and  this  was  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
Stanislaus  and  the  other  partizans  of  Russia. 

The  empress  had  sent  into  Poland  two  of  her  be^t  ge- 
ricrals,  Suvi^roffand  Fersen.  For  some  time  Kosciusko 
succeeded  in  preycnti»^g  the  junction  ol  theie^entral^, 


and  Beveral  engagenlents  t6ok  place  between  the  Rus-  Rnli. 
sians  and  partriots,  in  which  the  former  were  generally  ' 
aucce-sful.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  Oct<iber  the  fate 
of  Poland  was  decided  by  a  sanguinary  conflict  between 
Kosciusko  8n<l  Fersen*  at  Macie)Ovitch,  a  small  town 
of  Little  Poland,  about  60  miles  from  Warsaw.  The 
talents,  the  valour,  and 'desperation  of  Kosciusko,  could 
not  prevent  the  I'olesfrom  yielding  to  superior  numbers. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  army  was  either  cat  in  pieces, 
or  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  the  hero' 
himself,  covered  with  wounds  fell  senseless  on  the  field, 
of  battle,  and  was  made  priaoner.  .  . 

The  small  number  that  escaped  fled  to  Warsaw^  and  rmd^ 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  suburb  of  Praga.     Hither  membei- 
they  were  pursued  by  Suvarolf,  who  immediately  laid  mentrf 
siege  to  the  suburb,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  by  storm.  ^"^"^ 
On  the  td  of  November,  the  brutal  Suvaroff  gave  the 
assault,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  put 
to  the  8W011I  l>oth  the  soldiers  and  the  peaceable  inhabit 
tants.  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.    It  is  computed 
that  20,000  persons  fell  victims  to  the  savage  ferocity 
of  the  Russia?!  general;  and,  covered  with  the  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  inhabitants,  the  barbarian  entered  War- 
saw in  triumph. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  Polish 
patriots.  The  partition  of  the  remaining  provinces  was 
soon  effected,  and  Stanislaus  Augustus,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  merely  the  shadow  of  royalty,  and  had  degrad- 
ed himself  by  becoming  the  instrument  of  Russian  usur- 
pation^  retired  to  Grodno,  there  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  on  a  pension  granted  him  by  the  empress. 

1 795.  On  the  1 8th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  defen-  An.  ITIi 
sive  alliance  between  the  empress  of  Russia  and  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  was  signed  at  St  Petersbnrgh.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the 
north ;  and  by  it  Russia  agreed  to  furnish  Great  Britain 
with  1 0,00^)  infantry  and  2000  horse  in  case  of  invasion; 
while  Great  Britain  was,  usder  similar  circumstances, 
to  send  her  imperial  majesty  a  squadron  consisting  of  two 
ships  of  74  guns^  six  of  60,  and  four  of  50,  with  a  com- 
plement of  4560  men.  On  the  18th  March  was  aigned 
the  act  by  which  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigal- 
lia,  together  with  the  circle  of  Pilten,  all  which  had 
htely  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Courland,  but  had  long 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  independence,  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Russian  dominion.  16S 

In  thia  year  there  took  place  between  the  courts  of  D;j,put» 
St  Petersbnrgh  and  Stockholm,  a  dispute  which  threat-  withSvt- 
ened  to  terminate  in  a  war.  Gustavus  III.  had  been  as-  deo, 
sassinated  by  Ankerstroem  at  a  masquerade,  on  the  1 5th 
March  1791,  and  the  young  king  GusUvus  Adolphus 
being  still  a  minor,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  his  uncle, 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent 
had  determined  to  effect  a  marriage  between  his  nephew 
and  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg ;  but  Ca- 
tharine publiclydeclared  that  the  late  king  had  betroth- 
ed his  son  to  one  of  her  granddaughters.  The  misunder- 
standing hence  originating,  w^as  increased  by  the  rude 
and  indecorous  behaviour  of  the  bdron  Von  Budberg, 
the  Russian  charge  des  affaires  at  Stockholm,  ar.d  mat- 
teri  seemed  tending  to  an  open  rupture ;  when  in  I796, 
a  French  emigrant  named  Christin  effected  a  reconci- 
li  ition^  and  Ger.eral  Budberg,  the  baron's  unde^  was 
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lent  as  ambassador  toSto^kholm  flrmn  the  Rumiancourt. 
In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the  young  king^at- 
temled  by  the  regent,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Swedish- 
courtiers,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  St  Petersburgh,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  empress  and  her  royal  visitors, 
lor  the  purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the  projected  matri- 
monial alliance.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra ; 
but  informed  the  empress,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Sweden  he  could  not  sign  the  marriage  contract  be- 
fore the  princess  had  abjured  the  Greek  religion ;  and 
as  neither  the  solicitations  nor  the  flatteries  of  Catharine 
could  prevail  on  the  young  monarch  to  depart^rom  the 
received  custom  of  his  country,  the  nq^ociation  ended, 
and  the  next  day  Gostavof  «nd  hia  retinue  quitted  St 
Peteraburfrh. 

The  last  transaction  of  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Catharine  was  her  invasion  of  the  Persian  territories, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  certain  posses, 
sions  on  the  chores  of  the  Caspian.  A  Russian  army 
entered  Daghestan,  and  made  itself  master  of  Derbent, 
but  was'  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Persians  under 
Aga  Mahmed. 

The  death  of  the  empress  took  place,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  suted,  on  the  9th  of  November  of  this  year ; 
and  the  grand  duke  Paul  Petrovitch  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Paul  I. 

Paul  Petrovitch  had  attained  his  42d  year  before  the 
death  of  his  mother  placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  for  many  years  be&re  her  death,  he  ha'l  lived  in  a 
state  of  comparative  obscurity  and  retirement,  and  had 
apparently  been  considered  by  the  empress  as  incapable 
of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
ft  is  well  known  that  Catharine  never  admitted  him  to 
any  participation  of  power,  and  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  and  mortifying  separation  from  court, 
and  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  em* 
pire.     Although  by  his  birth  he  was  generalisiimo  of 
the  arniies,  president  of  the  admiralty,  and  grand  admi« 
ral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never  permitted  to  head  even 
a  regiment,  and  was  interdicted  from  visiting  the  fleet 
at  Cronstadt.     From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  the  empress  either  had  conceived  some  jealousy  of 
her  son,  or  saw  in  him  some  mental  imbecility,  that 
appeared  to  her  to  disqualify  him  for  the  arduous  con. 
cems  of  government     There  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
circumstances  which  distinguished  his  short  reign,  that 
Catharine  had  been  chiefly  influenced  in  her  treatment 
•f  the  grand  duke,  by  the  latter  consideration.     There 
were  certainly  times  at  which  Paul  displayed  evident 
marks  of  insanity,  though  he  occasionally  gave  proofs 
^  a  generous  and  tender  dlspwition,  and  even  of  in- 
tellectual vigour. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  Catharine  committed  to  Plato  Zuboff,  her  last  fa. 
veurite,  a  declaration  of  her  will,  addressed  to  the  senate, 
desiring  that  Paul  should  be  parsed  over  in  the  suc- 
cession, and  that  on  her  death  the  grand  duke  Alex* 
ander  should  ascend  the  vacant  thione.  Aa  soon  as 
Zoboff  was  made  acquainted  with  the  sudden  death  of 
the  einpresji,  he  flew  to  Paylovsk,  about  ZS  miles  from 
$t  Petersburgh,  where  Paul  occasionally  resided,  but 
meetiiifr  the  grand  duke  on  the  road,  he,  after  a  short 
Vol.  XVIJI.  Part  I. 


explanation,  delivered  up  the  important  document.     Riusia. 
Paul,  charmed  with  his  seal  and  loyally,  rewarded  the    ^  ■■  >^  ^'' 
late  favourite,  by  permitting  him  to  retain  the  wealth 
and  honours  which  had  been  heaped  o'l  him  by  his 
mistress,  while  a  general  and  rapid  dispersion  soon  took 
place  among  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  sovereign.  * 

On  the  day  following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul 
made  his  public  entry  into  St  Petersburgh,  amidst  the   . 
acdamationa  of  all  ranks  of  people.  la^f 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  new  empe-  Singular 
ror  excited  considerable  surprise,  and  divided  the  opi-  funeral  of 
nions  of  Ae  public  with  respect  to  the  motives  by  which  ^**^  "'* 
it  had  been  suggested ;  some  attributing  it  to  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  his  late  fiither ;  others  to  a  culpable 
reflection  on  that  of  his  mother.  He  ordered  the  re» 
mans  of  Peter  III.  to  be  removed  from  the  sepulchre 
in  which  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  church  of  St 
Alexander  Nefski,  and  caused  him  to  lie  in  state  for 
three  weeks,  while  they  were  watched  night  and  day. 
by  the  only  two  remaining  conspirators  who  had  assisted 
at  his  assassination..  After  this  dreadful  mark  of  his 
justice  on  the  murderers  of  hi»  father  («urely  more  ter*. 
rible  to  the  guilty  mind  than  death  itself),  he  consigned 
the  ashes  to  the  sepulchre  of  Catharine  II.  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  obliging  the  assassins  to 
walk  in  the  procession  as  chief  mourners. 

Few  political  events  of  any  importance  marked  the 
reign  of  Paul  previous  to  the  year  179^,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  between  Paul  and  the  etnperor  of 
Germany,  a  Ruasian  army  of  45,000  men  under  Field- 
marshal  Su varofl^  joined  the  imperialists  ih  the  A  ustrian 
territories  in  Italy.     The  progress  of  Suvaroff,  his  sue-  ' 

cesses  over  Moreau,  and  his  final  recal  by  bis  master, 
have  already  been  related  in  the  article  France,  from 
498  to  50& 

In  1799»  P«ul  entered  into  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  ^'  \79». 
defensive  alliance  with  his  Britannic  majesty.    This  m^*^*L 
tfeaty  was  s^ied  at  St  Petersburgh  on  the  2*id  of  June,  ^j^Jg^ 
having  been  preceded  by  a  provisional  treaty  between  tween  Rus- 
the  same  powers  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 71)S.     By  the  »  and  Bh- 
provisiond  treaty  it  had  been  stipulated  that  Paul  should  ^*>°* 
assist  the  king  of  Prussia,  if  the  latter  could  be  per- 
suaded to  join  his  anna  to  the  allied  powers  against 
France,  with  45,000  men  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should  pay  to  Russia  a  subridy  of  L.75,000  ster* 
ling  per  month ;  and  in  case  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
refuse  to  join  the  coa^tion,  the  same  number  of  troops, 
in  consideration  of  the  same  subsidy,  should  be  employed 
as  occasion  might  require,  to  assist  the  common  cause. 
By  the  new  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  instead  of  the 
45,000  troops,  engaged  to  furnish  1 7^593.  with  the  nei.  ^ 
ce«8aryartilleiT,  to  be  employed  in  anexpedition  asainst 
Holland  ;  and  he  engaged  to  furnish  six  ships,  five  fri- 
gates, and  two  transports,  for  the  purpose  of  transport-' 
ing  part  of  the  invading  army  from  Britain,  to  the  con-* 
tinent.     In  consideration  of  these  succours,  the  court  of 
liondon  engaged  to  advance  to  Russia  a  subsidy  of 
L.44,000  sterling  permonth;  to  pay  the  sum  of  L.5S,929 
1  Os.  aterling  for  theexpenqes  of  equipping  the  fleet;  and 
after  the  period  of  three  months  had  elapsed  from  &uch 
equipment,  to  pay  a  further  subsidy  of  L.19,6^?,  lOs. 
sterling  per  month,  so  long  as  the  fleet  should  remain 
under  the  command  of  hi  sBritannic  majesty. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  a  Russian  fleet  joined. 

t  S  D  ^  ^  that      T 
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that  of  Britain  in  YarmoutB  rosdi,  ami  took  paxt  hi  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under- 
taken in  the  summer  of  1799*     See  Britain,  N^  1069« 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801 /all  Europe  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  astonishment  by  the  appearance 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette  of  the  l6th  of 
January.  The  paragraph  was  dated  from  Petersburgh, 
the  30th  December,  1800,  and  is  as  follows. 

"  We  learn  from  Petersburgh,  that  the  emperor  of 
Russiit,  finding  that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree 
among  themselves,  and  being  desirous  ta  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  has  desolated  it  for  1 1  years  past,  intends 
to  point  out  a  spot,  to  which  he  wiil  invite  all  the  other 
sovereigns  to  repair  and  fight  in  single  combat ;  bring- 
ing with  them  as  seconds  and  squires,  their  most  en- 
lightened minister?,  and  their  most  able  generals,  sveh 
as  Messrs  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bemstorff,  &c.  and  that  the 
emperor  himself  proposes  being  attended  by  generals 
count  de  Pahlen  and  Khutosof :  We  know  not  if  this 
report  be  worthy  of  credit ;  however,  the  thiug  appears 
not  destitute  of  some  foundation,  and  bears  strong 
marks  of  what  he  has  been  often  taxed  with." 

This  paragraph  was  immediately  copied  or  translated 
into  all  the  public  papers,  and  it  was  strongly  affirmed 
by  many,  that  it  was  the  composition  of  Paul  himself. 
This  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  poet  Kotxebue, 
who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  translate 
the  original  into  German,  for  the  express  purpose  of  its 
being  inserted  in  the  Hamburgh  gaxette  (h). 

This  was  not  the  only  mark  of  mental  derangement 
displayed  by  the  unhappy  monarch.  His  favours  and 
his  displeasure  were  alternately  experienced  by  some  of 
his  most  distinguished  courtiers  and  adherents.  Stanis- 
laus, the  deposed  king  of  Poland,  partook  by  turns  of 
his  beneficence  and  his  severity ;  and  at  length  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  Paul  assisted  at  his  funeral,  com- 
manded^ in  person  the  guards  that  attended  on  the  cere- 
mony, «nd  uncovering  himself  with  the  utmost  emotion, 
saluted  the  coffin  as  it  passed.  To  the  memory  of  the 
hoary  Suvaroff,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  broken- 
hearted victim  to  the  distraction  of  his  imperial  master, 
he-  raif  ed  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze ;  and  on  the  days 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  square  where  the 
statue  had  been  erected,  he  used  t(f  command  them  to 
march  by  in  open  order,  and  f^ice  the  statue.  Notwith- 
standing the  important  service  that  had  been  rendered 
him  by  Zuboff,  the  emperor  f  oon  beenrae  disgusted  with 
him ;  spoke  of  him  to  his  friends  with  great  asperity  ; 
at  length  denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to  the  imperial 
treasury  of  half  a  million  of  rubles ;  and  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  allegation,  proceeded  to  sequestrate  the 
vast  estates  which  belonged  to  bim  and  his  two  brothers. 


COipCffQfi 


Driven  to  desperation  by  such  conduct;  tiie  second  br*' 
ther  of  the  favourite  one  day  walked  up  boldly  to  the 
emperor  upon  the  parade,  and  with  manly  eloquence 
represented  the  injustice  of  his  measures.  Paul  received 
him  without  anger,  heard  him  without  interruption,  and 
restored  the  property ;  but  soon  after  he  ordered  Plato 
Zuboff  to  reside  on  his  estate.  He  formed  an  adulterous 
connexion  with  Madame  Chevalier,  a  French  actressi. 
through  whose  influence  Zuboff  was  again  recalled  to 
court,  and  restored  to  favour.  nf 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  instances  of  folly  and  Conpincy^ 
caprice  should  alarm  and  disgust  many  of  the  nobles,  f^^^p^ 
In  particular.  Count  P— — ,  the  governor  of  St  Peters.  ^IS^. 
burgh,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  general  P  P         ,  *" 

who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  last  Turk- 
ish war.  Prince  Y««— ,  with  some  other  men  of  rank^ 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Zuboff,  to  prevent 
the  final  ruin  of  their  country,  by  removing  the  pre- 
sent emperor.  In  their  conferences,  which  were  ma* 
naged  with  great  prudence  and  discretion,  it  was  re* 
solved  that  Paul  should  die,  and  the  day  of  the  festival 
called  Maslaintza,  the  eleventh  of  March  O.  S.  should 
be  the  day  for  executing  the  awful  deed.  At  the 
time  of  this  confederacy,  the  emperor  and  his  family 
resided  in  the  new  palace  of  St  Midiael,  an  enormous 
quadrangular  pile  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sum^^ 
mer  gardens.  As  Paul  was  anxious  to  inhabit  this 
palace  as  soon  after  he  was  crowned  ac  possible,  the 
masonst  carpenters,  and  various  artificers,  toiled  with, 
incredible  labour  by  day  and  by  torch  light,  under  the 
sultry  sun  of  the  summer,  and  in  all  the  severity  of  a 
polar  winter,  and  in  three  years  this  enormous  and  mag«^ 
nificent  fabric  was  completed.  The  whole  is  mcmted 
round,  and  when  the  stranger  surveys  its  bastions  of 
granite,  ami  numerous  draw  bridges,  he  is  naturally 
kd  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  last  asylum 
of  a  prince  at  war  with  his  subjects.  Those  who  have 
seen  its  massy  walls,  and  the  capaciousness  and  variety 
of  its  chambers,  vnW  easily  admit  that  an  act  of  vic^ 
lence  might  be  committed  in  ooe  room,  and  not  be 
heard  by  tho*e  who  occupy  the  adjoining  one;  and 
that  a  massacre  might  be  perpetrated  at  one  end,  and 
not  known  at  the  other.  Paul  took  possession  of  this 
palace  as  a  place  of  strength,  and  beheld  it  with  raptn«, 
because  his  imperial  mother  had  never  even  seen  it. 
While  his  family  were  here,  by  every  act  of  tenderness, 
endeavouring  to  sooth  the  terrible  perturbation  of  his 
mind,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  exerted  every 
stratagem  to  infiarae  and  increase  it.  These  people 
were  constantly  insinuating  that  every  hand  was  armed 
against  him.  With  this  impression,  which  added  fuel  to 
his  burning.brain,  he  ordered  a  secret  staircase  to  be  con-i 

structed. 


(h)  This  paragraph  is  such  a  curious,  vnorceati  of  witty  insanity,  that  we  shall  here  give  the  original  French,  at 
written  by  Paul  himself,  and  published  by  Kotzebue,  m  his  account  of  his  exile  into  Siberia.  "  On  apprendde 
Petersbourg,  que  TEmpereur  de  Ruasie,  voyant  que  Ics  puissances  de  I'Europe  nepouvoient  s'accorder  entr*  elles, 
ct  voulant  mettre  fin  a  une  guerre  qu!  la  desoloit  depuis  onze  an.«,  vouloit  proposer  nn  lieuou  il  inviteroit  tous  les 
autres  Souverains  de  se  rendre  et  y  combattjre  en  champ  clos,  ayant  avec  eux  pour  ecuyer  juge  de  camp  et  heros 
des  armes  leurs  ministres  les  plus  feclaires  et  les  generaux  les  plus  habile^^.teb,  que  M.  M.  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bemstorff; 
lui  mcme  se  proposant  de  prendre  avec  lui  les  ge:ieraux  C.  de  Puhlen  et  Khutosof.  On  ne  sqait  si  on  doit  y  sjoulcr 
foix  ;  toute  fois  la  chose  ne  paroit  pas  destitucc  de  fondcment^  en  portant  rempreinte  de  ce  dont  il  a  60uve:it  tt^ 
lax^" 
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stracted,  whieh>  leading  (Itom  his  own  chamber,  passed 
under  a  false  stove  in  the  anti-room,  and  led  by  a  small 
door  to  the  terrace. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  emperor  to  sleep  in  an  apart* 
ment  next  to  the  empress's,  upon  a  sopha,  in  his  regi* 
mentals  and  boots,  whilst  the  grand  duke  and  dudiess, 
and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  va- 
rious distances,  in  apartments  below  the  story  which  he 
€x;cupied.  On  the  1 0th  March,  1 801,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  fatal  night,  whether  Paul's  apprehension,  or 
anonymous  information,  suggested  the  idea,  is  notknown, 
bat  conceiving  that  a  storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon 
him,  he  sent  to  Count  P"  ■  ,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  resolved  on  his  de- 
fitrution :  I  am  informed,  P  ■■  ,  said  the  emperor^ 
that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  against  me,  do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  precaution  }  The  count, 
without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  replied,  Sire,  do 
not  suffer  such  apprehensions  to  haunt  your  mind ;  if 
there  were  any  combinations  forming  against  your  ma^k 
jesty's  person,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Then  I  am  satisfied,  said  the  emperor,  and  the  gover-, 
nor  withdrew.  Before  Pnul  retired  to  rest,  he,  l^yond 
his  usual  custom,  expressed  the  most  tender  solicitude 
for  th^'empress  and  his  children,  kissed  them  with  all 
the  warmth  of  farewell  fondness,  and  remained  with 
them  for  a  considerable  time.  He  afterwards  visits 
the  centinels  at  their  different  posts,  and  then  retiretl  to 
his  chamber.  Soon  after  the  emperor  had  retired,  the 
guard  thjt  was  always  placed  at  his  chamber  door  was, 
by  some  pretext,  changed  by  the  officers  who  had  tlie 
command  for  the  night,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy.  One  man  only  remained.  This  was  a  hus« 
sar  whom  the  emperor  had  honoured  with  particular 
marks  of  attention,  and  who  always  slept  at  night  in 
the  anticharober,  at  liis  sovereign's  bed  room  door. 
This  faithful  soldier  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove, 
except  by  force,  which  at  that  time  the  conspirators  did 
not  think  proper  to  employ.  Silence  now  reigned 
throDghout  the  palace,  disturbed  only  by  the  pacing  of 
the  centinels,  or  by  the  distant  murmurs  of  the  Neva; 
and  only  a  few  straggling  lights  were  to  be  seen,  irre- 
gularly gleaming  through  the  windows  of  the  palace. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  Z«— ^-^ — ,  and  his  fViends,  a- 
roounting  to  eight  or  nine  persons,  passed  the  draw- 
bridge, ascended  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  emperor^s 
apartments,  and  met  with  no  opposition  till  they  reach- 
ed the  antichamber,  where  the  faithful  hussar,  awakened 
by  the  noiise,  challenged  them,  and  presented  his  fusee. 
Though  they  must  have  admired  the  brave  fidelitv  of 
the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circumstances  would  admit 
of  an  act  of  generosity,  which  might  have  endangered 
their  whole  plan  of  operations.  Z«-— —  drew  his 
sabre,  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  In  the  mean 
time  Paul,  uused  by  the  Unusual  bustle,  sprang  from 
hfis  couch.  At  this  moment  the  whole  p-tirty  rushed  into 
his  chamber.  The  unhappy  sovereign  anticipating  their 
design,  at  first  endeavoured  to  entrench  himself  behind 
the  chairs  and  tables ;  but  soon  recovering  some  share  of 
his  natural  courage,  he  assumed  a  high  tone,  told  them 
they  were  his  prisonersy^nd  J'equired  them  to  surrender. 
Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  and  fiercely 
upon  him,  and  continued  to  advance,  he  implored  them 
to  spare  his  life,  declared  his  willingness  instantly  to  re-* 
linquish  the  sceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  which 
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•they  might  dictate.  He  even  offered  to  make  them 
princes,  and  to  confer  on  them  orders  and  estates.  l{c-  *^*»  v  "^ 
garclless  alike  of  his  threats  and  promises,  they  now  be- 
gan to  press  on  him,  when  he  made  a  convulsive  effort 
to  reach  the  window,  but  failed  in  the  attempt;  and,  in^ 
deed,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavour  to  escape  that 
way,  the  height  from  the  window  to  the  ground  was  so 
great,  that  the  expedient  would  probably  have  only  put 
a  more  speedy  period  to  his  existence.  As  the  conspi- 
rators drew  him  back,  he  grasped  a  chair,  with  which 
he  knocked  down  one  of  the  assailants,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  now  took  place.  So  great  was  the  noise,  that 
notwithstanding  the  massy  walls,  and  double  folding 
doors  that  divided  Paul's  apartments  from  those  of  the 
empress,  she  was  disturbed,  and  began  to  call  for  helpi 
when  a  voice  whiq>ered  in  her  ear,  commanding  her 
to  remain  quiet,  and  threatening  Uiat  if  she  uttered 
another  word,  she  should  instantly  be  put  to  death, 

Paul  was  now  making  his  last  struggle,  when  the 
prince  ¥■■  struck  him  on  the  temple  with  his  fist> 

and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  floof.  Recovering  from 
the  blow,  the  unhappy  monarch  again  implored  his  life. 
At  this  moment  the  heart  of  one  at  the  conspirators  re* 
lented,  and  he  was  observed  tohesitate  and  tremble,  when 
a  young  Hanoverian,  who  was  one  of  the  party»  exclaim- 
ed, We  have  passed  the  Rubicon ;  if  we  spare  his  liH^j 
We  shall,  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun,  become 
his  victims ;  on  saying  which  he  took  off  his  sash,  turn- 
ed it  twice  round  the  naked  neck  of  the  emperor,  and 
giving  one  end  to  2- ■  ,  himself  drew  the  other, 
till  tlie  object  of  their  attack  expired  ••  *  See  Cari^ 

The  assassins  retired  from  the  palace  without  the  least  ^^^ 
molebtation,  and  returned  to  their  respeetive  homes.  A  s  "'"*"*'*• 
soon  as  the  dreadful  catastrophe  was  discovered,  medical 
assistance  was  called  in,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  what 
might  be  only  suspended  animation ;  but  these  attempt! 
proved  fruitless.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  tlie 
accession  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander  were  announced 
to  the  capital.  V^y  eight  o'clock  the  prhacipal  nobility 
had  paid  their  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  in  the  cha«' 
pel  of  the  winter  palace ;  and  the  great  officers  of  state 
being  assembled,  Alexander  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  The  en:peror  presented 
himself  at  tlie  parade  on  horseback,  and  was  hailed  by 
the  troops  with  loud  and  cordial  acclamations  ns 

The  emperor  Alexander  was  in  his  241Ji  year  when  Accession 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  fVom  his  amiable  disposition  ^^  ^p  "J"' 
had  acquired  the  love  and  respect  of  all  his  subjects.  ^|*^^*  ^ 
The  first  measure  which  he  adopted,  his  proclamation^ 
end  his  first  imperial  orders,  all  tended  to  encourage 
and  confirm  the  confidence  with  which  the  people  be* 
held  him  ascend  the  throne  of  his  forefathers.  He  so^ 
lemnly  promised  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Catharine  II. : 
he  allowed  every  one  to  dress  according  tf)  their  own 
fancy ;  exonerated  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  from 
the  trouble  and  duty  of  alighting  from  their  carriages 
on  the  approach  of  the  imperial  family ;  dismissed  the 
court  advocate,  who  was  universally  and  justly  detest- 
ed ;  suppressed  the  secret  inquisition  that  had  become 
the  scourge  of  the  country  ;  restored  to  the  senate  its 
former  authority ;  set  at  liberty  the  state  prisoners,  and 
recalled  from  Siberia  several  of  the  exiles.  He  even 
extended  his  mercy  to  the  assassins  of  the  late  emperor. 
Zuboff  was  ordered  not  to  approach  the  imperial  resi*  t 
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dente,  and  tlie  governor  of  tlie  t^Ity  was  trajuferred  to 
Riga. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  motives  that  induced 
Alezlinder  to  forego  that  vengeance  which  justice  seem- 
ed to  demand  on  the  heads  of  his  father's  assassins.  It 
has  been  attributed  by  one  of  his  panegyrists  to  a  forlorn 
and  melancholy  conviction  that  the  murderers  had  been 
prompted  to  commit  the  bWdy  deed,  solely  by  a  re- 
gard for  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  This  conviction 
might  have  induced  the  young  monarch  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  that  punishment  which  piety  and  justice 
called  on  him  to  inflict,  but  can  scarcely  account  for 
his  total  forbearance. 

'  The  emperor  Alexander,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  appeared  desirous  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  neighboiuring  states,  and  especially  that  of  Great 
Britain.  His  late  father,  among  other  projects,  had 
proctured  himself  to  be  elected  grand  master  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  and  had  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  that  island.  This  daim,  which  had  nearly  produced 
a  rapture  between  the  courts  of  London  aiid  St  Peters- 
burgh,  Alexander  consented  to  abandon,  though  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  elected  grand  master  of  Uie  onder, 
by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  knights.  In  the  mean  time 
a  confederacy  h^  been  formed  among  the  northern . 
powers  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  British 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas ;  but  by  the  spirited 
interference  of  the  British  court,  especially  with  the 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  the  good  understandini?  be- 
tvreen  Britain  and  the  northern  states  was  re-establish- 
ed, and  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  on  British 
vessels  in  the  Russian  ports  was  taken  off. 

On  the  l(;th  of  June,  Alexander  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished the  foUowing  circular  letter,  showing  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  French  republic. 
**  All  the  relations  of  policy,  commerce,  and  correspon- 
dence with  France,  which  were  intierrupted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  have  not  yet 
been  re- established  in  their  fu)l  extent ;  but  as  at  the  * 
present  moment  negociations  are  going  on  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  that  power  by  every  means  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  emperor  and  the  interesU  of  his 
people,  his  m.ijesty  has  been  pleased  to  charge  his  mini- 
sters to  apprize  his  foreign  ambassadors  and  agents,  that 
he  is  willing  to  renew  the  usual  course  of  connection 
wiUi  the  govemnfent,  and  that  theeoiiferences  respect- 
ing that  object  rre  in  full  activity.  In  the  situation^  m 
which  Uiis  matter  stands,  therefore,  it  i»  no  longer  pro^ 
per  that  the  ambassadors  of  his  imperial  majesty  should 
continue  to  observe  any  distance  towards  the  ambass^ 
dors  of  the^  French  government." 
^  Early  in  the  same  month  there  was  signed  at  St  Pe- 
tersburgh, a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  luvigation, 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  continue  fur  IS  years, 
by  which  Sweden  was  allowed  to  import  into  Russia^ 
alum,  salt  herrings,  and  salt,  on  the  payment  of  one* 
half  of  the  duties  Uien  exacted,  and  inti>  Russian  Fin- 
land the  produce  of  Swedish  Finland,  duty  free ;  while 
Che  impoi  tation  of  Russia  into  Sweden,  of  hemp,  li- 
r  en,  and  tallow,  was  aHowed  at  one  half  of  the  existing 
duties,  and  of  linseed  at  two-thirds.  1  he  most  i  emark- 
able  part  of  this  treaty  was  the  recognition,  by  the  court 
of  St  Petersburgh,  of  the  nortliern  confederacy,  which 
the  amicable  adjust^nent  with  Britain  appeared  to  have 
done  away* 


The  commerce  of  Russia  had  now  reoiiv^ed  ita  for^ 
mer  splendour.     The  experts  from  the  dty  •f  Riga 
alone  tor  the  year  ending  July   1801,  amounted  to       ITS 
6>770,6S8  rubles,  and  of  the^ie  exported  England  alone  Pw^ww 
imported  to  the  value  of  £.509,853  rubles.  jSrian 

On  the  25th  of  March- 1801^  was  signed  at  Araiens  eanuncRe. 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  An.  iKit, 
powers  of  Europe,  by  one  material  article  of  which  the       in 
islands  of  Malta,  Goao  and  Comimo,  were  to  be  i  estor-  *™"  ^J! 
ed  to  the  knights  of  St  Mm  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  [^|^^ 
protection  and  guarantee  of  prance.  Great  Britain,  gf  Malta  i 
Austria,  Spnin,  Russia,  and  Pruaaia;  and  his  Sicilian  thefaugbts 
majesty  was  invited  to  ftimish  2000  men,  natives  of  his  «^  St  Job 
states,  to  serve  in  garrisons  at  the  different  fortresses  of  j^^*™*^ 
the  said  islands,  for  one  year  after  their  restitution  to 
the  knights,  or  until  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  force 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  guai-anteeing  powers.     Som« 
time  after  the  c<mclusion  6f  this  treaty,  disputes  arose 
among*  the  contracting  po#erS  relative  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Malta,  which  this  emperorof  Russia  insisted  should 
be  yielded  to  Naples^'otherwise  he  would  not  undertake 
to  guarantee  the  order,  and  would  separate  from  it  the 
priories  of  Russia.     The  result  of  these  disputes  i»  well 
known,  as  they  afforded  a  reason  for  renewing  the 
bloody  contest  which  has  so  long  desolated  the  iace  of 
Europe.  its 

During  the  short  interval  of  peace  that  was  enjoyed  Pradot^ 
by  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Russia  made  several  prudent  'jf'^""f 
regulations  in  tlie  internal  administration  of  his  empiie.  vf^^ 
On  the  12th  of  September  ]  801 ,  a  manifesto  had  been 
published,  proclaiming  the  union  of  Georgia  or  Russian 
Grufinia  with  the  empire,  and  on  the  1st  April  1802, 
Alexander  sent  a  deputation  to  establish  the  new  go- 
vernment at  Tefiis,  the  capital  of  the  province.  This 
deputation  was  received  by  the  natives  with  enthusiastic 
joy,  especially  as  they  brought  back  the  image  of  St 
Nina,  which  their  prince  Mr  achtang  at  his  de«th  had 
left;  at  Mosco.  On  the  28th  May,  the  emperor  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chamberlain  Wittpstoff,  president  of  the 
commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
St  Petersburgh,  in  whi<*h  he  recommended  the  commis- 
sion to  follow  the  example  of  a  similar  establishment  at 
Hamburgh,  in  selecting  proper  objects  for  theic  chari- 
table bequests,  preferring  the  humble  and  industrious 
pauper  to  the  idle  and  sturdy  beggar.  He  also  offered 
considerable  premiuras  to  persons  who  should  introduce 
any  new  or  advantageous  mode  of  agriculture,  or  who 
should  brirg  to  perfection  any  old  invention,  open  any 
new  l««ncb  of  commerce,  establish  any  new  manufac- 
ture, or  contrive  ^y  nuidiine  or  process  that  might  be 
useful  in  the  arts. 

Early  in  the  year  1 803,  the  emperor  fitted  out  at  his  ab.  IM 
own  expence,  two  vessels  for  a  voyageof  discovery  round      1 7' 
the  world,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Krucenstem,  ^  y^*^ 
These  sliipa  were  provided  with  every  necessary  for  ac-  *^""***^ 


oomplishing  the  object  of  the  voyage ;  and  several  men 
of  eminence  for  sci^ice  and  literature,  among  whem 
was  Churchman  tlie  American  astroiM>mcr,  volunteered 
their  services  on  this  occasion.  The  vessels  sailed  in  the 
latter  end  of  1 803,  and  about  a  year  after,  intelligences 
was  received  from  M.  Krucenstern,  who  was  then  lying 
at  Kamtscbatka.  They  had  touchetl  at  the  Marquesas 
islands,  where  they  had  found  a  Fienchman  and  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  left  there  several  years  be- 
fore.    Thii  Englisboian  bad  completely  forgotten  his 
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Bative  languaj^e,  and  tTie  Frencha>an,  who  had  for  se- 
ven years  spoken  nothing  bat  the  language  o£  the  na- 
tives,  scarcely  retained  sufficient  French  to  inform  M • 
Krucenstem  that  he  had  made  part  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  vessel  which  was  wrecked  on  those  coasts. 
The  expedition  was  then  preparing  to  sail  for  Japan,  to 
carry  thither  M.  de  Rasannoff,  who  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Russia  to 
that  of  Japan. 

In  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  emperor  established  a 
university  at  Kharkof  in  Lithuania,  for  the  cultivation 
and  diffusion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  part  of  the 
Kassian  emfrire,  and  Mr  Fletcher  Campbell,  a  Scots 
gentleman,  was  employed  to  procure  masters  for  this 
new  institution.  Some  time  after,  the  emperor  order- 
ed that  meteorological  observations  should  be  regularly 
made  at  all  the  Hmversitics  and  public  schools,  and  the 
results  publtshed.  It  appears  that  at  the- end  of  this 
year  the  soma  allotted  by  the  Russian  government,  for 
defraying  the  expences  of  these  institutions  amounted 
to  8, 149*2 13  rubles,  besides  a  gift  of  nearly  60,000  ru«- 
blea  towards  erecting  the  new  university. 

About  thia  time  an  imperial  ukase  was  published^ 
granting  to  the  Jews  a  complete  emancipation  from  the* 
shackles  imder  which  that  devoted  people  had  long 
groaned,  and  allowing  them  the  privileges  of  educating 
their  children  in  any  of  the  schools  and  universities  of 
the  empire,  or  establishing  schools  at  their  own  expence. 

For  some  time  the  genius  of  discord,  which  had  again 
actuated  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  failed 
to  extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  Russian  em- 
pire; but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  emperor 
should  long  remain  an  impartial  spectator  of  the  renew- 
ed disputes  between  his  more  powerful  neighbouxs.  An 
important  change  had,  in  the.  latter  end  of  1803,  taken 
place  in  the  ministry  of  the  empire;  and  Count  Worona- 
qS,  brother  to  the  late  ambassador  at  Jiondon,  had  been 
iqipointed  great  chancellor  in  chief  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  with  Prince  Adam  Taartoriski  for  his 
assistant.  How  far  this  change  in  the  conncils  of  the 
empire  influenced  the  political  meaaures  oC  the  court  of 
St  Petersburgh,  it  is  not  easy  to  4etermine ;  but  in  the 
la'ter  end  of  J  803,  Alexander  appeared  to  view  with  a 
jealoua  eye  the  presumption  and  violence  exercised  by 
France  among  the  German  states,  and  the  encroach- 
ments which  she  appeared  desirous  of  making  on  the 
freedom  of  the,  Baltic.  Alexander  had  offered  his  me^ 
diation  betweep  Qreal  Britain  and  France^  but  with- 
out effect,  and  both  these  parties  strove  to  bring  over 
the  Russian  emperor  to  their  allianee.  France  seems  toi 
have  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  bait  of 
a  partition  of  the  Turkish  territories,  the-dismember- 
ment  of  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with 
his  predecessors.  At  length,  however^  the  court  of 
London  prevailed,  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  by  his 
master's  orders,  took  leave  of  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French  republic,  though  without  demonstrating  any  in- 
tentions of  inunediate  hostility.  A  new  levy  o£  100,000 
men  wcs  immediately  ordered,  to  recruit  the  Russian 
army,  and  to  prevent  any  jealousy  cm  the  side  of.Tur- 
key,  assurances  were  given  to  the  Sublime  Porte  o£  the 
amicable  intentions  of  Russia  towards  that  power. 

On  the  1 1th  April  a  treaty  of  concert  was  conclud- 
ed between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in  which  the  two 
govemmentsagreed  to  adopt  the.  moat  efficacious  means 


for  forming  a  general  league  of  the  states  of  Europe,     lluBria. 
to  be  directed  against  the  power  of  France.     The  ob-  ^■^y  ^ 
jects  of  this  lecgue  were  undoubtedly  of  great  import-  An.  19()5. 
ance  to  the  weltare  of  £urope ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be       1^ 
regretted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  """"^^  ?[ 
aclmit  of  their  being  carried  into  execution.     From  the  ^^ 
terms  of  the  treaty,  these  objects  appear  to  be,~First,  Great  Bri- 
The  evacuation  of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  the  tsin  and 
north  of  Germany.  Secondly,  The  establishment  of  the  Bussifc 
independence  of  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land.   Thirdly,  The  re-esublishment  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  Pi^mont,  witb  as  large  an  augmentation 
of  territory  as  circumstances  would  allow.     Fourthly,- 
The  future  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  isknd  of  £lba  includ- 
ed, by  the  French  forces.  Fifthly,  The  establishment  of 
an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  might  eflectually^ 
guarantee  the  security  and  independence  of  the  differ, 
rent  states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future 
usurpation. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  great  objects  of  this  treaty, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  first  article  that  an  army  of 
500^000  men  abould  be  levied ;  but  in  a  subsequent  sepa- 
rate article,  the.  contracting  parties^  after  obierving  that 
it  was  more  desirable  than  easy  to  assemble  so  \argt  a 
ibrcci  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cutionas  soon  as  it  should  bepos&ible  to'oppose  to  France 
an  active  force  of  400,000  men.  It  was  understood  and 
stipulated  that  these  troops  should  be  provided  by  the 
powers  of  ths  continent  who  should  become  parties  to 
the  league,, and  subsidies  should  be  granted  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  proportion  of  l,25O,0O0L  sterling  for 
every  J00,000'  men,  besides  a  considerable  additional 
sum  for  the  necessary  expence  occasioned  in  bringing 
them  into  the  field.  ig^ 

About  this*  time  the  occupation,  of  Genoa  by  the  Open  mp- 
Freocb,  on  the  pretence  that  that  republic  was  too  fee-  tore  with 
ble  to  support,  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Great  Bri-  '»»«• 
tain,  was  communicated  to  the  different  courts  oF  Eu- 
rope, and  excited  in  every  quarte^r  the  highest  indigna-  4 
Xlon.    The  emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  was  in- 
censed at  this  new  outrage.     Such  an  open  violation  of 
those  principles  which  were  justly  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  general;  safety,  committed  not  only  during  ther 
peace  of  the  cantineot,  but  when  passports  had  been 
deliverjed  to  his  ambassador,  in  order  that  a  negociation 
nugliit.be  commepoed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fur 
the  permancnii  s^ciiriiy  and  repose  ot  Europe,  he  const-' 
dered  as  an  indecent  insult  to  his  person  and  crown« 
He  issued  inu^ediate  ordera  for  the  recal  of  M.  Novo- 
siitioff ;  and  the  messenger  dispatched  upon  this  occa- 
sion uras  commanded  to  repair  with  the  mtmost  diligence 
to  Berlin,     M.  Npvo»iluoff  had  not  yet  left  that  city  ; 
he  immediately  therefore  retnmed  his  passpons  to  the 
Prussian  minister  of  state,  Baroo  deHardenberg,  and  at 
the  same  time  delivered,  by  order  of  his  court,  a  memo- 
rial explanatory  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  iu  termination. 

It  stated  that  the  emperor  had,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes,  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  sent  bis  ambassador 
to  Bonaparte,  to  meet  the  padtic  overturea  which  he  had 
made  to  the  court  of  London :  that  the  existing  disa- 
greement between  Russia  andFrauce  migiit  have  placed 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  negociation 
for.  peace  by  a  Jluasian  minister ;  but  that  his  impKcriai  . 
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ipcjesty  of  Russifi  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  pass 
^M  y  i"^  over  all  peri^onal  displeasure,  and  all  the  usual  formiili- 
ties ;  that  he  had  declared  he  would  receive  the  pass-, 
ports  only  on  condition  that  his  minister  should  enter 
directly  upon  a  negotiation  with  the  chief  of  the  French 
government,,  without  acknowledging  the  new  title 
.  '  which  he  had  assumed  :  and  that  Bonaparte  should  give 
explicit  assurances  that  he  was  still  animated  by  t^e 
same  wish  for  a  general  peace,  which  he  had  appeared 
to  sbew  in  his  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty  ;  that  af- 
ter his  Prussian  majesty  had  transmitted  the  positive  an- 
swer of  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  that  it  persevered 
in  the  intention  sincerely  to  lend  its  hand  to  a  pacific 
nep;otiation,  the  emperor  had  accepted  the  passports ; 
but  that  by  a  fresh  trans<;rcsston  of  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties, the  union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  France 
had  been  effected ;  that  this  event  of  itself,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  accompanied  it,  the  formalities 
which  had  been  employed  to  hasten  (he  execution  of  it, 
the  moment  which  had  been  chosen  to  carry  the  same 
into  execution,  had  formed  an  aggregate  which  must 
terminate  the  sacrifices  which  the  emperor  would  have 
made  at  the  pressing  request  of  Great  Brit^iin,  and  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe  by  the 
means  of  ne^oliaticn. 

.  The  recal  of  the  Russian  envoy  appeared  to  be  the 
signal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria 
against  France.  These  hostilities  may  be  saitl  toiiave 
commenced  and  terminated  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
The  military  operations  diat  distinguished  this  short  but 
bloody  conflict,  the  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  the 
capitulation  of  (Jim  on  the  1 7th  of  October,  the  occu- 
pation of  Vienna  by  the  French  on  tlie  1 2  th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Austerlitz  on  the 
27th  of  Novemtjer,  have  been  already  noticed  under 
France,  N^  552*^555,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers.  The  consequences  of  these  disastrous 
events  were,  first  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  of  firm  alliance  between  Russia  and  France. 
4n4 1806.  -  Before  Alexander  finidly  stooped  to  the  imperial  ea- 
gles of  Napolean,  however,  he  was  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  preserve  his  independence.  The' 
Russian  envoy  at  Paris,  d'Oubril,  had  hastily  concluded 
a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  his  master  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  which  he  signed  at  Paris  on 
the  8th  of  July  1S06,  and  instantly  set  out  for  St  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  procure  thej'atification  of  his  master.  The 
terms  of  this  convention  were  laid  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil by  Alexander ;  but  they  appeared  so  derogatory  to 
the  interests  of  Russia,  that  the  emperor  refused  them 
Ins  sanction,  and  declared  that  the  counsellor  of  state, 
u'Oubril,  when  he  signed  the  convention,  had  not  only 
departed  from  the  instructions  he  had  receivedi  but  had 
acted  directly  contrary  to  the  sense  and  intention  of  the 
commission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  His 
imperial  majesty,  however,  signified  his  willingness  ta 
renew  the  negotiations  for  peace,  but  only  on  such 
terms  as  were  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  the' interests  of  bis  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia  began,  when  it 
was  too  late,  to  see  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  the  neu- 
trality which  he  had  so  long  maintained,  and  he  at 
length  prepared  to  oppose  his  now  feeble  efibrt^  to  the 
growing  power  of  France.  He  brought  together  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  an  anny  of  at  least  UOQfiOO  tpen. 
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near  Weimar  and  Jcnti,  while  the  French  myrinds  «»•  Bods, 
senihled  in  Franconia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony*  VXVV 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  hisPru^ 
sian  majesty  issued  a  spirited  manifesto,  in  which  heex« 
plained  his  motives  for  abandoning  his  plan  of  neutra- 
lity,  and  appealed  to  Europe  for  the  justice  of  his  cause* 
The  king  of  Prussia  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
it  was  expected,  that  these  united  forces  would  at  length 
hurl  the  tyrant  of  Europe  from  his  throne,  or  at  least 
compel  him  to  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  pacification. 
These  expectations  were,  however,  miserably  disap- 
pointed. The  same  extraordinary  (ucce$s  was  still  t<» 
attend  the,  arms  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe 
was  again  condemned  to  submit  in  silence  to  her 
yoke. 

On  the  1 3th  October,  the  Prussians  received  a  dread, 
ful  check  at  the  battle  of  Jeny,  where,  according  ta 
the  French  accounts,  their  loss  amounted  to  S0,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  above  SO,0(X)  prisoners ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  Napolean  entered  Ber* 
lin.  While  the  French  were  thus  successful,  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  -entered  Prussian  Poland,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  Warsaw ;  but  they  were  soon 
attacked  by  the  French  under  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  *.  •  j^^^ 
On  the  26th  of  November,  the  outposts  of  the  respec- 
tive armies  fell  in  with  eadi  other,  «nd  a  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  the  Russians  were  thrown  into  some 
confusion  and  a  regiment  of  Kosaks  was  made  prisoners. 
On  the  28lh  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  entered  Warsaw 
with  his  cavaliy,  and  the  RussiaiU  retreated  across  the 
Vistula,  burning  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  pas- 
sed. On  the  26th  of  December,  •  dreadful  engage^ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Russians,  commanded  by 
General  Benningsen,  and  the  French  under  general 
Murat,  Davoust,  and  Lasnes.  The  scene  of  action  was 
at  Ostralenka,  abput  60  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  the 
fighting  continued  for  three  days.  The  loss  was  im<* 
meiise  on  both  sides,  though  the  advantage  appears  to  * 
have  been  on  the  side  of  die  French.  According  to 
French  accounts,  the  Russian  army  lost  12,000  men 
in  kiUed  and  wounded,  together  with  80  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  its  ammunition  waggons,  while  the 
Russian  account  states  the  loss  of  the  French  at  6000 
men. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1 807,  the  Russians  ob-  An.  1807. 
tained  a  partial  advantage  in  the  battle  of  Eytau.     Ac-      1^6 
cordmg  to  the  account  of  this  battle,  given  by  General  ^^  ^ 
de  Budberg,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  ^^^ 
the  British  ambassador  at  St  Peteraburgh,  the  Russian 
general  Benningsen,  after  having  fallen  tMiek,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  position  which  he  judged  well 
adapted  for  manoeuvring  the  troops  under  his  command, 
drew  up  his  army  at  Preiusisch  Eylau.     During  four 
days  successively  his  rear  guard  had  to  withstand  several 
vigorous  attacks ;  and  on  the  7th  of  February  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the   battle  became  general 
through  the  "whole  line  of  the  main  army.  The^ contest 
was  destructive,  and  night  came  on  l>ef(>re  it  could  be 
decided.     Early  on  the  f<^lowing  morning,  the  French 
renewed  the  attack,  and  the  action  was  contested  with 
cbstin^icy  on  both  sides,  but  towards  the  evening  oi 
that  dny  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  the  Russian 
general  remained  master  of  the  field.     In  this  action, 
Napolean  commanded  in  person,  havipg^under  him  Aur 
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gereau,  Davou^i,  Soult^  Ney^  and  Bessieres,  at  the  hetid 
of  the  imperial  guards.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  that 
engagement*  was  by  themselves  stated  at  above  6000 
men,  while  they  estimated  that  of  the  French  at  nearly 
donble  that  number. 

This  was  the  last  important  stand  made  by  the  Russian 
army.  Several  actions  succeeded  at  Spanden^  at  La« 
mitten,  at  Guttotadt,  and  at  Heilsberg,  in  all  of  which 
the  French  had  the  advantage,  till  at  length  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  Russians  appeared  in  considerable 
force  on  the  bridge  of  Friedland,  whither  thh  French 
army  itader  Napoleon  was  advancing.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  the  report  of  cannon  was  first  heard,  and  at 
this  time  Marshals  Lasnes  and  Mortier  were  engaged 
with  the  Russians.  After  various  manoeuvres,  the  Rns* 
sian  troop^ received  a  check,  and  filed  off  towards  Kon- 
ningsberg.  In  the  afternoon,  the  French  army  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  having  Marslud  Ney  on  the  right, 
Lasnes  in  the  centre,  and  Mortier  on  the  left,  while 
Victor  commanded  a  corps  de  reserve,  consisting  of  the 
guards.  At  half  past  five  the  attack  began  on  the  side 
of  Marshal  Ney ;  and  notwithstanding  the  different 
movements  of  the  Russians  to  effect  a  diversion,  the 
French  soon  carried  all  before  them.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians,  acconling  to  the  usual  exaggerations  of  the 
French  bulletins,  was  estimated  at  from  10>000  to 
1 5,000  men,  and  25  of  their  generals  ware  said  to  have 
been  killed,  wounde<),  or  taken.  In  consequence  of 
this  victory,  the  French  became  masters  of  all  the 
country  round  Konningbscrg,  and  Morshal  Soult 
entered  that  city  in  triumph. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  in  Germany,  in  which, 
the  Russians  sustained  a  loss  of  at  least  30,000  of  their 
choicest  troops. 

While  these  military  operations  were  going  forwM^ 
6n  the  continentof£iiiDpe,theemi8aarie8of  France  were- 
busily  employed  at  Constantinople,  in  exciting  the  di« 
van  to  declare  against  their  ancient  enemies.  They  at 
length  succeeded  ;  and  on  the  SOth  of  December  war 
with  Russia  was  proclaimedv  and  £8  regiments  of  janis- 
saries assembled  under  the  command  oiP  the  grand  viair ; 
but  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  1807.  prevented  any  operations  of  importance 
from  taking  place,  and  the  pacification  which  was  soon 
concluded  between  Russia  and' France,  though  it  did 
not  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  war  between  the  former 
power  and  Turkey,  in  some  measure  diminished  their, 
hostile  preparations. 

The  defeats  which  the  allied  armies  had  sustained  in 
Prussia  and  Poland,  rendered  peace,  almost  on  any 
terms,  a  desireable  object ;  and  Alexander  found  him* 
self  constrained  to  meet,  at  least  with  the  appearance  of 
friendship,  the  conqueror  of  his  armies.  Pr(ypo8iti<m8 
for  an  armistice  had  been  made  by  the  Prussian  general 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  near  Tilsit,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  the  Russian  prince  Labanoff  had  a 
cnnfercnce,  on  similar  views,  witH  the  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  soon  after  which  an  armistice  was  concluded  be« 
tween  the  French  and  Russians.    On  the  :26th  of  June 


an  amicable  meeting  took  place  on  the  river  Niemen'  niissia. 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russi8,and  adjoin-  Wnnw 
ing  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  both 
courts  in  the  town  of  Tilsit.  This  constrained  friend- 
ship was  soon  after  cemented  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,, 
concluded  between  the  emperor  of  the  French  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  on  the  other,  on  the  7th  and  12th  of  July  in  this 
year.  ^.^^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  notified  to  Ruptiue 
the  court  of  London  on  the  1st  of  August  by  M.  Alo-  with  Bii« 
peus,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  emperor  of  ^* 
Russia ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  proposal  was  made 
from  his  imperial  majesty  for  mediating  a  peace  be«. 
tween  France  and  Britain.     This  mediation,  however^, 
was  declined  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  until  his  Bri- 
tannic migesty  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  should  find  them^ 
such  as  might  afford  him  a  just  hope  of  the  attainment 
of  a  seciue  and  honourable  peace.     This  declining  of 
the  mediation  of  Russia  was  no  doubt  expected  by 
the  court  of  St  Betersbui^h ;  but  it  served  as  a  pretext 
for  binding  more  closely  the  alliance  between  that  power 
and  France,  by  breaking  off  her  connection  with  Great 
Britain.    Accordingly,  in  October,  LcntJ  Granville  Le- 
veson  Gower,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Dou- 
glas as  British  envoy,  received  a  note  from  the  govern- 
ment, intimating  that,  as  a  British  ambassador,he  could 
be  no  longer  received  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh, . 
which  he  therefore  soon  after  quitted.     An  embargti 
was  laid  on  all  British  vessels  in  the  porta  of  Russia, 
and  it  was  peremptorily  required  by  Napoleon,  and 
Alexander,  that  Sweden  shoukl  abandon  her  alliance 
with  Great  Britain. 

An  aiiditional  ground  of  complaint  against  the  British 
court  was  furnished  by  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the^eginning  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  though  Lord  Gower  had  attempted  to  jus- 
tify these  measures  en  the  plea  of  anticipating  the 
French  in  the  same  transaction,  the  emperor  of  Russia 
expressed,  in  the  warmest  terms,  his  indignation  at  what 
he  called  an  unjust  attack  on  a  neutral  power.  A  con- 
siderable Russian  fleet  joined  the  French,  but  the  com- 
bined squadrons  were  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  in  * 
the  Tagus,  where  they  remained,  blocked  up  by  the 
British  ;  and  another  fleet  of  15  sail  of  the  line  that 
proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  advanced  as  far ' 
as  Trieate,  shared  a  similar  fate  (i.) 

On  the  26thof  October  the  emperor  of  Russia  publislw 
ed  a  declaration,  notifying  to  the  powers  of  Europe  that 
he  had  broken  off  all  communication  between  his  empirw 
and  Great  Britain,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
tween this  power  and  France.  In  a  ouunter-decUra-  - 
tion,  published  at  London  on  the  10th  of  December, 
his  Britannic  majesty  repels  the  accusations  o£  Rusataii 
while  he  regreto  the  interruption  of  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  that  power  and  Britain.  His  majesty, 
justifies  his  own  conduct,  and  declares,  that  when  the 
opportunity  for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 

aball 


(i)  By  the  unfortunata  convention  of  Cintra,  concluded  on  the  5d  of  September  1808,  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  to  be  held  as  a  deposit,  tiU  six  months  after  the  signing  of  a  definitive. 
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shallamve^Ue- will  embrace  it  with  eagerness;  satis- 
fiedy  if  Russia  «hiffl  manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 
her  ancient  feeling  of  frirndship  towards  Great  Britain^ 
to  a  just  consideration  of  her  own  true  interests',  and  ta 
^  se'hse  of  her  own  dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

In  October  1808,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Erfurth 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia,and  a  letter 
.was  drawn  up  under  their  signature,  addressed  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  object  of  diis  letter  was,  to 
induce  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tlons  for  a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view -it  was  dis- 
patched by  Coimt  Romanzoff,  the  Russian  minister  at 
frfurth,  to  Mr  Canning  the  British  secretary.of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  As  this  letter,  and  the  official  note 
of  the  British  government  in  answer  to  it,  supply  two 
.very  important  documents  in  the  latter  history  of  the 
present  war,  we  shall  here  introduce  them.  The  letter 
of  the  two  emperors  is  as  follows. 

"  Sire.— The  present  circumstances  of  Europe  have 
iirought  us.  together  at  Erfurth.  Our  first  thought  is  to 
yield  to  the  wish  and  the  wants  of  every  people,  and  to 
seek,  in  a  speedy  pacification  with  your  majesty,  tlie 
fnost  efficacious  remedy  for  the  miseries  which  oppress 
all  nations.  We  make  known  to  your  majesty  our  sin- 
cere desire  in  this  respect  by  the  present  letter* 
.  "  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  has  torn  Hhe  com 
tinent  is  abandoned,  without  the  ]X)ssibHity  of  being  re- 
newed. Many  changes  have  taken  tplace  in  Europe ; 
many  states  have  been  overthrown.  Tlie  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  agitation  and  misery  in  which  the 
stagnationof  maritimecommerce  has  placed  the  greatest 
nations.  Still  greater  changes  may  yet  take  place,  and 
all  of  them  contrary  to  the  policy  of  die  English  nation. 
Peace,  then,  is  at  once  the  interest  of  the  continent,  and 
that  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
;  '^  We  unite  in  entreatingvpour  majesty  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  silencing  that  of  the  passions;  to 
seek,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  that  object,  to 
conciliate  all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to  preserve  all 
the  powers  which  exist,  and  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
Europe  and  of  this  generation,  at  the  head  of  which 
Providence  has  plac^  us." 

(Signed)        Alexander.— —Napolsok. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  the  following  offieial  note, 
signed  by  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  was  dispatched  to 
Erfuith ;  and  as  the  imperial  correspondents  refused  to 
accede  to  the  requisitions  it  contained,  all  hopes  of  pre- 
sent accommodation  were  at  an  end. 

**  The  king  has  uniformly  declared  his  readiness  and 
desire  to  enter  into  negociations  for  a  general  peace,  on . 
terms  consistent  with  thehonour  of  his  majesty'scrown, 
with  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  wiUi  the  perma- 
nent repose  and  security  of  Europe.  His  majesty  re- 
peats that  declaration. 

'' If  the  condition  of  the  continent  be  t>ne  of  agita- 
tion and  of  wretchedness;  if  many  states  bavse  >been 
overthrown,  and  more  are  still  menaced  with  subver- 
sion ;  it  is  a  consolation  to  the  king  to  reflect  that  no 
partof  the  convulsions  which  have  been  already  ex- 
perienced, or  of  those  which  are  threatened  for  the  fu- 
ture, can  be  in  any  degree  imputable  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  is  most  willing  to  acknowledge  that  all  such 
4i3eadful  changes  are  indeed  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Cr^at  Britain^ 


'  "  If  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  is  to  be  found  Ui  the  ^"*  ' 
stagnation  of  commercial  intercourse,  although  his  ma-  *^  ~ 
jesty  cannot  be  expected  to  hear,  with  unqualified  re-, 
gret,  that  tlie  system  devised  for  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects  has  recoiled  upon  its  authors, 
or  its  instruments,  yet  it  is  neither  in  the  disposition  of 
his  majesty,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the  privations  and  unhap- 
piness  even  of  the  nations  which  are  combined  against 
him.  His  majesty  anxiously  deiires  the  termination  of 
the  sufferings  of  ^e  continent 

"  The  war  in  which  his  majesty  is  engaged,  was  en- 
tered into  by  his  mi^esty  lor  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safety.  It  has  been  {prolonged  only  because  n» 
secure  and  honourable  means  of  terminating  it  have  hi- 
therto been  afforded  by  his  enemies. 

"  But  in  the  progress  of  a  war,  begun  for  self-defence, 
new  obligations  have  been  imposed  upon  his  majesty,  in 
behalf  of  powers  whom  the  aggressions  of  a  common 
enemy  have  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
mj^esty,  or  who  nave  solicited  his  majesty's  assistance 
and  support  in  the  vindication  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence. 

'  *'  The  interests  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  and  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty  are  confided  to  his  majesty's  friendship 
and  protection^ 

"  With  the  king  of  Sweden  his  majesty  is  <:onnecte(I 
by  the  ties  of  the  closest  alliance,  and  by  stipulations 
which  unite  their  counsels  for  peace  as  wdl  as  for 
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**  To  Spain  his  majesty  is  not  yet  bound  by  any  for- 
mal instrument ;  but  his  majesty  has,  in  the  fsLce  of  the 
world,  contracted  with  that  nation  engagements  not 
less  sacred,  and  not  less  binding,  upon  his  majesty's 
Hoind,  than  themost  solemn  treaties. 

"  His  jnaje8ty,'therefore,  assumes  that,  in  an  overture 
made  to-his  majesty  for  entering  into  negociations  for  a 
general  peaee,  the  relations  subsisting  between  his  ma- 
jes^  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  have  been  distinctly  ta- 
ken into  consideratittB  pand  that  the  government  acting 
in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  Ferdinand  VII.  is 
understood  to  be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in  which 
his  majesty  is  invited  to  engage.'' 

The  demand  of  ^concurrence  in  the  views  of  prance  yfj^ 
and  Russia  made-on-Sweden  was  formally  repeated  in  a  Sweden, 
declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  published  at  St 
Petersburgh  on  the  10th  February  in  this  year.  In 
this  declaration  his  imperial  majesty  intimated  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  tJiat  he  was  making  fxreparationsto  in- 
vade hia  territories ;  but  thatbe  wasxeady  to  change  the 
measnreshe  was  about  to  take,  to  measures  of  precau* 
tion  only,. if  Sweden  would,  without  dday,  join  Rusna 
and  Denmark  in- shutting  the  Baltic  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, until  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime  peace.  He 
professed  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  ban, 
than  to  see  a  rupture  take  place  between  Sweden  an.l 
Russia ;  but  that  his  Swedish  majes^  had  it  stH  in  his 
power  to  avoid  this  event,  hy  resolving  witliout  delay, 
to  adopt  that  course  which  could  alone  preserve  strict 
union  and  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  states. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  detennined  to  abide 
by  the  measures  which  lie  had  for  some  time  pursued, 
and  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the^convention  which  had 
just  been  concluded  betiiKeen  him  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  In  consequence  of  this  detominaticn,  a  Rus- 
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$mn  amiy  entered  Finland  in  the  bef*inning  of  March, 
-^  under  the  command  of  general  Buxhordcn,  and  advan- 
ced against  Helsingfors,  which  was  occupied  by  li  sin- 
gle battalion  of  a  Swedish  regiment.  This  maiil  force 
retired  into  ^  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  with  great  bravery  till  the  17th  of 
April,  when  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
loss  of  this  fortress,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  so 
higlily  enraged  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  dismissed 
the  naval  and  military  commanders  who  had  been  coup 
cerncd  in  the  capitulation. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  some  slight  advantage  vas 
gained  over  the  Russians  near  Rivolax,  by  the  Swed^ 
ish  army  under  General  Count  Klinspor ;  but  this  was 
only  a  partial  gleam  of  success.  Tlie  Russians  soon 
overran  almost  all  Finland,  took  possession  of  Wasa, 
old  and  new  Carlebyy  and  reduced  under  subjection 
the  whole  province  of  which  Wasa  is  the  capital.  The 
army  of  Field-marshal  Klinspor,  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  16,000  regulars,  and  many  boors,  was,  by 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  reduced  to  little  nKNre  than 
9000  men.  The  Russian  troops  were  said  to  have 
committed  preat  excesses,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  king  of  Sweden  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  eipperor  of  Russia. 

**  Honour  and  humanity  enjoin  me  to  make  the  most 
forcible  remonstrances  to  your  imperial  majesty  against 
the  numberless  cruelties  and  the  inj.ustice  committed 
by  the  Russian  troops  in  Swedish  Fin|and.  These 
proceedings  arc  too  well  known  and  confirmed,  to  re- 
quire from  me  any  proof  of  their  reality ;  for  tlie  blood 
of  the  ill-fated  victims  still  cries  aloud  for  vengeance 
against  die  abettors  of  such  enormities.  Let  not  your 
hnoerial  majesty's  heart  be  insensible  to  the  represen- 
tations whifji  I  find  myself  compelled  to  make  to  you, 
in  the  name  of  my  fiiithful  subjects  in  Finland.  But 
what  IS  the  object  of  this  war,  as  unjust  as  it  is  unna- 
tural ?  It  is  not,  I  suppojse,  to  excite  (he  stioiigcst 
aversion  for  the  Russian  name  ?  Is  it  criminal  hi  hiy 
subjects  in  Finland  not  to  have  suffered  themselves  to'^ 
l)e  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  promises  as  false 
as  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded?  Does 
'it  become  a  sovereign  to  make  loyalty  a  crime  ?  I 
conjure  your  imperial  majesty  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ca- 
lamities and  horrors  of  a  war  which  cannot  fall  to  bring 
down  on  your  own  person  and  government  the  curses 
of  divine  Providence.  Half  of  my  dominions  in  Fin- 
land are  already  delivered  by  my  brave  Finnish  troops ; 
your  majesty  Is  fleet  is  shut  up  m  Bttltfc  port,  without 
the  hope  of  ever  geftiiig  oiit,  any  otherwise  than  as  a 
conquest ;  your  fiotiila  of  galleys  has  recently  sustain-  ' 
ed  a  very  severe  defeat ;  and  my  troops  are  at  this  mo- 
nient  landing  in  Finland,  to  reinfbrce  Aose  who  wilt 
point  out  to  them  the  road  to' honour  and'td  glory. 
"  Head-quarters,  Sept;  7.  1808. 

(Signed)    *«  Gust  A  vus  Adoli»hu84  " 

The  king  of  Swedes^  sent  isome  reinforcements  to 
his  army  in  Finland  -Mjot  the  forces  which  should  have 
supported  Klinspor,  were  foolishly  employed  in  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  conquer  Norway;  and  in  1809  tlie 
Swedes  were  compelled  to  cede  Finland  to  Russia. 
This  province,  including  Lapmark,  occupies  an  ex- 
tent of  about  120,000  square  Endish  miles,  and  was 
estimated  to  contain  895x000  inhabitants. 

Russia  continued  to  appear  in  the  unwovAy  chnrac* 
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ter  of  Napoleon's  ally ;  and  when  Austria  tnade  ftn  of-  ^ui^^ 
fort  in  1809  to  recover  her  ics^cs,  a  Russi:in  nrniy  ad-  *— ^v-^*-^ 
yanced  to  cooperate  with  the  French.  Tin:  diver&iun 
which  tliia  produced  was  one  cause  of  the  final  success 
of  Napoleon,  whose  situation  after  the  boltle  of  Asp. 
em  was  extremely  critical.  When  Austria  was  at  last 
compelled  to  accept  of  peace  on  humiliating  terms, 
Ruassla  received  as  the  reward  of  her  services  the 
district  of  Tarnopol  io  Galicia,  with  a  population  of 
400,000  souls.  Thia .  distiict  was  restored  to  Au:»ti ia 
10  1814^ 

In  1811  hostilities  commenced  between  Russia  and 
the  Forte.  It  is  of  little;  consequence  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  rupture  :  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
government  in  tlie  neighbourhood  o0a  weak  onei  ntvelr 
wants  pretexts  for  war.  The  refutt  n[)ight  have  been 
serious,  if  not  fatal  to  the  Porte,  had  not  the  prpspect 
of  a  more  arduous  struggle  indMCed  Russia  to  suspend 
her  efforts  in  that  quarter,  and  i^onch^de  a  peace  on 
condition  cf  receivmg  a  part  of  Moldavia  and  liasf  a- 
rabia. 

The  ip-cat  contest  was  now  aj^roaching  which  was 
to  try  tlie  resources  of  Russia,  and  ultimately  to  raise 
her  to  unexampled  greatness.  T\ie  seizure  by  France 
of  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  who  was 
the  emperor  of  Russia's  brcther-in-law,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  the  admission  of  British  produce  into  the 
Russian  harbours,  on  the  other,  furnished  the  ostensi- 
ble grounds  of  the  quarrel.  After  some  fruitlera  ne- 
gociations,  Bonaparte  dismissed  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor, and  led  Paru  to  join  the  army,  on  the  9th  of  Ma/ 
1812.  This  vast  army,  the  largest  ever  assembled  in 
modem  times,  was  posted  on  the  fVontiers  of  Poland. 
Its  numbers  have  been  Variously  estimated ;  but,  in- 
cluding the  auxiliary  corps  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  garrison  oorpsicfl  behind  to  Maintain  its  com* 
munications,  it  certainly  did  not  fall  short  of  half  n 
million  of  men.  In  the  end  of  June  the  advanced  corps 
passed  the  Niemen  without  resistance.  From  this  tinte 
till  it  arrived  at  Smolensk  on  the  J  5th  August,  tlie 
Frendi  army  experienced  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
auMdned  many  neavy  losses.  On  the  17th  August  a 
general  engjagement  took  place  in  front  of  Smolensk, 
which  fenninated  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  took 
possession  of  the  town  after  the  Russians  had  destrof- 
ed  the  magiisbes,  iud  burned  all  the  buildiivs  most 
likely  to  ht  serviceable.  Ai  Borodina  the  Russian 
general  Kutnsof  collected  all  hit  corps  into  a  mass, 
with  Ae  resolution  of  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
arrest  Ae  enemy  in  his  advaikces' to  Moscow.  T^e 
battloifooght  hereon  the  7ih  September,  was  one  of 
the  most  btoodr  on  record.  It  ended  in  the  Russian 
position  being  weed,  but  not  without  the  lo6»  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  of  the  assailants,  and  about  an  eqiud 
number  of  Rusiiaps.  On  the  14th  Septeiidier,  tbo 
French  army  arrived  at  Moscow ;  but  what  was  their 
constematioD  when  ihey  discovered  the  d^  to  be  in 
flames  in  a  hundred  places  1  After  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  dictete  a  peace  from  this  ancient  capital,  Bonaparto^ 
found  himself  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  on  the 
19th  October,  having  previously  destroyed  the  KrenN 
lin.  l^e  retreat  that  followed  was  the  most  disas- 
trous  to  be  found  in  history.  Those  who  were  spared 
by  the  sword  were  destroyed  by  famine ;  and  of  the 
BMignificeBt  nrmjr  that  entered  Russia,  scarcely  50,000 
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Bunis.   reached  Wilna  on  the  8th  of  December 
'  resisHmce  of  Russia  now  roused  Prussia  and  Austria ; 

and  earty  in  1818,  a  league  was  formed  between  these 
powers,  to  which  Bavaria  and  other  small  states  ac- 
ceded. The  battle  of  Leipsic,  fought  on  the  18th 
October,  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French  do- 
mirration.  In  all  the  transactions  which  followed,  Rus- 
sia bore  a  leading  part.  At^  the  congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814>^  the  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  consisting  of  part  of 
the  original  conquests  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Po- 
land, was  assigned  to  Russia,  who  has  thus  ultimately 
obtained  about  four-fifths  of  the  territory,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  dutchy  of  Warsaw  has  since  been  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  to  which  a  representiitive  constitution  was 
given  in  1818.  Its  population  is  about  12,793,000  up- 
on a  surface  of  48,000  square  English  miles.  When 
we  add  to  this  the  territories  which  Russia  has  gained, 
^  by  conquest  or  cession,  in  the  Crimea,  Georgia,  Fin- 
land and  Moldavia,  the  whole  amount  of  her  acqui- 
sitions, during  the  last  forty  years,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  nine  millions  of  population,  and 
193  450,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
Extent  of  The  population  of  Russia,  according  to  Dr  Hassel 
population  a  German  writer,  (in  his  Account  of  the  States  of 
iti  the  Rus-. Europe,  Weimar  1816),  was  45,516,000  in  1815,  of 
fumcmpire.^^.^^  84,394,000  were  in  Europe,  and  8,S76,000  in 
Asia,  the  remaining  number  consisting  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  This  population 
is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  country  ;  some 
of  the  governments  in  the  central  part  of  the  empire 
being  nearly  as  populous  as  northern  Germany, .  while 
others  have  scarcely  an  inhabitant  to  a  square  league. 
'The  number  of  the  people  h  increasing  in  such  a  ra- 
tio as  to  double  itself  in  abo«t  seventy  years.  It  con- 
sists of  about  100  nations,  who  speak  at  least  forty 
different  languages.  The  Sclavonic  race,  however, 
predominates  greatly :  it  is  computed  to  amount  to 
38  millions,  the  Fmns 2,376,000,  the  Tartars  1 ,850,000, 
the  Caucasian  nations  1 ,200,000,  the  Mongols  300,000, 
the  Mandshurs  80>000,  the  Polar  tribes,  Samoeids, 
Tschutzes,  &c.  300,000,  ColonisU  including  Molda- 
vians, French,  Germans,  &c.  800,000. 

In  this  population,  it  is  computed  that  there  are 
34,000,000  belonging  to  the  Greek  church ;  5,300,000 
Cathdics  or  Schismatic  Greeks,  in  Poland,  Lithua- 
nia, &c. ;  2»500,000  Lutherans  in  Courland,  Finland, 
•  and  among  the  German  colonists  ;  33,000  Reformed ; 
70,000  Armenians;  1,800,000  MahomeUns;  210,000 
Jews ;  and  300,000  Worshippers  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
The  revenue  of  Russia,  according  to  the  writer  a- 
bove  mentioned,  was  about  "215  millions  of  rubles  in 
1815.  If  the  paper  ruble  is  meantr  this  would  only 
be  equal  to  10  millions  sterling ;  if  the  silver  ruble,  it 
would  be  equal  to  36  millions  Sterling.  The  former 
sum  is  evidently  too  small,  and  the  latter  too  large. 
By  another  German  writer  (Crome),  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  250  millions  of  florins,  equal  to  25  mil- 
lions sterling.    This  revenue  is  derived  from  domains ; 
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The  noble  monopolies  of  brandy,  and  other  articles ;  a  poll-tax  RoMt. 
of  two  rubles  upon  each  peasant,  and  five  upon  each  V*.y 
burgher ;  imposts  on  property,  customs,  &c. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Russian 
empire,  is  proved  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  births. 
Thus,  in  1803«  the  number  of  marriages  was  300,470; 
that  of  the  births  of  the  same  year  1 ,270,341 ;  and  that 
of  the  deaths  only  791,973:  so  that  the  number  of 
births  exceeded  that  of  deaths  by  478,368 ;  and  the 
•population  had  of  course,  in  that  year,  increased  neiur- 
ly  half  a  million  (l). 

In  the  year  1804,  the  number  of  marriages  was 
311,798;  of  births  715,334  males,  and  642,233  fe* 
males,  making  1,357,567 ;  and  of  deaths  439,137  males, 
and  380,681  females,  making  a  toUl  of  819,818 ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  that  year,  the  number  of  births 
exceeded  that  of  deaths  by  537,749.  \     i^ 

The  government  of  Russia  appears  always  to  have  Gom- 
been despotic ;  and  we  have  no  traces  of  any  legisla-"^  ' 
tive  power  distinct  from  that  of  the  sovereign,  as  what 
is  called  the  senate  is  only  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature. Vasilii  Schulskoy,  who  obtained  the  crown 
in  1606  (see  N^  80),  pretended  to  obtain  it  in  conse- 
jquence  of  a  free  elegtion  by  the  senate  and  people.; 
but  we  have  seen  that  his  coronation  was  produced  by 
intrigues  among  the  chiefs  ;  an^  there  appears  in  the 
Russian  history  no  vestige  of  any  national  council, 
parliament,  or  estates  of  the  empire,  far  less  of  a  free 
elective  diet,  like  that  which  distinguished  the  repub- 
lic of  Poland.  The  emperor  is  absolute  lord,  not  on.- 
ly  over  all  the  estates  of  the  empire,  but  also  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects.  The  greatest  noblemen  caU 
themselves  his  slaves,  and  execute  his  commands  with 
the  most  implicit  obedience.  The  common  people  re- 
vere him  as  something  supernatural ;  and  never  men- 
tion his  name,  or  any  thing  immediately  belonging  to 
him,  without  marks  of  the  most  profound  respect  and 
awful  veneration. 

During  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  the  immediate  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  nominally  vested  in  what  was 
called  her  imperial  majesty's  council.  This  was  com- 
posed of  the  principal  officers  and  persons  of  the  em- 
pire, namely,  of  general  feldtmarshals,  generals  in 
chief,  and  actual  privy-counsellors :  at  present  they 
are  14  in  number ;  the  fifteenth  fills  the  place  of  a 
chancery- director,  and  has  a  secretary  under  him. 
The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  is  a  member  of  this 
council.  The  post  of  grand-chancellor  is  sometimes 
suffered  to  remain  vacant. 

The  cabinet,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  sove- 
reign's private  affiiirs  or  concerns,  as  likewise  the  re* 
ceptioxk  of  petitions,  consists  generally  often  persons, 
the  high-steward  of  the  household,  privy-counsellors^, 
major-generals,  lurid  state-counsellors,  with  their  seve- 
ral subordinate  officers  and  chanceries.  It  abo  ex- 
amines despatches,  passes  accounts,  &c. ;  takes  cogni- 
sance of  the  produce  of  silver  mines,  &c.  Whoever 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  decision  of  the  senate,  may  ap- 
peal by  petition  to  the  cabinet;  and  in  this  respect 

it 


(l)  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  many  people  of  a  very  advanced  age  died  in  Russia  during  this  year. 
Thus,  among  the  deaths  are  reckoned  1145  between  95  and  100;  15B  between  100  and  105;  90  between. 
105  and  110;  34 between  110  and  115;  86  between  115  and  120)  15  between  120  and  125;  5  betweea 
125  and  130 ;  and  1  between  145  and  15a.  f  ^  I 
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j^^it  doM  the  office  of  a  suprene  tribunal,  in  which  the  plied  with  medicioes  and  diet  suited  to  the  nature  of 

^**^50vcreign  in  person  decides.  *  their  complaints.     Still,  however,   the  Russian  sot ' 

In  extraordinary  cases,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  diers  enter  the  hospitals  with  reluctance,  and  leave 

special  high  court  of  justice  is  appointed,  not  subsordi- 


UttS^is* ' 


nate  to  Uie  senate,  but  immediatly  under  the  Sovereign. 
The  presid^its  are  usually  taken  from  the  imperial  col- 
leges and  other  eminent  stations,  and  likewise  from 
among  the  members  of  the  synod*  Where  the  alleged 
offence  is  of  an  extremely  heinous  nature,  the  examina* 
tion  is  first  made  by  particular  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  protocol  is  laid  before  the  com- 
missioners for  their  judgments,  f 
*  In  number  of  titles  the  emperor  of  Russia  rivals  the 
proudest  monarchs  of  the  east.  In  the  reign  of  Catha* 
rine  II.  the  imperial  titl^,  when  written  at  length,  ran 
thus; — **  By  the  grace  of  God,  Catharine  II.  empress 
and  autocratrix  of  all  the  Russias,  of  Mosco,  Kief,  Vla- 
dimir, Novgorod ;  tzarina  of  Caste,  tzarina  of  Astra- 
khan, tzarina  of  Siberia,  tzarina  of  the  Tauridan  Cher- 
sonese, lady  of  Pscove,  and  grand  dutchess  of  Smolensk ; 
princess  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Karelia,  Tver,  Yugoria, 
Permia,  Viatka,  Bulgaria,  and  other  countries ;  lady 
and  grand  dutchess  of  Novgorod  of  the  low  country,  of 
Tschemigof,  Reazan,  Polotsk,  Rostoff,  Yaroslavl,  Bi- 
tlosero,  Udoria,  Obdoria,  Kondia,  Vitepsk,  Mstislavl ; 
sovereign  of  the  whole  northern  region,  and  lady  of 
the  country  of  Iveria,  of  the  Kartalinian  and  Grusinian 
tzars,  and  of  the  Kabardinian  country,  of  the  Tscher- 
kassians,  and  of  the  mountain  princes,  and  of  others 
hereditary  lady  and  sovereign. 
-  The  Russian  army,  in  time  of  peace,  exceeds  that 
'  of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  In  1815,  it  amounted 
to  620,415  men.  ' 

I.  Guards,  3  battalions  infantry          -  12,150 

7  regiments  horse        •         -  4,450 

artillery          ...  goO 
II.  Field  Troops. 

Infantry,  141  regiments  of  the  line, 

and  3  regiments  marines         -  817,360 

Regular  cavalry,  58  regiments       •  57,000 

Held  artillery         -          -          -  29,522 

Engineer  corps         -         -           -  1,113 
Garrison  Troops. 

Infantry         ....  72,800 

Artillery         .         -          -          .  11,500 

Invalids 13,920 

Irregulars        -        -        -        -        -  100,000 


III 


IV 

V, 


620,415 


In  addition  to  these,  the  national  guards  or  land- 
wehr  amount  to  612,000  men ;  so  tliat  Russia  has  al- 
together about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men  under 
arms. 

The  Russian  regiments  are  usually  encamped  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.  The  soldiers 
are  allowed  no  straw  in  their  tents,  but  each  man  lies 
on  the  bare  and  often  wet  ground.  When  he  mounts 
guajrd  it  is  for  a  fortnight  together ;  but  when  he  is 
taken  ill,  he  is  attended  with  the  greatest  care  by  the 
medical  officers  appointed  by  government.  No  ex- 
pense is  spared  in  providing  hospitals,  for  which  pur- 
pose large  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  a  proper  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  attached  to  each.    Here  the  patients  are  sup- 


them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  population  of  the  Russian 
empire,  it  sometimes  requires  tlie  utmost  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power  to  raise  levies  for  recruiting  the  arroyt 
as  the  lower  orders  of  the  pieople  are  more  averse  to 
the  military  profession  in  Russia  than  in  almost  any 
other  country.  This  is  tlie  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
pay  is  tolerably  good,  and  they  are  furnished  in  abua- 
dance  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  true  tliat  leave 
of  absence  can  seldom  be  obtained,  and  each  soldier 
is  bound  to  serve  for  25  years.  The  discipline  is  se- 
vere, and  tlie  subaltern  officers  may,  on  their  own  au- 
thority, inflict  punishment  on  any  private,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20  strokes  of  a  cane.  While  the  soldiers  re- 
main in  garrisdn,  they  are  generally  not  allowed  to 
marry ;  but  when  permitted  to  marr^,  there  is  an  ex- 
tra aUowance  for  their  wives  and  children.  ♦  •  Tooke's 

Tliere  is  one  absurdity  in  the  dress  of  the  Russian  Cathe- 
soldiers,  especially  in  that  of  the  officers,  which  merits  •''^  f^' 
notice.     Their  waists  are  so  pinched  by  the  tightness       "' 
of  their  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt  over  the  coat,  as 
must  certainly  impede  their  respiration,  and  otherwise 
aflPect  their  health,  t  f  See  p<m- 

Of  the  regular  troops,  the  imperial  foot  guards  are'^^*  ^^' 
the  most  respectable.  Their  uniform  consists  of  a 
green  coat  turned  up  with  red,  with  white  pantaloons, 
and  very  high  caps  or  hats,  surmounted  with  a  black 
feather  or  tuft  of  hair.  Of  the  other  troops,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Kozaks,  which  form  die  principal 
cavalry  of  the  empire.  Of  those  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, but  the  most  striking  are  the  Donsky  Kozaks. 
The  persons,  air,  and  appointments  of  these  troops 
seem  completely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  horses 
on  which  they  are  mounted.  The  men  are  fierce  and 
robust,  generally  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  panta- 
loons or  loose  trowsers,  with  a  black  cap  surmounted 
by  a  kind  of  red  turban.  They  are  distinguished  by 
formidable  whiskers,  and  are  armed  with  a  sabre,  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  long  spear.  Their  horses 
are  mean  in  shape,  slouching  in  motion,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  languor  and  debility.  They 
are,  however,  extremely  hardy  and  tractable;  will 
travel  incalculable  journeys,  and  remain  exposed, 
without  inconvenience,  to  all  the^  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  19s 

The  navy  of  Russia  is  respectable ;  but  since  her  rup-  Navy. 
ture  with  Great  Britain,  it  has  become  nearly  useless. 
It  generally  consists  of  several  detached  fleets,  of  which 
one  belongs^  to  the  Baltic,  and  another  to  the  Bhick 
sea ;  the  former  having  its  rendezvous  at  Cronstadt, 
the  latter  at  Sevastopol  and  Kherson.  There  is  also  ge- 
nerally a  sn^ll  squadron  on  the  Caspian.  In  1794,  the 
Baltic  fleet  consisted  of  40  ships  of  the  line,  and  15 
frigates ;  while  that  of  the  Black  sea  was  composed  of 
8  ships  of  the  line,  and  12  frigates.  The  Caspian 
squadron  consists  of  three  or  four  small  frigates,  and 
a  few  corvettes.  Besides  these  fleets,  there  was  lately 
at  Odessa  in  the  Bkck  sea,  a  flotilla  consisting  of  25 
very  large  vessels,  and  60  vessels  of  inferior  hlze,  to 
serve  as  transports  for  conveying  troops.  The  Rus- 
sians are  said  to  be  averse  to  a  seafaring  life,  but  the 
sailors  are  extremely  brave.     In  point  of  neatness,  t(|e 
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Rusaan  ships  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  £u- 
'  ropean  nation. 

As  connected  with  the  government  of  the  empire, 
we  shall  here  notice  the  coins,  weights,  and  measures, 
all  of  which  are  regulated  by  government. 

The  standard  according  to  which  the  value  of  the 
Russian  coins  is  usually  estimated,  is  the  ruble ;  but 
as  the  value  of  this  coin,  with  respect  to  the  money  of 
odier  countries,  varies  according  to  the  course  of  ex* 
change  between  these  countries  and  Russia,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  ruble  as 
k.  stands  at  any  particular  time.  When  Sir  John 
Carr  was  in  Russia  in  1804,  the  ruble  was  worth  only 
2».  8d.  of  English  money,  and  as  the  course  of  ex* 
change  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  is  now  a* 
gainst  the  latter  country,  we  may  perhaps  estimate 
the  ruble  at  about  Ss.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  fol* 
lowing  table  by  Mr  Tooke  will  show  the  value  of  the 
Russian  coins. 


2or 

Measures. 


Imperial, 

10  rubles. 

Half  imperial. 

5 

Ruble, 

lOOcopecka. 

Half  ruble. 

50 

Quarter  ruble. 

25 

Twenty-copeck  piece, 

20 

Fifteen-copeck  piece. 

IS 

Grievnik, 

10 

.Five-oopeck  piece. 

5 

Petaki, 

5 

GroMb, 

2 

Copeck, 

I 

Denusbka, 

* 

^Polushka, 

! 

Gold. 


Suvxa. 


Coi^PBR. 


It  is  not  easy  to  compute  the  Russian 
cording  ta  the  standard  of  either  avoirdupois  or  troy 
weight.  The  least  Russian  weight  is  called  solotnik, 
and  weighs  about  68  troy  grains,  or  a  little  more  than 
one  troy  dram.  Three  sMoinih  make  a  loUy  and  92 
htet  or  ^  soloiniks,  a  Russian  pound.  Thus  the  Rua* 
man  is  to  the  troy  pound,  as  6528  is  to  5760.  Forty- 
five  R  ussian  pounds  are  equal  to  88  Hamburgh  pounds. 
It  is  usual  in  Russia  to  estimate  the  parts  Sf  a  pound 
by  solotniks,  and  not  by  lotes ;  thus,  any  thing  that 
weighs  7  lotes,  is  said  to  weigh  87  solotniks. 

A  Russian  pood  weighs  40  Russian  pounds,  or  8840 
solotniks,  and  is  by  Mr  Tooke  reckoned  at  86  English 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  measures  of  Russia,  as  in  other  coontiriea,  may 
be  divided  inta  measures  of  length  and  measures  of  ca- 
pacity. The  former  are  easily  estimated  in  English 
measure,  as  the  English  foot  was  adoptedliy  Peter  the 
Great,  and  is  now  the  standard  for  ttie  whole  empire. 
It  is  also  divided  into  12  inches,  but  every  inch  is  di- 
vided into  10  lines,  and  each  line  into  10  scruplea. 
Twenty-eight  English  inches  make  an  arshine,  and 
three  arshines  one  saj^ne,  or  Russian  fathom,  equal 
to  7  feet  English. 

A  Russian  vent  is  equal  to  3500  English  feet ;  and 
a  geographical  mOe  contains  6  versU,  475  sajtees,  and 
7-25  arshines. 

Superficial  measure  is  sometimes  estimated  by  square 
versU  and  saj^nes,  but  more  commonly  by  dessettioes ; 
^h  of  which  is  equal  to  2400  squast  sajfoea,  or 
%17>600  EngliBh  square  feet. 
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Of  dry  measures  of  capacity*  the  amalleal  is  the  >«<» 
gamiizay  osmuka,  or  osmuschka,  which  is  a  measure  ^--^v—" 
capable  of  holding  5  Russian  pounds  of  dried  rye,  and 
is  used  chiefly  in  measuring  out  corn  for  honies.  A 
poltchetverick  contains  614}  Paris  cubic  inches,  or 
naif  a  pood  of  dried  rye.  A  pola:<Aimi  contains  9 
poltchetverieks,  or  four  tchetvericks.  A  tonne  of 
corn  at  Reval  holds  5964  French  cubic  indies;  at 
Riga,  6570;  al  Narva,  8172;  and  in  Vtborg  it  ia 
equal  to  the  weight  of  6  pood.  A  Riga  lof  measures 
8285  French  cubic  inches*  and  is  eqiuil  to  27  cans ; 
and  a  last  is  equal  to  24  tonnes. 

Of  liquid  measure  the  vedro  cootaiDS  610  French 
cubic  inches,  and  is  equal  to  5  Riga  cans ;  a  krushka 
or  osHm  is  4^  and  a  tchetverk  ^  of  a  vedro ;  a  stoffis 
about  60  French  cubic  inches ;  19  vedro  make  1  hog- 
shead, or  6  ankers*  and  57  vedro  amount  to  152  Eng- 
lish gallons,  each  containing  233  French  ctd>ic  inch^     s« 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Russian  Un. 
bistofy,  the  empire  was  regulated  by  no  other  laws 
than  tlie  will  of  the  sovereign,  as  promulgated  in  his 
ukates;  and  that  even  the  first  Russian  c^e  of  laws* 
vis.  those  published  by  Ivan  IV.  in  the  16th  century, 
contain  rather  the  art>itniry  orders  of  that  monarch* 
than  sudi  reflations  as  might  have  been  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  national  assembly.  The  code 
of  Ivan  was  greatly  improved  by  Alexei  Mikhailovitcb ; 
but  the  late  empress  has  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  em- 
pire a  new  and  rational  code,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  her 
own  hands.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  laws  con- 
tained in  this  code  very  little  is  known,  as  all  conver- 
sation on  the  laws  of  the  empire  is  either  forbidden, 
or  is  considered  as  indelicate.  It  is  not  indeed  of 
much  consequence  to  ascertain  the  present  existing 
laws,  as  they  are  subject  to  continual  alterations.  ^q^ 

In  1775,  the  late  empress  made  a  complete  new  Admiai- 
modelling  of  the  internal  government  in  a  form  of  great  ^^  ^ 
simplicity  and  uniformity.  By  that  reglement  she  di-J**^*^ 
vided  the  whole  empire  into  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or,  where'^they 
are  of  less  extent,  over  two  contiguous  governments* 
a  governor-general  with  very  considerable  powers. 
She  subdivided  each  government  ii)to  provinces  aiid 
districts ;  and  for  the  better  administraUon  of  justice, 
erected  in  them  various  courts  of  law,  dvil,  criminal, 
and  commercial*  analogous  to  those  which  are  found 
in  other  countries.  She  established  likewise  in  every 
government,  if  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  of 
conscience*  and  m  every  district  a  chamber  for  the 
protection  of  orphans.  Amidst  so  many  wise  institu- 
tions, a  chamber  for  the  administration  of  her  imperial 
majesty's  revenues  was  not  forgotten  to  be  established 
in  each  government*  and  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each 
district.  The  dutf  of  the  governor-general,  who  is 
no(  properly  a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  is 
to  take  care  that  &e  varioua  tribunals  in  hia  govern- 
ment discharge  their  respective  duties*  to  protect  the 
oppressed*  to  enforce  the  administration  of  the  laws ; 
and  when  any  tribunal  sliall  appear  to  have  pronounced 
an  irregular  sentence,  to  stop  the  execution  till  he 
make  a  report  to  the  senate,  and  receive  her  majesty's 
orders.  It  is  his  business  likewise  to  see  that  the 
taxes  be  regularly  paid ;  and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  that  the  proper  number  of  troops  be  kept  up, 
and  that  they  be  attentive  to  their  duty. 
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■^  ^nts  feghmeiit  contains  other  imeieutiosf,  at  well  as 
'^"^■NHiy  dirsctions  for  the  condocting  of  lawsuits  in  the 
Mbrem  coartS}  and  the  administratierr  of  justice,  which 
do  her  nu^estythe  highest  honour;  but  the-general  want 
oimoralsi  and  what  we  call  a  sense- of  honour,  in  every 
order  of  noi  through  this  vast  empire,  must  make  the 
wisest  regulations  of  li ttle  avail.  Russia  is  perhaps  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  btw  is  not  an  incor- 
porated profession.  There  are  no  seminaries  where  a 
practitioner  may  be  educated.  Any  man  who  will  pay 
the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney,  and  any  man 
who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the  bar.  The 
Judges  are  not  more  learned  than  the  pleaders.  They 
are  not  qualified  for  their  offices  by  any  kind  of  educa* 
lion,  nor  are  they  necessarily  chosen  from  those  who 
lave  frequented  courts,  and  been  in  the  practice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  successful  or  an  equivo« 
cal  campaign,  may  be  instantly  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  imperial 
coort  from  St  Petersburgh,  the  commanding  officer  in 
that  city,  whoever  he  may  be,  presides  ex  ^fido  in  the 
high  court  of  justice.  The  other  courts  generally 
change  their  presidents  every  year.  Many  inconve- 
niences must  arise  from  this  singular  constitution ;  but 
fewer,  perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  ap- 
pointment to  so  many  interior  governments  makes  the 
kussian  nobility  acquainted  with  the  gross  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  law-courts ;  and  a  statute  or  imperial 
edict  is  law  in  every  case.  The  great  obstacles  to  the ' 
administration  of  justice  are  the  contrariety  of  die  laws, 
abd  the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  supe- 
rior courts  there  are  two  appeals ;  and,  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  causes,  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  the 
inferior  coinrt  subjects  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unless 
they  can  produce  an  edict  in  full  point  in  support  of 
their  decision.  This  indeed  they  sddom  find  an^  dif- 
ficulty in  doing ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  case  so  simple 
that  edicts  may  not  be  found  clear  and  precise  for  both 
parties ;  and  therefore  the  judges,  sensible  of  their  safe- 
ty, are  very  seldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  of 
honour,  which  dflen  guides  the  conduct  of  judges,  in 
other  nations,  they  are  such  absolute  strangers,  that  an 
officer  has  been  seen  sitting  in  state  and  distributing 
justice  from  a  bench  to  which  he  was  chained  by  an 
iron  collar  round  his  neck,  for  having  the  day  beifore 
been  detected  in  conniving  at  smu^ling.  This  man 
seemed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  crime,  nor  did  any. 
one  avoid  his  company  in  the  evening. 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  Russia ;  murder  may«be 
atoned  for  by  paying  a  sum  of  money ;  nay,  the  civil 
magistrate  ukes  no  cognisance  of  murder,  wkhout  hav^* 
ing  previously  received  information  at  the  suit  of  some 
-  individuids.  Criminals  were  punished  with  tortuie  and 
the  noost  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  of  Catharine  I.  when 
a  more  merciful  svstem  took  plaee ;  and  Uiis  the  late 
empress  confirmed  by  lam 
j^  The  usual  punishments  for  crimes  of  inferior  magtti«» 
b  tude  are,  imprisomnent,  and  banishment  to  the  deserts 
of  Siberia  V  and  for  crimes  of  greater  moment,  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  corporal  pmiishments,  the  kwmi.. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  punishment  has  not  been  well 
understood  in  this  country.  We  shall  therefore  explain 
it,  firom  the  information  of  one  of  our  latest  travelers 
tf      in  Russia. 

^^^^    The  apparatus  for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  the 
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knout  cmuists'  principally  of  a  whips*  composed 'of  a    Busls* 
wooden  handle  about  a  foot  long,  very  strong,  and '  '     v   "■'■ 
bound  tightly  round  with  leather,  and  having  attached 
to  it  a  stout  and  weigluy  thong,  longer  than  the  handle, 
and  ibrmed  of  a  tapering  strip  of  buSilo's  bide,  weii 
dried,  and  about  1  inch  tiiick,  fostisned  to  the  handle  ia 
the  manner  of  a  fioil.    Besides  this,  the  executioner  ia 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers  for  the  purpose  of ' 
slitting  the  nose,  and  another  instrument  shaped  like  a> 
round  brush,  strongly  set  with  iron  teeth,  for  marking, 
the  forehead,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  sentence. 

The  infliction  of  the  punishment,  in  a  case  where  it 
was  peculiarly  severe,  ^viz.  that  of  a  servant  who  hod- 
murdered  his  master)  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Ker 
Porter. 

**  The  poor  wretch,  attended  by  part  of  the  poliire, 
had  been  walked  tlirough  the  streets,  in  order  to  show 
him  to  the  populace,  and  to  strike  them  with  horror  at 
his  guilt.  As  soon  as  the  procession  arrived  in  front  of 
the  troops,  a  circle  was  formed,  and  preparations  made 
lor  the  instant  commencement  of  the  execution.  A  pa- 
per being  read  aloud  in  the  Uuss  lai^uage,  which»  most 
probably,  was  kn  account  of  his  crime  and  sentence,  he 
was  speedily  stripped  of  his  clothes,  leaving  on  his  per- 
son only  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers.  In  the  midst  of  diis 
silent  groupe  (and  awful  indeed  was  their  silence)  stood, 
firm  and  well  secured,  a  block  of  wood,  about  three - 
feet  high,  Imving  three  cavities  in  the  top,  to  receive 
the  neck  and  arms.  Being  fully  prepared  for  his  dread«  - 
ful  punisliment,  the  unhappy  man  crossed  hunself,  re- 
peating his  gosperdian  pomdia  with  the  greatert  devo* 
tion.  The  executioner  then  {daced  him  with  his  breast 
to  the  board,  strongly  binding,  hira  to  it  by  the  neck 
and  the  upper  parts  of  his  arms,  passing  the  rope  dose 
under  tlie  bend  of  both  knees.  Thus  bowed  forward, 
the  awful  moment  iq>proached»  Tlie  first  stroke  wan 
struck,  and  each  repeated  lash,  tore  the  fibsli  ftom  the 
bone.  A  few  seconds  elapsed  between  each ;  and  for 
the  first  ten'  or  twelve,  the  poor  suffisrer  roared  most 
terribly ;  but  soon  becoming  faint  and  sick,  the  cry 
died^away  into  groans ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  bloody  splash  of  the  knout,  on 
the  senseless  body  of  the  wretched  man. 

"  Afier  full  an  hour  had  been  occupied  an  striking . 
these  dreadful  blows  {and  more  than  200  were  given 
him),  a  signal  was  made  from. the  head  officer  of  the 
police,  and  the  criminal  was  raised  a  little  from  tlie 
block.  Not  the  smallest  sign  of  life  seemed  to  remain ; 
indeed,  so  long  .did  it  appear  to  have  fied,  that  during 
the  half  of  the  lashing,  he  had  sunk  down  as  law  as  tl^ 
ligatures  which  bound  him  would  odlow*.  The  execu- 
tioner tookthe  pale  and  apparently  lifelesa  body  by  the 
beard,  while  his  assistant  held  an  instrument  like  a  brush^ 
with  iron  teeth,  and  placing  it  a  little  below  his  temple^ 
struck  it  with  the  utnunt  mrce,  and  drove  Its  pointed, 
fiuigs  into  the  flesh.  Hie  opposite  temple  and  fordiead 
received  the  same  implication..  The  poirts  thus  pieroNU 
were  then  rubbed  with  gimpowder,  to  remain,,  should! 
the  mangled  sufferer  survive,  a  perpetual  made  of  his 
having  undergone  the  punishment. 

**  You  woidd  ^suppose  that  rigour  had  exhausted  all 
her  torments,  and  justice  was  now  appeased :  But  no  ; 
another  punidiment  yet  remained,  to  deprive  the  nose  of 
itsnostnls.   The  inflicting  pinoen,  something  like  mon*- 
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strous  curling  irons,  were  inserted  up  the  nose  of  him 
'  whom  I  supposed  dead  (and  indeed  I  only  endured  the 
latter  part  of  the  sight,  from  having  imagined  that  these 
inflictions  were  directed  to  one  already  past  the  sense  of 
pain) ;  the  performer'of  this  dreadful  sentence,  aided 
by  his  companion^  actually  tore  each  from  his  headm 
a  way  more  shocking  than  can  be  described.  The 
ttcuteness  of  this  last  torture,  brought  back  sense  to  the 
torpid  body  t — What  was  my  horror,  to  see  the  wrilh- 
ings  of  the  poor  mangled  creature  ;  and  my  astonish** 
ment,.  as.80on  as  he  was  unbound,  to  see  him  rise  by  the 
assistance  of  the  men,  and  walk  to  a  cart  ready  to  re« 
turn  him  to  his  prison.  From  whence,  if  he  did  not 
die,  .he  was  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to  Siberia^ 
thereto  labour  for  life.  •  His  lost  strength  seemed  to 
revive  every  moment,  and  he  sat  in  the  vehicle  perfect* 
ly  upright,  being  covered  with  his  caftan,  which  he 
himself  held  upon  his  shoulders,  talking  very  compos- 
edly with  those  who  accompanied  him.  * 

The  established  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  differs  little  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  except  in  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
people  are  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  external 
formf  of  worship,  as  attendance  on  mass,  keeping  nu- 
merous fasts,  performance  of  domestic  devotions  morn- 
ing and  evening,  confession,  receiving  the  sacrament, 
Ac.  To  build  churches  is  considered  as  a  meritorious 
act ;  and  lience  even  the  small  towns  abound  in  these 
religious  edifices ;  and  as,  from  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  churches  during  that 
season,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  churches  in  the 
same  churchyard ;  one  used  for  winter,  and  the  other 
for  summer  worship.  The  clergy  are  held  in  great 
honour ;  and  every  one  meeting  a  priest  kisses  his 
hand,  in  return  for  which  he  receives  his  blessing  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  From  the  external  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  church,  we  shall  select  those  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  the  priest  repairs  to  the 
chamber  of  the  mother,  and  ofiers  up  a  thanksgiving 
for  her  and  her  infiemt.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  is 
carried  to  the  church,  and  receives  its  name,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  is  given  that  of  the  saint  to  which  the 
day  is  dedicated.  Thirty-two  days  after  this  the  puri- 
fication of  the  mother  takes  place,  after  which  succeeds 
the  baptism  itself.  The  child  is  dipped  three  times; 
and  then  immediately  anointed  on  several  parts  of  the 
body,  and  signed  with  the  cross.  Seven  days  after 
unction,  the  body  of  the  child  is  washed,  and  its  head 
is  shorn  in  the  form  of  the  cross  ;  and,  in  general,  a 
little  cross  of  gold  or  other  precious  material,  is  sus- 
pended from  its  neck. 

The  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Greek  church  consists 
of  three  parts.  The  first  office  is  that  of  the  espousals 
or  betrothing.  The  parties  pledge  themselves  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  by  the  interchange  of  rings ;  and  the 
priest  before  whom  die  vows  are  made,  presents  lighted 
tapers  to  the  contracting  pair.  The  liturgy  being. said,, 
the  priest  places  the  parties  who  come  to  be  betrothed, 
before  the  door  which  leads  into  the  sanctuary,  while 
two  rings  are  laid  on  the  holy  table.  The  priest  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on  the  heads  of  the  be- 
trothed couple;  and  then  touching  their  foreheads  with 
the  lighted  tapers,  presents  one  to  each.  Then  follows 
the  benedietioDi  with  a  few  short  prayers,  after  which. 
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the  priest  takes  the  rings,  and  gives  one  to  the  man, 
and  the  other  to  the  woman,  with  a  short  address,  which  ^"-*>r 
he  repeats  thrice  to  each,  signs  them  on  the  forehead 
with  the  rings,  and  puts  these  on  the  forefingers  of 
their  right  hands.  The  espoused  couple  then  exchange 
their  rings,  and  after  a  long  prayer  from  the  priest^ 
are  dismissed. 

The  second  rite  is  called  the  matrimonial  coronation* 
as  in  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned,  to  in- 
dicate their  triumph  over  all  irregular  desires.  The  be- 
trothed parties  enter  the  sanctuary  with  lighted  tapers 
in  tlieir.hands,  the  priest  preceding  with  the  censor  sing- 
ing the  nuptial  psalm,  in.  which  he  is  accompanied  by 
the  choristers.  After  being  assured  of  the  inclination  of 
each  party  to  receive  the  other  in  wedlock,  the  priest 
gives  them  the  holy  benediction,  and  afterthree  invoca- 
tions, takes  tlie  crowns*  and  places  one  on  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  bride. 
After  this  is  read  St  Paul's  epistle  on  the  duties  of  mar^ 
riage,  with  some  other  portions  of  Scripture,  and  seve- 
ral prayers.  The  cup  is  tlien  brought,  and  blessed  by 
the  priest,  ,-who  gives  it  thrice  both  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  after  which  he  takes  them  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  in  procession,  attended  by  bridemen 
and  maids,,  three  times  round  a  circular  spot,  turning 
from  west  to*east..  The  crowns  are  now  taken  off  their 
heads ;  and  after  proper  addresses,  and  a  short  prayer, 
the  company  congratulate,  the  parties :  these  salute 
each  other,  and  the  ceremony  of.  coronation  is  termi- 
nated by  a  holy  dismission. 

•  The  third  rite  is  called  that  of  dissolving  the  crowns, 
and  takes 'place  on  the  eighth  day.  It  consists  of  lit- 
tle more  than  a  prayer  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  married  pair,  after  which  the  bride  Is  conducted 
to  the  bridegroom's  house.  '  xo 

On  the  death  of  a  person,  after  the  usual  offices  of  FuMnl 
closing  the  eyes  and  uttouth,"  and  washing  the  body,  ure^^'^^ 
performed,the  priest  is  sent  for  to  perfume  the  deceased 
with  incense,  while,  prayers  and  hymns  are  said  and 
sung  beside  the  corpse.  The  body  is  watched  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased; and  when  all  things  are  ready  for  the  inter- 
ment, those  relations  who  are  to  act  as  mourners  and 
pall-bearers,  are  called  together.  Before  the  cofiin  is 
closed,  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  must  be  performed,  as 
the  last  respect  paid  to  the  body.  The  priest  first,  and 
then  the  relations  and  friends,  take  their  farewell,  by 
kissing  the  body  of  the  deceased,  or  the  coffin  in  iriiich 
it  is  contained.  The  funeral  service  then  begins  with 
the  priest  pouring  his  incense  from  the  holy  censer  on 
the  coffin  and  the  attendants,  after  whidi  he  gives  the 
benedictioo,  and  the  choristers  chant  suitable  responses. 
The  coffin  is  then  carried  into  the  church,  the  priests 
preceding  with  a  lighted  taper,  and  the  deacon  with 
the  censer.  When  the  procession  reaches  the  sanctuary, 
the  body  is  set  down ;  the  9Lst  psalm  is  sung,  followed 
by  several  anthems  and  prayers.  The  corpse  is  then 
laid  into  the  graven  while  the  funeral  anthem  to  the 
Trinity  is  sung  over  it ;  and  the  ceremony  of  vprinkling 
earth  on  the  coffin,  usual  in  most  countries,  is  perform- 
ed. After  this,  oil  is  poured  from  a  lamp  on'the  coffin, 
and  incense  again  diffused*  The  grave  is  next  covered 
io,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  prayer  to  .the  Saviour 
for  the  rest  aud  eternal  happiness  of  the  deceased. 

•  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  minute  account  of  these 
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and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  mdy  consult 
Mr  Ker  Porter's  Travelling  Sketches,  vol.  i.  letters  8, 
9,  and  10. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Russians  consists  of  three  me- 
tropolitups,  seven  archbishops',  and  18  bisliops.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  originally  at  the  head  of  the 
church  a  patriarch,  who  possessed  all  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pope.  This  office  was  abolished  by  Peter  I. 
The  whole  number  of  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Russia,  is  computed  at  67)900,  and  the 
number  of  churches  at  18,350. 

There  are  several,  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
Russian  empire,  where  the  monks  and  nuns,  as  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  lead  a  life  of  seclusion  and  in- 
dolence, though  their  inhabitants  are  not  subject  to 
such  severe  restrictions  as  those  of  the  Catholic  persua- 
sion. The  heads  of  the  monasteries  are  called  arcki' 
ma$uirUes  or  heguniens,.,the  former,  being  nearly  synok- 
nymous  with  abbot,  the  latter  with  prior,  llie  supe- 
rior of  a  yunnery  is  called  hegumena.  The  principal 
religious  qrder  is  that  of  St  Basil ;  and  the  chief  mo- 
nasteries are  those  of  St  Alex'ander  Keisky  at  St 
Petersburgh,  and  Divitchy  at  Mosco. 

Formerly  no  religion,  except  the  Greek,  was  tolerat- 
ed in  Russia ;  but,  since  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  all  re- 
ligions and  seqts  are  tolerated  throughout  the  empire. 
It  was  indeed  with  great  difficulty  that  Peter  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  but  this  is  now  not  only  tolerated, 
but  is  dignified  by  the  establishment  of  Russian  Catholic 
bishops.  Even  the  despised  Jews  are  permitted  to  hold 
their  synagogues,  and  the  Mahometans  their  mosques. 

The  Russian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Go- 
thic, and  is  extremely  difficult  of  pronunciation  by  a 
southern  European ;  though  in  the  mouth  of  the  politer 
Russians,  it  appears  by  no  means  deficient  in  melody. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  acquire,  as  it  abounds  with  extra- 
ordinary sounds  and  numerous  anomalies.  The  cha- 
racters amount  to  at  least  36,  some  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Greek  language,  while  othecs  are  peculiar 
to  the  Russ.  Among  other  singularities  there  is  one 
character  to  express  sch,  and  another  ssch,  which  lat- 
ter sound  is  said  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  enunciation, 
except  by  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Russian  natives.. 
See  Philology,  N°  220. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
literature  of  Russia  has  undergone  a  material  improve- 
ment. Incredible  indeed,  was  the  pressure  of  the  ri^ 
gorous  genius-destroying  restrictions  and  prohibitory 
edicts  under  the  reign  of  Paul,  of  the  state  of  whose 
mind,  continually  tormented  with  suspicion,  but  in  other 
respects  endowed  with  many  good  qualities,  so  striking 
a  picture  has  been  drawn  by  Kotzebue,  in  The  mast  Re* 
markable  Year  ofhh  Lifey  of  which  a  Russian  transla- 
tion has  been  published^  During  that  inauspicious  sea- 
son, only  a  few  plants  sprang  up  here  and  tliere  in  the 
garden  of  RussiaA  literature,  chiefiy  in  Petersburgh,  and 
for  the  glorification  of  imperial  institutions.  Among 
these,  for  instance,  may  be  reckoned  the  Cabinet  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  written  in  the  Russian  language  by  Jo- 
seph Bieliajeu,  under  librarian  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  splendidly  printed  in  1800,  at  the  expense 
of  the  academy,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  natural  curiosi- 
ties^ works  of  arty  medaby  picture8^and  other  treasures, 
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which  the  academy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  flosses*  R»^»- 
ses;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  list  itself  will  swell  ^ 
to  a  library,  if  the  succeeding  parts  should  be  written  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  first  three.  The  first  volume  con« 
tains  only  the  relicks  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  five 
plates,  comprehending  even  the  productions  of  his  turn- 
ing lathe,  which  are  preserved  as  is  well  known,  in  a. 
separate  apartment.  The  second  volume  gives  some, 
but  extremely  defective  accounts  of  the  Academic  Li- 
brary, in  which  there  are  2964  Russian  works  (and 
among  them  not  fewer  than  305  Russian  romances !) 
and  1350  MSS.  (236  of  them  Chinese,  and  410  rehit- 
ine  to  the  history  of  Russia).  In  the  third  volume,  the 
ciwinet  of  medus  is  illustrated.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  many  curiosities  and  exquisite  works  of  art  have 
firom  every  part  of  Europe  been  collected  in  St  Peters- 
burgh,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  IL 
What  treasures  of  art  and  literature  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  imperial  hermitage !  Here,  for  instance; 
is  the  most  valuable  and  complete  collection  of  ancient 
engraved  gems,  of  which  the  celebrated  collection  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  composes  only  a  small  part.  Here 
the  libraries  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  arc  placed,  con- 
taining their  MSS.  and  manuscript  notes  on  the  mar^ 
gins  of  the  books.  M.  Von  Kohler,  a  German,  is  the 
keeper  of  these  treasures ;  and  the  antiquarian  writings 
which  he  has  published  in  the  French  and  German 
languages,  sufficiently  prove  him  to  be  a  proper  person 
for  such  an  office.  It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  cir^ 
cumstance  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  what  has  been  swallowed  up  by  these  reposito- 
ries OB  the  banks  of  tlie  Neva«  It  is  therefore  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  splendid  descriptionof the  Michaelo- 
witzian  palace  has  since  the  death  of  Paufbeen  discon- 
tinued. From  what  Kotzebue  has  said  concerning  it 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  account  of  his  exile,  one  may 
guess  what  immense  quantities  of  curiosities  it  contain- 
ed. At  present  only  three  large  engravings  of  the  ex«- 
temal  views  of  the  now  deserted  palace,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  price  of  40  rubles.  Of  Gotschiza  too,  the 
favourite  residence  of  Paul,  and  which  the  new  enfperor  * 
has  presented  to  the  empress  dowager,  we  have  a  view 
in  six  large  sheets,  engraved  before  the  death  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  giving  us  at  least  a  general  idea  of 
the  plan  of  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  &c. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  new  university 
of  Dorpat,  which  has  aJready  cost  the  nobility  of  £s- 
thonia  and  Livonia  more  than  100,000  rubles,  will  at 
length  be  established  by  authority.  Several  learned  men  « 
were  invited  from  foreign  countries  to  fill  the  profes* 
sional  chairs,  and  some  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1802.  Tlie  military  academy,  which  has  ^ 
likewise  been  erected  at  Dorpat,  has  received  great 
favour  and  support  from  the  emperor.  Full  permission 
is  now  again  granted  to  visit  foreign  schools  and  uni- 
versities; and  in  consequence,  about  70  Livonians, 
Esthonians,  and  Courianders,  now  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies at  thte  university  of  Jena ;  and  proportionate  num- 
hers  at  the  universities  of  Germany. 

The  book-trade,  which-had  b^en  entirely  annihilated,  . 
has  for  the  most  part  broken  the  iron  fetters  imposed  by 
the  licensers ;  it  .is  indeed  a  highly  beneficial  change, 
that  no  Tumanskow,  and  other  Russian  zealots,  but 
Germans,  are  appointed  to  examine  German  books. 
Hercy  however^  many  things  stUl  require  to  be  correct- 
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ed.  The  new  emperor,  uolwfithstaudiBg  liis  almoBt  ioi- 
^"""^^'^'^  credible  activity,  caunot  at  once  diM^ver  all  the  abuses 
ami  improper  applicatioDS  of  Bome  of  the  laws,  nor  by 
an  emmenoi  ukase,  open  to  every  innoxious  book  (as 
was  die  case  with  respect  to  Kotzebue's  Most  Remark* 
able  Year)  the  gate  that  had  been  shut  against  it  by 
tlie  licensers.  For  Kotzebue's  work  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  pass,  if  the  procurator-general  tn  Si 
Petenburgh  liad  not  laid  a  copy  before  the  emperor 
himself,  and  received  a  particular  ukase  in  its  favour. 
Another  great  inypediment  to  literature  is,  that  all 
bttoks  must  be  imported  by  sea;  fmd  consequently  dur* 
iag  the  winter  no  new  publications  can  be  procured 
from  abroad.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  proctiring 
books,  however,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
*£ussian  nkase  always  remains  in  full  fbrce  till  it  be  ex- 

fressly  repealed  by  another.    Previous  to  the  reign  ^ 
^aul,  the  examination  and  licensing  of  books  was  en* 
trusted  to  the  chiefmagistrates  of  the  respective  capitals; 
but  Paul  ^pointed  itiferior  licensers  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  same  regulation  continues,  unless  alt^d  by  a 
/particular  ukase.    Under  Paul,  nothing  was  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  the  large  printing-office  of  Reval,  ex- 
43ept  advertisements,  phiybills,  hymns  for  the  ficval 
hymn  book,  and  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  articles  con- 
tained in  which  were  subjected  to  a  strict  previous  exa- 
mination ;  and  the  same  restrictions  continued  to  be  en- 
forced in  1802,  though  repugnant  to  the  emperor's  in- 
•tentions,  because  no  emmenoi  ukase  had  been  published 
to  abolish  them.     A  wine  merchant  in  Reval  was  de- 
.sirous  of  having  some  tickets  printed,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  his  diffenent  sorts  of  wine.    At  first  tlie 
licenser  would  not  permit  any  of  tlie  French  wines  to 
have  their  names  printed,  and  when  at  last  he  relented 
-with  respect  to  this  point,  the  printii^  of  the  words  St 
UUrs  wine,  and  bishop,  a  well-known  drink  composed 
of  wine  and  oranges,  was  deemed  by  him  quite  inadmis- 
sible, because  St  denotes  saintsliip,  and  ought  not  to  be 
profaned  by  being  affixed  to  a  wine  bottle,  and  because 
bishop  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  of  course 
•  Mcmthly  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  similar  profanation.  * 
MagaziHey       \  j^,^  school  of  practical  jurisprudence  has  lately 
R  215""     hiicn  establislied  at  St  Petersburgh.     Here  there  are 
*       four  professors  who  give  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  on  the  lioman  law,  on  ethics,  and  on  the 
history  of  Russia,  besides  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
commission  of  legislation.     All  the  lectures  are  in  the 
Russian  language. 

llie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh  have 
formed  the  plan  of  a  rule  for  the  manner  of  writing. 
Jlussian  words  with  foreign  characters,  and  foreign 
words  with  Russian  characters.  This  plan  consists  of 
^  vocabulary,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  aca- 
demy, and  composed  oi  two  alphabets,  German  and 
French,  by  means  of  which  the  proper  orthography 
and  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  Russian  language 
.are  rendered  intelligible  to  foreigners. 

JFor  a  fuller  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of 

cRussia,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Tooke*s  View  of 

the  Hussion  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  572.,  and  his  Life  of 

2^15       Catharine  IL  ^ol.  iii.  p.  394. 

State  of  the     Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  tlie  co«rt«f  St  Pe- 

RuKwn     tersburgh  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  n6  idea  was  enter- 

''*^'         tained  of  erecting  a  Russian  theatre  in  the  capital  till 

the  year  1756t   Feeder  Welchof,  the  sen  of  a  merchant 
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of  Yaroslavl  had,  in  1749,  erected  a  theatre  bhianaiive  t 
jdty,  in  consequence  of  the  delight  with  which  he  bad  ^ 
been  inspired  on  witnessing  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ger* 
man  players  at  the  cwifal.  Accordingly,  when  he 
returned  home,  he  fitted  up  a  large  saloon  in  his  father's 
house  for  a  theatre,  and  painted  it  himself;  then  mus- 
tering a  small  company,  consisting  of  his  four  bf#^ief« 
and  some  otheryouBg  persons,  he  represented  aometimes 
the  sacred  pieces  of  the  bishop  Dimitri  Rosto&chf, 
sometimes  tne  tragediesof  Sumarokof  and  Lomonossof, 
which  had  just  appeared ;  and  at  ether  times,  comedies 
and  farces  of  his  own  composition.  The  undertaking  of 
Welchof  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement.  Not 
satisfied  with  lavishing  applause  upon  him,  the  neigh- 
benring  nobility  furnished  him  in  1750  with  the  requi- 
aite  fiinids  for  erecting  a  public  theatre,  where  money 
was  tdcen  for  adausaioD.  The  report  of  this  novelty 
fcached  6t  Petersbnrgfa,  and  in  1752  the  empress  Eli- 
zabeth sent  for  WokboTs  company.  He  was  placed, 
with  several  of  his  young  actors,  in  the  school  of  the 
cadets,  to  improve  himself  in  the  Uussian  langtiage, 
and  in  particular  to  practise  dedaroation. 

At  length,  in  1756,  the  fkvt  Russian  theatre  was  for- 
mally established  by  the  exertions  of  Sumarokof,  and 
the  actors  piud  by  the  court.  A  German  comjiany  ap- 
peared in  1757,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  opera.  The  opera  Bufia  formed  in  1759  at 
Mosco  had  no  better  success ;  its  failure  mas  favoar- 
able  to  that  which  remained  at  St  Petersburgh,  and 
which  received  so  much  the  more  encouragement*  The 
fireworks  displayed  on  the  stage  af^er  the  performance, 
afibrded  great  amusement  to  the  public,  and  dtew  to- 
gether mere  company  than  the  music.  At  tlie  ooro- 
nation  of  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  Che  itussiaD  court 
theatre  accompanied  her  to  Mosco,  but  soon  returned 
to  St  Petersburgh,  where  it  has  been  fixed  ever  since. 
The  taste  for  dramatic  exhibitions  luid  at  this  period  be- 
come so  general,  that  not  only  the  most  4istingai^hed 
persons  of  the  court  of  the  two  capitals  fierformed  Rus- 
sian plays,  but  Italian,  Fi*encli«  German,  and  even  i<>ng- 
li:»h  theatres  arose,  and  niaintiiiiied  their  .jrr4Mind  ibr  ^ 
longer  or  shorter  time.  Catharine  tlie  Great,  desiroas 
that  the  peopfe  should  likonise  participate  in  this  plea- 
sure, ordered  a  stage  to  be  erected  in  die  great  placein 
the  wood  of  Bruniberg.  There  both  the  aeters^u^d  ^e 
pla}'s  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  populuoe  that  lieard 
them.  What  will  seem  extraordinary  is,  that  this  per- 
formance sometimes  attracted  more  distinguished  ama- 
teurs ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  theatre  where  spects- 
tors  have  been  seen  in  carriages  of  fiour  4md  six  horses. 
But  what  is  still  more  surprising  is,  to  see  actors  enoo- 
bled  as  a  reward  for  their  talents,  as  was  the  case  in 
1 762,  with  the  two  brothers  Feodor  and  Gregory  Wel- 
chof. The  former  died  the  following  year,  while  still 
very  young.  His  reputation  as  a  great  tragic  and  co- 
mic actor  will  perhaps  one  day  be  considerably  abated ; 
but  the  Russians  will  ever  recollect  with  gratitude  ^lat 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Russian  stage. 

They  will  likewise  remember  the  services  of  Suma- 
rokof as  a  tragic  poet.  He  first  showed  of  what  the 
Russian  language,  before  neglected,  was  susceptible. 
Bom  at  Mosco  in  1727,  of  noble  parents,  be  aealously 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classic  au- 
thors and  of  the  French  poets.  This  it  was  that  roused 
kis  poetic  talents.    His  early  compositions  were  all  on 
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t^  die  subject  of  love*.  His  covntrymen  admired  feds  songs^ 
^^and  they  were  soon  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  Am«i 
mated  by  this  success,  Sumandcof  published  by  degrees 
ills  other  poetical  productions.  Tragedies,  comedies, 
psalms,  operas,  epitaphs,  madrigals,  odes,  enigmas,  ele- 
^es,  satires ;  in  a  word,  every  species  c^  compesitioa 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  producing,  flowed  abundantly 
irom  his  pen,  and  filled  not  less  than  ten  octavo  vo^ 
lomes.  His  tragedy,  Choruf,  was  the  first  good  ploy 
In  the  Russian  language.  It  is  written  in  Alexandrine 
venes,  in  rhyme,  like  his  other  tragedies,  as  Ham- 
let, Stnaw  and  Trumor,  Aristona,  Semira,  Ngaropolk 
and  Dimisa,  the  false  Dimitri,  &c. ;  and  this  first  per« 
'  formance  showed,  that  in  the  plan,  the  plot,  the  cha- 
racter, and  style,  he  had  taken  Comeille,  Racme,  and 
Voltaire,  for  his  models.  Though  Sumarakof  possessed 
no  very  brilliant  genius,  he  had,  however,  a  very  hap- 
py talent  of  giving  to  his  tragedies  a  certain  originality, 
wnich  distinguished  them  from  those  of  other  nations. 
He  acquired  the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  country- 
men by  the  selection  of  his  subjects;  almost  all  of  which 
he  took  from  the  Russian  history^  and  by  the  ener^ 
and  boldness  which  he  gave  to  his  characters.  But  his 
success  rendered  him  so  haughty  and  so  vain,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  mfldest  criticism.  Jealous  of  the 
fame  acquired  by  Lomonossof,  another  Russian  poet, 
he  sought  every  opportunity  of  discouraging  him ;  and 
It  was  a  great  triumph  to  Sumarakof  to  observe  that 
the  public  scarcely  noticed  the  first  dramatic  essays  of 
that  writer,  and  that  they  were  soon  consigned  to  obli- 
vion. 

Sumarakof  has  likewise  written  a  great  number  of 
comedies,  in  which  the  manner  of  Moliere  is  discover- 
able. In  spite  of  their  original  and  sometimes  low  hu- 
mour, they  were  not  much  liked.  The  principal  are, 
the  Rival  Mother  and  her  Daughter ;  the  Imaginary 
Cuckold ;  the  Malicious  Man,  &c.  He  has  composed 
some  operas;  among  others,  Cephalus  and  Procris,  set 
kiy  to  music  by  d' Araja,  master  of  theimperial  chapel,  and 
«e,  represented  for  the  first  time  at  St  Petersburgh  during 
the  carnival  of  1755.  The  performers  of  both  sexes 
were  children  under  the  age  of  14.  * 
U  The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Russian  empire  is  of 
course  extremely  various.  Husbandry  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and 
Archangel ;  but  in  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  has 
been  pursued  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  Russian 
plough  is  light  and  simple,  and  scarcely  pierces  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  two  inches ;  but  in  the  southern 
provinces  a  heavier  kind  is  used,  resembling  the  Ger* 
roan.  In  what  is  called  the  summer  field,  the  corn  is 
sown  and  reaped  in  the  same  year ;  while  in  the  winter 
field  the  com  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  the  produce  reap- 
ed in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  former  yields  what 
is  called  summer  wheat,  and  rye,  barley,  millet,  buck- 
wheat, fiax,  hemp,  peas,  &c.  the  latter  only  wheat  or 
rve ;  and  the  winter  field  is  commonly  left  fallow  to 
the  following  spring.  In  general,  agriculture  is  conduct- 
ed with  great  negligence,  yet  the  harvests  are  abundant. 
Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburgh,  there 
are  large  marshes  which  might  be  easily  drained,  and 
converted  into  fertile  land. .  In  the  noith,  rye  is  most 
generally  cultivated ;  but  in  the  middle  and  southern 
regions,  wheat ;  in  the  government  of  Ekatarinoslaf  the 
Amautan  wheat  is  beautiful;  the  flour  yellowish,  the 
Vol,  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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tetum  commonly  fifteen  fold :  nor  is  Turknh  wheat,  or  Russia, 
maize,  unknown  in  Taurida.  Barley  is  a  general  pro-  '  -  t 
dudtion^  and  is  converted  into  meal,  as  well  as  oats,  of 
Which  a  kind  of  porridge  is  composed.  Rice  succeeds 
well  in  the  vicinity  of  Kislear.  Potatoes  are  unaccount- 
ably neglected,  except  in  the  north.  This  invaduable 
voot  bears  the  cold  of  Archangel,  and  yields  from  SO  to 
50  fold.  Flax  and  hemp  form  great  objects  of  Russian 
cultivation.  Madder,  woad,  and  safiron,  grow  wild  in 
the  south.  The  hop  is  also  cultivated,  and  is  found  wild 
near  the  Uralian  chain,  and  in  Taurida.  Tobacco  has 
been  produced  since  the  year  1763,  chiefly  from  Turkish 
and  Persian  seed.  In  the  gardens  are  cultivated  cab- 
bages (of  which  a  great  number  is  consumed  in  the  form 
of  sour-krout),  and  other  plants  common  in  Europe* 
The  government  of  Moscow  produces  abundance  of 
excellent  asparagus,  and  sugar-melons  abound  near  the 
Don  and  the  Volga.  Large  orchards  are  seen  in  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Russia,  yet  quantities  of 
fruit  are  imported.  What  is  called  the  Kireskoi  apple 
often  weighs  four  pounds,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time.  A  transparent  sort  from  China, 
is  also  cultivated,  called  the  Nalivni,  melting  and  full 
of  juice.  The  culture  of  the  vine  has  been  attempted 
in  the  south,  and  will  certainly  succeed  in  Taurida. 
Bees  are  not  known  in  Siberia,  but  form  an  object  of 
attention  in  the  Uralian  forests,  where  proprietors  car- 
ry their  hives  to  a  considerable  height  in  large  trees, 
and  they  are  secured  from  the  bear  by  ingenious  con- 
trivances described  by  Mr  Tooke.  Mulberry  trees  and 
silk  are  not  unknown  in  the  south  of  European  Russia, 
especially  in  Taurida  and  the  Krimea.  In  the  Krimea, 
camels  are  very  commonly  used  for  draught,  a  custom 
which  seems  peculiar  to  that  province.  sn 


The  arts  in  Russia  have  received  very  considerable  State  of  the 
improvement  within  the  last  50  years.  Most  of  the"^ 
arts  that  relate  to  luxuries  are  exercised  at  St  Peters- 
burgh, to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  perfection,  as  to 
render  it  unnecessaiy  to  import  these  articles  from  other 
countries.  The  chief  works  of  this  kind  are  those  of 
l^old  and  silver  goods.  Here  are  44<  Russian  and  139 
foreign,  consequently  in  all  183  workers  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  trinkets,  as  masters ;  atid  besides  them  several 
gilders  and  silverers.  The  pomp  of  the  court,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  great,  have  rendered  a  taste  , 
in  works  of  this  kind  so  conunon,  and  carried  the  art 
itself  to  such  a  pitch,that  the  most  extraordinary  objects 
of  it  are  here  to  be  met  with.  Several  of  them  are 
wrought  in  a  son  of  manufactory ;  in  one  set  of  premises 
are  all  the  various  workmen  and  shops  for  completing 
the  most  elegant  devices,  ornamental  and  useful,  from 
the  rough  bullion.  Even  the  embroiderers  in  gold  and 
silver,  uough  they  are  not  formed  into  a  company,  are 
yet  pretty  numerous.  The  works  thepr  produce  are 
finished  in  so  high  a  taste,  that  quantities  of  them  are 
sold  in  the  shops  that  deal  in  English  or  French  goods, 
and  to  which  they  are  not  inferior.  This  business^ 
which  is  a  perpetual  source  of  profit  to  a  great  number 
of  widows  and  young  women  of  slender  incomes,  forms 
a  strong  objection  to  the  declamations  against  luxury. 
Perhaps  the  remark  is  not  unnecessary,  that  sham  laces 
and  embroidery  cannot  here  be  used,  even  on  the  stage. 
Next  to  these  may  be  ranged  the  host  of  milliners,  who 
are  mostly  of  French  descent ;  and  here,  as  in  Paris,  to- 
gether with  thfeir  industry,  are  endowed  with  a  variety  of 
t     3F  ar""' 
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Ettsu^    Agreeable  and  profitable  talents. 

"■  w  '  daily  increasing ;  and  the  greater  their  maltitude,  the 
better  they  seem  to  thrive.  Their  works  are  neat,  ele- 
gant, and  modish  ;  but  they  certainly  bear  an  enormous 
price :  a  marcfiande  des  modes^  if  she  understand  her 
business,  is  sure  to  make  a  fortune.  The  generality  of 
them,  afler  completing  this  aim,  return  to  their  sative 
country.  Jf 

The  coachmaker*8  trade  is  likewise  here  in  a  flourish- 
ing  state.  The  great  concerns  in  which  this  business  is 
carried  on  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  simple  screw  to  the 
finest  varnish;  the  solidity  and  durability,  the  elegance 
and  the  taste  of  the  carriages  they  turn  out,  the  multi- 
tude of  workmen,  and,  in  short,  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  are  employed  in  tliem,  which  would  otherwise  be 
sent  abroad  for  these  vehicles,  render  this  business  one 
of  the  most  consequential  of  the  residence.  In  the 
judgment  of  connoisseurs,  and  by  the  experience  of 
such  as  use  them,  the  carriages  made  here  yield  in  nothing 
to  those  of  Paris  or  London ;  and  in  the  making  of 
varnish  the  Russians  have  improved  upon  the  English : 
only  in  point  of  durability  the  carriages  are  said  to  fail 
short  of  those  built  by  the  famous  workmen  of  the  last- 
mentioned  nation ;  and  the  want  of  dry  timber  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  this  failure.  With  all  these  advantages, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  price,  in- 
creased by  the  high  duties  of  those  carriages  which  come 
from  abroad,  yet  these  are  yearly  imported  to  a  great 
amount.  The  Russians  have,  however,  succeeded  in  ap- 
propriating the  greater  part  of  this  business  to  them- 
selves. The  shape  of  their  carriages  is  in  the  height  of 
the  mode ;  the  varnish  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  out- 
ward appearance  elegant  and  graceful ;  but  for  durabi- 
lity, the  reputation  of  the  Russian  workmen  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Germans  settled  in  this  country^  This  cen- 
sure applies  to  all  the  Russian  works  of  art ;  their  exte- 
rior is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  they  are  deficient 
in  the  solidity  which  so  much  recommends  the  work  of 
foreign  artists.  The  Russians  have  indeed  to  contend 
with  an  obstacle  that  renders  it  almost  Impossible  for 
them  to  employ  so  much  time,  labour,  and  expense,  on 
their  work,,  as  are  requijsite  for  bringing  it  to  the  utmost 
perfection.  This  is  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of 
British  commodities,  which  is  nowhere  carried  to  so 
high  a  pitch  as  it  was  in  Russia  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Russian  workman,  therefore,  naturally  endeavours  to 
impose  his  work  upon  the  customer  for  foreign ;  and 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
solidity  to  outward  appearance,  for  which  alone  he  can 
expect  to  be  paid.  A  chariot  made  by  a  German  coach- 
Qiaker  will  cost  600  or  700  rubles,  whereas  a  Russian 
chariot  can  be  bought  for  half  tlie money ;  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  latter  is  even  more  durable  than 
the  former.. 

Joinery  is  exercised  as  well  by  the  Russians  as  the 
Germans;  but  the  cabinet-maker's  art,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  ingenuity  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials, is  at  present  solely  confined  to  some  foreigners, 
among  whom  the  Germans  distinguish  themselves  to 
their  honour.  The  artists  of  that  ration  occasionally 
execute  masterpieces,  made  at  intervals  of  leisure  under 
the  influence  of  genius  and  taste,  and  for  which  they 
find  a  ready  sale  in  the  residence  of  a  great  and  magni- 
ficent court.  Thus,  not  long  since  one  of  these  made  a 
«abine.t|.  which  for  invention,  tastei  and  excellency  Qf 
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Their  numbers  are  workmanship,  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  ever  been  HnA. 
seen  in  that  way.  The  price  of  this  piece  of  art  was  — v— 
7000  rubles ;  «nd  the  artist  declared,  that  with  this 
sum  he  should  not  be  paid  for  the  years  of  applicatioo 
he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  Another  monument  of  Ger- 
man ingenuity  is  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  model  of  a  bridge  after  a  design  of  the  state  C9un* 
sellor  VoB  Gerhard.  This  bridge,  which  would  be  the 
most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  if  the  possibility  of 
its  construction  could  be  proved,  consists  of  1 1  arches^ 
a  drawbridge  for  letting  vessels  pass,  distinct  raised  foot^ 
ways,  landing  places^  &c.  The  beauty  of  the  model, 
and  the  excellency  of  its  execution,  leave  every  thing 
of  the  sort  very  far  behind.  The  Empress  Catliarine 
II.  rewarded  the  artificer  with  a  present  of  4000  rubles, 
and  he  was  ever  after  employed  by  tlie  court. 

Both  these  works  of  art  have  been^  however,  far  ex.- 
celled  by  a  writing  desk  made  by  Roentgen,  a  native  of 
Neuwied,  and  a  Moravian,  who  lived  several  years  ia 
St  Petersburgh,  and  embellished  the  palaces  of  the  erfir 
press  and  principal  nobility  with  the  astonishing  produc- 
tions of  his  art.  In  this  writing  desk  the  genius  of  the 
inventor  has  lavished  its  riches  and  its  fertility  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  compositions :  all  seems  the  work  of 
enchantment.  On  opening  this  amazing  desk,  in  front 
appears  a  beautiful  group  of  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  superb- 
ly gUt ;  which,  by  the  slightest  pressure  on  a  springv 
vanishes  away,  giving  place  to  a  magnificent  writing-flat 
inlaid  with  gems.  The  space  above  tliis  fiat  is  devoted 
to  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers  or  money.  The  bold 
hand  that  should  dare  to  invade  this  spot  would  imme- 
diately be  its  own  betrayer ;  for,  at  the  least  touch  of 
the  table  part,  the  most  charming  strains  of  soft  and 
plaintive  music  instantly  begin  to  play  upon  the  ear,  the 
organ  whence  it  proceeds  occupying  the  lower  part  of 
the  desk  behind.  Several  small  drawers  for  holding  the 
materials  for  writing,  &c.  likewise  start  forward  by  the 
pressure  of  their  springs,  andshut  again  as  quickly,  v.  ith- 
out  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  existence.  If  we 
would  change  the  table  part  of  the  bureau  into  a  readr 
ing- desk,  from  the  upper  part  a  board  springs  forward, 
from  which,  with  incredible  velocity,  all  the  parts  of  a 
commodious  and  well  contrived  reading-desk  expand, 
and  take  their  proper  places.  The  inventor  offered  this 
rare  and  astonishing  piece  to  the  empress  Catharine  II. 
for  20,000  rubles ;  but  she  generously  thought  that  this 
sum  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  workman.- 
ship ;  she  therefore  recompensed  his  talents  Muth  a  far^ 
ther  present  of  5000  rubles.  Her  majesty  presented 
this  matchless  piece  of  art  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  whose  museum  it  still  remauis.  *  »  Toiff^ 

Tlie  Russian  skill  in  architecture  is  evinced  by  the  Csti^ 
magnificent  building  which  adorn  the  city  of  St  Peters-  ^^'^  ^ 
burgh,  and  more  especially  by  the  Taurida  palace.^ 
Here  is  seen  the  largest  hall  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count. This  prodigious  hall  was  built  after  the  unassist- 
ed design  of  rrince  Potenxkin,  and  unites  to  a  sublime 
conception,  all  the  graces  of  finished  taste.     It  is  sup- 
ported by  double  rows  of  colossal  doric  pillars,  opening 
on  one  side  into  a  vast  pavilion,  which  forms  the  empe- 
ror's winter  garden.    This  garden  is  very  extensive,  the 
trees  chiefly  orange,  of  an  enormous  size,  sunk  in  tl)e 
earth  in  their  tubs,  with  fine  mould  covering  the  surface 
between  them.  The  walks  are  gravelled ;  wind  and  un- 
dulate in, a  very  delightful  manner;  are  neatly  turfed, 
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and  lined  ^Irh  roses  and  otlier  fiowcrd.  ^he  whole 
*  pavilion  is  lighted  by  lofly  windows,  and  fVora  the  ceil- 
ing are  suspended  several  magnificent  lustres  of  the 
richest  cut  glass.  In  the  enormous  hall  of  which  this 
garden  forms  a  part,  Prince  Potemkin  gave  the  roost 
sumptuous  entertainment  ever  recorded  since  the  days 
of  Roman  voluptuousness.  * 

Among  the  liQssian  manufactories,  the  imperial  esta- 
blishments are  so  much  distinguished  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  plan,  and  the  richness  and  excellence  of  their 
productions,  that  they  may  enter  into  competition  with 
the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  any 
<nher  country.  The  tapest^  manufactory,  which  weaves 
both  hangings  and  carpeting,  produces  such  excellent 
work,  that  better  is  not  to  be  se^n  from  the  Gobelin es 
in  Paris.  The  circumstance  that  at  present  only  native 
Russians  are  employed,  enhances  the  value  and  curiosity 
of  the  establishment.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  in  civilization  more  striking  to  the 
foreigner  than  in  the  spacious  and  extensive  work  rooms 
of  this  manufactory.  The  porcelain  manufactory  like- 
wise entertains,  excepting  the  modellers  and  arcanisls^ 
none  but  Russian  workmen,  i^mounting  in  all  to  the 
mimbet  of  400,  and  produces  ware  that,  for  taste  of  de- 
sign and  beauty  of  execution,  approaches  near  to  their 
best  patterns.  The  clay  was  formerly  brought  from  the 
Ural,  but  at  present  it  is  procured  from  the  Ukraine* 
and  the  quartz  from  the  mountains  of  Olonetz.  It  is 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  to 
which  it  annually  costs  15,000  rubles  in  wages,  and 
takes  orders.  But  the  price  of  the  porcelain  is  high ; 
and  the  general  prejudice  is  not  in  favour  of  its  dura- 
bility.. The  Fayence  manufoctory  has  hitherto  made 
only  ineflectual  attempts  to  drive  out  the  queen's  ware 
of  England ;  but  the  neat  and  elegant  chamber-stoves 
made  there  give  it  the  consequence  of  a  very  useful 
establishment.  Almost  all  the  new  built  houses  are  pro- 
vided with  the  excellent  work  of  this  manufactory,  and 
considenHble  orders  arc  executed  for  the  provinces. 

A  bronze  manufactory,  which  was  established  for  the 
«5c  of  tile  construction  of  the  Isaak  church,  but  works 
now  for  the  court  and  private  persons,  merits  honour- 
able mention,  on  account  of  tiie  neatness  and  taste  of 
its  executions. 

Hie  stone-cutting  works  of  Peterhof  are  remarkable 
for  the  mechanism  of  their  construction*  AU  the  instru- 
ments, saws,  turning  lathes,  cutting  and  polishing  en- 
gines, are  worked  by  water  under  the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. Fifty  workmen  are  here  employed  in  working 
foreign,  and  especially  Russian  sorts  of  stone,  into  slabs, 
tases,  urns,  boxes,  columns,  and  other  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  and  magnitudes.  Many  other  imperial 
fabrics  for  the  use  of  the  army,  the  mint,  &c.  are  carried 
on  in  various  places ;  but  the  description  of  them  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 

The  number  of  private  manufactories  at  present  sub- 
sisting in  St  Petersburgh  amounts  to  about  100.  The 
principal  materials  on  which  they  are  employed,  some 
on  a  larger  and  others  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  leather, 
paper,  gold  and  silver,  sugar,  silk,  tobacco,  distilled  wa- 
ters, wool,  gla^s,  clay,  wax,  cotton  and  chintz.  Lea- 
ther, as  is  well  known,  is  uuiong  the  most  important  of 
their  manufactures  for  the  export  trade ;  accordingly 
here  are  ICi  tan-works.  The  paper  manufactories  amount 
to  the  like  number,  for  hangings  and  general   use* 
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Twelve  gold  and  iStv^t  manufactories  sell  threads,  ]ii^«  1^«l^« 
edgings,  fringes,  epaulets,  &c.  There  are  8  sugar^ 
works ;  7  for  silk  goods,  gauze,  cloths,  hose,  stuffs  arid 
several  others.  Here  must  not  be  forgotten  the  great 
glass-houses  set  on  foot  by  Prince  Potemkin,  where  all 
the  various  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  of  that  mate- 
rial, ftre  made ;  but  particulaHy  that  for  looking  glasses, 
where  they  are  manufactured  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  beauty,  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  produced  by  the  famous  glass-houses  of  Murano  .   . 

and  Paris.  Among  many  others  which  we  cannot 
here  particularize,  are  not  fewer  than  five  letter  found- 
ries, one  manufactory  for  clocks  and  watchea^  &c.  si 9 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  ^commerce  of  theCommeieifc 
Russian  empire,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  sliould  first 
enumerate  the  exports  and  imports,  with  their  average 
amount,  and  we  shall  then  be  aible,  by  comparing  these, 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  commercial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  empire.  Mr  Tooke  has  furnished  us 
with  the  fbllowhig  statements  of  the  annual  exports 
from  St  Petersburgh,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  from 
1780  to  1790.  During  tbat  time  there  were  annually 
exported, 

Iron, 

Saltpetre, 

Hemp, 

Flax, 

Napkins  and  linend, 

Sail-cloth  and  flems, 

Cordage, 

Hemp  oil  and  linseed  oil| 

Linseed, 

Tobacco, 

Hhubarb, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Masts,  U56 

Planks,  1,193,125 

B6ards,  85,647 

Rosin, 

Pitch, 

Tar, 

Train  oil. 

Wax, 

Tallotv,  and  tallow  candles. 

Potashes, 

Isinglas, 

Caviar, 

Horsehair, 

Horse  tails,  69,722 

Hogs  bristles,  29,110    do. 

Russia  matts,  1 06,01-5 

Goats  skins,  292,016 

Hides  and  sole  leather,  144,876    do^ 

Pieces  of  peltry,  621,327 

Ox  tongues,  9982 

Ox  bones,  73,350 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  tlie  exports  of  Russia  consists  of  raw  ma- 
terials, or  of  the  unmanufactured  products  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed  the  employment  of  the  nation,  consider- 
ably as  it  has  increased  since  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  is  still 
directed  more  to  production  than  to  manufacture.  This 
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is  the  Batural  progress  of  every  human  society  advancing 
towards  civilization ;  Und  Russia  must  continue  to  con* 
fine  itself  to  the.production  and  to  the  commerce  in 
products,  till  the  degree  of  its  population,  and  the 
employment  of  its  inhabitants,  be  adequate  to  the  ma- 
nutacturing  of  its  raw  materials. 

The  buying  up  of  the  foregoing  articles,  and  their 
conveyance  from  the  remote  and  midland  regions  of  the 
empire,  form  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  com- 
merce. The  greater  part  of  these  products  is  raised  on 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Volga ;  and  this  inestimable  ri- 
ver, which,  in  its  course,  connects  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces, is  at  the  same  time  the  channel  of  business  and 
industry  almost  to  the  whole  empire.  Wlierever  its 
water  laves  the  rich  and  fruitful  coast,  diligence  and 
industry  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  its  course  marks 
the  progress  of  internal  civilization.  St  Petersburgh, 
tliough  at  a  distance  of  from  5000  to  6000  versts  from 
the  rich  mines  of  Siberia,  receives,  tlirough  the  medium 
of  this  river,  the  stores  of  its  enormous  magazines,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  brought  thither  from  the  most 
eastern  districts  of  Siberia,  almost  entirely  by  water. 
The  Selenga  receives  and  transfers  them  to  the  Baikal, 
whence  they  proceed  by  the  Angara  to  the  Yenissy, 
and  pass  from  that  river  along  the  Oby  into  the  Tobol. 
Hence  they  are  transported  over  a  tract  of  about  400 
versts  by  land,  to  the  Tchussovaiya ;  from  this  river  in- 
to the  Kamma,  and  tlience  into  the  Volga,  from  which 
they  pass  through  the  sluices  at  Vishney-Volotshok  into 
the  Volkhof,  and  from  that  river  into  the  Ladoga  lake ; 
from  which,  lastly,  after  having  completed  a  journey 
through  two  quaiiters  of  the  globe,  they  arrive  by  the 
Ne\'a,  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  This  astonish- 
ing transport  is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the 
consideration  that  these  products,  thus  conveyed  to  St 
Petersburgh  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-east- 
ern ocean,  remain  here  but  for  a  tew  weeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  again  setting  out  on  a  second,  and  perhaps  a 
longer  voyage,  or,  after  being  unshipped  in  distant  coun- 
tries, of  returning  hither  under  an  altered  form,  and  by  a 
tedious  and  difficult  navigation,  coming  back  to  their 
native  land.  Thus,  how  many  sc3rthes  of  the  Siberian 
boors  may  have  gone  this  circuitous  course ! 

The  number  of  vessels  which,  taking  the  average  of 
ten  years,  from  I774>  to  1784*,  came  by  the  Ladoga 
canal  to  St  Petersburgh,  was  2861  barks,  797  half- 
barks,  508  one  masted  vessels,  1113  chaloups;  in  all 
5339.  If  to  these  we  add  6739  floats  of  balks,  we  shall 
have  a  total  of  12,078. 

The  value  in  money  of  these  products  is,  by  the  want 
which  Russia  experiences  of  wrought  commodities,. and 
by  the  increasing  luxury,  so  much  lessened,  that  the 
advantage  on  the  balance  is  proportionally  very  small. 
A  list  of  the  articles  of  trade  with  which  St  Peters- 
burgh annually  furnishes  a  part  of  the  empire,  would 
afford  matter  for  the  most  interesting  economical  com- 
mentary. 

The  annual  imports  brought  to  St  Petersburgh,  on 
an  average  often  years  from  1780  to  1790,  will  ap- 
pear from  Uie  following  table.. 

Rubles* 
Silken  stufEs  to  the  amount  of,  •  2,500,000 

Woolen  stuffs,  -  -  2,000,000 

Cloth,  -  -  -  2,000,000 
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Rubles. 
534,000^ 

*7oo,ooa 


Cotton  stuffs,  -  -  • 

Silk  and  cotton  Stockings,  10,000  dozen  pairs. 

trinkets,  .  -  .  .  ' 

Watches,  2000. 

Hardware,        -  -  -  50,000 

Looku)g  glasses,  •  -  50,000 

English  stone-ware,  •  -  43,800 

English  horses,  250. 

Co&c»  26,300  poods. 

Sugar,  372,000  poods. 

Tobacco,  5000  poods. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  -  -  101,500 

Fresh  fruit,  -  -  -  65,000 

Herrings,  14,250  tons. 

Sweet  oil,  -  -  -  20,000 

Porter  and  English  beer,  -  262,000 

French  brandy,  50,000  ankers. 

Champagne  and  Burgundy,  4000  pipes. 

Other  wines,  250,000  hogsheads. 

Mineral  waters,  -  -  12,000 

Paper  of  different  kinds,  -  -  42,750 

Books,  -  *  -  50,150 

Copper-plate  engravings,  -  -         60,200 

Alum,  25,500  poods. 

Indiffo,  3830  poods. 

Cochineal,  1335  poods. 

Glass  and  glass  wares,  -  *  64,000 

Scytlies,  325,000,  &c.  &c. 

A  considerable  part  of  these  commodities  remains  for 
consumption  at  St  Petersburgh,  while  the  rest  is  con- 
veyed by  land  carriage  to  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
Land-carriage  is  prererred  on  these  occasions,  as  the 
passage  of  the  river  up  the  stream  would  be  tedious 
and  Expensive.  The  carts  or  sledges  made  use  of  in 
this  conveyance  are  generally  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
have  each  its  own  driver ;  though  sometimes  on  long 
journeys  there  is  only  one  driver  to  every  three  carts. 
They  commonly  go  in  caravans  of  from  25  to  100  carts. 

According  to  the  above  tables,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  state  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
balance  of  trade,  at  St  Petersburgh ;  and  from  these  to 
deduce  pretty  just  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  empire.  By  the  most  probable  es- 
timation on  this  same  average  of  10  years  from  1780 
to  1790,  tlie  statement  will  stand  as  follows. 

Exports,  -  -  13,261,942  rubles 

Imports,  -  -  12,238,319  do. 

Thus  the  amount  of  the  whole  commerce  of  St 
Petersburgh  during  the  above  period  of  ten  years,  was 
annually  25,837,325  rubles.  The  commerce  of  Rus- 
sia by  sea,  exclusive  of  the  Caspian  sea,  was  stated  by 
Storch  at  30  millions  of  rubles  of  exports ;  but  includ- 
ing the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  commerce  with  China 
and  otlier  countries  by  land,  he  estimates  the  whole 
exports  in  1796'  at  50  millions  of  rubles.  In  1805 
they  were  stated  by  Crome  at  72,400,000  of  rubles ; 
and  from  the  increasing  numbers  of  tlie  population, 
must  now  be  much  greater.  The  imports  according^ 
to  the  official  statements  are  always  less  than  the  ex- 
ports. The  trade  by  land  with  China  and  other  parts 
of  Asia,  is  stated  to  employ  38,000  persons  as  car- 
riers.. 

The 
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Thapcopoction  nrhic&  the  other  principal  sea-ports 
^  oC  the  Eussiim  empire  share  in  the  general  coftimercey 
will  appear  from  the  follqwiog  table,  drawn  up  for  thft 
year  1793. 

RiiUts. 
23,757,954 
8,985,929 
2,525,908 
428,087 
•  •  3349396 

238,555 
209,321 
189,131 
157,365 
147,822 
1^,832 
-       109,897 
54,281 
31,874 
9,960 
9,552 
9,346 
4,322 
858 


St  Peteriborgfa,. 

Biga, 

Archangel, 

TaganrdE,. 

fiupatoria, 

Narva, 

Otchakof, 

Peman, 

Cronstadt, 

Kherson, 

Vyborg, 

Reval, 

Theodosia, 

Friedrischshainin, 

Kertsch,       •    - 

Onega, 

Arensburg, 

Yenikaly, 

Sevastopol, 


(m)  37,328,192 

itc  ofge-  The  Gomnierce  of  St  Petersburgh  is  carried  on  chiefly 
^  ^^  by  commission  in  the  hands  of  factors.  This  class  of 
""''*  merchants,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  foreigners, 
forms  the  most  respectable  and  considerable  part  of  the 
persons  on  the  exdiange.  In  the  year  1 790,  of  the  fo- 
reign counting  houses,  not  belonging  to  the  guilds, 
were  28  English,  7  German,  2  Swiss,  4  Danish,  seve- 
ral Prussian,  6  Dutch,  4*  French,  2  Portuguese,  1  Spa- 
nish, and  1  Italian.  Besides  these,  were  12  denomi- 
nated burghers,  and  of  the  first  guild  106,  with  46  fo- 
reign merchants,  and  17  belonging  to  other  towns, 
though  several  cause  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  these 
guilds  who  are  not  properly  merchants. 

The  Russian  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire repair,  at  a  stated  time,  to  St  Petersburgh,  where 
they  bargain  with  the  factors  for  the  sale  of  Sieir  com- 
modities.   This  done,  they  enter  into  contracts  to  deli- 
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ver  the  goods  according  to  the  particulars  tlierein  spa- 
cified,  at  which  time  they  commonly  receive  the  half  ^ 
or  tlie  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  though  the  gooda 
are  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following  spring  or  sum- 
mer by  the  barks  then  to  come  down  the  Ladoga  ca- 
nal The  quality  of  the  goods  is  then  pronounced  on 
by  sworn  bracken  or  sorters,  according  to  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  The  articles  of  importation 
are  either  disposed  of  by  the  Russian  merchants  through 
the  resident  factors,  or  the  latter  deliver  them  for  sido 
at  foreign  markets ;  in  both  cases  the  Russian^  to  whose 
order  they  came,  receives  them  on  condition  of  paying 
for  them  by  instalments  of  6,  12,  and  more  months.. 
The  Russian  merchant,  therefore,  is  paid  for  his  exports 
beforehand,  and  buys  such  as  are  imported  on  credit ;: 
he  risks  no  damages  by  sea,  and  ia  exempted  from  tlie 
tedious  transactions  of  the  custom-house,  and  of  load- 
ing and  unloading. 

The  clearance  of  the  ships,  the  transport  of  the  good»- 
into  the  government  warehouses,  the  packing  and  un- 
packing, unloading  and  despatching  of  them,— in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  the  great  bustle  attendant  on  the 
commerce  of  a  maritime  town  is  principally  at  Cronstadt, 
and  that  part  ofthe  residence  called  Vassiliostrof.  Here- 
are  the  exchange,  the  custom-house;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  island,  namely,  on  a  small  island  between  that 
and  the  Petersburgh  island,  the  hemp  warehouses  and' 
magazines,  in  whidi  the  riches  of  so  many  countries  ar» 
bartered  and  kept.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  tumult  of  business  is  to  rare  and  imperceptible,  that, 
a  stranger  who  should  be  suddenly  conveyed  hither, 
would  never  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  chief  commer- 
cial town  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  opulent  mer- 
chants have  their  dwellings  and  counting-houses  in  the 
most  elegant  parts  of  the  town.  Their  houses,  gate- 
ways, and  court-yards,  are  not,  as  in  Hamburgh  and 
Riga,  blocked  up  and  barricadoed  with  bales  of  goods 
and  heaps  of  timber.  Here,  besides  the  counting-house^, 
no  trace  is  seen  of  mercantile  aflbirs.  The  business  at 
the  custom-house  is  transacted  by  one  of  the  clerks, 
and  people  who  are  hired  for  that  purpose,  called  exr- 
peditors ;  and  the  labour  is  performed  by  artelschikt^ 
or  porters  belonging  to  a  kind  of  guild. 

The  factor  delivers  the  imported  goods.to  theRussiaiM 

merchant^ 
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/m)  To  this  table  of  the  principid  sea-ports  of  Russia,  muist  now  be  added  the  town  of  Odessa,  or  New  Odessa^ 
which  10  years  aso  was  scarcely  known  as  ar place  of  trade,  but  is  now  become  a  populous  and  important  sea-port. 
Odessa  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Katharinoslaf,  on  a  small  gulf  of  the  Black  sea,  between  the  rivers  Dniepr 
and  Dra'estr,  44  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Otchakof,  and  nearly  1000  miles  S.  of  St  Petersburgh.    In  1805,  this  town- 
contained  a  population  of  10,000  persons,  and  its  population  was  yearly  increasing.     The  houses  are  well  built  of' 
freestone ;  the  streets  are  wide,  and  are  disposed  according  to  a  regular  plan,  but  unpaved.  The  town  is  fortified, . 
has  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  considerable  burden^  and  a  mole  or  quay, 
extending  above  one-fourth  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  suseeptible  of  beihg  converted  to  the  most  useful  purposes. 
There  are  several  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  bonded  goods,  at  times  when  the  market  proves 
un&vourable.     The  public  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  there  are  two  good  theatres,  besides  other  places  of 
pubJic  amusement.     The  society  of  this  thriving  town  is  rendered  extremely  gay  by  the  residence  of  the  Polish 
nobles,  who  resort  to  it  in  great  numbers,  during  the  summer,  for  sea-bathing ;  and  the  wise  and  upright  admi- 
nistration of  the  diike  de  Richelieu,  who  was  governor  in  1805,  had  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  oft' the  place*. 
The  merchants  are  diieily  Germans  and  Italians,  though^  at  the  time  we  mention,  there  were  estsdiHshed  in  this-^ 
port  two  British  houses  of  respectability.     The  chief  exports  fronv  this  place  arc  wheat  and- other  grain,  with. 
which  1000  ships  have  been  loaded  in  a  single  year.     Among  the  natural  disadvantages  of  Odessa,  muFt  bo  itt^ 
ticed  the  bareness  and  want  of  wood  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Black  sea,  from  the  currents  and  want  of  sea  room.     In  point  oi  commercial  importance,  Odessa  ranks  at  least 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Taganrok.    Long.  29°  24'  E.    Lat.  46"*  28'  N.    See  MacpWs  Travels  m  ^%wT^ 
/ta/^,  and  Russia^  vol.  i.  p.  257^  Digitized  by  VnOOV  IL 
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Rvnla.    merchanli  who  sends  them  oiF,  in  the  manner  already 
-     »         mentioned,  or  retails  them  on  ihe  spot,  in  the  markets^ 
warehouses,  and  shops. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  affirming^  Ihat  it  would 
be  difficult  tapoint  out  a  people  that  have  more  the  spi- 
rit of  trade  and  mercantile  industry  than  the  Russians. 
Traffic  is  their  darling  pursuit ;  every  common  Russian, 
if  lie  <:an  but  by  any  means  save  a  trifling  sum  of  mo- 
ney, as  it  is  very  possible  for  him  to  do,  by  his  frugal 
m\d  poor  way  of  living,  tries  to  become  a  merchant. 
This  career  he  usually  begins  as  a  rmneichik  or  seller 
of  things  about  the  streets ;  the  profits  arising  from  this 
mnbalatory  trade,  and  his  parsimony,  soon  enable  him 
to  hire  a  lavka  or  ^hop  ;  where,  by  lending  small  sums 
at  large  interest,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  course  of 
exchange,  and  by  employing  little  artifices  of  trade, 
he  in  a  short  time  becomes  a  pretty  substantial  man. 
He  now  buys  and  builds  houses  and  shops,  which  he 
either  lets  to  others,  or  Airnishes  with  goods  himiself, 
patting  in  persons  to  monage  them  for  small  wages  \ 
begins  to  launch  oat  into  an  extensive  trade ;  under- 
takes podriads,  contracts  with  the  crown,  delivemea  of 
merchandise,  &c.    The  numerous  instances  of  the  ra* 
pid  success  of  such  people  almost  exceed  all  descrip* 
tion.     By  these  methods  a  Russian  merchant,  named 
Sava  Yaoovlof,  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  from  a 
hawker  of  fish  about  the  streets,  became  a  capitalist  of 
several  millions  of  rabies.     Many  of  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  at  fir^t  vassals,  who  obtain  passes  from  their 
landlords,  and  with  these  stroll  about  the  towns,  in  or- 
der to  seek  a  better  condition  of  life,  as  labourers, 
bricklayers  and  carpenters,  than  they  could  hope  to 
find  at  the  plough  tail  in  the  country.    Some  of  them 
continue,  after  n)rtune  has  raised  them,  and  even  with 
great  riches,  still  slaves,  paying  their  lord,  in  propor* 
\koTk  to  their  circumstances,  an  derok^  or  yearly  tribute. 
Among  the  people  of  this  class  at  St  Petersburgh  are 
many  who  belong  to  Count  Sheremetof,  the  richest 
private  man  in  Russia,  and  pay  him  annually  for  their 
pass  above  1000  rubles.    It  often  happens  that  these 
merchants,  when  even  in  splendid  circumbtances,  btiil 
retain  their  national  habit  and  their  long  beard ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  them  driving  along  the 
streets  of  the  residence,  in  this  dress,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant carriages.     From  all  this  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  extremely  few  Russian  houses  have  succeeded  in 
getting  the  foreign  commission  trade  ;  a  striking  proof 
that  there  is  something  besides  industry  and  parsimony 
requisite  to  mercantile  credit,  in  which  the  Russians 
must  have  been  hitherto  deficient. 

TIioFC  fvbo  wish  for  a- more  minute  account  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Russian 
empire,  will  find  ample  details  on  these  important  sub- 
jecu,  4r  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Tooke*s  View  of  the 
Russian  empire^  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  and 
^1  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nations  This  vast  empire  contains  within  its  boundaries,  ac- 

oompofting  cording  to  Mr  Tooke's  account,  not  fewer  than  81  di- 
m^TR***"  *^'"\c*  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  origin, 
"^^  their  language,  aad  their  manners.  Without  enumera- 
ting all  those  tribes,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  civilized  Europe,  we  shall  only  par- 
ticularize the  most  remarkable.  These  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Slavi,  comprehending  the  Russians 
properly  so  called,  and  the  neighbouring  Poles ;  the 
f  insj  under  which  denomination  we  may  include  tiie 


Lapbiii3en>  the  £sihonians,  the  Livonians,  the  Pertfti*  ^^^^^ 
ans,  and  the  Ostiaks;  the  numerous  Tartar  hordes  that  — •'jT^ 
inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire,  comprehend- 
ing the  Mongol  Tartars,  the  Kalmuks,  the*Derbetaiii» 
the  Torgots,  the  ^argaburats ;  the  Khazarea,  the  Kan- 
gli  or  Petchenegans ;  the  Siberian  Tartars ;  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  Krimea;  the  Baschkirs;  the  Kirgsbeaes, 
and  the  Chevines ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  including  the  Georgians ;.  the  Mand- 
shurs,  including  the  Tunguses,  the  Sanioiedes,  the 
Kamtschadales,  and  the  Kosaks. 

Of  several  of  these  nations  we  have  already  given 
an  account,  in  the  articles  Cossacs,  Kamtschatka, 
Lapland,  Poland,  &c.  %  and  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  manners  and  cuatoma  of  the 
Russians,  the  Fins,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Baschkirs,  the 
Kozaks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Kri- 
mean  Tartars.  229 

The  native  Russians  are  of  the  middle  size^of  a  strong  Genena 
and  robust  noake,  and  in  general  extremely  hardy,  character 
They  have  usually  a  small  mouth,  with  thin  lips  and  ^|  ')|f 
white  teeth ;  little  eyes  \  a  low  forehead ;  the  nose  fre- 
quently small,  and  turned  upwards,  and  a  bushy  beard. 
The  expression  of  their  countenance  is  grave,  but  good- 
natured*    The  gait  and  gestures  of  the  body  have  often 
a  peculiar  and  impassioned  vivacity,  partaking  of  a  cer- 
tam  complaisance^  and  engaging  manner.     They  are  in 

§eneral  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  want  of  accommo- 
ation  and  repose,  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  European  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  their  dbeases  are  few,  and  there  are 
frequent  and  remarkable  instances  of  longevity. 

With  respect  to  general  character,  all  writers  allow 
that  they  are  ignorant,  and  oflen  brutal,  not  easily 
roused  to  action,  and  extremely  addicted  to  drunk  en** 
ness.     They  arc  also  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  Russian 
character,  we  muit  consider  a  little  more  particularly 
that  of  the  several  classes  into  which  they  may  be  di- 
vided, and  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  manners  and 
customs*  22.? 

According  to  MrTooke,  there  is  in  Russia  at  pre^KuUlity 
sent  but  one  order  of  nobility,  though  it  i^  not  unusual  ^^  S*^"^* 
with  travellers  to  mention  the  higher  and  lower  nobility. 
The  title  bbyar,  so  common  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  is  now  disused;  and  those  of  prince,  count, 
and  baron,  form  the  principal  distinctions.  Tlie  Russian 
nobility  have  always  enjoyed  certain  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges,  though  these  have  been  rather  derived  from 
long  usage,  than  sanctioned  by  any  written  law.  Thus, 
they  can  exclusively  possess  landed  estates,  though  ihey 
cannot  alienate  or  sell  them.  If  a  nobleman  be  found 
guilty  of  any  high  crime,  he  may  incur  the  forfeiture  of 
his  estate,  his  honour,  or  his  life,  but  he  cannot  be  made 
a  vassal  to  the  crown.  T-lie  nobility  can  arbitrarily  im- 
pose taxes  and  services  on  their  vassals,  and  may  inflict 
on  them  any  corporal  punishment  short  of  death,  and 
they  are  not  responsible  for  iheir  vassals.  A  nobleman 
cannot  be  compelled  to  raise  recruits  against  his  will,  or 
to  buUd  a  magazine  or  barrack  for  the  crown ;  his  per- 
son and  landed  property  are  exempted  from  taxation ; 
he  can  hold  assemblies,  set  up  manufactories,  and  open 
mines  on  his  own  ground,  without  paying  tribute  tA\  the 
crown.  He  is,  however,  bound  to  personal  service  in 
war.  The  Russian  nobility  live  in  great  style,  and  sup- 
port a  considerable  establishment  of  spnMints.  As  part 
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of  this  eitobHshment  they  have  generally  a  dwarf  and 
'  a  fool.  These  dwarfa  are  the  pages  and  playtliinp  of 
the  great)  and,  at  almost  all  entertaiments,  stand  for 
hours  at  their  lord*s  chair,  holding  bis  snuff  box,  or 
awaiting  his  commands. 

The  tzar  Alexei  abhorred  the  personal  abasement  of 
the  inferior  classes  to  their  iruperiors>  which  he  would  not 
accept  when  exhibited  to  himself;  and  it  may  appear 
surprising  that  Peter  I.  who  despised  mere  ceremonials, 
should  have  encouraged  every  extravagance  of  this 
kind.  In  a  few  years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  simpli- 
city of  designation  and  address  which  his  father  had  en- 
couraged was  forgotten,  and  tlie  cumbersome  and  almost 
ine&ble  titles  which  disgrace  the  little  courts  of  Ger- 
many were  crowded  into  the  language  of  Russia.  He 
enjomed  the  lowest  order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addressed 
by  the  phrase,  your  respectable  birth  ;  the  next  rank,  by 
ifour  high  good  birth ;  the  third,  your  excellence  ;  the 
fourth,  your  high  excellence:  then  came  your  brilliancy. 
and  high  brilliancy:  highness  and  majesiywere  reserved 
for  the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 

These  titles  and  modes  of  address  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercise;  and  the  man 
who  should  omit  any  of  them  when  speaking  to  his 
superior,  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended 
boyar.  Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to 
speak  to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding 
his  father's  name  to  his  own  ;  and  to  the  grand  duke, 
Paul  Petrovitch  would  have  been  perfectly  respectful, 
or  a  single  word  signifying  dearjather,  when  he  was. not 
named.  Though  pompous  titles  were  unknown  among 
them  before  the  era  of  Peter,  the  subordination  of  ranks 
was  more  complete  than  in  any  other  European  nation ; 
but  with  this  simplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles, 
that  they  had  but  three  ranks,  tlie  sovereign,  the  na- 
blesse  or  gentry,  and  the  serfs.  It  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  mercantile  rank  formed  any  distinction  ;  and 
that  distinction  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
son, which  was  formerly  a  transferable  commodity  be- 
longing to  the  boyar.  Notwithstanding  this  simplicity, 
which  put  all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  subscription  of 
a  person  holding  an  inferior  office  was  not  servant^  but 
slave;  and  the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  form  was 
iclielobitU  ;  which  signifies  a  beating  with  the  forehead, 
or  stirring  the  ground  with  the  forehead,  which  was  ac- 
tually done.  The  father  of  Alexef  abolished  the  prac- 
tice; but  at  this  day,  when  a  Russian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  with  his  finger;  and  if  he  be  very 
earnest,  he  then  puts  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

The  Russian  nobles  formerly  wore  long  beards,  and 
long  robes  with  strait  sleeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles;  their  collars  and  sliirts  were  generally  wrouglit 
with  silk  of  different  coloiurs:  in  place  of  hats,  they  co- 
vered their  heads  with  furred  caps,  and  instead  of  shoes, 
wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  buskins.  The  dress  of  the 
women  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  other  sex,  with  this 
difference,  that  their  garments  were  looser,  their  caps 
fantastical,  and  their  shift  sleeves  three  or  four  ells  in 
length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
fore  arm.  At  present,  however,  the  French  fashions 
prevail  among  the  better  sort  throughout  all  Russia. 

The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and 
robust,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hardships, 
and  remarkably  capable  of  b^Eu^ing  the  most  sudden 
transitioD  from,  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  weather. 
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Notliing  is  more  customary  than  to  see  a  Russian,  wlto 
is  overheated  and  sweating  at  every  jrore,  strip  himself  "■ 
naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river;  nay,  when  their  pores 
are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which  they  have  daily 
recourse,  they  either  practise  this  immersion,  or  subject 
themselves  to  a  discharge  of  some  pailfuls  of  cold  wa- 
tcr.  This  is  the  custom  of  both  men  and  women,  who 
enter  the  baths  promiscuously,  and  appear  naked  to 
each  other,  without  scruple  or  hesitation. 

A  Russian  will  subsist  for  many  days  on  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  and  eVen  raw  roots;  an  onion  is  a  re- 
gale ;  but  the  food  they  generally  use  in  their  journeys 
is  a  kmd  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  small  square  piect-s, 
and  dried  again  in  the  oven.  These,  when  they  ar^^ 
hungry,  they  soak  in  water,  and  eat  as  a  very  com- 
fortable repast.  Both  sexes  are  remarkably  healthful^ 
and  robust,  and  accustom  themselves  to  sleep  ever^ 
day  after  dinner. 

The  Russian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely, 
strong,  and  well-sliaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  hus- 
bands, and  patient  under  discipline;  they  are  even  said 
to  be  fond  of  correction,  whtcli.  they  consider  as. an 
infallible  mark  of  their  husbands'  conjugal  affection; 
and  they  pout  and  pine  if  it  Ls  withheld,  as  if  they 
thought  themselves  treated  with  contempt  and  disre- 
gard. Of  this  neglect,  however,  they  have  very  little 
cause  ta  complain  ;  tlie  Russian  husband  being  very 
well  disposed,  by  nature  and  inebriation,  to  exert  his^ 
arbitrary  power. 

Sucli  is  the  slavery  in  which  the  Russians  of  both 
sexes  are  kept  by  their  parente,  their  patrons,  and  the 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  dispute  any 
match  tliat  may  be  provided  for  them  by  these  direc- 
tors, however  disagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Offi- 
ctTs  of  the  greatest  rank  in  ihe  array,  both  natives- 
and  foreigners,  have  been  saddled  with  wixes  by  the 
sovereign  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  A  great  general 
some  time  ago  deceased,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  peen  pressed  by  Elizabeth  to  marry  one  of  her 
ladies,  saved  himself  from  a  very  disagreeable  marriage, 
only  by  pleading  the  badness  of  his  constitution.  ^2'% 

In  Russia,  the  authociiy  of  parents  over  their  children  Authon't^ 
IS  almost  as  great  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Romans,  of  parents 
and  is  often  exercised  witk  equal  severity.     Should  a  *?m j****" 
father,  in  punishing  his  son  for  a  fault,  be  the  imme*     *      °*' 
diate  cause  of  his  death,  h»  could  not  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but 
what  the  law  authorized  him  to  do.     Nor  does  this  legal ' 
tyranny  cease  with  the  maturity  of  children;  it  contir 
nues  while  the^  remain  in  their  father's  family,  and  is 
oHen  exerted  m  the  most  indecent  manner.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  even  in  St  Petersburgh,  to  see  a  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  yputhr 
ful  beauty,  standing  in  the  court-yard  with  Her  back 
bare,  exposed  to  the  whip  of  her  father's  servants.  And' 
so  little  disgrace  is  attached  to  this  punishment,  that  the 
same  lady  would  sit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and>. 
his  guests  immediately  after  she  had  suffered  her  flog-- 
ging,  provided  its  severity  had  not  confined  her  to  bed»      fte 

In  superstitious  notions  and  practices,  the  comnion1%«if  su^- 
Russians  are  by  no  means*  behind  their  neighbours.  P^^*^*^^ 
Most  of  them  believe  in  ghosts,  apparitions,  and  hob- 
goblins; and  few  oi  them  are  fbna  of  inhabiting  the 
houses  of  near,  relatives  deceased.     Hence  it  happens 
that  many  houses  are  left  to  fall  into  ruinsy  or  sold  to 

JL  ^^trangersb;    t 
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"Riuri«>  strangers  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Even  a  house  whose  ful  to  the  palate, 
»  owner  has  fallen  into  poverty,  or  has  otherwise  become 
unfortunate,  will  not  easily  find  a  purchaser,  because  it 
has  ejected  its  master.  On  the  Thursday  before  Whit- 
suntide, the  young  women  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Slavonian  goddess  Lada,  and  her  son  Dida,  with  sing- 
ing and  dancing ;  and  at  this  time  they  decorate  a  birch 
bush  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  and  then  throwing  it 
with  great  solemnity  into  a  river,  predict  from  the  figures 
the  ribbons  assume  in  the  current,  whom  they  shall  wed, 
and  what  shall  be  their  fate  in  marriage.  On  the  5th  of 
January  they  go  by  night  into  a  cross  street  or  a  cellar, 
and  fancy  they  hear  in  everysound  the  prediction  of  their 
destiny.  This  is  called  muchit,  to  go  a  hearing.  The 
-<lay  afler  Christmas  is  solemnized  by  the  midwives,  be- 
cause the  Virgin  Mary's  midwife  was  materially  con- 
cerned in  the  redemption  ofthe  world.  In  many  places 
they  believe  that  some  witches,  by  their  incantations,have 
the  power  of  depriving  the  female  sex  of  their  privilege 
of  becoming  mothers,  but  that  others  can  preserve  it  in- 
violable ;  of  course  brides  always  apply  to  the  latter. 
Their  donwoois  are  our  fairies,  and  their  vodovois  our 
227  water  goblins,  or  wizards  of  the  stream, 
^iet  The  enjoyment  of  the  table  is  carried  to  greater  ex- 

cess in  Russia  than  in  almost  any  other  country.  What 
has  a  very  curious  appearance  to  a  foreigner  is,  that  in 
summer  a  course  of  hot  meats,  and  another  of  iced  meats 
ofthe  same  kind,  are  very  commonly  served  up  together. 
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Their  cookery  is  in  general  commendable,  but  their 
cooks  are  chiefly  from  foreign  countries.     It  is  usual 
before  dinner  to  take,  in  the  drawing-room,  a  repast 
consisting  of  savory  meats',  accompanied  with  wines 
and  cordials ;  and  at  these  repasts  it  is  not  unusual  for 
some  of  the  party  to  forget  they  have  to  dine  after- 
wards ;  nor  is  it  thought  any  thing  remarkable  to  see  a 
person  enter  the  dining-room  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
A  Russian  dinner  among  the  politer  classes,  is  thus 
described  bv  Sir  John  Can*.     It  is  seldom  later  than 
three  o'clock.     Upon  a  side  board  in  the  drawing-room 
is  always  placed  a  table  filled  with  fish^  meats,  and  sau- 
sages, salted,  pickled,  and  smoked ;  bread  and  butter, 
and  liqueurs.     These  airy  nothings  are  mere  running 
footmen  a£  the  dinner,  which  is  in  the  following  or- 
der : — A  cold  dish,  generally  of  sturgeon  or  some  other 
fish,  precedes,  followed  by  soup,  a  number  of  made 
dishes,  a  profusion  of  roasted  and  boiled  meats,  among 
which  the  Ukraine  beef  is  distinguishable,  and  abund- 
ance of  excellent  vegetables ;  then  pastry  and  a  des- 
sert ^f  very  fine  melons,  and  sour  flavourless  wall  fruit. 
The  table  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  wines,  and  ex- 
cellent ale  or  beer.     The  master  of  the  house,  or  the 
cook,  carves;  and  slices  of  every  dish  are  handed  round 
to  the  guests.     Among  the  most  gratifying  dishes  in 
summer,  is  a  large  vase  df  ice  broken  into  small  pieces, 
with  which  the  guests  cool  their  wine  and  beer.     In 
the  yard  of  every  Russian  house,  there  are  two  large 
cellars,  one  warm  for  winter,  and  the  other  filled  with 
ice  for  tlie  summer.    The  soup,  and  co£fee,  and  cho- 
colate, are  frequently  iced.     After  a  few  glasses  of  de- 
licious wines,  the  lady  of  the  house  usually  rises,  and 
the  company  retires  to  coffee  in  the  drawing-room. 

Their  common  drink  is  called  quash^  and  is  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  upon  rye  bread.  This  is  left  to 
ferment,  and  soon  produces  a  drink,  which,  though  at 
first  disagreedrle,  becomes  afterwards  sufficiently  grate- 


Mead  is  also  a  common  1)^erage  ; 
but  the  native  malt  liquors  are  very  bad.  The  Rus-^ 
sians  consume  a  great  quantity  of  tea,  and  are  said 
by  Mr  Macgill  to  have  the  best  which  is  drunk  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  called  thejhwer  of  teoy  and  is  brought 
over  land  by  the  Chinese  merchants  who  come  to  the 
Russian  fairs,  and  exchange  their  tea  for  other  articles 
used  in  their  country.  aoa 

The  amusements  of  the  native  Russians  consist  pnn-  AnHise«. 
cipally  of  singing,  dancing,  drafts,  and  some  other  mentk 
games ;  foot-ball,  and  more  especially  swinging.     The 
swing  is  ever3rwhere,  and  at  all  times,  used  as  an  amuse- 
ment by  persons  of  rank  and  condition ;  but  at  East^ 
it  is  the  grand  diversion  of  the  holidays.     The  swings 
may  be  divided  into  three  sorts;  some  have  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  these  are  the  most  common,  well  known  in 
Germany  and  Britain ;  others  are  turned  round  in  a 
perpendicular,  and  others  again  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tioH.  The  first  of  these  latter  species  consists  of  two  high 
posts,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  an  axle,  having  two  pairs 
of  poles  fixed  in  its  centre.  Each  of  these  pairs  of  poles 
has  at  its  two  extremities  a  seat  suspended  from  a  move- 
able axis.   The  proprietor,  by  turning  the  axis  that  rests 
on  the  two  posts,  makes  all  the  eight  seats  go  round  in  a 
perpendicular  circle,  so  that  they  alternately  almost 
touch  the  ground,  and  then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the  ait. 
The  last  kind  is  composed  of  chairs,  chariots,  sledges, 
wooden  horses,  swans,  goats,  &c.  fastened  at  the  extre- 
mities of  long  poles,  and  forced  rapidly  round  in  a  ho- 
rizontal circle.     In  the  Easter  holidays  all  kinds  of 
machines  are  set  up  in  the  public  squares ;  and  as  the 
common  people  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  diversion, 
it  is  a  joyful  season  to  the  populace,  who  then  devote 
themselves  without  restraint  to  their  national  propensity 
to  mirth.    The  numerous  concourse  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  who  parade  in  a  circle  with  their 
elegant  and  sumptuous  equipages,  the  honest  merriment 
o^  the  crowd,  the  hearty  participation  with  which  they 
enter  into  these  amusements,  the  striking  and  singular 
appearances  of  the  exhibition  itself,  give  this  popular 
festivity  a  character  so  peculiar,  that  the  man  o£  obser- 
vation, who  will  take  pains  to  study  the  nation  even  on 
this  humorous  stage,  may  catch  very  powerful  strokes 
of  the  pencil  for  his  delineation.     He  will  not  fail  to 
discern  the  general  gaiety  with  which  old  and  young, 
children  and  graybeards,  are  possessed,  and  wbicli  is 
here  not  kindled  fora  transient  moment,  but  is  support- 
ed by  every  pleasant  occasion,  and  placed  in  its  most 
agreeable  light.     He  will  remark  the  spirit  of  urbanity 
and  gallantry,  appearing  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  as  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  Mature  in  the  national  character. 
Here  a  couple  of  beggars  with  their  clothes  in  tatters, 
are  saluting  one  another  in  the  most  decent  and  respect- 
ful manner;  a  long  string  of  questions  about  their  w^el- 
fare  opens  the  dialogue,  which  likewise  concludes  with 
a  polite  embrace.     Yonder  a  young  fellow  is  offering 
to  hand  his  girl,  whose  cheeks  are  glowing  with  paint 
and  brandy,  into  a  seat  in  which  they  are  both  present- 
ly to  be  canted  up  in  the  air  ;  and  even  in  those  lofly 
regions  his  tenderness  never  forsakes  him.     Only  one 
step  farther,  and  the  eye  is  attracted  by  different  scenes. 
The  same  people  who  were  but  now  greeting  each  other 
in  friendly  terms,  are  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel,  ex- 
hausting the  enormous  store  of  abusive  epithets  with 
which  die  Russian  tongue  abounds.     ^11  that  can  de-* 
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■P****    grade  and  exasperate  a  human  being  finds  its  expression 
■"*'^'""  in  this  energetic  language ;  yet  with  this  vehemence  of 
speech  they  never  lose  their  temper. 

While  they  are  making  the  roost  furious  gestures, 
straining  their  throats  to  the  utmost  pitch,  loading  one 
another  with  the  most  liberal  profusion  of  insults,  there 
b  not  the  least  danger  that  they  should  proceed  to 
blows.  The  police,  well  knowing  that  with  all  this 
noise  no  lives  will  be  lost,  cools  the  heated  parties  by 
a  plentiful  shower  from  the  fire  engine,  kept  on  the 
spot  for  that  purpose,  and  which  is  found  to  be  of  such 
excellent  service,  that  one  of  them  is  always  at  hand 
wherever  a  concourse  of  people  is  expected.  Now, 
ail  at  once  the  strife  is  over,  the  two  vagabonds  are 
running  arm  in  arm  to  the  nearest  post  house,  to  ratify 
their  renovated  friendship  over  a  glass  of  brandy. . 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  swings,  booths  are  usually  run 
up  with  boards,  in  which  low  comedies  are  performed* 
Each  representation  lasts  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
price  of  admittance  is  very  trifling ;  but  as  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  people  is  extremely  great,  and  the  acting 
goes  on  the  whole  day,  the  profits  are  always  consider- 
able both  to  the  managers  and  to  the  performers,  who 
S99      share  the  amount  between  them, 
ides  of       The  principal  modes  of  conveyance  in  Russia,  are  by 
eyance.  means  of  sledges  and  drojekas.     The  latter  carriage  is, 
we  believe,  peculiar  to  Rusna,  and  is  employed  in  the 
large  towns  like  our  hackney  coaches.     It  is  described 
by  Mr  Porter  as  a  sort  of  parallelogram  with  four 
leathern  wings  projecting  at  no  great  disUmce  from  its 
body,  and  passing  in  a  semicircular  line  towards  the 
ground.    It  runs  on  four  low  wheels,  and  is  generally 
nimished  with  two  seats,  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
two  persons  can  sit  sideways,  but  with  their  backs  to 
each  other.    In  some  of  these  carriages  the  seat  is  so 
formed,  that  the  occupier  sits' as  on  a  saddle,  and  for 
230      his  better  security  holds  by  the  driver's  sash, 
liic  and      The  Russians  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  a 
KUBf*     kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  ^at  of  a  lute ; 
but  their  music  is  very  barbarous  and  defective.     Yet 
there  are  public  schools  in  which  the  children  are  taught 
to  sing.    The  very  beggars  ask  alms  in  a  whining  ca^ 
dence,  and  ridiculous  sort  of  recitative.     A  Russian 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  having  been  regaled  with  the 
best  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  that  could 
be  procured,  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  entertainment : 
he  replied,  Perfectly  well ;  the  beggars  in  my  country 
sing  just  in  the  same  manner.     The  warlike  music  of 
the  Russians  consists  in  kettledrums  and  trumpets; 
they  likewise  use  hunting  horns ;  but  they  are  not  at 
all  expert  in  the  performance.     It  has  been  said,  that 
the  Russians  think  it  beneath  them  to  dance,  which  may 
have  been  the  case  formerly ;  but  at  Petersburgh  dan- 
.  cing  is  at  present  much  relished,  and  a  minuet  is  no- 
where so  gracefully  performed  in  Europe  as  by  the 
S31      fashionable  people  in  that  metropolis. 
^inns.  The  Finns  are  rather  of  a  short  stature,  have  a  flat 

face  with  sunk  cheeks,  dark  gray  eves,  a  thin  beard, 
tawny  hair,  and  a  sallow  complexion.  They  are  all 
of  a  strong  make,  and  were  it  not  for  their  excessive 
propensity  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  would  be  re- 
markably healthy.  They  are  universally  great  eaters, 
and  in  spite  of  their  strong  passion  for  bran^,  not  un- 
frequently  attain  to  a  very  advanced  age.  'Dieir  dress 
consisu  of  woollen  kaflans,  worn  short  to  the  knee, 
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with  loose  black  pantaloons  and  boots.    Now  and  then,    Ru%ia. 
by  way  of  extraordinary  finery,  a  sort  of  embroidered  ^-"  v    "" 
decoration  adorns  their  upper  garments.     Their  caps       ^    ' 
are  unvaryingly  of  the  same  shape,  round,  with  a  broad 
rim  turned  up  on  all  sides  round  the  crown. 

Mr  Acerbi  has  given  the  following  characteristic 
account  of  the  Finnish  peasants. 

^*  The  very  beggars  in  other  countries  live  in  ease, 
and  even  luxury,  '  says  Mr  Acerbi  ''  compared  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  north ;  but  the  northern  peasantry  are 
a  far  happier,  and  far  more  respectable  race,  than  the 
poor  of  more  civilized  countries ;  they  are  industrious, 
and  their  industry  can  always  procure  enough  to  support 
life  with  comfort :  that  abject  degree  of  poverty  is  not 
known  there,  which  destroys  industry  by  destroying 
hope.  They  have  a  curious  mode  of  fishing:  when  the 
fisherman  observes  a  fish  under  the  ice,  in  shallow  wa- 
ter, he  strikes  ^e  ice  forcibly,  immediately  over  the 
fish,  with  a  club,  and  the  fish,  stupefied  by  the  blow, 
rises  to  the  surface.  They  use  a  spear  to  kill  the  bear, 
or,  as  they  call  him,  ^e  old  man  in  the  police :  a  cross 
bar  is  fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  point  of  the  spear, 
as  otherwise  the  bear  might  fall  upon  the  spearsman : 
the  beast,  feeling  himself  wounded,  holds  the  spear 
fest,  and  presses  it  more  deeply  into  the  wound.  Hie 
proverbs  of  the  Finlanders  beiur  testimony  to  their  in- 
dustry and  hospitality. " 

Their  poetry  is  alliterative,  without  rh3rme. 


The  Rnnisb 
specimens  translated  by  Mr  Acerbi  are  very  interesting,  poetry. 
The  following  was  composed  by  a  Fiimish  peasant 
upon  his  broUier's  death. 

^*  The  word  went  forth  from  heaven,  from  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  all  things.  Come  hither,  I  will  make 
thee  my  friend ;  approach,  for  thou  shalt  henceforth  be 
my  champion.  Come  down  from  the  high  hill :  leave 
the  seat  of  sorrow  behind  thee ;  enough  hast  thou  suf- 
fered; the  tears  thou  hast  shed  are  sufficient ;  thou  hast 
felt  pain  and  disease  ;  the  hour  of  thy  deliverance  is 
come ;  thou  art  set  free  from  evil  days ;  peace  hasten- 
eth  to  meet  thee,  relief  from  grief  to  come. 

^'  Thus  went  he  out  to  his  Maker :  he  entered  into 
glory ;  he  hastened  to  extreme  Miss ;  he  departed  to 
enjoy  liberty ;  he  quiHed  a  life  of  sorrow ;  he  left  the 
habitations  of  the  earth.  " 

The  Finns  have  many  Runic  verses  which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  healing  powers,  and  these  are  styled 
sanaif  or  charms ;  as  mandansanatf  charms  for  the  bite 
of  a  serpent ;  iulensamUy  charms  to  cure  scalds  or 
bums  ;  raudansanaty  charms  to  heal  wounds,  &c. 

**  These  charms  are  very  numerous,  and  though  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  are 
in  the  highest  repute  amongst  those  who  dwell  in  the 
interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  practice 
of  physic  remains  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  empirics  and 
ignorant  old  women.  They  jointly  with  charms  use 
some  simple  remedies,  as  salt,  milk,  brandy,  lard,  &c. 
but  attribute  the  cures  they  perform  to  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  verses  they  sing  during  the  application ; 
the  chief  theory  and  foundation  of  their  practice  con- 
sisting in  a  bdief  with  which  too  they  impress  their 
patients  very  strongly,  that  their  complaints  are  occa- 
sioned by  witchcraft,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
means  of  these  incantations. 

**  Of  these  charms  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  s^cimens, 
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Russia,  as  they  who  are  versed  in  them  are  unwilling  to  com- 
municate them  to  literary  men,  especially  when  they 
see  them  prepare  to  commit  them  to  writing,  as  they 
fear  to  be  reported  to  the  magistrate  or  clergyman, 
and  punished,  or  at  least  chided,  for  their  superstition. 
It  is  a  pity  the  clergymen  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of 
discriminating  betwixt  the  verses  which  are  the  pro- 
duction of  superstition,  and  those  of  an  innocent  na- 
ture. So  far  are  they  from  attending  to  this  particu- 
lar, that  they  do  their  utmost  to  discourage  Runic 
poetry  in  general,  and  without  exception  ;  which,  part- 
ly on  that  account,  and  more  owing  to  the  natural 
dianges  which  time  brings  about  in  all  human  af&irs, 
is  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
235  be  found  only  in  the  relations  of  travellers. "  ♦ 
Sftmoiedes.  The  Samoiedes  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  Lap- 
landers ;  in  other  respects  they  resemble  them  very 
much.  They  have  little  hair,  and  cover  their  heads 
with  a  fur  cap.  Their  skin  coat  reaches  to  their  knees, 
and  is  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  They 
have  breeches,  shoes,  and  stockings,  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  coats.  Over  their  shoulders  they 
throw  a  black  bear's  skin,,  with  the  feet  hanging  at  the 
four  comers.  This  cloak  is  placed  obliquely  on  the 
left  side,  that  the  right  arm  may  be  more  at  liberty  to 
use  their  bows  and  arrows.  On  their  feet  they  wear 
a  kind  of  skates  two  feet  long,  with  which  they  slide 
with  prodigious  swiftness  over  the  frozen  snow,  that 
incessantly  covers  their  mountains. 

The  women  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
and  assiduously  breed  up  their  children  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  which  they  handle  with  great  dexterity.  They 
are  dressed  nearly  like  the  men,  except  about  the  head. 
A  lock  of  twisted  hair  hangs  down  to  their  shoulders, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  knot  formed  of  a  long 
slip  of  bark,  which  reaches  to  their  heels.  In  this  con- 
sists their  finery.  They  hi^nt  with  their  husbands,  and 
are  equally  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Con- 
jugal fidelity  is^  strictly  observed,  and  the  punishment 
annexed  to  a  vioJatidn  of  it  on  either  side  is  death. 

The  Samoiedes  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  they  use,  as  idols,  the  heads  of  beasts  of  prey, 
particularly  those  of  bears,  which  they  put  up  in  the 
woods,  and  fervently  worship.  Their  priests,  whom 
ihey  call  Shamamis,  are  chosen  from  among  such  as  are 
advanced  in  years ;  and  they  imagine  that  these  can 
reveal  to  them  the  will  of  their  gods,  foretel  future 
events,  and  perform  all  kinds  of  magical  operations. 

SamoiedeSf  in  the  Russian  language,  signifies  men- 
£  eaters,  a  term  which  denotes  the  barbarity  of  the  peo- 

pie ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
term  can  be  applied  to  them  in  its  worst  acceptation. 
They  probably  derived  the  name  from  the  custom  they 
have  of  eating  their  meat  without  dressing,  and  not 
from  the  habit  of  devouring  their  deceased  friends  or 
prisoners,  of  which  they  have  been  accused. 

The  Samoiedes,  like  tne  Laplanders,  live  in  tents  or 
caverns,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Like  the 
Ost^aks  and  Tungusiajis,  they  are  exceedingly  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  habits.  Their  marriages  are  attended 
with  uo  other  ceremony  than  a  verbal  agreement.  They 
call  their  new-born  children  by  tlic  name  of  the  first 
aniaiai  they  meet ;  or  if  they  happen  to  meet  a  rela- 
tion, he  g(?ncraily  names  the  child.  Their  prifSts  use 
%  taboci  or  an  instruaient  very  much  like  it,  either  to 
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make  their  conjurations,  or  to  assist  them  in  those  arts    R«»&t 
by  which  they  delude  their  countr3m[ien«  '■■   v  '■* 

The  Baschkirs  form  one  of  tlie  militory  hordes  ^^^g^fJj^ 
wandering  Tartars,  which  formerly  roamed  about  the 
southern  part  of  Siberia,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
chiefs,  and  subsisted  principally  by  plunder.  They 
now  constitute  a  part  of  the  irregular  troops  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  have  taken  up  their  residence 
among  the  Ural  mountains,  extending  to  the  Tartar 
deserts  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Tobol.  In 
the  year  1770,  they  consisted  of  about  27,000  families. 

Every  tribe  of  the  Baschkirs  chooses  its  own  ruler, 
who  is  called  starchirsis.  The  huts  which  they  inhabit 
during  winter  are  built  in  the  fashion  of  those  in  the 
Russian  villages,  having  a  chimney  of  a  conical  form 
of  about  five  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
apartment,  which  is  furnished  with  large  benches,  used 
either  as  seats  or  couches.  The  house  is  usually  filled 
with  smoke,  and  in  its  whole  economy  seems  very  much 
to  resemble  an  Irish  cabin.  In  summer  the  Baschkirs 
inhabit  tents  covered  with  felt,  and  furnished  like  the 
huts  with  divisions  and  a  chimney  in  the  centre.  A 
summer  encampment  never  exceeds  20  tents,  but  a 
winter  village  contain»from  10  to  50  huts. 

The  most  opulent  of  these  tribes  are  those  which 
dwell  on  the  east  of  the  Ural  chain.  Some  individuals 
of  this  nation  possess  not  fewer  than  4000  horses,  who 
fatten  on  the  richest  pastures  in  the  valley  till  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  compelled  by  wasps  and  other 
insects  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  mountains.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  this  people  consists  of  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  but  it  is  chiefly  from  their  horses  they  derive 
the  necessaries  of  life,  milk,  meat,  vessels,  and  gar- 
ments. They  have  some  knowledge  of  tillage^  but  as 
they  sow  but  little  grain,  the  ir  harvests  are  very  ina- 
dequate to  their  wants  ;  and  in  general  they  prefer  a 
pastoral  life.  Much  of  tlieir  traffic  consists  oi'  honey. 
They  apply  with  great  success  to  the  cultivation  of  bees, 
making  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  as  a  greater  protec- 
tion from  accidents  and  wild  animals.  Frequently  ona 
man  is  the  possessor  of  500  or  600  of  these  industrious 
commonwealths. 

The  women  employ  themselves  in  weaving,  dyeing 
and  fulling  their  narrow  coarse  cloths,  and  they  also 
make  the  clothes  of  the  whole  family,  while  the  men  of 
the  lower  classes  follow  the  more  laborious  occupation 
of  fabricating  felts,  and  tanning  leather.  Both  sexes 
use  linen  spun  from  the  down  of  nettles,  of  which  they 
make  wide  drawers  descending  to  the  ancles.  On  their 
feet  they  wear  the  usual  eastern  slipper,  and  by  way  of 
outer  garment,  a  long  gown,  generally  of  a  red  colour, 
bordered  with  fur,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with 
a  girdle,  in  which  is  hung  the  digger  or  scymeter. 
The  lower  ranks  in  winter  wear  a  pe|ice  of  sheep  skin^ 
while  the  higher  orders  wear  a  horse's  skin,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  mane  flows  down  their  backs,  and 
waves  in  the  wind.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  coni- 
cal cloth,  cap,  sometimes  ornamented  with  fur,  and 
sometimes  plain*  The  garments  of  tlie  women,  anjong 
the  superior  classes,  are  of  silk,  buttoned  before  as 
high  as  the  neck,  and  fastened  by  a  broai  >teel  girdle. 
Round  their  bosoms  and  throats  they  wear  a  shawl 
hung  with  strings  of  beads,  sheiis,  and  coins. 

Their  diversions  are  confined  to  rcUgioa.^  r.  re  nonies 
and  a  few  peculiar  festivals,  and  consist  of  singings  dan- 
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^    ciAg,  and  horse  racing.     In  their  songs  they  enume- 

■"^  rate  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  or  of  them* 
selves,  and  sometimes  alternate  these  epic  poems  with 
love  ditties.  These  songs  are  always  accompanied 
with  appropriate  gestures.  In  their  dances  they  make 
strange  gesticulations,  but  the  motion  of  the  feet  is 
very  gentle ;  and  the  women,  while  using  these,  hold 
a  long  si)k  handkerchief  in  their  hand,  which  they 
wave  about  in  a  wanton  manner. 

In  their  entertainments,  the  aged  occupy  seats  of 
honour ;  and  when  strangers  are  introduced,  these  are 
placed  next  the  old  men.  The  language  of  the  Basch- 
kirs  is  a  Tartar  dialect,  4>ut  different  from  that  which 
is  spoken  in  the  district  of  Kazan.  Their  religion  is 
Mahometan,  and  they  are  much  addicted  to  all  the 
superstitions  of  the  east. 

The  Baschkir  soldiers  are  dexterous  horsemen,  and 
skilful  in  managing  the  bow.  Tliey  are  usually  cased 
m  shirts  of  mail,  with  shining  helmets.  Their  ordi- 
nary weapon^  are  a  sword,  a  short  bow,  and  a  quiver 
containing  24f  arrows,  lliey  also  carry  a  long  pike, 
adorned  at  the  top  with  various  coloured  pendants. 
Their  horses  are  small,  and  though  hardy  and  active, 
are  not  at  all  superior  in  point  of  appearance  to  those 
•f  the  Kozaks. 

The  leaders  of  the  Baschkirs  have  a  very  superb  and 
warlike  appearance.  They  wear  a  shirt  of  mail  and  a 
steel  helmet  like  the  common  men,  but  over  the  shirt 
is  thrown  a  scarlet  kaftan  flowing  from  the  shoulders 
down  over  the  backs  of  their  horses.  They  also  wear 
large  scarlet  trowsers,  and  large  boots  of  yellow  leather. 
The  saddle  covering  of  the  horses  usually  consists  of 
a  leopard*s  skin.     §ee  Porters  Travds^  vol.  ii.  Plate 

\      at  p.  59. 

^o-  Under  the  article  Cossacs,  we  have  enumerated  the 
several  tribes  of  these  people,  and  have  made  some  re- 
marks on  their  manners  and  customs ;  but  as  the  Don 
Kozaks  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  Russian  armies, 
we  shall  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  these  people,  con- 
sidered in  a  military  capacity. 

The  common  men  among  these  troops  have  no  pay» 
even  in  time  of  war,  and  their  officers  have  but  a  very 
moderate  allowance.  They  are  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  horses,  arms  and  clothing.  Nothing  is 
furnished  them  except  oatmeal  and  flour.  Frequently 
even  nothing  is  given  them  but  a  sorry  biscuit  (sukare). 
Thence  those  hideous  tatters  with  which  most  of  them 
are  covered,  when  they  have  no  opportunity  of  plunder- 
ing, and  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  beggars 
and  robbers ;  thence  the  ruinous  conditionof  their  arms, 
and  the  bad  state  of  their  horses ;  tlience  the  murders, 
robberies,  Hres,  and  rapine  which  every  where  mark 
their  passage,  and  which,  doubtless,  would  not  be  so 
frequent,  if  government,  less  avaricious  and  less  cruel, 
provided  them  with  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

They  are  armed  with  a  pike  from  15  to  18  feet  in 
length,  which  they  hold  vertically,  resting  on  the  right 
stirrup,  and  which  tliey  couch  at  the  moment  of  attack. 
Tlie  Kozak  makes  a  very  dexterous  use  of  this  pike  for 
leaping  on  his  horse.  With  the  left  hand  he  grasps  tlie 
mane,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  in- 
stead of  placing  his  rig«it  hand  on  the  crupper,  as  is  ge- 
nerally done,  the  pike  which  he  holds  serves  him  as  a 
prop;  he  makes  a  spring,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  he  is  in  the  saddle.    The  Kozaks  have  no  spurs ;  a 
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large  whip  suspended  from  the  left  wrist  supplying  their 
place.     Besides  their  pike,  they  commonly  have  a  bad  '^ 
sabre,  which  they  neither  like,  nor  well  know  how  to 
make  use  of;  one  or  two  pistols  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  a  carbine  which  they  seldom  employ. 

Their  horses  are  small,  lean  and  stiff,  by  no  means 
capable  of  a  great  effort,  but  indefatigable.  Bred  in 
the  steppesy  they  are  insensible  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  ;  accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst ; 
in  a  word,  not  unlike  their  masters.  A  Kozak  will 
seldom  venture  to  expose  himself  against  a  Turk  or  a 
Tartar,  of  whom  he  commonly  has  neither  the  address 
nor  the  vigour:  besides,  his  horse  is  neither  sufficiently 
supple,  nor  swift,  nor  sure-footed ;  but  in  the  end  his 
obstinate  perseverance  will  tire  the  most  active  horse- 
man, and  harass  the  most  frisky  Fteed,  especially  if  it 
be  in  a  large  plain,  after  a  defeat.  All  the  Kozaks, 
however,  are  not  badly  armed  and  ill  mounted.  Seve- 
ral of  them  keep  the  arms  and  horses  which  they  may 
have  been  able  to  obtain  by  conquest  in  a  campaign  ; 
but,  in  general,  they  had  rather  sell  them,  preferring 
their  patient  ponies  and  their  light  pikes.  As  for  their 
officers,  they  are  almost  all  well  mounted,  and  many 
of  them  have  good  and  magnificent  arms,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  Turks  and  Poles. 

The  Kozaks,  if  we  except  the  Tschugnief  brigade, 
never  fight  in  a  line.  They  are  scattered  by  platoons, 
at  the  head,  on  (he  flanks,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
sometimes  at  considerable  distances.  They  do  the  duty 
of  advanced  guards,  videttes,  and  patroles.  Their  acti- 
vity and  vigilance  are  incredible.  They  creep  and  fer- 
ret every  where  with  a  boldness  and  address  of  which 
none  but  those  who  have  seen  them  can  obtain  an  idea. 
Their  numerous  swarms  form,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere 
round  the  camps  and  armies  on  a  march,  which  they  se- 
cure from  all  surprise,  and  from  every  unforeseen  attack. 
Nothing  escapes  their  piercing  and  experienced  eye  ; 
they  divine,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  places  fit  for  ambus- 
cades ;  they  read  on  the  trodden  grass  the  number  of  men 
and  horses  that  have  passed ;  and  from  the  traces,  more 
or  less  recent,  they  know  how  to  calculate  the  time  of 
their  passing.  A  bloodhound  follows  not  better  the 
scent  of  his  game.  In  the  immense  plains  from  Azof  to 
the  Danube,  in  those  monotonous  solitudes  covered  with 
tufted  and  waving  grass,  where  the  eye  meets  with  no 
tree,  no  object  that  can  obstruct  it,  and  whose  melan- 
choly uniformity  is  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
infectious  bogs  and  quagmires,  torrents  overgrown  with, 
briars^  and  insulated  hillocks,  the  ancient  graves  of  un- 
known generations;  in  those  deserts,  in  short,  tlie  roam- 
ing Kozak  never  misses  his  way.  By  night,  the  stars 
direct  his  solitary  course.  If  the  sky  is  clear,  he  alights 
from  his  horse  at  the  first  kurgnn  that  chance  throws  in 
his  way;  through  a  long  habit  of  exercising  his  sight  in 
the  dark,  or  even  by  the  help  of  feeling  alone,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  herbs  and  plants  which  thrive  best  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hillock  exposed  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south.  He  repeats  this  examination  as  frequently  as 
the  opportunity  offers,  and,  in  this  manner,  he  follows 
or  finds  again  Uie  direction  which  he  ought  to  take  for 
regaining  his  camp,  his  troop,  or  his  dwelling,  or  any 
other  place  to  which  he  is  bound.  By  day,  the  sun  is 
his  surest  guide;  the  breath  of  the  winfds,  of  which  he 
knows  the  periodical  course,  (it  being  pretty  regular  ia 
these  countries),  likewise  serves  him  as  gcompass  to  steer 
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by.     As  a  new  species  of  augury,  the  Koxak  not  un- 
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willingly  interrogates  the  birds ;  their  number,  their 
species,  their  flight,  their  cry,  indicate  to  him  the  pro* 
jcimity  of  a  spring,  a  rivulet,  or  a  pool ;  a  habitation,  a 
herd,  or  an  army.  Those  clouds  of  Kozaks  which  en« 
compass  the  Russian  armies  for  the  safety  of  their  en- 
campments, or  of  their  marches,  are  not  less  formidable 
to  the  enemy.  Their  resistless  vigilance,  their  rash  cu- 
riosity, their  sudden  attacks,  alarm  him,  harass  him  in- 
cessantly, and  incessantly  watch  and  controul  his  mo- 
tions. In  general  action,  the  Kozaks  commonly  keep 
at  a  distance,  and  are  spectators  of  the  battle;  they 
wait  for  its  issue,  in  order  tc  take  to  flight,  or  to  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  among  whom  their 
long  pike  makes  a  great  slaughter,  f 

To  the  account,  given  under  Cossacs,  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  Ukraine,  we  may  add  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which,  though  anonymous,  appear  to  be  ac- 
curately stated. 

Wlien  a  young  woman,  in  the  Ukraine,  feels  a  ten- 
der passion  for  a  young  man,  she  goes  to  his  parents,  and 
says  to  him,  ^'  JPomagaC'dog,  *'  (be  you  blessed  of  God). 
She  then  sits  down,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  object 
of  her  affection,  makes  her  declaration  of  love  in  the 
following  terms:  **  Ivan,  (Theodore  or  whatever  else 
may  be  his  name)  the  goodness  I  see  written  in  your 
countenance,  is  asu£Bcient  assurance  to  me,  that  you  are 
capable  of  ruling  and  loving  a  wife ;  and  your  excellent 
qualities  encourage  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  make  a 
good  gospodar  (husband  or  master).  It  is  in  this  belief, 
that  I  have  taken  the  resolution  to  come  and  beg  you, 
with  all  due  humility,  to  accept  mefbr  your  spouse. " 
She  afterwards  addresses  the  father  and  mother  in 
words  to  the  same  effect;  and  solicits  them  earnestly  to 
consent  to  the  marriage*  If  she  meets  with  a  refusal, 
or  apology,  she  answers,  that  she  will  not  quit  the 
hou^e,  till  she  shall  have  married  the  object  of  her  love. 
Sometimes  the  parents  persist  in  their  refusal ;  but  if 
the  girl  be  obstinate,  and  have  patience  to  stay  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  the  house,  they  are  not  only  forced 
to  give  their  consent,  but  frequently  to  petsuade  their 
son  to  marry  her.  Besides,  the  young  man  is  generally 
moved  by  her  perseverance  and  idFection,  and  gradually 
accustoms  himself  to  the  idea  of  making  her  his  wife ; 
fto  that  the  young  female  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  sel- 
dom fail  of  being  provided  with  a  husband  to  their  mind, 
if  they  do  but  possess  a  tolerable  share  of  constancy. 
There  is  no  fear  of  their  bang  obliged  to  leave  the 
bouse  of  the  youth  whom  they  prefer;  the  parents  never 
think  of  employing  force,  because  they  believe,  that  by 
so  doing,  they  should  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  tneir  heads ;  and  to  this  consideration  is 
added,  the  fear  of  offending  the  girl's  family,  who  woukl 
not  fail  to  resent  such  beluiviour  as  a  grievous  affiront. 


It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  lord  of  a  vUiage  in  Bi»4s> 
the  Ukraine,  gives  the  peasants  a  dance  before  his  dootj  ^^"V"*^ 
and  joins  in  it  himself,  with  his  wives  and  children. 
(Let  it  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  villages  in  the 
Ukraine  are  surrounded  with  thick  woods,  in  which  the 
peasantry  conceal  themselves  in  the  summer,  when 
afraid  of  a  visit  from  the  Tartars).  Although  the  pea- 
sants are  serfs^  they  have  possessed,  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  right  of  carrying  off  any  young  woman  they 
like  from  the  dance,>not  excepting  even  the  daughters 
of  their  lords,  provided  they  do  it  with  sufficient  dex- 
terity ;  for  otherwise  their  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their 
temerity.  On  these  occasions  they  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  their  prey,  and  hasten  to  conceal 
themselves  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
woods.  If  they  can  find  means  to  stay  there  24  hour» 
undiscovered,  the  rape  remains  unpunished,  and  they 
are  at  liberty  to  marry  the  young  woman,  provided  she 
consents  ;  but  if  taken  before  that  time  expires,  they 
are  beheaded  witliout  farther  ceremony. 

Oh  Easter  Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  the  young 
men  assemble  in  the  streets,  lay  hold  of  all  the  young 
girls  they  meet  with,  and  pour  five  of  six  buckets  (S* 
water  on  their  heads.  This  ^ort  is  not  permitted  later 
than  12  o'clock.  The  day  i^er,  the  girls  take  their 
revenge;  but  as  they  are  inferior  in  strength,  thej  are 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  They  hide  them- 
selves five  or  six  in  a  house,  with  each  a  jug  of  water  in 
her  hand,  a  little  girl  standing  sentry,  and  giving  the 
signal  when  she  sees  a  young  man  approach.  In  an 
instant  the  others  rush  out ;  surround  him  with  loud 
acclamations ;  two  or  dnree  of  the  strongest  lay  hold 
of  him;  the  neighbouring  detachments  arrive,  and  the 
poor  devil  is  almost  drowned  with  the  torrents  of  wa- 
ter that  are  poured  upon  his  head. 

The  men  have  also  another  amusement  on  Easter 
Monday.  They  meet  in  the  morning,  and  go  in  a 
body  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  they  make  a 
present  of  fowls,  and  other  poultry.  The  lord,  in  re- 
turn, knocks  out  the  head  of  a  cask  of  brandy,  places 
it  in  the  court-yard,  and  ranges  the  peasants  around. 
He  then  takes  a  large  ladle,  fills  it,  and  drinks  to  the 
eldest  of  the  company,  who  pledges  him ;  and  thus  it 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
till  the  cask  is  empty.  If  this  happens  at  an  early 
hour,  the  lord  sends  for  another,  which  is  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  for  he  is  bound  to  entertain  the  pea- 
sants till  sunset.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  beneath 
the  horizon,  the  signal  of  retreat  is  given  ;  and  those  |  MontUy 
who  are  able  walk  away.  The  rest  pass  Uie  night  in  Magaxhe, 
the  open  air ;  and  in  this  manner,  some  have  been  ^^  ^  ^ 
known  to  sleep  for  upwards  of  24>  hours,  f  ^'237 

We  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  the  Kri-  Tamn  of 
mea  and  its  inhabitants.    See  Cbimba  (o).    We  ^idl  tiie  Kii- 

here" 


(o)  The  isthmus  by  which  the  peninsula  of  the  Krimea  is  connected  with  the  main  land,  is  commanded  by  a 
fortress  called  by  the  Russians  Perekop,  i.  e.  an  entrenchment  of  the  isthmus,  and  by  the  Tartars,  Or-Kapi» 
the  gate  of  the  fortification.  As  this  fortress  has  been  mentioned  only  in  a  cursory  manner,  in  our  article 
Crimea  ;  and  as,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Krimea  from  the  main  land,  it  is  a  place  of  great 
importance,  we  shall  here  give  some  account  of  it  from  the  travels  of  Professor  Pallas. 

*  The  only  entrance  into  the  Krimea  by  land  is  over  a  bridge,  and  trough  an  arched  stone  gate,  both  erected  at 
the  side  of  the  fortress.  Contiguous  to  the  gate,  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  fosse,  ia 
the  fortress  of  Perekop.  This  is  a  model  of  irregular  fortification,  which^  together  with  the  walls  of  the  deep  ditch. 
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here  add  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
^  Kriraean  Tartars,  from  Professor  Pailas. 

The  Krimea  is  inhabited  by  three  classes  of  Tartars. 
The  first  of  these  are  called  Nagays,  and  are  a  remnant 
of  that  numerous  horde  which  was  lately  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Kubanian  T^irtars,  as  tliey  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  district  of  Kuban,  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of 
Azof.  These  Nagays,  like  their  kinsmen  in  the  neigh* 
bourtiood  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Uve  in  small  huts  con- 
structed of  felt,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  4  to  5\ 
archines  in  diameter,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces,  but 
are  placed  by  two  men  on  carriages,  and  thus  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  hare  a  rent  hole  for 
an  outlet  to  the  smoke ;  and  to  this  is  applied  a  cover 
'  with  a  handle,  from  which  a  line  is  suspended,  for  the 
purpose  of  occasionally  closing  and  opening  the  aperture. 
Mats  of  reeds  and  wooden  work,  much  withered  and 
smoked,  are  employed  to  line  th^sides  of  the  huts ;  for 
as  these  tribes  are  destitute  of  timber,  they  are  obliged 
to  purchase  it  from  Taurida  at  a  considerable  expense. 
The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  sheep  skins,  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  with  small  round  caps,  noade  of 
lamb  skins,  and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  ears.  The 
women  are  dressed  in  close  vests,  over  which  is  worn  a 
loose  flowing  gown  with  hanging  sleeves.  The  girls  ge« 
nerally  wear  Circassian  caps ;  and  married  women  have 
their  heads  covered  with  a  veil.  To  their  shoes  are 
sometimes  attached  cross  pieces,  so  as  to  raise  them 
considerably  from  the  ground. 
In  conformity  with  the  usage  of  all  Asiatic  nations,  a 
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kaliin  or  marriage  portion,  consisting,  among  (tie  opu- 
lent, of  40  mares,  two  horses  completely  caparisoned, 
a  suit  of  armour,  a  gun,  and  a  sabre,  is  delivered  up  to 
the  father  of  the  bride  on  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials. The  language  of  the  Nagays  is  said  to  vary  in 
many  respects  from  that  spoken  in  Taurida ;  which  lat- 
ter is  a  Turkish  dialect.  These  people  possess  more 
activity  and  vivacity  than  the  inhabitants  of  Taurida; 
but  they  are  also  more  rapacious  and  ungovernable, 
and  retain  a  strong  predilection  for  a  wandering  life. 
In  summer  they  travel  with  their  flocks^ along  the  banks 
of  the  rivulets,  where  they  sow  wheat  and  millet  in  re- 
mote places,  and  neglect  all  further  cultivation  till  the 
time  of  harvest.  On  the  return  of  winter  they  again 
approach  the  sea  of  Azof,  near  which  they  find  grass 
preserved  for  forage,  and  perhaps  a  remaim'ng  supply  of 
that  hay  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  valleys. 

The  features  of  these  people  show  them^  to  be  the 
unmixed  descendants  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  Tschinghis-khan,  which 
invaded  Russia  and  the  Krimea. 

The  second  class  of  the  Krimean  inhabitants  consists 
of  those  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  heaths  or  steppes,  as 
far  as  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  north  side,  and 
who  in  the  district  of  Perekop,  where  they  are  still  un- 
mixed, retain  many  traces  of  the  Mongolian  counte- 
nance, with  a  thinly  scattered  beard.  They  devote 
themselves  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  mouutaineers,  but  are  at  the  same  time  hus- 
bandmen, though  they  pay  no  attention  to  gardening. 

In 
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is  constructed  entirely  of  freestone.  It  forms  an  oblong  square,  extending  along  the  trench  which  terminatea 
the  line  of  defence.  On  the  side  adjoining  this  line,  there  are  no  outworks  ;  but  on  the  other  three  sides,  the 
fort  is  strengthened  by  an  additional  deep  fosse,  the  whole  amounting  to  158  fathoms  in  length,  and  85  in 
breadth,  computing  from  the  fosse  of  the  line.  At  the  north-western  angle  there  is  a  pentagonal  bastion, 
serving  as  an  outwork ;  another  of  a  hexagonal  form  on  the  south-west,  and  a  third  with  two  angles  at  the 
south-east ;  but  at  the  north-eastern  angle  the  hexagonal  bastion  is  farther  extended  into  the  fosse,  so  as  to 
cover  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  deep  and  excellent  spring,  that  rises  between  this  ditch  and  the  interior 
fortification.  The  chief  entrance  into  the  fortress  is  near  the  southern  curtain,  on  the  side  of  which  a  project- 
ing demibastion  has  been  erected ;  but  another  outlet  has  been  contrived  at  the  eastern  extremity. 

The  houses  of  the  suburbs  of  Perekop  were  formerly  dispersed  in  a  very  irregular  manner  on  the  southenv 
side  of  the  fortress ;  but  they  are  at  present  situated  at  a  distance  of  three  versts  within  the  country.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  gate,  however,  there  are  only  a  few  houses,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  line,  inhabit- 
ed by  Russian  officers  appointed  at  the  salt  magazine,  or  by  those  belonging  to  the  garrison.  Since  the  year. 
1797»  the  garrison  of  Perekop  has  been  considerably  increased. 

Although  the  Krimea  is  at  present  united  to  Russia,  Perekop  will,  on  many  accounts,  always  remain  a  post 
of  the  greatest  consequence;  m  some  respects  to  Russia,  and  in  others  to  the  Krimea.  If,  for  instance,  the 
plague  should  ever  spread  its  baneful  influence  into  Krim-Tartary,  (an  event  which  the  constant  trade  carried 
on  with  Constantinople  and  Anatolia  may  easily  produce),  or,  if  seditious  commotions  should  arise  among  the 
Tartars,  whose  loyalty  is  still  doubtful ;  in  these  cases  Perekop  would  effectually  secure  the  empire,  by  closely- 
shutting  the  barrier.  On  the  other  hand,  this  fortress  not  only  renders  every  attempt  at  desertions  from  the 
Krimea  into  Russia  very  diflicult ;  but  if,  in  future,  the  project  of  opening  free  ports  should  be  realized,  and 
thus  the  important  commerce  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Anatolia,  be  vigorously  promot* 
ed,  Perekop  would  then  afibcd  the  most  convenient  situation  for  a  custom-house.  Farther,  if  the  best  ports 
of  the  Krimea  were  appointed,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles  have  been  selected  for 
all  the  southern  parts  of  France,  in  order  to  establish  places  of  quarantine  for  all  ships  navigating  the  Black 
sea  and  that  of  Azof,  so  that  all  vessels  destined  for  Taganrok,  Kherson,  and  Odessa,  should  be  obliged  to 
perform  a  certain  quarantine  at  Sevastopol,  Theodosia,  and  Kertsk,  as  has  already  been  twice  proposed ;  the 
important  pass  of  Perekop  would  for  ever  secure  the  open  and  more  populous  provinces  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  empire  from  that  terrible  scourge,  the  plague.  Thus,  all  danger  might  be  obviated,  not  only  from  the  sea^ 
of  Azof,  die  coasts  of  which  are  in  every  direction  exposed  to  the  contagion,  so  that  they  can  with  difficulty 
be  protected ;  but  also  from  the  ports  of  Kherson,  Nicolaef,  and  Odessa.  At  the  same  time,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  various  places  for  quarantines  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  complete  institutions  of  this  nature 

be  speedily  established.    See  PaUas's  Travels,  voL  iL  p.  5.  f  ^ 
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P^uasift.  In  gituations  destitute  of  stone,  they  build  with  uiibak- 
^^''''*"  ed  bricks  of  clay,  and  make  use  of  dry  dung  as  fuel. 
Of  this  they  prepare  hirge  quantities,  and  pile  it  up  in- 
to stacks  like  peat  or  turf,  to  serve  them  during  win- 
ter. Nearer  to  tlie  mountains,  these  Tartars,  as  well 
as  the  nobles,  are  more  intermixed  with  the  Turkish 
race,  and  exhibit  few  of  the  Kalmuk  Mongolian  fea- 
tures. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Krimean 
nobility,  in  .whom  these  peculiarities  of  feature  are  al- 
most entirely  obliterated.  See  Pallas  s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
Plate  21. 

The  third  class  of  Krimean  Tartars  comprehends 
tbe  inhabitants  of  tlie  southern  valleys,  a  mixed  race, 
which  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  remnants  of 
various  nations  crowded  together  in  these  regions  at 
the  conquest  of  the  Krimea  by  the  armies  of  the  Mon- 
golian leaders.  These  people  generally  display  a  very 
singular  countenance,  having  a  stronger  beard,  but 
liglUer  hair,  than  the  other  Tartars,  by  whom  they 
are  not  considered  as  true  descendants  of  the  Tar* 
tar  race,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  contemptuoug 
name  of  Tat  (or  renegado.)  By  their  costume,  they 
are'  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  second  class,  or 
heath  Tartars ;  the  men  among  these  latter  wearing 
outer  garments,  very  like  tlie  loose  coats  or  jackets 
wQm  by  the  European  peasants,  with  round  close  caps ; 
while  the  Tartars  of  the  valleys  wear  the  usual  eastern 
dress,  with  turbans.  The  dress  and  veils  of  the  wo- 
men Are,  however,  alike  in  botli  classes.  See  Pallas^s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  Plates  12,  20,  and  22.  Their  houses 
or  huts  are  partly  under  ground,  being  generally  con- 
structed against  the  steep  precipices  of  mountains, 
with  one  half  excavated  from  the  earth  or  rock,  and 
only  the  front  raised  with  rough  stones.  They  have 
also  a  flat  roof  covered  with  earth. 

Tliere  arc  among  these  people  skilful  vinedressers 
and  gardeners ;  but  they  are  too  indolent  to  undertake 
new  plantations,  and  avail  themselves  only  of  those 
trees  which  have  been  left  by  their  predecessors.  They 
also  cultivate  flax  and  tobacco ;  objects  of  culture 
which  are  unknown  to  the  Tartars  of  the  heaths. 

In  the  costume  of  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  plains, 
there  is  some  variety.  Young  persons,  especially  those 
of  noble  or  wealthy  families,  dress  nearly  in  the  Cir- 
cassian, Polish,  or  Kozak  fashion,  with  short  or  slit 
sleeves  in  the  upper  garment.  The  nobility  of  more 
advanced  age  wear  unslit  sleeves,  like  the  common  Tar- 
tars ;  and  old  men  suffer  the  whole  beard  to  grow,  where- 
as the  young  and  middle-aged  wear  only  whiskers. 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  dressed  in  half-boots  of  Mo- 
rocco or  other  leather,  or  they  use  stockings  of  the 
same  material,  especially  in  the  towns ;  and  over  these 
are  worn  slippers  or  clogs,  and,  in  dirty  weather,  a 
sort  of  stilt-shoes,  like  those  described  in  the  dress  of, 
the  Nagays.  Their  heads  are  either  entirely  shaved, 
.  or  have  the  hair  cut  very  short ;  and  they  wear  a  high 
cap,  generally  green«  edged  with  black  or  gray  lamb- 
skin, and  quilted  at  the  top  with  cotton.  This  cap  is 
'  never  moved^by  way  of  compliment.  Those  who  have 
performed  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  white  handkerchief  round  the  edge  of  the  cap, 
this  being  the  mark  of  a  hadM  or  pilgrim. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  true  Tauridan  Tartars  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  of  most 
Europeans.     There  are  handsome,  tall,  robust  people 
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among  tbem,  aqd  few  are  inclined  to  corpulency ; 
their  complexion  is  rather  &ir,  and  their  hair  blajck  ^ 
or  dark  brown. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartar  women  of  these  two  latter 
classes  is  very  different  from  that  of  tlie  Nagays.  They 
are  in  general  of  low  stature,  owing  probably  to  the 
state  of  confinement  in  which  they  are  kept  during  the 
early  part  of  their  lives,  though  their  features  are  tole- 
rably handsome.  Young  women  wear  wide  drawers, 
a  shift  reaching  to  their  ai>clea,  open  before,  and  di*awa 
together  at  the  neck ;  a  gown  of  striped  silk,  with  long 
sleeves,  and  adorned  with  broad  trimmings  embroider- 
ed with  gold.  They  have  also  an  upper  garment  of 
some  appropriate  colour,  with  short  thick  Turkish 
sleeves  edged  with  gold  lace,  ermine,  or  otlijr  fur. 
Bodi  girls  and  married  women  fasten  their  gowns  with 
a  heav}'  girdle,  having  in  front  two  large  buckles  of 
embossed  or  fiiligree  work,  such  as  were  formerly  in 
fashion  among  the  Russian  ladies  at  St  Petersburgh 
and  Moscow.  •  Their  hair  is  braided  behind  into  seve- 
ral loose  tresses ;  and  the  head  is  covered,  either  with 
a  small  red  cap,  or  with  a  handkerchief  crossed  below 
the  chin.  Their  fingers  are  adorned  with  rings,  and 
their  nails  tinged  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  a 
dye  stuff  called  kna  (derived  from  tlie.  laivsonut)  im- 
ported from  Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  Paint 
is  rarely  employed  by  young  women. 

Married  women  cut  off  their  hair  obliquely  over  tlieir 
eyes,  and  leave  two  locks  also  cut  transversely,  lianging 
down  their  cheeks  ;  they  likewise  bind  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  cloth  round  the  head,  within  the  ends  of  which 
they  confine  the  rest  of  the  hair,  and  turn  it  up  from 
behind,  braiding  it  in  two  large  tresses.  Like  the  Per- 
sians, they  dye  their  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  with  kna. 
Their  under  garment  is  more  open  below,  but  in  other 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  unmarried  women,  as  are 
their  upper  dress  and  girdle.  They  paint  their  faces 
red  with  cochineal ;  and  by  way  of  white  paint,  they 
use  an  oxide  of  tin,  carefully  prepared  in  small  earthen 
pipkins  over  a  dung  fire.  They  also  dye  the  white  of 
the  eye  blue,  with  a  preparation  of  copper  finely  pul- 
verized ;  and  by  a  particular  process  they  change  the 
colour  of  their  hair  and  eyebrows  to  a  shining  black, 
which  is  retained  for  several  months.  At  weddings, 
or  on  other  solemn  occasions,  the  wealthy  females  fur- 
ther ornament  their  faces  with  flowers  of  gold  leaf;  co- 
lour their  hands  and  feet,  as  far  as  the  wrists  and  an- 
cles, of  an  orange  hue  ;  and  destroy  all  the  hairs  on 
tlie  body  with  a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  lime. 

Both  married  and  single  women  wear  yellow  half- 
boots  or  stockings  of  Morocco  leather ;  and  for  walk- 
ing, they  use  red  slippers  with  thick  soles,  and  in  dirty 
weather  put  on  stilt-shoes.  Abroad,  they  wear  a  kind 
of  undress  gown  of  a  loose  texture,  manufactured  by 
themselves  of  white  wool ;  wrap  several  coloured  Tur- 
key or  white  cotton  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads,  • 
and  tie  them  below  the  chin ;  and  over  all  they  throw 
a  white  linen  cloth  reaching  half  way  down  the  arms, 
drawing  it  over  the  face  with  their  right  hand,  so  that 
their  black  eyes  alone  are  visible.  They  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  company  of  men ;  and  when  they 
accidentally  meet  a  man  in  the  street,  they  avert  their 
face,  or  turn  towards  the  wall. 

Polygamy  rarely  occurs,  even  among  the  nobles,  and 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  yet  there  are 
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lussia.  gome  persons  in  the  villages,  who  encumber  themselves 
—V"—'  with  two  wives.  Male  and  female  slaves  are  not  com- 
mon in  this  country ;  but  the  nobility  support  numerous 
idle  attendants,  and  thus  impoverish  their  estates;  while 
their  chief'  pride  consists  in  rich  and  beautiful  apparel 
for  themselves  and  their  wives,  and  in  handsome  equi- 
pages for  riding  to  town,  being  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
domestics,  who  follow  them  on  every  excursion,  thougli 
the  chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  that  of  giving 
their  master  his  pipe  at  his  demand,  standing  m  his 
presence,  or  assisting  him  to  dresti,  and,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, living  in  the  same  indolent  manner  as  their  lords. 
Another  source  of  expense  is  the  purchase  of  elegant 
swords,  and  especially  of  excellent  blades ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  sorts  of  which,  together  with 
their  names,  Constitute  among  the  nobles  a  complete 
science.  They  are  also  great  admirers  of  beautiful  and 
costly  tobacco-pipes,  together  with  expensive  mouth- 
pieces of  milk-white  amber,  that  are  likewise  used  by 
the  Turks,  and  of  tubes  of  curious  woods  ;  but  the  kaU 
lian,  or  the  pride  of  the  Persians,  is  scarcely  known 
here  ;  and  the  Tartars  employ  only  small  ornamental 
bowls  made  of  clay,  which  are  almost  every  moment 
$Ued  with  fine-cut  leaf-tobacco.  The  generality  of 
these  noble  lords,  or  M urses,  were  so  ignorant,  that  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  instead  of  signing 
their  names,  they  substituted  an  impression  of  their  rings, 
on  which  a  few  Turkish  words  are  engraven.  Some  of 
the  young  nobility,  however,  are  beginning  to  study  not 
only  the  Russian  language,  of  which  they  perceive  the 
necessity;  but  also  apply  themselves  more  sedulously  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  thus  become  more  civilized. 
The  expense  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  women  shut  up 
in  their  harems  is,  according  to  their  manner  and  for- 
tune, little  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans ;  with  this 
single  difference,  that  the  fashions  among  the  former  are 
not  liable  to  change.  Even  the  wives  of  the  common 
Taitars  are  sometimes  dressed  in  silks  and  stufis,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  which  are  imported  from  Turkey. 
In  consequence  of  such  extravagance,  and  the  extreme 
idleness  of  the  labouring  classes,  there  are  very  few 
wealthy  individuals  among  the  Tartars.  Credulity  and  < 
inactivity  iire  the  principal  traits  in  the  Tartar  charac- 
ter. To  sit  with  a  pipe  in  their  hands,  frequently 
without  smoking,  for  many  hours  on  a  shady  b^k,  or 
on  a  hill,  though  totally  devoid  of  all  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  looking  straight  before  them  ; 
or,  if  at  work,  to  make  long  pauses,  and  above  all  to  do 
nothing,  constitute  their  supreme  enjoyments :  for  this 
mode  of  life,  a  foundation  is  probably  laid  by  educating 
their  boys  in  the  harems*  Hunting  alone  occasionally 
excites  a  temporary  activity  in  the  Murses,  who  pur- 
sue their  prey  with  the  large  species  of  greyhound, 
very  common  in  the  Krimea;  or  with  falcons  and 
hawks. 

The  language  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  real  Tar- 
tars differ  little  from  those  of  the  Turks ;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Nagays  deviates  considerably  from  that  of 
the  other  Tartars,  as  they  have  retained  numerous  Mon- 
golian phrases,  and  make  use  of  an  ancient  mode  of 
writing  called  shagalfnL 

The  food  of  the  Krimean  Tartars  is  rather  artificial 
for  so  unpolished  a  nation.  Among  the  most  esteemed 
delicacies  are,  forced  meat-balls  wrapped  in  green  vine 
•r  sorrel  leaves^i  and  called  sarma  ;  various  firuitSi  as  cu- 
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curjibers,  quinces,  or  apples,  filled  with  minced  meat ;  Hus^Jil 
dtlmn  ;  stuffed  cucumbers;  dishes  of  melons,  bnrlilshnv,  '  ▼  ^ 
and  hibiscus  esculentus,  or  bamtay  prepared  in  various 
ways  with  spices  or  saffron  ;  all  of  which  arc  served  up 
with  rice;  also  pelmvy  or  rice,  boiled  in  meat-broth,  tilt 
it  becomes  dry  ;  fat  mutton  and  lamb,  both  boiled  and 
roasted,  &c. :  colt's  flesh  is  likewise  considered  as  a 
dainty ;  and  horse  flesh  is  more  commonly  eaten  by  the 
Nagays,  who  are  still  attached  to  their  ancient  custom. 
Tlie  Tartars  rarely  kill  homed  cattle:  mutton  and 
goat's  flesh  constitute  the  food  of  the  common  people, 
especially  in  the  country,  together  with  preparations  of 
milk  and  eggs ;  butter,  (which  they  churn  and  preserve 
in  the  dry  stomachs  of  oxen) ;  a  kind  of  pelaw,  made 
either  of  dried  or  bruised  unripe  wheat,  and  which  they 
caW  bultrur  ;  and,  lastly,  their  bread  is  generally  com- 
posed of  mixed  grain.  Their  ordinary  beverage  is  made 
by  triturating  and  dissolving  cheese  in  water  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  called  j/a^ma,  being  prepared  from  coa- 
gulated milk,  or  yusrnrt ;  but  the  fashionable  intoxicat-^ 
ing  drink  is  an  ili-tasted  and  very  strong  beer,  or  busa, 
brewed  of  ground  millet.  Many  persons  also  drink  a 
spirituous  liquor,  /rrrrt^/,  which  the  Tartar  mountaineers 
distil  from  various  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  plums.  It 
is  also  extracted  from  sloes,  dogberries,  elder-berries, 
and  wild  grapes,  but  never  from  the  common  cherry, 
Tliey  likewise  boil  the  expressed  juice  of  apples  and 
pears  into  a  kind  of  marmalade,  bekmessy  of  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  or  that  of  grapes  into  nardenk^  as  - 
it  is  called  ;  the  latter  preparation  is  a  favourite'deli- 
cacy,  and  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Tartars  of  the 
steppes  ;  henee  great  quantities  of  it  are  imported  in 
deal  casks  from  Anatolia,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting:  it  into  brandy. 

In  Cfmsequcnce  of  their  temperate,  simple,  and  care*^ 
less  habits,  the  warm  clothing  wliich  they  wear  through- 
out the  summer,  and  the  little  fatigue  which  they  un- 
dergo, the  Tartars  are  liable  to  few  diseases,  and,  in 
particular,  are  generally  exempted  from  the  intermit- 
tent and  bilious  remittent  fevers  which  commonly  prove 
so  fatal  to  foreigners  and  new  settlers  in  the  Krimea. 
Indeed,  few  disorders,  except  the  itch  and  rheumatism, 
prevail  among  them,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  vi- 
gorous  old  age.  The  true  leprosy,  which  is  by  the 
Ural  Kozaks  termed  the  Krimean  disease^  never  occurs  1^'''^"*'* 
in  this  peninsula.  *  25u* 

As  a  mistress- market  must  be  a  curious  subject  lo  the  >rarket  for- 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  give  a- specimen  Circassiaiv 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on  at  Throdosia,  xh^^^^S-. 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Keelman,  a  German  merchant,  as 
related  by  Mrs  Guthrie.  •*  The  fair  Circassians, "  says 
Mr  Keelman,  "  of  whom  three  were  offered  me  for  sale 
in  1768,  were  brought  from  their  own  Camber  into 
mine  (as  we  all  lodged  in  the  same  inn),  one  after  an- 
other, by  the  Armenian  merchant  who  had  to  dispose  of 
them.  The  first  was  very  well*  dressed,  and  had* her 
face  covered  in  tlie  oriental  style.  She  kissed  my  hand 
by  order  of  the  master,  and  then  walked  backward  and 
forward  in  the  room,  to  show  me  her  fine  sliape,  her 
pretty  small  foot,  and  her  elegant  carriage.  She  next 
Ufted  up  her  veil,  and  absolutely  surprised^  me  by  her 
extreme  beauty.  Her  hair  was  fair,  with  fine  large 
blue  eyes,  her  nose  a  little  aquiline,  with  pouting  red 
lips.  Her  features  were  regular,  her  complexion  fiair 
and  delicate^  and  her  cheeks  covered  with  a  fine  nata*- 
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ral  vermilion,  of  which  she  took  care  to  convbce  me 
by  rubbing  thera  hard  with  a  cloth.  *  Her  neck  I 
thought  a  little  too  long ;  but,  to  make  amends,  the 
finest  bosom  and  teeth  in  the  world  set  off  the  other 
charms  of  this  beautiful  slave,  for  whom  the  Armenian 
asked  4000  Turkish  piasters  (about  800/.  sterling),  but 
permitted  me  to  feel  her  pulse,  to  convince  me  she  was 
in  perfect  health  ;  after  which  she  was  ordered  away, 
when  the  merchant  assured  me,  that  she  was  a  pure 
virgin  of  18  years  of  age. 

^*  I  was  more  surprised  than  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  perfect  indifference  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Theodosia  beheld  tliis  traffic  in  beauty,  that  had  shock- 
ed me  so  much,  and  at  their  assuring  me,  when  I  seemed 
affected  at  the  practice,  that  it  was  the  only  method 
which  parents  had  of  bettering  the  state  of  tlieir  hand- 
some daughters,  (testified  at  all  events  to  the  haram  ;  for 
that  the  rich  Asiatic,  gentleman  who  pays  4000  piasters 
for  a  beautiful  mistress,  treats  and  prizes  her  as  an  earth- 
ly houri,  in  perfect  conviction  that  his  success  with  the 
houris  of  Paradise  entirely  depends  on  his  behaviour  to 
the  sisterhood  on  earth,  who  will  bear  testimony  against 
him  in  case  of  ill  usage ;  in  short,  that,  by  being  dispo- 
sed of  to  rich  mussulmans,  tliey  were  sure  to  live  in  af- 
fluence and  ease  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  in  a  state  by 
no  means  degrading  in  Maiiometan  countries,  where 
their  prophet  has  permitted  the  seraglio.  But  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  their  own 
native  mountains,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  beauty 
to  escape,  their  lot  was  comparatively  wretched,  as 
those  rude  chieftains  have  very  little  of  either  respect 
or  generosity  towards  the  fair  sex. "  * 

RUST,  the  calx  or  oxide  of  a  metal,  iron,  for  in- 
stance, formed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  corroding 
and  dissolving  its  superficial  parts  by  some  menstruum. 
Water  is  the  great  instrument  or  agent  in  producing 
rust ;  and  hence  oils,  and  other  fatty  bodies,  secure 
metals  from  rust ;  water  being  no  menstruum  for  oil, 
and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its  way  through  it. 
Almost  all  metals  are  liable  to  rust.  The  rust  of  iron 
IS  not  merely  an  oxide  of  that  metal ;  it  contains,  be- 
sides, a  portion  of  carbonate. 

RUSTIC,  in  Arclutecture^  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.     See  Architbcture. 

Rustic  Gods^  dii  rustici^  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  those  who  presided  over  agriculture, 
&c.  Varro  invokes  tlie  12  dii  consentes^  as  Uie  princi- 
pal among  the  rustic  gods ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Besides  these  12 
arch-rustic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  lesser  ones  ; 
as  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Tutelina,  Fulgor,  Sterculius, 
Mellona,  Jugatinus,.Collinu8,  Vallonia,  Terminus,  Syl- 
vanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons ;  and  gives  the  em- 
pire over  all  the  rustic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 

Rustic  Order^  that  decorated  with  rustic  quoins, 
rustic  work,  &c. 

Rustic  W&rk,  is  where  the  stones  in  the  face,  &c.  of 
.a  building,  instead  of  being  smooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTREy  in  Herddry^  a  bearing  of  a  diamond 
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shape,  pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round 
hole.     See  Heraldry. 

RUT,  in  hunting,  thevenery  or  copulation  of  deer. 

RUT  A,  Rue;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  26th  order,  MuUisUiqtue.     See  Botany  Index. 

Rue  has  a  strong  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pe- 
netrating taste :  the  leaves,  when  fuU  of  vigour,  are  ex- 
tremely acrid,  insomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blister  theskin, 
if  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicinal  vir« 
tues,  they  are  power^iy  stimulating,  attenuating,  and 
detergent ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  they 
quicken  the  circulation,  dissolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obstructions  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  promote  the 
fluid  secretions.  The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  vir- 
tues of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  ita  praises ;  par-t 
ticularly  of  the  essential  oil,  and  the  distilled  water  co- 
hobated  or  re-distilled  several  times  from  fresh  parcels  of 
the  herb.  Afler  extravagantly  commending  other  wa- 
ters prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rUe,  that  the  greatest  conomendations  he  can  be- 
stow upon  it  fall  short  of  its  merit :  ^^  What  medicine 
(says  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for  promoting  sweat 
and  perspiration,  for  the  eure  of  the  hysteric  passion 
and  ef  epilepsies,  and  for  expelling  poison  ?  "  Wliat- 
ever  service  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two  last  cases,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  its  use  in  the  others :  the  cohobated  wai> 
ter,  however,  is  not  the  most  efficacious  preparation  of 
it.  An  extract  made  by  rectified  spirit  contains  in  a 
small  compass  the  whole  virtues  of  the  rue,  this  men* 
struum  taking  up  by  mfudon  all  the  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing  in  distilla- 
tion. With  water,  its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth 
arise ;  the  bitterness,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
pungency,  remaining  behind. 

Ruta  BagOf  or  Swedish  turnip.  For  the  mode  ot 
cultivation,  see  Agriculturv  Index. 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  being  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  those  of  Samuel ;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  person  whose  story  is  here 
principally  related.  In  this  story  are  observable  the 
ancient  nghts  of  kindred  and  redemption;  and  the 
manner  of  buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceasedi 
with  other  particulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity. 
The  canonicalness  of  this  book  was  never  disputed ; 
but  the  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of 
the  history  it  relates.  Ruth  the  Moabitess  is  found  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour.     Matth.  i.  5. 

RUTILUS.    See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index, 

RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contraction  Ruglen,  the 
head  borough  of  the  nether  ward  of  Lanarkshire  in  Soot- 
land,  is  situated  in  N.  Lat.  55^51',  and  W.  Long. 
4*^  13' ;  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Glasgow,  and 
nine  west  of  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can  lay 
greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Maitland^ 
in  his  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  92, 
tells  us,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  King  Reuther,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name ;  and  a  tradition  of  the  same 
import  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  But  without, 
laying  any  stress  on  tl^  authority  of  tradition,  which  is 
often  false  and  always  doubtful,  we  find>  firom  several 
original  charters  still  preserved,  that  it  was  erected  into 
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ti  royal  borougb  by  KiBg  David  I.  about  die  year 
1136. 

The  territory  under  (he  jurisdictioB  of  tbe  borougU 
was  externa ve,«iid  the  inhaJMtantsetij^iyed  many  distin* 
!guished  privfleges,  wkich  were  however  gradually  wrest* 
ed  from  tfiem,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Glas- 
gow, wbich  in  latter  times  rose  into  consequence  by 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  ancient  dimensions  of 
the  place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  tbe  fields  and  gar* 
dens  towards  tke  east,  tbe  foundations  of  houses  are  oc- 
casionally discovered.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced  sixe, 
consisting  but  of  one  principal  street  and  a  few  lanes, 
and  containing  about  16S1  inhabitants.  - 

About  150  yards  to  the  south  of  the  maia  street  is 
a  kind  of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  DinsHfykes^  A 
circumstance  which  befel  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle 
of  Langside,  has  ever  since  cenb'nued  to  dMuacterise 
this  place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  oj^oibrium.  Her 
majesty,  during  the  battle,  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
about  a  mile  from  Rutherglen.  She  no^ooner  saw  her 
army  defeated  than  she  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the 
south.  Dtn»-dykes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two: 
rustics,  who  were  at  that  instant  cutting  grass  hard  by, 
seeing  her  inajc^ty  fleeing  in  baste,  rudely  attempted  to 
intercept  her,  and  tlureatened  to  cut  her  in  pieces  with 
their  scythes  if  she  presumed  to  proceed  a  step  further. 
Neither  beauty*  nor  even  royalty  itself,  can  at  all  times 
secure  the  unfortunate  when  they  have  to  do  wiUi  the 
unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  Relief,  however,  was  at 
hand ;  and  her  majesty  proceeded  in  her  flight. 
.  Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Back^row  stood  the 
castle  pf  Rutherglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  foundation  of  the  town.  This 
ancient  fortress  underwent  several  sieges  during  the  un« 
happy  wars  in  the  days  of  King  Rol^rt  Bruce,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  strength  until  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side  ;  soon  after  which  it  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Uie  regent,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Hamilton  family, 
in  whose  custody  it  then  was.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  are  now  erased,  and  the  site  converted  into 
dwelling'houses  and  gardens. 

.  The  church  of  Rutherglea,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon*Gothic  style,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  trans- 
actions, in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  tlie  year 
1297  (Henry's  Life  of  WaUace,  book  vi.  verse  862.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  baiguned  with  the  Eng- 
lish to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion.  (Life 
of  Wallace,  book  xi.  verse  796.)  This  ancient  buiki- 
ing  having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  1794,  pulled 
down,  and  one  of  a  modem  style  was  erected  in  its 
place.  Buried  in  the  area  were  found  vast  quantities 
of  human  bones,  and  some  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  in  Britain  possesses  a  political 
constitution  or  sett  more  free  and  unembarrassed  than 
Ru^erglen.  It  was  anciently  under  the  influence  of  a 
self-elected  magistracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office 
without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  ex- 
cited the  burgesses,  about  themiddle  of  the  last  century, 
to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu- 
nity who,  at  that  period,  possessed  the  power  of  reform- 
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ing  the  abuses  that  had  long  prevailed  in -die  manage-  ^^^c^* 
ment  of  the  borough,  were  much  assisted  in  their  exer-    S^^^* 
tions  by  a  Mr  David  Spens,  town-clerk,  a  gentleman  Euystk. 
unbiassed  by  false  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with  y.    _ 
a  high  d^ree  of  true  patriotism.   Great  opposition  was 


at  first  made  to  the  reform ;  but  the  plan'  adopted  by 
the  burgesses  was  wisely  laid,  and  was  prasecuted  with 
ttnremtttjng  asiiidttity.  They  were  proof  against  the 
influence  and  bribery  of  a  party  that  struggled  to  con-^ 
^iwie  the  old  practice ;  and  having  «t  length  surmount- 
ed levery  difficulty,  they  formed  a  new  constitution  or 
sett  for  the  borough,  whidi,  in  1671 »  ^f^  approved  of 
by  all  the  iohabiUnts  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  in- 
serted in  the  records  of  the  general  convention  of  the 
royal  boroughs  of  Scothuid. 

Rutherglen,  in  conjunction  with  Glasgow,  Renfrew; 
aod  Dumbarton,  sends  a  member  to  the  British  pariia- 
nent.  The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  attend- 
ed, and  have  long  been  iamous  fora  great  show  of  horses 
of  the  Lanarkshire  breed,  which  are  esteemed  the  best 
draught  horses  in  Britain.  The  inhi^itanU  of  this  b<^* 
roug^  still  retain  some  customs  of  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity. One  of  these  is  the  mahing  of  Hutkerghn  sour 
cakes.  The  operation  is  attended  with  same  peculiar 
rites,  which  kttd  us  to  conclude  that  tbe  practice  is  of 
Ptegan  origin.  An  account  of  these  rites  is  given  in 
Ure*s  History  of  Rudber^len  and  Kilbride,  p.  94.  ^from 
whence  we  have  taken  theabove  account  «Sf  this  place, 
and  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recismmend  to  ^e  at^i.: 
tention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  arefond  of  natural  and' 
local  history,  being  ]iersuaded  that  they  will  find  it  to- 
be  both  an  useful  and  entertaining  performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  is  tbe  smallest  county  m  Eng- 
land, being  but  40  miles  in  circun^i^ence  ;  in  which 
are  two  towns,  48  parishes,  and  in  IBIl,  S402  houses, 
and  16,580  inhabitants.  However,  for  qualhy  it  may 
be  compared  withtmy  other  county ;  the  air  being  good, 
and  the  soil  fisrtile  both  for  tillage  and  pastures ;  and 
it  not  only  affi>rds  plenty  of  com,  but  feeds  a  great 
number  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  well  watered 
with  brooks  ahd  rivulets;  and  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Weland  and  the  Wash.  It  is  bound^  on  the  east 
by  Lincolnshire;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Welam),- 
which  parts  it  from  Northamptonshire;  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  Leicestershire.  It  has  only  two 
market«towns ;  namely,  Okeham,  where  the  assizes  and 
sessions  are  held,  and  Uppingham.  ' 

liUYSGH,  Frbderic,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ana- 
tomists of  which  Holland  can  boast,  was  bom  at  the 
Hague  in  1 638.  After  making  great  piogress  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  prosecuted  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  studied  next  at  Frmiekes, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Ho 
then  returned  to  the  Hague  ;  ai)d  marrying  in  1664, 
dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  his  profession. 
In  1665  he  published  a  treatise,  entided  Dilucidatio  va/- 
mtkimm  de  varus  Ufmpkatkis  et  ladeis  ;  which  raised ' 
bis  reputation  so  high,  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Amsterdam.  This  honour  he  accepted  with 
the  more  pleasure,  because  hisskuationat  Amsterdam 
would  give  him  easy  access  to  every  requisite  Mp  for 
cultivating  anatomy  and  natural  history.  After  he  set« 
tied  in  Amsterdam,  he  was  perpetually  engaged  in  d»« 
sectnig  and  in  examining  with  the  most  inquisitive  eye 
the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.   He  improved  the 
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BciezYce-ofdnatomy  by  nev^ discoveries ;  in  particular,  he 
found  out  a  iray  to  preserve  dead  bodies  many  years 
from  putrefaction.  His  anatomical  collection  was  curi* 
ous  and  valuable. .  He  had  a  series  of  foetuses  of  all 
shcst  from  the  length  of  tho  little  finger  to  tlvat  of  a 
new-born  infant*  He  Imd  also  bodies  of  full  grmvn  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  and  a  vast  number  of  animals  almost  of 
every  specie&  on  die  globe,  besides  a  great  many  other  , 
natural  puriosities.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  in  hi^ 
tour  tlirough  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  visited  Huysch^  \ 
and  was  so  charmed  witli  his  convcrsatron,  tliat  lie  pass- 
ed whole  days  witli  him ;  and  when  the- hour  of  depajr- 
lure  came,  he  left  him  with  regret*  lie  set  so  higlTH 
value  on  lluysch*s  cabinet  of  curiosities,  that  wlien  ha 
returned  to  Holland  in  1717*  he  purchased  it  for  SO^OOQi 
florins,  and  sent  it  to  Petersburgb.  v 

In  1685  he  was  made  professor  of  medicine,  an  office 
which  lie  discharged  with  great  ability.  Id  172S  he 
j^ot  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
Tlie  year  before  this  misfovtune  happened  lie  h^  been 
deprived  of  his  sou  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  welL 
f^killed  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  hia 
father  in  ius  discoveries  and  publications.  Ruysch.*s  fa- 
mily now  consisted  only  of  his  youngest  daughter.  This 
lady  had  been  early  inspired  with  a  passion  for  anatomy, 
the  favourite  science  of  her  father  and  brother,  and  had 
studied  it  with  success.  She  was  therefore  well  qualified 
to  assist  her  father  in  forming  a  second  collectipn  of  cu- . 
riosities  in  natural  historyand  anatomy,  which  he  began 
to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  purchased  the 
first.  Ruysch  is  said  to  have  been  of  so  healthy  a  con- 
stitution, thai  though  he  lived  to  tlie  age  of  93,  yet 
during  that  long  period  lie  did  not  labour  under  the  in- 
firmities of  disease  above  a  month.  From  the  time  he 
broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  disabled  from  walking 
without  a  support ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour  both  of 
niind  and  body  without  any  sensible  alteration,  till  in 
1731  his  strength  at  once  deserted  liim*  He  died  on 
the  522d  of  February  the  same  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  4to. 

The  style  of  his  writings  is  simple  and  concise,  but 
sometimes  inaccurate..  Instruction,  and  not  ostentation, 
seems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  imdoubtedly 
made  many  discoveries ;  but  from  not  being  sufficient- 
ly conversant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomists,  he 
published  as  discoveries  what  had  been  known  before. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727  elected  him 
a  member  in  place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  wasJate- 
ly  deceased.  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sor 
ciety  of  London. 

RUYSCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be« 
longing  to  the  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  andiiathe. 
natural  method,  ranking  with  those  tliat  are  doubtful.^ 
See  BoTAiiY,  Index. 

RUYTER,  MacfiAEL  Adrian,  a  distinguished  na? 
val  officer,  was  born  at  Elessingue,  a  town  of  Zealand, 
in  1607*  He  entered  on  a  seafaring  life  when  he  was., 
only  M  years^old,  and  was  first  a.cabin«boy.  While  he 
advanced  successively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  master,  and 
captain,  he  acquitled  himself  with*abilityrand  honour  in^. 
all  these  employments.  He  repulsed  the  Irish,  who  at- 
tempted to  take  Dublin. out  of  the  hands  of  the  £ng- 
liah«  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Um,t0  Brazil.  He. was  ui^n  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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rear-admiral,  and  sent  to  assist  the  Portugudse  agamst 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  he  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  such  unques- 
tionable proois  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguese 
monardi  the  warmest  nppla^ise.  His  gallantry  was 
still  more  conspicuous  before  Stilee,  a  town  of  Bari>.iry; 
With  one  single  vessel  ha  sailed  through  tlie  roads  of 
that  place,  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  corsairs  who 
came  to  attack  him. 

In  1653  a  squadron  of  70  vessels  was  despatched 
against  the  English  under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp« 
liuyter,  who  accompanied  tlie  admiral  in  this  expedi-« 
tion,  seconded  him  witli  great  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battlea  which  the  Ivnglish  so  gloriously  won.  He 
was  afterwards  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
be  captured  several  Turkish  vesselr.  In  1659  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his 
war  wjth  the  Swedes ;  and  he  not  only  maintained  hie 
former  reputation,  but  even  raised  it  higlier.  As  the 
reward  of  his^  services,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  Him  a  pension.  In  166J  he  run  asliore  a* 
vessel  belonging  to  Tunis,  released  40  Christian  slaves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunhians,  and  reduced^the  Al-^ 
gerine  corsairs  to  submission*  His  country,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  her  gratitude  for  such  illustrious  services,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  andcommaader  in  chief* 
To  the  latter  dignity,  the  highest  that  could  be  confer^ 
red  upon  him,  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  signal  victory 
which  lie  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672,  about  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Holland.  The  battle  was  main» 
tained  between  the  English  and  Dutch  with  the  ob- 
stinate bravery  of  nations  wliich  were  accustomed  to  dis-^ 
pute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Iluyter  having  thus  made 
liimself  master  of  tlie  sea,  conducted  a  fleet  of  Indiamen 
safely  intotlie  Texel ;  thus  defending  and  enriching  his 
country,  while  it  had  become  the  prey  of  hostile  invad- 
ers. The  next  year  he  had  three  engagcnieirfs  with- 
the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  whicli)  if  possible, 
his  bravery  was  still  more  distinguislied  than  ever*. 
D*Estrees,  tlie  French  vice-admiral,  wrote  to  Colbert  in 
these  words :  "  I  would  purchase  with  my  life  the  glory 
of  De  Ruy  ter.  '*  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  triumphs 
which  he  had  so  honourably  won.  In  an  engagement' 
with  tlie  French  fleet  off  thecoast  of  Sicily,  he  lost  the 
day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Am- 
stccdam,  and  a  magnificent  roonumentio  his  memory 
w^as  these  erected  by  the  command  of  the  states-general. . 
The  Spanisli  council  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  transmitteda  patent  investing  him  with  that  digni- 
ty ;  but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  some  person  was  congratulating- Louis  XIV.. 
upon  De  Ruyter's  deatl>,  telling  him  he  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enany ;  he  replied,  **  Every  one 
must  be  sorry  at  the  death  of  so  great  a  man.  " 

RYE.    See  Seca ljs^  Botaxy.  Iruiex  ;.  and  also  A- 
omcuLTURE  Index. 

RrE'Grass.    See  Agriculture  Index.. 

Rye,  a  town  in  Susse:s  with  two  markets  on  Wed* 
nesdays  ^d  Saturdays,  but  no^fair.  It  is  one  of  Om 
cinque-ports ;  is  a  handsome  well«built  place,  governed, 
by  a  mayor  and  jurau,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  has  a  church  built  with  stone,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  consists  of  three  streets^  paved  with  stone.. 
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One  side  of  the  toven  lias  been  walled  in,  and  the  other 
h  guarded  by  the  sea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  h  a  place 
of  considertible  trade  in  the  shipping  way.  Irrom  thence 
large  quantities  of  com  are  exported,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fishenncru  It  is  S4  miles  south-^east  by 
south  of.  Tuubridge,  and  64«  from  London.  Tlw  inoirth 
of  the  harbour  is  of  late  cholced  ap  with  sand ;  but,  if 
«e)l  opened,  it  wouki  be  a  good  station  for  privateers 
that  cniiee  againet  the  French.  Population  in  181 !» 
£68  K     £.  Long,  a  5a  N.  tat.  51.  a 

RYMEll,  Thomas,  Bsq.  the  author  of  the  Fcsdera^ 
was  bom  in  the  north  of  £hgland,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
■cboJar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Orliy 's 
4nny  and  at  length  was  appointed  historiographer  to 
'King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shadwdl.  He  wrote  A 
View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age,  and  afterwards 
published  a  tragedy  named  Edgar,  For  a  critie  he  was 
certainly  not  well  qualified*  for  he  wanted  oandour ; 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  em,  idio  could 
condemn  Shidcespeare  with  such  rigid  severity.  His 
•tragedy  will  show,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
ioo  means  equal  to  those  wiiose  poems  he  has  publicly 
censured,  ^ut  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appelhuion 
Qf,poei  or  ^ri^fc,  as  an  antiquarian  and  historian  liis  me- 
moiy'wiil  loiig<be  preserved.  His  FtederUf  which  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  publie  transacticms,  treaties,  Sic.  of 
the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  esteemed 
one  of  our  most  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and  is 
tifteaer  referred  to  by  the  best  English  historians  than 
nerhaps  any  other  boolean  the  language.  4twas.pub- 
lishedat  lK>Bdo|i  in  the  beginamgof  Uie  18th  century 
ia  17  volumes  foiio.  Three  volumes  more  were  added 
by  Sanderson  after  Rymer*s  death.  The  whole  were  re- 
printed at  the  JMague.in  10  vok  ki  1739.  They  were 
abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  aad  inseited  inXe  Clerc's 
BibUatheque^  a  translation-of  which  was  made  by  Ste« 
pben  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  173 1« 
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Rymer  died  14th  December  1713,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church  of*  St  Clement's  Danes.    Sajpno  *i^yJ|ieV . 
sfiedmens  of  his  poetry  are  preserved  •in  the  6rst  vo^..  \ 

lume  of  Mr  Nichol'a  Select  CoUeotian^f  Miscellane- 
ous. Poems,  1780. 

RYNCHOPS,  a  femis  lof  4>irds  belonging  to  the 
order  ofanseres.    -See  O^ySktmoXoar  Index* 

RYOT^,  in  the  policy  of  Uiodostan,  the  modera 
name  by  which  Uie  renters  of  knd  •are'distingubhed. 
They  hold  their  posaessions  by  a  lease,  whidi  may  be 
considered  as  perpetual,  and  ot  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient 
surveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  so 
long  established,  and  accords  so  well  with  the  ideas  of 
the  natives,  concerning  the  distinction  of  casts,  and  the 
functions  sJlotted  to  each,  that  it  has4>een  invariably 
maifitained  in  all  the  provinces  subject  either  to  Maho- 
metans or  iSuropeans ;  and  to  both  it  serves  as  the  ba- 
sis on  which  their  whole  system  of  finance  is  founded. 

RespectiM  the  precise  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
ryots  of  Hindostan  held  theirpossessions,  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion;  the  chief  of  which  are  ytty  im- 
partially delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  Appendix  of 
Robertson's  Historiteal  Bisquisition,  iac.  concemiDg 
India,  p.  345.;  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  mterested  in  this  subject  of 'finance. 

RYSWICK,  a  large  vUlage  in  Holland,  seated  lie« 
tween  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  afidace,  ^hich  stands  about  a  quarter  of« 
mile  farther.  It  isa  ^rery  noble  atnicture,  all  of  hewn 
stone,  of  ^reat  extent  in  IrOAt,  but  porhaps  not  proper- 
tionably  lugh.  It^  adorned  with  a  marble  staircase, 
marble  floors,  aad  a  magnificent  tmace*  There  is  a 
good  prospect  of  it  from  the  canal  between -Delft  and 
the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con- 
cluded here  in  1697  between  £n|^d,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France  and  Spain.  £.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lau 
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C  f,  or  s,  the  ISthletter  and  14th  consonant  of  our 
^  '  alphabet ;  the  sound  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  pa- 
htte  and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open ;  with  such  a  configu- 
nation  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  somewhat  sibilous  and  hissing.  Its  sound, 
however,  varies ;  being  strong  in  some  words,  as  ihU, 
Mat, -Ac.  and  soft  in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as 
mui6,^imet  &e»  It-is  generally. doubled  at  the  end  of 
words,  wherdlyy  they  become  hard  and  harsh,  as  in  kiu^ 
1o$$9  &c^  In  some  worda^t  is  silent,  as  ufe,  island,  vis" 
couiUr&c*  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  character 
/  is  generallv  used  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  short  $  at  the  end. 
In  abbreviation,  S  stands  for  tocietoi  or  swsiMj  as, 


ll«  S.  S.  f6r  regia  societnti$  sodas,  u  e.  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  medicinal  prescriptions,  S.  A.  signi- 
fies secunduni-Oftem,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art : 
And  in  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S  atands  for  Sexlvs; 
S.*P.  for  Spurius;  S.  C.  for  semUus  consuUum  ;  S.  l\ 
Q.  R«  for  senatus  pcptdusque  Momanus  g  S.  S.  S*  for 
stratum  svperUraium,  u  e*  one  layer  above  another  al- 
ternately; S.V.B.E.B.Q.V.  for  <ii»^JMie  01^,1^0 
fuojue  valeo,  «  form  ysed^A  Oicero*s  time,  in  tjh^  be- 
ginning of  letten.  Uaed  as  a  numeral,  S  anciently  de* 
noted  seven;  in  the  Italian  muAc,  S  signifieiB  soh^ 
And  in  books  of  navigation,  S  stands  for.south ;  S.  & 
for  south-east;  S.  W.  for  south-west;  S.  S.  £.  for 
aouth  south-east;  S.  S.  W.  for  south  south-west,  &c. 
SAAVEDtlA,  MiCHASL  oe  CsR-VAifTBS,  a  cele- 
brated Spanish  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  bomjit  Madrid  in  the^^ear  1541«^  Frpm 
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•■^'•^'^  hiB  infancjr  he  was  fond  of  books ;  but  be  applied  him- 
'    '  v       '  self  wholly  to  books  of  entertainment,  such  as  novela 
.  ^       and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  especially  Spanish  and  j^talian 
authors*     From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  serve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at 
Rome  ;  or  eke  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  as 
he  did  some  years  under  the  Yictorious  banners  of  Mar-) 
CO  Antonio  Colonna.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  foitght  in  the  year  1571 ;  in  which  he  either 
}ost  his  left  hand  by  the  shot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had 
it  so  maimed  that  he  lost  the  use  of  it.     After  this,  he 
>vas  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.    Then  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himself  to  the  writing 
^f  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  he  composed  several, 
all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  act- 
ed with  great  applause.    In  the  year  1584  he  published 
his  Galatea,  a  novfl  in  six  books;  which  he  presented 
to  Ascanio  Colonnn,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  wit.     But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greatest  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  history  of  Don  Quixote;  the  first  part  of 
wMeh  was  prfaited  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1605.    This 
is  a  satire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry ;  and  the  prin- 
eipal,  if  not  the  sole,  end  ofit  was  to  destrov  the  repu« 
tation  of  those  books  which  had  so  infatuated  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind,  and  especially  those  of  the  Spanish 
fiation.     This  work  was  universally  read ;  and  the  most 
eminent  painters,  tapestry- workers,  engravers,  and  scul- 
ptors, have  been  employed  in  representing  the  history 
of  Don  Quixote.    Ccr\'antes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob- 
tained the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap- 
probation.    As  King  Philip  III.  was  standing  in  a  bal- 
cony of  hii  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country, 
be  observed  a  student  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
panares  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time 
breaking  off,  and  beating  his  forehead  with  extraordi- 
nary tokens  of  pleasure  and  delight :  upon  which  the 
king  said  to  those  about  him,  "  Tliat  scholar  is  either 
mad,  or  reading  Don  Quixote:**  the  latter  of  which 
proved  to  be  the  case.   But  virttis  laudntur  et  aiget :  not- 
withstanding the  vast  applause  liis  book  everywhere  met 
with,  he  had  not  interest  enough  to  procure  a  small  pen- 
sion, for  he  could  scarcely  keep  himself  from  starving. 
In  the  year  1615,  he  published  a  second  pairt;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  b)/  the  presumption  of  some  scrib- 
bler, who  had  published  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.    He  wrote  also  several  novels ;  and  amon^ 
the  rest,  **  Tlie  Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda.  ^ 
He  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finished  it  but  just  before  his  death ;  for  he  did  not  live 
to  see  It  published.    His  sickness  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  himself  was  able  to  be,  and)  actually  was,  his 
own^  historian.     At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the 
Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  he  represents  him- 
self on  horseback  updn  the  road,  and  a  student,  who  had 
overtakenhim,e)igagedin  conversation  with  him:  "  And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illness  (says  he),  the  student 
soon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  saying  it  was  a  dropsy 
I  had  got ;  the  thirst  attending  which,  all  the  water 
of  the  o<5ean,  though  it  were  not  salt,  would  not  suffice 
lo  quench.    Therefore  Senior  Cervantes,  says  be,  you 
must  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat ; 
lor  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
tic.   1  have  been  told  the  same  by  others,  answered  I; 
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but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  thair  ITI  were  born 
to  do  nothing  else.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end;  and 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulse,  I  shall  have  finish- 
ed my  course  by  next  Sunday  at  the  farthest. — But  a- 
dieu,  my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die ;  and 
I  hope  to  see  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world*  as  hap«^ 
py  as  heart  can  wish. "  His  dropsy  increased,  and  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  him ;  yet  he  continued  to  say  and 
to  write  bon  mots.  He  received  the  last  sacrament 
on  the  18th  of  April  1616 ;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a 
dedication  of  the  Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda 
to  the  cond6  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  island  near  St  Eostatia  in  the  West  i^>jfNar# 
Indies.  It  is  a  steep  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  ^^'^^Ih 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent ^^  '** 
radns,  which  Ao  not  lie  any  time  on  the  soil,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  ex« 
traordinary  size.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifly  slaves,  here  raise  cotton,  spin  it, 
make  stockings  of  it,  and  sell  tliem  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns  *  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame-  • 
rica  there  is  no  blood  so  pure  as  that  of  Saba ;  the  wo- 
men there  preserve  a  freshness  of  complexion^  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 
Hiqipy  colony !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  between 
the  sky  and  sea,  it  enjoys  thj  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  storms  ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air» 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  simple  commodity, 
from  which  it  derives  ease  without  the  temptation  of 
riches ;  is  employed  in  labours  less  troublesome  than 
useful,  and  possesses  in  peace  all  the  blessings  of  mode- 
ration, health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace,  from  whence  the  philosopher  may  contemplates 
at  leisure  the  errors  and  passions  of  men,  who  come 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  strike  and  dash  themselves 
on  the  rich  coasts  of  America,  the  spoils  and  possession 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wrest- 
ing from  each  other :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  distance 
the  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics ;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  satisfied ;  wading  through  seas 
of  blood  to  amass  those  metals,  those  pearls,  those  dia- 
monds, which  are  used  to  adorn  the  oppressors  of  man- 
kind ;  loading  innumerable  ships  with  those  precious 
casks,  which  furnish  luxury  with  purple,  and  from 
which  flow  pleasures,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  de- 
bauchery. The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this 
mass  of  follies,  and  spins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

SAB.^ANS.    See  Sabians. 

SAB  AZIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  were  nocturnal  my- 
steries in  honour  6f  Jupiter  Sabazius.  All  the  initiated 
had  a  golden  kerpent  put  in  at  their  breasts,  and  taken 
out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  memory  of 
Jupiter's  ravishing  Proserpina  in  the  form  of  a  seT)>ent. 
Ther^  were  also  other  feasts  and  sacrifices  distinguish- 
ed by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras,  the  dei^ 
of  tlve  Persians,  and  of  Bacdius,  who  was  Uius  deno- 
minated by  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  Seventh  Day  Baptist?,^ 
a  sect  of  Anabaptists ;  thus  called,  because  they  ob-* 
served  the  Jewish  or  Saturday-Sabbath,  from  aj^r- 
suasion  that  it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tatoent  by  the  iostitution  of  any  other. 
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SABfrATIf,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signifies  reif. 
The  seventh  d&y  wa»  denominated  the  Sahhaihi  m  da^ 
^fresty  because  that  in  it  God  had  rested  fSrom  all  hn 
works  wliich  he  created  and  made.  From  that  time 
the  seventh  day  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious services;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  in- 
junction,  was  afterwards  observed  by  the  Hebrews  as 
a  holyday.  They  were  commanded  to  set  it  apart 
for  sacred  purposes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like- 
wise in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage. 

The  im|K>rtance  of  the  institution  may  be  gathered 
and  ^^^"^  ^^  different  laws  respecting  it.  When  the  ten 
commandments  were  published  ft'om  Mount  8inai  in 
tremendous  pomp,  the  laiv  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  placfe 
in  what  is  comtnonly  called  the  first  table,  and  by  sub- 
sequent statutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punished 
with  death.  Six  di^ys  were  allowed  for  the  use  find 
service  of  man ;  but  the  seventh  day  God  reserved  to 
himself,  and  appointed  it  to  be  observed  as  a  stated  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  spent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week ;  and  those  who  had  attenaed 
on  the  temple  service  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  same  time.  New  loaves  of  shew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion* of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-offer- 
ing, and  wine  for  a  libation,  were  offered.  The  Sab- 
bath, as  all  other  festivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  six  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 
3  and  ended  at  the  same  time  the  next  day. 
ae  of  its  Concerning  the  time  at  which  the  Sabbath  was  first 
itutioii.  instituted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  sanctificalion  of  the  seventh 
day,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  there  spoken  of 
}m(  w^%\f^n^  or  by  anticipation ;  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  ^e  Sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  the  children  of  Israel 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  support  this  opinion,  a  few  obser- 
vations, it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
rests  on  no  solid  foundation. 

It  cannot  easily  be  supposed  that  the  inspired  pen- 
man would  have  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  amongst  the  primeval  transactions,  if  such 
sanctification  had  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af- 
terwards. Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  criticism  have  established,  of^en  bring 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them- 
selves far  distant,  for  the  sake  of  giving  form  to  their 
discourse;  but  Moaes  appears  to  have  despised  all  such 
flimsy  refinements,  and  to  tiave  constructed  his  narrative 
in  great  conformity  to  the  series  of  events. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  religious  service 
practised  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  imme- 
JS*^^  diatdy  alter  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  fa- 
vour through  a  Mediator,  a  stated  form  of  public  wor- 
ship was  instituted,  which  man  was  reqfdred  to  observe, 
in  testimony^  not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea- 
tor, but  also^  of  \k\A faith  and  ho'pt  in  the  promise  made 
to  our  first  parents,  and  seen  afar  of.  Of  an  institution  y 
then,  so  grand  and  important,  no  circumstance  would  be 
omitted  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  it,  or  that  contri- 
butes to  render  the  observance  of  it  regular  and  solemn. 
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That  determined  times  are  i 
lebration  of  divine  service,  cannot  be  ^ 
the  conitittttion  of  man,  that  he  must  have  pa^icular^^^^^ 
times  set  apart  for  particular  services.    He  is  doomed  of  stated 
to  toil  and  labour;  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  days  for 
his  face ;  and  is  capable  of  performing  religious  du-*^«  P*'- 
tiei  only  in  ftuch  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  his  situ-  *"™*"<** 
ation  in  the  world.    If  stated  times  for  religious  solem- 
nilieshadnotbeenenjoined,  theconsequence  would  havie 
been,  that  such  solemnities  would  have  been  altogether 
neglected ;  for  experience  shows,  that  if  mankind  were 
left  at  liberty  when  and  how  oflen  they  should  per- 
form religious  offices,  these  offices  would  not  be  per* 
formed  at  all.    It  is  the  observation  of  holy  times  that 
preserves  the  practice  of  holy  services ;  and  without' the' 
frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  whi<ih  he  owes  to  God, 
and  in  a  short  time  no  vedtige  of  religion  would  be  found 
in  the  world.  e 

ri^   Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchsafed  his  OiijeciIon»^ 
ancient  people,  we  find  that  the  pious  observation  of  {^  ?"*  5"" 
holydays  was  jparticularly  insisted  upon ;  and  the  Sab-  Jon^of  tiM 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  keplTJioly,  in  the  most  solemn  Sabbath 
manner,  and  under  the  severest  penalties.    Can  it  then  consademL 
be  supposed  that  He  would  su^  numkind,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Mosaic  era,  to  remain  with- 
out an  institution  so  expedient  in  itself,  and  as  well  fitted^ 
to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it,  under  tlie  one  dispen-    . 
sation,  as  ever  it  could  be  under  the  other?    No ;  we 
have  every  imaginable  veason  to  conclude,  that  when  re- 
ligious services  were  enjoined,  relif^ious  times  were  ap* 
pointed  also;  for  the  one  necessarily  implies  the  other* 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  early  institution  ai  the  Sab- 
bath, that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  history  6f " 
the  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  swelled  the  Bible 
to  a  most  enormous  size,  had  the  sacred  historian  given 
a  particular  account  of  ail  the  transactions  of  those  times  % 
besides,  it  would  have  answered  no  end.  When  Mosea 
wrote  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  was  unnecessary  to  re- 
late minutely  transactions  and  institutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  r  accordingly  we  see,  that  his  nar- 
rative is  everywhere  very  concise,  and  calculated  only 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  most  important  fact8». 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  church^service  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  shall  find  that  what  is  called  the 
Ugal  dispensation,  at  least  the  liturgic  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  system,  but  a  collection  of  institutions  observed 
from  the  beginning,  and  republished  in  form  by  Moses* 
The  Scriptvres  inform  us  that  Cain  and  Abel  ofiered 
sacrifices ;  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other,  evi* 
dently  shows  that  stated  laws  respecting  the  service  had. 
then  taken  place.  ''  In  process  of  time, "  at  the  end  of 
the  dai/Sf  ^  Abel  brought  an  offering* '"  Here  waS' 
priest,  altar,  matter  of  sacrifice f  appointed  time,  motive  ta 
sacrifice,  atonement  made,  and  accepted*  The  distinction 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood,  and 
Noali's  sacrifice  immediately  af^er  his  deliverance,  with- 
out any  new  direction,  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the 
same  truth.  It  is  testified  of  Abraham,  by  God  him- 
self, that  he  kept  his  charge,  his  commandments,  his  sla» 
tutes,  and  his  laxvs.  These  expressions  comprehend  the 
various  branehes,  into  which  the  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
divided.  They  contain  the  moral  precepts,  affirmative 
and  negative,  the.mattcr of  religious  service,  a  body  of    j 
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laivg  to  direct  obedience,  aid  Ie*iy1iicli  man  was  to  con« 
'  form  his  conduct  in  every  part  •f  duly«  Agreeably  to 
this,  we  find  that  sacrifices  were  ofieied,  altars  and  pla- 
ces of  worship  consecrated,  and  the  Sabbath  also  men- 
tioned as  a  well-known  s<|lemnity,  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  expressly  taken  notice  of  at  the 
fall  of  manna ;  and  the  incidental  manner  in  which  k 
.is  thc^n  mentioned,  is  a  convinoing  proof  tliat  the  Israel- 
ites were  nastrangcrs  to  the  institution :  for  had  it  been 
•a  new  one,  it  must  hove  been  enjoined  in  a  positive  and 
.particular  manner,  and  tiie  nature  of  it  mast  have  been 
laid  open  and  ei^plained,  otherwise  *the  term  would 
have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

Xhe  division  of  time  into  xtyeehs^fx  periods  of  seven 
da]fB,  which  obtained  so  early  and  almost  universally^ 
,is  a  strong  indication  that  one  day  in  seven  was  alwa}^ 
distinguislied  in  -a  particular  manner.  IVeek^  *  and 
Hm>en  dayt^  are  in  scripture  kmguage  synonymous 
terms.  God  commanded  Noah,  leoeii  days  before  he 
entered  the  ark,  to  introduce  into  it  all  sorts  of  living 
creatures.  When  the  waters  of  theiiood  began  to  a- 
bate,  Noah  sent  forth  a  dove,  which,  finding  no-rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  returned  to  him.  After  seven  days 
he  sent  forth  the  dove  a  second  time,  and  again  she  re- 
lumed to  the  ark.  At  the  expiration  of  other  seven 
days  he  let  go  the  dove  a  third  time :  and  a  vceek  is 
4^poken  of  (Gen*  xxix.)  as  a  well-known  space  of  time. 

This  septenary  division  of  time  has  been,  from  tlie 
earliest  ages,  uniformly  observed  over  all  the  eastern 
nvorld.  The  Israelites,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Arabians,  and  Persians,  have  always  made  use  of  a 
week,  consisting  of  seven  days.  Ma^  vain  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  uniformity ;  but  a 
•practice  so  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  time 
been  instituted  from  the  beginning,  and  Jianded  Jowa 
by  tradition. 

Trom  the  same  source  also  must  the  ancient  heathens 
have  derived  their  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day.  That  they  had  such  notions  of  it  is 
evident  from  several  passages  of  tlie  Greek  poets  quot- 
ed by  Aristobulus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  oi'  A- 
lexondria,  and  Eusebius. 

— — S^d^jj,  /f^«f  nfttt^*     Hesiod. 
The  seventh,  Uie  sacred  day. 

'EsZi*fAoirn  y  ixiiTM  x«nAt/^ff,  if^«y  ii^«^.     HomcF* 
Afterwards  came  the  seventh,  the  sacred  day^ 

Again : 

On  the  seventh  Aay  all  things  were  cotilpleied. 

^fiOd^m  ift  rmXn^fUfti  «-«rr«  TtTvxr»u     Linus. 
A 11  things  were  made  perfect  on  the  seventh  day. 

That  they  likewise  held  "the  number  seven  in  high  es- 
timation has  been  shown  by  a  learned,  though  sometimes 
Fanciful,  author,  *  witli  such  evidence  as  to  enforce  con- 
viction.  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num- 
ber, TAxtrftu  ff(i«f,  iDorthy  of  veneration^  and  held  it  to  be 
fcrjfeci  and  most  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated 
it/ortunet  and  also  styled  it  voice^  sound,  muse^  because,  no 
doubt,  seven  distinct  notes  comprehend  the  whole  sc^e 
of  music,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  instrument  can 
^p,  but  must  return  from  the  seventh;  and  begin  figain 
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anew.  They  likewise  dea^ed  it  nAiir^tf^A^  tauSifg  io  ^ 
the  end.  Seven^  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  expreaied  *- 
by  a  word  that  primarily  signifies  J^/nrM,  completion^ 
sufficiency^  and  is  afiplied  to  a  toeekf  or  seven  days,  be- 
cause that  was  thejidl  time  employed  in  the  work  of 
^sreation ;  to  the  Sabbath,  because  on  it  all  tilings  were 
completed;  and  to  an  oath,  because  it  is  siij^cient  to  put 
an  end  to  all  strife.  This  opening  of  the  Hebrew  rool 
will  enable  us  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  those  expres- 
aions  of  the  heathens,  and  also  let  us  see  whence  tliey 
derived  their  ideas  and  modes  of  speaking,  and  tliat  the 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  at  the  creation,  though 
much  .perverted*  was  never  entirely  lost  by  them. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that^e  heatliens  bor- 
rowed the  notion  of  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day 
from  the  Jews.  But  thi9 opinion  will  not  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  considereid  that  the  Jews  wereheld  in 
the  greatest  contempt  by  the  surrounding  nations,  who 
«lerided  them  no  less  for  their  sabbaths  than  for  their  cir- 
cumcision. All  sorts  of  writers  ridiculed  thc^m  on  tliis 
account.  Seneca  charged  them  with  spending  the  se- 
venth part  of  their  time  in  sloth.  Tacitus  said,  that 
not  only  the  seventh  day,  but  also  the  seventh  year,  was 
unprofitably  wasted.  Juvenal  briiigs  forward  the  same 
charge ;  and  Persius  upbraided  them  with  their  recutita 
sabbata.  Plutarch  said  that  they  kept  it  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  TacituB  affirmed,  tliat  it  was  in  lumourof 
Saturn  ;  but  the  most  abominable  assertion  of  all  is 
that  of  Apion,  who  said  that  they  observed  the  Sab- 
bath in  memory  of  their  being  cured  on  that  day  of  a 
shameful  disease,  called  by  the  Egyptians  aabbo* 

Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objection  have 
contended,  that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of  seven 
days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 
the  J)ii  mfijorum  gentium,  might  bave  a  day  appropri- 
ated to  his  service.  But  if  suck  was  the  origin  of 
weeks,  how  came  the  great  and  ancient  ^oddeas  TV/- 
las  to  be  omitted  ?  She  was  worsliipped  by  tlie  early 
idolators  as  well  as  the  other  planets,  and  must  surely 
have  been  deemed  by  them  as  worthy  of  a  particular 
day  set  apart  to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who 
was  long  undiscovered,  afterwards  seen  but  occasion- 
ally, and  at  all  times  considered  as  of  malign  aspect. 
(See  Ukmphan.) 

Others  have  supposed,  that  as  the  year  was  divkied 
into  lunar  months  of  something  more  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  months  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phases  of  the  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
numy  weeks  of  seven  days.  But  this  supposition  is 
less  tenable  than  the  former.  The^phases  of  the  mooa 
are  not  so  predsely  marked-at  the  quarters  as  to  attract 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap- 
pearances of  one  montli  commonly  like  those  of  another. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  what  should  have  indu- 
ced the  earliest  observers  of  tlie  phases  of  the  moon  to 
divide  the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three, 
or  five,  or  seven.  Had  the  ancient  week  consisted  of  14 
days,  it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  that  its  lengtli  was  regulated  b^  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  because  the  shape  pf  that  iun^mary,  at  the 
end  of' the  second  quarter, is  very  precisely  marked;  but 
there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  present  hypothesis,  couhl 
have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  nudce  their  weeks  con- 
sist of  seven  days.    This  division  of  time;  therefore. 
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b*th.  can  be  acootuitcd  for  only  by  admitting  the  primeval 
*  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  related  by  Moses  in  tht 
book  of  Genesis.  That  institution  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  presenre  among  men  a  sense  of  religion ;  and 
a  it  was  renewetl  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  the  law, 
I  own-  and  its  obserrance  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties. 
It  was  accordingly  observed  by  them  with  more  or 
less  strictness  in  every  part  of  their  commonwenllh; 
and  there  is  none  of  the  institutions  of  tlicir  divine 
lawgiver  which,  in  their  present  state  of  dispers»ion^ 
they  more  highly  honour.  They  regai*d  it,  indeed, 
with  a  superstitious  reverence,  cail  it  their  xpoiisr^  their 
delight^  and  speak  of  it  in  the  most  magnificent  terms. 
They  Imve  oflcn  varied  in  tlieir  opinions  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, they  carried  their  respect  for  the  sabbath  so 
very  high,  that  they  would  not  on  that  day  defend 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But 
afterwards  they  did  not  scruple  to  stand  upon  their 
necessary  defence,  aUhough  they  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  on  their  operations. 
VVhen  our  Saviour  was  on  earth,  it  was  no  sin  to  loose 
a  beast  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  to  water ;  and  if 
he  had  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  they  pulled  him 
out :  but  now  it  is  absolutely  unlawful  to  give  a  crea* 
tare  in  that  situation  any  other  assistance  than  that  of 
food ;  and  if  they  lead  an  animal  to  water,  they  must 
take  care  not  to  let  the  bridle  or  haher  hang  loose, 
9  otherwise  they  are  transgressors, 
e  of  As  the  law  enjoins  rest  on  that  day  from  ril  servile 
-%'ing  employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
iu»?m  ^^^y  undertake  no  kind  of  woiit  on  Friday  but  such  as 
can  easily  be  accomplished  before  evening.  In  the  af- 
ternoon they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
bare  prepared  to  eat  the  day  foilon'ing.  They  after- 
wards set  out  a  table  covered  with  a  dean  cloth,  and 
place  bread  upon  it,  which  they  also  cover  with  anedter 
cloth ;  and  during  the  sabbath  the  table  is  never  moved 
out  of  its  place.  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  the 
women  light  the  sabbath  lamps,  which  hang  in  the 
places  where  they  eat.  They  then  stretch-  forth  their 
hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene- 
diction. '*  Blessed  be  thou,  O  God,  king  of  the 
world,  who  hast  enjoined  us,  that  are  sanctified  by  thy 
Commandments,  to  light  the  sabbath  lamp. "  These 
lamps  are  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  suspend^,  and  con- 
tinue to  bum  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  the  sabbath  well,  they  wash  their  hands 
and  laces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails,  begin- 
ning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the  second, 
then  thefiflh,  then  the  third,  and  ending  with  the  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  casts  the  parings  of  his  naSs  to^  the  ground^ 
he  is  rascahy  that  is,  a  tvicked  man;  for  Satan  has 
great  power  over  those  parings  of  nails ;  and  it  seems 
Uiey  are  of  great  use  to  the  wiziurds,  who  know  how 
to  employ  t&ni  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  m  the  earth,  he  is  tzedky  that  is,  ajWl  man :  if  he 
bums  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  chesidy  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  these 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  synagogue, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  soon  aa  prayers 
begin,  tiie  departed  souk  spring  out  of  the  purgaUHaal 
flamea,  and  (ave  liberty  to  cool  themsdv^  in  water 
while  die  sabbath  bats ;  for  irhicluvason  the  Jewa|)ni- 
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long  the  continuanee  of  it  as  much  as  they  catk ;  avid'  iKo  S*'«>«t^ , 

Itabhins  have  strictly  commanded  them  not  to  exhau^t^/    w    '  ' 

all  the  water  on  the  sabbath  day,  lest  those  miserable ' 

souls  should  by  that  means  be  dieprived  of  the  refreshing 

element.     When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  they 

return  home,  ainl  salute  one  another,  by  wishing  a  good 

saftbatln    They  then  sit  down  to  table.     The  master  of 

the  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  aod  lifting  up  \\\i 

hand,  says,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  (7 God  our  Lord,  king  , 

of  the  world,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.—* 

Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord>  king  of  the  world^ 

who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 

us  thy  holy  sabbatir;  and  of  thy  good  will  and  pleasure 

ha^t  lefl  it  to  u^  an  inlieritance,  tlie  memorial  of  thy 

wx)pks  of  creatron.     For  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  con* 

gregation  of  saints,  and  the  memorial  of*  the  coming- 

out  of  Egypt.     And  thou  hast  also  chosen  us  from  a'l 

other  people,  and  sanctified  us,  and  with  love  and  plea«> 

sure  hast  left  thy  holy  sabbath  an  inheritance.    Blessed  ^ 

be  thou,  O  God,  who  sanctifiest  the  sabbath. "    AfVer 

this  benediction  is  ended,  he  drinks^  and  gives  the  cu]f 

to  all  that  are  present.    He  then  removes  the  cloth, 

and  taking  bread,  says,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  oar 

Lord,  king  of  the  world,  who  bringest  bread  out  of 

the  earth. "     Then  lie  breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  and 

vk&o  gives  a  piece  of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  the  Jews  do  not« 
rise  so  early  aa^they  do  at  other  times;  thinking,  the- 
greater  pleasure  Shey  take^  on  that  day,  the  more  de^ 
voutly  they  keep  it.     When  they  come  into  the  syna- 
gogue, they  pray  as  usual,  only  the  devotions  are  some« 
what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  psalmody,  ih  ho-^- 
nour  of  the  sabbath.   Tlic  pentateuch  is  then  produced,  ^ 
and  seven  isections  of  it  are  read  in  order- by  scA'en  per-- 
sons  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Several  lessons  are  likewise ' 
read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  some  relation  tcK 
what  was  read^out  of  the  law.     After  morning  prayers 
they  return  to  their  houses^  and  eat  the  second  sabbath<< 
meal)  shoti'ing  every  token  of  joy,  m  honour  of  the  fes- 
tival.    But  \f  one  has  seen  any  thing  ominous  in  his 
sleep;  if  he  lias  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the'book  of  the 
law ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  o^  hi^^- 
house ;  that  his  teeth-  have  fallen  out ; — ^then  he  fast^ 
mitil  very  late  at  night,  for  all  such  dreams  are  bad  ones^ 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  tht;  synagogue,  and^ 
perform  the  evening  service,  adding  to  the  ordinary 

Srayers  some  lessons  that  respect  the  sabbath.   When  ther 
evottonal  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light- 
a  candle  resembling  f»» torch,  and  again  sit  down  to  eat. 
They  remain  eating  until  near  six,  and^hen  -the  master* 
of  the  family  takes- »  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  rc«» 
hearses  some  benedictioifs ;  after  wlach  he|)ours  a  lit- 
tle of  the  wine  upon  the  ground;  and  saysj  '*  Blessed  be 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine. "     Then  liolding  tho  cup  in  his  left 
hand)  with  the  right  he  takes abox  of  aweet  spic^,  an(> 
says,  **  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  hast  created 
various-  kinds  of  aweet*  spiees* "     He  smells  the  spicesy 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  rest,  that  they  may  do  the  - 
same*    He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and. 
going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
pronounces  arblessing^  With  the  ouptm;the'  left  hand, 
heexamineaiheright  in  the  same  manner..  Again,  hold-*^ 
ing  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearses  another  be-^ 
^^€tifi!D>  and  ai  the  same  ^e  poun  aomc  of  the  win% 
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onH[!hc  ground*  Afler  this  lie  prinks  a  little  of  it,  and 
^  then  hands  \%  about  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  iinidk 
what  remainfi.  In  this  manner  the  sabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  tkeir  ordinary  em- 
ployments. Those  who  meet  pay  their  eomplimeiKtip 
by  wishing  one  iEUiother  a  happy  week. 

The  Rabbins  have  reckoned  up  nine  and  thirty  pri- 
mary prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  observed  on  the 
sabbatic  festival-;  but  their  eircumstances  and  depend- 
ents, which  are  also  obligatory,  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  39 articles  are,  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to^ow; 
to  reap  ;  to  make  hay  ;  to  bind  up  sheaves  of  corn ;  to 
thrash  ;  to  winnow  ;  to  grind  ;  to  sift  meal ;  to  knead 
the  dough ;  to  bake ;  to  shear ;  to  whiten ;  tot:ond»  or 
card  wool ;  to  spin  ;  to  twine  or  twist ;  to  warp ;  to 
dye  ;  to  tie ;  to  unties  to  «ew ;  to  tear  or  pull  in  pieces ; 
to  build ;  to  pull  down ;  to  beat  with  a  hammer  ;  to 
diimt  or  fish ;  to  kill  a  beast ;  to  iay  it ;  to  dressit ;  to 
scrape  the  skin ;  to  tan  it ;  to  cut  leather ;  to  write ; 
to  scratch  out ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing ;  to  kindle  a 
'fire ;  to  extingvirii  it ;  to  carry  a  thing  from  place  to 
place;  to  expose  any  thing  jto  sale.  These«re  the  pri- 
mary prohibitions,  and  eadi  of  these  has  its  proper  oon- 
sequences,  whidh  amount  to  an  incredible  number;  and 
the  Jews  themselves  say,  that  if  they  could  keep  but 
two  sabbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  soon  be  deli- 
ij^red  out  of  all  their i^roubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  sabbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor 
tinder  what  circumstances,  he  sits  down ;  he  wiH  not 
stir  out  of  the  spot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he 
lies  there  ;  he  will  not  rise  up.  If  he  should  tumble 
.into  a  privy,  he  would  rest  tliere  :  he  would  not  be  ta- 
ken out.  (a).  If  he  sees  a  flea  skipping  upon  his  clothes, 
■lie  must  not  catcli  it.  If  it  bites  bim  he  may  only  re- 
move it  witb  his  hand ;  he  must  not  kill  it ;  but  a  louse 
meets  with  no  such  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  destroy- 
ed. He  must  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth, 
but  he  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow'^  tail.  A 
fresh  wound  must  not  be  boimd  up  on  the  sabbath  day; 
a  plaster  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  sore  may 
remain  on  it ;  but  if  it  falls  ofi,  it  must  not  be  put  on 
«new.  The  lame  may  use  a  staff,  but  the  blind  must 
not.  These  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
«aaie  nature,  are  observed  by  the  Jews  in  the  strictest 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  more  of  the 
practice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  consult  Buxtorfs 
Judaica  Stfnagoga^  chap.  x.  xi.  where  be  will  find  a 
complete  detad  of  their  customs  and  ceremom'es  on  the 
sabbath;  and  likovise  see  the  primary  prohibition! 
branched  out  into  their  respective  circumstances. 

As  the  seventh  day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish 
church,  in  memory  of  the  rest  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Fka^ 
raoh's  tyranny ;  so  ^le  first  day  of  the.  wedc  has  alwayg 
been  observed  by  the  Christian  church,  in  memory,  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Chtkt,  by  which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man*s  redemption  on  earth,  and  rescued 


him  from  the  donunion  of  bios  who  has  ^e  power  of  Miih^A 
death.  ^-^v— 

This  day  was  (denominated  by  the  primitive  Chrb- 
tlans  the  JLonTs  day*  It  was  also  sometimes  called 
Sunday  ;  which  was  tlie  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea- 
thens, who  dedicated  it  to  the  sun.  And  indeed,  al- 
though it  was  originally  called  Sti^iriay  by  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retam  that  name  among  Chri- 
stians, because  it  is  dedicated  to  tlie  honour  of  "  The 
true  light,**  which  Itghtetk  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world;  of  Him  who  is  styled  by  the  prophet  "  The 
JSun  of  righteousness,  **  and  who  on  this  day  arose  from 
the  dead.  Btrt  although  jt  was,  in  the  primitive  times, 
^  indifferently  called  the  I^ord's  day  or  Sunday^  yet  k 
was  never  denominated  the  sabbath  ;  a  name  constantly 
appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  die  seventh  day,  both  by 
€acrcd  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  ]o 

Of  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  tliej^r^  day  of  The  men- 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  day^^^^ 
festival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Testament.  Xestameo 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  mferrcd  from  it,  that  the  tcddcoui 
first  day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apostolic  mg^^  a  stated 
time  for  public  worship.    On  this  day  the  apostles  were 
assembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  dov/n  so  visibly 
upon  them  to  qualify  them  for  the  conversion  of  tlie 
world.     On  ibis  day  we  fiiul  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to  break  bread :  and 
Uie  directions  which  the  same  apostle  gives  to  the  Co- 
rintliiaiis  concerning  tlieir  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  suffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli- 
gious assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week* 

T-hus  it  would  appear  from  several  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  religious  observation  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  of  apostolical  appointment ;  and 
may  indeed  be  very  reasonably  supposed  to  be  among 
those  directions  and  instructions  whicli  our  blessed 
Lord  himself  gave  to  his  disciples,  during  the  40  days 
between  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  wh^ein  he 
conversed  with  them,  and  spoke  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  however,  it  must 
be  owned  that  those  passages,  although  the  phiinest 
that  occur,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  i^postolical 
in«til(Ution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  even  the  actual  obser- 
vation of  it.  Ib  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  all  controversy,  recoiprse  must  be  had  to  ect 
desiastical  testimony. 

From  the  consentient  evidence  and  uniform  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  also  from  the  attestation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  fiQd  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
observed  in  the  earliest  ages  as  a  holyday  or  festival,  in 
honour  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Now  there  are 
but  two  sources  whence  the  custom  coidd  possibly  have 
arisen.  It  must  have  been  instituted  either  by  humtM 
or  divine  authority :  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
instituted ;  for  there  was  ao  general  council  in  those 
early  tisEies,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun<^ 
eil  it  waa  impossible  that  any  ecclesiastical  institution 

could 


(a)  This,  it  seems,  was  once  really  the  case.  A  Jew* of  Magdebui^  fell  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He 
nugbt  haveheen  taken  out ;  but  he  tokl  those  who  oflered  him  Uieir  assistance  to  give  ^emselves  no  trouble; 
ibr  there  he  was  determined  to  keep  holy  the  sabbath. day.  The  biahbp,  when  he  heard  of  it,  resolved  that  be 
should  sanctify  the  next  day  flao  in  the  same  place ;  imd  so  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  lost  hia  life. 
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**•  roulcl  have  been  universally  cstablisliecl  at  once.    It  re- 
"■^  mains,  therefore,  that  it  mast  have  been  instituted  by 
^^^  divine  authority :  and  that  it  really  was  so,  ivill  far- 
it     ther  appear  from  the  following  considerations*    It  is 
i  to  certain  that  the  apostles  travelled  over  the  greatest 
[«-     part  of  the  world,  anfl  planted  churches  in  the  remo- 
'"     test  parts  of  it.    It  is  Certain  also  that  they  were  all 
^ed  by  the  same  spirit;   and  their  desire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  should  he  observed  in  all  the 
tchurches  which  they  had  founded.     Itjs  not  U^erefore 
surprising  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  same  doc- 
trine, the  same  worship,  the  same  rites  and  customs, 
should  prevail  all  over  the  Christian  world ;  nay,  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  case  been 
otherwise.  For  this  reason  we  may  conclude  that  every 
custom,  unirersally  observed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Cliristian  church,  and  not  instituted  by  a  general  coun- 
cil, was  of  original  appointment, 
icfor     As  the  Lord^^-day  is  sanctified,  that  is,  setJipartto 
tl>«  Christians  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  their 
^     Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  a  little  conside- 
;ed.  ration  will  easily  discover  how  it  ought  to  be  observed. 
Although  a  day  separated  from  worldly  business,  yet 
it  is  in  DO  sense  a  day  of  idleness,*  but  a  season  ap* 
propiiated  to  the  works  of  salvation  uad  labours  of 
charily; 
^  In  the  primitive  times  fliis  holy  day  was  observed  in 

the  most  iMlemn  manner.    Rrom  the  -monuments  of 
those  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was-spent  in  a  due 
and  constant  attendance  on  all  the  officea  of  divine  wor- 
riiip.    On  it  they  held  their  religious  assembliesy  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apostles -and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christiantty* 
further  jpressed  upon  them  by  the  es&ortations  of  the 
clergy.     Solemn  prayers  and  praises  were  offered  up  to 
-€od,  and  hymoM  simginhonoar  of  Christ;  the  Lord's 
supper  was  constantly  celebrated ;  and  cdlections  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  reli^ 
of  the  poor.    On  this  day  Ihey  abstained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.     They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness ;  and  therefore  all  fasting 
on  it  was  prohibited,  ev^n  daring  tlie  season  of 
lent,  their  great  annuid  fast.— *Such  was  the  zeal  of 
those  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  severest  persecu- 
tions, hindered  them  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.    They  were  often  beset  and  betrayed,  and 
as  often  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  cruel  edicts  from 
emperors,  those  very  emperors  for  whose  happiness  and 
prosperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers. 
For  this  cause,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day* 
time,  they  assembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light ; 
-and  when  (ick,  in  exile,  or  in  prison,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  die  service 
of  the  church.    No  trivial  pretences  were  then  admit- 
ted for  any  one's  absence  from  public  worship;  for  se- 
vere censures  were  passed  upon  all  who  were  absent 
without  some  urgent  necessity.    When  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  Constantino  and  his  successors  made 
laws  for  the  more  soleam  observation  of  the  Lord's  day. 
Tliey  prohilMted  all  prosecutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  matters  to  be  transacted  on  it,  and  also 
idl  unnecessarr  labour ;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
Jewish  sabbath,  but  because  these  things  were  consider- 
t£d  as  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  the  festival. 
iBttt  although  the  primitive  ChristiaBs  did  not  in* 
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dulge  themselves  in  the  practice  o^  unnecessary  labour  Sa'bbaA: 
or  trifling  amuseYnents,  yet  they  did  hot  wholly  abstain  ^■'  v  ■  ■* 
from  working,  if  great  necessity  required  it.  The 
council  of  Laodicea  enjoined  that  men  should  abstain 
from  work  on  Hhe  Lord's  day  if  possible;  but  if  any 
were  found  to  judtRze^  they  were  to  be  censured  as 
preat  transgressor.  So  circumspect  were  the  primi- 
tive Christians  about  their  conduct  on  this  festival, 
that  on  the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  wliiclf 
tended  to  profane  it,  whilst  on  the  other  they  censur- 
ed all  those  who  insisted  it  should  be  observed  with 
Pharisaical  rigour.  16 

The  primary  duty  of  flie  Lord's  day  is  pubUc  iwr-  Advauta- 
^Vj.     The  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  religion  [j**  ^^^ 
sutticiently  shows  the  necessity  and  importance  of  as-  the  obser.  ' 
sembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.     The  whole  scope  ▼ation  of 
of  Christianity  is  to  bring  u^  to  an  union  with  God,  1^ 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preserved  without  fre- 
quent communicjitions  with  him;   and  the  reasons 
which  show  religious  intercourse  to  be  the  indispen* 
sable  duty  of  Christians  An  a  private  capacity,  will 
bind  4t  with  equal  or  mere  force  on  them  considered 
as  a  community. 

The  advantages  of  public  worship,  when  duly  per* 
formed,  «re  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deserve  to  be  considered  in  aparticuliir  manner. 
It  gives  Christians  an  •opportunity  of  openly  professing 
their  fiuth,  and  testifying  their  obedience  to  their  'Re- 
.lleemer  in  the  wisest  and  best  manner;  and  in  an  age 
when  atheism  has  arisen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  b  crucified  afresh,  -and  put  to  open 
shame,  every  bmui,  who  has  any  rej;ard  for  religion^ 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportumties  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  thenridousxourses  pursued  by  those 
degenerate 'apostates.  He  will  with  pleasure  lay  hold 
on  every  occasion  to  testify  tliat  he  is  neither  afVaid  nor 
ashamed  to  confess  the  truth ;  and  will  think  it  his  in* 
dispensable  duty  openly  to  disavow  the  sins  oi  others, 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 
Public  worship  preserves4n  the  minds  of  men  a  sense 
of  religion,  without  which  society  could  not  exist.  No- 
thing can  keep  a  body  of  men  together  and  unite  them 
in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  such  principles  of 
action  as  may  reach  and  govern  the  heart.  But  these 
can  be  derived  <mly  from  a  sense  of  religious  duties, 
which  can  never  be  so  i^trongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
as  by  a  constant  attendance  upon  public  worship.  No- 
thing can  be  more  weak  than  to  neglect  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  employ 
ourselves  as  acceptably  to  our  Maker  at  home  in  our 
closets.  Both  kinds  of  worship  are  indeed  necessary; 
but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid  by  the  discharge  of  ano-- 
ther.  By  public  worship  every  man  professes  his  belief 
in  that  God  whom  he  adores,  and  appeals  to  Him  for 
his  sincerity,  of  which  his  neighbour  cannot  judge.  By 
this  appeal  he  endears  himself  more  or  less  to  others. 
It  creates  con^dence;  it  roots  in  the  heart  benevolence, 
and  all  other  Christian  virtues,  which  produce,  in  com- 
mon life,  the  limits  of  mutual  love  and  general  peace. 

People  in  general  arc  of  opinion  that  the  duti^  of 
the  Lord's  day  are  over  when  public  worship  is  ended. 
But  they  seem  4o  forget  for  what  purposes  the  day  was 
set  apart.  It  is  not  only  appropriate  to  the  duties  of 
public  worship,  but  also  sanctified  to  our  improvement 
10  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  cf  Giristianity.    It 
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.^      h'  **  *^  wtitution  calculated  to  alleviate  tie  condition  of 
BreaidnfB.^^  laborious  closBes  of  mankind,  and,  in  consequence  of 
,  that,  to  afford  rest  to  bea$U  also.     It  is  proper,  it  is  ne- 
sssary,  that  man  should  reflect  on  his  condition  in  the 
world,  that  he  should  examine  the  state  of  his  soul,  and 
Inquire  wbat  progress  he  has  made  in  that  work  which 
was  given  him  to  do.    Those  that  have  children  or  ser- 
Tants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their  instruction  as  well 
as  their  own.     These  are  the  ends  which  the  institution 
of  Sunday  was  designed  to  answer.     Every  man  must 
allow  that  these  things  must  be  done  at  some  time  or 
other ;  but  unless  there  be  set  limes  for  doing  them,  the 
^nerallty  of  mankind  would  wholly  neglect  them. 

Visiting  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time  ;  a  loss  for  which  no  amends 
can  ever  be  made  tltem  :  Servants,  instead  of  having 
leisure  to  improve  tliemselves.in  spiritual  knowledge, 
are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And,  in  a  man  of 
any  humanity,  it  must  excite  many  painful  sensations, 
when  he  reflects  how  often  the  useful  horse  on  that  day 
experiences  all  the  anguish  of  hunger,  torn  sides,  and 
battered  knees.  £very  kind  of  amusement^  every  kind. 
9£ common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  particular 
duties  of  the  Lord's  day  ;  .and  consequently  men  pro« 
fane  the  day  by  spending  it  in  any  amusements,  or  un- 
dertaking upon  it  any  ordinary  employment,  unless  it 
be  a  work  of  absolute  necessity. 

Sabbath-  Breakings  or  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
.is  punished  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For 
besides  the  noto^ous  indecency  and  scandal  of  permit- 
Ving  any  secular  business  to  be  publicly  transacted  on 
that  day  in  a  country  professing  Christianity,  and  the 
t^orruplion  of  morals  which  usually  follows  its  profana- 
tion, the  keeping  oap  day  in  seven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
relaxation  and  refreshment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor- 
ship, is  of  admirable  ser  vice  to  a  state^  considered  mere- 
ly as  a  civil  institution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
conversation  and  society j  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes ;  which  would  otherwise  degenerate  into.a  sordid 
i'erocity  and  savage  selfishness  oi  spirit :  it  enables  the 
industrious  workman  to  pursue  his  occupation  in  the 
ensuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulness  ^  it  imprints 
en  the  minds  of  the  people  that  sense  of  their  duj:y  to 
God  so  necessary  to  make  them  good  citizens ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  wprn  out  and  de&ced.  by  an  unre- 
Uaitted  continuance  of  labour,  witliout  any  stated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  worship  of  their  Maker.  And 
Uierefbre  the  laws  of  King  Athelstan  forbade  all  raer^ 
chandizing  on  the  l<ord*s  day,  under  very  severe  pe- 
Q^ities.  And  by  the  statute  2%  Hen.  VL  c.5.  no. fair. 
or  market  shall  he  held  on  the  principal  festivalsi^Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  bar- 
\fiax)i  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  exposed  to  sale. 
And,  since,  by  the  statute  1  Cajr.  L  c.  1.  no  persons 
shall  assemble,  out  pf  their  owa  parishes,  for  any  sport 
If  hatsoever,  upoa  this  day ;  nor,  in  their  parishes^  sbalL 
use  any  bull  or  bear-beatings  interludes)  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes  i,  on  pain  that  every  of<*. 
Sender  shall  pay  Ss.  4>(l.  to  the  poor.  This  statute  dcMss 
aQt  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  inaaceot 
Yacreation  or  amusement  within  their  respective  pa-, 
rishes,  even  on  the  Iiprd'a  day,  after  divine  service  is  • 
oxeik  But  by  statute  29  Car,.  IL  c.  7.  up  person  is  al- 
Ipwcd  tQ  wiirk  OA  the  Lords  daj^>  or  ym  aoy.hoait  oc. 
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barge,  or  expose  any  goods  to  sale,  except  meat  la 
public  houses,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne- 
cessity or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5s.     Nor  shall  any 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  un*  ^ 
der  pain  of  20b. 

S  ABELLI ANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, that  embraced  the  opinions  of  SabcUius,  a  phi- 
losopher of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there  19 
but  one  person  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Iloly  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  functions 
of  the  Deity ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  hj^aven  ig 
the  Father  of  all  things;  that  he  descended  into  the  vir- 
gin, became  a  child,  and  was  barn  of  her  as  a  son ;  and 
that  having  accomplished  the  mystery  of  our  salvation, 
he  diffused  liimself  on  the  apostles  in  tongues  of  flreg 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Hdtf  Ghoat.  This  thej 
explained  by  resemUing  God  to  the  sun,  the  illumina- 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Word,  they 
taught^  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  that  being  re-asc%nded 
to  heavea,  the  influences  of  tlie  Father  were  comipu- 
Bicated  after  a  like  manner  to  the  apostles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  sect  of  idolaters,  which  coo* 
tinues  to  this  day>  and  worships  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.     See  Poj.ytheism,  N'  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  cliurch;  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
east  by  Faxther  Abruzzo,  on  the  south  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  west  by  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  ^2  milei^  in  length,  and  ahuost  as  UMick 
in  breadth ;  watered  by  several  sm^l  rivers,  and  a^ 
bounding  in  oil  and  wiue.  I'herc  is  nq  walled  town 
in  it ;  and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place.. 

S  ABINUS,  GaoRGE,  a  celebrated  Latiapoet,  bom 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg^  in  150S.  His  poem 
Rcsgesta  Casarum  Germanoruin.  spread  his  reputatioa 
all  over,  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
all  the  princes  who  had  my  regard  for  polite  literature  s 
he  was  made  professor  of  the  belles  lettreaat  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  rector  of  the  new  academy  of  Konings-^ 
burg,  and  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg^ 
He  married  two  wives,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  eld- 
est  daughter  of  the  famous  re&rmer  Melanqthon  ;  and 
died  in  1560.  His  poems  are  well  known,  and  hava^ 
been  often  printed. 

SABLE,  or  Kable  Animal^  in  Zoolog^^  a  creature 
pf  the  weasel-kind,  called  by  authors  mustda  sdbtliiniu 
See  MusTBLA,  Mammalia  Index. 

The  chase  of  these  animals,  in  the  more  barfoaroua; 
times  of  the  Russiaa  empire,  was  the  employment,  or 
rather  task,  of  the  unhappy  exiles  in  Siberia.  As  that 
country  is.  now  become  more  pppulous,  libe«able&  have 
in  a  great  measure  quitted  it,  and  retired fartlier  noilhi 
and  east,  talive  in  desert.  6)rests  and  mountains :  they 
live  neai;  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  islands  in. 
them ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by  some,  been  st^. 
posed  to  b^  the  2«Cg^#«».of  Aristotle  (Hi^t.  ^».  lib«  viiib. 
Q.5.)  which  he  classes^  with;  the  aniiDak  oonversaat 
ainang  waters,. 

fkt  present  the  hunters  of  sables,  form  themsalves  iiw 
tQlroops,  from  live  to  fiocty.  eac^ :,  the  last  subdivide  ia-^. 
to  lesser  parties,  and  each  chooaes  a  leader ;  but  there  ift« 
ope.  that  diirecia  the  whole :  ai  aiaail.  covered:  boat  Ja 
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provided  for  each  parly,  ^baded  with  previsions,  a  dog 
*  and  net  for  every  two  itten,  msd  a  vessel  to  bake  their 
bcead  in :  each  party  also  lias  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  sets 
out  according  to  the  course  their  chief  points  out: 
they  go  against  tiie  stream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their 
1)oats  up,  till  they  arrive  in  tlie  hunting  country  ;  there 
*they  stop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters  are  froz- 
en, and  the  season  commences  :  before  they  begin  the 
chase^  their  leader  assembles  them,  when  they  unite  ia 
a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  success,  and  then  «epa« 
rate :  the  first  sable  they  ^ke  is  called  GocTif  mble^ 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

They  tlien  penetrate  into  tlie  woods ;  mark  the  trees 
as  tliey  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back ; 
and  in  their  hunting  quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  snow  round  them  4  near  these  they  lay 
tlieir  traps ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
still  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return 
successively  to  every  old  one  to  ^vifit  the  traps,  and 
take  out  the  game  to  skin  it,  which*  none  but  the  chief 
of  tlie  party  must  do :  during  this  time  they  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions  by  persons  who  are  employed  to 
bring  it  on  sledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  where 
the}'  are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
practicability of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  must  pass.  The  traps  arc  a  sort  of  pit- 
fall, with  a  loose  board  placed  over  it,  baited  withti  sli 
or  flesh  :  when  sables  grow  scarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  snow  to  their  holes ;  place  tlieir 
nets  at  the  entrance ;  and  sometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  the  coming  out  of  the  animal-: 
it  has  happened  that  these  poor  jicople  have,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provisions,  been  so  pinched  with  hun- 
ger, that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of  which 
they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the 
back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords  placed  at 
the  ends :  such  are  the  hardships  our  fellow-creatures 
undergo  to  supply  the  wantonness  of  luxury. 

The  season  of  chase  being  finished,  the  hunters  re- 
assemble, make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number  of 
sables  each  has  taken  ;  make  complaints  of  offenders 
against  their  regulations;  punish  delinquents;  share 
the  booty  ;  then  continue  at  the  head- quarters  till  the 
rivers  are  clear  of  ice ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  furs. 

Sable,  Cape^  the  most  southerly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  Nortli  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod- 
fishery,     W.  Long.  ^S.  34f.  N.  Lat.  43. 24. 
.   Sable  Isle  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coasts  of 
both  are  most  coromodiously  situated  for  fisheries. 

^ABLB  Tradty  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  skins  or 
furs  of  sables ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  his- 
tory was  translated  by  Mr  J.  R,  Forster  from  a  Russian 
performance  on  that  subject  by  Mr  Muller. 

"  l^bU  ;  soUcy  in  Russian ;  zohle  in  German.  Their 
price  varies  from  1/.  to  10^.  sterling  and  above :  fine 
and  middling  sable-skins  are  without  bellies^  and  the 
coarse  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  skins  make  a  collec- 
tion called  zmmer.  The  finest  sables  are  sold  in  pairs 
perfectly  similar,  «nd  are  dearer  than  single  ones  of  the 
same  goodness ;  for  the  Russians  want  those  in  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tippets,  &c.  the  blackest  are 
reputed  Uie  best.  Sables  are  in  season  from  November 
to  February ;  for  those  caught  at  any  other  time  of 
:8 
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the  year  are  shoK^liaired,  •  and  then  called  neiloaobolh  *^^ 
The  hair  of  sables  differs  in  length  and  quality:  the '  ¥  '" 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones, 
are  called  os  ;  the  more  a  skin  has  of  such  long  hairs, 
the  blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur ;  the 
very  best  have  no  other  but  those  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motckka  is  a  technical  term  used  in  the  Russian  fur- 
trade,  expressing  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs ;  and 
sometimes  it  comprehends  likewise  the  lower  and  short- 
er hairs  t  the  above-mentioned  best  sable  furs  are  said 
to  have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are» 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  sable  furs,  some  shorter  hairs, 
called  pod^siep  i.  e.  under-oa ;  the  more  podosie  a  fur 
has,  it  IS  the  less  valuable :  in  the  better  kind  of  sables 
the  podosie  has  black  tips,  and  a  gray  or  rusty  motchka. 
The  first  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  cf 
sable  furs ;  the  red  one  the  worst,  especially  if  it  has 
but  few  OS.  Between  the  os  and  podosie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podsadeu  Tlie  more  podsada  a  fur 
has,  the  less  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  such 
case,  take  no  other  direction  than  tlie  natural  one ;  for 
the  characters  of  sable  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  hair 
naturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direction  as  you  strike  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  these  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podosie,  and  podsada,  make 
many  special  divisions  in  the  goodness  of  furs :  besides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  die  size,  preferring  always, 
cateris  paribuSy  the  biggest,  and  those  that  have  the 
greatest  gloss.  The  size  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  smaller. 
The  gloss  vanishes  in  old  furs :  the  fresh  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  express  it ;  the  old 
ones  are  said  to  have  done  bloommg :  the  dyed  sables 
always  lose  their  gloss  ;  become  less  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  hove  taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and  com* 
monly  the  hairs  are  somewhat  twisted  or  crisped,  and 
not  so  straight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  f  amigate  the 
skins,  to  make  them  look  blacker ;  but  the  smell,  and 
the  crisped  condition  of  the4ong4iair,  betrays  the  cheat; 
and  both  wa3's  are  detected  by  rubbing  the  fur  with  a 
moist  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  such  casca. 

'*  The  Chinese  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  sables,  so 
that  the  colour  not  only  lasts  (which  the  Russian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  its  gloss,  and  the  crisped 
bairs  only  discover  it.  This  is  the  reason  that  all  the 
sables,  which  are  of  the  best  kind,  either  ki  pairs  or  se- 
parate, are  carried  to  Russia ;  the  rest  go  to^China. 
The  very  best  sablos  come  from  the  environs  of  Nert« 
chitsk  and  Yakutsk ;  and  in  this  latter  district,  the  conn- 
try  about  the  river  Ud  affords  sometimes  sables,  of 
which  one  single  fur  is  oflen  Sold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12/.  or  14/.  The  bellies  of  sables,  which 
are  sold  in  pairs,  ore  about  two  fingers  breadth,  and 
are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  sold  from  \L 
to  2/«  sterling.  Tails  are  sold  by  the  hundred.  The 
very  best  sable  furs  must  have  their  tails ;  but  ordinary 
sables  arc  often  cropped,  and  100  sold  from  4/.  to  8/. 
sterling.  The  legs  or  feet  of  sables  are  seldom  sold  se- 
parately ;  white  iables  are  rare,  and  no  common  mer- 
chandize, but  bought  only  as  curiosities :  some  are  yel- 
lowish, and  are  bleached  in  the  spring  on  the  snow. " 
Sable,  in  Heraldr^ySigiA'&es  black ;  and  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  French,  as  are  most  terms  in  this  science : 
IB  engraving  it  is  expressed  by  both  borizontal  and  per- 
pendioular  Hues  crossing  each  other.  Sable  o^itselfsig-  t 
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S«*l«     nffics  eonstftncy,  learning,  and  grveT;  and  ancient  he- 
Stecbanim.  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^^®  ^''  *^^^  when  it  is  corapounded  with 

Honour. 
Fame. 
Rcspeet.  . 
Application. 
Comfort. 
Austerity.        . 

The  occaston  that  introduced  this  colour  into  henddry 
b  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nisbet,  p.  8.  The  duke 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  loss  of  that  kingr 
dom,  appeared  at  a  tournament  in  Germany  all  in 
black,  with  his  shield  of  that  tincture,  «»n^  de  larmeSf 
L  e.  besprinkled  with  drops  of  water,  to-  represent 
tears,  indicating  fay  that  both  his  grief  and  loss. 

SABLESTAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Asia, 
in  Persia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indostan;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Khorasan ;  on  the  east,  bv  the  moun- 
tains of  Balk  and  Candahar ;  on  the  south,  by  Sa^es* 
tan  or  Segestan  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  HerL  K  m  a 
mountainous  country,  veiy  little  known  to  Europeans; 
nor  is  it  certain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  sword  or  scimitar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
&lcated  or  cpooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi- 
iuiry  weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  whoare  said  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  it. 

S  A  BURR  A,  ift  Medicine^  vsually  denotes  any  col- 
lection of  half  ptttiid  indigested  matter  in-thestomacb 
and  intestines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digestion  is 
iimpeded^ 

S  ABURR^,  Gritts,  in  Natural  History;  a  kind 
of  stone,  found  in  minute  masses..  They  ace  of  vari*> 
«ms  colours,  as  stony  and  sparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or 
grayish  white  colour ;  red  stony  gritts;  green  stony 
gritts ;  yellow  gritt ;  blackish  gritts. 

SACJEAy  a  feast  wiiich  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  dei«- 
ty  Anaitfs.  The  Sacsa  were  in  the  East  what  the 
.  Saturnalia  were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feast  for  the  slaves. 
One  of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choose  a  prisoner  con- 
demned to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleasures  and 
gratifications  he:  would  wish,  before  he  wese  carried 
to  execution^ 

S  ACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  op  less 
violent,  given  by  the  horseman  to  the  horse,  in  pull- 
ing or  twitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  sud- 
den and  witli  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horse  lies 
heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  obstinately  arms  himself. 

This  is  a  correction  used  to  make  ahorse  carry  well ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  used  discreetly,  and  but  sel^im. 

SACERDOTAL,  something  belonging  tQ«priests. 
See  Pri]bst«. 

S  ACCULIIS,  in  Anatomy^  a  diminutive  of  saccus, 
signifies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of 
the  body. 

SACCHAHUM,  SuoAB,  or  the  Sugar-Cane,  a  ge- 
nus* of  plants  belonging  to  the  triandria  class  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
mna»     See  Botany  Indek 

This. plant:  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  Brazil;  from  whenoe  it  was  introduced  into  our 
West  India  islands  soon  after  they  were  settled..  The 
augar-cane  is  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  those  islands. 
It  amply  rewards  tb^mdustrious  planteri.eBriches  the 
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British  merchant,  gives  bread  to  thousands  of  manU't^Sacchan 
facturers  and  seamen^  and  brings  an  immense  revenue  ^^^Jl 
to  the  crown.    For  tfie  process  of  makings  sugar,  see .       *^ 
Sugar.  ~^ 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  crop-time  every  negro  on  the* 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogiB,  grow  fat. 
This  sufficiently  points  out  tlie  nourishing  and  healthy 
qualities  of  sugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  tfiat  the  eating 
of  susar  spoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  t&eth : 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica; 
Dr  Alston,  formerly  professor  of  botany  and  materia 
medfcft  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul- 
gar opinion :  he  had  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  he  ascrib- 
ed soiely  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  sugar.  Ex- 
ternally too  it  is  often  useful :  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
roasted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill-disposed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  corrector. 

SACCHAROMETER,  an  instrament  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  worts,  nnd  the-strength  of  di£Rerenr 
kinds  of  malt  liqner.  The  name  signifies  a  measure  of 
sweetness.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  has  been  invent- 
ed by  a  Mr  Richardson  of  Hull,  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple. The  menstruum  or  water  employed  by  the 
brewer,  becomes  more  dense  by  the  addition  of  sucb 
parts  of  the  materials  as  have  been  dissolved  or  extract- 
ed by,  and  thence  incorporated  with  it  r  the  operatioir 
of  boiling,  and  its  subsequent  cooling,  still  adds  to  the 
density  of  it  by  evaporation  ;  so  that  when  it  is  sub* 
mitted  to  the  action  of  fermentation,  it  is*  denser  thsxt 
at  any  other  period. 

In  passing  through  this  natural  operation,  a  remark- 
able iteration  takes  place.  Tlie  fluid  no  sooner  begin? 
to  ferment  than  its  density  begins  to  diminish ;  and  as 
the  fermentation  is  more  or  less  perfect,  the  ferment- 
able* matter,  whose  accession  has  been  traced  by  the 
increase  of  density,  becomes  more  or  less  attenuated ; 
and  in  place  of  every  particle  thus  attenuated,  a  spiri- 
tuous particle,  of  less  densityihan  water,  is  produced  r 
so  that  when  the  liquor  is>  again  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  is 
so  much  specifically  lighter  than  it  was  before,  as  the 
action  of  fermentation  has  been  capable  of  attenuating 
the  component  parts  of  its  acquired  density ;  and>if 
the  whole  were  attenuated  in  this  manner,  the  liquor 
would  become  lighter,  or  less  dense  than  water,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  spirit  produced  from  the  fer<* 
mentaMe  matter,  and  oecupymg  its  place,  would  di- 
minish' the  density  of  the  water  in  some  degree  of  pro*- 
portion  to  that  in  whieh  the  latter  has  increased  it. 

SACHEVEREL,  Dr  HENny,  afamous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  faction  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  wfav 
distinguished  himself  by  indecent  and  scurrilous  sermons 
and  writings  againstthe  cHssenters  and  re  volution  princi^ 
pies.  He  owed  his  consequence,  however,  to  being  in-* 
discreetly  proseciited  by  the  house  of  lords  for  his  assize- 
sermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  sermon  at 
St  Paul's  in  1709;  inwhich  he  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  government  in  its  utmost  extent; 
and  reflected  severely  on  the  act  of  toleration.  The 
higli>  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  aft  thai 
time;  and  the  trial  of  Saoheverel  inflamed  the  high* 
chunch  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  excesses :  he  was^ 
however,  suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  sermons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  Tories  being 
in  administration  when  Sacheverel'&si^pension  expired^ 
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^J**"*^  he  .was  freed  with  erery  circuimtonce  of  honour  and 
rkviHe.  P^^^^  rejoicing;  was  ordered  to  preach  before  the 
.  commons  on  the  29th  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  tlie 
house  for  has  discourse,  and  obtained  the  valuable  rec- 
tory of  St  Andrew's,  Holbem. 

SACK,  a  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  which  some 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenish  and  some  Canary  wine. — 
Venner,  in  his  Fia  Recta  ad  Vilam  Lmgam^  printed  in 
1628,  says  that  sack  is  '^  completely  hot  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  some  afiect  to  drink  sack  witlt  sugar 
and  some  without ;  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  best  pleasing  to  their  palate. "  He  goes 
on  to  say,  *'  that  sack,  taken  by  itself,  is  vei^  hot  and 
yery  penetrative ;  being  taken  with  sugar,  the  heat  is 
both  somewhatallayed,  and  the  penetrativequalit^  there- 
of also  retarded. "  He  adds  ffurther,  that  Rhenish,  &c. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  sack  and  the  other 
stronger  wines  are  best  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
•Id.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  sack  was  not 
a  sweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  sugar,,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  saccharine^ fla- 
vour, but  from  its  being  originally  stored  in  sacks  or 
borachior.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  strong  wine  the  production  of  a  hot  cli- 
mate. Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
some  Spanish  wine  of  that  kind.  This  conjecture  is 
the  more  plausible,  as  Howell,  in  his  French  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  translates 
sack  by  the  words  rnn  (TEgpagne,  vin  sec. 

Sack  rfWody  a  quantity  <h  wool  containing  just  22 
stones,  and  every  stone  14  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a  sack 
is  £4  stones,  each  stone  containing  16  pounds. 

Sack  of  Coiion  IVoolj  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

SACKt  qf  Earthy  in  Fortificaiion^  are  canvas  bags  filled 
with  earth.  They  are  used  in  making  entrenchments  in 
haste,  to  pkce  on  parapets,  or  thehead  of  the  breaches, 
&c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down.. 

SACKBUT,  amosica]  mstrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
bemg  a  sort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  com- 
mon trumpet  both  in  form  and  size ;  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bass,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  shortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  whether  grave  or  acute. 
The  Italums  call  it  tromlone,  and  the  Latins  tuba  due* 
tSis, 

SACKVILLE,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhursi  and  Earl 
ef  Dorset^  a  statesman  and  poet,  the  son-  of  Richard 
Sackville,  Esq.  of  Buckhurst,  in  the  parish  of  Wi- 
thian  in  Sussex,  was  bom  in  the  year  15S6*  He  was 
sent  to  Hart-hfldl  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  master  of  arts  degree,  and- thence  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  naw  applied  himsdf  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whilst  at  the  universities, 
and  that  these  his  juvenile  productions  were  much  adp 
miied,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preserved.— 
In  the  fourth  and  fifUi  year  of  Queen  Mary,  we  find  him 
a  member  ofthe  house  of  commons;  about  which  time^ 
in  1557,  he  wrote  a  poetical  piece,  entitled  The  In- 
duction^  or  The  Mirror  of  Magistratei*  This  laat^as 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Greatfrom  the 
beginning  of  our  history ;  but  the  dengn  being  drop- 
ped, it  was  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
Mirror  of  Magistrates  ia  fensed  on  a.  dramatic  plan^ 
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in  which  the  persons  are  introduced  speaking,  1*he  In-  fcct^^nfee- 
dUction  is  written  much  in  the  style  of  Spencer,  who, '  '     v    "^ 
with  some  probability,  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  tliis 
author. 

In  1561,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  acted  before 
Queen  EliiAdieth  by  tlve  gentlemen^^of  the  fnner  Temple. 
This  was  the  first  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language; 
The  Companion  to  the  Playhouse  tells  us,  that  the 
three  first  acts  were  writteit  by  Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  says,  ''  it  is 
full  of  stately  speeches,  and  well-sounding  phrases^ 
climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his  style,  &c,  **' 
Rymer  speaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spence', 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr  Pope,  republished  it  in  1736, 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  said  to  be  our  first  dra« 
matic  piece  written  in  verse. 

In  tne  first  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Sackville 
was  member  for  Sussex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  seconds 
In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and^ 
Italy,  and  in  1566  was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  when  ho 
was  informed  of  his  father's  death,  by  which  he  be^ 
came  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  foHune. 

Having  now  obtainedf  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England ;  and  being  first  knighted,  was  created  Lord 
Buckhurst.  In  1570  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France; 
In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to^ 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  was  the 
'messenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of  her 
sentence,  and  to  see  it  executed.  The  year  fbllowing 
he  went  ambassador  to  the  States  General,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  complaint  against  the  earl  of  Leicester ; 
who,  disliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to- 
rccal  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  house.  In  this  state 
of  confinement  be  continued  about  10  months,  when* 
Leicester  dying,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  in  1580* 
was  installed  knight  of  the  Garter :  but  the  most  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  the  queen's  partiality  for  Lord 
Buckhurst  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  she  caused 
him  to  be  elected  chancellor  in  the  university  of  Ox*- 
ford,  in  opposition  to  her  favourite  Essex.  In  1598,  on 
the  death  o^  the  treasurer  Burleigh,  Lord  Buckhurst 
succeeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effect  prime  minister ;  and  when^  in  1601,  the  earls  of  -^ 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trials  he  sat- 
as  lord  high^steward  on  diatawfbl  occasion. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  waa^  graciously  re- 
ceived, had  the  office  of  lord  high*  treasurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life^  and  was  created  earl  of  Dorset.  He 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  day  or 
his  deaths  which'  happened  suddenly,  on  the  IStR'of' 
April  1608,  in  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall. 
Me  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  iir  Westminster 
abbey.  He  was  a  good  poet^  an  able  minister,  and  an 
honest  man.  From  him  is  descended  the  present  noble 
family  of  the  Dorsets.  ''  It  were  needless  {says  Mc 
Walpole)  to  add,  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  a- race* 
of  genius  and- wit.  " 

Sa^kvilkb,  Chartesy  ear/ ^Z>orf€f,  a  celebrated  wit 
and' poet,  descended  from  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in>  , 

16S7.  He  wasy  like  Villiers,  Rochester,  Sedley,  &c. 
one  ofthe  13>ertines  of  King  Charles's  court,  and  some- 
times indulged  himself  in  inexcusable  excesses.  He 
openly  discountenanced  the  violent  measures  of  James^ 
It.  and  engaged  early  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom 
he  was  made  lord  chambeilsun  of  the  bous^old,  andi 
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^fiiekfUU.  taken  mtoihe|yrivy  council.     He  died  "in  1706,  and 

-fiacrameot.  jgf^  several  poetical  pieces,  which,  though  not  consider- 

*      '        able  enough  to  make  a  -volume  by  themselves,  aaay  be 

found  among  the  workB  of  the  minor  poets,  published  in 

.  SAGHAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  weed 
^crameniumy  which  signifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  soldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
general.  The  witrds  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly*- 
bins,  were,  obtemperalunu  SMnuekJaciurui  quicqtddman^ 
4abUur  ab  imperatoribus  Juxta  vires.  The  word  was 
adopted  hy  the  writers  of  the  Latin  ^church,  and  em* 
ployed,  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  those 
ordinances  of  religion  by  which  Christians  came  under 
an  obligation,  equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to 
observe  their  part  of  the  covenant  of  «grace,  and  in 
jwhich  they  have  the  assurance  of  Christ  that  he  will 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  same  covenant. 

Of  sacraments,. in  this  sense  of  the  word,  Protestant 
churches  admit  of  but  two ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  agreater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip- 
ture, if  the  definition  of  a  sacrament  be  just  which  is 
^ven  by  the  church  of  England.  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sacrament  is  declared  to  be  "  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  ^f  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  thereof.  *'  Accorduig  to  this  definition,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  certainly  sacraments ; 
for  each  consists  of  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  is 
))elieved  to  be  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace :  both  were 
ordained  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
<ioes  the  Christian  come  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  master,  according  to  the  terms  of 
tlie  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  Suppsr  of 
the  Lord^  The  Romanists,  however,  add  to  this  num- 
^ber  coHfirmationt  penance^  extreme  unction^  ordination^ 
^ndmarriagfj  holding  in  all  seven  sacraments ;  but  two 
4>f  those  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church 
cannot  possibly  be  Christian  sacraments,  in  contradis- 
^  tinctionto  the  sacramentsi)r  obligations  into  which  men 
of  all  religions  enter.  Msmriage  was  instituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  same 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 
which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible.-^ 
The  external  severities  imposed  upon  penitents  by  the 
x^hurch  of  Rome  (see  Phnanck)  may  indeed  be  in 
£ome  respects  peculiar  to  the  discipline  of  that  church, 
th6ugh  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri- 
gid ;  but  none  of  these  severities  were  ordained  by  Christ 
Jhimself  as  tlie  pledge  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ; 
VKox  do  they,  like  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  supposed  to  be  analo- 
«^ous  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacramentum.  Con- 
^rmation  has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  sa* 
cratnent  than  any  of  the  other  fitre  popidi  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  considered  as  such  by 
the  earliest  writers  of  the  Christian  church,  nor  does  it 
«ppear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Christ  hiiM^,  (see 
CoNFiftMATioM.)  Ordioatiou  is  by  many  ehuiokes 
considered  as  a  very  important  rite;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
ministered to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap- 
pre^riated  to  it  in  the  New  Testamettt^  it  cannot  be 
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considered  as  «  Christian  sacrsneiit  conferring  grace 
genecall^-  necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  rather  a  form- of 
authorlang  certain  persons  to  perform  certain  offices, 
which  respect  not  themselvesbut  the  whole  church ;  an4 
extreme  unction  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly  claim- 
ed by  the  succeeding  clergy.  (See  OrdikatIon  and 
Extreme  Unction.)  These  considerations  leem  to  have 
0ome  weight  with  the  Romish  clergy  themselves ;  for 
they  call  the  eucharist,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  holy 
eao9sament.  Thus  to  expose  the  holy  sacrament,  is  to 
lay  the  consecrated  host  on  the  altar  to  be  adored.^^ 
The  procession  of  the  holy  sacrament  is  that  in  which 
this  host  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a  town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church,^  sect  ^f  Christians  sprung  up  in  England  early 
«n  the  current  century  who  increased  their  number. — 
The  founder  of  this  aect  was  a  Dr  Deaeon,  we  think, 
of  Manchester,  where  the  remains  of  it  subsisted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  so  at  present.  According  to 
these  men,  every  rt/e  and  every  phrase  in  the  book  called 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were  certainly  in  use  among 
the  apostles  tliemselves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  dis- 
tinction  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  sacraments. 
The  greater  sacraments  are  only  .two,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Hie  lesser  are  ho  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  belonging  to  baptism,  exorcism y  anointing  tdth  oi/, 
the  white  garment  ^  a  taste  of  milk  and  honey  y^xnA  anotnt" 
ing  with  chrism  or  ointment.  The  other  five  are,  the 
sign  Of  4he  cross,  imposition  of  hands,  unction  qfthesick^ 
holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  Of  the  nature  of  these 
lesser  sacraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  supposed 
to  confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  .account. 
— Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  The  sect  which 
taught  them,  if  not  extinguished,  is  certainly  in  its  last 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men;  audits  founder's  Full,  True,  and  Comprehensive 
View  of  Christianity,  in  two  Catechisms,  is  a  work 
tvhich  the  Christian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleasure 
for  information,  and  the  philosopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  It  was  published  in  iSvo,  in  the  vear 
.1748. 

Congregation  oftJie  tJdy  Sacrament,  a  religious  e- 
stablishment  formed  in  France,  whose  founder  was  Au* 
thi^rius,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a 
number  of  ecclesiastics  ready  to  exercise  their  ministry 
amoi\g  pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congrega- 
doB  de  propaganda,  should  appoint. 

SACR  AMENTARIANS,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  such  as  have  published  or  held  erroneous  doctrines 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re* 
proach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  wad  other  Pro- 
testants. 

SACRAMENTARY,  an  ancient  Romish  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
practised  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

It  was  wxote  by  Pope  Gelasius,  and  afterwards  re- 
vised»  corrected,  and  abridged,  by  St  Gregor}'. 

SACRE,  or  Sakbr,  in  Orniihologf,  the  name  of  a 
species  of  falcon,  called  by  authorsycr^o  saeer,  and  dif- 
ferently described  by  different  authors,  bat  by  all  agreed 
to  te  a»  exjtjnmeky  bold  and  active  bird.    It  is  a  native 
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o*     of  the  nortliera  regioiii  of  Europe ;  and  a  variety,  csHU 
!g      ed  by  some  writers  the  speckled  partridge  hawk,  is  found 

\  at  Hudson's  bay,  North  America. 
'~  SACRED,  something  holy,  or  that  is  solemnly  of- 

fered and  consecrated  to  God,  with  benedictions,  unc- 
tions, &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priests,  are  reckoned  sacred 
persons ;  abbots  are  only  blessed. — The  deaconhood, 
8ub-deaconhood,  and  priesthood,  are  all  sacred  orders, 
and  are  said  to  impress  a  sacred  indelible  character.. 
The  custpm  of  consecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  de- 
rived (says  Gutllngius)  from  the  Hebrews;  among 
whom,  he  agrees  with  Grotius,  it  was  never  used  but 
to  kings  who  had  not  an « evident  right  by  succession* 
He  adds,  that  the  Christian  emperors  never  used  it 
before  Justin  the  younger ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to 
have  passed  to  the  Godis,  &c. 

Sacbed  is  also  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church*  Churcli-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  are 
held  sacred. — The  sacred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi- 
nals. 

Sacked  Majestyy  u  applied  to  the  emperor  and  ta 
the  king  of  England ;  yet  Loyseau  say?  it  is  blasphe- 
my. See  Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  struck 
with  thunder  as  sacred.  In  the  civillaw,  sacred  place 
chiefly  denotes  that  where  a  person  deceased  has  been 
interred. 

Sacrsd  Elixir,     See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an  altar, 
by  means  of  a  regular  minister,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage.  Sacrifices 
(though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all 
the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any  way  devoted  to  his 
service  and  honour)  differ  from  mere  oblations  in  this, 
that  in  a  sacrifice  there  is  a  real  destruction  or  change 
of  the  thing  offered;  whereas  an  oblation  is  only  a 
simple  offering  or  gift,  without  any  such  change  at  all : 
thus,  all  sorts  of  tythes,  and  first  fruits,  and  whatever 
of  men's  worldly  substance  is  consecrated  to  God,  for 
die  support  of  his  worship  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
ministers,  are  offerings  or  oblations ;. and  these,  under 
the  Jewish  law,  were  either  of  living  creatures  or  other 
things :  but  sacrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  sense  of  the 
term,  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  consumed  by  fire* 
They  liave  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and 
unbloody.  Bloody  sacrifices  were. made  of  living  crea- 
tures ;  unbloody  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have 
also  been  divided  into  expiatory^  impetraiarji/^  and  eu* 
<hansticaL  The  first  kind  were  offered  to :  obtain  of 
God  forgiveness  of  sins ;  the  second,  to  procure  some 
favour ;  and  thq  third,  to  express  thankfulness  for  fa* 
vours  already  received.  Under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads  may  all  sacrifices  be  arranged ;  though  we  are 
told,  that  the  Egyptians  had  ^66  different  kinds,  a 
number  surpassing  all  credibility. 

Concemng  the  origin  of  sacrifices  very  various  opi- 
nions have  been  held.  By  manv,  the  Phoenicians  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  authocs  of  them ;  thougjb 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  viclfm 
and  kos^tt^  that  no  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered  till 
wars  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  vio- 
tories  over  their  raemies*  Thm^  are  m^e  hypothesea 
4u>ntradicted  by.th«  most  autb^ttifi  lecordLof  anti^ 
^iiiiy»  and  entilledt0  no  regard. 
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By  modem  deists,  sacrifices  are  said^to  have  had  thdr  SlicriBosu*- 
origin  in  superstition,  which  operates  much  in  tlie  same  ^  ^  ■  ■» 
way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  those  men,  to  derive  this  practice  from  any  parti* 
cular  people ;  since  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  same  opinions  respecting  the  n^ 
ture  of  their  gojds,  and  the  proper  means  of  appeasing 
their  anger.  Men  of  gross  conceptions  imagine  their 
deities  to  be  like  themselves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They 
are  accustomed  to  appease  an  injured  neighbour  by  a 
eomposition  in  money ;  and  they  endeavour  to  com* 
pound  in  the  same  manner  with  Uieir  gods,  by  rich  of» 
ierings  to  their  temples  and  to  their  priests.  The  most 
valuable  property  of  a  simple  people  is  their  cattle*. 
These  offered  in  sacrifice  are  Supposed  to  be  fed  upon 
by  the  divinity,  and  are  actually  fed  upon  by  his 
priests.  If  a  crime  is  committed  which  requiDes  the 
punishment  of  death,  it  is  accounted  perfectly  fair  to  . 
appease  the  deity  by  offering  one  life  for  another ;  be- 
cause, by  savages,  punishment  is  considered  as  a  debt 
for  which  a  man  may  compound  in  the  best  way  that 
he  can,  and  which  one  man  may  pay  for  another*. 
Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  absurd  notions  of  imputedk 
guilt  and  vicarious  atonement.  Among  the  Eg}'p- 
tians,  a  white  bull  was  chosen  as  an  expiatory  sacri« 
fice  to  their  god  Apis.  After  being  killed  at  the  altar^ 
his  head  was  cut  off,  and  cast  into  the  river,  with  tho 
following  execration :  '*  May  all  the  evils  impending 
over  those  who  perform  this  sacrifice,  or  over  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on  this  head* "  *       •  JTrrmfit- 

Had  sacrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among^«<,  liU  ik. 
such  gross  idolaters  as  worshipped  departed  heroes 
who  were  supposed  to  retain  in  their  state  of  deifica«- 
tion  all  the  passions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  state,, 
this  account  of  tlie  origin  ef  that  mode  of  wonship 
would  have  been  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.     We 
readily  admit,  that  such  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may 
have  actually  led  far  distant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  - 
any  thing  from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tra- 
dition, to  imagine  that  beings  oi  human  passions  andl 
appetites  might  be  appeased  or  bribed  by  costly  offer«» 
ings.     But  we  know  from  the  most  incontrovertible 
authority,  that  sacrifices  of  the  thtee  kinds  that  we . 
have  mentioned  were  in  use  among  people  who  wor- 
shipped the  true  God,  and  who  must  have  had  very, 
eorrect  notions  oi  his  attributes.    Now  we  think  it  ink 
possible  that  such  notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fan- 
cy that  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  a  harmless  animal^ . 
or  the  burning  of  a  cake  or  other  Iruits  of  the  earth  m 
tihe  fire,  would  be  acceptable  te^a  Being  self-existent; . 
omnipotent,  and  omniscient,  who  can  neither  be  in« 
jured  by  the  crimes  of  his  creatures,  nor  receive  any 
accession  of  happiness  from  ^-thousand  worlds. 

Sensible  of  the  force  of  such  reasoning  as  Uiis,  some 
persons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  and  fiitniy  rely  on 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  are  yet  imwillmg  (it  la 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reason)  to  allow  that  a^ 
orifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Godw.  Of.  thia  wajr 
of  thinking  were  St  Chvysoatom,  Spenoer,  Geotiusi  and 
Warburton,  as  were  likewise  like  Jews  Maimonides,  R* 
Levi,  Ben  Gerson,  and  AbarbaneL  The  grealKr  part 
o£  these  writers  maintain,  that  sacrifices  were  at  first  a-  ^ 
and  that  Gotk^  in  order  to  prevena 
^  their. 
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fncniiee.  fl^eir  being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
*  •  '  service,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in 
themselves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worship.  That  the  in- 
finitely t^se  and  ^ood  God  should  introduce  into  his 
service  improper  rites  of  worship,  appears  to  us  «o  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
such  an  opinron  should  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  -of  «uch  men  as  those  who  held  it.  Warburton's 
theory  of  ^sacrhice  is  much  more  plausible,  and  being 
more  lately  published,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina- 
tion. 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  sacrifices  had 
their  origin  in  the  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  conversing  by  action  in  aid  of 
words.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  received  is  na- 
tural to  the  mind  of  man*  as  well  as  his  bounden  diitv. 
^  Divine  **  Thig  duty  (says  the  bishop  •)  was  in  the  most  early 
i«j.  b.  ix.  times  dischargea  in  expressive  actions,  the  l^ast  equivo- 
cal of  which  was  the  oarer's  briuging  the  first  fruits  of 
pasturage  or  agriculture  to  that  sequestered  place  where 
the  Deity  used  to  btf  mere  solemnly  invoked,  at  the  sta- 
ted times  of  public  worship ;  and  there  presenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demeanor  which  spoke  to  this  pur- 
pose— *  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God !  to 
be  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good :  and  do  now,  with 
Jiumble  gratitudcy  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  these 
thy  blessings  particularly  bestowed  upon  me. " — Things 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  sacred  :  and  to  pre- 
sent their  desecrtUMn^  the  readiest  way  was  to  send 
them  to  the  table  of  the  priest,  or  to  consume  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar,  ^uch,  in  the  opinion  of  o«r  author, 
was  the  origin  of  euchartstical  sacrifices.  Impetratory 
or  precaiive  sacrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  same  erigiRy 
and  were  contrived  to  express  by  action  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour.  <*  E^iatory  sa- 
crifices (says  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their  own  na- 
ture as  intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  instead  ^f  ^Mresenting  the  first 
fruits  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  in  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  wool,  as  in  the  «ucharistical,  or  a  portion  of  what 
was  to  be  sown  or 'Otherwise  propagated,  as  in  the  f'm- 
petratory,  some  chosen  animal,  precious  16  the  repeat- 
ing crimina^who  deprecates,  or  supposed  to  be  obnox- 
ious  to  the  Deity  who  is  to  be  appeased,  was  ofiered  up 
and  slain  at  the  altar,  in  an  action  whicl|»  in  all  lan- 
guages, when  translated  into  words,  speaks  to  this  pur- 
pose : — *  I  confess  my  tnmsgressions  at  thy  footstool,  O 
my  God !  and  with  Uie  deepest  contrition  implore  thy 
pardon ;  confessing  that  I  -deserve  death  for  those  my 
offences. ' — The  latter  part  of  the  ^confession  was  move 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  action  of  striking  Uie  devoteA 
animal,  and  depriving  it  of  life ;  which,  twhen  put  into 
words,  concluded  in  this  manner. — '  And  I  own  that 
I  myself  deserve  the  death  which  I  now  inflict  on  this 
animal.'" 

This  system  of  sacrifice,  which  his  lordship  thinks  so 
well  suppoi;ted  by  the  most  early  movements  of  simple 
mture,  we  «dmit  to.be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfiustory.  S^htat  laankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accustomsd  to«upply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  expressive  gasticufations  we  are  not  inclin« 
ed  to  controvert :  the  custoas^prevails  among  savage  na* 
•tions,  or  nations  half  civilised,  at  theprosent  day.  His 
lordship,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree 
with  bimi  that  our  first  pas«iits  were  instmctad  by  God 
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to  make  articulate  sounds  significant  of  ideas,  notions, 
and  things  (see  Language,  N""  6.)»  and  not  left  to 
fabricate  a  language  for  tliemselves.  That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be' at  first  copious,  no  man  will 
suppose,  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  those 
who  spoke  it  had  to  express ;  but  when  we  consider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  eiftertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  pre- 
cise and  perspicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
real  purposes  of  life.  Among  these  purposes  mu»t  sure- 
ly be  included  the  worship  of  God  as  the  most  import- 
ant of  all.  Every  sentiment  therefore  which  enters  in- 
to wonSiip,-gratitude,  invocation,  confession,  and  depre- 
cation, the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
taught  to  dothe  in  words  the  most  significant  and  une- 
quivocal ;  but  we  know  from  Moses,,  whose  divine  lega- 
tion the  bishop  lively  admitted,  that  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  eldest  children  of  our  first  parents,  worshipped  God 
by  tbe  rites  of  sacrifice :  and  can  we  suppose  that  this 
practice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  so  far  for- 
gotten the  language  taught  them  by  their  father,  as  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  denoting  by  action  what  they 
could  not  express  by  words  ?  If  this  supposition  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  force  another  upon  us  still  more  extrava- 
gant. Even  Adam  himself  must,  in  that  case,  have 
become  dumb  in  consequence  <^  hb  fall ;  for  it  is  not 
conceivable,  that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  arti- 
culate sounds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would 
cease,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  to  confess  his  sins, 
implore  forgiveness,  and  express  his  gratitude  to  Ood 
for  all  his  mercies. 

Tlie  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  some  such 
objection  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  sa- 
crifices had  arisen  from  any  other  source  than  the 
light  of  reason,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been 
silent  concerning  that  source ;  '^  especially  since  we 
find  Moses  carefully  recording  what  God  immediately^ 
and  not  nature^  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had 
the  original  of  sacrifice,  «ays  he,  beon  prescribed,  and 
directly  commanded  by  tlie  iDeity,  the  sacred  histo- 
rian could  never  have  omitted  the  express  mention  of 
that  circumstance.  The  two  capital  observances  in  tlie 
Jewish  ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To 
impress  the  highest  reverence  and  veneration  on  the 
Sabbath^  he  is  careful  to  record  iu  divine  original  a  und 
can  we  suppose  that  had  sacrifices  had  the  same  origi- 
nal, he  would  have  neglected -to  establish  this  truth  at 
the  time  that  he  -recorded  the  other,  since  it  is  of  equal 
use  and  of  equal  importance  ?  I>should  have  said,  in- 
deed, of  much  greater ;  46e  the  multifarious  sacrifice t 
of  tlie  LAW  had  not  only  a  reference  to  ihejor/eilure  of 
Adam,  but  likewise  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Je- 
sus Christ. " 

But  all  this  reasoning  was  foreseen,  and  completely 
answered  before  bis  lordship  gave  it  to  the  pubhc.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  distinction  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eastern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  observance  of  the  SfS>bath.  To  enforce  a  reli- 
gious observance  of  that  sacred  day,  it  became  necessary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  first  in- 
stitution, that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memory  of 
the  creation ;  but,  in  a  countrjr  like  Egypt,  thefteople 
were  ui  danger  of  holding  sacrifices  rather  in  too  high 
than  too  low  veneration,  so  that  there  was  net  the  same 
necessity  for  mentioning  explicitly  4ie  early  institutioii 
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nSSee.  oftliem.  It  was  sufficient  that  they  knew  lihe  divine  m<* 
•¥  "  ■'  fttitution  of  their  own  sacrifices,  tind  the  pnrposes  for 
whicli  they  were  offered*  Besides  this,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from 
4he  infections  of'die  heathen,  the  rite  of  saciifidng  was 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  second  in* 
fititution  tinder  Moses.  Itmight,  therefore,  be  improper 
to  relate  its  original  simplicity  to  a  rebeUious  people, 
who  would  think  themselves  ill-used  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expense,  however  really  necessary 
to  their  happiness.  Bishop  Warburton  sees  clearly  the 
necessity  of  conceafing  from  the  Jews  the  spiritual  and 
refined  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  lest  such  a 
backslidthg  people  should,  from  the  contemplation  of 
it,  have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  This, 
he  thinks,  is  the  reason  why  the  prophets,  speaking  of 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  borrow  their  imi^es  from  tfie 
Mosaic  dispensatien,  that  the  people  living  under  that 
dispensation  might  not  despise  it  from  perceiving  its 
emi ;  and  we  think  the  reason  will  hold  equally  good  for 
their  lawgiver  concealing  from  them  the  simplicity  of 
the  first  sacrifices,  lest  thev  should  be  tempted  to  mur^ 
micr  At  tlieir  own  multifknoos  ritual. 

But  his  lordship  thinks  that  sacrifices  had  their  ori- 
gin from  the  Kght  of  natural  reason.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reason  can  throw  upon 
such  a  subject,  liiat  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
^ods  departed  heroes,  who  still  retained  their  sensual 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeasing  such  be- 
ings with  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
«ltar,  we  have  already  admitted ;  but  that  Cain  and 
Abel^  who  knew  that  the  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions ;  that  he  created  and 
sustains  the  umverse ;  and  that  from  his  very  nature  he 
must  will  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  should  be 
led  by  the  light  m  natural  reason  to  think  of  appeasing 
him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to  death 
harmless  animals,  is  a  positiQn,  which  no  arguments  of 
his  lordship  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit,  lliat  Abel's 
sacrifice  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know ;  but  it  was  not 
accepted  because  it  proceeded  from  the  movements  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  original  lan- 
guage, but  because  it  was  offered  through^iM.  The 
Bght  of  natural  reason,  however,  does  not  generate 
faith,  but  science ;  and  when  it  fiiils  of  that,  its  off- 
spring is  <d)surdity.  ^*  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, "  and  comes 
not  by  reasoning  but  by  hearing.  What  things  then 
were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he  hoped, 
and  in  the  faith  of  which  he  offered  sacrifice?  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  a  restoradon  to  that  immortality  which 
was  forfeited  by  the  trangression  of  his  parents.  Of 
such  redemption,  an  obscure  intimation  had  been  given 
to  Adam,  in  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less to  impress  upon  his  mind  in  more  striking  coloiuv 
the  manner  in  wnich  this  was  to  be  done,  that  bloody 
M IV*.  sacrifices  were  first  instituted.  *  As  long  as  the  im- 
^M'  port  of  such  rites  was  thus  understood,  they  consti- 
tuted a  perfectly  rational  worship,  as  they  showed  the 
people  Uiat  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
suni  mto  idolatry,  and  lost  aH  hopes  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  ^aughtering  of  animals  to  appease 
their  deities  wte  a  practice  grossly  superstitfous.  It 
Vol.  XVni.  Part  IL 
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rested  in  it«elf  tir^out  pointing  to  anv  farther  end,  ^(^e^- 
and  the  grovelling  worshippers  believed  that  by  their'—  v  ' 
sacrifices  they  purchased  the  favour  of  their  deities^ 
When  once  Uiis  notion  was  entertained,  human  sacri* 
fices  were  soon  introduced ;  for  it  naturally  occurred 
to  those  who  offered  them,  that  what  they  most  valued 
themselves,  wouM  be  most  acceptable  to  their  offended 
gods,  (see  Uie  next  article.)  By  the  Jewish  law,  these 
abominable  ofierings  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
whole  ritual  of  sacrifice  restored  to  its  or^pnal  piuity, 
though  not  simplicity. 

All  Christian  churches,  the  Socinian,  tf  it  can  be 
called  a  church,  not  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  served, 
amongst  other  uses,  fer  types  of  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  worship,  (see  Ttps.)  In  this  be- 
lief all  sober  Christians  agree  still,  whilst  many  are  of 
opinion  that  they  were  likewise  fcederal  rites,  as  they 
liertamly  were  considered  by  the  ancient  Romans.  •    *  ^«''  p^ 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  thejjri  *^ 
subordinate  ends  for  which  they  were  offered,  a  full 
account  is  given  in  the  books  of  Moses,  ^^en  an 
Isradite  oflered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  priest  broke  it 
in  two  parts ;  and  setting  aside  that  half  which  he  re- 
served tor  himself,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  pour- 
ed oil,  wine,  incense,  and  salt  upon  it,  and  spread  the 
whole  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  these  offerings 
were  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  victim  to  be  consumed  along 
with  it.  If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  com, 
they  were  parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand, 
and  then  offered  to  the  priest  in  a  vessel,  over  whicli 
he  poured  oil,  incense,  wine,  and  salt,  and  then  burnt 
it  upon  the  altar,  having  first  taken  as  much  of  it  as 
of  right  belonged  to  himself. 

The  principal  sacrifices  among  the  Hebrews  consist* 
ed  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other :  these  beasts  were  to  be  perfect,  and  without 
blemish.  The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various ;  all  of 
which  are  minutely  described  in  the  books  of  Moses. 

The  manner  of  sacrificing  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  victim, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemish  or  imper- 
fection ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  small  at  the  end ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  ears  clefl ;  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  victim 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
especially  if  a  bull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they 
also  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
fula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  chaplets 
with  twisted  ribands ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  stole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  side : 
the  lesser  victims  were  only  adorned  with  garlands 
and  bundles  of  flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or  ^  ^ 
wreaths. 

The  victims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar ;  the  lesser  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  halter ;  when,  if  they  made  any 
struggle,  or  refused  to  go,  the  resistance  was  taken  for 
an  ill  omen,  and  the  sacrifice  frequently  set  aside.  The 
victim  thus  brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  see  that 
there  was  no  defect  in  it ;  then  the  priest,  chid  in  his 
sacerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  sacrificers 
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and  other  attendants,  and  being  washed  and  purified 
according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  turned  to  the 
right  hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  sprinkling  it  with 
meal  and  holy  water,  and  also  besprinkling  those  who 
were  present.  Then  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  Who  is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied, 
Many  and  good*  The  priest  then  having  exhorted  tlie 
eoplc  to  join  with  liim  by  saying,  Let  us  pray,  con* 
'essed  his  own  unwortliiness,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  divers  sins ;  for  which  he  begged  pardon 
of  the  gods,  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
bis  requests,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  send 
them  all  health  and  happiness ;  and  to  this  general  form 
added  petitions  for  such  particular  favours  as  were  tlien 
desired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  priest  took  a  cup  of 
wine;  and  having  tasted  it  himself,  caused  his  assistants 
to  do  the  like ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  victim.  Then  the  priest  or  the 
crier,  or  sometimes  the  most  honourable  person  in  the 
company,  killed  the  beast,  by  knocking  it  down  or  cut- 
ting its  throaJt.  If  the  sacrifice  was  in  honour  of  the  ce- 
lestial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  heaven, 
but  if  they  sacrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods,  the 
victim  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the  ground. 
If  by  accident  the  beast  escaped  the  stroke,  le^ed 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty^  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptabJe  to  the  gods.  The  beast  be- 
ing killed,  the  priest  inspected  its  entrails,  and  made 
predictions  from  them.  They  then  poured  wine,  toge- 
ther with  frankincense,  into  the  fire,  to*  increase  the 
fiame,  and  then  laid  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar ;  which  in 
the  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  cajled  an  holocaust ;  but  in  after- times,  only  part 
of  the  victim  was  consumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain- 
'der  reserved  for  the  sacrificcrs  ;  the  thighs,  and  some- 
times the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feasted  upon  the  rest.  During  the  saccl- 
iice,  the  priest,  and  the  person  who  gave  the  sacri- 
fice, jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al- 
tar. Sometimes  they  played  upon  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  time  of  the  sacrifice,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions they  danced  round  the  altar,  singing  sacred 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  god. 

Human  Sacrifices^  an  abominable  practice,,  about 
tlie  origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  fomir 
ed^ — The  true  account  seems  to  be  that  which  we  base 
given  in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by 
sacrifice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  Uiisik  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  so  cheap  an  atonemeni  by  the  cost  and  rarity 
of  the  offering;  and,  oppressed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  rested  till  they  had  got  that  which  they  conceiv- 
ed to  be  the  most  precious  of  all,  a  human  saorifice. 
-'*  It  was  customary  (says  Sanchoniathon),  *  in  ancienit 
times,  ih  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be- 
came incurable,  for  princes  and  magistrates  to  offer  up 
in  sacrifice  to  the  avenging  dsmons  the  dearest  of  their 
ofepring. "  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the 
practice  i)revai|ed  in  every  nation.under  heay.en  of  which 
we  have  received  any  ancient  account.  The. Egyptians 
had  it  in  the  early  gart  of  their  monarchy.  The  Crer 
tans  likewise  had  it,'  and  retained  it  for  a  long:  time.^i— 
The  nations,  of  Arabia  did  the  same.  The  people  of 
Dumah,  ih  particular,  sacrificed  every  year  a  child,  and 
llLuried:it  underneath  an  alt^;  wjiich  tney  made  use  of 


instead  of  an  idol ;  for  they  did  not  admit  of  imager  Sacriiim 
The  Persians  buried  people  alive.  Amestris,  the  wife  ^ 
of  Xerxes,  entombed  12  persons  quick  under  ground 
for  the  good  of  her  soul.  It  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate every  city,  or  every  province,  where  these  dire 
practices  obtained.  The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 
Phoceans,  the  lonians,'  tliose  of  Chios,  I^sbos,  1  e- 
nedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  The  nativea  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  ofiered  up  to  Diana  every  stranger 
whom  chance  tlirew  upon  their  coast.  Hence  arose 
that  just  expostulation  in  Euripides  upon  the  inconsist* 
ency  of  the  proceeding ;  wherein  much  good  reasonkig 
is  im[>lied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddess  delight- 
ed in  the  blood  of  men,  tliat  every  villain  and  murderer 
should  be  privileged  to  escape,  nay,  be  driven  from  tlie 
threshold  of  the  temple ;  whereas,  if  an  honest  and  vir« 
tuous  man  chanced  to  stray  thither,  he  only  was  seized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  Tlie  Pelasgi,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  vowed  tlie  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  bom  to 
them  for  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plenty.  Aris- 
tomenes  the  Messenian  slew  300  noble  LacedsemonianSy 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  the 
Lacedsemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns ; 
for  they  were  a  severe  and  revengeful  people,  and  o& 
fered  tlie  like  victims  ta  Mars.  Their  festival  of  the 
Diamastigosis  is  well  known  ;  when  the  Spartan  boys 
were  whipped  in  the  sight  of  their  parents  with  such 
severity  before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they 
oflen  expired  under  the  torture.  Phylarchua  affirms, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Porphyry,  tliat  of  old  every  Gre- 
cian state  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards 
an  enemy,  to  solicit  a  blessing  on  tlieir  undertaking! 
by  human  victims. 

The  Uomans  were  accustomed  to  the  like  sacrifices. 
They  both  devoted  tliemsclves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
constrained  others  to  submit  to  the  same  horrid  doom. 
Hence  we  read  in  THus  Livius,  that,  in  the  consulate 
of  ^milius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro,  two  Gauls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
was  a  place  under  ground  walled  round,  to  receive 
them  ;  which  had  before  been  made  use  of  for  such 
cruel  purposes.  He  says  it  was  a^acrifice  not  properly 
Upmap,  that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  institution ; 
yet  it  was  frequently  practised  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  authority.  Plutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
instance  &  fevr  years  before,  in  the  consulship  of  Flat 
minius  and  Furius^  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  all 
the  principal  captives  wha  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  were  at  the  close  of  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma? 
rius  offered  up  his  own  deuighter  fbr  a  victim  to  the  ^ 
Dii  Averrunci*  to.  procure  success  in  a  battle  against 
the  Cimbri ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Docotheus,  quoted 
by  Clemens.  It  is  likewise  attested  by  Plutarch*  who 
says  l;bat  her  name  was  Calpurttia^.  Marius  was  a. man 
of  a. sour  and  bloody  disposition;  and. had  probably 
heard. of  such  sacrlfiees  being  offered  in  the  enemy's, 
camp,  among  whom  they  were  very,  common,  or  be 
might  hayQ  beheld,  them  ciiUiibited.  at  a  distance ;  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  nearest,  and  t^ould  have 
been  dearest  to  bini,  to  counteract  their  fearful  spellsy 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  Cicero 
making  mention  of  this  custom  being  common  in  Gaul 
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itat.  acldg,  thftt  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  tht 
/^■^  time  lie  was  speaking ;  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
infer,  that  it  was  then  discontinued  among  the  Ro<^ 
mans.  And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
and  not  very  long,  been  discouraged.  For  there  was 
a  law  enacted,  when  Lentulus  and  Crassus  were  coft*' 
vuls,  so  late  as  the  657rh  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
should  be  no  more  human  sacrifices :  for  till  that  time 
those  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
without  any  mask  or  controul ;  which,  had  we  not  the 
best  evidence  for  the  feet,  would  appear  scarcely  cre- 
dible. And  however  they  may  have  been  discontinued 
for  a  time,  we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed ; 
though  they  became  not  so  public,  nor  so  general.  For 
not  very  long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Augustus  Cae-' 
aar,  when  Perusia  surrendered  in  the  time  of  the  second 
triumvirate,  that  besides  multitudes  executed  in  a  mili» 
tary  manner,  he  offered  up,  upon  the  ides  of  March, 
800  chosen  persons,  both  of  the  equestrian  and  sena- 
torial order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his 
uncle  Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itself  this  custom  was 
revived :  and  Porphyry  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  a 
man  was  every  year  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter 
LatiaKs.  Heliogabalus  offered  tlie  like  victims  to  the 
Syrian  deity  which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans. 
The  same  is  said  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  so  devoted  to  this 
iiiocking  custom,  that  no  business  of  any  moment  was 
transacted  among  them  without  being  prefaced  with 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various 
gods ;  but  particularly  to  Hesus,  Taranis,  and  Thau- 
fates.  These  deities  are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where 
he  enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the 
iortunes  of  Cesar. 

The  altars  of  these  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  resort  of  men ;  being  generally  situirted  in 
the'depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
-place  and  proceeding.  The  persons  devoted  were  led 
'thither  by  the  Druids,  who  presided  at  the  solemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  sacrifice.  Ta- 
citus takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri,  in 
a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage; at  the  close 'of  which  they  made  one  gene- 
ral sacrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The  poor 
remains  of  the  legion  under  Varus  suffered  in  some 
degree  the  same  fisite.  There  were  many  places  destin- 
ed for  this  purpose  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany ;  but 
especially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and  the 
great  Hercynian  forest ;  a  wild  that  extended  iKbove 
90  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  set  apart  for 
tliis  solemnity  were  held  in  the  utmost  reverence,  and 
only  approached  at  particular  seasons^  Lucan  men- 
tions a  grove  of  this  sort  near  Massilia,  which  even  the 
Romsin  soldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  com- 
manded by  Caesar.  It  was  one  of  those  set  apart  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other 
advantages  accruing  to  the  -Roman  armies  through  his 
conduct,  they  oeuld  now  venture  inte  the  awful  forest 
of  Hercynia,  and-Mlow  the  chase  in  those  so  nnich 
dreaded  woods,  and  otherwise  make  use  of  them. 

These  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  oftbe 
north,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Massagetse,  the 
^jtlidansi  theGetMy  the  Sannalians,  all  the  varioossa- 
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tions  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the  Suevi  and  Scan-  Sacrifice. 
dinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  their  happi-'-*  v*  ^ 
ness  and  security  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they  could  never 
sufficiently  glut  with  blood.  They  had  many  very  ce* 
lebrated  places  of  worship ;  especially  in  the  island  Ru- 
gen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  and  in  Zeelnnd : 
some,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Semnones  and  Na* 
harvalli.  But  the  most  reverenced  of  all,  and  the  most 
frequented,  was  at  Upsal ;  where  there  was  every  year 
a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  for  nine  days.  Du- 
ring this  term  they  sacrificed  animals  of  all  sorts  :  but 
the  most  acceptable  victims,  and  the  most  numerous, 
were  men.  Of  these  sacrifices  none  were  esteemed  so 
auspicious  and  salutary  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  prince  of  the  . 
country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was 
received  with  uni*.  ersal  acclamations  and  every  expres- 
sion of  joy ;  as  it  once  happened  in  the  time  of  a  fa- 
mine, when  they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  King  Domal-  , 
der  to  be  the  people's  victim :  and  he  was  accordingly 
put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretelger,  another  prince,  was' 
burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They  did  not  spare  their  own 
children.  Harald  the  son  of  Gunild,  the  first  of  that 
name,  slew  two  of  his  children  to  obtain  a  storm  of 
wind.  "  He  did  not  let  (says  Verstegan)  to  sacrifice 
two  of  his  sons  unto  his  idols,  to  the  end  he  might  ob- 
tain of  them  such  a  tempest  at  sea,  as  should  break  and 
disperse  the  shipping  of  Harald  king  of  Denmark.  '^ 
Saxo-Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact.  He  calls  the 
king  Haquin ;  and  speaks  of  the  persons  put  to  death  as 
two  very  hopeful  young  princes.  Another  king  slew 
nine  sons  to  prolong  his  own  life ;  in  hopes,  perhaps, 
that  what  they  were  abridged  of  would  in  great  measure 
be  added  to  himself.  Such  instances,  however,  occur 
not  often :  but  the  common  victims  were  without  end* 
Adam  Bremensis,  speaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upsul, 
where  these  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  says,  that  . 
there  was  not  a  single  tree  but  what  was  reverenced, 
as  if -it  were  gifted  with  some  portion  of  divinity :  and 
all  this  because  tltey  were  stained  with  gore,  and  foul 
with  human  putrefaction.  The  same  is  observed  by 
Scheiffer  in  his  account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered, 
was  diverse  in  different  places.  €ome  of  the  Gaulish  na- 
tions chined  them  with  a  stroke  of  an  bxc.  The  Celtse 
placed  the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  sacrifice  up- 
on a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  breast  upwards,  and 
with  a  sword  struck  him  forcibly  across  the  sternum ; 
then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his  agonies  and 
convulsions,  as  well  as  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  they 
formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The  Cimbri  rip* 
ped  open  the  bowels ;  and  from  them  tSiey  pretended  to 
divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  men's  brains  out  with  an 
ox-yoke.  The  same  operation  was  performed  in  Ice- 
land, by  dashing  them  against  an  altar  t>f  «tone.  In 
many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  arrows.  After 
they  were  dead,  they  suspended  them  upon  trees,  and 
left  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  writers  above  quot- 
ed menisons,  that  inliis-time  7C  carcases  of  this  sort 
were  found  in  a  wood  of  the  Suevi.  Dithmar  of  Mers- 
burgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  same  age,  speaks  of  a 
place  called  Ledur  in  Zeeland,  where  tfiere  were  every 
year  99  persons  sacrificed  to  the  god  Swantowite.  Dur- 
ing these  bloody  festivals  «  general  joy  prevailed,  and 
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banquets  were  most  royal1]r  served.  Tbej  fed,  carous- 
ed, and  gave  a  loose  to  indulgence,  which  at  other 
times  was  not  permitted.  They  imagined  tiiat  there 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  number  nipe:  for 
which  reason  uiese  feasts  were  in  some  places  celebrat- 
ed every  ninth  year,  in  others  every  ninth  month;  and 
continued  for  nine  davs.  When  all  was  ended,  they 
washed  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a  pool ;  and  then  dis- 
missed the  assembly.  Hieir  servants  were  numerous, 
who  attended  during  the  term  of  tlieir  feasting,  and  par- 
took of  the  banquet.  At  the  close  of  all,  they  were 
smothered  in  the  same  pool,  or  otherwise  made  away 
witli.  On  which  Tacitus  remarks,  how  great  an  awe 
this  circumstance  must  necessarily  infuse  into  those 
who  were  not  admitted  to  these  mysteries. 

These  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  describe,  and  to  which 
they  seem  strongly  attached.  They  would  not  there- 
fore have  brought  so  foul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of 
the  world  in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing, 
nor  could  there  be  that  concurrence  of  testimony,  were 
not  the  history  in  general  true. 

The  like  custom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  at  Mexi-  , 
00,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peru- 
vians ;  and  in-  most  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is 
still  kept  up ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  sacrifice 
some  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in 
order  to  secure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the 
king  of  Dahoome's  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the 
countries  of  Ardra  and  Whidaw;  and  says,  that  he  was 
a  witness  to  the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  saw 
sacrifice  multitudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation. 

The  same  abominable  worship  is  likewise  practised 
occasionally  in  the  islands  visited  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  other  circumnavigators,  in  the  South  sea.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  pe- 
riod of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly 
bad  the  origin  which  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

The  sacrifices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  we 
except  some  few  instances,  consisted  of  persons  doomed 
by  the  chance  of  war,  or  assigned  by  lot,  to  be  ofiered. 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  victims  were  pe* 
culiarly  chosen*  Their  own  children,  and  whatever  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  were  deemed  the  most  wor- 
thy offering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians,  who 
were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  them  the  reli- 
gion of  their  mother-country,  and  instituted  the  same 
worship  in  the  parts  where  they  settled.  It  consisted  in 
the  adoration  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of 
Kronus  ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
especially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents  were 
not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magistrates 
did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  most  fair  and 
promising,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
dues.  Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sicily,  and 
some  other  alamiing  circumstances  happening,  Hamil- 
^car  without  any  h^itadon  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and  of- 
fered him  on  the  spot  to  Kronus;  and  at  the  same  time 
drowned  a  number  of  priests,  to  appease  the  deity  of 
the  sea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a  great 
defeat  of  their  army  by  A^^athodes,  imputed  their  mis- 
carriages to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whose  services  bad 
been  neglected.  Touched  with  this,  and  seeing  the 
enemy  at  their  gates,  th^y  seized  at  onoe  300  ebiidrea 
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of  the  prime  xkobility,  and  offered  them  ift  pAUc  for  a  ' 
sacrifice.  Three  hundred  more,  being  persons  who^ 
were  somehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themselves  Ydun- 
tarily^  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  othmv.  The 
neglect  of  which  Uiey  accused  themselves,  consisted  in 
sacrificing  children  purchased  of  parents  amoog  the 
poorer  sort,  who  reared  them  for  that  purpose,  sad  not 
selecting  the  most  promising,  and  the  most  honourable, 
as  had  been  the  custom  of  old.  hit  short,  there  were 
particular  children  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as  'Sheep 
are  fattened  for  the  shambles ;  and  they  were  bougl^ 
and  butchered  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  indisoi- 
minate  way  of  proceeding  was  thouglit  to  have  given 
offence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians  looked 
out  for  the  most  specious  and  handsome  penon  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  best  mai^ 
of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  rest.  The  Carthaginians  chose  what  they 
thought  the  most  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie 
most  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy  upon 
their  children.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Siiius  Ita- 
licus  in  his  fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  these  sacrifioes  were  exhibited,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire ;  and-  there- 
fore always  wonhipped  with  some  reference  to  that 
element.     See  Phcenicia. 

The  Greeks,  we  find,  called  the  deity  to  whom  these 
offerings  were  made  Agraulot;  and  feigned  that  die 
was  a  woman,  and  tlie  daughter  of  Cecrops*  But  how 
came  Cecrops  to  have  any  connexion  with  Cyprus? 
Agraulos  is  a  corruption  and  transposition  of  the  origi- 
nal name,  whicli  should  have  been  rendered  Uk  El  Avr^ 
or  Uk  El  Aurusi  but  has,  like  many  other  oriental  titles 
and  names,  being  strangely  sophisticated,  and  is  here 
changed  to  Agraulos*  It  was  in  reality  the  god  of 
light,  who  was  always  worshipped  with  fire.  This  deity 
was  the  Moloch  of  the  Tynans  and  Canaanites,  and 
the  Melech  of  the  east ;  that  is,  the  great  and  jMrinci- 
pal  god,  the  god  of  light,  of  whom  &e  was  esteemed 
a  symbol ;  and  at  whose  shrine,  instead  of  viler  vic- 
tims, they  offered  the  blood  of  noen. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Molocb 
of  the  Phoenicians :  and  nothing  ctoi^pearnrareahock- 
ing  than  the  sacrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians, 
which  they  performed  to  this  idoK  In  all  energeaciea 
of  state,  and  times  of  general  calamity,  tbey  ctovoCed 
what  was  most  necessary  and  valuable  to  them  for  an 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Moloch.  But 
besides  these  undetermined  times  of  bloodshed,  they  had 
particular  and  prescribed  seasons  every  year,  when  chfi* 
dren  were  chosen  out  of  the  most  noble  and  reputaUe 
families,  as  before  mentioned.  If  a  person  had  an  on*^ 
ly  child,  it  was  the  more  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  aa 
being  esteemed  more  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  moie 
efficacious  for  the  general  good.  Those  who  were  sa- 
crificed to  Kronus  were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  mol- 
ten idol,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  fire,  and 
was  red  with  heat.  The  arms  of  it  wereatrelcdied  out„ 
with  the  hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive 
them ;  jret  slewing  downwards,  so  that  they  dropt  from 
thence  mto  a  glowing  furnace  below.  To  other  goda 
they  were  otherwise  skughtered,  and,  aa  it  is  implied^ 
by  the  very  hands  of  their  parents.  What  can  he  more 
horrid  to  the  imagination,  than  to  saj^poae  a  father 
leading  the  dearest  of  all  hia  sons  to  such  an  infernal 
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.  thrine?  or  amiother  the  moBteng^gm^  and  affectionate 
^  «f  her  daughters,  just  rising  to  oiatunty,  to  be  slaugh- 
tered at  the  altar  of  Ashtaroth  or  Baal?  Justindescribes 
this  uunatural custom  very  pathetically :  QMippelwrn* 
neSf  ui  vtdinuUf.immolabant ;  et  impubcres  (tpue  tgtas 
haUmm  mUericordiam  provocat)  am  admovehant ;  pacem 
mnguine  eorum  exposcentes^  pro  quorum  vita  Dii  rogari 
wiajtime  solent.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal,  that  thi«  was 
continually  practised ;  and  so  much  of  natural  affection 
still  left  unextinguished,  as  to  render  the  scene  ten  times 
more  shocking,  from  the  tenderness  which  they  seemed 
to  express.  They  embraced  their  children  with  great 
fondness,  and  encouraged  them  in  the  gentlest  termsy 
that  they  might  not  be  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  hdl* 
ish  process ;  begging  of  them  to  submit  with  dieerful- 
ness  to  this  fearful  operation.  If  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  a  tear  rising,  or  a  cry  unawares  escaping,  the 
mother  smothered  it  with  her  kisses,  that  there  might 
not  be  any  show  of  backwardness  or  constraint,  but  the 
whole  be  a  free-will  offering.  These  cruel  endearments 
over,  they  stabbed  them  to  the  heart,  or  otherwise  open- 
ed the  sluices  of  life  ;  and  with  the  blood  warm,  as  it 
ran,  besmeared  the  altar  and  the  grim  visage  of  tlie 
idol.  These  were  the  customs  which  the  Israelites 
learned  of  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they 
are  upbraided  by  the  Psalmist :  <*  They  did  not  destroy 
the  nations,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them ;  but  were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learn- 
ed their  works :  yea,  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even 
the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom 
they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan ;  and  the  land 
was  polluted  with  blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with 
their  own  works,  and  went  a-whoring  with  their  own 
inventions. " 

These  cruel  rites,  practised  in  so  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himself,  "  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galats,  or  for  tlie  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  superior 
being,  than  to  have  formed  to  themselves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men ;  of  gods,  who 
esteemed  human  victims  the  most  acceptable  and  per- 
fect sacrifice  ?   Would  it  not  (says  he)  have  been  more 
eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the  atheist 
Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  conunence- 
ment  <^  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught,  that 
there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  sacri- 
ficed, in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  to  the  god  which 
they  adored  ?    Wlierein  they  acted,  not  as  the  person 
did  whom  Empedodes  describes  in  some  poetry,  where 
he  exposes  this  unnatural  custom.    The  sire  there  with 
numy  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittmgly  his  son  for  a  sa- 
crifice ;  but  the  youth  was  so  changed  in  feature  and 
figure,  that  his  finther  did  not  know  him.     These  peo- 
ple used  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to  go  through  this 
bloody  work,  and  slaughter  their  own  ofipring.     Even 
they  who  were  childless  would  not  be  exempted  from 
this  cursed  tribute ;  but  purchased  children,  at  a  price, 
of  the  poorer  sort,  and  put  them  to  death  with  as  little 
remorse  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.    The 
mother,  who  sacrificed  her  child,  stood  by,  without  any 
seeming  sense  of  what  she  Was  losing,  and  without  utter- 
ing a  groan.    If  a  sigh  did  by  chance  escape,she  lost  all 
the  honour  which  she  proposed  to  herself  in  the  offering, 
and  the  child  was  notwitl^ttmding  shun*    All  the  tune 
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of  this  ceremony,  yihile  the  children  were  mucderiDg^  Sacn&er 
there  was  a  noise  of  clarions  and  tabors  sounding  be-  Q^j|,rinrn 
fore  the  idol,  that  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  tlie  victims 
might  toot  be  heard.  <*  Tell  me  now  (says  Plutarch) 
if  die  monsters  of  old,  the  Typhons  and  the  giants, 
were  to  expel  the  gods,  and  to  rule  the  world  in  their 
stead ;  eoiUd  they  require  a  service  more  horrid  than, 
these  Infernal  rites  and  sacrifices  ?  '* 

SACRILEGE,  .Sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  pro- 
faning sacred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God ;  or  of 
alienating  to  laymen,  or  common  purposes,  what  was 
given  to  religious  persons  and  pious  uses. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-oiBcer,  otherwise  called 
Sexton. 

SACRIST^i  in  church-histoiy«  an  apartment  in  a. 
church  where  the  sacred  utensils  were  kept,  being  the* 
same  with  our  Vestry. 

SADDLE,  is  a  seat  upon  a  horse*s  back,  contriv- 
ed for  the  conveniency  of  the  nder. 

A  hunting-saddle  is  composed  of  two  bows,  two 
bands,  fore-bolsters,  pannels,  and  saddle-straps ;  anct 
the  great  saddle  has,  besides  these  parts,  corks,  hind* 
bolsters,  and  a  troussequin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

SADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  sect  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  and  consisted  of  persons  of  great'  quality 
and  opulence.  Respecting  their  origin  diere  are  va- 
rious accounts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and' 
after  him  many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took 
their  rise  from  Dositheus  a  sectary  of  Samaria,  and 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  y\tyjuit  or  justkei 
from  the  great  justice  and  equity  which  they  showed 
in  all  their  actions ;  a  derivation  which  ncidier  ^uits 
the  word  Sadducee  nor  the  general  character  of  the 
sect.  They  are  thought  by  some  too  to  have  been 
Samaritans :  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable,  as  they 
always  attended  the  worship  and  sacrifices  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  never  at  Gerizzim. 

In  the  Jewish  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Sadduoeea 
derived  their  name  from  Sadoc,  and  that  the  sect  arose 
about  260  years  before  Christ,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
of  Socho,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and 
teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school  of  that 
city.  He  had  often  in  his  lectures,  it  seems,  taught 
his  scholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  serve  God  as  slaves 
do  their  masters,  from  the  hopes  of  a  reward,  but  mere- 
ly out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  sake ;  from  which  Sadoc 
imd  Baithus  infisrred  that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all 
after  this  life.  They  therefore  separated  from  their 
master,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  resurrection  nor 
future  state.  This  new  doctrine  quickly  spread,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Sadducees,  which  in  many  re- 
spects resembled  the  Epicureans. 

Dr  Pridcaux  thinks  that  the  Sadducees  were  at 
first  no  more  than  what  the  Caraites  are  now ;  that  is^ 
they  would  not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
but  stuck  to  the  written  word  only :  and  the  Phari- 
sees being  great  promoters  of  those  traditions,  hence 
these  two  sects  became  directly  opposite  to  each  other. 
See  Prideaux'i  Conn.  part.  2.  X>ook  2.  and  3. ;  and 
see  also  Phabibbbs  and  Caraitbs. 

Afterwards  the  Sadducees  imbibed  other  doctrines, 
which  rendered  them  a  sect  truly  impious :  for  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  existence 
of  angels^  and  of  the  spirits  or  souls  of  men  departed 
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is  no  spiritual  being  but  God  only ;  that  afi  to  man,  this 
^orld  IS  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  Uiat  we  had 
reasonable  souls :  but  they  maintained  this  soul  was 
mortal ;  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  they  denied 
flie  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life.  They 
pretended  also,  tliat  what  is  said  of  the  existence  of 
angels,  and  of  a  future  resurrection,  are  nothing  but 
illusions.  St  Eprphanius,  and  af«r  him  St  Austin^ 
have  advanced,  that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  neither  Josephus  nor  the  evangelists  ac- 
cuse them  of  any  error  like  this.  It  has  been  also  im* 
puted  to  them,  that  tliey  thought  God  corporeal,  and 
that  they  received  none  of  the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  apprehend  how  they  could 
deriy  the  being  of  angds,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
Moses,  where  such  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
observe,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
not  as  particular  beings,  subsisUng  of  tlieniselves,  but 
as  powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  inseparable  from 
the  Deity,  ns  the  sunbeams  are  inseparable  from  the 
sun.  Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  spiritual 
but  mortal ;  just  as  they  thought  that  substance  to  be 
which  animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do 
not  tell  us  how  they  solved  this  difficulty,  tliat  might 
be  urged  against  them  from  so  many  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  tlie  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punish- 
•jcnts  nor  recompenses  in  another  life,  so  they  were 
inexorable  in  their  chastising  of  the  wicked.  They 
observed  the  hw  themselves,  and  caused  it  to  be  ob- 
served by  others,  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Tliey  ad- 
mitted of  none  of  the  traditions,  explications,  or  modi- 
fications, of  the  Pharisees;  they  kept  only  to  the  text 
of  the  law;  and  maintained,  that  only  what  was  writ- 
ten was  to  be  observed. 

The  Sadducees  are  accused^of  rejecting  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  except  those  of  Moses;  and  to  support  this 
opinion,  it  is  observed,  that  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  no 
Scripture  against  them,  but  passages  taken  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  this  reproach.  He  observes,  that  they 
did  not  appear  in  Israel  till  afler  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  was  fixed;  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choose 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was 
less  favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  since  it 
often  makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition. 
Besides,  the  Sadducees  were  present  in  the  temple  and 
at  other  religious  assemblies,  where  the  books  of  the 
prophets  were  read  indifferently,  as  well  as  those  of 
Moses.  They  were  in  the  chief  employments  of  the 
nation,  many  of  them  were  even  priests.  Would  the 
Jews  have  suffered  in  these  employments  persons  that 
rejected  the  greatest  part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  Menasse 
ben-Israel  says  expressly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  re- 
ject the  prophets,  but  that  they  explained  them  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Josephus  assures  us,  that  they  denied  destiny  or  fate ; 
alleging  that  these  were  only  sounds  void  of  sense,  and 
that  all  the  good. or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  good  or  evil  side  we  have  taken,  by  the 
fVee  choice  of  our  will.  They  said,  also,  that  God  was 
far  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
the  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,    Thi«  wm 
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They  held,  that  there  roundly  to  deny  a  providence ;  and  upon  this  footing  tS^' 
know  not,  says  F.  Calmet,  what  could  be  the  religion  ** 
of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  they  could  ascribe  ^ 
to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  were  not  on|y  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  tliat 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-priesthood  itself.  John 
Hircanus,  high-priest  of  that  nation,  separated  himself 
in  a  signal  manner  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
went  oyer  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  said,  also,  he  gave 
strict  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
ceive the  maxims  of  this  sect.  Aristobulus  and  Alex- 
ander Jannsus,  son  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees;  and  Maimonides  assures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannasus,  they  had  in  possession 
all  the  offices  of  tlie  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  Simon  tlie  son  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jesus  Christ  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (Acts  v.  17.  iv.  1.);  as  also  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jews  hold  as  heretics  that 
small  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar,  Trihares,  Mennsse 
beti' Israel  de  Resurreciiofie  mortuomm  ;  Basnagcs  Hts* 
tori/ of  the  Jews,  &c.;  and  Calmefs  Dissertation  upon  the 
Sects  of  the  Jews  before  the  Cowmentarif  of  St  Mark. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews ;  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  so  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim,  Origen's  master,  when  he  saw  them  propa- 
gate their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  write  against  them,  or  ratlier  against  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  de* 
nied  the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.  The  em- 
peror Justinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his 
noVels,  banishes  them  out  of  all  places  of  his  domini- 
ons, and  condemns  them  to  the  severest  punishments, 
as  people  that  maintained  atheistical  and  impious  te- 
nets, denying  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment. 
Annus,  or  Ananus,  a  disciple  of  Juda,  son  of  Nach- 
man,  a  famous  rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared 
himself,  as  it  is  said,  in  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
strenuously  protected  them  against  their  adversaries. 
They  had  also  a  celebrated  defender  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  the  person  of  Alpharag,  a  Spanish  rabbin.  This 
doctor  wrote  against  the  Pharisees,  the  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  Sadducees;  and  maintained  by  his  public 
writings,  that  the  purityof  Judaism  was  only  to  be  found 
among  the  Sadducees;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by 
the  Pharisees  were  useless ;  and  that  the  ceremonies, 
which  they  had  multiplied  without  end,  were  an  unsup- 
portable  yoke.  The  rabbi  Abraham  ben  David  Ital- 
leri  replied  to  Alpharag,  and  supported  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  by  two  great  arguments,  that  of  their  univer- 
sality anxl  that  of  their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  an- 
tiquity by  a  continued  succession  from  Adam  down  to 
the  year  1167 ;  and  their  universality,  because  the  Pha- 
risees are  spread  all  tlie  world  over,  and  are  found  in 
all  the  synagogues.  Tliere  are  still  Saddacees  in  Af- 
rica and  in  several  other  pkices.  They  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  the  seul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
but  they  are  rarely  found,  at  least  there  are  but  few 
who  declare  themselves  for  these  opinions. 

SADLER,  John,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropshire;  bora  ia  I615|  and  educated  at 
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Cambridge,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  removed  to 
Lincoln*s-Inn,  where  he  made  no  small  progress  in  tlic 
study  a£,  the  law;  and  in  1644<  was  admitted  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery,  as  also  one  of  the  two  masters  of 
requests.  In  1649  he  was  chosen  town-clerk  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  same  year  published  his  Bifrhts  of  the  King- 
dom, He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whose  special  warrant  he  was  continued  a  master  in 
chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  six.  By 
his  interest  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themselves  a  synagogue  in  London.  In 
1658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar- 
mouth; and  next  year  was  appointed  first  commis- 
sioner under  the  great  seal  witli  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  White- 
locke,  and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660 
he  published  his  Olbia,  Soon  after  the  restoration,  he 
lost  all  his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  he  was  a  great  sufferer;  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  his  seat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
lived  in  a  private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died.       , 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sadi>uce£s. 

SADOLET,  James,  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Romish  church,  born  at  Modena  in  1477.  Leo  X. 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembus  his  secretaries,  an  office 
for  which  they  were  both  well  qualified;  and  Sadolet 
was  soon  after  made  bishop  of  Carpenlras,  near  Avig- 
non :  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul  III., 
and  employed  in  several  negociations  and  embassies. 
He  died  in  1547,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poison,, 
for  corresponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Protestants, 
and  for  testifying  too  much  regard  for  some  of  their 
doctors.  His  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  col- 
lected in  1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his 
contemporaries  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  a  protection  formerly  granted  to  a 
stranger  who  feared  violence  from  some  of  the  king's 
subjects  for  seeking  his  right  by  course  of  law. 

SAFR'Conduct  is  a  security  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  seal,  to  a  stranger  for  his  safe-coming  into 
and  passing  out  of  the  realm ;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
Reg.  Orig.  25.  There  arc  letters  of  safe-conduct 
which  must  be  enrolled  in  Chancery ;  and  the  persons 
to  whom  granted  must  have  them  ready  to  show ;  and 
touching  which  there  are  several  statutes.    See  Pbe- 

ROGATIVE. 

SAFFRON,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  formed  of  the 
stigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
pressed  together  into  cakes.  See  Crocus,  Botany 
Index.  There  are  two  kinds  of  saffron,  the  English  and 
Spanish ;  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  esteem^- 
ed.  Saffron  is  principally  cultivated  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles  diameter.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  tract  is  an  open  level  country,  with 
few  inclosures ;  and  the  custom  there  is,  as  in  most 
other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  be 
fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  generally  planted  upon 
fallow-ground,  and,  all  other  things  being  alike,  they 
prefer 'that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year  before. 

The  saffron  ground  is  seldom  above  three  acres,  or 
less  than  one ;  and  in  choosing,  the  principal  thing  Uiey 
liave  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  exposed,  the  soil  not 
poor,  nor  a  very  stiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry  mould, 
such  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,,  and  is  of  an  hazel 
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colour;  th^oughj  if  every  tiling  else  answers,  the  colour 

of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  neglected.  ^"T" 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  must  be  carefully  plough- 
ed, the  furrows  being  drawn  much  closer  tocetlK:r,  and 
deeper  if  the  soil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  wr  any  kind 
of  corn ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 
.  About  five  weeks  afler,  during  any  time  in  the  montl> 
pf  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dang  up« 
on  each  acre,  and  having  spread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  shortest  rotten  dung  is  the 
best :  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  sure 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midsummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet 
and  a  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
serves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  several  parcels,  and 
for  throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  season.  The 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  only  instrument  used  at  this  time  is  a  small  narrow 
spade,  commonly  called  a  sptt-skovel.  The  method  is 
this :  One  man  with  his  shovel  raises  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  six  oc 
more  inches.  Two  persons,  generally  women,  follow 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  farthest  edge  of  the 
trencli  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  soon  as  the  digger  has  gone  once  the 
breadth  of  the  lidge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  side  ^ 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  last  set,  whiclv 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  first  that  they  are  from  one  another.- 
The  only  dexterity  necessary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
some  part  of  the  first  stratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
uniler  the  roots ;  and,  in  setting,  to  place  the  roots  di- 
rectly upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  plant- 
ed on  an  acre  is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  128 
busliels.  From  tlie  time  of  planting  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  sometimes  before,  there  is  no  more 
labour  required ;  but  at  tliat  time  tliey  begin  to  vege- 
tate, and  are  ready  to  show  themselves  above  ground^ 
which  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots. 
The  gromid  is  tlien  to  be  pared  with  a  sharp  hoc,  and 
tlie  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otlierwise  they  would 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  saffron.  In  some  time  afler^ 
the  fiowers  appear. 

They  are  gathered  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  welf 
as  afler,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  owners  of  the  saffron-fields  get  together  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  basket^ 
and  so  continue  till  about  11  o'clock.  Having  theiv 
carried  home  the  .flowers,  they  immediately  fall  to  pick- 
ing out  the  stigmata  or  chives,,  and  together  with  them 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  stylus  itself,  or  string  to- 
which  they  are  attached :  the  rest  of  tlie  flower  they 
throw  away  as  useless.  Next  morning  tliey  return  to^ 
the  field,  without  regarding  whetfier  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry:  and  so  on  daily,  eveaon  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  gathered.— The  next  labour  is  to  dry  the 
chives  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick 
plank,  that  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It 
is  supported  by  four  short  legs :  the  outside  consists  of 
eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a 
qmdrangular  frame,  about  12  inches  square  at  the  bot- 
tom on  Uie  insidei^  and  22  oa  the  upper  part ;  which. 
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2»f  islikewfse  the  perpendicular  heiglitof  it. 
*  foreside  k  Left  m  hole  of  about  eight  inches  square,  and 
four  inches  Hhore  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  in;  «rer  all  the  rest  laths  are  laid  pretty  thick, 
■close  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  plastered  over  on  both 
•^udes,  a«  jare  also  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
serve  for  «4)earth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair- 
cloth, fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewise  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn- 
ed by  wedges  or  screws,  in  order  to  stretch  the  cloth. 
Instead  of  the  hair-cloth,  some  people  use  a  net-work 
Mof  iron-wire,  by  which  the  saffron  is  soon  ^iried,  and 
with  less  fuel ;  hat  the  difficulty  of  preservingtttirom 
homing  makes  the  hair-elodi  preferred  by  the  best 
judges.  The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  house ; 
and  they  begin  with  putting  five  or  six  sheets  of  white 
paper  on  the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  these  they  lay  out  the 
wet  saffiron  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  co- 
vered with  some  other  sheets  of  paper,  and  over  these 
they  lay  a  coarse  blanket  five  or  six  times  doubled,  or, 
^instead  of  this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  straw  ;  and 
after  the  fire  has  been  lighted  for  some  time,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  a  board  having  a  considerable  weight 
upon  it.  At  first  they  apply  a  pretty  strong  heat,  to 
make  the  chixes  sweat  as  they  call  it :  and  at  this  time 
a  great  deal  of  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  burning. 
When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn 
^tbe  cakes  of  saffron  upside  down,  putting  on  the  cover- 
ings and  weight  as  before.  If  no  sinister  accident 
happens  during  these  first  two  hours,  the  danger  is 
thought  to  be  over  ;  and  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  keep  up  a  veiy  gentle  fire  for  24*  hours,  turning  the 
cake  every  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  best  which  yields 
the  least  smoke ;  and  for  this  reason  charcoal  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  saffron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer- 
tain. Sometimes  five  or  six  pounds  of  wet  chives  are 
got  from  one  rood,  sometimes  not  above  one  or  two ; 
and  sometimes  not  so  much  as  is  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  gathering  and  diring.  But  it  is  always  ob- 
served, tliat  about  five  pounds  of  wet  isafiron  go  to  make 
.one  pound  of  dry  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  six  pounds  during  the  last  week.  When  the  heads 
^are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  saffron  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  first  crop, 
and  24*  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  second. 

To  obtain  the  second  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoeing,  gathering,  picking,  &c.  already  mentioned,  must 
he  repeated ;  and  about  midsummer,  sf  ter  the  third  crop 
is  gathered,  the  roots  must  all  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted. For  taking  up  the  roots,  sometimes  the  plough 
18  made  use  of,  and  sometimes  a  forked  hoe ;  and  then 
the  eround  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over.  During 
all  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  15  or  more 
people  will  find  wcxjl  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are'  turned  up.  The  roots  are  next  to 
be  carried  to  the  house  in  sacks,  where  they  are  clean- 
ed and  rased.  This  labour  consists  in  cleaning  the  roots 
thoroughly  from  earth,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucra, 
m  excrescences ;  after  which  they  become  fit  to  be 
planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be 
Kept  for  some  time,  without  danger  of  spoiling.  The 
quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  those  plant- 
;ed  is  uncertain ;  but  at  a  memum,  24  quarters  of  clean 
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On  the  roots, 'fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre.— 
There  sometimes  happens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  saffron  andeome  other  plants.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  shoot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap*roots  sent  fi)rth  from  the  side  of  the  bid 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  these  bulbs  first  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bidb 
increases  in  bigness,  and  at  last  falls  quite  off;  which 
commonly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  these 
tap-roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  All  such  roots  therefore  should  be 
thrown  away  in  the  making  a  new  plantation.  This 
degeneracy  in  the  roots  is  a  disease  for  which  no  cure 
is  as  yet  known. 

When  saffron  is  ofiered  to  sale,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chosen  which  has  the  broadest  blades ;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  English  saffron  is  distinguished  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery- red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tincture.  It  should 
be  chosen  fresh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  close  cakes^ 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moist,  tough  and  firm  in  tear- 
ing, of  the  same  colour  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
strong,  acrid,  diffusive  smell. 

This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  use- 
ful aromatic.  Besides  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  substances  of  that  class,  it  has  been  account- 
ed one  of  the  highest  cordials,  and  is  said  to  exhilarate 
the  spirits  to  such  a  degree,  as,  when  taken  in  large  do- 
ses, to  occasion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  efiects  which  follow  from  the  abuse  of  spirit- 
uous liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  hysteric  depressions  proceeding  from  a  cold  cause  or 
obstruction  of  the  utenne  secretions,  where  otlier  aro- 
matics,  even  those  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effiect.  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue 
and  colour  to  rectified  spirit,  proof  spirit,  wine,  vine- 
gar, and  water.  A  tincture  drawn  with  vinegar  loses 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  watery  and  vinous 
tinctures  are  apt  to  grow  sour,  and  then  lose  their  co- 
lour also :  that  made  in  pure  spirit  keeps  in  perfection 
for  many  years. 

Meadow  Sjffroi^.  See  Colchicum,  Botany  7ir- 
dex. 

SAG  AN,  in  scripture  history,  the  suffragan  or  de- 
puty of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  service  through 
sickness  or  legal  uncleanness  on  the  day  of  expiation; 
or,  according  to  others,  he  was  to  assist  the  high- priest 
in  the  care  of  the  affiurs  of  the  temple  and  the  service 
of  the  priests. 

SAGAPENUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  &c  a  gum-resin 
which  is  made  up  in  two  forms ;  the  finer  and  purer  is 
in  loose  granules  or  single  drops ;  the  coarser  kind  is 
in  masses  composed  of  these  drops  of  various  sizes* 
cemented  together  by  a  matter  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  is  brought  from  Persia  and  the  East  Indies.  See 
Materia  Mbdica  Index. 

SAGE.     See  Salvia,  Botany  Index, 

Sage,  Alain  Rene^  an  ingenious  French  romance- 
writer,  was  bom  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
He  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  wrote  se- 
veral admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thors. 


SAG 


>S^  thonu  Tliese  were,  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
•T"^  12mo ;  New  Adventtnres  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  1 2mo ; 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  12oio ;  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  12ino.  He  piroduced  also  some  comedies,  and 
other  humorous  pieces.  This  ingenious  author  died 
in  the  year  1747»  in  the  vicinity  of  iParis,  where  he 
snppiNrted  himself  by  writing. 

Sage,  the  Reverend  John^  so  justly  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  classical  learning  and  reasoning 
powers,  was  bom,  in  1652,  in  the  paridi  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  ancestors  had 
lived  for  seven  generations  with  great  respect  though 
with  little  property.  His  &ther  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus*s  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  country 
when  Monk  itormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  August 
1651. 
The  issue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  lojndt^  of  Cap- 

*  tain  Sage,  left  him  notliing  to  bestow  upon  his  son  but 
H  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  those  days  the  Latin  language  wi^  taught 
in  the  pafochial  schools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
tnd  at  a  trifling  expense ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 

.  ficquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  thoso  usefiil  seminaries,  his  ftither,  without  re» 
ceiviqg  from  an  ungratelul  court  any  recompense  for 
what  he  had  lort  in  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  still  able 
to  send  him  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew's,  where 
having  remained  in. collie  uie  usual  number  of  terms 
or  sessions,  and  performed  the  exercises  required  by 
the  statutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  d^pree  of  master 
of  art8»  the  highest  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever 
received  from  any  university. 

During  his  residence  in  St  Andrew's  he  studied  the 
Qreek  ami  R<»nan  authors  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewise  instructed  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  siUdi 
other  branches  of  philosophy  as  tben  obtained  in  the 
schools,  wfaicli,  thouffh^e  afect  to  aaule  at  them  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  spoke  of  as  liighly  use- 
'ful  tohim  who  would  understand  the  poets,  hutorian9| 
and  oralors  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of 

•  the  Christian  churdi.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
9ifcee  with  him*  who  la  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an- 
laent  metaphysics,  and  has  read  the  writings  of  Cle« 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chrysostome, 

'and  other  lathers  of  great  name ;  for  each  of  those 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  philosophical  sects,  reatoned  from  their  notions, 
^and  often  made  use  of  their  terms  and  phrases. 

When  Mr  Sage  bad  taken  his  master  s'  degree,  %m 
narrowness  of  hni  fortune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
^^e  first  literary  employment  which  was  oflered  to  him ; 
and  thathappened  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  office 
«;of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Bingry  tn  Fifeshire, 
'whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Tippermuir  in  the 
'<xmnty  of  Perth.  In  these  humble  stations,  though  he 
wanted  many  of  the  necessaries  and  almost  all  the  com* 
ferts  of  life,  he  prosecuted  his  studied  with  great  suc- 
cess; but  in  doing  so,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  seeds  of 
several  diseases  whidi  afflicted  hun  through  life,  and, 
notwithstandii^  the  native  vigoor  of  his  constitutioB, 
impairad  his  heshlt  and  shortened^  his  dajrs.  From  the 
Wserabie  drudgery  of  a  parish-schoohnaster,  h)i  was 
•rriteved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalundie,  who  in* 
<#ited  him  to  superintend  the  educatioa  of  iiis  sons, 
*wbom  he  accompanied,  first  :to  the  public  sebool  at 
,      iVoL.  XVHL  Part  II. 
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Perth,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew's.  Sage, 
This  was  still  an  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to  '-"^f 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  wholly  with4>ut  advantages. 
At  Perth,  He  gained  the  friendship  aild  esteepi  of  Dr 
Rose,  aftei^vards  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgii,  and  at  St 
Andrew's  of  every  tnan  capable  of  properly  estimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupib  was  completed  in  1684> 
when  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  object -of  pursuit. 
In  this  moment  of  indecision,  his  iViend  Dr  Rose,  wh6 
had  been  promoted  from  the  parsonage  of  Perth  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity  in  the  university  which  Ii* 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  so  efiectually  to  his 
uncle,  then  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  presented  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age ;  had  studied  the  Scriptures  with  great  assidui- 
ty ;  was  no  stranger  to  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  apo» 
logics  and  other  writings  of  thOvantient  fathers ;  was 
thorough  master  of  school-divinity ;  had  examined  with 
gr^t  accuracy  the  modem  controversies,  especially 
those  between  the  Romish  and  Reformed  churches, 
and  between  the  Calvinists  and  Remonstrants ;  and  it 
vras  perhaps  to  his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  ap* 
prove  of  aU  the  articles  of  fiiith  subscribed  by  any  one 
of  these  contending  sects  of  Christians. 

A  man  so  far  advanced .  in  life,  and  so  thoroughly 
accomplished  as  a  scholar,  woald  naturally  be  lodced 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  soon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  Tins  was.  in  fiict  the 
case :  Mr  Sage  was,  immediately  on  his  admission  inte 
orders,  appointed  derk  to  the  sjrnod  or  presbytery  oF 
OlaMow ;  an  office  of  |P^eat  trust  and  respectability, 
to  wmch  we  kn^v  nothing  dmilar  in  the  church  of 
England. 

During  the  establiahment  of  episcopacy  in  ScotUm&t 
from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  till  me  year  1690, 
the  authonty  of  the  bishops,  though  they  possessed  the 
sole  povirer  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  consent  of  the  presbyters  over  whom  they  presided. 
Diocesan  ^nods  were  held  at  stated  times  for  purposes 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  presbyteries  at  present  (see  Presbyterians)  ;  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bishop  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to.  be  permanent  president,  with  a  nega- 
tive voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  The 
acts  of  eadi  synod,  and  sometimes  the  charge  deliver- 
ed by  the  bishop  at  the  openihjg  of  it,  were  registered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  alwajrs  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  diocesan  dei^gr* 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  discharging  in  Glas- 
gow all  the' duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  soch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  lum  the^esteem 
even  of  those  who  were  dissenters  fromthe  establish- 
ment. Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmers  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  in  civil  politics.  They  had  beeii  re- 
publicans and  presbyterians  in  the  days  of  Che  cove- 
nant; and,  with  that  ferodoos  zeal  which  Coo  often  cha- 
racterizes interested  converts,  had  concorred  in  the  se- 
verities which,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  were  ex> 
ereised  against  Uie  party  "whom  ^hey  liad  forsaken  at 
his  restoration.  When  that-party  again  raised  its  head 
during  the  infttuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indioatad  an  a^roaching-chaage  of  ^e  08tablishm«)tk 
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those  whose  zeal  for  the  church  had  so  latfely  incited 
r^  tliem  to  persecute  the  dissenters,  suddenly  became  ail 
gentleness  and  condescension,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Presbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  conduct  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverse  of  this. 
He  was  an  episcopalian  and  a  royalist  from  conviction ; 
and  in  all  his  discourses,  public  and  private,  he  laboured 
to  instil  into  tlie  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  iiimself  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  persecution  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilst 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  tliought 
k  his  duty  to  maintain.  The  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1688  he  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  western  counties  of  Scotland  rose 
against  the  established  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
bis  more  complying  brethren.  Wl^t  they,  without 
the  smallest  apprehension  of  their  dangev,  were  torn 
irom  their  families  by  a  lawless  foree,  and  maiqr  of  them 
persecuted  in  the  cruellest  manner,  he  was  privately 
warned  to  withdraw  from  Glasgow,  and  never  more  to 
isetum  to  that  city.  So  mHch  was  consistency  .of  con- 
duct and  a  steady  adherence  to  principle  respected  by 
those  who  seemed  to  respect  notning  dse. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  thoiiyoodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand- 
ed by  the  preajbytery  of  Glasgow,  but  not  recovered, 
till  about  twenty  years  ago,  Uiat,  on  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  Dr  Rose  the  last  established  bishc^  of  £• 
dinburgh,  it  was  found  in  his  posaessioD,  gnd  restored 
to'  the  presbytery  to  which  it  belonged*  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocesaa  friend,  fron» 
die  fond  hope  that  episcopacy  w^uld-  soon  be  re-esta^ 
blished  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  be  could  to.  the  realising  of  tha0 
hope,  that,  immediately  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glasgow,  he  oommenced  a  keen  polemioal  writer*  At 
Edinburgh  he  pleached  a  while,  till  refusing-  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  when  required  by  the  govern- 
ment, lie  wa»  obliged  to<ietire«  In  this  extremity,  ha 
found  protection,  in  the  house,  of  Sue  William  Bruce, 
the  sheriff  of  Kinross,  who  approved  his  principles  and 
admired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  m  1695» 
he  was  observed,  and  obliged  to  abscond.  Yet  he  re- 
turned in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William>Bruce  was 
imprisoned  as  a  suspected  person.  He  was  soon  forced 
to  seek  for  nefuge  in.  the;  hills  of  Angus,  under  the 
iiameof  Jaokson. 

After  a- while  Mr  Sage  found  a  safe  retreat  with  the 
countess  of  CallendaTt  who  employedhim  to  instructher 
family  as  chaplain,  and  her  sons  as  tutor,  lliese  oocu- 
patipns  did  not  whoUv  engage  bis  active  mind :  &r  ha 
employe^  his  pen  in  defending  his  order,  or  in  exposing 
Ims  oppressors.  When  the  countess  of  Callendtu:  had  na 
longer  sons  to  instruct,  Sage  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sir  John  Steuart  of  GamtuUy,  who  wanted  the  help  of 
a  chaplain,  and  the  conversation  of  a  scholar.  With  Sir 
John  he  continued  till  the  decency  of  his  manners,  and 
the  sixtensiv/mesa  o£his  learning,  recommended  bun  to 
a  higher  station.  And^  on  the  25th  of.  Januarv  1705^ 
he  was  consecrateda  bishop  by  Paterson  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  Rose  the  bishopjoi*  Edinburgh^  and  Douglas 
the.  bishop  of  Djumblain.  But  this  promotion  did  not 
prevent  sickness  from  fidling  on  him  in  November  1706. 
After  lingering.for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried 
l^effetci  of  the  waters,  of  Bath  in  1709|  withoutAUc* 
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cess.    At  Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelve- 
month, recognised  by  t!ie  great  and  caressed  by  the  <.   J    . 
learned.  Yet  though  be  was  invited  to  stay>  he  returned  ^g"^*^ 
in  1710  to  his  native  country,  which  he  desired  to  see,        ' 
and  where  he  wished  to  die.    And  though  his  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminished  vigour  of 
mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  workvof  Drumroond  of 
Hawthomden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddiman  lent 
his  aid.    Bishop  Sage  died  at  Edkiburgh  on  the  7th  of 
June  1711,  lamented  by  his  friends  for  his  virtues,  andT 
feared  by  his  adversaries  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  1st,  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Persecution  oftiie  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  difierent  authors-were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  1689.^  ^dly.  An  Accovnt  of  the 
late  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1696.  Sdly» 
The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery,  London^ 
1695.  4thly,  The  Principles  of  the  C^rprianick  Age 
witb  regard  to  Episcopal  Power  and  Junsdiction^  Lon- 
don, 1695.  5thly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701*  6thlyy  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentlemen  in  the  City^ 
to  a  Minister  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
son's Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  Edinburgh* 
1703.  7thly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  some  Things 
in  Mr  Meldrum's  Sermon,  preadied  on  the  16th  of 
Mi^  1703,  a^nst  a  Toleration  to  those  of  the  Epis- 
copal Persuasion,  Edinburgh,  1'703«  Sllily,  The  Rea- 
sonableness of  a^  Toleration  of  those  of  the  Epuscopah? 
Persuasion  inquired  into  purdy  on  Church  IVinciples^ 
Edinburgh,  1704.  9thly,  The  Life  of  Gawtn  Dou- 
glas, in  1710.  lOthly,  An  Introduction  to  Drum- 
mond%  Histpry  of  the  Five  James's,  Edinburgh,  171 L 
Of  the  principles  maintained  m  these  publications,  dif- 
ferent readers  will  think  very  difierently ;  and  it  is  pro^ 
pable  that  the  acrimony  displayed  in  some  of  them  will 
be  generidly  condemned  in  the  present  day ;  whtlst'Ae 
learning  and  aouteness  of  their  author  wilt<be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  and  admired;  by  all  who  can  dis^ 
tinguish  merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adversary. 

SAGENE,  or  Sajbns,  a  Russian  long  measure,  500^ 
of  which  make  a  verst :  the  sagene  is  equal  to  seven 
English  feet. 

S  AGINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  22d  order,  Caryophytlei.    See  Bot<anv /ndifjr. 

SAGITTA,  in  Astranomjf^  the  Arrow^  aeoostella-^ 
tion  of  the  nOrdiem-hemisphere  near  the  Eagle,  and  one 
of  the  48  oldasterisms.  According  to  the  ftdiulous 
ideas  ef  the  Greeks,  this  constelhition  owes  its  origin  to 
one  of'thearrowsof  Hercules,  with  which  he  killed  the 
eagle  or  vulture  that  gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus* 
In  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Tyohor  aad  Helvetiusk 
the  stars  of  this  constdlation  are  only  five  io^numberi 
whileFlamstead^made  them  amount  ta48. 

SAt>iTTA,  in  G^ome^,.  a  term  used  by  some  writen 
for  the  absciss  of  a  curve*. 

Saoitta,  in  2>^oiiosie^,  the  same  as  the  versed 
sine  of  an  arch,  being  so  denominated  because  it  is  like 
a'dart  or  arrow,  standing  on  the  chord  of  the  archw 
.  SAGITTARIA,  Aaaow-asAD,  a  genus  of  ^plants 
belonging  to  the  moncecia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod rankmg  under  the  fifUi  order,  Tr^pftoMdle^^  See  ' 
Botany /ri(feff««-AbaIb  which  is  finnad  at  the  lower 
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sittiria  pjirt  of  the  root  of  a  q>edes  of  diis  plants  constitutes  a 
.il^    considerable  part  of  the  food  of  th6  Chinese ;  and  upon 


aliara. 


,  that  account  they  cuhivate  it. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  Astrowmtfy  the  name  of  one  of 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

S  AGO,  a  nutritive  substance  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  of  considerable  use  in  diet  as  a  restorative.  It  is 
■produced  from  a  species  of  palm-tree  {CrcAs  circinaUt^ 
liin.)  growing  spontaneously  in  the  East  Indies  without 
any  cudture.  The  progress  of  itSTCgetation  in  the  early 
Stages  is  very  slow.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  shrub,  thick 
set  with  thorns,  which  make  it  difficult  to  come  near  it ; 
but  as  soon  as  its  stem  is  once  formed,  it  rises  in  a  short 
time  to  the  height  of  SO  feet,  is  about  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  imperceptibly  foses  its  thorns.  Its 
ligneous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres ;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  «  mass  of  a  gammy  kind  of 
meal*  As  soon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  wliitish  dust,  which 
transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  andadheres 
to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The  Ma- 
lays then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
ifitotiovend  sections,  which  they  spht  into  quarters; 
*they  then<flcoop  outihe  mass  of  mealy  substance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres;  the^diilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  straining  bag 
of  fine  clotht  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  &res. 
When  this  paste  has  lost  part  of  its  moistmre  by  evapo* 
•ration,  the  Malays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  ves- 
sels, of  diffisrent  shapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and 
harden.  This  paste  is  a  wholesome  nourishing  food, 
*4md  may  be  preserved  for  many  years.  The  Indians 
eat  it  diluted  with  water,  and  sometimes  baked  or  boil- 
ed. Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  th^  reserve^the 
;finestfMUt  (» this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jell^ 
Ab  someCknes  made  of  it,  ^hich  is  white  and  of  a  deh- 
'fjous^voor. 

.SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mHitary  habit,  o* 
-pen  from  top  to  bottom,  and  vsually  fiutened  on  the 
4ight  shoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clasp.  It  was  not  dif- 
ferent in  shape  from  the  cUamys  of  the  Greeks,  and 
lihe  pahidamewtum  of  the  generals.  The  only  di&r- 
edte  between  them  was,  that  the  paludamentum  was 
made  of  a  richer  stufl^  was  generally  of  a  purple  co- 
Jour,  and;  both  longer  and  fuller  than  the  sagum. 

SAGUNTUM,  an  andent  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Momedno,  where  there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  to  be  seen.  The  -new  town  is 
seated  on  ariver  called  Morvedrot  ISmiles  to  the  north 
of  Valencia,  in  £•  Long,  a  10.  N.  Lat.  89.  38.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706. 

SAHARA,  or  Zaara,  the  Great  Desert,  is  a  vast 
extent  of  sand  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which, 
sfith  the  lesser  deserts  of  Bomou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort» 
Ac  is  equal  to  about  one  half  of  Europe.  If  the  sand 
be  conadered  as  the  ocean,  the  Sahara  has  its  gulfs  and 
bays,  osalao  its  islands,  or  Oasbs,  fertile  in  groves  and 
pastures,  and  in  many  instances  containing  a  great  po- 
pulation, sttbje^ito  <Nrder  and^gulsr  government. 

The  great  body,  pr  western  division  of  this  oceaii» 
(oniprised  between  Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  .less 
than  50  caravan  journeys  across, .firom  north  to  souths 
or  from  750  tp  800  Q.  miles;  and  4oublejhat  extent  m 
length:  without  dmibt  the  largest  desert  in  the  worid. 
Xbis  division  eontains  but  a  ;fican^  portion  of  isfamds 
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(or  oases),  and  tlibse  also  of  small  extent :  but  the  east- 
ern division  has  many,  and  some  of  them  very  large. 
Fezzan,  Gadamis,  Taboo,  Ghanat,  Agadez,  Augila,  ^ 
Berdoa,  are  amongst  the  principal  ones:  besides  which, 
^ere  are  «  vast  number  of  small  ones.  In  efibct,  this 
is  the  part  of  Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  he 
says,  from  Cneius  Buoy  that  Africa  may  be  compared 
to  alcopard's  skin. 

From  the  best  inquiries  that  Mr  Park  could  make 
when  a  kind  of  c^tive  among  the  Moors  at  Ludamar,! 
the  Western  Desert,  he  says,  may  be  pronounced  almost 
destitute  of  inhabitants;  except  where  tlie  scanty  vege« 
tation,  which  appears  in  certain  spots,  affords  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  of  a  few  miserable  Arabs,  who  wander 
from  one  well  to  another.  In  other  places,  where  thcr 
supply  of  water  and  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  small 
parties  of  the  Moors  have  taken  up  their  ^residence. 
Here  they  live,  in  independent  poverty,  secure  from  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Barbarv.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  desert,  being  totally  destitute  of  water,  is 
seldom  visited  by  any  human  being ;  unless  where  the 
trading  caravans  trace  out  their  toilsome  and  dangerous 
route  across  it.  In  some  parts  of  this  extensive  waste, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted  shrubs,  which 
serve  as  land-marks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  the 
camels  with  a  scanty  forage.  In  other  parts,  the  discon* 
soktte  wanderer,  wherever  he  turas,-sees  nothing  around 
him  but  a  vast  interminable  expanse  of  sand  and  sky ;  a 
gloomy  and  baAen  void,  where  Che  eye  finds  no  parti*- 
cular  object  to  rest  upon,  i^nd  the  mind  is  filled  with 
painfiil  apprehensions  of  perishing  with  thirst.  Sur« 
rounded  by  this  dreary  solitude,  the  traveller  sees  the 
dead  bodies  of  birds,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
brought  firom  happier  regions;  and,  as  he  ruminates  on 
the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining  passage,  listens-with 
horror  to  the  voice  of  the  driving  blast — ^the  only  sound 
that  interrupts  the  awful  repose  of  the  desert. 

The  wild  animals  which  inhabit  these  melancholy 
aegions,  are  the  antelope  and  the  ostrich ;  theu*  stvift- 
ness  of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach  the  distant  water* 
'  ittg-places.  On  the  skirts -of  the  desert,  where  thewa- 
teris  mor^  plentiful,  are  found  lions,  panthers,  ele- 
phants, and  wild  boars. 

The  only  domestic  animal  that  can  endure  the  fa- 
tigue of  crossing  the  desert  is  the  camel ;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  only  beast  of  burden  employed  by  the 
trading  caravans  which  traverse,  in  different-directions, 
from  Barbary  to  Nigritia.  The  flesh  of  this  useful  and 
docile  creature,  though  to  our  iwtho^s  taste  it  was 
drv  and  unsavoury,  is  peferred  by  the  Moors  4o  all 
others.  The  milk  of  the  fenuile,  he  eays,  is  in  univer* 
sal  esteem,  .and  is  indeed  pleasant  and  nutritive. 

That  the  desert  has  a  diptowards  the  east,  as  well  as 
the  south,  seems  to  be  proved  bythe  course  of  the  Ni- 
ger. Moreover,  the  highest  points  of  North  Africa, 
that  sa  to  say,  the  mountains  of  Mandinga  and  Atlas, 
are  situated  very  far  to  the  west.  The  desert,  for  the 
most  pan,  abounds  with  salt  But  we  hear  of  salt 
mines  only  in  the  part  contiguous  to  Nigritia,  from 
whence  stut  is  drawn  for  the  use  of  those  countries,  af 
well  as  ofdhe  Moorish  states  adjoining ;  there  being  no 
sail  in  the  negro  countries  sou^  of  the  Niger.  Thero 
are  salt  lakes  also  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert, 

SAHLIT£|  a  species  of  mmml^  see  Mimxralo- 
GT  IndU* 
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^'^  S  Aly  a  large  town  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 

JL^  which,  accortiing  to  Mr  Park,  is  completely  surround- 
^  .  ed  by  two  very  deep  trenches,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  wails.  On  the  top  of  the  trenches 
are  a  number  of  square  towers :  and  the  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  fortification.  Inquiring  iqto 
the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  entrenchment,  our  au- 
thor learned  from  two  of  the  towns-people  the  follow- 
ing particulars ;  which,  if  true,  furnish  a  mournful  pic- 
^re  of  th&  enormities  of  African  wars : 

About  fifteen  years  before  our  traveller  visited  Sai, 
wTicn  the  king  of  Bambarra  desolated  Maniana,  the 
Dooty  of  Sai  bad  two  sons  slain  in  battle,  fighting  in 
ihe  king's  cause*  He  had  a  third  son  living;  and 
when  the  king  demanded  a. further  reinforcement  of 
men,  and  tliis  youtli  among  the  rest,  the  Dooty  refused 
tp  send  him.  This  conduct  so  enraged  the  ung,  that 
when  he  retusned  from  Maniana,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  found  the  Dooty  protected  by 
tfie  inhabitants,  he  sat  dawn  before  Sai  with  his  army, 
and  surrounded  the  town  with  the  tri^ches  which  had 
attracted  our  author's  notice.  After  a  siege  of  two 
iponths,  the  towns-people  became  involved  in  all  the 
horrors  of  famine  ^  and  whilst  the  king's  army  were 
feasting  in  their  trenches,  they  saw  with  pleasure  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Sai  devour  the  leaves  and  bfark 
of  the  Bentang-  tree  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Finding,  however,  that  the  besieged  would 
flooner  perish  than  surrender,  the  king  had  recourse  to 
treachery.  He  promised,  that  if  they  would  open  the 
gates,  no  person  shouldbe  put  to  death,  nor  mmr  any 
injury,  but  the  Dooty  alone.  The  poor  old  man  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  himself,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  andi  immediately  walked  over  to  the  king'a 
army,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  caught  and  massacred  in  the 
trenches ;  and  thie  rest  of  the  towns-people  were  car- 
ried away,  captiviei,.  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  diffisrent 
Negro  traders.  Sai,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  is 
iStuated  in  N.  Lat,  U.%  and  in  W.  Long.  S"*  7'. 

SAICK,  or  SAiavE,  a  Turkish  vesael,  very  ooii- 
mon  in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchand&e. 

SAIDE,  the  modem  name  of  Sidon.    See  Sidok. 

SAIL,  in  Navigatiany  an  assembhige  of  several 
breadths  of  canvas  sewed  together  by  the  lists,  and 
e^ed  round  with  cord,  fastened  to  the  yards  of  a  ship, 
tp  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.     See  Ship. 

The  edgea-  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  sail 
is  composed,  are  generally  sewed  together  with  a  dou- 
.  Ue  seam ;  and  the  whole  is  skirted  vound  at  the  edges 
with  a  cord,  called  the  bok-rope*   . 

Although,  the  form  of  sails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are* all  nevertheless  triangular  or  quadrilateral, 
figures;  or,  in  other  words,  their  surfecesare  contain- 
C|d  either  between  three  or  four  sides. 

The  former  of  these  ase  sPmetin^  spread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen-sails ;  and  otherwise  by  a  stay,  as  stay-sails ; 
or  by  anmt.  as  shaulderfof-mutton  saus ;  in  all  which 
c;ases  the  fotemoat  leedi  or«dge  is  attached  t<Mihe  said 
wd,  mast,  or  stav,  throughout  its  whole  length;  The 
latter,  or  those  which  are  foui^sided,  are  either  extend- 
c4  by  yards,  as  the  pdpdpal  ^ards  of  a  ship ;  or  by 
]»rds  apd  booni4r  as  the  studding-sails,  drivers,  ring* 
l»il%  aiulaU  tboae  sails  which  ace  set  oceastoimUy ;  or 


by  gails  and  booxns,  as  the  mam-sails  of  sloops  and      &ul 
brigan  tines.  ^  *— *v- 

The  principal  sails  of  a  ship  (fig.  1.)  are  the  courses     ^ 
or  lower  sails  a;  the  top-sails  6,  which  are  next  in^^'^ 
order  above  the  courses ;  and  the  top*gaUant  sails  c, 
which  are  expanded  above  the  top-sails. 

The  courses  are  the  main-sail,  fore-sail,  and  mtzen,; 
mainHBtay-sail,  fore  stay-siul,  and  mixen  stay-sail ;  but 
more  particularly  the  tliree  first.  The  main  stay-sail 
is  rarely  used  except  in  small  vessels. 

In  sjl  quadrangular  sails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
the  heads  the  sides  or  skirts  are  called  leeches  ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  thejboi.  If  the  head 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  low  comers  are  deno- 
minated  cfoes,  and  the  upper  comers  earings. 

In  all  triangular  sails,  and  in  those  four-sided  saiti 
wherein  the  head  is  not  pandiel  to  the  foot,  the  fore- 
most comer  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tackf  and  the  after 
lower-comer  the  due;  the  foremost  perpendicular  or 
sloping  edge  is  called  thejbre4eeehy  and  the  hindmost 
the  after4eech* 

The  heads  of  all  foor^sided  sails,  and  die  fore-leecBer 
of  lateen-sails,  are  attached  to  dieir  respective  yard  or 
gaff  by  a  number  of  small  cords  called  ro^bands;  ani 
die  extremities  are  lied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the  peek 
of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  stay^suls  are  extended  upon  stays  between  the 
masts,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occasion- 
ally, as  a  curtam  slides  upon  its  rody  and  their  lower 
parts  are  stretched  out  by  a  tack  and  sheet.  The 
clues  of  a  top-sail  are  drawn  out  to  the  extremities  o£ 
the  lower  yard,  by  two  laree  ropes  called  the  tcp-etM 
sheets ;  and  the  dues  of  me  top-galiant  sails  are  in 
like  manner  extended  upon  the  topHMil  yard«arms,  as 
exhibited  bv  fig.  2.  I^  a. 

The  studding-sails  are  set  beyond  the  leeches  or 
skirts  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail,  or  of  the  top-saik 
or  top-gallant  saUs  of  a  ship.  Their  upper  and  lower 
edges  are  accordingly  ext^ed  by  poles  xxm  out  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpose. 
Those  sails,  however,  are  only  set  m  fevottrable  wincb 
and  moderate  weather. 

All  sails  derive  their  name  ftom  the  mast,  ywrd,  isr 
stay,  ujpon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  prin* 
cipai  sflol  extended  upon  the  main-mast  is  called  the 
mmnsailf  d;  the  next  above,  which  sttods  upon  the 
mam-top  msst,  is  termed  the  nmn'tiip  saU^  e  ;  and  the 
higliest,  which  is  spread  across  the  main-t(fi^|^UaDt 
mast,  is  named  the  maifhiap'gallani  soU^  J* 

In  the  same  mann»  there  is  the  fore-sai],  gj  Ae 
fore-top  sail,  h;  and,  the  fore^top-gallant  sail,  i/  the 
misen,  A/  the  miaen-top  sail,  //  and  raiien-top-gal^ 
lant  sail,  m.  Thus  also  there  is  the  main-stay  sail,  o> 
main  top-mast  stay-sail,  p  ;  and^main-tc^gallant  stay- 
sail, q:  with  a  middle  stay-sail  whioh  stands  between 
the  two  last 

N.  B.  All  these  stay-sails  are  between  the  main  and^ 
fore-masts. 

The-  stay-sails  between  the  main-mast  and  miaen* 
mast,  are  the  misen  stay-sail,  r;  and  the  miaen  top- 
mast ati^-sail,  Mi  and  sometiases  a  misen  top-gaDast 
stavHHul  above  the  latter. 

The  stay-sails  between  the  foremast  and  the  bovi^- 
q^  are  thefoire  0tay-8aU|  i$  the  fore  top-masf  9tay-88il» 
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«/ aadtbejib^  49^  There  is  besides  two  square  sails 
^  extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-sprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  tprU'taili  yg  sod  the  other  the  tprit-^il 
top^aily  jr. 

The  studding-sails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-mast  and  fore-mast,  are  likewise 
named  according  to  their  stations,  the  lowery  iop-maz^^ 
or  tmhgallani  studding  sails. 

Tne  mpeB  by  whica  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship  are 
hoisted  up  to  their  proper  hei^^t  on  the  masts,  are 
called  ihejears*  In  sJl  other  sails  the  ropes  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  called  kaliards. 

The  principal  sails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
sheets,  and  bowlines ;  except  the  courses,  which  are  al- 
ways stretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  sheet.  They 
Hre  drawn  up  together,  or  trussed  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue-lines,  ddf  leech-lines,  ee;  reef-tackles,^;  slab- 
Bne,  g ;  and  spiling^lines.  As  llie  bunt-lines  and  leech- 
lines  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  sail,  they  are  ex« 
pressed  by  the  dotted  lines  m  the  figure. 

The  courses,  top-vails,  and  top-gallant  sails,  are 
wheeled  about  the  mast,  so  as  to  suit  the  various  di- 
rections of  the  wind,'by  braces.  The  higher  studding- 
sails,  and  in  general'aU  the  stay-sails,  are  drawn  down, 
so  as  to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down-hauls. 

Some  experienced  sail-nukers  contend,  that  it  would 
be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  sails  of  ships  were 
made  of  equal  magnitude ;  in  which  case,  when  necessi- 
ty required  it,  they  could  be  interchaDg«d>ly  used.  Fbr 
example,  as  the  miaen  top-sail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  sail,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  the  yards,  masts,  and  rails,  so  as  mutually  to  suit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  sails  differ  about 
two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
In  depth.  These  likewise  could  be  easily  made  alike, 
and  m  some  cases  they  are  so.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  sails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  sail,  and  noain  fore-royal.  The  main-sail 
and  fore-satt  might  also,  with  respect  to  their  head,  be 
made  alike ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal- 
lows, boiSs,  J^c  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  insurmountable.  These 
alterations,  it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  useful  in 
Ae  event  of  losing  sails  by  stress  of  welither.  Fewer 
sails  would  be  thus  necessary,  less  room  would  be  re- 
qiured  to  stow  them,  and  there  would  be  less  danger 
m  confijisibn  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps-  the 
utility  of  these  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  mer- 
diant-servicethan  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always 
a  large  store  of  spare  sails,  and  sufficient  room  to  stow 
them  m  order.  Thus,  too,  spare  yards  and  masU  might 
be  considerably  reduced  in  number,  aodyet  any  casual 
damages  more  easily  repaired  at  sea.  Top-mast  sttid- 
ding  sails  are  occasionally  substituted  for  awnings,  and 
mi^t,  by  a  vesy  litde  attention  in  plamung  the  rig- 
ging of  a  ship,  be  so  contrived  as  to  answer  both  pur- 
poses.   See  Ship-buildino. 

Sail  is  also  a  name  applied  to  any  vessd  seen  at  a 
distance  under  sail,  and  is' equivalent  to  ship* 

To  ut  Sjiiit  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  sails  upon 
tbeir  respective  yards  and  stays,  in  order  to  b^in  the 
action  of  sailf 
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To  Make  SjiZy  is  to  spread  an  additional  qdantUy 
of  sail,  so  as  to  increase  the  ship's  velocity.  ^ 

To  shorten  Saii^  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
sails,  with  ah  intention  to  diminish  the  ship's  velocity. 

To  Strike  Sjtttj  is  to  lower  it  suddenly.     This  is 

Afticularly  used  in  saluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  su*" 

rbr  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac- 
knowledges as  superior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  vessels  strike  to  a  British  man  of  war  m  the 
British  seas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  vessel  Is 
waftecl  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  upon  her  sails. 

When  a  ship  changes  her  state  of  rest  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
station  at  anchor,  she  acquires  her  motion  very  gra- 
dually, as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo-  . 
oity  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  action  of  its- 
weight. 

The  first  impression  of  the  wind  greatly  afiects  the 
velocity,  because  the  resistance  of  the  water  might  de- 
stroy it ;  since  the  velocity  being  but  snudl  at  first,  the 
lesistance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be* 
very  feeble  :*  but  as  the  ship  increases  her  motion,* 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  will  be  diminished ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  resistance  of  the  water 
on  the  bow  will  accumulate  in  proportion  to  the  velo-^- 
city  with  which  the  vessel  advances.     Tlius  ihe  repe-^- 
tition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  action  of  the^ 
sail  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  is  perpetually  de- 
creasing; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Uie  new  degrees  add-- 
ed  to  the  effort  of  resistance  on  the  bow  are  always  aug-- 
menting.     The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
subtracted;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal, 
when  the  impression  of  the  windon  the  sails  has  lost  sv 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  act  in  proportion  to  the 
opposite  impulse  of  resistance  on  the  bow,  the  ship  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  sail 
with  a  constant  uniform  motion^    The  great  weight  of 
the  ship  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her* 
greatest  veloci^;  butvHien  she  has  attained  it,  she- 
will  advance  by  her  own  intrinsic  motion,  without  gain- 
ing-any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  lessening  what  she 
has  acquired.     She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper 
force  in  vaeuOf  without  being  afterwards  subject  either* 
to  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  or  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  on  the  bow;    If  at  any  time  the  im- 
pulsion  of  the  water  on  the  bow-  should'  destroy  any 
part  of  the  velocity,  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  • 
will  revive  it,  so  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  same. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  state  will  only 
subnst  when  these  two  powers  act  upon  each  other  in  - 
direct  opposition ;  otherwise  they  will  mutually  destroy 
one  another.    The  whole  theory  of  working  ships  de-^ 
pends  on  this  counter  action,  and  the  perfect  equality 
whidi  should  subsist  between  the  effort  at  the  wind^ 
and  the  impulsion  of  the  water. 

The  e&ct  of  sailing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangem^it  of  the  sails  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  • 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  sailing  are  derived  > 
from  the  ddlerent  degrees  and  situations  of  the  wind* 
with  r^pnd  to  the  couzseoCthe  vesseU    See  Skam  an- 
aiiip*. 
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To  illustrate  tins  observation  by  examples,  the  plan 
"^  of  a  number  of  ships  proceeding  on  various  courses  is 
represented  by  fig.  3.  which  exhibits  the  S2  points  of 
the  oompass,  of  which  C  is  the  centre ;  the  direction 
•f  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expressed  by  tlie 
arrow. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  article  Ciosx'ffatded, 
that  a  ship  in  that  situation  will  sail  nearly  within  six 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  ships  B  and  y  are  close- 
hauled ;  the  former  being  on  the  larboard -tack,  steer- 
ing E.  N.  £.  and  the  latter  on  tlie  starboard-tack,  sail- 
ing W.  N«  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  aa 
suitable  to  that  manner  of  sailing.  The  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard*  tack  would  accordingly  be  jexpressed 
by  CB,  and  on  the  starboard  by  C  y. 

When  a  ship  is  neither  close-hauled,  nor  steering 
afbre  the  Wind,  she  is  in  goneral  said  to  be  sailing  large. 
The  relation  of  the  'Wind  to  her  course  is  precisely  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  the  course  xsloee-hauled.  Thus  the  ships  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  steering 
£.  b  N.  and  the  latter  W.  b  N.  The  yards  remain  al- 
most in  the  same  position  as  in  B  and  y  ;  the  bowlines 
4md  sheets  of  the  sails  being  only  a  little  slackened. 

The  ships  d  and  u  have  die  wind  two  points  large, 
ihe  one  steering  east  and  the  other  west.  In  this  man- 
ner of  sailing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
said  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  position  of  Ihe 
ship's  beams.  The  yards  are  now  more  across  the  ship, 
the  bowlines  are  cast  oif,  and  the  sheets  more  relaxed ; 
so  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
4he  line  of  the  ship's  course,  her  velocity  is  greatlj  aug- 
.mented. 

In  e  and  t  the  ships  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
*ot  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  course  of  the  former 
being  E.  b  S.  and  tliat  of  tlie  latter  W.  b  S.  The  sheets 
are  still  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
witli  the  keel  further  diminished,  and  the  course  acce- 
lerated in  proportion. 

The  shipsy  and/  the  first  of  which  steers  £.  S.  E« 
and  tlie  second  W.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points 
large,  or  two  points  abafl  the  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abafl  the 
beam,  the  former  sailing  S.  £•  b  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W.  b  W.  In  both  these  situations  the  sheets  are  still 
farther  slackened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  more  athwart 
the  ship's  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  ships  h  and  ^,  steering  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  have 
the  wind  six  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  tlie  quar- 
ter ;  which  is  considered  as  the  most  tavourable  manner 
of  sailing,  because  all  th^  sails  co-operate  to  increase 
the  ship's  velocity :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  ship  m,  it  is  evident  th^t  the  wind  in  its 
passage  to  the  foremost  sails  will  be  intercepted  by 
those  which  are  fieurther  all.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore- tack  is  brought  to  the  cat-head;  an^ 
the  main-tack  being  cast  off,  the  weather-due  of  the 
main-sail  is  hoisted  up  to  the  yard,  in  ordc^r  to  let  the 
wind  pass  freely  to  the  fore-sail ;  and  the  yards  are  dis- 
posed so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points»  or 
pearly  22^,  with  the  keel. 

The  ships  i  and/y,  of  which  the  former  sails  S.  £•  ^  S. 
jif  nd  the  latter  S.  W.  i  S.  are  aaid  to  lu?e  the  wind 
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three  point!  on  the  larboard  or  starboard  quarter :  and 
those  expressed  by  k  and  o,  two  points ;  as  steering  S* 
S.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  in  both  which  positions  the  yards 
make  nearly  an  angle  of  16%  or  about  a  point  and  a 
half,  with  the  ship's  length.  . 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  ia 
the  ships  /  and  n,  whose  courses  are  S.  b  £.  and  8.  h  W« 
the  situation  of  the  yards  and  sails  is  very  little  dif« 
ferent  from  the  last  mentioned ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  somewhat  less  than  a  point, 
and  the  stay-sails  being  rendered  of  very  little  service. 
The  ship  m  sails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  whid 
eight  afl.  In  this  position  the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  ship's  length :  the  stay-sails  being  en- 
tirely useless,  are  hauled  down ;  and  the  main-sail  is 
drawn  tip  in  the  brails,  that  the  f^nresail  nsay  operates 
a  measure  which  considerably  facilitates  the  steerage* 
or  efibrt  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top  sail  and  ioain-top<^aUant  sail,  in  its 
passage  to  the  fore-top  sail  and  fore-top-gallant  sail, 
these  latter:are  by  consequence  entirely  beodmed ;  and 
might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  flapping  against  the  mast,  but  that  their  erort  con- 
tributes greatly  to  prevent  the  ship  from  broaching-tOb 
when  she  deviates  from  her  course  to  the  right  or  leffc 
thereof. 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  sailing  may  be  di^ 
vtded  into  four,  via.  close-hauled,  targe,  quartering^ 
and  afore  the  wind  ;  all  which  relate  to  the  directiov 
ci  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  ship's  course,  and  tha 
arrangement  of  the  s^iis. 

Sailing  also  implies  a  particular  mode  <if  naviga^ 
don,  formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  tha 
laws,  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  say.  Plain  Staling^ 
Mercator's,  Middle-latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-eircla 
Sailing.    See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-Making^  the  art  of  making  sails.  See  Sai(, 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  same  with  MABi^^Ea  and  Ssaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  person  eminent  for  piety  «ndi  vir«> 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  s^postles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Bujt  the 
Romanists  make  its  application  much  more  extennve* 
Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  said 
something  ion  their  practice  of  creating  saints.  Our 
readers,  howevo',  wUl  not,  we  trust,  be  displeased  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  the^r  Jthem* 
selves  give  of  Ae  matter.  The  canonization  of  saintsb 
then,'  they  tell  us,  i/i  the  eiM*olment  of  .any  person  v^ 
the  cnnm  or  catalogue  of  those  who  are  ciidled  saUtUg 
0r,  ,it  is  a  judgment  wmI  sentence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceased  person  was  eminent 
for  .Simcti^  during  his  lifetime,  an4  emepially  towards 
the  end  of  it^;  and  that  i:oasequently  he  must  now  be 
in  glory  with  Qod,  and  deserves  to  be  honoured  by 
the  church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which  she 
is  wont  to  pay  to  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

The  discipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied* 
It  would  seem  that  in  the  first  ages  every  bishop  in  his 
own  diocese  was  wont  to  declare  what  persons  were  to 
behonoured  as  saints  by  his  people.  Hence  .St  Cy- 
prian, about  ^the  qiiddle  of  the  third  ce^tsiry,  B.  S« 
eo.  6.  requires  thfU:  he  be  informed  of  thopB  whp^oul4 
die  in  prison  for  the  faith^  that  so  he  might  make  men^ 
tlon  of  them  in  Uie  holy  sacrifice  with  the  martyrs^ 
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Saint  aiicl  iirfgfit  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniversary 
*y«**^  day  of  their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
sometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country ;  but  soms- 
times  it  extended  to  distant  provinces,  and  even  be- 
came  universal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus,  that 
St  Laurence,  St  Ambrose,  St  Augustine,  St  Basil,  and 
many  others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cus- 
tom -end  universal  persuasion.  In  those  ages  none 
were  reckoned  saints  but  the  apostles,  the  martyrs, 
and  very  eminent  confessors,  whose  sanctity  was  no- 
torious everywhere. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonixattons  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  synods  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  metropolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Isidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  councii  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  occasionally  down 
to  the  12th  century.  The  last  instance  of  a  saint 
canonized  m  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Walter  abbot  of 
Pootoise,  who  was  declared  a  saint  by  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  in  the  year  1  ^53. 

In  the  12th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes 
in  so  delicate  a  matter.  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged  it 
proper  to  reserve  this  declaration  to  the  Holy  See  of 
Rome  exclusively ;  and  decreed  that  no  one  should 
for  the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as  a  saint 
without  the  express  approbation  of  the  pope» 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  saints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  process ;  and  there  is  at 
Rome  a  congregation  of  car^als,  called  the  con^re^ 
gatiam  of  holy  rUes^  who  are  assisted  by  several  divines 
under  &e  name  o£contuborsy  who  examine  such  mat- 
ters, and  prepare  them  lor  the  decision  of  his  holiness. 
IVhen  therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  relir 
gious  bod^,  think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the 
canonization  of  any  person. 

'The  ftrst  juridical  step  in  this  business  must  be  taken 
by  the  bishc^  in  whose  diocese  the  person  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
•wn  authority  calls  witnesses  to  attest  the  opinion  of  the 
holiness,  the  virtues,  and  mirades,  of  the  person  in  que- 
stion. When  the  deceased  has  resided  in  different  dio- 
ceses, it  may  be  necessary  that  different  bishops  take 
mich  depositions ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  their  respective  churches,  and  authen*- 
tic  copies  sealed  up  are  sent  to  Rome  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, vhere  they  are  deposited  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  must  remain  for  the  space  o£ 
Sen  years  without  being  opened.  They  ace  then  opeiv* 
ed,  and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  cause  to  go  (m 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  si^citors  for  ^he  ca- 
nonization are  then  referred  by  his  holiness  to  the  said 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  com- 
mission to  one  or  more  bishops,  or  other  respectable 
persons,  to  examine,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  places  where 
'  the  person  in  question  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha- 
racter and  whole  behaviour.  These  commissioners  mm- 
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mon  witnesses,  take  depositions,  and  collect  letters  an^I 
other  writings  of  tlie  venerable  man,  and  ^et  all  the  '- 
intelligence  they  can  copcerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generiilly  entertained  of  him.  The  report  of  these 
coniniissioners  is  considered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  discussed  by  the 
consultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  process  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called  pnnenty  un- 
dertakes to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
first  question  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  person  proposed  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  an  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  ai;d 
temperance ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,. 
hope,  and  charity  ?  All  this  is  canvassed  with  great  de- 
liberation; and  there  is'a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  call- 
ed the  promoter  of  the  holyjaith^  who  is  sworn  to  mak^ 
all  reasonable  objections  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  canonization.  If  the  decision  be  fa- 
vourable, then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  show  the* 
sanctity  of  the  person  in  question  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward ;  when  two  miracles  must  be  verified 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  congregation,  both  as  to  the- 
reality  of  the  facts,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decision  on  this- 
comes  out  likewise  favourable,  then  the^  whole  is  laid 
before  the  pope  and  what  divines  ha  chooses  (  a)«  Pub- 
lic prayer  and  fasting  are  likewise  prescribed,  in  order 
to  obtain  li^t  and  direction  firom  heaven.  After  idl 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  resolved  to  give^ 
hb  approbation,  he  issues  a  bidl,  first  of  beatifiaUton^ 
by  which  the  person  is  declared  bhssed^  and  afterwards 
another  of  sanctificationy  by  which  the  name  of  iaitU  is- 
given  him.  These  bulls  are  publidhed  in.  St  Peter's^ 
church  with  very  great  solemnity.    * 

A  person  remarkable  for  holiness  of  life  j  even  before* 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  as-such  by  those  who* 
are  persuaded  o£  las  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers- 
may  be  implored ;  but  all  this  must  rest  on  private  opi- 
nion. After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inserted  iii 
the  Martyrology,  or  catalogue  of  saints,  pf  which  the 
lespective  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the^ 
divine  office.  A  day  is  also  appointed  for  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  be  mentioned 
in*  the  public  church  service,  and  his  intercession  with' 
God  besought.  His  relics  may  be  enshrined ;  he  may 
be  painted  with  rays  of  gloir,  and  altars  and  churches, 
may  be  dedicated,  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  ii^ 
thanksgiving  to  the  divine  goodness  for  the  blessings 
bestovved  on  him  in  life,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he- 
is  raised  in  heaven. 

The  affiur  of  a  canonization  is  necessarily  very  ex- 
pensive, because  so  many  persons  must  be  employed 
about  it ;  so  many  journeys  must  be  made ;  so  many 
wsitings  for  and  against  it  must  be  drawn  out.  The- 
expense  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman, 
crowns,  or  6OO0L  sterling..  But  it  is  generally  con- 
trived! 


Siuna 


(a)  His  holiness  generally  appoints  three  consistories;  in  the  first  of  which  the  cardinals  only  assist,  and 
gnre  their  opinion ;  in  the  second,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous^ 
audience ;  to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinalS|  but  all  the  bishops  who  are  atRome^,  areinvited|.  and  all  off 
theoL  give  their  vote  b;  word  of  mouth*. 
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trivcd' to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  wliicli 
means  die  particular  expense  of  each  is  very  much  ies- 
fiened,  the  solemnity  being  common. 

It  of^en  happens  that  the  solicitors  for  a  canoniza- 
tion are  unsuccessful*  Thus  the  Jesuits,  even  when 
their  interest  at  Rome  was  greatest,  could  not  obtain 
«the  canonization  of  Bellarmine ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  objection  is  said  to  have  been,  his  having  de- 
fended the  indirect  power  of  the  pope  over  Christian 
*princes  even  in  temporals. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  and 
^particularly  Prosper  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under 
^he  name  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
jrromoter  of  thejaith  for  many  years.  He  published  on  it 
a  large  work  in  several  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there 
is  an  abridgement  in  French.  In  this  learned  perform- 
ance there  is  a  full  history  of  the  canonization  of  saints 
in  general,  and  of  all  the  particular  processes  of  that 
kind  that  are  on  record :  an  account  is  given  of  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  these  extraordinary  trials;  and 
it  is  shown,  that,  besides  the  assistance  of  providence, 
^hich  is  implored  and  expected  in  what  is  so  much 
connected  with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are 
made  use  of,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  to  obtain 
all  the  evidence  of  which  the  matter  is  susceptible,  and 
whidi  must  appear  more  than  sufficient  to  every  im- 
•partial  judge.'    See  Pope,  Popery,  &c. 

Saist  Catharine^  a  Portuguese  island  in  the  South 
>«ea,  not  far  distant  from  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It  was 
visited  by  La  Perouse,  who  ascertained  it  to  lie  between 
9rr  l^  10"  and  27^  49^  N.  Lat.  and  its  most  norther* 
ly  point  to  lie  in  49""  49'  W.  Long,  from  Paris.  lu 
"breadth  from  east  to  west  is  only  six  miles,  and  it  is  se- 
parated from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  only  about  200 
fathoms  broad.  On  the  point  stretchingfarthest  into  this 
tchannel  is  situated  the  city  of  Nostra  Seiioradel  Destero, 
the  metropolis  of  the  government,  and  the  place  of  the 
governor's  residence.  It  contains  about  400  houses, 
and  3000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
appearance.  In  the  year  1712,  this  island  served  as  a 
retreat  to  vagabonds,  who  effected  their  escapelFom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Brazils,  being  only  nominal  subjects 
of  Portugal.  Its  whol6  population  has  been  estimated 
at  20,000.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  all 
sorts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  com,  ahnost  spontane- 
ously. The  whale  fishery  is  very  successful ;  but  it  is 
the  property  of  the  crovm,  and  is  farmed  by  a  company 
at  Lisbon,  which  has  three  considerable  establishments 
upon  the  coast.  Every  year  they  kill  about  400  whales, 
the  produce  of  which,  both  oil  and  spermaceti,  is  sent 
to  Lisbon  by  the  way  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  irihabitants 
are  idle  spectators  oi  this  fishery,  from  which  they  de- 
rive not  the  smallest  advantage.  A  very  amiable  pic- 
ture, however,  is  given  of  their  hospitality  to  strangers, 
■by  M.  La  Perouse. 

Sjuffr'Foin,  a  species  of  hedysarum.  See  Hbdt- 
8ARUM,  Botany  IndeXf  and  Agriculture  Index* 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  lof 
franco,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Charente.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  a  bishop's  see.  It  contained  like- 
wise several  convents,  a  Jesuits  college,  and  an  abbey 
remarkable  for  its  steeple,  which  is  said  tabe  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  France.  It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  S7 
oniles  south-east  of  Rochelle,  and  262  southrsouth-west 
K>f  Paris.    W.Lo9g*0.S8.N.LaU  45.^^4.    Thexas- 


tic  is  seated  on  a  rock,  and  is  reckoned  inpf^egnable. 
The  population  in  1800  was  10,162. 

This  city  was  a  Rom«n  colony;  and  those  conque- 
rors of  the  earth,  who  polished  thenationa  they  subdued,  i 
have  lefl  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 
In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almost 
adjoining  to  one  of  tlie  suburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  ^e  last  stage  of  decay, 
its  appearance  is  august  and  venerable.  In  some  parts, 
scarcely  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  east 
end  is  still  in  a  great  degree  of  preservation.  From  its 
situation  in  a  valley,  and  firom  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
leagues  distance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Naumachiae 
were  represented  in  it;  but  this  amounts  only  to  con- 
jecture. A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
in  Roman  letters,  merits  likewise  attenUon.  It  was 
erected  to  Grermanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  so 
universally^  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river 
Charente  surrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severn  does  that  of 
Shrewsbury,  describing  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  visible 
at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amuse  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity ; 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houses  mean, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  some  centuries  old.  The  ca- 
thedral has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  destroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  escaped 
their  rage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  early  a3 
the  year  800  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  These 
^circumstances  have  prob^ly  conduced  more  to  its  pre« 
servation  during  the  fury  of  war,  than  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  sanctity  of 
its  institution. 

S  AINTOGNE,  a  province  of  France,  now  forming 
with  the  province  of  Aunis  the  department  of  Lower 
Charente,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Angoumois  and 
Perigord,  on  the  north  by  Poitou  and  the  territory  of 
Aunis,  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by 
Bourdelois  and  Giron,  about  62  miles  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth.  The  river  Charente  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
•fertile  provinoes  in  France,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of 
corn  and  fruits :  and  it  is  said  the  best  salt  in  Europe 
b  made  here. 

The  SAINTS,  are  three  small  iakmUs,  three  leagued 
^tant  from  Guadaloupe,  which  form  a  triangle,  and 
have  a  tolerable  haibour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were 
•sent  hither  in  1648,  but  were  soon  driven  away  by  an 
excessive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only  spring'be- 
foro  they 'had  time  to  makO'anv  reservoirs.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and  permanent  phmtations 
were  established,  which  now  yield  50,000  weight  of 
Goffise,  and  100,090  of  cotton. 

SAJENE,  a  Russian  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
about  seven  English  feet 

.SAKRADAWENDRA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonese  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
rest,  and  formeri  v  answered  the  prayers  of  his  worship- 
pers ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
1  given  of  him,  the  golden  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  w^esoed 
by  their  jrayecs  and  tears;  and  sunk  dowwraidi  so.  that 
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-  he  eould  take  notice  of  their  reqae$ts  aad  rtlieve  thcm» 
being  disposed  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer,  de- 

K,  rive  any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 

^  See  BuouK. 

SAL.    See  Salt^ 

SALADINy  a  famous  sultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re- 
nowned  as  a  warrior  and  legislator.  He  supported  him- 
self by  his  valour,  and  the  mfluence  of  his  amiable  cha- 
racter, against  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Christian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  most  unjust 
wars  against  htm,  under  tlie  false  appellation  of  i/o/y 
Wars.    See  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisa-d£. 

SALAMANCAy  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po« 
pulous  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  situat* 
cd  on  the  river  Tormes,  about  75  miles  west  from 
Madrid.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer 
tlie  son  of  Telamon,  who  called  it  Salamis  or  Sdman^ 
4kaf  in  memory  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is  an 
university,  the  greatest  in  Spain,  consisting  of  24  col- 
leges, and  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  the  whole  world, 
in  repect  at  least  to  its  revenues,  buildings,  number  of 
scholars,  and  masters.  Here  are  also  many  grand  and 
magnificent  palaces,  squares,  convents,  &c.'  Of  the 
•colleges  in  tne  universi^,  four  are  appropriated  to 
young  men  of  quality ;  and  near  it  is  an  infirmary  for 
poor  sick  scholars.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tow9 
»batt]eiras  fought  on  the  21st  July  1812,  between 
the  British  army  under  Lord  Wellington,  and  tlie 
.French  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  TOOOprisonenn 
.and  a  vast  number  killed  and  wounded.  The  British 
doss  aiaoonted  to  700  killed,  and  4000  wounded. 
W.  Long.  6. 10.  N.  Lat.  41.  0. 

SALAMANDER.    See  Lacsata,  Erpstologt 
Indtx. 

'SALAMIS,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  situated 
m^.  Long.  34. 0.  N.  Lat.  37.  32« — It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Peman 
.fleets.  In  the  council  of  war  held  among  the  Persians 
on  this  occasion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  ei^aging, 
^lecause  they  knew  this  adviceto  be  most  agreeable  to 
.  the  king's  inclinations.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only 
-.person  who  opposed  this  resolution.  She  was  queen  of 
HalicarnassMS ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  war  with 
ifive  ships,  the  best  equipped  of  an^ia  the  fleet,  except 
'those  of  the  Sidonians.  This  psincess  distmguished 
herself  on  all  occasions  by  hersingular  courage,  and  still 
more  l^  her  prudence  and  conduct.  She  represeated, 
iia.the  council  of  war  we  are  speakins  off  the  dangerous 
consequence  of  engaging  a  people  diat  were  far  more 

^expert  in  maritime  affiuBB  than  the  Persians ;  alleging, 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  tit  sea  would  be  attended  with 
4he  ruin  of  their  army ;  whereas,  by  spinning  out  the 
war,  andtidvancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  would 
create  jealousies  and  divisions  amongtheir  enemies,  who 
-would  separate  from  Ane  another  in  order  to  defend 
.each  of  them  their  own  country ;  and  that  the  king 
-might,  almost  without  strikins  a  blow,  make  himself 
master  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  prudent» 
•was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unammously  re- 
solved upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men  by 
.his  presencei  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of 
an  emiiKnce,  whence  he  might  safely  behold  whatever 
happened ;  having  several  scribes  about  him,  to  write 
down  the  names  of  such  aashoidAsignaliae  themselves 
4punst  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the  Persian  fle^ 
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with  the  nttWS  that  a  strong  detachment  from  the  army 
was  marching  against  Cleombrotus,  who  defended  the* 
istlimus,  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Pelopponesixms, 
that  they  could  not  by  any  intreaties  be  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being  therefore  deter* 
mined  to  put  to  sea,  and  sail  to  the  isUimus,  Themisto- 
cles  privately  dispatched  a  trusty  friend  to  tlie  Persian 
commanders,  informing  tfieni  of  the  intended  flight ; 
fuid  exhorting  them  to  send  part  of  their  fleet  round  the 
island,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape. .  The  same  mes^ 
senger  assured  Xerxes,  that  Themistocles,  who  had  sent 
him  that  advice,  designed  to  join  the  Persians,  as  soon 
as  tlie  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian  sliips.  The 
king  giving  credit  to  all  he  said,  immediately  caused  a 
strong  squadron  to  sail  round  the  island  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  flight.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, as  the  Pelopponesians  were  preparing  to  set  sail^ 
they  found  themselves  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Persian  fleet ;  and  were  against  their  will  obliged  to  re^ 
main  in  the  straits  of  Salamis  and  expose  themselves  to 
the  same  dangers  witli  their  allies.  The  Grecian  fleet 
/consisted  of  380  sail,  that  of  the  Persians  of  2000  and 
upwards.  Themistocles  avoided  the  engagement  till  a 
certain  wind,  which  rose  regularly  every  disy  at  the  sam^ 
time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  enemy^ 
began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  favoured 
by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  The  Per- 
aians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king's  eye, 
advanced  witli  great  resolution ;  but  the  wind  blowing 
directlv  in  their  fieu:es,  «nd  the  largeness  and  number  of 
their  ships  embarrassing  them  in  a  place  so  strait  and 
narrow,  their  courage  soon  abated ;  which  the  Greeks 
observing,  used  such  efforts,  that  in  a  short  time  break- 
ing into  ^e  Persian  fleet,  they  entirely  disordered  them  ; 
some  flying  towards  Phalarus  where  their  army  lay  en- 
camped ;  others  saving  themselves  in  the  harbours  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The  lonians  were  the  first 
that  betook  themselves  to  flight.  But  Queen  Artemi- 
sia distinguished  herself  above  a}l  the  rest,  her  ships  be- 
ing the  last  that  fled :  which  Xerxes  obser>[ing,  cried 
out  ^at  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women 
"with  the  couri^e  and  intrepiditv  of  men.  The  Athe- 
nians were  so  incensed  against  her,  that  they  offered  n 
reward  of  10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  should  take 
her  alive^  ^but  she,  in  spite  of  all  their  eflRirts,  cot  clear 
of  the  ships  that  pursued  her,  and  arrived  sate  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  memorable  actions  we  find  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  Grecians  lost  40  ships;  and  the  Persians 
200,  besides  a  great  man^  more  that  were  taken,  with 
all  tfie  men  and  ammunition  they  carried. 

The  island  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape ; 
it  was  reckoned  70  or  80  stadia,  u  e.  8  or  10  miles, 
long,  reaching  westward  as  far  as  the  mountains  calk 
ed  KeratCf  or  The  Horns.  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
on  one  side  of  this  island  stood  in  his  time  a  temple  of 
Diana,  and  on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  victory  obtaui- 
ed  by  Themistocles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cy- 
cbi«us,  the  site  bf  which  is  now  thought  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  church  of  St  Nicholas. 

Thecityof  Salamis  was  demolished  by  the  AthenianSp 
because  in  the  war  with  Cassander  it  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians,  firom  disaffection.  In  the  second  centan^ 
when  it  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  some  ruins  of  the  A- 
goraor  market-place  remained»  with  a  temple  and  image 
«f  Ajax ;  and  not  fiir  from  the  port  was  shown  a^ftone. 
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on  which,  they  related,  Telamon  sat  to  view  the  Sala- 
minian  ships  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  Still  be  traced,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  were  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Tlie  level  space  within  them  was  now  cover- 
ed with  green  com.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud, 
and  was  partly  dry.  Among  the  scattered  marbles  are 
isome  with  inscriptions.  .  One  is  of  great  antiquity,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  an- 
other, near  the  port,  the  name  of  Solon  occuriB.  This 
renowned  lawgiver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  sta- 
tue of  him  was  erected  in  the  market-place,  with  one 
hand  covered  by  his  vest,  the  modest  attitude  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  of  Athens. 
An  inscription  on  black  itiarble  was  also  copied  in  1676 
near  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  probaWy  that  of  Ajax,  The 
island  of  Salamis  is  now  inhabited  hy  a  few  Albanians, 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  villiigiB  is  called  Ampelaki^ 
♦*  the  Vineyard,  "^  and  is  at  a  distance  from  the  port, 
'standing  more  inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  frag- 
ments and  some  inscriptions. 

SALARY,  a  recompense  or  consideration  made  to 
a  person  for  his  pains  and  industry  in  another  man^s 
business.  The  word  is  used  in  the  statute  23  Edw.  III. 
cap.  1.  Salnriwri  at  first  signified  the  rerits  or  profits 
of  a  salle,  hall,  or  hous6  (and  in  Gasccngne  they  now 
call  the  seats  of  the  gentry  salads,  as  W^  do  kaUs) ;  but 
aderwards  k  wlas  taken  for  any  wages,  stipend,  or  an- 
nual allowancci 

SAL  AC  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  class.  See  Botany  J/k/^x. 
'  S  ALE,  is  the  exchangfe  of  a  commodity  for  money: 
barter,  or  permutation,  is  thte  exchange  of  one  com- 
modity for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded, 
^an  obligation  is  contracted  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
value,  and  by  the  seller  td  deliver  the  conmiodity,  at 
the  time  and  place  agreed  on,  or  ihmiediately,  if  no 
time  be  specined. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contracts,  the 
safety  of  commerce  requires  the  utmost  good  faith  iand 
•veracity.  Therefbre,  although  by  the 'laws  of  Eng- 
land, a  sale  above  the  value  of  10/.  be  not  binding, 
'unless  earnest  be  paid, -or  the  bargain  confirmed  by 
writing.  &  merchant  would  lose  all  credit  who  refused 
to  perform  his  tigreement,  although  these  legal  i^qui- 
ajtes  were  omitted. 

When  a  specific  thing  is  sold,'  the  property,  even 
before  delivery,  is  in  some  respect  vested  in  the  buy- 
•er ;  and  if  the  thing  perishes,  the  buyer  must  bear  the 
'loss.  '  For  example,  if  a  horse  dies  before  delivery,  he 
must  pay  the  value :  but  if  the  bargain  only  deter- 
mines the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without 
•specifying  the  identical  articles,  and  the  seller^s  ware- 
house, with  all  his  goods,  be  burned,  he  is  intitled 
to  no  payment.     He  nrast  also  bear  the  loss  if  tlie 
thin^  ]x?rish  through  his  fault;  or  when  a  particu- 
lar time  and  place  of  delivery  is  agreed  on,  if  it  perish 

•  before  it  be  tendered  ii>  terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  person  purchase  goods  at  a  shop  %« ithout  agree- 
ing for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 

•  price  at  the  time  of  purchase^ 

If  the  buyer  proves  insolvent  before  delivery,  the 

•  fleller  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  pay- 
Boent  or  security. 

If  the  importation,  or  use  of  the  commodities  soldi 
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be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  they 
were  smuggled,  no  action  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  presumed,  in  fa-  ^ 
vour  of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  possessor,  and 
cannot  be  diallenged  in  tbe  hands  of  an  onerous  pur- 
chaser. But  to .  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  By 
the  Scots  law,  stolen  gopds  may  in  all  cases  be  re- 
dlaimed  by  the  proprietor,  and  also  by  the  English 
law,  unless  they  were  bought  bona  fide  in  open  mar- 
ket ;  that  is,  in  the  acciistomod  public  places,  on  stat- 
ed days,  in  the  country,  or  in  a  shop  in  London  ;  and 
horses  may  be  reclaimed,  unless  the  sale  be  regularly 
entered  by  tlie  book-keeper  of  the  njiarket.  In  all 
cases,  if  the  goods  be  evicted  by  the  lawful  propric'^ 
tor,  tlie  seller  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  the, value. 
Actions  for  payment  of  shop-accounts,  as  well  as  o- 
ther  debts  not  constituted  by  writing,  are  limited  in- 
England  to  six  years.  ^  The  testimony  of  one  witness 
is  admitted  ;  aria  the  seller's  books,  although  the  per^ 
son  that  kept  them  be  dead,  are  goo'id' evidence  for  one 
year.  Iii  IJcotland,  merchants  books  may  be  proved 
within  three  years'  of  the  date  of  tlie  last  article,  by 
'  one  witness,  and  the  creditors  books  and  oath  in  sup- 
*piemcnt.  After  three  years,  they  dt'n  only  be  proved 
by  the  oath  or  writ  of  the  debtor.  A  merchant's  books 
are  in*  all  cases  good  evidence  against  him. 

SALEP,  in  the  Materia  Medicoj  the  dried  root  of 
a  species  of  orchis.     See  Orchis,  Botany  Index. 

Several  methods  of  preparing  salep  have  been  pro- 
posed and  practised^  Geoffrey  has  (lelivered  a  very 
judicious  process  for  this  purpose  in  the  Histoire  de 
V Academic  Royale  des  Sciences^  1740;  and  Retmus, ia 
the  Swedish  Transactions,  1764,  has  improved' Geof- 
ffoy^s  methods  But  Mr  Moult  of  RocJidale  has  lately 
favoured  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  cuijng  the 
orchis  toot;  by  which  salep  is  prepared,  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior,  tp  any  brought  from  the  LevanU  The 
new  rodt  is  to  be  wtished  in  water ;  and  the  fine  browa 
skin  which  ctivers  it  is  t&  be  separated  by  means. of  a 
small  brush,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in-  hot  water;  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  When  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are 
to  be  spread  on  a-  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  tlie  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  tinie  they  will  have  lost 
their  milky  whitenese,  and  acquired  a  transparency 
like  horn,  without  any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being^  ar- 
rived at  this  state)  they  are  to  be  removed^,  in  order 
to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  seve- 
ral ditys  to  effect ;  or  by  iisingavery  gentle  heat,  they 
may  be  finished  in  a  few  hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eightpence  or  tenpence  per  pound :  and  it  might  be 
sold  still  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  withr 
out  separating  from  it  the  brown  skin  which  covers  it ; 
a  troublesome  part  of  the  process,  and  which  doed  pot 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
salutary  ;  whereas  the  foreign  salep  is  now  sold  at  five 
or  six  shillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  vege- 
table nourishment  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa^ 
mine  at  sea,  has  lately  proposed  that  the  powder  of  it 
should  constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship-s 

company*. 
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company.  Tliis  powder  and  portable  80up>  dissolved  flour,  salt,  and  yeast 
in  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of 
supporting  life  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  tliese  articles,  with  two  quarts  of 
l)oiling  water,  will  be  sufficient  fiubsistehce  for  a  man 
a-day ;  and  as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
'food,  must  prove  more  nourishing  than  double  the 
quantity  of  rice-cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water : 
•which  last,  however,  sailors  are  often  obliged  solely  to 
subsist  upon  for  several  months ;  especially  in  voyages 
to  Guinea^  when  the  bread  and  flour  are  exhausted, 
and  the  beef  and  pork,  having  been  salted  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  become  unfit  for  use. 

"  But  as  a  wholesome  nourishment  (says  Dr  Perci- 
^al*),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  salep.  I  digested  several 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water, 
beat  up  with  bread,  sea-biscuit,  salep,  rice-flower,  sago- 
. powder,  potato,  old  cheese,  &Ci  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body.  In  4-8  hours  they  had  all  acquir- 
ed a  vinous  smell,  and  were  in  brisk  fermentation,  ex- 
cept the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many 
air-bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third 
day  several  of  the  mixtures  were  sweet,  -and  continu- 
ed to  ferment ;  others  had  lost  their  intestine  motion, 
and  were  sour  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice 
was  become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears^ 
that  rice  as  an  alimeiit  is  slow  of  fermentation,  and  a 
very  weak  corrector  of  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore 
-an  improper  diet  for  hospital-patients  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  sailors  in  long  voyages ;  because  it  is  in- 
capable of  preventing,  and  will  ^ot  contribute  much 
to  check,  the  progress  of  that  fatal  disease,  the  sea 
-scurvy.  Under  certain  circumstances,  rice  seems  dis- 
posed, of  itself,  without  mixture,  to  become  putrid  ; 
for  by  long  keepbg  it  sometimes  acquires  an  offensive 
fcetor.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a  very  nutritive 
kind  of  food,  on  account  of  its  difficult  solubility  in 
the  stomach.  Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  tliis 
conclusion ;  for  it  is  observed  hy  the  planters  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  less 
able  to  work,  whilst  tliey  subsist  upon  rice. 

**  Salep  has  the  singular  property  of  concealing  the 
taste  of  sftltveater ;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  im- 

?ortance  at  sea,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
dissolved  a  dram  and  a  half  Of  common  salt  in  a  pint 
' of  the  mucilage  of  salep,  so  liquid  as  to  be  potable, 
and  the  same  quantity  in  a  pint  of  spring  water.  Th6 
salep  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  the 
water  was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This  ex- 
periment suggested  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root 
as  a  corrector  of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  ren- 
der it  a  very  useful  diet  for  children.  But  the  solution 
of  it,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  seemed  only  to  dilute 
like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its 
sharpness.  Salep,  however,  appeals  by  my  experi- 
ments to  retard  die  acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and 
^consequently  would  be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pottage, 
especially  in  large  towns,  where  the  cattle  lieing  fed 
-upon  sour  draff  must  yield  acescent  milk. 

**  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  wliich  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  would  be  a  very  useful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  directed  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
^e  mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient'  quantity  of 
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Tlie  flour  amouiited  to  two 
pounds,  the  yeast  to  two  ounces,  and  the  salt  to  K) 
grains.  The  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well 
fermented*  and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  A- 
nother  loaf,  made  with  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  &c 
weighed  two  pounds  and  12  ounces  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  salep,  though  used  in  so  small  a  pro- 
portion, increased  tlie  gravity  of  the  loaf  six  ounces,, 
by  absorbing  and  retaining  more  water  than  tlie  flour, 
alone  was  capable  of.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an. 
ounce  of  salep  were  mixed  together,  and  the  water 
added  according  to  the  usual  method  of  preparing 
bread.  The  loaf  when  baked  weighed  13  ounces  and 
a  half;  and  would  probably  have  been  heavier  if  the^ 
salep  had  been  previously  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of 
water.  But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity, 
of  flour  used  in  this  trial  was  not  sufficient  to  conceal 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  salep. 

'*  The  restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua-, 
lities  of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  considerable  use  in. 
various  diseases.  In  the  sea  scurvy  it  powerfully  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  same  time  is  easily 
assimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar«^ 
rhoeas  and  the  dysentery  it  is  highly  serviceable,  hy 
sheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines,  by  abating 
irritation,  and  gently  correcting  putre&ction.  In  the 
symptoniatic  fever,  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of 
pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lun^,  from  wounds,  pr  from  am- 
putation, salep  used  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul- 
cent, and  weir  adapted  to  resist  the  dissolution  of  the. 
crasis  of  the  blood,  which  is  so  evident  in  these  cases. 
And  by  the  same  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  tlie  strangury  and  dysury  ;  especidly  in 
the  latter,  when  arising  from  a  venereai  cause,  because 
the  discharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  most 
exquisite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  tlirough  the  course  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  found  ft  also  an  useful  aliment  for  patients  who  la- 
bour under  the  stone  or  gravel. "  The  ancient  che- 
mists appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinioa 
of  the  orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  sccreta  secreto". 
rum  of  Raymund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565- 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  Hi- 
ther Principato,  with  an  archbishop's  see,  a  castle, 
hail)our,  and  an  university  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  £• 
Long.  14.  53.  N.  Lat.  40.  S5* 

SALET,  in  War,  a  light  covering  or  armour  for 
the  head,  anciently  worn  by  the  light-horse,  only  dif- 
ferent from  the  casque  in  that  it  had  no  crest  and  woa 
Httle  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SALIANT,  in  Fort jficai ion ,  denotes  projecting. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  saliant,  which 
have  their  points  outwards ;  the  otlier,  re-entering^ 
which  have  their  points  inwards. 

Saliant,  Salient,  or  Saillant,  in  Heraldry, 
is  applied  to  a  Uon,  or  other  beast,  when  its  fore-legs 
are  raised  in  a  leaping  posture. 

SALIC,  or  Salique,  Law,  (Lex  Salica\  an -an- 
cient and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Fliaramond, 
or  at  least  by  Clovis  ;  in  virtue  of  whioh  males  only 
are  to  inliedu 
'  -  3  M  2  Somej 
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Some,  as  Postellus,  would  have  ft  to  have  been  call- 
ed Salicy  q.  d.  Gallic,  because  peculiar  to  the  Gauls* 
Fer.  Montahus  insists,  it  was  because  Pharamond  wa» 
at  first  called  Salicus.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  so 
named,  as  having  been  made  for  the  salic  lands.  These 
were  noble  fiefs' which  tneir  first  kings  used  to  bestow 
On  the  sallians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  salle  or 
court,  without  any  other  tenure  than  military  service ; 
tod  for  this  reason,  such  fiefs  were  not  to  descend  to 
women,  as  being  by  nature  ilinfit  for  such  a  tenure.* 
Some,  again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the 
Salians,  a  iribe  of  Franks  that  settled  in  Gaul  in  the 
reign  of  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  given  them  lands 
6n  condition  of  their  personal  service  in  war.  He 
even  passed  the  conditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new 
conquerors  acquiesced  in,  and  called  it  salic,  from  the 
ttame  of  their  former  countrymen. 

SALICORNIA,  JorNTED  Glass-wort,  or  Sflft- 
9oort;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monandria 
class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
12th  order,  Holoraceie,  See  Botany  Iridex. 
'  The  inhabitants  near  the  sea* coasts  where  these 
|>lants  grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  when  they  are  fully  grown ;  and,  afler  having 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  they  bum  them  for  their  ashes, 
whidi  are  used  in  making  glass  and  soap.  These 
kerbs  are  by  the  country  people  called  kdp,  and  pro- 
miscuously gathered  for  use. 

SAL II,  in  Roman  antiquity^  priests  of  Mars,  where- 
of there  were  \%  instituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets;  with  a  steel 
cuirasse  on  the  breast.  They  were  called  saliii  from 
saitare,  "  to  dance ;  **  because,  after  assisting  at  sacri- 
fices, they  went  dancing  about  the  streets,  with  buck- 
lers in  their  lefl  hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  right,  strik- 
ing musically  with  their  rods  on  one  another's  buck- 
lers, aiid  singing  h3min8  in  honour  of  tlie  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  situated  ber 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy,  consists  of  two  mountains,  both 
in  an  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  one  Iving  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  highest 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  del  Capo,  "  the  head. "  The 
ether  is  called  della  Fossa felice,  or  the  "  happv  valley. " 
One  third  of  the  extent  of  these  hills  from  the  bottom 
^  to  the  summit  is  one  continued  orchard,  consisting  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vast  diversity  of 
other  trees.  The  white  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are 
everywhere  interspersed  amid:  this  diversity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  prospect  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner..  The  back  part  of  almost  all 
tlie  houses  is  shaded  by  aa  arbour  of  vmes,  supported  by 
pillars  of  brick,  with  cross  poles  to  sustain  tlie  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Those  arbours  shelter  the 
houses  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
^uite  scorching  in  these  southern  regions.  •  The  vines 
are  extremely  fruitful ;  the  poles  bending  undQc  the . 
weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  scenes  in  this  island  are  mo<^  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  natural  history  than  to  the  antiquarian.  Se^ 
Beticulum* 

On  the  south  ude  of  the  island,  however,  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  some  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath^  a  Ro- 
man  work.  They  consist  6f  a  vail  10  or  11  fkthoms 
ID  eztenti  and  temuiiatiDg  in  an  arch  of  dO  great  beighti. 
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of  which  only  a  small  part  now  remains.  The  build^ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  present  state  ra- 
ther by  the  ravages  of  men  than  the  injuries  of  time. 
Almost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  are  built  of  materials 
which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monuments.  The  an- 
cients had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of  fresh  -as  well  as 
of  salt  water  in  this  island ;  for  whenever  the  present 
inhabitants  have  occasion  for  a  spring  of  fresh  water, 
they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the  ^ore,  and  pure  sweet 
water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  considerable  yearlv  reve* 
nue.  But  whether  they  are  exhausted,  or  whatever 
circumstance  may  have  caused  them  to  be  given  up» 
they  are  now  no  longer  known.  The  island  abounds 
in  a  variety  of  fruits. 

On  the  east  side  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lingua,  "  the  tongue, " 
and  which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants ;  the 
one  is  near  Salino,  £e  other  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  St  Marina:  there  are,  besides  these,  two 
other  villages.  All  these  places  together  may  contain 
about  4000  inhabitants :  the  circumference  of  the  isl- 
and may  be  about  14  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  WilN 
shire  in  England,  situated  in  W.  Long.  1.  55.  N.  Lat. 
51.  S.  This  city  owed  its  first  rise  to  its  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  1219,  and  finished  in  1258.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  delivered  in  to  Henry  III.,  it  cost 
forty  tliousand  merks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  elegant  and  regular  in  the  lungdom.. 
Tlie  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the- 
months,  the  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
pilasters  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  spire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing^ 
but  buttresses  and  glass  windows  on  the  outside.  The 
spire  is  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  bein^  410  feet, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  Monument  m  London.. 
The  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  church  are  of  fusile  mar- 
ble ; '  the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  lost 
Of  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
undergone  most  beautiful  alterations;  with  an  addition, 
of  two  ffne  windows,  and  an  organ  presented  bv  the- 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter  house,  which  is  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  entirely  upon 
one  slender  pillar,  whicbis  such  a  curiosity  as  can  hardp 
]y  be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  western 
toad  through  the  city  m  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was* 
a  great  advanti^e  to  it.  The  chancellorship  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  which  is  annexed  to^ 
this  see,  was  first  conferred  on  Bishop  Richard  Beau- 
champ.  The  hospital  of  St  Michael's,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  bishops.  Dr  Seth  Ward, 
bishop  of  this  see  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  contributed* 
greatly  to  the  making  tlie  river  Avon  navigable  to 
Christ-church  in  Hampshire.  The  same  prelate,  m  1 68S,. 
built  an  hospital  for  the  entertainment  of  the  widows 
of  poor  clergymen..  There  are  Uiree  other  churches  be- 
sides the  catliedral,  whidi  is  without  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  and  a  greater  number  of  boarding  schools,  espe^ 
cially  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any  other  town  in  Eng- 
land. Here  is  a  manufacture  of  druggets,  flannek, 
bonelace,  and  those  cloths  called  Salisburtf  tohites;  in. 
consideration  of  whicbi  andits^fairs;  miarkets,  assizes^. 
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boA»8ng«-fcfaook9  and  clergyr  tlie  city  mef  be  justly 
said  'to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  incor* 
porated  by  Henry  III.;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
high-steward,  recorder,  deputy-secorder,  24  aldermen, 
and  80  assistants  or  common-council  men.  The  num- 
ber of  souls,  in  1811,  was  8243.  A  new  council 
chamber,  wiUi  proper  courts  of  justice,  was  built  here 
in  the  year  1794  by  the  earl  of  Radnor ;  to  which  Mr 
Hussey  was  also  a  great  bene&ctor.  That  quarter 
called  the  Cbs^,  where  the  canons  and  prebendaries 
live,  is  like  a  fine  city  of  itself.  In  this  town  are  se- 
veral charity-schools ;  the  expense  of  one  of  them  is 
entirely  defrayed  by  the  bishop.  The  city  gives  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cecil. 

SjtiSBintr  Plain.  The  extensive  downs  in  Wih;i- 
shlre,  which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  summer  one 
of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  ibr  extent 
and  beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  west  of  Weymouth, 
and  25  east  to  Winchester ;  and  in  some  places  is  near 
40  miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Salisbury  is  » 
chalky  down,  and  is  ffamous  for  feeding  numerous  flocka 
of  sheep.  Considerable  portions  of  this  tract  are  now 
enclosing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  so  great,  that 
it  is  hoped  the  whole  will  undergo  so  beneficial  a 
change.  This  plain  ccmtains,  beside  the  famous  Stone- 
henge,  numerous  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  whic^  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  moistened  in  their  natural  state ; 
and  is  supplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
talivary  glandt.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in- 
capable of  bein^^  concreted  by  the  fire,  almost  without 
taste  and  smell.  By  chewing,  it  is  expressed  from  the 
glands  winch  separate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  inti- 
mately mixed  with  our  food,  the  digestion  of  which  it 
greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  persons  it  is  acrid,  and 
copiously  discharged ;  and  in  those  who  have  fasted 
long  it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  resolvent.  A 
too  copious  evacuation  of  it  pr^uoes  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  bad  digestion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  Medidncy  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  of  saliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  mostly  by  mer- 
cury. The  chief  use  of  salivation  is  in  diseases  be- 
longing to  the  glands  and  membrana  adiposa,  and 
principally  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease ;  though 
It  is  sometimes  also  used  in  epidemic  diseases,  cutane- 
ous diseases,  &c.  whose  crises  tend  tliat  way. 

SALIX,  the  Willow,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  dioecia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing linder  the  50th  order,  Amentacea.  See  Botany 
Index. 

Willow  trees  have  been  frequently  the  theme  of  po^ 
etical  description,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times* 
In  Virgil,  Horace,  and  in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquisite 
allusions  to  them  and  their  several  properties ;  and  for  a 
mdancholy  lover  or  a  contemplative  poet,  imagination 
cannot  paint  a  fitter  retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful river,  and  the  shade  of  a  drooping  willow.  Tlie 
Babylonica,  Babylonian  pendulous  saltx,  commonly 
called  teeeping  totwnv,  grows  to  a  large  size,  having  nu- 
merous, long,  slender,  pendulous  branches,  iumging 
down  loosely  all  round  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long, 
narrow,  spear-shaped,  serrated,  smooth  leaves.  This 
curious  willow  is  a  native  of  the  east,  and  is  retained  in 
our  hardy  plantations  for  ornament ;  and  exhibits  a  most 
agreeable  yatiety,  particubnrly  when  disposed  smgiy  b; 
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the  verges  of  any  piece  of  water,,  orin  spacibui  qien- 
ings  of  grass  ground. 

All  the  species  of  saiix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  very 
hardy,  remarkably  ftyst  growers,  and  several  of  theot^ 
attaining  a  considerable  stature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  standards..  T&ey  are  mostly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
bei/ig  generally  the  most  abundant  and  of  most  prospe* 
rous  growth  in  watery  situations :  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almost  anywhere,  in  any  common  soil  and 
exposure ;  but  grow  cimsiderahly  the  fastest  andstrong- 
est  in  low  moist  land,  particularly  in  marshy  situations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters;, 
likewise  along  the  sides  of  watery  ditches,  &c. ;  which 
places  often  lying  waste,  may  be  employed  to  good  ad* 
vantage,  in  plantations  of  willows,  for  different  pmv 
poses. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  oT 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  oTFez,  with  a  harbour  and  se- 
veral forts.  The  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  tlie  best 
in  the  country;  and  yet,  oa  account  of  a  bar  that  lies- 
across  it,  ships  of  the  smallest  draught  are  forced  to  un-^ 
load  and  take  out  their  gnnfr  before  they  can  get  into  it«< 
There  are  docks  to  build  ships ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  used,  for  want  of  skill  and  materials*  It  is  a  large- 
Dlace,  divided  by  the  river  Guero  into  the. Old  anid 
New  Towns.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or* 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  aU  Christtan  ships  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  i»  a  tseaty  to«i^e  con- 
trary. The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  present  state,  thougb' 
large,  presents  nothing  worthy  the  observation  of  the 
traveller,  except  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  eannen  front-^ 
ing  the  sea,  and  aredoubt  at  the  entsance  of  the  river*, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad>  and  pene- 
trates several  miles  into  the  interior  country..  W» 
•Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  34.  0. 

SALLET,  or  Salad,  a  dish  of  eatable  herbs,  er« 
dinarily  accompanying  roast  meat ;  composed  chiefljr 
of  crude  fresh  herbage,  seasoned  with  salt^  oil,  aoA 
vinegar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  firom  the  JjaJdn^salata^  of 
4alf  "salt;"  others  from  m/ca^o;  Du-Cange  from-M^ 
gantaj  which  is  used  in- Ausonius  and  Columella  in  the 
aame  sense. 

Some  add  mustard,  hard  eggs,  and  sugas;  others^^ 
pepper,  and  odier  spices,  with  orange*peel^  saffron,. 

The  principal  sallet-herbs,  and  tlrase  which  ordina- 
rily make  the  baas  of  our  English  sallets,  are  lettuce,, 
celery,  endive,  cresses,  radish,  and  cape ;  along  witlK 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additimials^  are  used; 
purslane,  spinach,  sorrel,  UHvagon^-  bumet,  coruHBallety, 
and  chervil. 

The  gardeners  call  some  phmts  small  herbs  in  sallets ; 
these  should  always  be  cut  while  in^  the  seed-leaf:  as 
cresses,  mustard,  radish,  turaip,  spinach,  and. lettuce^, 
all  which  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  drills^  .or  lines, 
irom  the  middle  of  February  to  theoad  of  Masch,  un- 
der glasses  or  frames;  and  thence  to^the  middle  o€ May^ 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  exposed ;  and  during  the 
summer  heats  in  more  shady  places;  andaflepwards.  in: 
September,  as  in  March-,  &c.;. and  lastly,  in.  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  boaen^ 
in  very  frosty  weather,  putting  them  in  spring^^water- 
two  hours  bdbre  they  are  used,  recovers  them. 

SALLO^  Dsnis  Wh,  9^  Bmcb  woter,^  fiunoua^^r 
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being  the  projector  of  literary  journals,  was  bom  at 
fiallustius.  ^**"^  '^  1626.  He  studied  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
.  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  1 664*  he  schemed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  des 
Sgavans ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publish  it 
undet  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Heronville,  which  was  that 
iof  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  played  the  critic  so 
severely,  that  authors,  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  such 
Attacks,  retorted  so  powerfully,  that  M.  do  Sallo,  un- 
able to  weather  the  storm,  after  he  had  published  his 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turned  it 
over  to  che  abbe  Gallois ;  who,  without  presuming  to 
criticise,  contented  himself  merely  with  giving  titles, 
and  making  extracts.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  which  aflerwards  sprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles ;  and  the  success  of  them,  under 
judiciotis  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  utility. 
M.  de  Salld  died  in  1669. 

S  ALLUSTIUS,  Caius  Crispus,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man historian,  was  bom  at  Amitemum,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Christ  85.  His 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  tiie  best  use  of  it. 
His  Roman  history  -in  six  books,  from  the  death  of 
Syllato  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
which  he  chiefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  ancients, 
is  unfortunately  lost  excepting  a  few  fragments  ;  but 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  history  which  happily  re- 
main entire  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  great  enco- 
miums he  has  received  as  a  writer — He  has  had  the 
singular  honour  to  be  twice  translated  by  a  royal  • 
hand:  first  by  our  EHzabeth,  according  tO'  Camden; 
and  secondly,  by  the  present  Infant  of  Spain,  whose 
version  of  this  elegant  historian,  lately  printed  in  fo* 
lio,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  that  any  coun- 
try has  produced  since  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  mdre  sharply  against  the  vices  of 
his  age  than  this  historian ;  yet  no  man  had  fewer 
pretensions  to  virtue.  His  youth  was  spent  in  a 
roost  lewd  and  profligate  manner ;  and  his  patrimony 
almost  squandered  away  when  he  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  that  Sallust  was  actually  caught  in  bed  with  Fau.- 
sta  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  husband ;  who 
acourged  him  very  severely,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  constden- 
able  sum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  questor,  and 
in  702  tribune  of  the  people ;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himself  at  all  to  his  ho- 
nour. By  virtue  of  his  questorship,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
mission into  the  senate;  but  was  expelled  thence  by  the 
censors  in  701*^  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch* 
ed  way  cf  life.  In  the  year  705  Caesar  restored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  senator ;  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
house  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  questor  a  second 
time.  In  the  administration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himself  very  scandalously :  exposed  every  thing  to  sale 
for  which  he  could  find  a  purchaser ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  author  of  the  invective,  thought  nothing  wrong 
irhich  he  had  a  mind  to  do :  Nihil  non  venale  habuerit^ 
cujus  aUgtus  emptor Juity  nihil  non  aquumtt  verum  iuxii., 
^uod  ipn/acere  coUibuisset,  In  the  year  707»  when,  the 
.  African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  praetor  for 
hia  services  to  Csesar,  and  sent  to  Numidia.  Here  he  - 
acted  the  same  part  as  Vetrea  ha4  done  in  Sicily ;  out- 


rageously plundered  the  province ;  and  returned  with  Sallitttliifc 
such  immense  riches  to  Rome  that  he  purchased  a  H 
most  magnificent  building  upon  Mount  Quirinal,  with . 
those  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  6f 
Sallusiiati  gardens^  besides  his  country  house  at  Tivoli. 
How  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  we  have  no 
account  from  ancient  writers.  Eusebius  tells  us  that 
he  married  Terentia^  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ;  and 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  tlie  year  710,  which 
was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of 
the  many  things  which  he  wrote,  besides  his  histories 
of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  we  have  some 
orations  or  speeches,  sprinted  with  his  fragments. 

SALLY-PORTS,  in  fortification,  or  Poitem  Gates^ 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  those  under-ground 
passages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out- 
ward ones ;  such  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower,  *  " 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  coninnmicatiop  from  the  ' 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  When  they  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
steps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  feet  wide  and  8^  feet  high;  There  is  also  a  gutter  or 
shore  made  under  the  sally«ports,  which  are  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  cturtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down^the 
streets  to  pass  into  the  ditch ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  ' 
when  they  are  wet  ditches.  When  sally-ports  f  erve  to 
carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works,  instead  of 
making  them  with  steps,  they  must  have  a  gradual  slope^ 
And  be  8  feet  wide. 

.  S  ALMASIUS,  Claudius,  a  French  writer  of  un* 
common  abilities  and  immense  erudition,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
infused  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father :  he  settled  at  Leyden ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  visit  to  Cluristina  queep  of  Sweden,  who 
is  reported  to  have  shown  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  tlien  in 
esule,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king ;  which  was  an- 
swered by  our  famous  Milton  in  1651,  in  a  work  in^ 
titled  De/ensiopro  Populo  Anglicano  contra  Claudii  Sal' 
masii  De/ensionem  Jlegianu  This  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe ;  and  conveyed  such  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
abilities,  that  he  was  respected  even  by  those  who  hated 
his  principles.  Salmasius  died  in  165S  ;  and  some  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  Milton  killed  him  by  the  acutc- 
jiess  of  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of  va- 
rious kind» ;  but  the  greatest  monuments  of  his  learn* 
ing  are,  his  Notce  in  Historia  Augustue  Scriptoresy  and 
his  Exerciiationes  PUniana  in  SoUnwn. 

S ALMO,  the  Salmon  ;  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See  Ichthyology  In* 
dex* 

SALMON.     See  Salmo,  Ichthyology  Index. 

Salmon- Fishery.     See  Salmon'FtsHSRr. 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  architecture,  a  lofty,  spa* 
cious  sort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  usually  compre* 
Jiending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  saloon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a 
building,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  &c^  Its  faces, 
or  sides,  are  all  to  have  a  synometry  with  each  other ; 
and  as  it-usually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  stories,  its 
ceiling,  Daviler  observeS|  should  be  with  a  moderati^ 
eweep« 
~  .The 
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SAL- 

blon        The  saloon  is  a  state  room  much  used  in  the  peaces 
I        in  Italy ;  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.    Am- 

^^^\  hassadors,  and  other  great  visitorsi  are  usually  received 

"'        in  the  saloon. 

It  is  sometimes  built  square,  sometimes  round  &t 
ovaly  sometimes  octaigbhal,  as  at  Marly,  and  sometimes 
in  other  forms. 

SALON  Ay  a  sea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  seated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  formierly  a  very 
considerable  place,  and  its  ruins  show  that  it  was  10 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto,  and  subject  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched 
village,  preserving  few  distinguishable  remains  of  its  ^ 
ancient  splendour.  Doubtless  the  two  last  ages  )iave 
destroyed  all  that  had  escaped  the  barbarity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demolished  it.  In  a  valuable 
.MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  Senator  Giam- 
battista  Guistiniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, there  is  a  hint  of  what  existed  at  the  time.  "  The 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa^ 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
.tlie  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  seen  at  this  day ;  from 
the  vast  stones  of  the  finest  marble,  which  lie  scattered 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields ;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  still  standing  in  the 
place  where  they  say  the  arsenal  was,  towards  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  from  the  many  arches  of  surprising  beauty, 
supported  by  very  high  marble  columns :  the  height  of 
the  arches  is  a  stone-throw,  and  above  them  there  was 
an  aqueduct,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  seen  many  ruins  and  vestiges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be  read  on  fine 
marble  stones ;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increased,  has 
buried  the  most  ancient  stones,  and  the  most  valuable 
things. "     E.  Long.  17. 29.  N.  Lat.  24.,  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Thes^lonica^  a  sea- 
port town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Ma- 
^cedonia,  with  an  archbishop's  see.  It  is  ancient,  large, 
populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried  on  princi- 
pally by  tlie  Greek  Christians  and  Jews,  the  former  of 
which  have  SO  churches,  and  the  latter  as  many  syna- 
gogues ;  the  Turks  also  have  a  few  mosques.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended 
on  the  land- side  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the  harbour  with 
three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
Turks  in  1431.  The  principal  merchandise  is  silk. 
It  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  long.  23.  13.  N.  Lat» 
40.  41. 

SALSES>  a  very  strong  castle  of  France,  in  Rous- 
slllon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
.from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642;  and  is 
seated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perpignan.  £.  Long.  3.  0.  N.  Lat* 
43.  35. 

SALSETTE,  an  island  of  the  East  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pass  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  by  a  proper  cultivation  ciqiable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  possession  of 
tile  Portuguese  famished  such  quantities  of  rico;  thai  it 
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was  called  the  Granari^  of  Goa.  It  abounds  also  in  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty 
high  mountains ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  in  confir- 
mation of  which  it  is  said,  that  on  the  top  of  the  high- 
est hill  there  was  found,  some  years  ago,  a  stone  anchor, 
such  as  was  anciently  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uiat 
country.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call- 
ed CanfirfTf  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  sup- 
posed to  be  contemporary  with  those  of  Elephanta. 
They  are  niuch  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable  to 
the  former  either  in  extent  or  workmanship. 

The  isfand  of  Salsette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  English  along  with  Bombay,,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Catharine  of  Lisbon,  espoused  to  Charles 
II.  The  fulfilment  of' this  article,  however,  being  evad- 
ed, Uie  island  remained  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese; 
and  notwithstanding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it,  the 
revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60,000/.  Such  was  the  ne- 
gligence of  the  Portuguese  government,  that  they  took 
no  care  to  fortify  it  agairtst  the  attacks  of  the  Mahrattas, 
from  whose  dominions  Salsette  was  'only  separated  by 
a  very  narrow  pass  fordable  at  Io^y  water!  Here  they 
had  only  a  miserable  redoubt  of  ho  consequence,  till, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  war  with  the  Mah* 
rattas,  they  began  to  build  another,  which  indeed  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  island,  pro- 
vided the  Mahrattas  had  allowed  them  to  finish  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  their  intention.  They  allowed  them 
indeed  to  go  on  quietly  with  their  works  till  they  saw 
them  almost  completed,  when  they  came  and  took  pos- 
session of  them.  The  Mahrattas  thus  became  dangeroua 
neighbours  to  the  English  at  Bombay,  until  it  was  ce- 
ded to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  these  peo- 
ple in  1780.     E.  Long.  72. 15.  N.  Lat.  19.  0. 

SALSOLA,  Glass-wort,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  pentandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
tliod  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Uoloracecc,  See 
Botany  Index, 

All  the  sorts  of  glass-wort  are  sometimes  promiscu- 
ously used  for  making  the  sal  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
sort  whicli  is  esteemed  best  for  tliis  purpose.  The  man- 
ner of  making  it  is  as  follows :  Having  dug  a  trench 
near  the  sea,  they  place  laths  across*  it,  on  which  they 
lay  the  herb  in  heaps,'  and,  having  made  a  fire  below, 
the  liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbs,  drops  to  the 
bottom,  which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  sal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  ash-colour, 
very  sharp  and  corrosive,  and  of  a  saltish  taste.  This, 
when  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  stone ;  and 
in  that  state  is  transported  to  difTerent  countries,  for 
making  of  glass. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  natural  bodies. 
The  characteristic  marks  of  salt  have  usually  been  rec- 
koned its  power  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste,  and  of 
being  soluble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  distinguish  salt 
from  quicklime,  which  also  affects  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
dissolves  in  water ;  yet  quicklime  has  been  universally 
reckoned  an  earth,  and  not  a  salt.  The  only  distin- 
guishing property  of  salts,  therefore,  is  their  crystalli- 
zation in  water  :  but  this  does  not  belong  to  all  salts  ; 
for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  though  allowed  on  ail 
bfinda  to  besaltsi  are  yet  incapable  of  crystallization,  at 
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Several  of  the     water ;  then  a  sohidoti  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured 
in  it  until  no  while  precipitation  appears;  then  by  fil-^ 
trating  and  evaporating  the  solution,  a  pure  common 
salt  is  produced.    Its  figure  is  perfectly  cubic,  and 
those  hollow  pyramids,  or  tremiet  as  the  French  call 


leastlyy  any  metliod  hitherto  knonii. 
"^'imperfect  neutral  salts  also,  such  as  combinations  of  the 
nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with  some  kinds 
-of  earths,  crystallize  with  vety  great  diiBcuIty.  How^ 
ever,  by  the  addition  of  spint  of  wine,  or  some  other 
-substances  which  absorb  part  of  the  water,  keeping  the 
liquor  in  a  warm  place,  iec,  all  of  them  may  be  redu- 
ced to  crystals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt,  therefore, 
may  be  defined  a  substance  affecting  the  organs  of  taste, 
soluble  m  water,  and  capable  of  crystallization,  either 
'by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  body ;  and, 
universally,  every  salt  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a 
aolid  form,  is  also  capable  of  crystallization  per  se* 
Thus  the  class  of  saline  bodies  will  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others ;  for  quicklime,  though  so* 
Juble  in  water,  cannot  be  crystallized  without  addition 
either  of  fixed  air  or  some  other  acid ;  yet  it  is  most 
commonly  found  in  a  solid  state.  The  precious  stones, 
basaltes,  &c,  though  supposed  to  be  formed  by  crys- 
tallization, are  nevertheless  distinguished  from  salts 
by  their  insipidi^  and  insolubility  in  water. 

But  a.cids  and  alkalies,  and  combinations  of  both, 
^hen  in  a  concrete  form,  are  salts,  and  of  the  purest 
form.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which 
the  name  of  saUs  more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concre- 
tions of  those  substances ;  which  are  accordingly  called 
add  salts,  alkaline  saits^  and  neutral  salts.  These  last 
«re  combinations  of  acid  and  alkaline  salts,  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  render  the  compounds  neither  sour  nor  al- 
Kaline  to  the  taste.  This  proportionate  combination  is 
oalled  saturation:  thus  conunon  kitchen  salt  is  a  neutral 
Bait,  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda  combined  to- 
other to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  appellation  of 
neutral  salts  is  also  extended  to  denote  all  those  combi- 
nations of  acids,  and  any  other  substance  with  which 
they  can  unite,  so  as  to  lose,  wholly  or  in  great  mea- 
sure, their  acid  properties. 

But  although  diis  general  definition  of  salts  is  com- 
monly received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  ^especially 
mineralogists,  who  confine  the  denominatiou  of  salts  m 
the  manner  we  first  mentioned,  viz.  to  those  substances 
only  which,  besides  the  general  properties  of  salts,  have 
the  power  of  crystallizing,  that  is,  of  arranging  their 
particles  so  as  to  form  regular  shaped  bodies,  called 
£ri/stals,  when  the  water  superfluous  to  tlieir  concrete 
existence  has  been  evaporated. 

Common  Sjlt,  or  Sea  Salt,  the  name  of  that  salt 
extracted  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  used 
in  greater  quantities  for  preserving  provisions,  &c* 

It  is  a  perfect  neutral  salt,  composed  of  marine  or 
fnuriatic  acid,  saturated  with  inlneral  alkali.  It  has  a 
aaliae  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  dissolved,  and 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer.  But  according  to  Kirwan,  it  only  requires 
2.5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  dissolved  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  salt  always 
contains  some  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  base;  and, 
in  order  to  have  k  pure,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
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them,  as  well  as  the  parallelopipeds  formed  sometimes 
in  its  crystallization,  consist  all  of  a  quantity  of  small 
cubes,  disposed  in  those  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on 
the  fire,  which  has  been  reckoned  by  some  as  a  cha« 
racteristic  of  this  salt,  although  the  vitriolated  tartaf, 
ttitrous  lead,  and  other  salts,  have  the  same  pr^>erty, 
is  oiring  chiefly  to  the  water,  and  perhaps  also  to  tbt 
air  of'  its  crysUilHzation. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  Kirwan, 
The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  trom  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  salt  contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  seventeen  of  water. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  salt  water,  and  salt  springs,  ia 
the  i)roportion  of  even  thirty-six  per  cent.  It  is  foand 
also  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypsum.  This  salt  is  un- 
alterable by  fire,  though  it  fuses,  and  becomes  more 
opacjue :  nevertheless  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  access 
of  air,  causes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
adhere  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only  decom« 
posed,  as  Maoquer  affirms,  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids ;  and  also  by  the  boracic  or  sedative  salt.  But 
although  nitre  is  decomposed  very  easily  by  aneme^ 
this  neutral  marine  salt  is  nowise  decomposed  by  the 
same.  According  to  Monge,  the  fixed  vegetable  alka* 
li,  when  caustic,  decomposes  all  this  marine  salt.  It 
preserves  from  corruption  almost  all  sorts  of  animal 
food  much  better  for  use  tlian  any  other  salt,  J»  it 
preserves  them  without  destroying  their  taste  and  qua* 
lities ;  but  when  applied  in  too  small  a  quantity,  it 
then  promotes  putrefaction. 

Of  this  most  useful  commoditythece  areample  stores 
on  landas  well  as  in  the  ocean.  There  Are  few  countries 
which  do  not  afford  vast  quantities  of  rock  or  fossil  salt. 
Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  discorered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungaiy,  Poland, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  several  parts  of 
the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wholly 
consist  of  fossil  salt.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Russia,  nigh  Astracan ;  several  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa,  and  several  also  in  Asia; 
and  the  whole  island  of  Ormus  in  the  Persian  gulf  al- 
most entirely  consists  of  fossil  salt.  The  new  world  ia 
likewise  stored  with  treasures  «f  this  useful  mineral,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  subterranean  productions. 
Moreover,  tlie^sea  affords  such  vast  plenty  of  commosi 
salt,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  supplied  mMi 
quantities  sufficient  for  their  occasions.  There  are  also 
innumecable  tarings,  ponds,  lakes,  andriarers,  impreg- 
nated with  common  salt,  fnom  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are  plentifidly  supplied  therewith. 
In  some  countries  wbif^  are  remote  from  the  sea,  and 
)have  little  ^commerce,  and  which  are  not  blessed  with 
mines  of  salt  or  salt-waters,  the  necessities  of  the  inha* 
bitants  luMse  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  «f  extrac- 
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(a)  Amongst  die  salt  mines  of  diief  note  are  those  of  Northwieli  in  Cheshire,  Aitemonte  in  Calabria,  HaDo 
in  Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catdonia :  also  those  stupendous  mnties^t  Wiliecdca  in  Poland,  to  be  nntiaad  in  the  sequel 
0l  this  articlei  sod  Soowar  in  Upper  Hungary ;  of  which  jee  accounts  ia  FhiL  Txaos.  N^  BU  and  4flS. 
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^'  ling  tlielr  comnion  salt  from  tbe  ashes  of  vegetables. 
■^^  The  muriatic  salt  of  vegetables  was  described  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  of  timiaied  marine  salt.  Leeu- 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  crystals  of  this  salt  from  a 
lixivium  of  soda  or  kelp,  and  also  from  a  solution  of 
the  lixivia]  salt  of  carduus  benedictus ;  of  which  he 
hath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
lished in  N®  175.  of  their  Transactions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  Act.  Acad.  N,  C  vol.  v.  obs.  150,  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot- 
ashes. And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extracted 
plenty  of  it  from  the  ashes  of  fern  :  See  Medical  Es" 
sai/Sy  vol.  V.  article  13. 

The  muriatic  salt  which  the  cxceUent  Mr  Boyle  ex- 
tracted from  sandiver,  and  supposed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  used  in  making  glass,  was  doubtless 
separated  from  the  kelp  made  use  of  in  that  process. 
Kunckel  also  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  salt ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  dissolved 
it  in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  solution  in  a  cool 
cellar,  obtained  from  it  many  crystals  of  a  neutral  salt. 
He  supposes  that  the  alkaline  salt  was  by  the  process 
converted  into  this  neutral  salt.  But  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  tlie  sdkaline  salt  which  he  applied 
was  not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  salt  of  ve- 
getables, which  by  this  process  was  only  separated 
from  it.  , 

It  is  doubtless  chiefly  this  muriatic  salt  which,  in 
some  of  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  they  extract  from 
the  ashes  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam's  fig-tree,  and- 
use  for  their  common  salt. 

That  they  are  able  in  those  countries  to  make  com- 
mon salt  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  in  Delhi  and  Agra,  capitals  of  Indostan, 
salt  is  so  scarce' as  usually  to  be  sold  for  half-a-crown  a 
pound.  We  may  therefore  give  some  credit  to  Marco 
Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province  of  Caindu, 
lying  west  of  Tibet,  the  natives  used  salt  instead  of 
money,  it  being  first  made  up  in  cakes,  and  sealed  with 
the  stamp  of  their  prince;  and  that  they  made  great 
profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  gold  and  musk.  We  are  also  told 
by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Historia  jEthiopicOj  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Abyssines  there  are  mountains  of  salt,  the 
which  when  dug  out  is  soft,  but  soon  grows  hard ;  and 
that  this  salt  serves  them  instead  of  money  to  buy  all 
things.     The  same  is  confirmed  by  Ramusio. 

Mr  Boyle  discovered  common  salt  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  ''  I  have  observed  it  (saysMrBrownrigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  also  in  that  of  dogs,  horses, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  easily  be  discovered  in  these, 
and  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  starry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  surfaces  after  congelation.  These  figures  I 
first  observed  in  the  great  frost  in  the  year  1739.  The 
dung  of  such  animals  as  feed  upon  grass  or  grain,  doth 
also  contain  plenty  of  common  salt. " 

Naturalists,  observing  the  great  variety  of  forms  un- 
der which  this  salt  appears,  have  tliought  fit  to  rank 
the  several  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  classes;  di- 
stinguishing it,  most  usually,  into  rock  or  fossil  salt, 
sea-salt,  and  brine  or  fountain  salt.  To  which  classes, 
others  might  be  added,  of  those  muriatic  salts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  These  se- 
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veral  kinds  of  common  salt  «flen  differ  from  each  other  ^^ 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  such  ac-  -^ 
cidental  properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene- 
ous substances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfectly  pure,  they  have  all  the  same  qualities;  so  that 
chemists,  by  the  exactest  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  essential  difference  between  them ;  for 
which  reason  we  shall  distinguish  common  salt  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  vi2. 
into  rock  or  native  salt,  bay  salt,  and  white  salt. 

By  rock  salt,  or  native  satt^  i^  understood  all  salt  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any  arti- 
ficial preparation.  Under  the  title  of  bay  salt  may  be 
ranked  all  kinds  of  common  salt  extracted  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  dissolved;  by  means  of  the  sun's 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air ;  whether  the  water 
from  which  it  is  extracted  be  sea  water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  springs,  or  salt  water  stag* 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  tvhtte 
saltf  or  boiled  salt^  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  com- 
mon salt  extracted  by  coction  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  dissolved ;  whether  this  water  be  sea  water,  or  the 
salt  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes  or  rivers ;  or  water 
of  any  sort  impregnated  with  rock-salt,  or  other  kinds 
of  common  salt. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  salt  is  in  several  countries 
found  so  pure,  that  it  serves  for  most  domestic  uses» 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted); 
for  of  all  natural  salts  rock-salt  is  the  most  abundantly 
furnished  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  masses,  occupying  great  tracts  of  land. 
It  is  generally  found  in  strata  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  in  Hungary,  Muscovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala* 
bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies.  *'  In 
England  (says  Magellan),  the  salt  mines  at  North wich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  strata 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  most  plentiful,  as  I  have  observed  on  the  spot, 
which  I  visited  in  June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  professor  of  na- 
tural philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  well 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  discoveries  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mine  into  which  we 
descended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vast  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  supported  by  various  columns  of 
the  salt,  that  were  purposely  lefl  to  support  the  incum- 
bent weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num- 
ber of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnished  us 
with  the  most  agreeable  and  surprising  sight,  whilst  we 
were  descending  in  the  large  tub,  which  serves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine,  '*  &c. 

Wraxall  gives  the  following  description  of  the  famous 
salt  mines  near  Cracow  in  Poland. 

"  After  being  let  down  (says  he)  by  a  rope  to  iheMemoin 
depth  of  230  feet,  our  conductors  led  us  through  galle-  jf  ''**    ^ 
ries,  which,  for  lofliness  and  breadth,  seemed  rather  to^^^^ 
resemble  the  avenues  to  some  subterraneous  palace,  than/>r<;jdem 
passages^cut  in  a  mine.  They  were  perfectly  dry  in  every  ffarsaw, 
part,  and  terminated  in  two  chapels  composed  entirely*'***  >^»«»««» 
of  salt,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  mass.     The  images  which 
adorn  the  altars,  as  well  as  the  pillars  and  ornaments, 
were  all  of  the  same  transparent  materials ;  the  points 
and  spars  of  which  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
lamps  which  the  guides  held  in  their  hands,  produced 
an  effect  equally  novel  and  beautiful.  Descending  low« 
t     3N  s  ^      er 
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dr  into  the  earth  by  means  of  ladders,  I  found  myself 
'  in  an  immense  hall  or  cavern  of  salt,  many  hundred  feet 
in  height,  length,  and  dimensions,  the  floor  and  sides  of 
which  were  cut  with  exact  regularity.  A  thousand 
persons  might  dine  in  it  without  inconvenience,  and  the 
eye  in  vain  attempted  to  trace  or  define  its  limits.  No* 
thing  could  be  more  sublime  than  this  vast  subterranean 
apartment,  illuminated  by  flambeaux,  which  faintly 
discover  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  leave  the  ima- 
gination at  liberty  to  enlarge  it  indefinitely.  After 
remaining  about  two  hours  and  a  half  under  ground, 
I  was  drawn  up  again  in  three  minutes  witli  the  great- 
est facility. " 

See  also  an  account  of  the  same  mines  by  Mr  Ber- 
niard.  Journal  de  Physique^  vol.  xvi.for  1780,  in  which 
the  miraculous  tales  concerning  those  subterranean  ha- 
bitations, villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  pro- 
per magnitude  and  estimate. 

The  English  fossil  salt  is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  kit- 
chen, until  by  solution  and  coction  it  is  freed  from  seve- 
i:al  impurities,  and  reduced  Into  white  salt.  The  Britisli 
white  salt  also  is  not  so  proper  as  several  kinds  of  bay 
sjiit  for  curing  fish  and  such  flesh-meats  as  are  intended 
for  sea  provisions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries. 
So  that  for  these  purposes  we  are  obliged,  eitlier  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  to  use  bay  salt,  which  we  purchase  in 
France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
tiling  requisite  in  the  formation  of  bay  salt  than  to 
evaporate  the  sea  water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  diat  our  common  sea- salt 
by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization  might  attain  the 
requisite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  processes  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bay-salt  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  world,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  common  salt. 

At  some  convenient  place  near  the  sea-shore  is  erect- 
ed tlie  saltern.  This  is  a  long,  low  building,  consist- 
ing of  tfv^o  parts ;  one  of  which  is  CiUled  iheJore-housCf 
.^d  the  other  the  pan-house^  cw  boiling-house.  The  fore- 
house  serves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  work* 
men  ;  and  in  the  boiling-house  are  placed  the  furnace, 
and  pan  in  which  the  salt  is  made.  Sometimes  they, 
have  two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saltern ;  and  tlie 
part  appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  tlie. 
middle. 

The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-house  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a  mouth  to  the  ash-pits.  To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace,  doors  are  fitted  ;  and  over 
thepi  a  wall  ia  carried  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the. 
fore- house  from  the  boiling-house,  and  prevents  the 
dust  of  the  coal  and  the  ashes  and  smoke  of  the  fur- 
nace from  falling  into  the  salt  pan.  The  fore- house 
communicates  with  the  boiling-house  by  a  door  placed, 
in  the  wall  which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  consists  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  oUier  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
widfeailier ;  which  from  a  broad  base  terminates  in  a 
narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  of  the  furnace ;  and  by  means 
qf  short  pillars  of  cast  iron  erected  upon  it,  supports  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  pan  ;  it  also  fills  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  furnace,  which  otherwise  would  be  too  large, 
^nd  would  consume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help  of  this 
(IQPtrivance^  are  required.    To  each,  chamber  of  the. 
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furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  which  the  ashes  fall 
into  the  ash-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long  bars  o\ 
iron,  supported  underneath  by  strong  cross  bars  of  the- 
saioie  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unnecessary  to  throw  in  the 
fuel  so  far :  for  the  flame  id  driven  from  the  fire  on  the- 
grate  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  furnace ;  and  from 
thence  passes,  together  with  the  smoke,  through  two- 
flues  into  the  chimney ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of  the 
salt  pan  is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  salt  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  sides  erected  at  right  angles ;  the 
length  of  some  of  these  pans  is  15  feet,  in  breadth  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  16  inches  ;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimensions.  They  are  commonly* 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  strong  cemenU  Within  the 
pan  five  or  six  strong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op- 
posite sides,  at  equal  distances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
stant about  eight  inches.  From  these  beams  hang  down- 
strong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clasps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan ;: 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  supported,  and  pre- 
vented from  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  most  commonly  used  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  atnd  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  Scots  prefer  smaller  plates, 
14  or  15  inches  square.  Several  make  the  sides  of  the* 
pan,  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  fire,  of  lead ; 
those  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found  to  consume 
fast  in  rust  from  the  steam  of  the  pan.  Some  have  used 
plates  of  cast  iron,  five  or  six  feet  square,  and  an  inch- 
in  thickness ;  but  they  are  very  subject  to  break  when* 
unequally  heated,  and  shaken  (as  they  frequently  areV 
by  the  violent  boiling^  of  the  liquor.  .  The  cement 
most  commonly  used  to  fill  the  joints  is  plaster  mad& 
of  lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace^ 
being  supported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  r 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides  and  ends,  by- 
round  pillars  of  cast  iron  called  taplinSf  which  are  pla- 
ced at  three  feet  distance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight,  inches  high,  and.  at  the  top,  where  smallest,  four 
inches  in  diameter..  By  means  af  these  pillars  the  beat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  also 
taken  to  pi:event  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  from  passing 
into  the  boiling-house,  by  bricks  and  strong  cement, 
which  are  closely  applied  to  every  part  of  the  salt  pan.. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Blyth.  in  Northumberland,  be- 
sides the  common  salt  pans  here  described,  they  have 
a  preparing  pan  placed  between  two  salt  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  is 
the  fore-house.  The  sea-water  being  received  into  this 
preparing  pan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  salt  pans.  'And  the  hot 
water,  as  occasion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
from  the  preparing  pan  into  the  salt  pans.  Various- 
other  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel,  and  several  patents  have  been  obtained^ 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  salt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methods  the  roost  convenient. 

Between  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  botl-^ 

r-  I  '"^^ 
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Ut.  inghouse,  there  runs  a  walk  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
v*""^  where  the  workmen  stand  when  they  draw  the  salt,  or 
have  any  other  business  In  the  boiling-house.  The 
same  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  close  to  the  wall 
Bt  the  end  adjoining  to  the  fore-house. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling- house  is  covered  with  boards 
fastened  on  with  nails,  of  wood,  iron  nails  quickly 
roouldering  into  rust.  In  the  roof  are  several  openings, 
to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours ;  and  on  each  side  of 
it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open  when 
they  look  into  the  pan  whilst  it  is  boi4ing. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  saltern,  on  the  sea-shore,  be* 
tween  full  sea  and  low-water  marks,  they  also  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  stones  on  the  sand, 
which  they  call  their  sump.  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  sea- 
water  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  saltern;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  .their  ship  or  cistern,  where  it  is  stored 
,up  until  theyliave  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  cistern  is  built  close  to  the  saltern,  and  may  be 
placed  most  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling- 
houses,  on  the  back  side  of  the  fore-house  ;  it  is  made 
either  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay ;  it  sometimes  wants 
£i  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  shed,  that 
the  salt  water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  soot  and  other  impurities. 
It  should  be  placed  so  high,  that  the  water  may  con- 
veniently run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  salt 
pans. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  several 
others  are  required ;  as  storehouses  for  the  salt,  cisterns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  niajesty*s  salt  officers, 
and  a  dwelling-house  for  tlie  salt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  sea-water 
having  stood  in  the  cistern  till  the  mud  and  sand  are 
settled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  salt-pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  salt-pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  small 
lead  pans,  called  scratch  pans,  which,  for  a  salt  pan  of 
the  size  above  mentioned,  are  usually  about  a  foot  and 
«  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  salt  pan  being  filled  with  sea-water,  a  strong  fire 
of  ipit-coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace ;  and  then,  for  a  pan 
which  contains  about  400  gallons,  the  salt-boiler  tfljces 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates  them  well 
with  two  or  three  gallons  of  sea-water,  which  he  pours 
into  the  salt  pan  while  the  water  contained  therein  is 
only  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  stirs  it  about  with  a 
rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  everywhere  be 
equally  mixed  with  the  salt  water. 

Instead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  salterns,  as  at  most 
of  those  nigh  Newcastle,  they  use  blood  from  the  butch- 
ers, eitlier  of  sheep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  the  sea- 
water  :  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  salterns  they  do  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  of  egfi;s  separate 
from  it  a  black  frothy  scum,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  soon  as  tho 
pan  begins  to  boil,  t1iis  scum  is  all  ri^en,  and  it  is  then 
^ime  to  ikim  it  oE 
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The  most  convenient  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  ^^^ 
skimmers  of  thin  ash  boards,*  six  or  eight  inches  broad,  -  » 
and  so  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  salt  pan.  These  skimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them ;  and  the  salt-boiler  and  his  assistant,  each  hold- 
ing one  of  them  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pan,  ap- 
ply them  so  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the 
middle,  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry 
them  gently  forward  together,  along  the  surface  of 
the  boiling  liquor,  to  the  other  end  ;  and  thus,  with- 
out breaking  the  scum,  collect  it  all  to  one  end  of  the 
pan,  from  whence  they  easily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  skimmed,  it  appears  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent ;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  briskly, 
fill  so  much  of  the  fresh  or  aqueous  part  is  evi\porated« 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  strong  brine  almost 
fully  saturated  with  salt,  so  that  small  saline  crystals 
begin  to  form  on  its  surface ;  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  15  inches  deep  with  water,  is  usually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  second  time  with  dear 
sea-water  drawn  from  the  cistern ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  scratch- pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  scratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  salt  pan.  The  scratch 
taken  out  of  these  pans  is  a  fine  white  calcareous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  separates  from  the 
sea- water  during  its  coction,  before  the  salt  begins  to 
form  into  grains.  This  subtile  powder  is  violently 
agitated  by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the 
comers  of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  liquor 
being  more  gentle,  it  subsides  into  the  scratch-pans 
placed  there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  un^ 
disturbed,  and  thus  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  separated 
from  the  brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  with  sea- 
water,  three  whites  of  eggs  arc  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
by  which  it  is  clarified  a  second  time,  in  the  mar&ncr 
before  described ;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to 
a  strong  brine  as  at  first ;  which  second  boiling  may 
take  up  about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  tliird  time  with  clear  sea- 
water  ;  and  after  that,  a  fourth  time ;  the  liquor  being 
each  time  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  a  strong  brine, 
as  before  related  ;  and  the  scratch -pans  being  takctt 
out  and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up.* 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  soon  as  the  cry&rals 
begin  to  form  .on  the  surface  of  the  brine,  then  fclacken 
the  fire,  and  only  suffer  the  brine  to  simmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  this  heat  they  constantly  endeavour 
to  ke<  p  it  all  the  time  that  the  salt  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  bo  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  eait  is  said  to 
granulate,  when  its  minute  crystals  cohere  together 
into  little  masses  or  grains,  which  sink  down  in  the 
brine,  and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  salt  pan. 

When  most  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
thus  lies  in  the  pan  almost  dry  on  its  surface,  it  is  then 
time  to  draw  it  out.  This  part  of  the  process  is  per- 
formed by  raking  the  salt  to  one  side  of  tht'  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  filled  out  into  barrows  or  other  proper  ves- 
sels, and  carried  into  the  store- ho»ist^  and  dulivered 
into  the  custody  of  his  majtbty's  officei-s.  And  in  this 
manner  the  whole  process  Is  perCornicd  in  *24?  hours; 
tlie  salt  being  usually  drawn  every  morning. 
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In  the  store*  house  the  salt  is  put  hot  into  drabs, 
"^  which  are  partitions  like  stalls  for  horses,  lined  on  three 
sides  and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a 
sliding-board  on  the  fore-side  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as 
occasion  requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  shelving, 
being  highest  at  the. back-side,  and  gradually  inclining 
forwards;  by  which  means  the  saline  liquor,  which 
remains  mixed  with  the  salt,  easily  drains  from  it ;  and 
the  salt,  in  three  or  four  days,  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  ;  and  is  then  taken  out  of  tlie  drabs,  and  laid  up 
in  large  heaps,  where  it  is  ready  for  sale. 

The  saline  liquor  which  drains  from  the  salt  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  salt,  but  hath  a  sharp  and  bit- 
ter taste,  and  is  ^therefore  called  bittern:  this  liquor,  at 
some  works,  they  save  for  particular  uses,  at  others 
throw  away.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  bittern 
is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  process  is 
finished ;  which,  as  it  contains  much  salt,  they  suffer  to 
remain  in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  sea-water. 
But  at  each  process  this  liquor  becomes  more  sharp 
and  bitter,  and  also  increases  in  quantity :  so  that,  af- 
ter the  third  or  fourth  process  is  finished,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  it  out  of  the  pan ;  otherwise  it  mixes 
in  such  quantities  with  the  salt^  as  to  give  it  a  bitter 
taste,  and  disposes  it  to  grow  soft  and  run  in  the  open 
air,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic  uses. 

After  each  process  there  abo  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pan,  a  white  stony  crust,  of  the  same 
calcareous  substance  with  that  before  collected  from 
the  boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  stone* 
scratch^  distinguishing  the  other  found  in  the  lead- 
pans  by  the  name  of  pavoder-scratch.  Once  in  eight 
.  or  ten  days  they  separate  the  stone-scratch  from  their 
pans  with  iron  picks,  and  in  several  places  find  it  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  this  stony  crust 
is  suffered  to  adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows 
^a  thick  that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  quickly 
wears  away. 

In  M.  de  Pag^s's  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  fact.  '*  I  had  been  anxious 
j(says  that  author)  to  ascertain  by  comparison,  whether 
sea-water  contains  salt  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones ;  and  my  experiments 
on  this  subject  served  to  show,  contrary  to  what  I  ex* 
pected,  that  sea-water  is  impregnated  with  salt  in  less 
Quantity  witbin  than  without  the  tro{»cs«  *    These  ex- 
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periments  were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  sea-water, 
taken  at  the  deptli  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in  wa- 
ter-scales. M.  de  Pag6s  has  given  a  table  of  these  ex-  ^ 
periments,  from  which  it  appears  that  100  lb.  of  sea-  ^ 
water  in  46°  12"  S.  lat.  gave  44  lb.  of  salt,  and  in  1<* 
16''  only  34  lb. ;  and  that  in  74  N.  Jat.  it  gave  4i  lb. 
and  in  4°  9,2'  only  SJ  lb.  these  being  the  highest  and 
lowest  latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made* 
and  also  the  greatest  and  least  quantities  of  salt. 

Duty  on  Sjlt,  is  a  distinct  branch  of  his  majes^'s 
extraordinary  revenue,  and  consists  in  an  excise  of  Ss* 
4d.  per  bushel  imposed  upon  all  salt,  by  several  statutes 
of  King  William  and  other  subsequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excise,  because  under  the 
management  of  different  commissioners :  but  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  salt-duties  have,  by  statute  1  Ann. 
c.  21.  the  same  powers,  and  must  observe  the  same 
regulations,  as  those  of  other  excises.  This  tax  had 
.usually  been  only  temporary ;  but  by  statute  26  Geo  U, 
c.  3.  was  made  perpetual. 

SALT  ASH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land, situated  on  the  river  Tamar,  having  sufficient 
depth  of  Ulster  for  large  ships.  Saltash  is  a  borough 
town,  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  contained 
1478  inhabitants  in  1811.  It  is  distant  5  miles  N.  W. 
from  Plymouth,  220  miles  W.  S.  W.  irom  London^ 
and  is  in  W.  Long.  4.  6.  N.  Lat.  50. 24. 

SALTCOATS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  end  of  the 
l7th  century  consisted  of  only  four  houses,  but  con- 
tained 1684  inhabitants  in  1811.  It  is  now  a  great 
resort  of  strangers  in  summer  as  a  watering-place,  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  coal  and  salt,  with  a  rope-yard, 
the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  and  ship-building.  It  is 
30  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  18  from  Ayr,  and  in  W. 
Long.  4. 37.  N.  Lat.  55. 41. 

SALTS,  effiects  of,  in  producing  great  degrees  of 
cold.  In  the  account  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  fri- 
gorific  mixtures,  in  which  saline  bodies  act  so  import- 
ant a  part,  given  in  our  article  Chemistry,  some  er- 
rors had  crept  in.  These  errors,  through  the  liberal 
attention  of  Mr  Walker  of  Oxford,  whose  researches 
on  this  subject  have  been  carried  farther  than  any 
other  chemist,  we  are  enabled  to  correct,  by  laying  b^ 
fore  our  readers  the  following  tables,  most  obiigmgly 
communicated  to  us  by  that  gentleman. 
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TABLES,  exhibiting  a  collective  View  of  all  the  Frigorific  Mixtives  contaliied  in 

Mr  Walker's  Publication,  1808. 

TABLE  I.— This  Table  connsts  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having^  the  power  t^gmeratmg  or  creath^  cold,  tmihai/; 
the  aid  of  ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,.at  any  i 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  talhout  lee. 


Mixtures. 

Tbermometer  nnki. 

D«g.orcold 
prodiiocd. 

Muriate  of  ammonia     5  parts 
Nitrate  of  potash          5 
Water                         16 

From  +5Cy  to  +10^ 

40 

Muriate  of  ammonia      5  parts 
Nitrate  of  potash          5 
Sulphate  of  soda          8 
Water                          16 

Prom  +50*  to  +4^ 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia       1  part 
Water                            1 

From  +50*  to  +4*. 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia       1  part 
Carbonate  of  soda         1 
Water                            1 

From  +50*  to  —7*. 

57 

Sulphate  of  soda          S  parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid         2 

From  +50*  to  — S*. 

53 

Sulphate  of  soda           6  parts 
Muriate  of  ammonia      4 
Nitrate  of  potash           2 
Diluted  nitric  acid        4 

From  +50^  to  —10^. 

60 

Sulphate  of  soda           6  parte 
Nitrate  of  ammonia      5 
Diluted  nitric  acid         4 

From  +50^  to  —14*. 

64 

Phosphate  of  soda         9  parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .     4 

From  +50*  to —12*. 

62 

Phosphate  of  soda        9  parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia      6 
Diluted  nitric  acid        4 

From  +50*  to  —21*. 

71 

Sulphate  of  soda           8  parts 
Muriatic  acid                5 

From  +50*  to  0*. 

50 

Sulphate  of  soda          5  parts 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  4 

From  +50*  to  +3*. 

47 

N.B.  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmer  temperature,  than  that  expressed  in  the  table,  the  effisct  will' 
be  proportionMj  greater  ;  thus,  if  the  most  powerful  of  these jmixtures  be  made»  when  the  air  is  +85*,  it 
-mm  sink  the  thermometer  to  +2*.. 
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.    TABLE  II^«-Thi8  Table  coninsto  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  composed  otice,  with  cbemical  salts  and  acidSf 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  toith  ice* 


Mlitures. 

Deg.ofcold 
produced. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice    2  parts 
Muriate  of  soda             1 

to  —50* 

• 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice   5  parts 
Muriate  of  soda            2 
Muriate  of  ammonia      1 

to— 12* 

• 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  24  parU 
Muriate  of  soda           10 
Muriate  of  ammonia      5 
Nitrate  of  potash           5 

to— 18* 

• 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  12  parts 
Muriate  of  soda             5 
Nitrate  of  ammonia        5 

to— 25* 

• 

Snow          -          -        SparU 
DDuted  sulphuric  acid  2 

From  +32^  to  —23* 

55 

Snow          -          -         8 -parts 
Muriatic  acid         -        5 

From  +32**  to  — 27*» 

59 

Snow          -          .         7  parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid         4 

From  +32'' to— 30^   . 

62 

Snow          .          -        4  parts 
Muriate  of  lime              5 

From  +32°  tp  -^^0° 

72 

Snow          -          -         2  parts 
Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  3 

From  +32Uo— 50* 

.82 

Snow          •          -         3  parts 
Potash         -          -         4, 

From  +32°to— 5r 

83 

N.  B,  Tlie  reason  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  eolumn  of  this  t^ble,  is,  the  thermometer  sinking  in  these  mix- 
tures to  the  degree  ijientioncd  in  the  preceding  column,  and  never  Ityvoer^  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  pf 
the  materials  at  mixing. 
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TABLE  IIL«— This  Table  consists  of  Frigorific  Mixtures  selected  from  the  foregoing  tables,  and  conMned^  80    ^^^^^^ 

as  to  increase  or  extend  cold  to  the  extremest  degrees. 

Comhinations  of  Frigorific  Mixtures. 


Mixtures. 

Deg.ofoold 
produood. 

Phosphate  of  soda         5  parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia       S 
Diluted  nitric  acid        4> 

From  Cy  to  — 34« 

94 

Phosphate  of  soda         3  parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia       2 
Diluted  mixed  acids      4 

From  —34**  to  —5QP 

16 

Snow                             3  parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid         2 

From  0*  to  —46* 

46 

Snow                             8  parts 
Diluted  sulphuric  add  3/ 
Diluted  nitric  add        3  J 

From  — l(r  to  —56* 

46 

Snow                               1  part 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  1 

From  —20*  to  —60* 

4Q 

Snow                             3  parte 
Muriate  of  lime             4 

From  +20*  to —48* 

68 

Snow                              3  parte 
Muriate  of  lime            4 

From  +10*  to —54* 

64 

Snow                              2  parte 
Muriate  of  lime             3 

From  —15*  to  —68* 

S3 

Snow                             1  part 
Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  2 

From  0*  to  —66* 

66 

Snow                              1  part 
Chryst.  miuriate  of  lime  3  parte 

From  —40*  to  —73* 

S3 

Snow                             8  parte 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10 

From  —68*  to  —91* 

23 

N.  B.  Tlie  materials  in  the  first  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previously  to  mixing,  to  the  temperature  required^, 
by  mixtures  taken  from  either  of  the  preceding  tables.. 


Triple  SjtLTSy  a  kind  of  salte  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingrediente ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compos- 
ed only  of  two,  as  for  instance,  common  alum,  which  is 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potash. 

SjtLT'Mines.     See  Salt. 

Roch'SALT.    See  Salt. 

Salt- JVater,  or  Sea^water,  Distillation  of.  See  Ssa." 
Water. 

Neutral'SALTs.     See  Chemistry,  passim. 

Salt  Springs.  Of  these  there  are  great  numbers  m 
different  parte  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
thdr  origin  from  some  of  the  large  collections  of  fossil 
fialt  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  Sjlt.  See 
that  articlcj,  and  likewise  Spring. 


SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries — See* 
Heraldry. 

Tliis,  says  G.  Leigh,  in  his  Accedence  of  Arms,  p. 
70,  was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
driven  full  of  pins,  the  use  of  which  was  to  scale  walls, 
&c.  Upton  says  it  was  an  instrument  to  catch  wild 
beasts,  whence  he  derives  this  word  from  salt  us,  i.  e. 
**  a  forest. "  The  French  call  Uiis  ordinary  saiUoiry  from 
tauter y  '<  to  lei^ ;"  because  it  may  have  been  used  by 
soldiers  to  leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former 
times  were  but  low ;  but  some  modern  authors  think  it 
is  borne  in  imitation  of  St  Andrew's  cross. 

SALTING  meat  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  latci 
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**»*<«»«.  S.^cmral^ir  Charles  Kftowles.  'Wlien  die  ox  U  kill- 
,  *^^*\^,  let  it  be  ckmncd  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  use 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  salted  while  the  meat  is  hot. 
For  K^bich  purpose  we  must  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  saHpetre  an^  bay  salt  pounded  together  and  made 
hot  in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts ;  with  this  sprinkle 
-the  meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  shelving  boards  to  drain  for  24* 
hours ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  same 
operation,  and  let  thera  lie  for  24*  hours  longer.  By 
this  time  the  salt  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  pene- 
trated the  meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off;  each 
piece  jsiust  then  be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarse  clodis. 
A  sufficient  quantity  orcommon  salt  must  then  be  made 
hot  likewise  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out 
«witl)  about  one  third  of  brown  sugar ;  then  the  oasks 
being  ready,  rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture, 
.and  pack  them  well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound 
of  the  salt  and  sugar  to  eadi  pound  of  meat,  and  it 
will  keep  good  several  years. 

It  is  best  to  proportion  the  casks  to  the  quantity 
used  at  one  time,  as  the  less  it  is  exposed  to  tlie  air 
the  better.  The  same  process  does  for  pork,  only  a 
larger  quantity  of  salt  and  less  sugar  must  be  used ; 
but  the  preservation  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the 
meat  being  hot  when  first  salted. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  saltpetre 
und  two  ounces  of  bay-salt,  because  it  is  to  be  sprinkled 
twice ;  an  oimce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both  times. 
The  saltpetre  requisite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is  12^  lb. 
which  at  12d.  per  lb.  is  12s.  6d. ;  and  the  same  quan<* 
tity  of  bay-salt  (for  100  lb.  of  beef)>  at  three  half-pence 
per  lb.  is  Is.  6d. ;  of  brown  sugar  and  common  salt 
mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  one-third,  the  latter  of  two-thirds,  to 
a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  sugar  at  8d.  per  pound. 
A  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  250  ounces  of  it, 
which  costs  10s.  5d.  The  quantity  of  common  salt 
requisite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is  533  ounces,  which  at 
2d.  per  lb.  amounts  to  5s.  6d.  The  expense  therefor^ 
will  stand  thus. 

Saltpetre,  12^  lb.  for  100  lb.  of  beef,  : 
Bay-salt,  12^  lb.  for  do.  is 
Brown  sugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is 
Beef,  100  lb.  at  6d.  per  pound,  is 
Three  casks  for  it  at  Is.  6d.  each. 
Labour,  and  heating  the  oven  twice, 
Common  salt,  533  oz.  for  do.  is 
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These  articles  are  taken  high  ;  and  if  beef  costs  6d. 
per  pound,  meat  cured  thus  will  costless  than  Is.  per 
pound ;  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  live- 
stock in  long  sea  voyages. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre,  (nitrate  of  potash),  a 
<K)mpound  of  nitric  acid  and  potash^  See  Potash, 
C  H  EM  I STRT  Index,  The  importance  of  this  salt  in  va- 
rious manufactures  renders  every  information  relative 
to  its  production  valuable.  The  following  method  has 
been  long  practised  by  the  farmers  of  Appenzell  in 
Switzerland.  In  so  hilly  a  country,  most  houses  and 
stables  are  built  on  slopes,  one  side  of  the  edifice  rest- 
ing on  the  hill,  and  the  other  being  supported  by  two 
strong  postSy  elevated  two  or  tlvee  feet  above  the 
3 
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ground  ;  so  that  the  air  has  a  free  current  under  the  Saltpeto 
building.     Immediately  under  the  stable  a  pit  is  dug,  *— *nr" 
usually  occupying  both  in  breadth  and  length  the 
whole  space  of  ground  covered  by  the  building ;  and   . 
instead  of  the  clayey  earth  which  is  dug  out,  the  pit  is 
filled  up  with  sandy  soil.     This  is  the  whole  process, 
and  all  the  .rest  is  done  by  nature.     The  animal  water, 
which  is  continually  oozing  through  the  planks  of  the 
fioor,  having  drenched  the  earth  contained  in  the  pit 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  the  latter  is  em- 
ptied, and  the  saltpetre  is  refined  and  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner. 

That  manner,  however,  is  not  the  best ;  and  the 
French  chemists,  during  the  incessant  wars  occasion- 
ed by  the  revolution,  have,  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
their  armies  with  gunpowder,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  best  method  of  refining  saltpetre.  The  following 
are  directions  given  for  this  purpose  by  Chaptal,  Cham- 
py,  and  Bonjour. 

The  crude  saltpetre  is  to  be  beaten  small  with  mal- 
lets, in  order  that  the  water  loaty  more  easily  attack 
every  part  of  the  mass.  The  saltpetre  is  then  to  be 
put  into  tubs,  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in  each  tub. 
Twenty  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  be  poured  into  each 
tub,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.  It  must  be  left  to 
macerate  or  digest  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  ceases  to  augment.  Six  or  seven  hours  are  suf- 
ficient for  this  first  operation,  and  the  water  acquires 
the  density  of  between  25  and  35  degrees.  (Sp.  gr. 
1.21,  and  1.306,  ascertained  by  Baum6's  hydrometer.) 

The  first  water  must  then  be  poured  off,  and  a  se- 
cond portion  of  water  must  be  poured  on  the  same 
saltpetre  amounting  to  10  per  cent. ;  after  which  the 
mixture  must  be  stirred  up,  suffered  to  macerate  for 
one  hour,  and  the  fluid  drawn  or  poured  off. 

Five  per  cent,  of  water  must  then  be  poured  on  the 
saltpetre  ;  and  after  stirring  the  whole,  the  fluid  must 
be  immediately  drawn  off. 

When  the  water  is  drained  from  the  saltpetre,  the 
salt  must  be  thrown  into  a  boiler  containing  50  per 
cent,  of  boiling  water.  When  tlie  solution  is  made,  it 
will  mark  between  ^6  and  68  degrees  of  the  hydrome- 
ter.    (Sp.  gr.  1.848,  and  1.898). 

The  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a  proper  vessel, 
where  it  deposits,  by  cooling,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
saltpetre  originally  taken.  The  precipitation  begins 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  terminates  in  between  four 
and  six  hours.  But  as  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain 
the  saltpetre  in  small  needles,  because  in  this  form  it 
is  more  easily  dried,  it  is  necessary  to  agitate  the  fluid 
daring  the  whole  time  of  the  crystallization.  A  slight 
motion  is  communicated  to  this  liquid  mass  by  a  kind 
of  rake ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  crystals  are  de- 
posited in  very  slender  needles. 

In  proportion  as  the  crystals  fall  down,  they  are 
scraped  to  the  borders  of  the  vessel,  whence  they  are 
taken  with  a  skimmer,  and  thrown  to  drain  in  baskets 
placed  on  tressels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
which  passes  through  may  either  fiiU  into  the  crystal- 
lizing vessel,  or  be  received  in  basins  undemeatn. 

The  saHpetre  is  aflerwards  put  into  wooden  vessels 

in  the  form  of  a  mill-hopper  or  inverted  pyramid  with 

.  a  double  bottom.     The  upper  bottom  is  placed  two 

inches  above  the  lower  on  wooden  ledges,  and  has  nui- 

ny  small  perforations  through  which  water  may  pass  to 

the 
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petEc.  jlie  lower  bottom,  which  likewise  affords  a  passage  by 
v^"*"  one  single  aperture.  A  retervoir  is  placed  beneath, 
llie  crystallized  saltpetre  is  washed  in  these  vessels 
with  5  per  cent,  of  water ;  which  water  is  afterwards 
employed  in  the  solution  of  saltpetre  in  subsequent 
operations. 

The  saltpetre,  after  sufficient  tJraining,  and  being 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  upon  tables  for  several 
hours,  may  then  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder. 

But  when  it  is  required  to  use  the  sahpetre  in  the 
speedy  and  immediate  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  it 
roust  be  dried  muck  more  strongly.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected in  a  stove,  or  more  simply  by  heatiiig  if  in  a  flat 
metallic  vessdl.  For  this  purpose  dbe  saltpetre  is  to  be 
put  into  vihe  vessel  to  the  deptli  of  five  or  six  inches, 
und  heated  to  40  or  50  degrees  of  the  tliermometer 
(or  about  135^  of  Fahrenheit).  The  saltpetre  is  to;be 
stirred,  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  driedso  much  that, 
when  strongly  pressed  in  the  hand,  it  shall  acquire  no 
consistence,  nor  adhere  together,  but  resemble  a  very 
fine  dry  sand.  This  liegree  of  dryness  is  not  required 
. .  when  Uie  powder  is  made  by  pounding. 

.  From  4hese  circumstances,  we  find  that  two  saline 
liquids  remain  after  the  operation;  (1)  the  water  from 
the  washmg ;  and  (2)  that  from  the  crystallizing  ves- 
sels. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  washing  of  the 
saltpetre  is  performed  in  three  successive  operations. 
In  which,  upon  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  fluid  made 
use  of  amounts  to  S5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
crude  saltpetre.  These  washings  are  established  on 
the  jirinciple,  that  cdd  water  dissolves  the  muriates  of 
aoda,  and  the  earthy  nitrates  and  muriates,  together 
with  the  colouring  principle,  but  scascely  attacks  the 
nitrate  of  potash. 

The  water  of  these  three  washings  therefore  contains 
ihe  muriate  of  soda,  the  earthy  salts,  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple, and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash;  the 
amount  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  muriate 
of  soda,  whichdetermines  its  solution.  The  water  of  the 
crystallizing  vessels  contains  a  portion  of  the  muriates  of 
soda,  and  of  the  earthy  salts  which  escaped  the  operation 
of  washing,  and  a  quantity  offiitrateofpotash,  which  is 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the  former  solution. 
The  waters  made  use  of  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
whiten  and  wash  the  crystals  deposited  in  the  pyramidal 
vessel,  contain  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  These  waters  are  therefore  very  different  in 
their  nature.  The  water  of  the  washings  is  really  a 
mother  water.  It  must  be  collected  in  vessels,  and  treat- 
ed with  potash  by  the  known  processes.  It  must  be  eva- 
porated to  66  degrees  (or  1,848  sp.  gr.),  taking  out  the 
muriate  of  soda  as  it  fails.  Tliis  solution  is  to  be  satura* 
ted  with  2  or  S^per  cent,  of  potash,  then  suffered  to 
settle,  decanted,  and  poured  into  crystallizing  vessels, 
where  20  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  keep  the' 
whole  of  the  muriate  of  soda  sus|)ended. 

The  waters  which  are  thus  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  mother  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  of 
the  first  crystallization.  From  these  the  marine  salt 
may  be  separated  by  simple  evaporation ;  and  tlie  ni-* 
irate  of  potash,  which  they  hold  in  solution,  may  be 
afterwards  obtained  by  cooling.  The  small  quantity 
€»f  water  made  use  of  to  wasH  and  whiten  the  refined 
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saltpetre,  contains ndthing  but  the  nitrate  of  potash:  ^«Upefn^, 
it  may  therefore  be  used  in  the  sohition  of  the  salt-  ^^^'^'"ig' 
petre  when  taken  from  the  tubs.  ■* 

From  this  description  it  follows,  thi^t  a  manufactory 
for  the  speedy  refining  of  saltpetre  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  mallets  or  rammers  fbr  pounding  the  salt- 
petre ;  tubs  for  washing;  a  boiler  for  solution ;  a  cry- 
stallizing vessel  of  copper  or  lead,  in  ^\'hich  the  saltpetre 
is  to  be  obtained  by  cooling;  baskets  for  draining  the 
saltpetre ;  scales  and  weights  for  weighing ;  hydrome- 
ters and  thermometers,  to  ascertain  densities  and  tent* 
peratures ;  rakes  to  agitate  the  liquor  in  the  crystalli:- 
zing  vessel; <  skihHners  to  take  out  the  crystals,  and  con- 
vey them  to  the  baskets;  ayphons  or  hand-pumps  ta 
empty  the  boilers.  The  numTler  and  dimensions  of 
these -several  articles  must  vary  accoi^ng  to  the  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre  intended  to  be  refined. 

^ALTSBURG,  an  archbishopric  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Austria,  on  the  west  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  4>y  the  -dutchy  of  Bavaria,  and 
on  the  south  by  thQ  dutchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  bi- 
shopric of  Brixen.  It  is  said  to  be  about  100  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to 
south.  With  respect  to  the  soil,  it  is  very  mountain* 
ous,  yielding,  however,  excellent  pasturage,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that,  abounding  in  catUe,  and  horses 
remarkable  for  their  mettle  and  hardiness.  This  coun- 
try is  particularly  noted  for  the  great  quantities  of  salt 
it  produces,  and  its  strong  passes  and  castles.  Here 
are  also  considerable  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  with  quarries  of  marble, 
and  a  natural  hot-bath.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Salza,  the  imi,  the  Ens,  and  Muer ;  which,  as  well 
as  the  lakes  and  mother  streams,  are  well  stored  with 
fish.  The  peasants  here  are  all  allowed  the  use  of 
arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty.  There  are  no 
nobles  in  the  country,  and  roost  of  the  lands  belong 
to  the  clergy.  The  states  consjst  of  the  prelates,  the 
cities,  and  towns.  Notwithstanding  this  country  is 
under  the  power  of  a  Popish  ecclesiastic,  and  the  vio- 
lent, arbitrary,  and  oppressive  manner^n  which  the  Pro- 
testants have  al  way»been  treated,  great  numbers  of  them 
still  remained  in  it  till  the  year  1732,  when  no  less  than 
30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  dispersing  themselves 
in  the  several  ProtesUmt  states  of  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  were  even  sent  from  G  reat  Britain  to  the  American 
colonies.  Besides  brass  and  steel  wares,  and  all  sorts  of 
arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth 
and  linen  here.  The  archbishop  had  many  and  great 
prerogatives  :  he  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  per- 
petual legate  of  the  holy  see  in  Germany,  of  which  he  is 
also  primate.  He  had  the  first  voicein  the  diet  of  this 
circle,  and  next  to  the  electors  in  that  of  the  empire,  in 
the  college  of  princes,  in  which  he  and  the  archduke  of 
Austria  presided  by  turns,  -^i^ut  his  rights  as  a  sove- 
reign prince  were  lost  when  the  territory  was  united 
to  Austria  in  1805.  He  had  also  ^he  nomination  to 
several  bishoprics ;  and  the  canonicates  that  fall  va- 
cant in  the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  of  the. 
concordat,  are  allowed  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gift. 
His  suffragans  are  the  bishops  of  Freysii\gen,  Ratis- 
bon,  Brixen,  Gurk,  Cbiemsec,  Seckan,  and  Lavant ; 
and  of  these,  the  four  last  are  nominated*  and  even  con- 
firmed by  him  and  not  by  the  pope.    His  revenue  was 
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gdidmrg.  ggj^  |^^^  amount  to  near  -200,0007. «  jeBTf  a  great  part 
*  ^  oF  it  arisin j?  frein  tbe  salt- wprks.    He  was  Able  to  raise 

iJ5,000  men ;  but  kept  in  constnnt  pi^,  besides  his 
guards,  only  one  regiment,  ooosisting  ^of  1000  men. 
At  his  accession  to  the  see,  the  ardibishop  paid  100,000 
<;rowns  to  Rome  for  the  pall.  There  is  an  order  of 
knighthood  here,  instituted  in  1711  >  in  honour  of  St 
Rupert,  nrho  was  the  first  bishop  of  Saltsburg,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  <  This  territory,  which 
ibrmerly  was  an  independent  principality,  was  united  to 
Austria  at  the  peace  with  France  in  1805.  At  the 
peace  of  Presburg  in  1809,  she  was  compelled  to  cede 
Saltsburg  to  Bavaria;  but  she  regained  it  in  1815,  and 
It  now  forms  an  integrant  part  of  the  Austrian  mo* 
narchy. 

Saltsburg,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbishopric 
of  the  same  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 
river  Salza,  on  which  it  stands,  and  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  handsome  place,  well  fortified,  and 
the  residence  of  the  archbi^op.  The  houses  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  stone :  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  taste, 
and  you  may  walk  upon  them.    The  castle  here  is  very 
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Strong,  and  as  strongly  garrisoned,  and  well  provided 
with  provisions  and  warlike  at9re8.  The  archbishop's 
palace  is  magnificent ;  and,  in  the  area  before  it,  is  a 
fountain,  esteemed  the  largest  and  grandest  in  Germany. 
The  stables  are  very  lofby ;  and  the  number  of  the 
horses  usually  kept  by  the  archbishop  is  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  200.  The  city,  of  which  one  part  stands  on 
a  steep  rock,  is  weU  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  stately  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbishop, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Nuehouy  and  the  other  Mira* 
lelia.  The  latter  of  these  has  a  very  beautiful  garden ; 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  so  great,  that 
Mr  Keysler  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga- 
thered from  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Salza  runs 
close  by  the  walls  of  this  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  structures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri- 
vate, such  as  palaces,  monasteries,  hospitals,  and  church- 
es. In  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apostie 
•of  Bavaria,  aiid  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  of  the  organs  has 
above  S200  pipes.  The  whole  structure  is  extremely 
handsome.  Jt  is  built  of  freestone  in  imitation  of  St 
Peter*s  at  Rome.  The  portico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  witli  arches  and  galleries, 
in  which  is  the  prince's  residence;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  place  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 
bronze  ;  it  is  a  fShe  piece  of  art,  but  of  an  unnatural 
f^ize.  There  are  large  areas  encompassed  with  hand- 
some buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  church;  In  the 
middle  of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent fountain  of  marble,  and  some  valuable  figures 
of  gigantic  size;  There  i»  likewise  a  fountain  in  that 
to  the  right,  but  H  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer one*  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pi- 
tiful figure*  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent 
i)uildings  and  statues,  which  remind  one  that  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy  are  not  far  distant.  The  winter  and  sum- 
mer riding  schools  here  are  noMe  structures.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1629,  and  committed  to  the 
core  of  the  Benefietiues.    Resides  it;  there  are  two 


collegea,  in  ^icli  the  yming  noblemeD  tre  eAncateS.  ^^^ 
E.  Lon|?.  1 S.  O.  Lat.  47-  45.  ^^ 

S  ALVADOll  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  ■_  ^ 
tetraadria  -class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
^ith  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  ifoxAinr 
Index. 

SALVAGE-MOKET,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  dvS 
and  statute  law  for  the  saving  of  ships  or  goods  from  the 
danger  of  the  sea,  pirates,  or  enemies— Where  any  ship 
is  in  danger  of  being  stranded,  or  driven  on  shore,  jus« 
tices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  constables  t4 
assemble  as  many  persons  as  are  necessary  to  preserve 
it ;  and,  on  its  being  preserved  by  their  means,  the 
persons  assisting  therein  shall,  in  SO  days  after,  be  paid 
a  reasonable  reward  for  their  salvage  i  otherwise  the 
flhip  or  goods  jhall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  offioera 
of  the  customs  as  a  security  for  the  same. 

SALVATION,  means  the  safetv  or  preservation  of 
any  thing  which  is  or  has  been  in  dianger,  and  is  gene* 
rally  used  in  a  religious  sense,  when  it  means  preserva- 
tion from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  which  ia  now  offered  to  dl  men  by  the  Christian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  use  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called* 
but  often  of  abstracted.  Thus,  instaul  of  saying  that 
God  saves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say  that  God 
is  their  salvation.  Thus  the  word  of  salvation,  the 
joy  of  salvation,  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  shield  of  sal- 
vation, the  horn  of  salvation,  drc  is  as  much  as  to  say» 
The  word  that  declares  deliverance ;  the  joy  that  at- 
tends the  escaping  a  great  danger ;  a  rock  where  any 
one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  safety  from 
his  enemy ;  a  buckler,  that  secures  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  enemy ;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happiness  and 
salvation,  ^c.    See  Theology,  &c. 

SALVATOR  ROSA.    See  Rosa. 

SALVE  REGiNA,  among  the  Romanists,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  and  stmg 
after  complines,  as  also  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  says,  it  was  composed  by  Peter 
bishop  of  Con^ostella.  The  custom  of  singing  the  stdve 
r^na  at  the  close  of  the  office  wob  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominic,  and  first  in  the  congregation  of  Domini* 
cans  at  Bologna,  about  12S7*  Gregory  IX.  first  ^- 
pointed  it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con- 
clusion, O  dulcis  !  O  pia,  &c. 

SALVIA,  Sage,  a  genus  of  plants  Ij^longing  to  the 
digynia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  VerHdUaia.    See  Botany  Indtx. 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Christian 
church,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences.  It  is  said  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister ; 
and  that  he  was  so  afflicted  at  the  wickedness  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  called  the  Jeremiah  qfihe^h  ceniury. 
He  acquired  such  reputation  for  hk  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  masker  of  the  bishops.  He  wrote 
a  Treatise  on  IVovidence ;  another  on  Avarice ;  and 
some  episties,  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition;  tiiat  of  Conrad  Rittershusius,  ia  2  vols  octavo» 
is  also  esteemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  act  of  saluting,  greeting,  or 
paymg  respect  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

When  inen  (writes  the  oompiler  of  VEsprU  dem 
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rtftfion.  Usages  et  des  Coutumes)  «alute  each  other  in  an  ami- 
^r—^  cable  manner,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  move  a 
particular  part  of  the  body,  or  practise  a  particular  ce- 
remony. In  these  actions  there  must  exist  different 
t^ustoms.  £«iery  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  most 
reasonable  ones;  but  all  are  equally  simple,  and  none 
are  to  be  treated  as  ridiculous.  This  infinite  number 
of  ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds ;  to  reve* 
rences  or  salutations;  and  to  the  touch  of  some  part 
of  the  human  body.  To  bend  and  prostrate  one's  self 
to  express  sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  be  a  na- 
tural motion ;  for  terrified  persons  tnrow  themselves 
on  the  earth  when  they  adore  invisible  beings.  The 
aiTectionate  touch  of  the  person  they  salute,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness.  As  nations  decline  from  their 
ancient  simplicity,  much  farce  and  grimace  are  intro- 
duced. Superstition,  the  manners  of  a  people,  and 
their  situation,  influence  the  modes  of  salutation ;  as 
may  be  observed  from  the  instances  we  collect. 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes  very  different 
duiracters,  and  it  is  no  uninteresting  speculation  to  ex- 
amine their  shades.  Many  display  a  refinement  of  de- 
licacy, while  others  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  simplicity 
or  for  their  sensibility.  In  general,  however,  they  arc 
frequently  the  same  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in 
jnore  polished  societies.  Respect,  humility,  fear,  and 
€steem,  arc  expressed  much  in  a  similar  manner ;  for 
these  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  These  den^onstrations  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  which  signify  nothing.  We  shall 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  without  reflecting  on 
what  they  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  saluta- 
tion ;  tliey  know  no  reverences,  or  other  compliments, 
or  they  despise  and  disdain  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  see  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  superior. 
Tlie  islanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
/  foot  of  him  they  salute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nose  strongly 
against  that  of  the  person  they  salute.  Dampier  says, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  satisfied  in  placing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  passed 
for  symbols  of  friendship  and  peace.  This  is  at  least 
a  picturesque  s&lute. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommodious  and  pain- 
ful;  it  requires  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  po- 
lite in  an  island  situated  in  the  straits  of  Sunda.  Hout- 
man  tells  us,  they  saluted  him  in  this  odd  way :  "  They 
raised  his  lefl  foot,  which  they  passed  gently  over  the 
right  legi  and  from  thence  over  his  face. "  The  inha- 
bitants^of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  low,  in 
placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raising  at  the 
same  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waist,  so  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  custom  of  undressing  on  these  occasions 
takes  other  forms ;  sometimes  men  place  themselves  na^ 
ked  before  the  person  whom  they  salute ;  it  is  to  show 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  presence.  Tliis  was  practised  be&re  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  visit  of  two  female  Ota- 
heitans.  Their  innocent  simplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
appear  immodest  in  the  eves  of  the  virtuoso.  Sometimes 
^ejoDlyiindiesspanially*  The  Japanese  only  take  off 


a  slipper;  the  people  of  Arracan;. tlieir  sandals  in  the  SiiluuticM. 
street,  and  their  stockings  in  the  house.  *■ 

In  the  progress  of  time,  it  appears  ser\'lle  to  uncover 
one's  self.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of 
appearing  covered  before  the  king,  to  show  tluit  they 
are  not  so  much  subjected  to  him  as  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion; and  (this  writer  observes)  we  may  remark,  that 
the  English  do  not  uncover  their  heads  so  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na- , 
tion  (observes  the  humorous  Montaigne),  ev^n  to  tlie 
people  who,  when  thev  salute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
uriends,  but  that  can  be  justified  in  their  customs.  It 
must  be  observed  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
ludicrous  actions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies 
farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they 
crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  representation  of  the 
embassy  which  the  king  of  Daliomy  sent  to  him.  ^  Tlie 
ceremonies  of  salutation  consisted  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous contortions.  When  two  negro  monarcks  visit,  they 
embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  f  alutn- 
tions  the  dispositions  of  uieir  character.  Wiien  the  in- 
habitants of  Carmena  (says  Athensus)  would  show  a 
peculiar  mark  of  esteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre- 
sented for  tlie  beverage  of' their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
issued.  The  Franks  tore  liair  from  their  head,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  person  they  saluted.  The  slave  cut  off 
his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  master.  The  Chinese  are 
singularly  affected  in  dieir  personal  civilities :  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  These  are 
their  most  remarkable  postures.  The  men  move  (heit 
hands  in  an  affectionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  respect  a  person,  they  raise  their  hands  joined,  and 
then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.  If 
two  persons  meet  after  a  long  separation,  tliey  both  fail 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth;  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  throe  times.  Surely  w« 
may  differ  here  witli  the  sentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
confess  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arises  from 
tliair  national  affectation.  They  substitute  artificial  ce- 
remonies for  natural  actions.  Their  expressions  mean 
as  little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinese  is  asked  how 
he  finds  himself  in  healtli  ?  he  answers,  Verjf  vseU  t 
thanks  to  your  abundant  felicUy.  If  they  would  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say,  Prosperity  is  painted 
on  your  face;  or  Your  air  announces  your  happiness. 
If  you  render  thetu  any  service,  they  say,  My  thankt 
should  be  immortal.  If  you  praise  them,  they  answer^ 
IIo/w  shall  I  dare  to  persuade  myself  of  xdiat  you  sau  of 
me  ?  If  you  dine  with  tlicm,  they  tell  you  at  parting, 
fVe  have  not  treated  you  tvith  tiifficient  distinction.  The 
various  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be 
impossible  to  translate. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these  answers  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chinese  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli- 
ments. There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows ; 
the  expressions  to  be  employed;  the  genuflections,  and 
the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  hand;  the  salutations  of  the  master  before  the  chair 
where  the  stranger  is  to  be  seated,  for  he  salutes  it  most 
nrofoundly,  and  wipes  the  dust  away  with  the  skirts  of 
nis  robe;  all  these  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
to  the  silent  gestures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en« 
ter  th€  house.    The  lower  class  of  people  ans  e^ualh 
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5fclutatiort,  pice  in  these  punctilios ;  and  ambossaclors  paFs  40  days 
Salute,    jj^  practising  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
^  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been 


court. 

^nd  every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  issued, 

the  Chinese  most  religiously  subniTl* 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary ;  to 
be  seated,  with  us,  is  a  mark  of  repose  and  familiarity ; 
to  stand  up,  that  uf  respect.  There  are  countries, 
however,  in  which  princes  will  only  be  addressed  by 
{>ersons  who  are  seated,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour 
to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This  cus- 
tom prevails  in  despotic  countries.  A  despot  cannot  su^ 
for  without  disgust  the  elevated  figure  oThis  subjects: 
he  is  pleased  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius^ 
\m  presence  must  lay  tliose  who  behold  him  prostrate 
on  the  earth  :  he  desires  no  eagernesSy  no  attention  ; 
he  would  only  ins|Mre  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  stoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kiss  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, or  smt^l  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  some  per- 
son of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likewise  sa- 
lute royal  persons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief; 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to.  the  ground. 
IrT  the  field,,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  passes 
along  the  line,  an(f  the  officers  salute  one  another,  bow- 
ing their  half-pikes  or  swords  to  the  ground  ;  then  re- 
Qover  and  take  off  their  hats.  The  ensigns  salute  all 
together,  by  lowering  their  colours. 

Salute,  in  the  navjs  a  testimony  of  deference  or 
homage  rendered  by  the  ships  of  one  nation  to  an- 
ollier,  or  by  ships  of  the  same  nation  to  a  superior  or 
equal.. 

lliis  ceremony  is  variously  perfcrmed,  according  to 
t]ie  circumstance^,  rank,  or  situation,  of  the  parties.  It 
consists  in  firitig  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  small  arms ;  in  striking  the  colours  or  top-sails ;  or 
in  one  or  moj-e  general  shouts  of  the  whole  ship's  crew, 
mounted  on  the  masts  or  rigging  for  tliat- purpose. 

The  principal  regulations  witS  regard  to  salutes  ill 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follows. 

<<  When  a  flag-officer  salutes  the  admiral  and"  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen 
guns ;  but  when  obtains  salute  htm,  they  are  to  give 
him  seventeen  guns.  The  admiral  and  commander  in . 
chief  of  the  fleetis  to  return  two  guns  less  to  flag-officers, 
a^d  four  le^s  to  captains.  Flag-officers  saluting  their 
superior  or  senior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thi^een  guns* 
Flag-officers  are  ta  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  tOv 
flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  sameioost,  and 
t>vo  guns  less  to  the  rest,  as  also  to  captains. 
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repeated  by  the  same  ships,  unless  there  has  been-  a 
separation  of  six  months 'at  least.  ^ 

erected,         "  None  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  commanded 
to  which     ottfy  by  ^captains,  shall  give  or  receive  salutes  from  one 
another,  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  world  they  meet. 

**  A  flag-officer  commanding  in  chief  sliali  be  saluted 
upon  his  first  hoisting  his  fliag,  by  all  the  ships  present, 
with  such  a  number  of  guns,  as  is  allowed  by  the  ficst, 
third,  or  flAh  articles. 

"  When  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  shall  meet  with  any 
ship  or  ships  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 
within  his  majesty's  seas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
nisterre),  it  is  expected,  that  the  said'  foreign  ships  do 
strike  their  top-sail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  majesty's  sovereignty  in  those  seas : 
and  if  any  shall  refuse  or  ofier  to  resist,  it  is  enjoined  to 
all  flag-officers  and  commanders  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
dt^avours  to  c*ompel  them  thereto,  and  not  suflTer  any 
dishonour  to  be  done  to  his  majesty.  And  if  any  of  his 
majesty  Is  subjects  shall  so  much  forget  their  duty,  as  to 
omit  striking  their  top-sail  in  passing  by  his  majesty's 
ships,  the  name  of  the  ship  and  master,  and  from  whence, 
and  whither  bound,  together  with  affidavits  of  the  fact, 
are  to  be  sent  up  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  in 
order  to  their  being  proceeded  against  in  the  admindty 
oourt.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  his  majesty's 
seas,,  his  majesty's  ships  are  in  nowise  to  strike  to  any ; 
and  that  in^  other  parts,  no  ship  of  his  majesty's  is  to 
strike  her  flag  or  top-sail' to  any  foreigner,  unless  such 
foreign  ship  shall  have  first  struck,  or  at  the  same  time 
strike,  her  flag  or  top-sail  to  his  majesty's  ship. 

"  The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
ships  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majesty's  honour 
upon  all  occasions,  giving  protection  to  his  subjects,  and 
endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  secure  and  encou- 
rage them  in  their  lawful  commerce ;  and  they  are  not 
to  injure,  in  any  manner,-  the  subjects  of  "his  maj^tyV 
friends  and  allies. 

"  If  a  foreign  admiral  meet  with  any  of  his  maje- 
sty's ships,  and  salutes  them,  he  shall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  shall  answer 
with  two  guns  less.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and. 
vice-admiral  shall  return  two  less.  But  if  tlie  sliip  be 
commanded'tly  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  shall  give 
two  guns  less^  and^captains  an  equal  number. 

"  When  any  of  his  majesty's  Rhi{)s  come  to  an  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-shot  of  its  fort^, 
the  captam  mi^  salute  the  place  with  such  a  number  of 
guns  as  liave  been  customary,  upon  goodassurance  of 
having  the  like  number  returned,  but.  not  otherwise. 
But  if  the  ship  bears  a  flag,  the  flag-officer,  shall  first 
carefully  inform  himself  how  flags  of  like  rank,  belong- 
ing to  other  crowned^heads,  have  given  or.  returned 


Sallile. 


When  a  captain  salutes  an  admiral  of  th^  white  or     salutes,  and  to  irtsist  upon  the  same  terms  of  respect. 


blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns ;  but  to  vice  and 
rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  Wlien  a  flag  officer  is 
saluted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majesty's  ships,  he  is  not 
to  return  the  salute  till  att  have  finished,  and  theri  to 
do  it  with  such  a  reasonable  number  of  guns  as  he 
shall  judge  proper. 

<*  In  case  of  the  meeting  of  two  squadrons,  the  two 
chiefs  only  arc  to  exchange  salutes.  And  if  single  ships 
ipeet  a  squadron  consisting  of  more  than  one  flag,  the 
principal  flag  only  is  to  be  saluted.   No  salute  shall  be 


"  It  is  aHowedto  the  commanders  of  his  majesty's 
shipsin  foreign  parts,  to  salute  the  persons  of  anyadmi- 
rals,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  ships  of  war  of 
foreign  nations,-  and  foreign  noblemen,  or  strangers  of 
quality,  as  also  the  factories  of  the  king's  subjects,  com- 
ing on  board  to  visit  the  ship ;  and  the  number  of  guns 
is  left  to  the  commander,  as  shall  be  suitable  to  the  oc« 
casion  and  the  quality  of  the  persons  visiting ;  but  he  is  . 
nevertheless  to  remain  accountable  for  any  excesses  in 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty.   If  the  ship  visited  be  in  com- 
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ponjrwitft  Other  ships  of  war,  the  captain  is  not  to 
make  use  of  the  civilities  allowed  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles but  with  leave  and  consent  of  the  conunander  in 
chief  or  the  senior  captain. 

"  Merchant*ships,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  his  majesty's  subjects,  saluting  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  shall  be  answered  by  six  guns  less ;  when  tliey 
salute  any  other  flag-ships,  they  shall  be  answered  by 
four  guns  less ;  and  if  they  salute  men  of  war  com- 
manded by  captains,  they  shall  be  answered  by  two 
guns  less*  If  several  merchant-ships  salute  in  com- 
pany, no  return  is  to  be  made  till  all  liave  finished^ 
and  then  by  such  a  number  of  guns  as  shall  be  thought 
proper ;  but  though  the  merchant-ships  should  answer^ 
there  shall  be  no  second  return. 

*'  None  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war  shall  salute  any 
of  his  majesty's  forts  or  castles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  '* 

SALUZZO,  caUed  by  the  French  Saluces^  a  town 
and  castle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quisate  of  the  same  name,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near 
the  river  Po,  in  £.  Long.  7.  29.  N.  Lat.  44.  33,  and 
is  subject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Saluzzo,  the  marquisate  of,  a  province  of  Pied- 
mont in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphtny, 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valie^Sv  on  the  east  by 
those  of  Saviglano  and  Fossano,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Cona  and  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  west  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1601. 

SAM  A,  a  town  and  fort  in  die  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  stands  on.  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleasant  river  of  St 
George,  that  discharges  itself  into  tlie  sea.  llie  town 
contains  above  200  houses,  which  seem  to  form  three 
distinct  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebastian.  DesMarehais 
4eems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  the  whole 
coast,  Barbot  likewise  agreeing  with  him  in  its  situation, 
extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  sole  employ- 
ment of  the  natives  is  fishing ;  a  circumstance  which 
easily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magistrates  having  the  sur 
preme  power,  being  subject  to  periodical  changes,,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  seldom 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  state*  This 
priiice  resides  some  leagues  distant  from  the  sea,  is 
rich,  and  nmch  respected  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philosophers,  have  been  confounded  by  some  with  the 
6ramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Persia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  spread  them- 
selves in  India,  and  taught  new  doctrines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  said,  were  in 
the  highest  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  residence  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains ;  .while 
the  Samaneans  were  settled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
say,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Samaneans,  before  whose  arrival  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach- 
ers of  the  Indians.  The  most  celebrated  and  ancient 
q£  the  Samanean  doctors  was  Boutta,  or  Budda,  who 
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was  bora  683  years  before  Christ.     His  sdiolars  paid  SAmwietBr^ 
liim  divine  honours ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  consisted  o^    ^      ^ 
chiefly  in  the  transmigratioa  of  souls,  and  in  the  wor- .  "^'^^*"  ; 
ship  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  also        ' 
in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary.    It  was  propa- 
gated according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in^ 
the  8th  century,  and  succeeded  there  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Zamdxis.     The  Samaneans,  or  Buddists,  were, 
entirely  destroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  o£  the 
Bramins,  whose  absurd  practices  and  fables  they  affect-, 
cd  to  treat  with  contempt ;  but  several  of  their  books* 
are  still  preserved  and  respected  on  the  coasts  of  Ma-^ 
labar. 

Wc  are  told,  too,  that  several  of  the  Bramin  orders, 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profess 
the  greatest  part  of  their  doctrines.  VLzour  Fedantr 
ou  Ancien  Comment  du  Vedamy  published  by  M.  de  S^ 
Croix,  Paris  1779.^    See  Bramins. 

SAM  All,  a  Spanish  island  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  East  Indies,  is  called  Samaron  the  side  which  looks 
towards  the  other  isles,  and  Ibabao  on  that  next  the  Modem 
ocean.  Itsgreatest length, from  CapeBaliquaton,which|.^"'"i./^"'' 
with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the  strait  of  St  Ber->!  j^^'** 
nardino,  m  13  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  extends  ta 
that  of  Guignan  in.  11  deg.  towardi  the  south.     Tho^ 
other  two  points,  making  the.  greatest  breadth  of  the 
island,  are  Cabo  de  Spirito  Santo,  or  Cape  of  the  Holy^ 
Ghost f  the  high  mountains  of  which  are  the  first  disco- 
vered by  ships  from  New  Spain ;  and  that  which  lying, 
opposite  to  Ley  te  westwardi  makes^nother  strait,  scarce 
a  stone's  throw  over.    The  whole  compass  of  the  island 
16  about  130  leagues.     Between  Guignan  and  Cape 
Spirito  Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  fronv 
thence  those  of  Palapa  and  Catubig,  and  the  little  island, 
of  Bin,  and  the  coast  of  Catarman.  Vessels  from  coun- 
tries not  yet  discovered  are  very  frequently  cast  away 
on  the  before- mentioned  coast  of  Palapa.    Within  the 
straits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is  tha 
coast  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Ibatan,. 
Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga.     Thea 
follows  the  strait  of  St  Juanillo,  witliout  which,  stand-  • 
ing  eastward,  appears  the  point  and  little  island  of  Guigr 
nan,  where  the  compass  of  the  island  ends.    It  is  moun- 
tainous and  craggy,  but  the  few  plains  which  it  contains 
are  very  fertile.    The  fruits  are  mucH  the  same  as  those  ■ 
of  Leyte;  but  there  is  one  particular  sort,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  chkoi/f  and  by  the  Chinese,  who  put  a^ 
great  value  on  it,  sej/zu,  without  .kernels^ 

SAMARA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging,  to  the  te-  - 
trandria  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

SAMARCAND,  or  Sabmacand^  an  ancient  and ^. 
famous  town  of  Asia>  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name  in  th&  country  of  tlie  Usbeck  Tartars,  with 
a  castle  and  a  famous  university.  The  houses  are  built 
with  stones,,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent  fruits. 
It  is  pleasantly  seated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a  branch  of  ' 
the  Amu.  £.  Long.  69. 0.  N.  Lat.  39. 50.  This  town 
was  the  capjtal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogdia  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whea  i t  was  called  Maracanda,  * 

It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Tamer-  * 
lane  the  Great.    In  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khim,  it  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  that  cruel  conqueror ;  by 
whom  tlie  garrison,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  were 
hutcheredi  ^30|000  of  tlie  inhabitants,  with  their  wives  ^      , 
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^kmvcaxi^.ftxylL^SiiMtcfiy'weTe  presealed  to  l»s  generals ;  the  nest 
:6am»ria,  ^^^  permkted  to  bve  in  the  city,  on.  paying  a  tribute 
*^irf  390,000  dinars  <u-  crowns  of  goML 

*^  AM AB.I  A ,  In  Ancient  Geogradiy^  one  of  tlie  tliree 
larger  Ct«jordan  districts,  aitiiated  in  the  middle  be- 
tween Galilee  to  the  aor^  and  Judea  to  tke  80ut1i» 
l>eginning  at  the  Tillage  Ginsa,  in  the  Campus  Mag- 
nus, and  ending  at  die  toparchy  (call^  Acrchatenm 
(Josephiu).  Its  soil  difiering  in  nothing  from  that  of 
^udea;  both  equally  hilly  and  campaign,  both  equally 
fertile  iS'Corn  and  fruit  (ib.)*  Called  the  Jdngdam  of 
Samaria  in  Ephraim  (Bible);  comprising  tke  ten  tribes, 
.And  consequently  aU  tke«ountry  to  the  north  of  Judea 
.imd  east  and  west  of  Jordan. 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sama- 
ra, or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri  king  of 
Jsrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world 
.3079,  and  died  S086  (I  Kings  xvi.  24.).  He  bought 
?<the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver  at 
for  the  sum  of  684>/.  7s.  6d.  It>took  tke  name  of  Sama- 
ria from  Shemer  the  ewner  of  the  hill ;  though  some 
think  there  were  already  some  beginnii^s  of  a  city,  be- 
cause, before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  mention  made 
*of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year  of  the  world 
S03Q.  But  others  take  this  for 'a  pr^lepsls,  or  an  an- 
ticipation, in  the  discourse  of  the  man  of  God,  who 
"ftpeaks  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was  no 
^considerable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  till  afler  the  4'eign  of  Omn. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt  at  Shechem,  or 
7irzah.  Samaria  was  situated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  hill,  in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  was  12 
miles  from  Dothaim,  12  from  Merrom,  and  four  from 
Atharoth.  Josephus  says,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Besides,  though  it  was  built/ipon  an  emi- 
nence, yet  it  must  have-^water  in  abundance ;  since  we 
find  medals  struck  .in  this  city,  whereon  is  represented 
the  goddofis  Ast&rte  treading  a  river  under  foot ;  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Josephus 
observes,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus 
Xhe  prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolished  it,  and 
iCaused  even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruifM,  to  obli- 
terate all  the  footsteps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  strongest,  the  finest,  and  tlic  richest  that  was 
possible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  (1  Kings 
XX ii.  39«),  that  is*  in  whiph  there  were  many  orna- 
ments of  ivory.  Amos  describes  Samaria  under  'Je- 
roboam II,  as  a  city  sunk  into  all  the  excesses  of  luxu- 
ry and  eifeminacy  (Amos  iii.  15.  and  iv.  1,  2.). 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  streets 
in  Samaria  (1  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  traffic, 
where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  son 
£en-hadad  besieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  In  the  year  of  the 
world  3103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army  into 
the  field,  probably  with  a  design  to  mavch  against  Sa- 
maria ;  but  hisjarmy  was  again  cut  in  pieces.  Some 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lav  dc(wn 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  such  necessities  by 
famine,  that  a  mother  .was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own 
child ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  aenaible  elfect  (tf 
|he  protection  of  God. 
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Lastly,  It  wast>esieged  by  Salmaneser  king  of  Ass^  1 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  ^ 
xvii.  6, 7,  &c.),  which  was  the  four&  of  He2ekiah  kkig 
of  Judak.  It  was  taken  three  years  afler,  in  the  year 
4>f  the  world  3283.  The  prophet  Hosea  speaks  of  the 
-cruelties  exeittisedby  Salmaneser  against  the  besieged 
^Hos.  X.  4>,  8,  9.  xiv.  i.) ;  and  Miodi  says,  that  this 
city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones  (Mic«  i.  6.).  The 
CiUiiites  that  were  sent  by  Esar-haddon  to  inhabit  the 
country  of  Samaria,  did  not  diink  it  worth  theur  wfafle 
to  repair  the  mins  of  this  city ;  they  dwelt  at  Shechem* 
4vhich  they  made  the  capital  city  of  Uieir  state.  They" 
were  still  upon  this  footmg  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phcenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu- 
diites  had  rebuilt  some  of  the  houses  of  Samaria,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  smce 
Ezra  then  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  17.  Nehem.  iv.  2.) ;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  tiiat  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this 
prince  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive, 
-whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syntu  Alex« 
ander  marched  against  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in 
]M[acedonians  to  Inhabit  it ;  giving  the  country  round 
it  to  the  Jews ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it, 
he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.  The 
king  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
deprived  them  of  the  property  of  this  country. 

But  Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  restored  to  Jona* 
than  Maccabaeus  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Ephrem,  and  Ra« 
•matha,  which  he  cut  off  from  Uie  country  of  Samaria 
( 1  Mac  X.  30,  38,  and  xi.  28, 34.)  Lastly,  the  Jews 
re-entered  into  the  full  possession  of  this  whole  country 
under  John  Hircanus  thd  Asmonaean,  who  took  Sama« 
ria,  and  ruined  it  in  such  a  manner,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, that  he  made  the  river  run  through  its  ruins.  It 
continued  in  this  condition  to  the  year  of  the  world 
394>7y  when  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabiniana.  But 
it  was  yet  but  very  inconsiderable,  till  Herod  the 
Great  restored  it  to  its  ancient  lustre,  and  gave  it  the 
Greek  name  of  Sebaste,  which  in  Latin  is  Augusta, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus  who  had  given 
him  the  property  of  this  place. 

The  scjired  authors  of  the  New  Testament  speak  but' 
little  of  Samaria;  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 
rather  in  respect  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
city  itself.  (See  Luke  xvii.  1 1 .  John  iv.  4, 5. ) — It  was 
there  our  Lord  had  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  thst  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  city 
of  Sychar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  (  Acts  viii. 
1, 2, 3.),  when  the  di?cip1es  were  dispersed  through  the 
cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the  deacon  with* 
drew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  wliere  he  made  several 
converts.  When  the  apostles  heard  that  this  city  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  Peter  and  John 
thither,  to  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  as  had 
been  baptized.  It  was  there  they  found  Simon  Magu8» 
who  offered  money  to  the  aposdes,  being  in  hopes  to 
buy  this  power  of  communicating  theHoly  Ghost.  Sa« 
maria  is  never  called  Sebaste  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  strangers  hardly  knew  it  but  by  this 
name.  St  Jerome  says,  that  it  was  thought  Obaduh 
was  buried  at  Samaria.  Hiey  also  showed  there  the 
tombs  of  Eliaha  and  of  St  John  the  Baptist.    There  are 
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<^*-  or  SaiQaria»  andsomelbisbopsof  this  pty  faavesubscribed 

"^^to  the  ancient  4;ouiicils. 

SAMAUITANS,  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth.  The  Samaritans 
jure  the  people  of  the  ^sity  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capkal 
city.  In  this  sense,  it  should  seem  that  we  might  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  lived  in  the  dty  and  territory  of  Samaria.  How- 
ever, the  sacred  authors  commonly  give  the  name  of  Sa- 
maritans only  to  those  strange  people  whom  the  kings 
4>f  Assyria  sent  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  inhabit 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when  they  took  away  captive 
She  Isn^ites  that  were  there  before.  Thus  we  may  fix 
thp  epoch  of  the  Samaritans  at  the  taking  of  Samaria 
l}y  Saknaneser,  in  the  year  of  the  worid  S28S.  This 
prince  carried  away  captive  the  Israelites  that  he  found 
in  the  country,  and  assigned  them  dwellings  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  Si.). 
He  sent  other  inhabitants  in  their  stead,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  were  the  Cuthites,  a  people  descend- 
ed from  Cudi,  and  who  are  probably  of  the  number  of 
those  whom  the  ancients  knew  by  the  name  of  Scy- 
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After  Saknaneser,  his  successor  Esar-haddon  was  in- 
formed, that  the  people  which  had  been  sent  to  Samaria 
were  ii^ested  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (2  Kings 
xvii.  85f ) ;  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple in  tl^e  manner  of  worshipping  me  god  of  the  coun* 
try.  Wherefore  Esar-haddon  sent  a  priest  of  the  God 
of  Israel  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend  this  re^ 
ligion  with  that  which  they  professed  before ;  so  they 
continued  to  worship  their  idols  as  before,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  God  of  Israel,  not  perceiving  how  ab^ 
surd  and  incompatible  these  two  religions  were. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this 
state;  but  at  the  return  fnmi  Uie  captivity  of  Babylon, 
it  appears  they  had  entirely  quitted  Uie  worship  of  their 
idou;  and  when  they  asked  permission  of  the  Israelites 
that  they  miriit  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  they  aflkmed,  that  from  the 
time  that  Esar-haddon  had  brought  then\,into  this  coun* 
try  they  had  alwavs  worship]^  the  Lord,  (Ezra  iv* 
1 ,  2,  3.).  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Scripture  does  not  anjrwhere  reproach  them 
with  idolatrous  worsliip,  though  it  does  not  dissemble  ei- 
ther their  jealously  against  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offices 
they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Persia,  by  their 
slanders  and  calumnies,  or  the  stratagems  they  contriv- 
ed to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. — 
(N6hem.ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  &c.  vi.  1,  2,  &c.)« 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa- 
maria, in  common  to  all  these  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coining  of  A- 
lexander  the  Great  into  Judea.  Before  that  time,  every 
one  was  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and  worshipped  tfaie 
Lord  where  he  thought  fit.  But  they  presently  compre- 
hended, from  the  books  of  Moses  which  they  had  in 
their-  hands,  and  firom  the  example  of  the  Jews  their 
neigbours,  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  that  place 
only  which  he  had  chosen.  So  that  since  they  could 
not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  the  Jews  would 
Bot  allow  of,  tbey  bethought  themselves  of  buiUiiig  a 


templo  of  iheir«own  v^^^  l^iTouut  Geri»m,  tieor  tlie  cby  SmmiBimm^ 
of  .Shechem,  which  was  then  iheir  capital.  ThereCore^ 
Sanboliat  the  governor  of  ihe  Samaritans,  applied  him- 
self to  Alexander,  and  told  bim  he  had  a  son-in-Jaw^ 
called  Maoasses,  son  to  Jaddus  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  who  had  retired  to  Samaria  wiih  a  great  number 
of  other  persons  of  bis  own  nation ;  that  be  desired  la 
^uild  a  temple  in  this  province,  where  be  might  exer- 
cise the  higlip-priesthood;  that  this  undertaking  would 
be  to  the  j^vantage  of  the  king's  affidrs,  because  in 
building  a  temple  in  the  province  of  Samaria^  the  na- 
tion of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  who  are  a  turbulent 
and  seditious  people,  and  by  sudi  a  division  would  be: 
made  weaker,  and  less  in  a  condition  to  undertake  nesr 
^enterprises. 

Alexander  reacKly  consented  to  what  Sanballat  desir* 
fid,  and  the  Samaritans  pvesentl  v  began  Iheir  building: 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from^  that  time  they 
bave  always  frequented,  and  still  frequent  to  this  day^ 
as  .the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain^ 
and  of  this  temple,  that  the  jSQeunaritan  woman  of  Sy* 
char,  spoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20).    See  Gai» 

RIZIBT. 

The  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  o» 
bedience  of  Alexander.  They  revolted  from  him  the^ 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of  Sam»» 
ria,  put  IVlacedonians  in  theur  room,  Mid  gave  the  pro* 
vince  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  preference  that  A« 
lexandergave^to  the  Israelites  contributed  not  a  little- 
Uy  increase  that  hatred  and  animosity  that  had  already 
obtained  between  these  twa  people..  When  any  Israel- 
ite had  deserved  punishment  for  the  violation  of  some 
impoftant  point  of  the  law,  he  presently  took  refuge  in 
Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  worships 
according  to  the  temple  of  Gerizim.  When  the  Jewa 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  affiurs  were  fieivour«^ 
Me  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call  them- 
selves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  A« 
braham.  But  no  sooner  were  the  Jews  faKen  into  dis* 
credit  or  persecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
dBsowned  them,  would  have  nothing  in  common  witb 
them,  acknowledged  themselves  tobe  Phoenicians  origi- 
nally, or  that  they  were  descended  from  Joseph  and 
Manassdi  his  son.  This  used  to  be  their  practice  ia 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Samaritans,  havmg  received  the  P&ntateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  from  the  priest  tint  was  sent 
by  Esar-haddon,  have  preserved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 
same  language  and  characterit  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  which  we  now  call 
the  Samaritan,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  modem  He<^  ' 
brew  character,  which  at  present  we  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jews.  These  last,  after  their  captivity,  changed 
their  old  characters,  and  took  up  those  ofthe  Chaldeei 
which  they  had  been  used  to  at  Babylon^  and  whidi 
they  continue  still  to  use.  It  is  wrong,  says  F«  Calmet» 
to  give  this  the  name  ofthe  Hebrew  character,  for  that 
can  be  said  properly  only  ofthe  Samaritan  text..  Th 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  some  variations  between  the- 
Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Samaritans; 
but  these  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  wofd 
Gerixim,  which  the  Samaritans  seem  to  Imve  purposely 
introducMed  to  fiivour  their  pretensions,  that  Mount 
Geriaim  was  the  place  in  whidi  the  liOrd  was  to  be 
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'^■■"■''^*^''a3ored.    Tlie  other  various  readings  are  of  small  iin« 
'    ^  "  portance. 

The  religion  of  this  people  were  at  first  the  Pagan. 
Every  one  worshipped  the  deity  they  had  been  used  to 
in  their  own  country  (2  Kings  xvii.  25,  30,  31.)  The 
Babylonrans  worshipped  Succoth-benoth ;  the  Cuthites, 
Nergal:  the  Hamathites,  Ashima;  the  Avites,  Nib- 
h&z  and  Tartak  ;  the  Scpharvites,.  Adr^mmelech  and 
Anammelech.  If  we  would  enumerate  all  the  names 
•of  false  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have  paid  a  sa- 
crilegious worship,  we  should  bave  enough  to  do.  This 
matter  is  sufficiently  perplexed,  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ferent names  by  which  they  were  adored  by  di&rent  na- 
ftions,  insomuch  that  it  would  be  almost  unpossible  to 
clear  up  this  affair.  See  Succoth-benoth,  &c.  Af- 
terwaros,  to  tliis  profane  tirorship  the  Samaritans  added 
>that  ofthe  l^ord,  the  God  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xvii.  29, 
30,  31,.  32.)  They  gave  a  proof  of  their  little  regard 
to  this  worship  of  the  true  God»  when  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  they  consecrated  their  temple  at  Gerizim  to 
Jupiter  Argivus.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
they  celebnited  the  sabbatical  year,  and  consequently 
-die  year  of  jubilee  also.  Wc  do  notknow  whether  they 
did  It  exactly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  or  whe- 
ther they  observed  any  othercepoch ;  and  it  is  to  little 
ipurposethat  some  critics  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
first  beginning  of  it.  Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they 
followed  the  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  iiie  Seleu- 
'Cidse,  as  other  people  did  that  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Seleucidae.  After  that  Herod  had  re-esta- 
Jl>Iished  Samaria,  and  had  given  it  the  name  of  Sebaste, 
the  inhabitants  of  tliis  city,  in  their  medals,  and  all  pu- 
blic acts,  took  the  date  of  this  new  establishment.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part 
<were  Pagans  or  Jews,  were  no  rule  to  the  other  Sama- 
ritans, who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  subject  to,  till  the 
•time  they  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mahometans, 
•  under  w^hich  they  live  at  this  day  ;  and  they  reckon 
their  year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  speak,  according 
to  tlie  reign  of  Ishmael,  or  the  Ishmaelites.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  desire  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  we  refer  to  the  works 
,of  Josephus,  where  they  will  find  tli^t  subject  largely 

..treated. of. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  objected  to  them,  that  they 

•  receive  only  the  i'entateuch,  and  reject  all  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have  mor^ 
expressly  declared ^llie  jcpn^ing  of  the  Messiah. — They 
have  also  been  accused  of  believing  God  to  be  corpo- 
real, of  denying ^the  IJply  Ghost,  and  the  resurrection 

.  of  tlie  dead.  Jesus  Christ  reproaches  them  (John  iv. 
22.)  with  worshipping  they  know  not  wh^t ;  and  in  the 
place  already  referredto  he  seems  to  exclude  them  from 
salvation,  when  he  says,  that  '*  Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews. "  True  it  is,  that  theise  Mfords  might  only  signify, 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  proceed  f^'om  the  Jews  ;  but 

.  the  crime  of  schism  alone,  and  ^  separation  from  the 
true  Qhurch,  was  sufficient  to  exclude  them  frpmsalva- 

-.^tioip.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  a  sufficient  tes^niony 
that  the  Samaritans  expected  a  Messiah,  whp  tliey 
Jioped  would  clear  up  all  their  doubts  (John  iv.  25*) 
Several  of  the  inliabitants  of  Shechem  believed  at  the 
t>re9/:hing  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  several  of  Samaria  be- 
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lieved  at  that  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is  said,  tbey  soon  Somirii 
fell  back  to  their  former  errors,  being  perverted  by  ^— ^v^ 
Simon  Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  present  are  very  few  in  number. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know  their  usages, 
wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high«. 
priest  of  the  whole  sect  who  resided  at  Neapolis  in  Sy- 
ria. They  returned  two  answers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  998.  These  were  preserved  in  the 
French  king's  library,  and  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Fadier  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  collec- 
tion of  that  father*s  letters,  in  1682,  under  tlie  title  of 
Antiqmiates  Ecclesia  Orientalis,  By  these  letters  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  servant  Moses, 
the  holy  law,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  house  of 
-God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace ;  that  they 
value  themselves  upon  observing  the  law  of  Moses  ia 
many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  tliemselves.-* 
They  keep  the  sabbath  with  the  .utmo»t  strictness  re- 
quired by  the  law,  witliout  stirring  from  the  place  they 
are  in,  but  only  to  the  spiagogue.  They  go  not  out 
of  the  city,  and  abstain  from  their  wives  on  that  day. 
They  never  delay  circumcision  beyond  the  eightli  day. 
They  still  sacrifice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on  iVtouot 
Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  priest  what  is  enjoined  by 
the  law.  They  do  not  marry  their  own  nieces,  as  the 
Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  tliemselves  a  plurality 
of  wives.  Their  hatred  for  tlie  Jews  may  be  seen 
tltfough  all  the  history'  of  Josephus,  and  in  several 
places  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Jewish  historian 
informs  us,  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  passover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
.  temple,  some  Samaritans  had  scattered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  insult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de- 
votion of  the  festival.  The  evangelists  ^how  us,  tliat 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correspondence  toge- 
ther. (John  iv.  9.)  "  The  Jews  have  no  dealing 
with  the  Samaritans. "  And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 
Sychar  was  much  surprised  that  Jesus  talked  with  hec, 
and  asked  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan.  When  our 
Saviour  sent  his  apostles  to  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbade 
them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Matt.  x.  5.); 
because  he  looked  upon  them  as  schismatics,  and  as 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  Israel.  One  day  when  lie 
sent  his  disqiples  to  provide  htpi  a  lodging  in  one  of  tlic 
cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  enteitain  him, 
because  they  pex:ceived  he  was  goin^  to  Jerusalem. 
(Luke  ix.  53.)  '*  Because  his  ^ce  was  as  though 
he  wjould  go  to  Jerusalem.  **  And  when  the  Jews  were 
provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jesus  Clirist,  they  told 
him  he  sras  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48.)  thinking  they 
^could  say  nothing  more  severe  against  him.  Josephus 
relates,  that  some  Samaritans  having  killed  several  Jews 
an  they  were  going  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  this  oc- 
^casioned  a. kind  of  a  war  between  tUem.  The  Sama- 
ritans continued  their  fealty  .to  the  Romans,  when  tlie 
Jews  revolted  from  them.;  ^et  they  did  not  escape 
from  bting  iavolved  in  some. of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  ar^^tiU  at  this  day  some  Samaritans  at  Shechem, 
.otherwise  c^Ued  Naplouse.  They  have  priests  there, 
who  s&y  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  They  have  a 
higb-prie^t,  who  resides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim,  who 
oiftrs  sacrifices  there,  and  whordeclares  tlie  feast  of  the 
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lanMiii  pttMver,  and  all  the  other  feasts,  to  att  the  diapers- 

K  .     ed  Samaritaniu     Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at 

^  Gaza,  some  at  Damascus,  and  some  at  Grand  Cairo. 

*^  SAMBUCUS,  Eldek^  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 

to  the  pentaodria  cUss ;  and  ii*i  thd  natural  method 

ranking  under- the  4^  orddr,  DumauB*    See  Botawt 

Index. 

AU  the  sorts  of  elder  are  of  the  decidooHS  tribe, 
irery  hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere ;  are  generally 
free  shooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder  and 
varieties,  wfiich  make  remarkably  MPong,  jointed 
shoots,  of  several  feet  in  length,  in  one  season  ;  and 
they  flower  mostly  in  summer,  except  the  racemose 
^clder,  which  generally  begins  lowering  in  AfMril ;  tlnd 
the  branches  being  large,  spreading,  and  very  abund« 
ant,  are  exceedingly  conspicuous ;  but  they  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  sueceeded  in 
nioi»t  of  the  sorts  by 'large  bunches  of  ripe  berries  in 
autumn,  whicli,  although  very  unpalatable  to  eat,  are 
in  iMgh  estimation  for  making  that  well  known  cordial 
liquor  called  elder  mnet  particularly  the  common  black- 
berried  elder.  In  gardening,  the  elder  is  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  especially  in  extensive  grounda. 

S  AMI  AN  BABTH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
of  two  species,  of  marl  used  in  medicine,  vis.  The 
white  kind,  called  by  the  ancients  coffyrtiisi  samtttm, 
being  astringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diarrhoeas,  dy- 
senteries, and  haemorrbagies ;  they  also  used  it  exter- 
nally in  inflammations  of  all  kinds.  &  The  brownish 
white  kind,  called  aster  eamus  by  Dioseoridea ;  this 
also  stands  recommended  as  an  astringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  peco* 
*t  Tdy-liar  to  the  desert  of  ArabU.  It  blows  over  the  desert 
fi"^  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augoatnom  the  north-weal 
^^  ^quarter,  and  sometimes  it  continues  with  all  te^iolenoe 
4, '"  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad^  but  never  aflects  any  body 
within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  alU 
and  in  others  it  appears  six,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
seldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
It  often  passes  with  the  apparent  quickness  of  lightnin§» 
The  Arabians  and  Persians,  who  are  ao(|uainted  wiSi 
the  appearance  of  the  tkj  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind 
arises,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  base, 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of^  dust  arising  out  of  the 
horizon ;  and  they  immediately  upon  this  appearance 
throw  themselves  with  their  fiicea  to  the  groondf  and 
eontinue  in  that  position  till  the  wind  is  passed,  which 
frequently  happena  almost  instantaneously;  but  if,  on 
the  contrarj!^  they  are  not  cveful  or  brisk  enough  to 
Uke  this  precaution,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and 
they  .get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  instant  death. 
The  above  method  is  the  only  one  which  they  take 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  this  fatal  blast ;  and  when  it  is 
ever,  they  get  up  and  look  round  them  for  their  com- 
panions; and  if  they  see  any  one  lying  motionlesst 
th^  take  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  or  jerk  it 
with  some  force ;  and  if  the  limb  thus  agiteted  sepa- 
rates from  the  body,  it  is  a  certain  aign  shat  the  wind 
has  had  iu  full  effect;  but  if»  on  the  conUary,  thearm 
or  leg  does  not  come  nway,  it  is  a  aure  aign  there  ia 
life  remaining,  although  to  every  outward  appearance 
the  person  is  dead ;  and  in  that  case  they  immediate* 
ly  cover  him  or  them  with  clothes,  and  administer 
some  warm  ililuting  liouor  lo  oause  a  perspiration» 
which  is  certainly,  but  siowlyi  brought  abouU 
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The  Atabtf  themselves  can  fay  little  or  ndtliing  a^  **^**'*, 
bout  the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  italwkys  leaves  g^^g^ 
i>8hind  it  a  very  strong  sulphureous  smell,  aiid  that  ^ 
the  aur  at  these  times  is'iquite  elear,  except  about  the 
horizon,  in  the  north-west  quarter,  before  observed, 
which  gives  warning  of  its  ^approach.  We'  have  not 
been  itbSe  to  learn 'whether  the  dead^bodles  are' scorch* 
^,  or  dissolved  into  a  kind  Of  gelatinous  subs^tartce ; 
but  from  the  stories  current  about  them,  there  has  been 
freooent  reason  to  believe  the  latter ;  and  in  that  case 
snca  fatal  efieets  may  be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious 
vapour  thaw  tonn  absolute  and  excessive  beat.  The 
story  of*- its  going  to  the  gat^  of  Bagdad<and  no  far* 
ther,  may  be  reasonalvly  enough 'accounted  for,  if  the 
effects  are  attrilmted  to  apohrenous  vapour,  arid  not  an 
excessive  heat.  The  above  mentioned  wiftd,*Samiel, 
is  ilo  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llagdad  and 
Bassora,  that  the  very  children  speak  of  it  with  dread* 

SAMOGITI  A,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  east  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  west  by  the  Baltic  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Rc^al 
Prussia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forests  and  very  high  moan* 
tains,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  oatlle,'and  pro* 
dace  a  large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are-also  very 
active  horses,  in  high  esteem.  The  inhabitants  are 
clownish,  but  honest ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young 
woman  to  go  out  in  the  nightni^ithout«  candle  in  her 
hand  and  two  bells  at  ber  girdle,  ^ossenna  and 
Worma  are  the  principafr  places. 

SAliKMED  A|  a  country  of  |he  Russian  empire^  be* 
tween  Asiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel*  lying  along  the 
sea^coaatas  fiu*  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are^  ex* 
tremelv  rode  and  barbarous.  They  travel  on  the  snow 
on  sledges,  drawn  by  an  animal  like  a  rein-deer,  bat 
with  the  horns  of  a  stag.  Their  stature  iaahort ;  their 
shoulders  and  faces  are  broad,  with  flat- bread'  noses, 
hanging  lips,  and  staring  eyes;  their  complexmnis 
dar^  Meir  bair  long  and  black ;  and  they  have  very 
Uttle  beard.  If  they  have  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  idol* 
atry,  though  there  have  been  some  attempts  of  late  to 
convert  them.  Their  huts  are  made  of  birch  bark  sew- 
ed together,  and  laid  upon  stakes  set  in  the  ground ;  at 
the  top  is  a  hole  to  let  out  the  smoke ;  the  fire  is  made 
in  the  middle,  round  which  they  repoae  in  the  nights— 
Their  chief  employment  is  hunting  and  fishing. 

SAMOLUSf  WATm  Piicpebitel;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  penlandria  class,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  21st  order,' Prect^. 
See  BoTAMT  indeM. 

SAMOSf  in  AndeniOeogrm^tfyan  ibland  atno  great 
distance  fvom  the  promontory  Kf  ycale,  on  the  continent 
of  the  Hither  Asia,  and  opposite  to  Ephesus ;  the  dis* 
tance  only  seven  stadia(  Strabo) ;  a  free  island^  In  com- 
pass 87  miles  (Pliny) \  or  lOO(Isodorus) ;  'with  a«cog* 
nominal  town  (  Ptolemy,  Horace)^  famouaforthe  wor* 
ship  and  a  temple  of^unoywith^Mioted'asyhim  (  Virgil, 
8trabo9  Tacitus);  and  hence  abeir  coin  exhibited  a 
peacock  (Athencua):  Theeountryof  Pythagoraa,who, 
to  avoid  the  oppression  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Italy,  the 
land  of  freedom.  ^  fiamos,  though  not  so  happy  in  pro* 
ducing  wine,'  which  Strabo  womiers  at,  all  the<adjain« 
ing  ialanda  yielding  a  generous  sort,  yet  abounds '  in 
all  the  necessaries  of  Tile.  The  Vaxa  Sanda^  among 
earthen  ware,  weveheki  in  high  repute.  Sooii^the  pee. 
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pie  (Ovid).-— The  island  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
'I'urks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  22  in 
breadth,  and  extremdy  fertile.  The  inhabitants  live 
at  their  ease,  their  taxation  by  the  Turks  being  mo-, 
derate.  The  women  are  very  nasty  and  ugly,  and 
they  never  shifl  above  once  a  month.  They  are  cloth- 
ed  in  the  Turkish  manner,  except  a  red  coif,  and 
their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  with  plates  of 
silver  or  block- tin.  fastened  to  the  ends.*— They  have 
abundance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans,  and  excel- 
lent mu^adine  grapes.  They  hav&  white  figs  four 
times  as  big  as  the  common  sort,  but  not  so  well  tast- 
ed. Their  silk  is  very  fihe,  and  their  honey  and  wax 
admirable;  besides  which,  their  poultry  are  excel- 
lent :  They  have  iron  mines,  and  most  of  the  soil  is 
of  a  rusty  colour :  they  have  also  emery  stone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  12,000,  who  are  almost  all  Greeks ;  and  the 
monks  and  priests  occupy  most  part  of  the  island. 
They  have  a  bishop  who  resides  at  Cora.    See  Polt- 

CRATES. 

Oi6ec*«  Toy-  SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinese  boat  without  a  keel,  ]o€k* 
age  to  Chi'  Jug  nimost  like  a  trough ;  they  are  made  of  difierent 
ISauliidies  dimensions,  but  are  mostly  covered.  These  boats  are 
'as  long  as  sloops,  but  broader,  almost  like  a  baking 
trough  i  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 
bamboo  sticks :  the  cover  or  roof  is  made  of  bamboo 
sticks,  arched  over  m  the  shape  of  a  grater ;  and  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  nleasure :  the  sides  are  made 
of  boards,  with  little  holes,  with  shutters  instead  of 
wmdows:  the  boards  are  fastened  on  both  sides  to 
posts,  which  have  notches  like  steps  on  the  inside,  that 
the  roof  may  be  let  down,  and  rest  on  them :  on  both 
ends  of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  least 
there  is  one  at  the  hindmost  end.  A  fine  white  smooth 
carpet,  spread  up  as  far  as  the  boards,  makes  the  floor^ 
which  in  the  miadle  consists  of  loose  boards ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  use  of  to  sleep  on.  As  these  boats 
greatly  differ  from  ours  in  shape,  they  are  likewise 
rowed  in  a  different  manner :  for  two  rowers,  posting 
themselves  at  the  back  end  of  the  sampan,  work  it 
forwards  very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  ;  and 
can  almost  turn  the  vessel  just  as  they  please :  the 
oars,  which  ate  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadran- 
gular iron,  are  laid  on  iron  swivels,  which  are  fastened 
in  the  sides  of  the  sampan :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are 
pierced,  which  makes  them  look  a  little  bent :  in  com- 
mon, a  rower  sits  before  with  a  short  par  i  but  this  he 
is  forced  to  lay  aside  when  he  comes  near  the  citv,  on 
account  of  the  great  throng  of  sampans ;  and  this  in- 
convenience has  confirmed  the  Chinese  in  their  old 
way  of  rowing.  Instead  of  pitch,  they  make  use  of 
a  cement  like  our  putty,  which  we  call  cAtnatn,  but 
the  Chinese  call  it  kiang.  Some  authors  f>ay  that  this 
cement  is  made  of  lime  and  a  resin  exudhig  from  the 
tree  iong  yea^  and  bamboo  ockam. 
.  Besides  a  couple  of  chakrs,  they  have  the  following 
fbmiture :  two  oblong  tables  or  boards  on  which  some 
Chinese  characters  are  drawn  %  a  lanthom  for  the 
night  time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  slso 
a  little  cover  for  their  household  god,  decorated  with 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments :  before  him  stands  a 
pot  nlled  with  ashes,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  be- 
fore the  idol.  The  candleb  are  nothing  else  than  bam- 
boo chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  saW'4lust  of  san- 


da]*wood  is  stuck  on  with  gum.  These  tapers  are  e- 
verywhere  lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagoda9, 
and,  before  the  door^  in  the  streets ;  and,  in  large  ci-  ^ 
ties,  oiccasion  a  smnke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes. 
Before  this  idol  stands  some  utmso^  or  Chinese  brandy, 
water,  &c.  We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinese 
would  not  like  to  use  juniper-wood  instead  of  sandal- 
wood ;  which  latter  comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  al- 
most the  same  smell  with  juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  memorable 
for  his  supernatural  strength,  his  victories  over  the 
Riilistines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the 
book  of  Judges. 

Samson^s  Pasty  a  sort  of  pillar  erected  in  a  ship's 
hdd,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelson,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furnished  with  several 
notches  that  serve  as  steps  to  mount  or  descend,  as 
occasion  requires.  Thu  post  being  firmly  driven  into 
its  place,  not  only  serves  to  support  the  beam  and 
fortify  the  vessel  in  that  place,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  cargo  or  materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from 
shifting  to  the  opposite  side,  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  in  a  turbulent  and  heavy  sea. 

Books  of  SAMUEL,  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  being  usually  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
phet Samud. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  history  of -the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah ;  for  which  reason  the  books  of  Samuel 
are  likewise  styled  the  Jirst  and  second  books  of  Kings, 
Since  the  first  24  chanters  contain  all  that  relates  to 
the  History  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
book  and  all  the  second  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  supmsed  thst  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the 
first  24  chapters,  and  that  the  propheu  Gad  and  Na- 
1;han  finished  the  work.  The  first  book  of  Samuel 
comprehends  the  transactions  under  the  government 
of  Eli  And  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  king; 
and  also  the  acts  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul ; 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  space  of  101  years. 
The  scond  book  contains  the  history  of  about  40 
years,  and  is  wholly  spent  in  relating  the  transac- 
tions of  David's  reign. 

SAM  YD  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botamt 
Index. 

SANA,  or  Sanaa,  a  Urge,  populous,  and  handsome  A&Mr'i 
town  of  Asia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  situated  in  TravOthf 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Nikkum,  on^''^ 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which 
the  Arabs  suppose  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  stands  the  castle;  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the 
other  side;  and  near  it  is  the  Bustan  el  Metwokkel,  a 
spacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok- 
kel, and  hss  been  embellished  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built 
of  bricks,  exdode  this  garden,  which  is  inclosed  with- 
in a  wall  of  its  own.  "nie  city,  properly  so  called,  is 
not  very  extensive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an 
hour.  The  city-gates  are  seven.  Here  SLte  a  number 
of  mosques,  some  of  which  hate  been  built  by  Turkish 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  po- 
pulous than  it  actually  is ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  pan 
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of  the  space  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  12 
'  public  baths;  but  many  noble  paiacea*  three  of  the 
most  splendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reign, 
ing  imani.  The  palace  of  tlie  late  iroain  El  Manzor, 
with  some  others,  belong  to  the  royal  fannily,  who  are 
▼ery  numerous. 

The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture difierent  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how* 
ever,  burnt  bricks,  and  sometimes  even  hewn  stones  ; 
but  the  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  sun.  There  are  no  glass 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
rest  of  the  houses  have,  instead  of  windows,  merely 
ahuttersy  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  shut 
when  it  is  foul.  In  the  last  case,  the  house  is  lighted 
by  a  rotmd  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Muscovy 
glass ;  some  of  the  Arabians  use  small  panes  of  stain- 
ed glass  from  Venice. 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  East*  are 
great  simseras  or  caravanseraa  for  merchanu  and  tra« 
vellers.  Each  different  commodity  is  sold  in  a  sepa- 
fate  market.  In  the  maricet  for  bread,  none  but  wo- 
men are  to  be  seen ;  and  their  little  shops  are  pott* 
able.  The  several  classes  of  mechanics  work,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  particular  quarters  in  the  open  street. 
Writers  go  about  with  their  desks,  and  make  out 
brieves,  copy-books,  and  instruct  scholars  in  the  art 
of  writing,  all .  at  the  same  time.  There  is  one  mar- 
ket where  old  clothes  are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter's  purpose  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen ;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  no 
less  so.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and 
bare,  and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from 
the  distance  of  three  days'  journey ;  and  a  camel's 
burthen  commonly  costs  two  crowns.  This  scarcity 
of  wood  is  partially  supplied  by  the  use  of  a  little  pit- 
coal.  PeaU  are  burnt  here ;  but  they  are  so  bad, 
that  straw  must  be  intermixed  to  make  them  bum. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here 
are  more  than  20  different  species  of  ^pes,  which,  as 
they  do  not  ail  ripen  at  the  same  Ume,  continue  to 
a^rd  a  delicious  refreshment  for  several  months. 
The  Arabs  likewise  preserve  grapes,  by  hanging  them 
up  in  their  cellars,  and  eat  Uiem  almost  through  the 
wnole  year.  The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might 
make  more  if  the  Arabs  were  not  such  enemies  to 
strong  liquors.  A  Jew  convicted  of  conveying  wine 
into  an  Arab's  house  is  severely  punished ;  nay,  the 
Jews  must  even  use  great  caution  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing it  among  themseWes.  Great  quantities  of  grapes 
are  dried  here;  and  the  exportation  of  raisins  from 
Sana  is  considerable*  One  sort  of  these  grapes  is 
without  stones,  and  contains  only  a  soft  grain,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  is  not  perceptible  in  eating  the  raisin. 

In  the  castle, ^hich  stands  on  a  hill,  are  two  palaces. 
''  I  saw  (says  Niebuhr)  about  it  some  ruins  of  old  build- 
ings, but,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  place, 
no  remarkable  inscriptions.  There  is  Uie  mint,  and  n 
range  of  prisons  for  persons  of  different  ranks.  The 
reigning  imam  resides  m  the  city;  but  several  princes 
of  the  blood-royal  live  in  the  castle.  The  battery  is 
the  most  elevated  place  about  these  buildings;  and 
there  I  met  with  what  I  had  no  expectation  of,  a 
German  mortar,  with  this  inscription,  Jarg  Sehs  Got* 
nackf  151S,    I  saw  also  upon  the  same  battery  seven 
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iron  cannons,  partly  buried  in  the  sand,  and  partly 
set  upon  broken  carriages.     These  seven  small  can* 
nons,  with  six  others  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired  .^ 
to  announce  the  return  of  the  different  festivals,  are    ..   '    . 
all  the  artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen. " 

SANADON,  Noel  Etibniib,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Rouen  in  1676,  and  was.  a  distinguished  professor 
of  humanity  at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted 
with  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  whose  taste  for  lite- 
rature and  poetry  was  similar  to  his  own.  Sanadott 
afterwards  uught  rhetoric  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Conti,  after  the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  In  1728  he 
was  made  librarian  to  Louis  XIV,  an  office  which  he 
retained  to  his  death.  He  died  on  the  2l8t  Septem- 
tember  173S,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  1.  Lfatin  Poems,  in  12mo,  1715, 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  in  8vo,  175^.  His  style 
possesses  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  Hitf  lan- 
guage is  pure  and  nervous ;  his  verses  are  harmonious, 
and  his  Noughts  are  delicate  and  well  chosen  ;  but 
sometimes  bis  imagination  flags.  His  Latin  poems 
consist  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va* 
rious  subjects.  2.  A  translation  of  Horace,  with  Re- 
marks, in  2  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727  ;  but 
the  best  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  17S5,  in  8  vols.  12mo,  in  which  are  also  inserted  the 
versions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier.  Sanadon  translated 
with  elegance  and  taste ;  but  he  has  not  preserved  the 
sublimity  of  the  originid  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  prectston  in  the  epistles  and  satires.  In  general, 
his  version  is  rather  a  paimphrase  than  a  faithful  trans^ 
lation.  Learned  men  have  justly  censured  him  for 
the  liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  consider- 
able changes  in  the  erder  and  structure  of  the  odes* 
He  has  also  given  ofieneeby  his  uncouth  orthography. 
8.  A  Collection  of  Discourses  delivered  at  diferent 
times,  which  afford  strong  proofr  of  his  knowledge  of 
oratory  and  poetry.  4.  A  book  entitled  Prieres  et 
Inairmtumt  Chretiames.     ^ 

SANBALLAT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu- 
thites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,^  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whose  book  we  learn  his  history. 
There  is  one  circumstance  related  of  him  which  has  oc- 
casioned some  dispute  among-  the  learned;  and  the 
state  of  the  question  is  as  folbwsi  When  Alexander 
the  Great  came  into  Phoenicia^  and  sat  down  before  the 
dty  of  Tyre,  Sanbalhit  quitted  the  interests  of  Darius 
king  of  Persia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8000  men  lo 
ofiisr  his  service  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  en* 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  solicited  by  him,  gaw 
himleave  tderect  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  where 
he  constituted  his  son-in-law  Afanasseh  the  high-priest* 
But  this  story  carries  a  flagrant  anachronism :  for  120 
years  before  this,  diat  is,  m  the  year  of  the  world 
3550,  Sanbaliat  was  governor  of  Samaria  ;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prideaux  (in  his  Connexion  of  the  His- 
tories of  the  Old  and  New  Testament)  supposes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probabOity,  by  showing  it  to  be  a  mistake  of  Josephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanbaliat  to  flourish  in  the  time  of 
DariUs  Godomannus,  and  to  build  his  temple  ufotk 
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SaoImI^  Mount  Oerizim  by^licensefrbm  Alexander  the  Great ; 

g^^J^^  wherea*  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Dariiu  No- 
il^     thus^  in  the  15tn  year  of  his  reign*    This  takes  away 

'^_,i^  the  diffiottlly' arising  from  tbe  great  age  of  Sanhallat, 
and  brings  nim  to  be  cotemporary  with  Nehemiah,  as 
the  Scripture  history  requires. 

SANCHEZ,  Francois,  called  in  Latin  Sanctius, 
was  of  Las  Brocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by 
)iis  own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of  la  Pert 
ds  la  Langue^Latine^  et  leDocteurde  totu  hi  Gens  de 
lettres.  He  wrote^  U  An  excellent  treatise  intitled 
Minerva,  or  de  CauHs  Lingua  Latm^  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1714,  in  8vo.  The  authors  of 
^e  Port-Royal  Methode  de  la  Langne  Latine  have  been 
Biuch  indebted  to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking, 
and  the  Method  of  translating  Authors.  3.  Several 
other-  leacned  pieoes  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the 
year  1600,  in.  his  77tb  year. 

We  must  be  carefd  to  distinguish  him  from  jmother 
Francois  Sanchez^  who  died  at  Toulouse  in  1633.  This 
last  was  a  Portuguese  physician  who  settled  at  Tou- 
louse, and,  though  a  Christian,  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parents.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  genhis  and 
a  philosopher.  His  works  have  been  collected  trader 
the  title  of  Opera  Medita.  HUjundi  $nnir  tradaiut 
fuidam  fAUotepkici  non  iniubiUeu  They  were  planted 
at  i'oulouee  in  16^6. 

SaNGHONI  ATHO,  a  Phenician  pbiloaapher  and 
historian,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  before  the  Tro- 
jan war  about  the  time<  of:  Semiramis^  Of  this  most 
sincient  writer^  the  only  remains  extant  are  sundry 
fragments  of  cosmogony,  and  of  the  history  of  the  gods 
and  first  mortals,  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Theo* 
doret;  both  *ofwhomspeak  of  Sanchoniatho  as  an  ac- 
curate and  faithful  historian;  and  the  former  adds, 

1%  that  his  work,  which  was  translated  by  Philo-Byblius 

from  the  Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains 
raany  things  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  which 
deserve  great  credit,  both  because  they  agree  with  the 
Jewish  writers,  and  because  the  author^reoeived  these 
particulars  from  the  onnalsi)!  Hierombalus^  a  priest  of 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,,  however,  of  great  learning, 
have  called  in  question  the  very  existence  of  Sanchoniap 
tho,  and  have  contended,  with  much  plausibility,,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eusebius  adopted^as  genuine  upon 
the  auUiority  of  Porphyry,;  were  forged  by  that  author 
or  the  pretended  tsansktor.  Pbilo,  from  enmity  to  the 
Christians,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  something 
to  show  of  eqbal  antiqi^y  with  the  hooka  of  Mbses. 
These  opposite  opinions  have  produced  a.contrQversy 
that  has  .filled  volumes,  and  of  jwhich  ojar  limitu  would 
bardly  admit  <>f  an  abstract.  We  shall  therefore  in  few 
words  state  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  trutb,.apd  refer 
anch  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  fuller  information 
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to  the  works  of  the  suthom  (a)  menthmed-atthe  bol«  SsRchoflit- 
tom  of  the  page.  ^^ 

The  controversy  respecting  Sancboniatho  rescilves '~    • 
itself  into  two  questions*.  1.  Was  there  in  reaKty  such 
a  writer  I    %  Was  he  of  the  very  semole  antiquity 
which  his  translator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  waS' really  such  a  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  preserved  by  Eu8ebio8.are  Indeed  parta  of  his 
history,  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  taanslator  (b),  we 
are  Gompdied  to- believe  by  the  following  reasons.  £u* 
sebius^  who  admitted  tliem  into  his  woA  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  age,  and  a  di* 
ligent  searcher  into  antiquity.  His  conduct  at  the  Nt* 
cene  ooimcil  shows,  thaton  every  subject  bethought  for 
himself,  neither  biassed  by  authority  to  the  one  side,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  sage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  .than  any  modem  writer  can  have  of 
satisfying  himself  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  liad  then  but  lately 
been  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  made 
generally  known ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  it- 
self, or  at  least  in  thoae  parts  of  it  which  he  haa  pre- 
served, that  could  induce  a  wise  and  good  onan  to  ob- 
tru<^e  it  upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himself 
suspected  it  to  be  spurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  were  indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to 
admit  the  authentieitjr  of  writings  without  duly  weigh* 
ing  the  merits  of  their  claim  ;  but  then  such  writings 
were  always  believed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Christian 
cause,  and  inimical  to  the  cause  of  Paganism.  That 
no  man  of  common  sense  could  suppose  the  cosmogony 
of  Sancboniatho  favourable  to  the  causo  of  revealed 
religion,  a  farther  proof  cannot' be  requisite  than  what 
is  furnished  by. thefollowing  extract. 

"  He  supposeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
universe  were  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  air,  and  a.turbident  evenisig  tJiaos  «  and  that  ihese 
things  .were  boimdlesa,.  and  for  a  long. time  had  no 
bound  or.  figure*.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
his  own.pcinciples,..and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix> 
tare,  was  called  dedre  or  €Ufdd\wUi*) 

•^  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  («vMw#f)4naking  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  production  ;.  and.  of  this,  with  that 
wind  was-begotten  Moiti  which  some  call  Mua^  others 
the  putrefaction  of*  a  watery  mixture.  And  of  Uiis 
came  all  the  seed  of  this,  building,  and  the  generation 
oCfthe  universe. 

'<  But  there  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no 
sense,  out  of  which  were  b^otten  intelligent  animals, 
and  were  called  Zopheeemin^  that  is,,  the  spies  jor  oveiw 
sears  of  Heaven ;  and.  were  formed  alike  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg.  Thus  shone  out  Afip^,  thoi  sun  and  the 
moon,  the  less  and  the  greater  stars.. 

*^  And  .the  air  shining  .tliorougbly-'widi  lights  by  iu 
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(a).  Bochart»  Scaliger,  Yossiiis,  Cqmberlaind,  Dodwell,  Stilliogfleet,  Mpsheim's  Cudv^orth,  and  Warburton. 

(b)  Of  tb^se  there  are  indeed  sevleral  proofs:    Philo  makes  Sancboniatho  speak  of  B^Uus  as  the  most  an^ 
dent  city  of  .Phenipia,  which,  in  all  probabilitv,  it  was  not.     We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Beriih  or  Berj^ 
t^9f  the  city  where  SanchoniaUin  himself  lived ;  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  of  Philo, .  and  Vq 
w^ich  .he  is  therefore  partial.    He  makes  him  likewise  talk  of  th^  Creeks,  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  • 
(lci^pi^3t||tai.were.kuown;Or  probably  peopled*.. 
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>^Bk)*  £ery  iofioeiice  on  the  tea  and  e«itb»  wioils  were  begot* 
,  teOf  and  clouds  and  great  defluxions  of  the  heavcttlv 
"*  waters.  And,  when  all  these  things  first  were  parted, 
and  were  separated  firona  their  proper  place  by  tlw  heat 
of  the  sttn,  then  all  met  agaiA  in  the  air,  and  dash* 
ed  against  one  another,  and  were  broken  to  pieces  { 
whence  thunders  and.  lightnings  were  made :  and  at 
the  stroke  of  these  thunders  the  fore*  mentioned  intel* 
ligent  animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  wiih  the 
sound ;  and  male  and  female  stirred  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  sea :  This  is  the  generation  of  animals. 

**  After  these  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho) 
goes  on  saying :  '  These  things  are  written  in  the'  Coi" 
^ifogtmy  ofTaautuSf  and  in  his  memoirs ;  and  out  of  the 
conjectures  and  surer  natural  signs  which  his  mind 
saw,  and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  enlight« 
ened  us, ' " 

*^  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds,  norih 
and  9(nUh  and  the  rest,  he  makes  this  epilogue.  ^  But 
these  first  men  consecrated  the  plants  shooting  out  of 
the  earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worehipped 
them ;  upon  whom  they  themselves  lived,  and  all  their 
posterity  and  all  before  them:  to  these  they  made  their 
meat  and  drink  oflFerings. '  Then  he  concludes : 
'  these  were  the  devices  of  worship  agreeing  with  the 
weakness  and  want  of  boldness  in  their  minds. '  '* 

Let  us  suppose  Eufebius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkest  monk  in  the  darkest  age  of 
Europe,  a  supposition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  histo« 
rian ;  what  could  he  see  in  this  senseless  jargon,  which 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  em(^oying  in 
support  of  Ckristianity  i  Eusebius  calls  it,  and  calls  it 
truly,  direct  atheism  ;  but  could  he  imagine  that  an 
ancient  system  of  atheism  would  contribute  so  much 
to  osaltt  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine:  revela* 
tioos  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUnsents,  that 
be  should  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examinationi 
an  impudent  forgery,  not  200  ^ears  old,  as  genuine 
lemains  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  i 

If  this  Phenician  cosmogony  be  a  fabrication  oCPor* 

eyry,or0fthepretendedtranslator,itmufitsureiyhave 
eofabricatedforsomepurpose;  butitisimpossiblefor 
us  to  conceive  what  purpose  either  of  these  writers  could 
have  intended  to  serve  by  forging'a  system  so  extrava- 
gantly absurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Christians,  was  not  an  atheist,  and  would  never  have 
thought  ef  making  an  atheist  of  him  whom  he  meant 
!•  obtxude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Moses.  His 
own  principleswere thoseof  the  Alexandrian  Platonists; 
and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  worka  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sanchoniatho,  instead  of  the  incompreben- 
mble  jargon  about  dark  vsmdt  evening  chaos f  Moty  the 
eroeneere  of  heaven  in  the  shape  of  an  egg^  and  ammtdiam 
wroceedingfiom  the  sound  ^ thunder f,  we  should  doub^ 
less  have  been  amused  with  refined  speculations  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  Demiurgtts  and  the  other 
gersons  in  the  Platonic  Triad..  See  PiiAtoiiibm  and 
ORPHvax. 
Uft.  CHu  Father  Simon  of  the  oratoiy  imagines  *  that  the 
i-  i.  purpose  for  which  the  history  of  Sanchoniatho  was 
^^  forged,  was  to  support  Paganism,  by  taking  from  it  its 
mytholog]r  and  aJl«»ories,  which  were  perpetually  ob- 
jected to  it  by  the  Christian  writers  $  but  this  learned 
naoLtotaUjuutfakei  the  matter*    The erimitive Chri- 
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stians  were  too  much  attached  to  allegoriestbeotfelvte  ^"***w"**' 
to  rest  their  objections  to  Paganism  on  such  a  foimda*     ^  ^ 
tion :  what  they  objected  to  that  system  was,  the  immo-        ' 
ral  stories  told  of  the  priests.  To  this  the  Pagan  priests 
and  pliilosophers  replied^  that  these  storiee  were  only 
mifthoiogU  atfi^er/«ff,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology*  Bthics,  andPhysics^    The  CYiristians  said-, 
thi^s  could  not  be ;  for  that  the  stories  of  the  gods  had 
a  substantial  foundation  in  fact^  these  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  passions  and  in* 
firmitifs  with  other  mortals.-    Thiathen  was  the  objec* 
tion  which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho- 
had  to  remove,  if  1^  really  forged  them  in  support  of' 
Paganiam ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  gives  the  genea* 
logy  and  history  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  shows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  some 
of  them  grossly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 
this  world.  We  have  elsewhere  (  Poltthxism,  N^  1 7. ) 
given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chrusor^  and  Ok* 
ranosy  and  Ge,  and  HypsisioSf  and  Mulh;  but  our  readr 
ers  may  net  perhaps  oe  ill  pleased  to  accompany  him 
through  the  history  of  Ouranos  and  Create,  two  ofliia 
greatest  gods;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  his 
writings  are  calculated  to  support«tlie  tettering  cause 
of  Paganism  sgainst  the  objections  whidi  were  then  • 
urged  to  it  by  the  Christian  apologists* . 

"  Ouranos  (says  he)f  taking  thekingdom  of  his  fa* 
ther,  married  Ge  his  sbter,  and  by  her  had  four  sons*; . 
yiuj,  who  is  called  Cronus  /  ,Beii^rDagon^  who  is  S^  • 
#oa,  orthe^M^^com*;  eok^Adas.  But  by  other  wivea  • 
Ouranos  had  much  issue,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  so- as  Aey  parted 
from  each  other.   Out  Ouranos,  thongh  he  parted  from- 
her,  yet  by  force  invadiog  her, and  lyinc;  with  her  when 
he  listed,  went  away  again  ;  and  he  al$o  attcronted  Uy^ 
kali  the  children  he  had  by  her.    Ge  also  often  defend* 
ed  or  avenged  herself,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unt<^ 
her.    But  when  Cronus  came  taman's  age,  using  Her^ 
mes  Trismegistus  as  his  counsellor  andassistant  (for  he  ^ 
was  his  secretary),  he  opposed  his  father  Ouranos, . 
avenging  his  mother*.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per- 
sephone and  Athena ;  the  foraner  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counsel  of  the  latter  Athena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro- 
nus made  of  iron  a  acymitar  and  a  spear.    Then  Hep- 
mesy  speaking  to  the  assistants  of  Cronus  with  enchant- 
ing words,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  desire  to  fight 
against  Ouranos  m  the  behalf  of  Ge;  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  against  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  oFhis  kingdom, , 
and  succeeded  in  the-  imperial-  power  or  nfiee*    In  th& 
ight  was  taken  a  well-beloved  Concubine  of  Ouranos 
big.  with  child*    Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da» 
gon,  and  she  brought  forth  at  his  house  what -she  had 
m  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Demaroon^^ 
After  these  things  Cronus  buildaa  waH  round  about  ^ 
his  bousei  and  founds  Byblus  the  first  city  in  Phenida.^. 
Afterwards  Cronus,  suspecting  his  own  brother  Atlas, 
with  ihe  advice  of  Hermes,  throwing  him  intOvS  deep  • 
hole  of  the  earth,,  there  buried  him,  and  havhy.a  son 
called  Soi^d^  he  despatched  him  wish  his  own  aword^ 
having.a  stispicinn  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  son  of  ' 
life  with  his  own  hand.    He  also  cutoff  the  head  of 
his  own  daughter,  so^  that  all  the^gods  were  ainaxed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.    But  in  process  of  time^  Ouranoa  • 
being  in  flight,  or  banishment,  sends  bis  daughter  A- 
staitei^.with  two  other  sisters  llhea  andJ)ione|  to^eut* 
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Sanchonia*  oiFCronus  by  deceit,  whom  Crcmus  Uking*  made  wives 
,  ^^_  .  of  these  sisters.  Ouranos,  understanding  this^  sent 
^  '  -  EinaarmeneandHore,FateandBeauty,withotheraux- 
iliaries,  to  war  against  tiim :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affections  of  these  also,  kept  them  with  himsellL 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  devised  Batulian  cootriv- 
ing  stones  that  naoved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  be- 
gat on  Astarte  seven  daughters  called  TUanides  or  Arte" 
fttides;  and  he  begat  on  Khea  seven  sons*  the  youngest 
of  whom^as  soon  as  he  was  born,  was  consecrated  a  god. 
Also  by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Astarte  more* 
over  two  sons,  Pathos  and  Eros^  i.  e.  Cupid  and  Love. 
But  Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread  corn,  and 
the  plough,  was  called  Zeu»  Aratrius.  To  Bythfc^  or 
the  just,  one  of  the  Titanides  bare  Asdepius.  Cronus 
had  also  in  Pertsa  three  sons,  1.  Cronus  his  fiither*s 
namesake.    2.  Zeus  Behu.    S.  ApoUo.  *' 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  so  acute  afrPorphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  sense,  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
such  stories  as  these,  in  order  to  remove  the  Christian 
objections  to  the  immoral  characters  of  the  Pagan  divi- 
iiities  i  The  very  supposition  is  impossible  to  be  made, 
l^or  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
writing  ailegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouramos,  and 
Ge  and  Cronus^  is  only  personifying  the  heaven,  the 
earihf  and  Hme.  On  the  contrary,  he  assures  us,  that 
Owtmos,  or  Epigeus,  or  Autochthon  (for  he  gives  him 
all  these  names  ),  was  the  son  of  one  EUaun  or  Hyosistos, 
who  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  element 
,which  is  over  us  was  called  heaven,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  after  his 
•  Apud  £u-  sbter  and  wife.  And  his  translator  is  very  angry  *  with 
«c6.  Prtep.  ibe  Neoteric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  because  that 
l^i?cap.6. "  ^y  •  great  deal  of  force  and  straining,  they  laboured 
'to  turn  all  the  stories  of  the  gods  into  allegories  and 
physical  discourses.  *'  This  proves  unanswerably,  that 
the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  wi|8,  did  not  mean 
to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the  cloak  of 
mytliologic  allegories;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  forged  by 
Porphyry  in  support  of  Paganism^  the  forger  so  far  mis* 
took  the  state  of  the  question  between  him  and  his  ad- 
versaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if  admitted 
to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  cause. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  respect  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  live  and 
write  at  so  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre- 
tend ?  We  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes  not 
a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark  of  na^ 
tional  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times,  in 
making  the^acred  mysteries  of  his  own  country  original, 
and  conveyed  from  Phenicia  into  Egypt.  Thi^,  how« 
ever,  furnishes  an  additional  proof  that  Porphyry  waa 
not  the  forger  of  the  work  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
mysteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (see  MYSTsaiBs), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronism,  when  he 
makes « Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis, 
and  yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is 
compiled  from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  priest  of 
the  god  Jao  ;  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the 
t  Geogr,  highest  degree  probable,  f  that  HieromMus  or  Je- 
Sac.  p?2.  romb'baal  is  the  Jeruh^baal  or  Gideon  of  Scripture, 
book  2.  lib.  Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war  a 
2.  cap.  17.  p^pJq  J  elapsed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou« 
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rishednot  above  seventy  years  before  the  destruction  of  Sancfaonit^ 
Troy.  But  supposing  Sanchoniatho  to  have  really  con*  ^^^ 
suited  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows  ^"•"v^^ 
that  lie  flourished  at  the  same  period  with  that  judge  of 
Israel.  He  speaks  of  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an  an-' 
cient  thing,  while  our  best  chronologers  %  place  it  in  \  SeaUger. 
the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  tract  of  time  had  in* 
tervened  between  the'  death  of  their  author  and  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho ;  for,  surely,  they 
could  not,  in  a  short  period,  have  been  so  completely 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
absurdities*  His  atheistic  cosmogony  he  does  not  in<* 
deed  pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  priesl 
of  Jao,  but  firom  records  which  were  deposited  in  his 
own  town  of  Berytus  by  Thoth  a  Phenician  philoao^ 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
surely  the  annab  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himself,  and 
preserved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  must  have 
contained  so  many  truths  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  as 
must  have  prevented  any  man  of  sense  from  adopting  so 
impossible  a  theory  as  Thoth's,  though  sanctioned  by 
tKe  greatest  name  of  profane  antiquity.  StillingfleeS 
indeed  thinks  it  most  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be-^ 
came  acquainted  with  the  most  remarkaUe  passages  of 
the  life  oi  Jerub*baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Pheni- 
cian pen.  He  observes,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Gideon,  the  Israelitesy  with  their  usual  prone- 
ness  to  idolatry,  worshipped  Baai-berith,  or  the  idol  of 
Berytus,  the  town  in  which  Sanchoniatho  lived ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  concludes  that  there  roust 
have  been  such  an  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews 
and  Bery  tiaiis,  that  in  process  of  time  the  latter  people 
might  assume  to  themselves  the  Jerub«baal  of  the  for- 
mer, and  hand  down  his  actions  to  posterity  as  those 
of  a  priest  instead  of  a  great  commander.  All  this 
may  be  true ;  but  if  so,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  antiquity  of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  so  high  by 
many  ages  as  that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo 
and  Porphjrry,,  though  he  may  still  be  more  ancient, 
as  we  thmk  Vossius  has  proved  him  to  be,  *  than  any*  De  Buu 
other  profane  historian  whose  writings  have  come^''^'*^^^ 
down  to  us  either  entire  or  in  fragments.  ^*P'  '* 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho's  his- 
tory, what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag^ 
ments,  that  we  should  be  at  any  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  they  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  forgeries  of  a  modem  impostor?  We  answer,  with 
the  illustrious  Stiliingfleet,  that  though  these  fragments 
contain  such  absurdities  as  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  rea- 
son to  suppose  credible ;  though  the  whole  cosmogony 
is  the  grossest  sink  of  atheism ;  and  though  many  peraons 
make  a  figure  in  the  history,  whose  very  existence  may 
well  be  doubted  ;  yet  we,  who  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  discover 
many  excellent  relics  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
no  feeble  li^t  upon  many  passages  of  holy  scripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  idolatry 
which  was  so  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 
They  furnish  too  a  complete  refutation  of  the  extra- 
vagant chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egrotians, 
and  show,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  mdeed 
not  older  than  it  is  said  to  be  by  Moses.  We  shall  con- 
clude the  article  by  earnestly  reoommendtng  to  our 
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B>«- readers  an  attentive  perusal  of  CumberlantTs  Sancho* 

NIATHO. 

SANCROFT,  William,  archbishop  of  Canterba- 

»  was  born  at  Fresingfield  in  Sufiblk  in  1616;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1633. 
In  1642  he  was  elected  a  fellow ;  and,  for  refusing  to 
take  the  covenant,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship.  In 
1660  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers; 
and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 
in  1664  he  was  installed  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this 
station  he  set  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  re- 
pair the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  em* 
ployed  his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of 
rebuilding  it*  toward  which  he  gave  14(XM.  He  also 
rebuilt  the  deanry,  and  improved  its  revenue.  In 
1668  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  en 
the  king's  presentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolo* 
cutor  of  the  convocation,  he  was  unexpectedly  ad* 
vanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  In  1687 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  six  other  bi- 
shops, for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
reading  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  Upon  King 
James  ll.'s  withdrawing  himself,  he  concurred  with 
the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
a  free  parliament,  and  due  indulgence  to  the  Protes* 
Cant  dissenters.  But  when  that  prince  and  his  consort 
were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace  refusing  to 
lake  the  oath  to  their  majesties,  he  was  suspended  and 
deprived. — He  lived  in  a  very  private  manner  till  his 
death  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  made 
him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church.  He  published 
a  volume  in  12mo,  entitled  Modem  Politics,  taken  from 
Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  select  authors;  Familiar 
Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pamphlet ;  and  three  of 
his  sermons  were  printed  together  after  his  death. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  act  of  sanctifying,  or 
rendering  a  thing  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
sanctification  to  be  an  act  of  God's  grace,  by  which 
a  person's  desires  and  afiections  are  alienated  from 
the  world ;  and  by  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  sin, 
and  to  live  to  righteousness ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a  judicial  act, 
by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

SANCTORIUS,  or  Sanctorio,  a  most  ingenious 
and  learned  physician,  was  professor  in  the  university 
of  Padua,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centunr.  He 
contrived  a  kind  of  statical  chair,  by  means  of  which, 
after  estimating  the  aliments  received,  and  the  sensi- 
ble discharges,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  with  great 
exactness  the  quantity  of  insensible  perspiration,  as 
well  as  what  kind  of  victuals  and  drink  increased  or 
diminished  it.  On  these  experiments  he  erected  a 
curious  system,  which  he  puMished  under  the  title  of 
De  Medmna  SiaHeaf  which  is  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Dr  Quincy.  Sanctorius  published  several  oth^ 
treatises,  which  showed  great  abilities  and  learning. 

SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  also  called  Sanc- 
tum sanciontm^  or  Hofy  ^hoUeSf  was  the  holiest  and 
most  retired  part  of  tiie  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  preserved,  and  into  which 
none  but  the  bigb-priest  was  allowed  to  enter,  and 
thiat  only  ooee  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people 

Some  distinguish  the  aanctnary  from  the ^ 
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sanctorooH  and  moinUin  that  the  whole  temple  was  Satwtuary. 
called  the  gnnctuart/*  ^ 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the 
sanctuary,  is  to  examine  it  by  H  just  and  equal  scale ; 
because,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
priests  to  keep  stone  weights,  to  serve  as  standards 
for  regulating  all  weights  by,  though  these  were  not 
at  all  different  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuaby,  in  the  Romish  church,  is  also  used  for 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed, 
encompassed  with  a  rail  or  ballustrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  customs,  the  same  with 
Asylum. 

SAND,  in  Natural  History,  properly  denotes  small 
particles  of  siliceous  stones.  Sands  are  subject  to  be 
variously  blended,  both  with  different  substances,  as 
that  of  talcs,  &c.;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their 
various  colours,  are  subdivided  into,  1.  White  sands, 
whether  pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  he- 
terogeneous particleA ;  of  all  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  difiering  no  less  in  the  fineness  of  their  particles 
than  in  the  different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright 
and  shining  white,  to  a  brownish,  yellowish,  greenish, 
drc.  white.  2.  The  red  and  reddish  sands,  both  pure . 
and  impure.  3.  The  yellow  sands,,  whether  pure  or 
mixed,  are  also  very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  sands, 
distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  5.  The  black 
sands,  of  which  there  are  only  two  varieties,  via.  a 
fine  shining  grayish-black  sand,  and  another  of  a  fine 
shining  reddish-black  colour.  6.  The  green  kind  ^  of 
which  there  is  only  one  known  species,  viz.  a  coarse 
variegated  dusky  green  sand,  common  in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  use  in  the  glass  manufacture ;  a 
white  kind  of  sand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glass,  and  a  coarse  greenish-looking  sand  for 
the  green  glass. 

In  agriculture  it  seems  to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  ren- 
der unctuous  or  clayey  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  support 
vegetables,  by  making  them  more  open  and  loose. 

SjND'BagSf  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Sacks  of 
Earth. 

Sand'EsL.  See  Ammodytss,  Ichthyology  In* 
dex, 

SAHD'FloodSf  a  name  given  to  the  motion  of  sand  so 
common  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  description  of  some  that  he  saw  in 
travelling  through  that  long  and  dreary  desert.  *'  At 
one  o'clock  (says  he)  we  alighted  among  some  acacia 
trees  at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one 
miles.  We  were  here  at  once  surprised  and  terrified  by 
a  sight  surdy  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
In  £at  vast  expanse  of  desert  from  west  and  to  north- 
west of  us,  we  saw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand 
at  difierent  distances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celeri- 
ty, at  others  stalking  on  with  a  majestic  slowness:  at  in* 
tervals  we  thought  thejr  were  coming  in  a  ibw  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us  $  and  small  quantities  of  sand  did  ac- 
tually more  than  once  reach  os.  Again  they  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  Uieir  tops  reach- 
ing to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  separated 
ft-om  the  bodies ;  and  these,  once  diijoined,  dispersed 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  mere.  Sometimes  they 
were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large 
cannon  shot.  About  noon  th6y  began  to  advance  with 
considerable  swiftnesa  apon  us^  m  wind  beug  very 
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•^tja.  fetmn^j  4t  norlb.  Eleven  of  them  rangcfd  ahnrgside  of 
us  about  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  largest  appenred  to  me  at  that  distance 
AS  if  it  woultl  measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from 
us  with  a  wind  at  south-east,  leaving  an  impression 
tipnn  my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  tliough 
surely  one  ingredient  in  it  wos  fear,  with  a  consider- 
able deal  of  wonder  ami  astonishment.  It  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  ^ying,  the  swiftest  horse  or  fastest  sailing 
•hip  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  dan- 

>  ger ;  and  the  fall  persuasion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if 
to  the  s)>ot  where  I  stood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on 
roe  so  much  in  my  state  of  lameness,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  could  overtake  them.  " — 

*'  l^he  same  appearance  of  movingpillars  of  sand  pre- 
sented themselves  to  us  this  day,  in  form  aqd disposition 

'  like  those  we  had  seen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
seemed  to  be  more  in  nuhiher  and  less  in  size.  They 
came  several  times  in  a  direction  close  upon  us,  that  is, 

=  I  believe,  within  less  than  two  miles.  They  began  im- 
mediately after  sunrise,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost 
darkened  the  sun:  his  rays  shining  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  desperate:  the  Greek  shrieked 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment ;  Ismael  pro 
nounced  it  to  be  hell ;  and  the  Tucoraries,  that  the 
World  was  on  fire.  I  asked  Idris,  if  ever  he  had  before 
seen  such  a  sight  ?  He  said  he  had  often  seen  them  as 
terrible,  though  never  worse ;  but  what  he  feared  most 
was  that  extreme  redness  in  the  air,  which  was  a  sure 
presai^e  of  the  coming  of  the  simoom. "  See  Simoom. 
The  flowing  of  sand,  though  far  from  being  so  tre- 
mendouH  and  hurtful  as  in  Arabts,  is  of  very  bad  con- 
sequences in  this  country,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of 
land  have  thus  been  entirely  lost ;  of  which  we  give 
the  following  instances  from  Mr  Pennant,  toirether 
with  a  probable  means  of  preventing  tliem  in  future. 
''  I  have  more  than  once  (says  he),  on  the  eastern 

^  coasts  of  Scotland,  observed  the  calamitous  state  of 
several  extensive  tracts,  formerly  in  a  most  flourish 
ing  condition,  at  present  covered  with  sands,  unstable 
as  those  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  parish  of  Fur- 
vie,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two 
farms,  and  above  500/.  a  year  lost  to  the  Errol  family, 
as  appears  by  the  oath  of  the  factor  in  1600,  made 
before  the  court  of  session,  to  ascertain  the  minister's 
salary.  Not  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  of  any  buildings* 
unless  a  fragment  of  the  church. 

*'  The  estate  of  Coubin«  near  Forres,  is  another  me- 
lancholy instance.  This  tract  was  oooe  worth  300^ 
a  year,  at  tliis  time  overwhelmed  with  sand.  This 
stmngeinundation  was  still  in  motion  in  1769,  chief 
ly  when  a  strong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  b  so  ra- 
pid, that  I  hare  been  assured,  that  an  apple-tree  has 
been  so  covert  with  it  in  one  season,  that  only  the 
very  summit  appeared.  This  distress  was  brought  on 
about  ninety  years  agOf  and  was  occasioned  by  the 
cutting  down  sosse  fereest  and  pulling  up  the  bimt  or 
star  which  grew  on  the  sand  hills ;  which  at  last  gave 
rise  to  the  act  of  15  George  III.  c.  S3,  to  prohibit 
the  destruction  of  this  useful  plant. 

<*  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to*  the  public  a  possible 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  destructive  ravages. 
Providence  hath  aindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only 

t  in  pure  sand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  afker^timesy 

1 


an  application  of  it  suitable  to  their  wants.  The  sand-     & 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flintshire  shores,  in  the  pa-  ^  ^ 
rish  of  Llanasa,  -are  covered  with  it  naturally,  and^"^ 
kept  Htm  in  their  place.    The  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the 
existence  of  part  at  least  of  their  country  to  the  sow- 
ing of  it  on  the  mobtie^solum^  their  sand-banks. 

**  My  Immaneand  amiable  friend,  the  late  Benjamin 
Still ingfleet; Esq. recommended  the  sowingof  this  plant 
on  the  sandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  •  its  matted  roots 
mtgh  prevent  the^dchiges  of  sand  which  thot  country 
experiences.  It  hasbcenalready  remarked^  that  where- 
soever this  plant  grows,  the  salutary  effects  are  soon  ob» 
served  to  follow.  A  single  plant  will  fix  the  sand,  and 
gather  it  into  a  hillock  ;  these  billodcs,  by*the  increase 
of  vegetation,  are  formed  into  larger,  till  by  degrees 
a  barrier  is  made  often  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea ;  and  might  as  often  prove  preventive  of  the 
calamity  in  question.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rccom* 
mend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  ef 
North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  most  places  near 
the  sea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by  the  name 
of  marsA;  to  the  Englbh  by  that  of  bent'-Har^mat  grass^ 
or  marram*  Linnceus  calls  it  arundo  arenaria.  The 
Dutch  call  it  helm,  Tliis  plant  hatli  stiff  and  sharp- 
pointed  ieave«,  growing  like  a  rush,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate  deeply  into 
their  sandy  beds:  the  stalk  bears  an  ear  five  or  six 
inches  long,not  unlike  rye;  the  seeds  are  small,  brown, 
and  roundish.  By  good  fortune,  as  old  Gerard  ob- 
serves, no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vegetable,  allotted 
for  other  purposes,  subservient  to  theuse  of  mankind.  '* 

SjtKD'Piper.     See  Tringa,  Ornithology  Index* 

SjnD' Stone f  a  compound  stone,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  arising  not  only  from  a  difference 
of  external  appearance,  but  also  in  the  nature  and 
proportions  of  the  constituent  parts.  See  Geology 
Index, 

There  is  a  singular  variety  of  sand-stone,  which 
consists  of  smalt  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  strike 
fire  with  steel  united  with  some  micaceous  particles* 
This  variety  is  flexible  and  elastic,  tlie  flexibility  de- 
pending on  the  micaceous  part  and  softness  of  the 
gluten  with  which  the  particles  are  cemented.  This 
elastic  stone  is  brought  from  Brazil.  There  are  also 
two  tables  of  white  marble,  kept  in  the  palace  of  Bor- 
ghese  at  Rome,  which  have  the  same  property.  But 
the  sparry  particles  of  their  substance,  though  trans* 
parent,  are  rather  soft,  and  may  be  easily  separated 
by  the  nail.  They  effervesce  with  acids«  and  there  is 
a  small  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  talc  or  mica. 

Sand-stones  are  of  great  use  in  buildings  which  are 
required  to  resist  air,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  soft  in  the  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expos- 
ed to  the  air.  The  loose  ones  are  most  useful,  but  the 
solid  and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polish 
when  used  as  grindstones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought 
therefore  to  be  nicely  examined  before  they  are  em- 
ployed for  valuable  i)urposes. 

SAND  AL#  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  slipper  worn 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies*  made  of 
gold,  silk,  or  other  precious  stuff;  consisting  of  s 
sole,  with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the 
ancle,  but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  fbot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  also  used  for  a  shoe  or  slipper  worn  b^ 
the  pope  and  other  Romish  prebles  when  they  officiate. 
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1^    It  is  also  the  name  of  a  sort  of  slipper  worn  by  several 

'*^^  congregations  of  reformed  monks.     This  last  consists 

^  of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  sole,  fastened  with 

latches  or  buckles,  all  the  rest  of  the  foot  being  left 

bare.     The  Capuchins  wear  sandals ;  the  Recollects, 

clogs ;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 

.  wood. 

SANDAL'Wood.     See  Saukders. 

SANDARACH,  in  Natural  History,  a  very  beau- 
tiful native  fossil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  factitious  red  arsenic,  and  with  the  red 
matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpi- 
ment. 

It  is  a  pure  substance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
structure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dy- 
ers term  an  oravge  scarlet ,  and  is  considerably  trans- 
parent even  in  the  thickest  pieces.  But  though,  with 
respect  to  colour,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar 
while  in  the  mass,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  it  when  both 
are  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and 
remarkably  heavy  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  a  nu>derate 
heat,  melts  and  flows  like  oil :  if  set  on  fire,  it  bums 
very  briskly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  silver  mines ;  and  is  sold  to  the  painters,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red :  but  its  virtues  or  qua- 
lities in  medicine  are  no  more  ascertained  at  this  time 
than  those  of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

Giau'SJiNDARACHy  is  a  dry  hard  resin,  usually  in  the 
ferm  of  loose  granules,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  a  horse-bean, 
or  larger ;  of  a  pale  whitish,  yellow  colour,  transparent, 
and  of  a  resinous  smell,  brittle,  very  inflammable,  of  an 
acrid  and  aromatic  taste,  and  difiusing  a  very  pleasant 
smell  when  burning.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  this  gum  was  obtained  from  the  junipertis  commu' 
nis;  but  this  plant  does  not  grow  in  Afnca,  in  which 
country  only  sandarach  is  produced  ;  for  the  gum  san- 
darach  of  the  shops  is  brought  from  the  southern  pro- 
Tinccs  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  About  six  or  seven: 
hundred  quintals  of  it  are  exported  every  year  from 
Santa  Cruz,  Mogador,  and  Saily.  In  the  language  of 
the  country  it  is  called  elgrassa.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it  is  a  Thuioy  found  also  by  M.  YahMn  the  king- 
dom  of  Tunis.  It  was  made  known  several  years  ago 
by  Dr  Shaw,  who  named  it  Cjfpressusjructu  quadrival^ 
VI,  Equiseti  instar  articidatu;  but  neither  of  these  learn- 
ed men  was  acquainted  with  the  economical  use  of  this 
tree;  probably  because,  being  not  common  in  the. 
northern  part  of  Barbary,  the  inhabitants  find*  little  ad^ 
▼antage  in  collecting  the  resin  which  exudes  from  it.. 

M.  Schousboe  (a),  who  saw  the  species  oi  thtda  in 
question,  says  that  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet  at  most,  and  that  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches.  It 
distinguishes  itself,  on  the  first  view,  from  the  two  other 
species  of  the  same  geans,  cultivated  in  gardens,  by  hav- 
ing a  very  distinct  trunk,  and  the  figure  of  a  real  tree  ; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  branches  rise  from  the  root, 
which  gives  them  die  appearance  rather  of  bushes.  Its 
branches  also  are  more  articulated  and  brittle.  Its 
dowers,  which  are  not  very  apparent,  show  themselvea- 
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in  April ;  and  the  fruit,  which  are  of  a  spherical  form,  Saudaiacli 
ripen  in  September.  When  a  branch  of  this  tree  is 
held  to  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  interspersed  with  a 
multitude  of  transparent  vesicles  which  contain  the  re-  ^ 
sin.  When  these  vesicles  burst  in  the  summer  months, 
a  resinous  juice  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  as 
is  the  case  in  other  coniferous  trees.  This  resin  is  the 
sandarach,  which  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the- 
country,  and  carried  to  the  ports,  from  which  it  is  trans- 
ported to  Europe.  It  is  employed  in  making  some 
kinds  of  sealing-wax,  and  in  different  sorts  of  varnish. 
In  1793  a  hundred  weight  of  it  cost  in  Morocco  from 
IS  to  13}  piastres,  which  make  from  about  3/.  5s.  to 
3/.  7s.  6d.  sterling.  The  duty  on  exportation  was 
about  7s.  6d.  sterling  per  quintal. 

Sandarach,  to  be  good,  must  be  of  a  bright  yellow  co- 
lour, pure  and  transparent.  It  is  an  article  very  difficult 
to  be  adulterated.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that 
the  Moors  do  not  mix  with  it  too  much  sand.  It  is 
probable  that  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  produces  the  gum 
sandarach  of  Senegal,  whidi  is  exported  in  pretty  coa« 
siderable  quantities. 

Pounded  Sandakacb.  See  Pounce. 
SANDEMANIANS,  m  ecclesiastical  history,  amo^ 
dem  sect  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1728 ;  where  it  is  at  this  time  distinguished  by  the  name. 
c£  GlassUent  after  its  founder  Mr  John  Glass,  who  was  » 
minister  of  the  established  church  in  that  kingdom;  but 
being  charged  with  a  design  of  subverting  the  national' 
covenant,  and  sapping  Sie  foundation  of  all  national 
establishments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  bjr 
the  synod  from  the  church  of  Scotland'.  His  sentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tract  published  at  that  time, 
intitled,  "  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,*^ 
and  preserved  in  the  first  vollime  of  his  works;  In  con* 
sequence  of  Mr  Glass's  expulsion,' his  adherents  formed' 
themselves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  institution' 
and  discipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  first  churches  recorded'  in  the  New  Testament. 
Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Sandeman,  an* 
elder  in  one  of  these  churches  in  Scotland,  published  tt 
series  of  letters  addressed  to- Mr  Hervey,  occasioned  by 
his  Theron  and  Aspasia;  in  which  he*  endeavours  to 
show;  that  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradictory  to  the 
scripture  account  of  it,  and  could  onl}*  serv&to  lead 
men,  professedly  holding  the  doctrines  commonly  called 
CalvinistiCf  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  upon 
their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  acts  of  faith; 
In  these  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove,  that' 
faith  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  assent  to  the- 
divine  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  r  and  he  maintains,  that  the  word- 
Jaithf  or  beUefi  is  constantly  used  by  the  apostles  to  sig- 
nify what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  diiicourse,  viz.  a 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  an^  propo8itmn,and  that  there 
IS  no  difierenoe  between  beheving  any  common  testimo* 
ny,  and  believing  die  apostolfc  testimony,  except  that 
which  results  from  the  nature  of  the  testimony  itself. 
This  lied  the  way  to  a  controversy  among*  those  who. 
were  called  CahinUts^  concerning  the  nature  of  justify* 
ing  faith ;  and  those  who  adopt^  Mc  Saodeman's  no^ 
f    3  Q  tion^ 


(a)  Phjfu  Med.  and  Ecomm.  LUrarjf,  (a  Daoiah  Journal)  for  1799* 
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Sandoma*  |{on  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denoroinatioD  of  Sandema' 
niansj  formed  themselves  into  church  order,  in  strict 
fellowghip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
no  kind  of  communion  with  other  cKurches.  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differ^  from 
other  Christians,  are*  their  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;•  their  love-feasts,  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  consist  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
noon service;  their  kissof  charity  used  on  this  occasion^ 
at  the  admission  of  a  pew  member^  and  at  other  timesy 
when  they  deem  it  to  be  necessary  or  proper ;  their 
weekly  collection  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  8up« 
port  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expenses;  mutual 
exhortation ;  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strang- 
led; washing  each  other's  feet,  the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  lite- 
rally ;  community  of  goods,  so  far  as  that  every  one  is 
to  consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power  as 
liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church;  and  the  un- 
lawfulness of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  by  setting 
them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  and.UDcerViin  use. 
They  alloi^r  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful; 
liut  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  play- 
ing at  cards,  dice,  &c.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of 
elders,  pastors,  or  bishops,  in  each  church ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every  act  of  dis- 
cipline, and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learning,  and 
engagements  in  trade.  Sec  are  no  sufficient  objection  ; 
but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  office;  and  they 
are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  imposition  of  handS|^ 
and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  In  their  dis^ 
cipline  they  are  strict  and  severe ;  and  think  themselves 
obliged  to  separate  from  the  communion  and  worship  of 
all  such  religious  societies  as  appear  to  them  not  to  pro- 
fess the  simple  truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and 
who  do  not  walk  in  ^edience  to  it.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  in  every  church  transaction,  they  esteem  un- 
animity to  6e  absolutely  necessary..  From  this  abstract 
o/  the  account  which  they  have  published  of  their 
tenets  and  practices^  it  does  not  seem  to  be  probable 
ihat  their  number  should  be  very  considerable, 

SANDERS,  a  dye  wood.    See  Saukdkrs. 

SANDIVER,  an  old  name  for  a  whitish  substance 
which  is  thrown  np  from  ihQ.metalj  bs  it  is  called,  of 
which  glass  is  made ;  and,  swimming  on  fts  surface, 
is  skimmed  offi 

Sandiver  is  also  plentifully  ejected  from  volcanoes ; 
some  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others  tinged  bluish  pr 
yellow. 
.  Sandiver  is  said  to  be  detergent,  an4  good  for  foul- 
nesses of  the  skin.    It  ia  also  used  by  gilders. of  iron* 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  mintumror  red  load^nsade  of 
ceruse,  but  much  inferior  to. the  true  minium. 

SA.NDOMTR,  ai  city,  thecapitalof  a  palatinate  of 
the  same  name,  in  Austrian  Poland,  on  the  Vistula. 
The  Swedes  blew  up  the  castle  in  1656  ;  and  here,  in 
1659,  was  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartan  and 
Rjjig^ans.  It  is  84  miles  8Giath*east  of  Cracow.  Lat. 
49.  26.  Long.  20.  10.         *^      ' 

3ANDeR:I€UM,  a  genus  ofplants  bel<mging  to  the 
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decandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uiv 
der  the  23d  order,  I'rikilala:.     See  Botany  Index. 

SANDPU,  or  San  poo,  the  vulgar  name  of  a  river 
in  the  East  Indies,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  < 
world ;  but  it  is  better  known  by  that  of  Burrampooter^ 
Of  this  most  majestic  body  of  waters  we  have  the  fol- 
Idwmg  very  animated  account  in  Maurice's  Indian  An* 
tiquitie^.  *'  An  object  equally  novel  and  grand  now 
claims  our  attention ;  so  novel,  as  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  real  extent  of  its  magnifi« 
cence  bt;fore  the  year  1765,  and  so  awfully  grand,  that 
the  astonished  geographer,  thinking  the  language  of 
prose  inadequate  to  convey  his  conception,  has  had 
recourse  to  the  more  expressive  and  energetic  lan- 
guage of  poetry :  but 

scarce  the  Muse  herself 

Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  mass 
Of  rushing  waters ;  to  whose  dread  expanse,' 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond^rous  length  of  course, 
Our  floods  are  rills. 

**  This  stupendous  object  is  the  B  urrampooter,  a  word 
which  in  Shanscrit  signifies  the  ton  of  Brahma  /  for  no 
meaner  origin  could  be  assigned  to  so  wonderful  a  pro- 
geny. This  supreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers  derives 
Its  source  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain 
from  which  the  Ganges  springs,  and  taking  a  bold 
sweep  towards  the  east,  in  a  line  directly  opposite  to  the 
course  of  that  river^  washes  the  vast  country  of  Tibet, 
where,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  is  denominated  Sanpoo, 
or  the  river.  Wmding  with  a  rapid  current  through 
Tibet,  and,  for  many  a  league,  amidst  dreary  deserts 
and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  it  wa- 
ters the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Lassa,  the  residence 
of  the  grand  Lama;  and  then  deviating  with  a  come- 
tary  irregularity,  from  an  east  to  a  south-east  course, 
the  mighty  toanderer  approaches  within  200  miles  of  the 
western  frontiers  of  the  vast  empire  of  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direct  path  to.  the  ocean  lay  through 
the  gulf  of  Siam ;  but  with  a  desultory  course  peculuir 
to  itself,  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west  through  Assam, 
and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-east  quarter.  Circling 
round  the  Western  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains,  the. 
Burrampooter  now  takes  a  southern  direction ;  and  for 
60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  sister  in  point 
of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magnitude,  glides 
majestically  along  in  a  stream  which  is  regularly  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide,  and,  but  for  its  freshness,  Mr 
Rennel  ^ys,  might  pass  for  an  arm  of  the  sea*  About 
40  miles  from  the  ocean  these  mighty  rivers  unite  their 
streams ;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  their 
junction  was  formerly  higher  up,  and  that  the  accumu* 
lation  of  two  such  vast  bodies  of  water,  scooped  out  the 
amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake.  Their  present  con^ 
flux  is  below  Luckipoor;  and  by  that  confluence  a  body 
of  fresh  running  water  is  produced,  hardly  equalled,  and 
not  exceeded^  either  in  the  old  or  the  new  hemisphere. 
1^0  stupendous  is  that  body  of  water,  that  it  has  formed 
a  gulf  of  such  extent  as  to  contain  islands  that  rival  our 
Isle  of  Wight  in  size  and  fertility ;  and  with  such  re- 
sistless violence  does  it  rush  into  the  ocean,  that  in 
the  rainy  season  the  sea  itself,  or  at  least  its  surface, 
is  perfectly  fresh  for  many  leagues  out. '' 

STANDS,  GooDWXK,  orCToifom^  aretiangerous  samt 
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banks  lying  off  the  .eoast  of  Kent  in  England. 

zCent 

"^  SANDWICH)  A  tqwB  oirHent,  and  one  of  the 
cinque  porU,  having:  th»  title  pi  an  eurldom.  It  com- 
asted  of  1399  liousei  in  180JU  most  of  ihem  old,  and 
built  with  wood,.thaugh  ther^  iu*e  a  few  new  ones  bntk 
with  brick  and.flinU.  The  town  is  walled. round,  and 
also  fortified  with  ditches  and  ramparts ;  but  the  walls 
are  much  decayed,  on  account  of  the  harboiir  beittg 
so  choked  up  with  sand  that  a  ship  of  IQO  tons  buA- 
tben  cannoi  get  in.  The  number  of  inhfd>itaiits,  ^- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1801,  was  6506 ;  but  in  the 
census  for  1811,  the  number,  given  is  27S5,  which  is 
probably  an  error.     £:  Long.  L  20.  N«  I^.  51 .  20s 

&4N»mi€a  Islands  J  a  group,  of  islands  in  the  South 
sea,  lying  near  New  Ireland^  were4uaoBg'the:laBt  disco*- 
▼eries  of  Captain  Cook,  who-sanamed  Uiem  in  honour 
of  the  earl  of  Sandwich^;  under  whose  adniinktradjan 
thesedispoveriefrweremade.    They  consist  of  1 1  island*, 
extending  in  latitude  from. IS. 54.  to  22. 15.  N.  and  in 
longitude  from  150. 54.  to  16a  24.  W.    They  are  calU 
ed.by  the  natives  Owhthbb,  Mowes,  Ranai,  Mo^ 
rotoiy  Tahoorowa,  Woaboo,  Atooi,  Neekeeheou^ 
Oreehoua,  MoroHrmei  and  Tahoora,  aU  inhabited  ex« 
cept  the  two  last.    An  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order,  ia 
their  proper  places  in  this  work.    The  climate  of  these 
isbuids  di&rs  very  little  from  that  of  the  West  Indies  in 
the  same  latitude,  tiboughperhi^  more  ten4>erate;  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  those  violent  winds  and  hurricanes, 
which  render  the  stormy  months  in  the  West  ladies  so 
dr^adfiil.     There  is  also  more  rain  at  the  Sandwich 
isles,  where  th^  mountainous  parts  being  generally  en- 
veloped in  a  eioud,  successive  showers  fall  in  the  inland 
parts,  with  fine  weather,  and  a  clear  sky,  on  the  sea 
shore.     Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  those  inconveniences,  to 
which  many  tropical  countries  are  subject,  either  from 
heat  or  moisture,  are  expmenced  h«re.     The  winds,  in 
the  winter  months,  are  generally  from  east-south-«ast  to 
north-east.     The  v(^getable  productions  are  nearly  tlie 
same  as  those  of  the  other  islands  in  this  ocean ;  but  the 
taro  root  is  here  of  a  superior  quality.     The  bread-fruit 
trees  thrive  not  in  such  abundance  as  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quantity  of  irult. 
The  sugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unusual  size,  some  of  them 
measuring  1 1  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and 
having  14  feet  eatable.    There  is  also  a  root  of  a  brown 
colour,  shaped  like  a  yam,  and  from  six  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  sweet,  of  a  pleasant 
taste,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  sugar.     The 
quadrupeds  are  confihed  to  the  three  usual  sorts,  hogs, 
dogs,  and  rats.     The  fowls  are  also  of  the  common 
sort;  and  the  birds  are  beautiful  and  numerous,'  though 
not  various.     Goats,  pigs,  and  European  seeds;  were 
lefl  by  Captaiu  Cook ;  but  the  possession  of  the  goats 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in 
irhich  the  breed  was  entirely  destroyed.     The  inhabi* 
tants  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race  that  possesses  the 
isbinds  south  of  the  equator ;  and  in  their  persons,  lan- 
guage, custom?,  and  manners,  approach  neaser  to  the 
New  Zealanders  than  to  their  less  distant  neighbours, 
either  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands.     Tliey  are  in 
general  about  the  middle  size,  ^nd  well  made ;  they 
walk  very  gracefully,  run  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of 
bearing  very  graat  fatigue.    Many  of  both  sexes  have 


fine  <qpen  'countenances  ^  and  the  women  in  pailicular  SHMtb. 
•have  good  eyes  and  teeth,  with  a  sw^tn^ss  and  sensibl-  \     ^    /^ 
f  .lity-oftooki  that  render  tb^mjirery;ei)gaging.     There  is 
Q\x^  peculiarity, '  cbarapterisUc  of;  every  ;piut  of  these 
islapds,:thiat  evfsn  jn  the  handsomest  fao^^  there  is  a  ful- 
ness o£  the  QOfitril,  without  |iny  flatnesi^  or  spreading  of 
-the  nose.     They  suffer  their  beards  jto  grow,  and  wear 
their  hair  aftei^  various  fashions.   The  dress  9f  iM>th  mea 
and  women  nearly  resemble  those  of  Ne^w,  Zealand,  and 
both  sexes  wear  necklaces  of  small  variegated  shells* 
iTattowing  the  body  is  practised  by  every  colony  of  this 
nation.     The  .bands  and  arms  of  the  womien  are  also 
•very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have  the  singular  custom 
cf  iattowing  the  lip  of  the  tongue.     Like  the  New  Zea- 
Janders,  they:  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  toge- 
ther in  villages,  containing  from  .100  to  200  houses,    > 
built  pretty  closely  together,  without  any  order,  and 
baving  a  winding  path  between  them.     They  are  g^ 
nerally  flanked,  towards  the  sea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are.  meant  both  for  shelter  and  defence.     These 
wails  consist  of  loose  stones,  and  the  inabitants  are  very 
.dexterous  in  shifting  them  suddenly  to  such  places  as 
the  direction  of  the  attack  may  require.    In  the  sides  of 
the  bilk,  or  surrounding  eminences,  they  have  also  little 
boles,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  also  secured 
by*  a  fence  of  the  same  kind*     They  serve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  single  person^against  several  assailants.    Their  houses 
are  of  different  sizes,  some  of  tliem  being  large  and  com- 
modious, from  40  to-  50  feet  long,  and  from  20  to  SO 
broad;  while  others  are  mere  hoyels.     The  food  of  the 
lower-class  consists  principally  offish  and  vegetables,  to 
which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the  flesh  of  dogs 
and  hogs.     The  manner  of  spending  their  time  admits 
of  little  variety.     They  rise  with  the  sun,  and,  af^cr  ea- 
joying  the  cool  6i  the  evening,  retire  .to  rest,  a  few  hours 
after  sunset.     The  making  o^  canoes,  mats,  &c.  forms 
the  occupations  of  the  men ;  the  women  are  employed 
in  naanufacturing  cIotK,  and  the  servants  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fishing..  Their  idle  ho.ura 
are  filled  up  with  various  amusements,  such  as  dancing 
boxing,  wrestling,  &c.     Their  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  South- 
sea  isUmds.     Their  plantations,  which  are  spread  over 
the  whole  sea-coast,  consist  of  the  taro,  or  eddy-root> 
and  sweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of  the  cloth-trees  set  in 
rows,     llie  bottoms  of  their  canoes  are  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and 
brought  to  a  point  at  each  end.     The  sides  consifit  or 
three  boards,  each  about  an  inch  thick,  neatly  fitted 
and  lashed  to  the  bottom  part.     Some  of  their  double 
canoes  measure  70  feet.iii.  length,  three  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.     Their  cordage,  fish« 
hooks,  and  fishing-tackle,  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
the  other  islands.    Among  their  arts  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  of  making  salt,  which  they  have  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  a  good  quality.    Their  instruments  of  war 
are  spears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  slings ;  and  for  defen- 
sive armour  they  wear  strong  mats,  which  are  not  easily 
penetrated  by  such  weapons  as  theirs.     As  the  islands 
are  not  united  under  one  sovereign,  wars  are  frequent 
among  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which,  according  to 
the  proportion  assigned  to  each  island,  does  not  exceed 
400;000.    The  same  system  of  subordination  prevails 
aQ  2 
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/andiricfa  here  as  at  the  bOier  islands,  the  same  absolute  autho- 
&uiJuiii».  "^  ®"  ^®  P**^*^  ^^  ^®  chiefs,  and  the  same  unresist- 
ril  ing  submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  go- 
'  yemraent  is  likewise  monarchical  and  hereditary.  At 
Owhyhee  there  is  a  regular  society  of  priests  living  by 
themselves,  and  distinct  in  all  respects  from  the  rest 
of  the  people.  Human  sacrifices  are  here  frequent ; 
not  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  signal 
enterprise,  but  the  death  of  every  considerable  chief 
calls  for  a  repetition  of  these  horrid  rites.  Notwith- 
standing the  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook,  who  was  here  murdered  through  sudden  resent* 
ment  and  "violence,  Aey  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
most  mild  and  a£Rsctionate  disposition.  They  live  in 
the  utmost  harmony  and  friendship  with  each  other ; 
and  in  hospitality  to  -strangers  they  are.  not  exceeded 
even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  Friendly  Islands.  Their 
natural  capacity  seems,  in  no  respect,  below  the  com* 
mon  standard  of  mankind ;  and  their  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manufactures^ 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  their  si- 
tuation, and  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy. 
SANDYS,  I^R  Edwin,  second  son  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  about  1561,  and 
educated  at  Orford  under  Mr  Richard  Hooker,  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  In  1581  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  travelled 
into  foreign  countries ;  and,  upon  his  return,  grew  fa- 
mous for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While  he  was 
at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  tract,  published  uhderthe  tide 
of  EuropeB  Speculum.  In  1602,  he  resigned  his  pre- 
bend ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by  Kiqg 
James  I.,  who  employed  him  in  several  important  affairs. 
He  was  dexterous  in  any  great  employment,  and  a 
good  patriot.     However,  opposing  die  court  with  vi- 

tour  in  the  parliament  field  in  1621,  he,  with  Mr  Sel- 
en,  was  committed  to  custody  for  a  month.  He  died 
in  1629,  having  beoueatlied  1500^.  to  the  university  of 
Oi^ford,  for  the  enaowment  of  a  metaphysical  lecture* 
.  Sandys,  Gedrge,  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed- 
win, and  youngest  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  was  bom 
in  1577.  He  was  a  very  accomplishea  man;  tra- 
velled over  several  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East ;  and 
published  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1615. 
Jie  made  an  elegant  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor* 
phoses ;  and  composed  some  poetical  pieces  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  dmes  of  their  being 
written,  lie  also  paraphrased  the  Psalms ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  a  Translation,  with  notes,  of  one  Sa- 
cred Drama,  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the 
title  of  Christus  Pattens;  on  which,  and  Adamiu  Exul^ 
and  MaseniuSf  is  founded  Lauder*8  impudent  charge 
of  plagiarism  against  our  immortal  Milton.  Our  au- 
thor became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  'to  Charles  I., 
and  died  in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  15  degrees  18  mi- 
nutes north  latitude,  has  lately  been  fortified  by  the 
Spaniards,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Musquito- 
men,  logwood-cutters,  and  bay-men.  It  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  with  safe  anchorage  from  the  nordi  and 
east  winds,  in  eight  fathoms  water. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  die  animal  ceconomy,  die 

conversion  of  the  chyle  into  true  blood.    See  Blood. 

SANGUINARIA,  Blood-wort,  agenus  of  plants 


belongbg  to  the  polyandria  class,  and  in  the  natond  Stag 
methc^  ranking  under  the  27th  order,  Rhs^de^,  See  'j 
Botany  Index.  The  Indians  paint  themselves  yellow  g^^^ 
with  the  juice  of  these  plants.  .     . 

SANGUISORBA,  Greater  wild  Burnet,  a^^ 
^nus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class,  and 
m  the  natural  method  nmking  under  the  54th  order, 
MuceilanecB.  See  Botany  Index.  The  cultivadon 
of  this  plant  has  been  gready  recommended  as  food  for 
catde.    See  Burnet,  Agriculture  Index. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  Zvm)^ Mn,  which  signifies  a  council  or  assembly  of 
persons  sitdng  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  thenadon,  assembled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  deter- 
mine the  most  important  imirs  both  of  their  church 
and  state.  This  council  consisted  of  seventy  senators. 
The  room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which 
was  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within ;  that  is, 
one  semicircle  was  within  the  compass  of  the  temple; 
the  other  semicircle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without, 
for  the  senators  to  sit  in ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any 
one  to  sit  down  in  the  temple*  The  Nasi,  or  prince 
of  the  sanhedrim,  sat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  having  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his 
sub-deputy  on  his  left.  The  other  senators  were 
ranged  in  order  on  each  side. 

llie  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  sanhedrim  has  always 
subsisted  in  their  nadon  frcmi  the  time  of  Moses  down 
to  the  destrucdon  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They 
date  the  establishment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wilderness,  some  time  aA»r  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514. 
Moses,  being  discouraged  by  the  condnual  murmurings 
of  the  Israelites,  addressed  himself  to  God,  and  desir- 
ed to  be  relieved,  at  least,  from  some  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  government.  Tlien  4he  Lord  said  to  him, 
*^  Gather  unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  offi- 
cers over  them ;  and  bring  them  unto  die  tabernacle 
of  the  congregadon,  that  they  may  stand  there  with 
thee :  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
will  put  it  upon  them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself 
alone. "  The  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out  his  spirit 
upon  these  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophesy, 
and  have  not  ceased  from  that  dme.  The  sanhedrim 
was  composed  of  70  counsellors,  or  rather  72,  six  oat 
of  each  tribe ;  and  Moses,  as  president,  made  up  the 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
the  judges  of  the  sanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat- 
tempted  by  the  pardsans  of  this  opinion.  They  find  a 
proof  where  others  cannot  so  much  as  perceive  any  ap« 
pearance  or  shadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  consulted 
in  many  places  of  his  commentaries,  and  in  his  first 
book  Dejure  belli  ei  pacisy  c.  S.  art.  20.  and  Selden  de 
SynedriU  veterum  Hebneorum.  Also,  Calniet's  Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hd)rews, 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers. 

As  to  the  personal  qualificadons  of  the  judges  of  this 
bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  priests  or  Levites,  or 
out  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the 
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JMfemJttser  ianhedrim,  which  consisted  only  of  28  fudges.^     lime  of  their  utter  extiDction 
■"•"       Thej  were  to  be  skilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 

written.   They  were  obliged  to  study  magic,  diTination, 

fortune-telling,  physicy  astrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan- 
guages. The  Jews  say^  they  were  to  know  to  the  num- 
ber of  70  tongues ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 

tonfgues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 

and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.    Eunuchs  were 

excluded  from  the  sanhedrim  because  of  their  cruelty, 

usurers,  decrepid  persons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 

auch  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  those  that  bad 

brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon- 
houses,  and  those  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 

the  sabbatical  year.    Some  also  exclude  the  high-priest 

and  the  king,  because  of  their  toe  great  power ;  but 

others  will  nave  it,  that  the  kings  always  presided  in 

the  sanhedrim,  while  diere  were  any  kings  m  Israel. — 

Lastly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  san- 
hedrim should  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handsome  person, 

and  of  considerable  fortune.  We  speak  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending 

to  warrant  their  opmions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  sanhedrim  was  vastly  ex- 
tensive.   This  council  decided  such  causes  as  were 

brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 

courts.  The  king,  the  high-priest,  the  prophets,  were 

under  its  jurisdiction.    If  the  king  offended  against  the 

law  3  for  example,  if  he  married  above  18  wives,  if  he 

kept  too  many  horses,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 

aftd  dilver,  the  sanhedrim  had  him  stripped  and  whipped 

in  their  presence.     But  whipping,  they  say,  among 

the  Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious ;  and  the  king 

bore  this  correction  by  way  of  penance,  and  himself 

made  choice  of  the  person  tiiat  was  to  exercise  this  dis- 
cipline over  him.  Also  the  general  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion were  brought  before  the  sanhedrim.    The  right  of 

judging  in  capital  cases  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this  . 

sentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 

but  in  the  hall  called  Laachat-haggtudih,  or  the  hall 

paved  toith  simes^  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ai^(W?k» 

or  pavement,  mentioned  in  John  xix.  1 8.    From  whence 

it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 

hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  Uken  out 

of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  destruction  of  their 

temple,andthreeyear8  before  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 

of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimonv.    As  soon  as  the 

people  were  in  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  the 

sanhedrimfoUowed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  succeAci.^ 

sively  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  at  Nob,  " 

at  Gibeon  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom ;  and,  lastly,  it 

was  settled  at  Jerusalem,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

During  tlie  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.    After 

the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerusalem  to 

the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Assassins.   Then  finding  that 

these  profligate  wretches,  whose  number  increased 

every  day,  sometimes  escaped  punishment  by  favour 

of  the  president  or  judges,  it  was  removed  to  Haneth, 

which  were  certain  abodes  situated,  as  the  rabbins 

tell  uSf  upon  the  mountain  of  the  temple.    From 

thence  they  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 

withdrawingtth^nselves  by  degrees  from  the  temple. 

Afterwards  they  remqved  to  Jamia,  thence  to  Jericho, 

to  Uzsah,  to  Seph^nfaim,  to  Bethsanim,  to  Sephorit, 

last  of  all  to  Imkciasi  where  they  continued  to  the 
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And  this  is  the  ac-^^|»J«^ 
count  the  Jews  themselves  give  us  of  the  sanhedrim*     ^^^'T^^^ 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all  this.  •' 
Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  sanhedrim  not 
till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Josephus,  erected  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci- 
ties of  Judea ;  at  Jerusalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  city  of  Ga- 
lilee. Grotius  places  the  origin  of  the  sanhedrim  under 
Moses,  as  the  rabbins  do ;  but  he  makes  it  determine 
at  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign.  Mr  Bisnage  at 
first  thought  that  the  sanhedrim  began  under  Gabinius ; 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabeus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  see,  indeed,  under 
Jonathan  Maccabseus,  ( 1  Mace.  xii.  6.)>  m  the  year 
8860,  that  the  senate  with  the  high-priest  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Romans.  The  Rabbins  say,  that  Alexan- 
der Jannacus,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  As- 
monseans,  appeared  before  the  sanhedrim,  and  claimed 
a  right  of  sitting  there,  whether  the  senators  would  or 
not.  Josephua  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
senate,  where  he  appeared.  It  must  be  therefore  ac- 
knowledged, that  die  sanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gospel  and  from  the  Acts.  Jesus  Christ 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  distinguishes  two  tribunals.— 
**  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ; "  this,  they  say. 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  28  judges.  **  And  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council ; "  that  is,  of  the  great  sanhedrim,  which  had 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  at  least  generally,  and  be- 
fore this  right  was  taken  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurisdiction  of'^the  council  of  28  extend- 
ed to  life  and  death  also  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  - 
sanhedrim  was  superior  to  this  council.  See  also 
Mark  xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  xv.  1. ;  Luke  xxii.  52,  66* ; 
John  xi.  47. ;  Acts  iv.  15.  v.  21.  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  synedrion  or  sanhedrim. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  sanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty ;  for  the  coun- 
cil of  the  70  elders  established  by  Moses  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  understand  by  the  name  of  sanhedrim. 
Besides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  establishment 
subsisted  either  under  Joshua,  the  jud^,  or  the  kings. 
We  find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time 
of  Jonathan  Maccabseus.  The  tribunals  erected  by 
Gabinius  were  very  different  from  the  sanhedrim, 
>hich  was  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed 
at  Jerusalem;  whereas  Gabinius  established  five  at 
five  different  cities.  Lastly,  It  is  certaha  that  thia 
senate  was  in  being  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
the  Jews  themselves  inform  us  Uiat  they  had  no  longer 
then  the  power  of  Jife  and  death  (John  xviii.  81.) 

S  AN  J  ACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdistan,  or 
Persian  mountains,  subsisting  chie^  by  plunder,  and 
the  scanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country*  "  They  were  much  reduced  (says  Mr  Ives) 
by  the  late  bashaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  pursued 
them  in  person  to  their  subterranean  retreats,  and  de- 
stroyed many  by  the  sword,  and  carried  off  great  num- 
bers of  prisoners,  who  were  sold  for  slaves.  "  Notwith- 
standing this  check,  in  the  year  1758,  they  again  be- 
eame  so  daring  that  they  would  attack  caravans  of  700 
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m^n,  and  sometimes  carry  all  off.  They  are  said  to 
be  worshippers  of  the  evil  principle. 

SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  usually  called  Porto 
Rico,  one  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  Spain, 
is  situ^ited  in  aboiit  18.  N.  Lat.  and  between  65,  36. 
and  67*  45.^.  Long,  and  is  about  40  leagues  )ong  and 
20  broad.  THe  island  is  beautifully  .diversified  wiUi 
ivogds,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  springs  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
^leadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running 
from  east  to  west,  and  has  a  harbour  so  spacious  that 
the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  it  with  safety.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  inhabited  by  400,000 
or  500,000  people,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  extirpat- 
ed by  its  merciless  conquerors.  Raynal  says,  that  its 
whole  inhabitants  amount  at  present  only  to  1500  Spa- 
niards, Mestoes,  and  Mulattoes,  and.about  3000  negroes. 
Thus  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  West  Indies  has 
been  depopulated  by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated 
by  the  indolence,  of  its  possessors.  But  it  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Providence,  who  seldom  permits  flagrant 
(:rimes  to  pass  unpunished,  that  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness should  be  uniform  consequences  of  oppression. 

SANICULA,  Sanicle,  or  Self-heal,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class,  and  in  th^ 
natural  method  ranking  und^r  the  45th  order,  Ufnbfsl' 
laid.     See  Botany  Indejc. 

]  SANIES,  in  Medidn^t  a  serous  putrid  matter,  is* 
suing  from  wounds.  It  di&rs  from  pu8»  which  is 
thicker  and  whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS,  James,  in  Latin  Actius  Cin- 
eenis  Sannazarius,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  145S.  He  by  his  wit  ing];atiated 
bimself  into  the  favour  of  King  Frederic  ;  and,  when 
that  prince  was  dethi;oned,  attended  him  into  Francei 
where  he  staid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1504.  Sapnazarius  then  returned  into  Italy^ 
where  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly  to  Latin  and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and 
facetious  humour  made  him  sought  for  by  all  compa- 
but  he  was  so  afflicted  at  the  news  that  Phiili- 
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nies ; 

bert  prince  of  Orapge,  general  of  the  emperors  army, 
bad  demolished  his  country-house,  that  it  threw  him 
into  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  said> 
tltat  being  informed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that 
the  prince  of  Orange,  was  kUled  in  battle,  he  called 
out,  '*  I.  shall  die  contentedr  since  Mars  has  punish^ 
this  barbarous  enemy  of  the  Muses.  **     He  wrote  a 
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18  rtorth  latit^de.    It  is  about  c^hteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  three  to'  fqur  ia^readth.     In  1643 
it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  English,  who  soon  be-  ^TIJJJ 
came  ene.niies  to  each  other  ;  and  in  1650  were  both^^i^ 
driven  out  by  1200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  the  £<ui 
five  ships.     The  triumph  of  these  lasted' but  a  few""^.''''^ 
months.     The  remains  of  that  nvimerous  body,  which  ^J^^ 
were  left  for  the  defence  of  the,  island,  surrendered  p.  89a. 
without  resistance  to  160  French,  who  had  einbarke^j^ 
in  1651,  from  St  Christopher's,  to  make  t&emselves 
masters  of  the  island. 

These  new  inhabitants  lost  no  time  in  making  them- 
selves  acquainted  with  a  country  so  m,uch  disputed.  On 
a  soil,  in  other  respects  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  size,  which,  gliding  gently  almost 
ph  a  level  with  the  sea  through  a  &t  coi^try,  ifucaisfaed 
only  a  brackish  water.  Two  or  three  springs,  which 
they  found  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  island,  inade  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defect.  The  wells  were  for  th^ 
most  part  dry.  The  construction  of  reservoirs  required 
time.  Nor  was  the  cliniatc  more  inviting  to  the  n^fw 
inhabitants.  The  island  being  flat,  an|d  covered  wkh 
pld  trees,  scarcely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poisonous  vapours  with  vhich.iM  mo- 
rales clogged  the  atmosphere*  There  w:as  bu^  oue  re- 
medy for  this  inconvenience  ;  w:hi/ch  was  to  bum  the 
woods.  The  French  set  fire  to  th^m  without  delay ; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  ships,,  beqaioje  ^peQt^tors 
frpm  the  sea,  for  several  montl^,  of  tl^  confiagratioi|i 
they  had  raised  in  the  island.  As  soon  as  tbe  flatoe* 
were  extinguished,  they  went  on  shpre  again. 

They  found  the  soil  fertile  beyond  belief %. ..  Tobaccoi 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  ^d  sugar,  flourished  equal! j 
in  it.  So japid  was  Uie  progress  of  Mus  colony,,  that 
Ip.  1 1  years  from,  its  commencement  there  w^r^  upon  it 
822  white  persons,  with  a  proportionable  ouvber  of 
slaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing  to  prosperity,  whca 
such  obstacles  weire  thrown  in  the  wuj  of  its  activity  as' 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  sudden  as  its 
rise.  In  1696  tliere  were  np  more  than  147  men,  with 
tlieir  wiyes  and  children,  and  628  blacks  remaining ; 
and  these  were  transported  to  St  Qomingo. 

Some  obscuf  e  iudividuals,  some  writers  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  government,  wit])  their  secret  nego« 
tiations,  with  the  character  of  their  ministers,  with  the 
interests  of  the  protectors  and  the  protected ;  who  flat- 
ter themselves  that  they  can  discern  the  reason  of  eveBts 
amongst  a  multitude  c^  important  or  friyolous  causes, 


great  number,  of  Italian  and  Latin  poems :  among  those   J0^^  °uiy  ^^^.  equally  occasioned  them;  who  do  not 
^  .  .  [^f*^nconcei 


in  Latin,  his  De  Partu  Firginis  and  Eclogues  are  chi( 
ly  esteemed ;  and  tl^e  most  celebrated  of  his  Italian 
pieces  is  his  Arcadia,  / 

SANSANDING,  a  town  in  Africa,  situated  near 
t)ie  bapks  of  the  Niger,  in  N.  Lat.  14''  24',  ancl  2"^  23' 
W.  Long.  It  is  inhabited  by  Mooned  Negroes  to 
the  number  of  from  eight  tpJ^^/iitjjilSusand.  The  Ne- 
groes are  kind,  hQspitatfle,.an|&tredulous;  the  Mctors 
^rpf  at  Sans^ding,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  interior 
part^  of  Africa,  fanati^^,  bigotted,  and  cruel. 

SANTA  Cruz,  a  lac|te  island  in  the  South  sea,  and 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  those  of  Solpipon, 
being  about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long. 
130.  0.    S.  Lat.  10.  21. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  St  Croix,  a  small  and  unhealthy 
i^Iandj.  sitinttcid  in  ^o.ut  64,de§rees  west  longitude  aud 


iceive,  that  among  all  these  causes  the  most  natural 
may  possibly  be  the  farthest  from  the  truth ;  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro- 
found attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  i£  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  die  hehn  of  the  state, 
and  had  assisted  at  tbe  council  of  kings ;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  tlian  in  thoseqircumstancesin  which  they 
display  some  share  of  penetration ;  writers  as  absurd  in 
the  praises  as  in  theblame  whidi  they  bestow  upon  na* 
tio^s,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  ministerial  operations :  these. idle  dreamers,  iil 
a  wordy  who  think  they  are  persons  pfimportance,  be^ 
cause  their  attention  is  always  engsMLtn  matters  of 
consequence,  being  convinced  that  Courts  afe  olwayi 
governed  in  their  decisions  by  th6*n^b  comprehensive 
views  of  profouocl  polity,  have  supB0Be<l*that  the  court 
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t^nu  of  VerBailles  had  neglected  Santa  Cru$,  merely  because 
'^^  they  wished  to  abandon  the  small  islands  in  order  to 
''  '  '  unite  all  their  streiigth,  industry  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones ;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  This  deter- 
mination arose  from  the  farorers  bf  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade,  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimentlil  to  their  interests.  The  spi- 
rit of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com- 
merce ;  it  hath  destroyed  the  source  from  whence  it 
sprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  when  it  was  sold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  80,750/.  Soon  af^er,  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortress  of  Christianstadt.  Then 
It  was  that  this  northern  power  seemed  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  she  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclusive  privileges.  In- 
dustrious people  of  all  sects,  particularly  Moravians, 
strove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lonists and  their  oppressors,  but  without  success.  The 
^two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  struggle  of  animosity, 
•  ^  not  of  industry.  At  length,  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expected  from  its  constitution, 
purchased,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  efiects  of  the 
company.  The  price  was  fixed  at  4*12,500/.  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  ujpon  the  treasury,  bearing  interest.  From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  island  was  opened  to  all  th« 
iubjects  of  the  Danish  dominicms.  Of  345  plantations^ 
which  were  seen  at  Santa  Crux,  150  were  covered  with 
sugar  canes,  and  every  habiUtioa  is  limited  to  3000 
Danish  feet  in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth.  It  is  in- 
habited by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244»  slaves,  and  by 
155  freedmen. 

Savta  Cruzy  in  Teneriffe.     See  Tenxxivfi. 

Santa  Cruz^  a  town  of  Africa^  on  the  coast  of  Bmr* 
bary ,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdbm  of  Mo^ 
rocco,  with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  Moors  took  it 
from  the  Portuguese  in  1536.  It  is  seated  at  the  ex< 
tremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer«  W. 
Lohg.  10.  7.  N.  Lat.  3a  88. 

Savta  Cruz  de  la  Sierra^  a  town  of 'South  Americai 
and  capiul  of  a  pr6vince  of  that  name  in  Pera,>  and  in 
the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  witb  a  bishop'-^  see.  It 
ia  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  rooimtain,  in  a  countijr 
abounding  in  g€k>d  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapy.  W. 
Long. '59.  35.  S.  Lat.  20.  40^ 

Santa  Fe  de  BwsUty  a  towtr-  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  N^w  urknada,  with*  an  archbishop's  see, 
9  $upreoa'e  co^rt  of  justice*  and  an  university. 

The  city  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  st^ep  and  cold< 
niountain,  at«the  entrance  of  a  vast  and  superb  plain. 
In  1774  it  contained  1770  houses,*  3246  families,  and 
16,233  inhabitants.  Population  must  necessarily  in*-: 
creaselhere,  sinoeit  is  theseat  of  government,  theplace. 
where  the  coin  is  stritken,  the  sUple  of  trade;  and  last- 
ly, since  it  is  the  residencieof  an  archbishop,  whose  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  ektends  over  31  Spanish  villages, 
whicharecalled  towns;  over  195  Indian' colonies,  aa-. 
denCly  subdued ;  and  over  28  missions^establifthed  in 
roddeiti  times.  Thix  archbishop  hath  lUcewisCt  as  me- 
tropolitan, asortof  Inspection  over  tbediocesesof  Quito,' 
of  Panama^  of  Carmccisr,  <of  St  Martha,  and  of  CaHha- 
^^ena.  II  is  by  this,  last  place,  though  at*  the  distance  of 
100  lea|^,  and  by  Ihe  river  M^alena,  that  SanU' 
Te  keeps  up  ita  commudidBticttft  with  Eut^pe;    Theite 
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are  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city.    W, 
Long.  60.  5.  N.  Lat.  3.  58. 

S  A  NT  ALUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
X)ctandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SANTA  REN,  a  handsome  town  of  Portugal,  la 
Estremadura,  seated  oil  a  mountain  bear  the  river  Tajo, 
55  miles  N.  E.  from  Lisbon,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in 
wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  They  get  in  their- harvest  here 
two  months  after  they  have  sown  their  com.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  in  1447.  The  population  ia  esti- 
mated at  8000.     W.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  89.  15. 

SANTA UGUSTINE.     See  Augustinx. 

SANTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritories in  Westphalia.  It  is  seated  on  the  Rhine, 
\S  miles  S.  E.  from  Cleves.  It  has  a  handsome  church 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics*  whterein  is  an 
hnage  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  is  pretended  per- 
forms a  great  ooany  miracles.  Here  the  fine  walks 
begin  that  run  as  far  as  Wesel,  from  whidi  it  is  fivo 
miks'  distant  to  the  north-west.  E.  Long.  6.  33. 
N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  the  former  name  of  a  small  territory 
of  France,  in  Picxrdy ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cam* 
bresis,  on  the  east  by  Vermandois,  on  the  west  by  Amie- 
nois,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL,  or  rather  Santexii.,  John  BAPTist 
n^y  in  Latin  SamtoUtu  Victorinus^  nn  excellent  Latin 
poet,  wajl  bom  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finished  his 
studies  in  Lbuis  the  Great* s  college,  he  applii^  him- 
self endrely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  verse  the 
praises  of  several  great  men;  by  which  he  acquired 
universal  applause.  He  enrich^  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
public  fountains,  ai^d  the  mbnubents  consecrated  to 
posterity.  At  length,  some  new  hymkis  being  to  be 
composed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuif 
his  brother,  and  M\  Bossuet,  persuaded  him  to  under- 
take that  work ;  and  he  succeeded  in  it  with  thegfreatest 
applause.  On  which  the  ord^r  of  Clugny  desiring  him 
to  compose  some  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with' 
their  request ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  pension.  San* 
teuil  was  caressed  by  all  the  leaftied  men  of  his  time ; 
fvnd  had  for  his  admirers  the  tw6  princes  of  Cond6, 
the  father  and  son,  from  whom  he  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  also  gave>  him  a  proof  of  his 
esteem,  .by  bestowing  a  pension  opon  him.  He  At- 
tended the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  weiit  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  stdtes  df  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  died  there  in  1697,  as  he  iTas  preparing 
to  return  to  Paris.  Besides  his  Latin  hymns,  he^Tfbte 
a  great  number  of  Latin  Poems,  which  hlive  aU  the' fire 
and  marks  of  genius  discoverable  in  the  wdf*ks-of  great 
poets. 

to  Santeuil  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  chUrcb-^ 
hymnSy  vsjabove  mentioned.  Santeuil  reitd  the' verses 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  hisaven  with  all  the  agi- 
tations of  a  demoniac.  Despreaux  sidd  he  v^aa  the 
devil  whom  God  compelled  to  prkise  saititfer.  He  was 
among  the  number  of  poets  whosc^geniufi  iM  Bh  impe- 
tuous aa  his  muse  wax  decent. 

La  Bruyere-  hax  painted  the  chfmidtl^  df  thti'singu- 
lar  and'  inUy  original' po^  in  th#  ittMt  lilF\%  colours,    j 
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Santeuil  "  Image  a  man  of  great  felicity  of  temper,  complai- 
Saone.  ^°^  *"^  docile,  in  ail  instant  violent,  choleric,  passion- 
.  ^  *  .ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  simple,  credulous,  play- 
ful,  volatile,  puerile ;  in  a  word,  a  child  in  gray  hairs : 
but  let  him  collect  hhnself,  or  rather  call  forth  his  in- 
terior genius,  I  venture  to  say,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,  what  sallies!  what  elevation !  what  images! 
what  latinity !  Do  you  speak  of  one  and  tlie  same  per- 
son, you  will  ask  ?  Yes,  of  the  same ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  shrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon  the 
ground,  he  roars,  he  storms;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
tempest,  a  flame  issues  that  shines,  that  rejoices.  With- 
out a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks  like  a  wise 
man^  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way ;  and,  in  an 
idiotic  manner,  rational  and  sensible  things.  It  is  asto- 
nishing to  find  good  sense  disclose  iuelf  from  the  bosom 
of  bui&>onery,  accompanied  with  grimaces  and  contor- 
tions. What  shall  I  say  more  ?  He  does  and  he  says 
better  than  he  knows.  These  are  like  two  souls  that 
are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which  have  each 
their  turn  and  separate  functions.  *' 

8 ANTILLANE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 

province  of  Asturias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.     It  is 

seated  on  the  sea-coast,  55  miles  east  of  Oviedo,  and 

200  north-west  of  Madrid.    W.  Long.  4.  2.  N«  Lat. 

^  43.23. 

SANTOLINA,  Lavendbr-cotton,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Com' 
posUa.    See  Botany  Index. 

SANTORINI,  or  Santorin,  an  island  of  the  Ar- 
chipehigd,  to  the  north  of  Candia,  and  distant  from  it 
about  90  leagues,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Nanphio.  It 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth, 
and  almost  covered  with  pumice-stone,  whence  the  soil 
in  general  must  be  dry  and  barren :  it  is,  however, 
greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  have  turned  it  into  a  garden.  It  affords 
a  great  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of  cotton,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wine.  Fruit  is  scarce,  except  almonds  and  figs ; 
and  there  is  neither  oil  nor  wood.  The  partridge  and 
the  hare,  so  common  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, are  scarce  at  Santorin ;  but  quails  are  met 
with  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks, 
and  are  about  10,000  in  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital 
town,  beside  which,  there  are  several  little  towns  and 
_  villages.  There  is  but  one  sprine  of  water  in  the  island, 
for  which  reason  the  rain-water  is  preserved  in  cisterns. 
Though  subject  to  the  Turks,  they  choose  their  own 
magistrates.     £.  Long.  25.  36.  N.  Lat.  36. 38. 

SANIZO,  Raphael.    See  Raphael. 

SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  dn 
the  Gold-coast  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  shore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian  com, 
yams,  potatoes,  palm-wtne,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing  with  them 
without  great  caution.  It  contains  several  villages,  of 
which  Stdio  is  the  principal. 

SAONE,  a  considerable  river  of  France,  whidi  has 
its  source  in  Mount  Vosges  near  Damey,  and  fidia 
into  the  Roone  at  Lyons. 

Saonb,  upper,  a  department  in  the  east  of  Fraaoe, 
including  the  sources  of  the  river  Saone.  The  soil  la 
fertile  in  grain,  hemp,  fruits,  and  vines,  and  the  pastures 
are  numerous  and  good.  It  contains  mines  of  iron, 
coaly  and  salu    Hie  mamifi»cturea  are  chiefly  of  iroD» 
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glass,  tinware,  tiles,  paper,  and  linen ;  and  there  is  some 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  Sec.  The  territorial  extent  of  this 
department  is  500,220  hectares.  The  population  in 
1817  was  300,156.  The  contributions  of  this  depart- 
ment in  1800  amounted  to  2,199,713  francs.  Vesoul 
is  the  principal  town. 

Saonb  and  Loire,  a  department  in  the  east  of 
France,  forming  part  of  (he  ancient  Burgundy.  The 
canal  of  the  Centre,  which  joins  the  Saone  and  the 
Loire,  and  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  lies  chiefly  in 
this  department.  The  soil  of  this  department  is  hDly, 
but  fertile.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  cat- 
tle, and  fruits.  Its  wines  are  in  high  estimation.  There 
are  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  some  manufactures  of 
woollens,  hosiery,  glass,  &c.  Its  territorial  extent  is 
857,678  hectares  ;  its  population  in  1817  was  4>7 1,457* 
The  contributions  for  1802  amounted  to  4,376,459 
francs.     Macon  is  the  chief  town. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 

We  observed,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  long  disputed  whether  die  sap  of  plants  be  ana- 
logous to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the 
same  manner.  We  also  mentioned  the  conclusions 
that  Dr  Hales  drew  from  his  numerous  experiments^ 
which  were  all  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
sap  circulates. 

Dr  Walker,  late  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  has  published,  in  the  1  st  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,  an  ac- 
count of  a  course  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  ac- 
companied with  seme  observations  and  conclusions. 

It  is>weli  known  that,  in  the  spring,  vegetables  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  sap ;  and  there  are  some  trees, 
as  the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  dis- 
charge a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moisture 
derived  ?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  does  it  flow  from  the  soil  through  the  roots  ?  These 
are  the  questions  whi^  require  first  to  be  answered ; 
and  Dr  Walker's  experiments  enable  us  to  answer  them 
with  confidence. 

He  selected  a  vigorous  young  birch,  SO  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  just  above  the  ground  on  the  1st  of  Fe* 
bruary,  and  dut  one  of  its  branchee  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  second  day ;  but  no  moisture  ap- 
peared at  either  of  the  places  till  the  5th  of  May,  when 
a  small  quantity  flowed  on  making  an  incision  near  the 
ground.  He  then  eut  21  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree»  on  the  north  side,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  fron^ 
one  another,  andreachingfromthegvound  to  theheighr 
of  20  feet.  The  inoisions.were  solid  triangles,  each  suie 
being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch  deep,  and  penetrating 
through  the  bark  and  wood.  Dr  Widker  visited  the 
tree  almost  every  day  for  two  months,  and  marked  ex- 
actly from  which  of  the  incisions  the  sap  flowed.  He 
observed  that  it  flowed  from  the  lowest  indaion  firsts 
and  gradually  ascended  to  the  highest.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  sap  upwards,  wSk 
its  correspondence  with  the  thermometer. 

The  first  column  is  the  day  ^  the  month  on  which- 
the  observation  was  made ;  the  second  expresses  the 
number  of  incisions  from  which  the  sap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  opposite ;  and  the  third  oolunm  the- 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  Aforch,  as  the  incisions,  though  made  on  the 
5thy  did  not  bleed  till  the  Ilth.    &npe  daya  are  alsa 
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passed  over  in  April,  because  no  observation  was  made 
*  on  account  of  rain« 
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Dr  Walker  found  that  the  sap  ascends  through  the 
wood,  and  still  more  copiously  between  the  wood  and 
thebark;  but  none  could  be  perceived  ascending  through 
the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  also,  that  when,  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  49»  or  between  46  and  50, 
the  si^p  rises  about  one  foot  in  24  hours ;  that  when 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,  it  ascends  about 
one  foot  in  two  days ;  and  that  it  does  not  ascend  at 
all  unless  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  40.  He  observed 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches*  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  seven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  tlie  trunk  of  the  tree  only  seven 
feet  in  seven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  the 
reason  why  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  branches  un- 
fold first ;  because  they  are  placed  on  the  youngest 
wood,  to  which  the  sap  flows  most  abundantly. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  sap  de- 
serve to  be  attended  to.  In  those  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  easily  separates  from  the  wood, 
and  the  ligneous  circles  may*  without  difficulty,  be  de» 
tached  from  one  another.  Tlie  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
their  scales  to  separate,  while  those  branches  to  which 
the  sap  has  not  ascended,  remain  closely  folded.  W^hen 
the  sap  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the  branches^ 
and  has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  soon  co- 
vered with  opening  buds,  and  ceases  to  bleed.  The 
bleeding  ceases  first  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree, 
and  in  the  lower  parts  successively  downwards,  and 
the  wood  becomes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows 
more  copiously  when  cut  than  those  which  are  erect. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  not  occa* 
sioned  by  capillary  attraction ;  for  water  which  has 
risen  in  a  small  glass  tube  by  this  attraction  will  not 
descend  when  the  tube  is  inverted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween heat  and  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  stood  at  a  certain  point : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrested  in  its  progress. 
'The  south  side  of  the  tree,  when  the  sun  was  bright. 
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bled  mofe  profusely  than  the  north  side ;  Md  at  sun- 
set the  incisions  at  the  top  ceased  to  bleed,  where  it 
was  exposed  most  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  still  conti-  ^ 
nued  to  flow  from  the  incisions  next  to  the  ground^ 
the  ground  retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sap,  in  sieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made  un* 
der  cover,  of  10  or  12  feet  broad,  wlwn  the  besiegers 
come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrison 
grows  so  dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach 
uncovered. — There  are  several  sorts  of  saps;  the  sin» 
gle,  which  has  only  a  lingle  parapet ;  the  double,  hav«* 
ing  one  on  each  side ;  and  the  fljnng,  made  with  gabions, 
&c«    In  all  saps  traverses  are  left  to  cover  the  men. 

Sap,  or  Sapp^  in  building,  ns  to  sap  a  wall,  &c.  is 
to  dig  out  the  ground  from  beneath  it,  so  as  (to  bring 
it  down  all  at  once  for  want  of  support. 

SAPHI£S,  a  kind  of  charms,  consisting  of  some 
scrap  of  writing,  which  ^e  'Negroes  believe  capable  of 
protecting  diem  from  all  evil.  The  Moors  sell  scraps 
of  the  Koran  for  this  purpose ;  and  indeed  any  piece  of 
writing  may  be  soldas  a  saphie ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  Negroes  are  disposed  to  place  greater  confidence 
in  the  saphies  of  a  Cbristiasi  than  in  those  of  a  Moor. 

When  Mr  Park  was  at  Koelikorro,  a  considerable 
town  near  the  Niger,  and  a  great  market  for  salt,  his 
landlord,  hearing  that  he  was  a  Christian,  immediately 
thought  of  procuring  e  saphie.  'For  this  purpose  he 
brought  out  his  umtMa,  or  writing  board,  assuring  me 
(says  our  author)  that  he  would  dress  me  a  supper  of 
rice  if  I  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him  from 
wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of  too  great  conse* 
quence  to  me  to  be  rdfused ;  I  thcipefore  wrote  the 
board  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  both  sides ;  and  my 
landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force  of  tlie 
charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a  cala- 
bash with  a  tittle  water ;  and  having  said  a  few  prayers 
over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which,  lest 
a  single  word  should  escape,  he  licked  the  board  until 
it  was  quite  dry.  A  saphie  writer  was  a  man  of  too 
great  consequence  to  be  long  concealed  :  the  import- 
ant information  was  carried  to  the  Dooty,  who  sent  his 
son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  desiring  me  to 
write  him  a  napkula  sajAie  {a  charm  to  procure  wealtli). 
He  brought  me  as  a  present,  some  meal  and  milk;  and 
when  I  had  finished  the  saphie,  and  readit  to  him  with 
an  audible  voice,  he  seemed  highly  satisfied  -with  his 
bargain,  and  promised  to  bring  me  in  the  morning 
some  milk  for  my  breakfast. 

SAPINDUS,  die  Soap-vebkyTrxb,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  octandria  class ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  TrikilaU* 
See  Botany  Index^ 

SAPONAIIIA,  SePKwonT ;  a  genus  ef  plants  be* 
longing  to  the  decandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod  ranking  under  the  22d  order,  CaryophgUem*  See 
Botany  Index. 

SAPOK,  Taste.  See  Tastb,  and  Anatomy, 
N°  139. 

SAPOTA  PLUM.  See  Achhas,  Botany  In* 
dex* 

SAPPERS,  are  soldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, whose  business;  it  is  to  work  at  the  saps, for  wTiich 
they  have  an  extraordirarv  pay.     A  brigade  of  sappers 
generally  consists  of  ei^b;.  men,  divided  equally  into  twe 
t      3  R  parties; 


II 
Sappcn. 
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parties ;  and  whikt  one  of  these  parties  is  advancing 
the  sap,  the  other  is  furnishing  the  gabions,  fascines, 
and  other  neeessary  implements.  They  relieve  each 
other  alternately. 

SAPPHIRA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
Gueldres,  and  equally  distinguislied  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinsauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover- 
nor of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and 
not  being  able  to  seduce  her  either  by  promises  or  pre- 
sents, he  imprisoned  her  husband,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traifcerous  correspondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  passion  of  the 
governor  in-order  to  relieve  her  husband  fromdiains; 
but  private  orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him 
to  death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  complained  to  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
ordered  Rhinsauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made 
over  to  her  all  his  possessions.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  signed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  command* 
ed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  ITius  the  children  of  a  wifb 
whom  he  had  seduced^  and  of  a  husband  wliom  he  had 
murdered,  became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  species  of  precious  stone,  of  a  blue 
colour.     See  Mineralogy  Index, 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetess  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  h^r  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth 
Musej  was  born  atMitylene,  in  the  isle  of  I^esbos,  about 
610  years  before  Christ.  She  was  contemperary-wich 
Stesichorus  and  Alcseus ;  whidi  last  was  her  country- 
man, and  some  think  her  suiton  •  *  A  verse  of  this  poet, 
in  which  he- insinuates  to  her  his  passion,  is  preserved' 
ki  Aristotle,  Rkei,  lib.r  i,  cap.  9.  together  with  the  fair 
damseFs  answer. 

Alc.    I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wish  impart,  . 

But  fear  locks  up  the  secret  in  my  heart.    '  ,.  r 

Sap.     Thy  downcast  look,  respect,  and  timid  air. 
Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wish  declare. 
If  lawless,  wild,  inordinate  desire. 
Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bo8om  fire, 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold, 
Ere  now  the  secret  of  thy  soul  had  told. 

M.  le  Fevre  observes,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  her 
Hsual  good  humour  when  she  gave  so  cold  an  answer' 
to  a  request,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  waited.— -It  has  been  thought,  too,  that 
Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  some  pains  to  prove  it :  but  chronology  will 
Aot  admit  this ;  since,  upon  inquiry,  it  vnW  be  found . 
that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Anacreon  was 
bom.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady  wrote,  there 
is  nothing  remaining  but  sonie  small  fragments,  which 
the  ancient  scholiasts  have  cited ;  a  hymn  to  Venus, 
preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  and  an  ode 
to  one  of  her  mistresses :  *  which  last  piece  confirms 
a  tradition  delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her 
amorous  passion  extended  even  to  persons  of  her  own 
sex,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  have  her  mistresses  as 
well  as  her  gallants^ 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  sacrifice  to  Phaon, 
one  of  her  male  paramours  i  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho's  love  for  her  own.  sex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  Sheiell  desperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  £d  all  she  orald  to  win  him ;  but  in  vain :  upon 
vhichshe  threw  herself  headlong  from  a  rock^and  died*. 


It  is  said  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following  Phaon 
into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not  see 
her ;  and  that  during  her  stay  in  that  island  she  pro-  , 
bably  composed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  still  extant,  in 
which  she  begs  so  ardently  the  assistance  of  that  god- 
dess. Her  prayers,  however,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon 
was  cruel  to  tlie  last  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho 
was  forced  to  take  the  dreadful  leap ;  she  went  to  the 
promontory  Leucas,  and  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 
The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  surprise  us  so  much,  if 
we  reflect,  that  she  was  a  widow  (for  she  had  been 
married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  isle  of  Andros,  by  whom 
she  had  a  daughter  named  Cleis);  that  she  had  never 
been  handsome ;  that  she  had  observed  no  measure  in 
her  passions  to  both  sexes ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long 
known  all  her  charms.  She  was,  however,  a  very  great 
wit,  and  for  tliat  alone  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
The  Mitylenians  held  her  merit  in  such  high  esteem, 
that  they  paid  her  sovereign  honours  afler  her  death, 
and  stamped  their  money  with  her  image.  The  llo« 
mans  afterwards  erected  a  noble  statue  of  porphyry  to 
her ;  and  in  short,  ancients  as  well  as  moderns  have 
done  honour  to  her  memory.  Vossius  says,  that  none 
of  the  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  sweetness  of 
verse ;  and  that  she  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her 
style,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  soften  the  se- 
verity of  his  expression.  It  must  be  granted,  says  Ra- 
ping from  what  is  left  us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had 
great  reason  to  extol  the  admirable  genius  of  this  wo- 
man ;  for  ther^  is  in  what  remains  of  her  something  de- 
late, harmonious,  and  impassioned  to  the  last  degree. 

SARABAND,  a  musical  composition  in  triple  time, 
the  motions  of  which  are  slow  and  serious. 

Saraband  is  also  a  dance  to  the  same  measure,  which 
usually  terminates  wh^n  the  hand  that  beats  the  thne 
ftiXi ;  and  is  otherwise  much  the  same  as  the  minuet. 

The  saraband  is  said  to  be  originally  derived  from 
the  Saracens,  and  is  usually  danced  to  the  soimd  of 
the  guitar  or  castanettes. 

SAR  ACA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  class.     See  Botany  Index, 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia ;  so  called 
from  the  word  sara^  which  signifies  a  desert,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  Arabia  is ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  disciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARACOLETS,  a  Negro  nation  occupying  the 
country  between  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia. 
They  are  a  laborious  people,  cultivate  their  lands  with 
care,  are  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  inhabit  handsome  and  well  built  villages ;  their 
houses,  of  a  circular  form,  are  for  the  most  part  terra- 
ced ;  the  others  are  covered  with  reeds  as  at  Senegal : 
they  are  inclosed  with  a  mud  wall  a  foot  thick,  and 
the  villages  are  surrounded  with  one  of'stone  and  earth 
of  double  that  solidit}%  There  are  several  gates,  which 
are  guarded  at  night  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  This  na« 
tion  is  remarkably  brave,  so  that  it  is  very  onconnmon  to 
find  a  Saracolet  slave.  The  religious  principles  of  this 
people  are  nearly  allied  to  Mahometanism,  and  still 
more  to  nattiral  religion.  They  acknowledge  one  God ; 
and  believe  that  those  who  steal,  or  are  guilty  of  any 
crime,  are  eternally  punished.  They  admit  a  plurality 
of  wives,  and  believe  their  souls  to  be  immortal  like 
their  own.  The  extent  of  this  country  is  unknown. 
It  is  governed  by  four  powerful  princeS;  all  bearing  the 
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»<**•«*  name  of  Fooquet.  The  least  considerable,  according  to 
^j^^j^  the  testimony  of  the  Saracolets,  is  that  of  Tuago,  who 
^-^-,_  can  assemble  30,000  horse. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  with  an  archbishop's  see,  an  university,  and 
a  court  of  inquisition.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  streets  are  long,  broad,  well  pav- 
ed, and  very  clean,  and  the  houses  from  three  to  six. 
stories  high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  build<* 
ings;  and  they  reckon  17  large  churches,  and  14  hand- 
some monasteries,  not  to  mentioft  others  less  consider- 
able. In  1808,  this  city  sustained  two  of  the  most  mcp 
morable  sieges  recorded  in  history.  When  the  Frencli 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  occupied  a  consider"^ 
able  part  of  Spain,  a  body  of  80G0  infantry  and  90Q 
eavalry,  were  despatched  under  General  Le  Fevie^ 
against  Saragossa.  The  Spaniards,  under  the  cele- 
brated Palafox,  met  them  in  the  field,  but  being  worstt 
ed  in  some  actions,  retired  into  the  town.  San^ssa 
stands  in  an  open  plain,  covered  with  olive  grounds, 
but  quite  unfortified,  and  without  any  natural  strength 
of  position.  The  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  60,000. 
Some  parties  of  French  entered  the  town  on  the  14th 
June,  but  were  instantly  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
The  French  commander,  sensible  that. his  force  waa 
too  weak,  retired ;  but  on  the  27th  they  renewed  theit 
attacks  with  great  reinforcements..  From  this  time  to 
ISth  August,  the  siege  continued  almost  without  in* 
termisskm.  After  incredible  efibrts,  the  French  ob« 
tained  possession  of  some  streets ;  but  the.Spaniarda 
obstinately  contested  every  inch  of  ground.  When  a 
summons  was  sent  to  the  besieged  to  surrender,  <<  was 
to  the  point  of  the  knife, "  was  the  reply.  To  procure 
anununition,  they  collected  all  the  sulphur  in  thie  town, 
woriced  the  soil  of  the  streets  for  saltpetre,  and  burnt 
the  stalks  of  hemp  to  furnish  chiffccml.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  house  by  house,  and  street  l^  street. 
Batteries  were  erected  by  the  opposite  parties  within  a 
few  yards  of  one  another ;  and  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  carcases  on  the  streets  from  spreading  conta* 
gioo,  Palafox  caused  French  prisoners  to  be  pushed 
out  with  a  rope  attached  to  them  to  coUect  the  bodies 
of  their  countrymen,  and  remove  them  for  burial.  The 
women  assisted  bravely  in  the  most  perilous. exertions* 
In  this  singular  warfare  the  citiaeas  gained  by  degrees 
upon  their  enemies,  and  from  aiialf  of  the  town  which 
they  once  possessed,  reduced  them  to  an  eighth.  At 
length,  on  the  ISth  August,  the  French  general  Verdiery 
retired  from,  the  town,  carrying  with  him  a.  vast  number 
of  wounded.  On  the  27th  November,  a  French  army 
under  Moncey,  appeared  before  the  town.  The  bonui 
bardment  continued  till  the  2Qth  February ;  and  afkee 
on*  of  the  most  heroic  defences  in  history,  the  town 
was  compelled  to  susrendert  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
having  fidlen  inthe  mge,  and  dOO  or  400  dying  daily 
of  the  pestilence,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of 
men  remaining  fit  to  bear  arms.-  W.  Loogi  0.  48* 
N.LaU4].44. 

SARCASM,  in  Rhetwde,  a  keen,  bitter  CKpression 
which  has  the  true  point  of  satire,  1^  wfaicb  the  oratoe 
iBCofis  and  insults,  his  enemy :  such  as  thai  oii  the  «tera 
to  our  Sayiow;«<  He  saved  others^  hhaseif  he  cannee 
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indurated,  like  a  scirrbus,  or  much  enlaiged  by  a  fleshy 
excrescence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with  acute  c  J^  t. 
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S  ARCOCELE,  in  Surgery^  a  spurious  rupture  m 
faemsa,  wherein  the  testicle  is  considerably  ixtmefiedjsi 


pains,  so  as  to  degenerate  at  last  into  a  cancerous  dis- 
position.   See  Surgery. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Persia  and  Arabia,  in  small  whitish-yellow  grains,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddish  and  son^etimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them :  the  whitest  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  freshest :  its  taste  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  sweetness.    See  Chemistry. 

SARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treata 
of  the  soft  parts,  viz.  the  musclesi  intestmesi  arterieSf 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  Surgery^  denotes  any  fleshy  ezcret^ 
cence. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  s(Nt  of  stone  coft 
fin  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  deposited  the  bodiea 
of  the  dead  which  were  not  intended  to  be  burnt. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  sig* 
m&e%Jl€sh*€ater;  because  originally  a  kind  of  stone  was 
usrd  for  tombs,  which  quickly  consumed  the  bodies. 
See  the  following  article. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  antiquity  is 
the  great  sarcophagus,  which  is  c<Maamonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in 
I801»  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine..*  VoL  xxn^ 

<^  It  was  brought  from  the  mosque  of  St  Athanasius,  P*  ^^ 
at  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  transformed,  by  the 
Mahometans,  into  a  kind  of  reservoir^  consecrated  to 
contain-  the  water  for  their  pious  ablutions.  It  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  would  form  an  oblong  rec* 
tangle,  were  not  one  of  the  ends  or  shorter  sides  of  the 
paranelogram  rounded  somewhat  like  a  bathing  tub. 
It  is  probable  that  formerly  it  was  covered  with  a  lid« 
but  no  trace  of  it  is  now  visible;  but  is  entirely  open 
like  an  immense  laver,  of  one  single,  piece  of  beautiful 
marble,  spotted  with  green,  yellow,  reddish,  &c  on  a 
ground  of  a  fine  black,  of  the  species  called  breccia,  a 
sort  of  pudding  stone,  composed  of  agglutinated  frag«< 
Boents  of  various  sizes,  which  are  denominated  accord<« 
ii^  to  their  component  parts.  This  comes  under  the 
class  of  calcareous  breccias.  But  what  renders  this  mag- 
nificent  fragment  of  antiquity  peculiarly  interesting,  is 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  small  hieroglyphiccharacters, 
with  which  it  is  sculptured,  both  within  and  without, 
a»  you  may  perceive  by  the  figure.  It.  would  employ 
me  nearly  a  month,  to  make  faithful  copies  of  them  s 
their  shape  and  general  appearaooe  is  pretty  fakly  given 
in  the  figure ;  but  it  can  only  serve  to  convey  to  you  FUis 
woBk  idea  of  the  .monument  in  one  view.  A  correct  and  ccccLxtuff^^ 
faithful  copy  of  all  the  hieroglyphics,  though  an  Her- 
culean task,  ia  ft  desideratBm ;  for  it  can  be  only  by 
copying  with  scrupulous  aocusi^y,  and  of  a  largeaiz^ 
the  figures  of  this  symbolical  language,  that,  we  can 
attain  the  knowledge  of  a  mysterious  composition,  oa 
miiich  depends  diat  of  the  history  of  a  country,  once 
so  highly  celebrated^  When  tkit  language  eAiall  be 
uadetstood,  we  may  pechapsJeanLthe  original  puspose 
of  this  dsrcopfaiq^,  aosd.  the  hi^toty  of  the » puissant 
OBon  whose  spoite  it  cosHssnedi  '  Till  then  it.  is  but  the 
vain  4ind  flitting  field  ofi«anjectore. 
:  '*  M^ny  mea  of  sdence  and Jeaming,  have  exaoMfied 
this  memento  of  Egyptian  skill  and  industry ;  bat'nq 
3R2 
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positive  decision  of  its  former  application  is  yet  found 
by  the  learned.  Sonnint  and  Denon,  who  both  closely 
9X\d  attentively  examined  it,  have  pronounced  nothing 
decisive  on  the  subject.  Dr  Clark  of  Cambridge,  an 
indefatigable  and  learned  antiquary,  has  asserted  that 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  museum  really  was  the  tomb 
of  Alexander ;  but  it  requires  more  talents  than  I  pos- 
sess, to  remove  the  obstacles  that  withstand  the  clear 
intelligibility  of  this  invaluable  antique. " 

Sarcophagus,  or  Lapu  Assius,  in  the  natural  his** 
tory  of  the  ancients,  a  stone  much  used  among  the 
Cj;ecks  in  their  sepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always 
perfectly  consumed  the  flesh  of  human  bodies  buried  in 
il  in  forty  days.  This  property  it  was  much  famed  for,  ' 
and  all  the  ancient  naturalists  mention  it.  There  was 
another  Very  singular  quality  also  in  it,  but  whether  in 
all,  or  only  in  some  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is  not  known : 
that  is,  its  turning  into  stone  any  thing  that  was  put 
into  vessels  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded  only  by  Mu- 
tiamis  and  Theophrastus,  except  that  Pliny  had  copied 
it  from  these  authors:  and  some  of  the  later  writers  on 
these  subjects  from  him.  The  account  Mutianus  gives 
of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  stone  the  shoes  of  per- 
sons buried  in  it,  as  also  the  utensils  which  it  was  in 
some  places  customary  to  bury  with  the  dead,  parti- 
cularly those  whi(  h  the  person  while  living  most  de- 
lighted in.  The  utensils  this  author  mentions,  are  such 
as  must  have  been  made  of  very  diffi^rent  materiaia ; 
and  hence  it  appears  that  this  stone  had  a  power  of 
consuming  not  only  flesh,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality 
extended  to  substances  of  very  difterent  kinds.  Whether 
ever  it  really  possessed  this  last  quality  has  been  much 
doubted ;  and  many,  from  the  seeming  improbability  of 
it,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  has  much  ett" 
couraged  the  general  disbelief  of  it  is,  Mutianus^s  ac- 
count of  its  taking  place  on  substances  of  very  different 
kinds  and  textures ;  but  this  is  no  real  objection,  and 
the  whole  account  has  probably  truth  in  it.  Petrifao* 
tions  in  those  early  days  might  not  be  distinguished  from 
incrustations- of  sparry  and  stony  matter  on  the  surfaces 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene- 
rality of  tlie  world  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incrustations 
of  spar  on  mosses  and  other  substancea-in  some  of  ouc 
springs,  being  at  this  time  called  by  many  peirified  mossi 
&c. ;  and  incrustations  like  these  might  easily  be  formed 
on  substances  enclosed  in  vessels  made  of  this  stone,  by 
water  passing  through  its-  pores,  disioc^ing  from  the 
common  mass  of  the  stone,  and  carrying  with  it  par« 
tides  of  such  spar  as  it  contained-;  and  afterwards  falU 
ing  in  repeated  dropa.  on  whatever  lay  in  its  way^,  it 
might  again  deposit  them  on  such  substances  in  form 
of  incrustations.  By  tliis  means,  things  made  of  eves 
fip  different  matter,  which  happened,  to  be  inclosed, 
and  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  water,  would  be 
equally  incrusted  with,  and  in  appearance  turned  into, 
stone>  without  regard  to >  the  itifferent.  configuratioBS 
of  their  pores. and. parts. 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had 
this  stone:  was  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycta,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood .  of*  which  it  was.dug ;.  and  De  Boot  informs  us, 
that  in  that  countey,  andinisome  parts  of  the  £ast| 
there  are  also  stones  of  thb  kind;  whiclv  if.  tied  to  the 
bodies  of  living  persons,  would  in  the  same  manner 
(Hnisime  their  flesh,    HilF,s  Nt^es  an  Theophrastus^ 
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S  ARCOTICS,  in  Surgery,  medicines  which  are  sop-  >««< 
posed  to  generate  flesdi  in  wounds*  ^^ 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,.^ 
whose  character  is  one  of  the  most  infamous  in  liistory. 
He  is  said  to  have  sunk  so  far  in  depravity,  tliat,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  changed  his  very  sex  and  nature.  He 
elothed  himself  as  a  woman,  and  spun  amidst  compa- 
nies of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  be* 
haved  ,in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  most  lascivious 
harlot.  In  short,  he  buried  himself  in  the  most  un- 
bounded sensuality,  quite  regardless  o^  sex  and  the 
dictates  of  nature.  Having  grown  odious  to  all  his 
subjects,  a  rebeDion  was  formed  against  him  oy  Arba- 
ees  the  Mede  and  Belesis  the  Babylonian.  They  were 
attended,  however,  with  very  bad  success  at  first,  be- 
ing defeated  with  great  slaughter  in  three  pijtched  bat- 
tles. With  great  difficulty  Belesis  prevailed  upon  his 
men  to  keep  the  field  only  five  days  longer ;  when 
they  were  joined  by  the  Bactrians,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Sardanapalus,  but  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  htm.  With  this  re- 
inforcement they  twice  defeated  the  troops  of  Sardana- 
palus, who  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  The  city  held  out  for  three  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  Sardanapalus  finding  himself  unable  to  hold 
out^any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his  palace,  in  a  court  of 
which  he  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  raised ;  and 
heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold  and  silver,  and  royal  ap- 
parel, tUid  at  the  same  time  inclosing  his  eunuchs  and 
concubinea  in  an  apartment  within  the  pile,  he  set  fire 
to  it,  and  so  destroyed  himself  and  all  together. 

S  ARDINI  A, an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  bound- 
ed by  the  strait  which  divides,  it  from  Corsica  on  the 
north ;  by  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  flows  between  this 
island  and  Italy,  on  the  east ;  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  on.  the  south  and  west.  It  is  ^out 
140  miles  iaiengtb,  and  70  in  breadth,  and  contains 
420,000  inhabitantsv  The  revenue  arises  cfaie%  froia 
a  duty  upon  salt,  and  is  barely  sufficient  to.  defray  the 
expenses  of  gvemment ;  but  it  certainly  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented,  as  tlie  soil  produces  wine,  corn» 
and  oil,  in  abundance.  Most  of  the  salt  that  is  ex^ 
ported  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Sisedes ;  the  Eng* 
lish  formerly  took  great  quantities  for  Newfoundland  ; 
but  having  found  it  more  convenient  ta  procure  it 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  now  take  little  oc 
none.  A  profitable  tunny  fishery  ia  carried  on  at  the 
southrwest  part  of  the  island;  but  it  is  monopolized 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  land.  Wild. boars 
abound  in  theiiiliy  parts  of  the  island ;  and  here  are 
some  few  deer^  not  soJarge  as  those  in.  Britain,,  but 
in  colour  and-  make  exactly,  the  same.  Beeves  and 
sheep  are  also  .common,  as.  well  as  hocses.. 

The  feudal  system  still  subsists  in  a  limited  degree,  and 
titles- go  with  their  estates,  so  thatthe  purchaser  of  thft 
latter,  inherits  the  former..  Tlie  regular  troops  seldom:, 
exceed  2000  men;  but  the  militia  amount  to  neat 
26,000,  of  whom  I  l^OOaare  cavalry^.  Thdi^horses  are 
snail,  bat  uncommonly  active*.  In  a  charge,  we  should 
beat  them^  but,  on  a  march,  they  would  be  superior  to? 
us.  The  country  people  ace  generally  armed ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  having  been  so  long  under  the  Spa« 
aish  and  Italian  government,  assassinations  are  by  no 
means  fipequent ;  and  yet,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
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rdtnla    ft  mtD  Slabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with- 
il         in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  liable 

J^^  to  be  hanged.     On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 

^^^^^^^^  DO  protection  to  the  guilty.     The  Sardinians  are  not  at . 

*^  ailJ)igotted ;  and,  next  to  the  Spaniards,  the  English 
are  their  favourites.  This  island  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  of 
Sardinia.  See  Cagliari.  It  is  now  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  French. 

There  is  in  this  island  a  pleasing  variety  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fruitful ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  a  slothful  generation,  and  cultivate  but  a 
little  part  of  it.  On  the  coast  there  is  a  fishery  of  an- 
chovies and  coral,  of  which  they  send  large  quantities 
to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  This  island  is  divided  into  , 
two  parts ;  the  one,  called  Capo  di  Cagliari^  lies  to  the 
south  ;  and  the  other  Capo  di  Lugaryy  which  is  seated 
to  the  north.  The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari  the 
capital,  Oristagno,  and  Sassari. 

SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  Sardo^  or  Sart^  is 
an  ancient  town  of  Natolia  in  Asia,  about  40  miles  east 
of  Smyrna.  It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity, 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  had  been 
the  capital  of  tne  Lydian  kings.  It  was  seated  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Tmolus  ;  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofly  hill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  strength.  It  was 
the  seat  of  King  Croesus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus ;  afber  which  the  Persian  satrapas  or  comman- 
dant resided  at  Sardis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Susa.  The 
city  was  also  taken,  burnt,  and  then  evacuated  by  the 
Milesians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  the  city  and  for- 
tress surrendered  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus.  Under  the  Romans  Sardis  was 
a  very  considerable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Ca> 
sar,  when  it  suffered  prodigiously  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  then  sustained. 
Julian  attempted  to  restore  the  heathen  worship  in  the 
place.  He  erected  tenoporary  altars  where  none  had 
been  \e%  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  vestiges  re- 
mained. In  the  year  400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths^ 
and  it  suffered  considerably  in  the  subsequent  troubles 
of  Asia.  On  the  incursion  x)f  the  Tartars  in  1 304,  the 
Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cita* 
del,  separated  by  a  strong  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  their  sleep.  The  site  of  this 
once  noble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  contuning  nothing  but 
wretched  huts.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  about  it,  and  some  ruins  which  dis- 
play its  ancient  grandeur.  See  Chandier*s  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor 9  p.  251,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  place  a  large  caravansary,  where  tra- 
Tellers  may  commodiously  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  diepherds,  who  lead  their  sheep  into  the  fine 
pastures  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mosque  here,  which  was  a  Christian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  several  columns  of  polished  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Christians,  who  are  employed  in  gar^ 
dening.     £.  Long.  9S.  5.  N.  Lat.  S7.  51. 

SARDONIUS  risus,  Sardonian  Lai^kUr  j  a  com 
▼ulsive  involuntary  laughter ;  thus  named  from  the  hert> 
ba  sardonia,  which  is  a  species  of  ranunculus,  and  is  said 
to  produce  such  conmilsive  motions  in  the  cheeks  as 
xesemble  those  motions  which  are  observed  in  the  face 
Auing  a  fit  of  laugJjLter.    This  complittnt  is  simietiinea  - 
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speedily  fatal. ,  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  h?  the  SiH>'»fu< 
cause,  ihe  cure  must  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vo- 
mit, and  frequent  draughts  of  hydromel  with  milk. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  stone,  consisting  of  as 
mixture  of  the  calccdony  and  carnelian,  sometimes  in 
strata,  but  at  other  times  blended  together.     See  Mi- 

KEIiALOGT. 

SARMENTOS.E  (from  sarmentum,  a  long  shoot 
like  that  of  a  vine) ;  the  name  of  the  1  Itli  class  in  Lin- 
naeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method;  consisting  of 
plants  which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches,  that* 
like  the  vine,  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood'  for  the  purpose  of  support.  See  Bo- 
tany. 

S Alios,  in  chronology,  a  period*  of  223  lunar" 
months.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  said'  to  be 
Chaldean,  signifying  restitution,  or  return  of  eclipses; 
that  is,  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  nearly  ther^ 
same  place  of  the  ecliptic.  The  Saros  was  a  cycle  like 
to  that  of  Meto. 

S  A  ROTH  R  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  20th  order,  Rotaoeie,     See  Botany  Index, 

SARPLAR  0^  Wool,' a  quantity  of  wool,  other- 
wise called  a  pocket  or  half  sack ;  a  sack  containing 
80  tod ;  a  tod  two  stone  ;  and  a  stone  14  pounds. — 
In  Scotland  it  is  called  sarpliath,  and  contains  80' 
stone. 

SARRACONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  ta* 
the  polyandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  54th  order,  Miscellanea.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SARR  ASIN,  or  Sarrazin,  in  fortification,  a  kind 
of  portcullis,  otherwise  called  a  herse,  which  is  hung: 
with  ropes  over  the  gate  of  a  town  or  fortress,  to  be  let 
fall  in  case  of  a  surprise;^- 

SAR^APARILLA.  See  Smflax,  Botany,  and 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

S  ARTHE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  Prance,  formi 
ing  part  of  the  ancient  Maine.     It  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  poor  soil  and  wastes,  and  the  surface  - 
is  generally  hilly.     The  principal  productions  are  rye; 
maise,  buckwheat  and  vines;  and  there  are  consider* 
able  pastures.   The  manufactures  are  considerate,  and 
consist  of  serges,  flannels,  druggets,  light  woollensi. 
cloths  of  linen  and  hemp,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  laces, 
paper,  iron-ware,  glass,  soap,  &c.'    The  territorial  ex^ 
tent  of  the  department  is  639,276  hectares  :  the  po^ 
pulation  in  1817  was  410,380.     The  contributions  in- 
the  year  1602  amounted  to  3,986,579  francs.     Mans  • 
is  the  chief  town.     T^e  department  takes  its  name 
f>om  the  river  Sarthe,  which  runs  througli  it  in  a  south- 
west dnrection,  and  faMs  into  the  Loire  near  Angers. 

SAHTORIUSi  m  Anatomy..  See  there,  2 able  of 
ike  Muscles. 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  north  of 
New  Sarum  or  Salisbury,  has  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which 
belonged  to  ^  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  is  said  ah$o  ti> 
have  beeirooe  of  the  Roman  stations.  It  has  a  double 
intreachment,  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  is  of  an  orbicular 
'form,'  and  has  a'very  august  look,  being  erected  on  one 
of  the  most  elegant  plans  for  afortress  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.* In  the  north-west  angle  stood  the  palace  of  the 
bishop,  whose  see  was  removed  hither-from  Wilton  and ' 
Sherbofn ;  but  the  bishop  quarrelling  with  King  8te& 
fhen,  he  seized  the  castle  and  put  a  garrison  inta  it, .  t 
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Wliich  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  destruction,  as  the 
see  was  soon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salisbury  in 
1219.  The  area  of  this  ancient  city  is  situated  on  an 
artificial  hi'l,  wliose  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the 
ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  streets  and  cathe- 
dral church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  stood.  Here 
synods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and 
hither  were  the  states  of  the  kingdom  summoned  to 
swear  fidelity  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  also 
was  a  palace  of  the  British  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of 
the  Roman  emperors ;  which  was  deserted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  for  want  of  water,  so  that  one  farm  house 
is  all  that  is  left  of  this  ancient  city  ;  yet  it  is  called 
the  Borough  of  Old  Sarum^  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  cer« 
tain  adjacent  lands. 

In  February  1795  a  subterraneous  passage  was  disco- 
vered at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Salisbury,  Feb.  10.  <<  Some  persons  of  Salis- 
bury on  Saturday  last  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right  hand,  after 
they  had  reached  the  summit,  discovered  a  large  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
i>f  steps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was  an  arched  way 
seven  feet  wide,  neatly  chiselled  out  of  the  solid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  sudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbish  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be- 
tween six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over- 
head all  the  way.  These  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
person  who  himself  explored  it ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther,  lest  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Saruni 
house,  and  continues  under  the  fosse  till  it  reaches  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chisel,  he  says,  are  vi- 
sible on  the  Q^de.  There  are  two  large  pillars  of  square 
stone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-stone, 
4md  the  mason  work  is  extremely  neat.  The  highest 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

'^  It  is  all  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
Whitechurch,  who  renU  the  ground  of  LordCamelford, 
and  thinks  curiosity  would  bring  so  many  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  his  grass  whenever  grass  shall  be  there^ 
I  went  into  it  SO  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  could 
get  for  the  rubbish.  I  measured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  full  120  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pilr 
lais  supposed  to  be  the  entiance ;  then  onwards  it  ap? 
peared  to  be  filled  to  the  roof  with  rubbish.  By  mear 
suring  with  the  saine  line  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  must  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank 
of  the  outer  trencl^;  where  I  think  the  opening  may 
be  found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  it  was 
a  Roman  or  a  Norman  work  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
it  certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into 
<3(r  out  of  the  castle ;  and  probably  a  fort  or  stjrong  casr 
tie  was  built  over  the  outer  entrance  I  looked  for 
inscriptions  or  coins,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  being 
found." 

S  A.SAFR AS.  See  Laurus,  Botany  and  Matb- 
AiA  Medica  Ittdex. 

SASHES;  in  military  djress^  ar^  badges.oCdiatmctiM 
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worn  by  the  officers  of  most  nations,  either  round  their 
waist  or  over  their  shoulder**.  Those  for  the  British 
army  were  made  of  crimson  silk  :  fur  the  Imperial 
army  crimson  and  gold ;  for  tlie  Prussian  army  black 
silk  and  silver ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  silk  ;  the  Por- 
tuguese crimson  silk  with  blue  tassels. 

SASINE,  or  Seisin.     See  Law,  K'^clxiv.  15.&C. 

SASSA.  See  MYaan,  Opocalpasum,  Matsiua 
Medica  Indexy  and  Braces  Travels^  vol.  v.  p.  27, 
&c. 

SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  meana 
the  devil  or  jchief  of  the  fallen  angels.     See  Devil. 

SATELLITE,  in  Asii-onomy^  the  same  with  a  se- 
condary planet  or  moon. 

SATIRE.     SeeSATYK. 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrapes,  in  Persian  antiquity, 
denotes  an  admiral ;  but  more  commonly  the  governor 
of  a  province. 

SATTIN,  a  glossy  kind  of  silk  stuff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  stands  so  as  to  cover  the  coarser 
woof. 

SATTINET,  a  slight  thin  kind  of  sattin,  which  is 
commonly  striped,  ai^  is  employed  for  different  pur- 
poses of  female  dress. 

SATU RANTS,  in  Anatomy ^  the  same  with  Absor- 
bents. 

SATURATION,  in  Chemiary,  is  the  impregna- 
ting an  acid  with  an  alkali,  or  vice  versa^  till  either 
receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  then  becomes  neu- 
tral. 

SATURDAY,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worshipped  on  this  day 
by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  same  aa 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

S  ATUREIA,  Savory,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  didynamia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  meth^ 
ranking  under  the  42d  order,  VertidUaia.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

SATURN,  in  Astronomy^  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system,  revolving  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  tlie  sun.  See  Astronomy 
Index. 

Saturn,  in  Chemistryy  an  appellation  formerly  giv- 
en to  lead. 

Saturn,  in  Hertddryt  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
was  the  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
Jupiter.  He  deposed  and  castrated  his  father;  and 
obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  resign  his  crown  to  him, 
on  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  liis  male  issue, 
that  the  succession  might  at  length  devolve  on  him. 
For  this  purpose  he  devoured  all  the  sons  he  had  by 
his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele :  but  she  bringing  forth  at 
one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  she  presented  the  latter  to 
her  husband,  and  sent  the  boy  to  be  njursed  on  Mount 
Ida ;  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  son^ 
demanded  the  child ;  but  in  his  stead  his  wife  gave  him 
a  stone  swaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  instantly 
swallowed.  Titan  finding  that  Saturn  had  violated  the 
contract  he  had  made  with  him,  put  hinpself  a^  the  head 
of  his  children  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and  liav^ 
ing  made  him  and  Cybele  prisoners,  confined  them  in 
Tartarus :  but  Jupiter  being  ia  the  mean  time  grown 
up,  raised  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  fathers  assist- 
AOce»  de&ajbed  Titan,,  a^d^rfstored  Satttm.  tei  tb^  throne. 
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Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  in- 
tended  to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ; 
but  the  latter  being  informed  of  his  intention,  deposed 
his  father,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn 
escaping  from  thence,  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
kindly  i^eceived  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who 
associated  him  to  the  government :  whence  Italy  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Satumia  TeUus ;  as  also  that  of 
jMtium^  from  lateo,  **  to  lie  hid.  "  There  Saturn,  by 
the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  his  government,  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  golden  age. 

Saturn  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
taned  with  a  scythe;  sometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
the  figure  of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  emblematic  of  the  seasons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
the  same  circle.  Sometimes  also  Saturn  is  painted 
with  a  sand-glass  in  his  hand.  The  Greeks  say,  that 
.the  story  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  destrc^ing 
his  children  is  an  allegory,  which  signifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  past  and  present,  and  will  also  devour  the 
future.  The,  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a  tem- 
ple, and  celebrated  a  festival  which  they  called  Satur' 
nalia.  During  this  festival  no  business  or  profession 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  except  cookery ;  all  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  ceased ;  slaves  could  say  what  they 
pleased  to  their  masters  with  impunity;  they  could 
even  rally  them  with  their  faults  before  their  faces. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  festival 
observed  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  this  occasion,  thus. 
'*  During  my  whole  reign,  which  lasts  but  for  one  week, 
no  public  business  is  done ;  there  is  nothing  but  drink- 
ing, singing,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
servants  with  their  masters  at  table,  &'c.  There  shall 
be  no  disputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
masters  and  slaves,  shall  be  equal,  '*  &c. 

On  this  festival  the  Romans  sacrificed  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  custom  at  other  sacrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  persons  of 
a  melancholy  disposition,  as  being  supposed  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATYA VRATA,  or  Msnit,  in  Indian  mythology, 
is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over  the 
whole  world  in  the  earliest  age  of  their  chronology, 
and  to  have  resided  in  the  country  of  Dravira  on  Uie 
coast  of  the  eastern  Indian  peninsula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  Vaivaswata^  or  Mid  of  the  sun.  In  the  Bho' 
gavat  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
intending  to  preserve  him  from  the  sea  of  destruction, 
caused  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  act.  *'  In  seven  days  from  the  present  time, 
O  thou  tamer  of  enemies*  the  three  worlds  will  be  plun- 
ged in  an  ocean  of  death ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
stroying waves,  a  large  vessel,  sent  by  me  for  thy  use, 
shail  jBtand  before  thee.  Then  shalt  thou  take  all  medi- 
cinal herbs,  all  the  variety  of  seeds ;  and,  accompanied 
by  seven  saints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals> 
thou  shall  enter  the  spacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  se- 
cure firom  the  flood  on  one  immense  ocean  without  light, 
except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  A^^n 
the  ship  shall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou 
Shalt  fasten  it  with  a  large  sea-serpent  on  my  horn ;  for 
\  will  be  near  thee ;  drawing  the  vessel,  with  thee  and 
thy  attendants;  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of 
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men,  until  a  night  of  Brahmi  shall  be  completely  ended.  SafyAtrabr 
Thou  shalt  then  know  my  true  greatness,  rightly  named    ^  ■ 
the  supreme  Godhead :  by  my  favour,  all  thy  ques-       ^^  > 
tions  shall  be  answered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in  •        ' 
structed.  *'    All  this  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished ; 
and  the  story  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  disguised  by  A- 
siatic  fiction  and  allegory.     It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  rightly  observed,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition 
of  the  universal  deluge  described  by  Moses ;  and  en- 
ables us  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  eastern  and 
western  traditions  relating  to  that  event.     The  same 
learned  author  has  shown  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  Satyavrata  of  India  is  tbe  Cronus  of 
Greece  and  the  Saturn  of  Italy.     See  Saturn  ;  and 
Asiatic  ResearcheSf  vol.  i.  p.  280,  &c. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dis- 
course or  poem,  exposing  the  vices  and  follies  of  man- 
kind.    See  Poetry,  Part  II.  sect.  x. 

The  chief  satirists  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Persius ;  those  among  the  modems  are, 
Regnier  and  Boileau,  in  French ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro- 
chester, Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  &c.  among 
the  English ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS.     See  Medicine  Index. 

SATYRIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  VcrticiUat£.     See  Botany  Index. 

SATYRS,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  species  of  demi- 
gods who  dwelt  in  the  woods.  They  are  represented 
as  monsters,  half-men,  and  half-goats ;  having  horns 
on  their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  or 
a  goat.  They  are  generally  in  the  train  that  follows 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  supposed  that  they  were  re- 
markable for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they 
have  placed  them  in  the  same  pictures  with  the  Graces, 
Loves,  and  even  with  Venus  herself. 

SAVAGE,  RicifARD,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  biography,  was  the  son  of  Anne  countess  pf ' 
Macclesfield  by  tlie  earl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confession ;  and  was  bom  in  1698.     This  con- 
fession of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  se- 
paration from  her  husband  the  earl  of  Macclesfield ;  yet, . 
having  obtained  this  desired  end,  no  sooner  was  her  spu-  - 
rious  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  shame  or  poverty  to  excuse  her,  she  disco- 
vered the  resolution  of  disowning  him;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  most  unnatural  cruelty. 
She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as' 
her  own ;  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  firom  leaving  him 
a  legacy  of  6000/.  by  declaring  him  dead  :•  and  in  effect 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmother ' 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing-  from  him  his 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering,  it  impossible  for  him  to  * 
prosecute  his  claim.    She  endeavoured  to  send  him  se- 
cretly to  the  plantations ;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
aside  or  frustrated,  she  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
shoemaker.    In  this  situation,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue;  for  his  nurse  dying,  he  went  to  take 
care  of  the  effects  of  his  supposed  modier ;  and  found 
in  her  boxes  some  letters  which  discovered  to  young 
Savage  his  birth,  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment. 

From  the  moment  of  this  discovery  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  become  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  as  a  shoe- 
maker.   He  noif  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  share 
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lA  die  a'ffluence  of  his  real  mother ;  and  therefore  he 
directly,  and  perhaps  indiscreetly,  applied  to  her,  and 
made  use  of  every  art  tp  awaken  her  tenderness  and 
attract  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  he  solicit  this  un- 
natural .parent:  she  avoided  him  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution, and  took  measures  to  prevent  his  ever  enter- 
ing her  house  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  so  touched  with  the  discovery 
of iiis  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  practice  to 
walk  before  his  mother's  door  in  hopes  of  seeing  her 
by  accident ;  and  often  did  he  warmly  solicit  her  to 
admit  him  to  ^ee  her  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  he  could 
neither  soflen  her  heart  jior  open  her  hand. 

Meantime,  while  he  was  assiduously  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  affections  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af< 
fection  was  extinct*  lie  was  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  and  reduced  to  the  miseries  of  want.  We  are 
not  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  shoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  actually  bound 
to  him ;  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence.  In  short,  the  youth 
had, parts,  and  a  strong  mciination  towards  literary  pur- 
suits, especially  poetry.  He  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after- 
wards two  plays,  Woman  8  a  Riddle ^  and  Love  in  a  f^cil : 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  tlie  profits  from 
the  first;  and  from  the  second  he  received  no  other 
advantage  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  llichard  Steele 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and  re- 
lieved. However,  the  kindness  of  his  friends  not  afford- 
ing him  a  constant  supply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  which  not  only  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  many  persons  of  wit,  but  brought  him  in  ^OC/. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.  was  of  great  service 
to  him  in  correcting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  stage 
and  the  press ;  and  extended  his  patronage  still  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  other  wits,  a  bad  manager, 
and  was  ever  in  distress.  As  fast  as  his  friends  raised 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  he  sunk  into  another  ;  and, 
when  he  found  himself  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram- 
ble about  like  a  vagabond,  with  scarce  a  shirt  on  his 
back.  He  was  in  one  of  these  situations  during  the 
time  that  he  wrote  his  tragedy  above  mentioned  ; 
without  a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner  :  so  that 
he  used  to  scribble  on  scraps  of  paper  picked  up  by 
accident,  or  begged  in  the  shops,  which  he  occasion- 
ally stepped  into,  as  tlioughts  occurred  to  him,  crav- 
ing the  favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  just  to  take  a 
memorandum. 

Mr  Hill  also  earnestly  promoted  a  subscription  to  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies^  by  Savage ;  and  likewise  fur- 
nished partof  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  was  com- 
posed. To  this  miscellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  \\e  gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  in 
a  very  uncommon  strain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Miscellanies  to- 
gether, had  BOW,  for  a  time,  somewhat  raised  poor 
Savage  both  in  circumstances  and  credit ;  so  that  the 
world  just  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  en- 
dangered by  a  most  unhappy  event.  A  drunken  frolic 
in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  wliich  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  his  friends  earnestly  solicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earnestly 
exerted  herself  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.    The  coun- 


tess of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  case  before 
Queen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtained  a  pardon. 

Savage  had  now  lost  that  tenderness  for  his  mother 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not  been  ^le 
wholly  to  repress ;  and  considering  her  as  an  implaca- 
ble enemy,  whom  notliing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy* 
threatened  to  harass  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publish 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct,  unlesashe  consented 
to  allow  him  a  pension.  This  expedient  proved  success- 
ful ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promise  of  laying 
aside  his  design  of  exposing  his  mother's  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  engag- 
ed to  allow  him  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year.  This  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage's  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  tliought  men  of  genius,  and 
caressed  by  all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined 
taste.  In  this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  published  the 
Temfde  of  Health  and  Mirths  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languishing  illness ;  and  The  Wan* 
dercTi  a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connel, in  strains  of  the  highest  paneg}Tic :  but  these 
praises  he  in  a  short  time  found  himself  inclined  to  re- 
tract, being  discarded  hy  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed.  Of  tliis  quarrel  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr 
Savage  assigned  very  different  reasons.  Our  author's 
known  character  pleads  too  strongly  against  him  ;  for 
his  conduct  was  ever  such  as  made  all  his  friends, 
sooner  or  later,  grow  weary  of  him,  and  even  forced 
most  of  them  to  become  his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrifl  upon  the  world, 
Savage,  whose  passions  were  very  strong,  and  whose 
gratitude  was  very  small,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
exposing  the  faults  of  Lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover, 
now  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. — Accordingly  he  wrote  l^he  Bastardy  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  tlie  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  base  birth),  and  for  tlie  pathetic  conclusion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. — The  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
with  a  transcript  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  spirit  and  man- 
ner of  versification. 

Blest  be  the  bastard's  birth !  thro'  wondrous  ways, 

He  shines  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze. 

No  sickly  fruit  -of  faint  compliance  he ; 

He  !  stamp'd  in  nature's  mint  with  ecstasy ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  gen'rous  race ; 

No  tenth  transmitter  t)f  a  foolish  face. 

He,  kindling  from  widfin,  requires  no  flame. 

He  glories  in  a  bastard's  glowing  name. 

—Nature's  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone, 

His  heart  unbiass'd,  and  his  mind  his  dWn. 

— O  mother !  yet  no  modier  ! — 'tis  to  you 

My  thanks  for  such  di^tinguish'd  claims  are  due. 

Tliis  poem  had  an  extraordinary  sale ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance happening' at  tlie  time  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  persons  there  took  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  repeating  passages  from  the  Bastard  in  htr  hear- 
ing. This  was  perhaps  tlie  first  time  that  ever  she  dis- 
covered a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occasion  the  power 
of  wit  was  very  conspicuous:  the  wretch  who  had,  with- 
out scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adulteress,  and  who 
hadfirst  endeavoured  to  starveher  son,  then  to  transport 

him 
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NJK^hiiii,  and  Afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear  send  him  50t  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu- .  ^  ^^*g^- 

'■**^the  representation  of  her  own  conduct ;  but  fled  from  ally  expect  the  same  bounty.     But  this  annual  allow-        ' 

reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain  from  guilt ;  and  left  ance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  strange  and  singular 

Bath  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  shelter  herself  among  extravagance.     His  usual  custom  was,  as  soon  as  he 

the  crowds  of  London  (a).  had  received  his  pension,  to  disappear  with  it,  and  se- 

^    Some  time  aft:er  this,  Savage  formed  the  resolution  crete  himself  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  till  every 

of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him  shilling  of  the  50/.  was  spent ;  which  done,  he  again 

life,  he  hop^  she  might  farther  extend  her  goodness  to  appeared,  pennyless  as  before :  But  he  would  never  in- 

him,  by  enabling  him  to  support  it. — With  this  view,  form  any  person  where  he  had  been,  or  in  what  manner 

he  published  a  poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled  his  money  had  been  dissipated. — From  the  reports,  how* 

The  VolunieeT'Laureai ;  for  which  she  was  pleased  to  ever,  of  some,  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 

it 

(a)  Mr  Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnson,  has  called  in  question  the  story  of  Savage's  birth,  and  grounded  his 
suspicion  on  two  mistakes,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  falsehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  his  friend's  me- 
moirs of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnson  has  said,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  Savage's  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name  ;  which,  by  his  direction,  was -inserted  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew's, 
Holbom.  Part  of  this,  it  seems,  is  not  true ;  for  Mr  Boswell  carefully  inspected  that  register,  but  no  such 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omission  amount  to  a  proof,  that  Uie  person  who  called  himself  Richard 
Siavagewta  an  impostor,  and  not  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countess  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mr  Boswell 
thinks  it  does  ;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxim,^/!nmt  in  uno,  JaUum  in  omnibus.  The  so- 
lidity of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others ;  but  it  was  not  without  surprise  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  bi<^rapher  of  Johnson.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  of  a  celebrated  cause* 
with  Stuart's  letters  on  the  same  subject  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  must  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,-  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thousand  such  mistakes  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwise 
so  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  to  the  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  omission  of  the.  name 
in  the  register  of  St  Andrew's  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  against  the  wretched  Savage  an 
accusation  of  imposture,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by  every 
possible  motive  that  can  influence  human  conduct.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  direction 
about  registering  the  child's  name  to  the  same  person  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education  ;  but 
that  person,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  countess  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  she  had  resolved  from  his  birth  to  dis- 
own her  son,  would  take  care  that  the  direction  should  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnson's  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Boswell  calls  a  second  falsehood,  seems  not  to  amount  even  to 
a  mistake.  It  is  there  stated,  that  "  Lady  Macclesfield  having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms  with 
her  husband,  thought  a  public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  Obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 

^  her  liberty.  "  This  Mr  Boswell  thinks  cannot  be  true  ;  because,,  having  perused  the  joumab  of  both  houses 
of  parHament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentiodly  ascertained,  that  so  far  fr9m  vo- 
luntarily submitting  to  the  ignominious  cluu*ge  of  adultery,  she  made  a  strenuous  defiance  by  her  counsel.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  Johnson  has  nowhere  said,  that  she  confessed  her  adultery  at  the  bar  of  either 
house  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  confession  was  public  .-  and  as  he  has  taught  us  in  his  Dictionary,  that 
whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  \a  public  ;  public,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  that  confession  certainly 
was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  she  was  not  anxious  to  conceal  it  from 
her  husband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reasons  for  denying  her  guilt 
before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel ;  as  indeed,  had  she  acted  otherwise,  it 
is  very  little  prc^able  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  restored  to  her,  or  that  she  could  have  obtained 
a  second  husband.  ^  . 

'   But  Mr  Boswell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  person  who  assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  son  of  the 

•  shoemaker  under  whose  care  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed;  because  ".  his  not  being  able  to  obtain 
payment  of  Mrs  Lloyd's  legacy  must  be  imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he  was  not  the  real  person  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left. "  He  must  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as.  a  proof  of  imposture. 
Mrs  Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  10th  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  he  was  the 
person  for  whom  the  legacy  twas  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from  op- 
pression, or  to  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of  justice.  In  such  circumstances  he  could  not  have  obtained  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  unless  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  inspired  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  due. 

To  these  and  a  thousand  such  idle  cavils  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patron- 
ized as  Lady  Macclesfield's  son  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  jady's  nephew ;  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady's  second  husband  :  by  the  queen,  who,  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  that  lady  and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  his  mother* s  house  in  the  night 
with  an  intent  to  murder  her ;  and  in  efiect  by  the  lady  hersdf,  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him 
sol,  and  who  fled  before  the  satire  of  the  Bastard,  without  offering,  either  by  herself  or  her  mends,  to  deny 

Aat  the  author  of  that  poem  was  the  person  whom  he  called  himself,  or  to  insinuate  so  much  as  that  he  might 

j^onibly  be  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.     To  Mr  Boswell  all  this  seems  strange  .•  Jo  others,  who  look  not  with  so 

Jceen  an  eye  for  supposititious  births,  we  think  it  must  appear  convincing* 
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Savage,  it  would  seem  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
^  cash  in  the  most  sordid  and  despicable  sensuali^jr ;  par- 
ticularly in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in« 
dulge  in  the  most  unsocial  manner,  sitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himself,  in  obscure  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  immersed  in  filth 
and  sloth,  with  scarce  decent  apparel ;  generally  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  horseman's  great  coat ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  his  very  homely  countenance,  altogether  exhibit- 
ing anjobject  the  most  disgusting  to  the  sight,  if  not 
to  some  other  of  the  senses. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  still  raised  him  new 
friends  as  fast  as  his  behaviour  lost  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  such  was  his  conduct,  that  occasional  relief  only  fur- 
nished the  means  of  occasional  excess ;  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  destitute 
of  a  lodging ;  insomuch  that  he  often  passed  his  nigbts 
in  those  mean  houses  that  are  set  open  for  casual  wan- 
derers ;  sometimes  in  cellars,  amidst  the  riot  and  fiUh 
of  the  most  profligate  of  the  rabble ;  and  not  sekioBi 
would  he  walk  the  streets  till  he  was  weary,  and  then 
lie  down  in  summer  on  a  bulk,  or  in  winter  with  his 
associates  among  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

Yet,  amidst  all  his  penury  and  wxetchedness,  had  this 
BBan  so  much  pride,  and  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kqit  up  his  spirits,  and  was  alwaj's 
ready  to  repress,  with  soom  and  contempt,  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  sUght  or  indignity  towaidb  himseU',  in 
^e  bediavionr  of  his  acquaintance ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upcm  uajae  as  his  superior.  He  wooJd  be  treat- 
ed as  an  equal,  even  W  persons  of  the  highest  raak. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  preposterous  and  inconiiBt- 
ent  pride,  in  Ims  refusing  to  wait  upon  a  gendeman  wlu 
was  desirous  of  relieving  him  whea  at'the  lowest  ebb  of 
distress,  only  because  t£e  message  signified  th^  gende- 
nan's  desire  to  see  hkn  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
could  not  bear  that4uiyone  shoold  presume  to  prescribe 
die  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefore  he  afasdutely 
rejected  the  proffered  kindness.  This  life,  unhappy  as 
it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  reudeved  more  un- 
happy, by  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  I7S8 ;  wiiich 
stroke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from  the  court.  His 
pension  was  discontinued,  ar^d  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  U>  have  it 
restored,  for  ever  cut  off  this  considerable  supply;  which 
possibly  had  been  only  delayed,  and  might  have  been 
i^ecovered  by  proper  appltcatioiu 

His  distress  became  now  so  great,  and  so  notcfirioos, 
that  a  sobeme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  rehef.  It  was  proposed  that  lie  should 
retire  mto  Wales,  with  an  alhmance  of  50iL  per  annum, 
on  which  he  was  to  live  piivately  in  a  cheap  place,  £sf 
ever  quitting  his  town*haioiits,  and  resigning  all  iinther 
pretensions  to  fiune.  This  ofier  he  seemed  gladly  to  ac- 
cept;  but  his  intentions  were  duly  to  deceive  his  friends 
by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write  another  tragedy,  and 
then  to  return  with  it  to  London  in  order  to  bring  it 
upon  the  stage. 

In  1739,  he  set  out  in  die  Bristol  stage-coach  for 
Swansey,  and  was  furnished  widi  15  guineas  to  bear  the 
expense  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  i4th  day  after 
his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefactors,  the  prinoipal 
of  whom  was  no  other  than  ihe  great  Mr  Pope,  who 
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expected  to  hear  of  his  arrival  In  WbIcb,  wiere  anrpriaed 
with  a  ietterfnun  Savage,  inftninlng  theBs  that  lie 
yet  .upon  the  road,  and  conld  not  proceed  for  want  «f 
:money.  TfaerewasnoflthenBethadthanaremittanoe; 
which  was  sent  biro,  and  by  the  he^  of  whidi  be  was 
■enabled  to  reach  Bristol,  from  -whence  he  was  to  pro- 
iceed  to  Swansey  l^  water.  At  Bristol,  hiywever,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  diippiag;  ao  that  he 
could  not  immediate^  obtain  a  passage.  Here,  there- 
fore, being  obliged  to  stay  fiir  sonae  tkne,  he,  with  hia 
usual  iacility,  so  izi^protiated  himself  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  fi-equently  inrited  to  their 
houses,  distinguished  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  highly  flattered  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  easily  en^ged  1^  afeetions.  At  length, 
with  great  reluctance,  he  proceeded  to  Swansey ;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
diminution  of  his  salary;  for  he  had,  in  his  letter^ 
treated  his  contributors  so  insolently,  that  moat  of  theoa 
withdrew  their  aubscriptipns.  Here  he  finished  his  tra- 
gedy, and  resolved  to  return  with  it  to  London :  w^idi 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  his  great  and  ooutant 
friend  Mr  Pope ;  who  proposed  diat  Savage  should 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomson  aii4  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that  ibey  might  £t  it  for  the«tage^ 
that  his  friends  should  receive  the{>rofitsit  might  bring 
in,  and  that  die  author  should  cooeive  the  ^pi^uoe  by 
way  of  annuity.  This  hind  and  prudent  scheme  W9$ 
rejected  by  Salvage  with  the  utmost  -conceaapt. — Be 
dedarad  he  would  not  submit  his  works  to  any  one's 
correction ;  and  that  he  should  no  longer  be  kept  ia 
leading  strings.  Accordingly  he  soon  iretumed  to  Bris- 
tol in  his  way  to  London ;  but  at  Bristol,  meeting 
with  a  repetilaon  of  the  same  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  second 
stay  in  that  opulent  city  for  some  time.  Hei«  l)e  was 
again  jiot  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  the  sum  ^  SOL 
was  raised  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  tf*  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  London :  But  be  never 
consideved  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  such  kindness 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  Uiat  it  was  possible  to  tire 
out  the  generosity  of  his  Bristol  fiiei^  as  he  had 
before  tired  his  friends  everywhere  else.  In  diort,  he 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 
His  visits  in  every  family  were  txio  often  repeated;  his 
wit  had  lost  its  noveky,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublesome.  Necessity  came  upon  htm  brfore  he 
was  aware;  his  money  was  spent,  his  clothes  were  worn 
out,  his  appearance  was  shabby;  and  his  pieaence  was 
disgustful  at  every  table.  He  now  began  to  find  every 
man  firom  hmae  at  whose  house  he  called ;  and  be 
found  it  dificult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduce4 
it  would  have  been  pmdent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
firom  the  place ;  but  fmidenoe  and  Savage  were  never 
acqvauited.  Heataid,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  hunger* 
and  contempt,  till  the  mistreas  of  a  cofiiBe-houae,  to 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  >arrested  him  for 
the  ddit.  He  remained  for  some  time,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, in  the  house  of  the  sheriff's  oiBcer,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  bail;  which  expense  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
fn^,  by  a  present  of  five  guineas  firom  Mr  Nash  at 
Bath.  No  bail,  however,  was  to  be  fonnd ;  so  that 
poor  Savage  was  at  last  lodged  in  Hcwigte,  a  priaaa 
so  named  in  Bristol. 
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«gei  But  it  was  tihe  fortune  of  this  extraordikiBrj  mortal 
V— ^  always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  desenred.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
greatly  softened  the  rtgomrs  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence ;  he  supported  him  at  his  own  ta* 
ble,  gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  himself,  allowed 
him  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  fre- 
quently took  him  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air  and  exercise ;  so  that,  in  reidity.  Savage  endured 
Ibwer  hardships  in  this  place  than  he  had  usually  suf- 
foed  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prison,  his 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
city  of  Bristol;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  ob- 
figations,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  his  ar- 
rest ;  which  was  but  the  act  of  an  individual,  and  that 
attended  with  no  circumstances  of  injustice  or  cruelty. 
This  satire  he  entitled  London  and  Briskd  delineated; 
and  in  it  he  abused  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  with 
such  a  spirit  of  resentment,  that  the  reader  would  im-" 
aghie  he  had  never  received  any  other  than  the  most 
injurious  treatment  in  that  city. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  six  months  in  this 
hospitable  prison,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  still  continued  to  allow  him  20l.  a  year)  contain- 
mg  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  partic^ars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed;  but, 
from  the  notorious  character  of  the  man,  thefe  is  rea-' 
son  to  fear  that  Savaj^  was  but  too  justly  accused* 
He,  however,  solemnly  protested  his  innocence ;  but 
he  was  very  unusually  affected  on  this  occasion.  In 
a  few  days  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which 
at  first  was  not  suspected  to  be  dangerous :  but  grow- 
ing daily  more  languid  and  dejected,  at  last  a  fever 
seized  him;  and  he  expired  on  the  Ist  of  August 
1743,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age* 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Esq. ; 
}eavinff  behind  him  a  character  strangely  chequered 
widi  vices  and  good  qualities.  Of  the  former  we  have 
seen  a  variety  of  instances  in  this  abstract  of  his  life ; 
of  tlie  latter,  his  peculiar  situation  in  the  world  gave 
him  but  fbw  opportunitiies  of  making  any  considerable 
display.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent parts;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  he  might  have  made 
a  respectable  figure  in  life.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick 
discernment,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  fiow  of 
wit,  whrch  made  his  company  much  coveted ;  nor  was 
his  judgement  both  of  writings  and  of  men  inferior  to 
his  wit :  but  he  was  too  mucli  a  slave  to  his  passions, 
and  his  passions  were  too  easily  excited.  He  was 
warm  in  his  firiendships,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity; 
and  his  greatest  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  of 
all  faults,  was  ingratitude.  He  seemed  to  think  every 
thing  due  to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged 
to  any  one  for  those  favours  which  he  thought  it  their 
duty  to  confer  on  him :  it  is  dierefbre  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  never  rightly  estimated  die  kind^ 
ness  of  his  many  friends  and  benefactors,  or  preserved  a 
grateful  and  due  sense  of  their  generosity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having 
long  lain  dispersed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  pub- 
lications, have  been  collected  and  published  in  an  ele- 
gant edidon,  in  2  vols  8vo ;  to  which  are  prefixed  die 
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admirable  memoirs  of  Savage,  written  by  Dr  SamUel    Savage. 
Johnson.  ^     y  ■  ^ 

Savage  is  a  word  so  well  understood  as  scarcely  to 
require  explanat  ion.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  diat  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ;  when 
applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  same  import  with  Aar- 
barian,  and  means  a  person  who  is  untaught  and  unci*  . 
vilized,  or  who  is  in  the  rude  state  of  uncultivated  na- 
ture. That  such  men  exist  at  present,  and  have  exist- 
ed in  most  ages .  of  the  world,  is  undeniable ;  but  a 
question  naturally  occurs  respecdng  the  origin  of  this 
savage  state,  the  determinatiqn  of  which  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  developing  die  nature  of  man,  and 
ascertaining  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Upon  this  subject,  as  upon  most  ethers,  opi- 
nions are  very  various,  and  the  systems  built  upon  thent 
are  consequently  very  contradictonr.  A  large  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers  maintained  that  man  sprung  at 
first  from  the  earth  like  his  brother  vegetables ;  that  he 
was  without  ideas  and  without  speech ;  and  that  many^ 
ages  elapsed  before  the  race  acquired  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, or  attained  to  greater  knowledge  than  the  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Other  sects  again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  - 
almost  all  the  poets,  maintained  that  the  first  mortab 
were  wiser  and  happier,  and  move  powerful,  than  aa^ . 
of  their  ofipring ;  that  mankind,  instead  of  being  on- 
ginally  savages,  and  rising  to  the  state  of  civiliaatieii 
by  dieur  own  |;raidual  and  progressive  exertians,  were 
created  in  a  high  degree  of  pomction-;  that,  however^ 
they  degenerated  from  that  stafeSr  and  that  all  natueer 
degenerated  with-  them.  Hence  the  vaaeoa  ages  of  * 
the  world  have  almost  everywhere  been  coospared  to 
gold,  sUver,  brass,  and  iron,  the  golden  havmg  been 
always  supposed  to  be  the  first  age«^ 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  espedally 
during  the  present  century,  the  same  question*  has  bea» 
much  i^tated  both  in  Fnuice  and  En^aad,  and  by  far* 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  ftsfaionable  names  i»rao** 
dem  science  have  decUured  for  the  original  savagism  of 
men.  Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion,  were 
countenanced  by  the  atheistic  cosmogmiy  of  the  Phce^ 
nicians,  and  by  the  early  history  of  theis  omn:  nations^, 
the  modems  build  their  system  upon  what  they  sup« 
pose  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,-  aid 
upon  the  late  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences.  Aa 
the  question  must  finally  be  decided  by  historical  evi» 
dence,  befiore  we  make  our  appeal  to  fhcts,  we  shatt 
consider  the  force  of  the  modbm  reasonings  froaa  tba 
supposed  innate  powers  of  the  human  naind  j  for  that 
reasoning  is  totdly  different  ffom  the  odier^  and  t<r 
blend  them  together  would  only  prevent  the  readet 
from  having  an  adeouate  conception  of  eidier. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  idl  mankiad  were  original- 
ly  savages,  destitute  of  the  use  of  speech,  and,  in  die 
strictest  sense  of  die  words,  nuOum  el  iufpepecusy  the 
tfreat  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  th^  amid  emerge 
nrom  that  sute,  atfd  become  at  last  enlightened  and  ci^ 
vilized.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  universaliQr  ^ 
the  savage  state  remove  this  diffiedty  hf  a  number  of 
instincts  or  internal  senses,  with  whidi  thev  suppose  the 
human  mind  endowed,  and  by  which  the  savage  is^ 
without  reflection,  not  only  enabled  to  distifiguish  be* 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and  prompted  tado  every  thing 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  ex^Bsnce,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  species^  but  also  ted  to-thediscoM^ 
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Savage,  of  what  will  contribute,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ease 
-  V  *  and  accommodations  of  i  ife.  The  seinstincts,  tliey  think, 
brought  mankind  together,  when  the  reasoning  faculty, 
which  had  hitherto  been  dormant,  being  now  roused  by 
the  collisions  of  society,  made  its  observations  upon  the 
consequences  of  their  different  actions,  taught  them  to 
avoid  such  as  experience  showed  to  be  pernicious,  and 
to  improve  upon  those  which  they  found  beneficial ;  and 
thus  was  the  progress  of  civilization  begun.  But  this 
theory  is  opposed  by  objections  which  we  know  not 
how  to  obviate.  The  bundle  of  instincts  with  which 
modern  idleness,  under  the  denomination  of  philosophy, 
has  so  amply  furnished  the  human  mind,  is  a  mere  chi- 
mera. (See  Instinct.)  But  granting  its  reality,  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  produce  the  consequences 
which  are  derived  from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of 
language,  we  have  shown  at  large  in  another  place  (see 
Language,  N^  1 — 7.) ;  and  we  have  the  confession 
of  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  original  savagism 
'  of  man,  that  large  societies  must  have  been  formed  be- 
fore language  could  have  been  invented.  How  societies, 
at  least  large  societies,  could  be  formed  and  kept  toge- 
ther without  language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told ; 
but  we  are  assured  by  every  liistorian  and  every  traveller 
of  credit,  that  in  such  societies  only  have  mankind  been 
found  civilized.  Among  known  savages  the  social  siorge . 
is  very  much  confined ;  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in 
the  first  race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  safe 
a  guide,  as  the  instinctive  philosophers  contend  that  it 
was,  it  is  plain  that  those  men  could  not. have  been  sa- 
vages. Such  an  appetite  for  society,  and  «uch  a  direc- 
tor of  conduct,  instead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have 
emerged  from  savagism,  would  have  effectually  prevent- 
ed them  from  ever  becoming  savage ;  it  would  have 
knit  them  together  from  the  very  first,  and  furnished  op- 
portunities for  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have 
begun  the  process  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that 
they  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  Indeed, 
were  the  modem  theories  of  internal  senses  and  social  af- 
fections well  founded,  and  were  these  senses  and  affec- 
tions sufficient  to  have  impelled  the  first  men  into  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be 
at  this  day  a  savage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Na- 
tural causes,  operating  in  the  same  direction  and  with 
the  same  force,  must  in  every  age  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects;  and  if  the  social  affections  of  the  first  mortals  im- 
pelled them  to  society,  and  their  reasoning  facu^ies  im- 
mediately commenced  the  process  of  civilization,  surely, 
the  same  affections  and  the  same  faculties  would  in  a 
greater  or  less  d^ree  have  had  the  same  effect  in  every 
age  and  on  every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring ;  an4; 
we  should  everywhere  observe  mankind  advancing  in  ci- 
vilization, instead  of  standing  still  as  they  often  do,  and 
sometimes  retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Hordes  of  savages 
exist  in  abnost  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  the  Chi- 
nese, who  have  undodl>tedly  been  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion for  at  least  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period  been  absolutely  stationary,  if  they  have 
not  lost  some  of  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain.) 
The  origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  look- 
ed for  in  human  instincts  or  human  propensities,  carry- 
ing men  forward  by  a  natural  progress ;  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  propensities  is  contrary  to  fact ;  and  by  fact 
and  historical  evideacei  in  conjunction  with  what  we 


know  of  the  nature  of  man,  must  this  great  question  be 
at  last  decided.  ^ 

In  the  article  Religion,  N^  7.,  it  has  been  sliown 
that  the  first  men,  if  left  to  themselves  without  any  in- 
struction, instead  of  living  the  life  of  savages,  and  in 
process  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  must 
have  perished  before  they  acquired  even  the  use  of  some 
of  their  senses.  In  the  same  article  it  has  been  shown, 
(W  14 — 17.),  that  Moses,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  historian  extant,  wrote  likewise  by  immediate  in- 
spiration ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  represents  our  first 
parents  and  their  immediate  descendants  as  in  a  state  far 
removed  from  that  of  savages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  originality  of  such  a  state  from  hypothetical 
tlieories  of  human  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
observed  by  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  and 
universality  of  die  savage  state,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation  they  have  no  objection,  provided  we  take  the 
Mosaic  account  as  it  stands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con- 
clusions which  it  will  not  support. 

They  contend,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  ar- 
gument fairly  deducibJe  from  tlie  book  of  Genesis  which 
militates  against  tlieir  position.  Now  wt  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  besides  the  reasoning  which  we  have  al-* 
ready  used  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  we  have  as 
much  positive  evidence  against  their  position  as  the 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  history  could  be  supposed  to  af- 
ford. 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  his 
own  image ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  every 
thing  in  the  sea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth ; 
that  he  appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vege- 
tables ;  that  he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  observed 
by  him,  in  commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation ; 
that  he  prepared  for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  dress  ; 
and  that,  as  a  test  of  his  religion  and  submission  to  his 
Creator,  he  forbade  him,  under  severe  penalties,  to  eat 
of  a  certain  tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  tlten  told  that 
God  brought  to  him  every  animal  which  had  been 
created ;  and  we  find  that  Adam  was  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  their  several  natures  as  to  give  tliem  names. 
When,  too,  an  helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  im- 
mediately acknowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  and  called  her  tooman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man. 

How  these  facts  can  be  reconciled  to  a  state  of  igno- 
rant savagism  is  to  us  absolutely  inconceivable ;  and  it 
is  indeed  strange,  that  men  who  profess  Christianity 
should  appeal  to  reason,  and  stick  by  its  decision  on  a 
question  which  revelatioii  has  thus  plainly  decided 
against  them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to 
believe  that  man  rose  by  slow  steps  to  the  full  use  of 
his  reasoning  powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  equally  plausible  to  suppose  that  our  first  pa- 
r£rits  were  created,  not  in  full  maturity^  but  mere  in- 
fants, and  that  they  went  through  the  tedious  process 
of  childhood  and  youth>  &c.  as  to  suppose  that  their 
ni^nds  were  created  weak,  uninformed,  and  unciviliz- 
ed, as  are  those  of  savages. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  share 
of  knowledge,  and  some  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  he  would  teach  his 
descendants  what  he  knew  himself;  and  if  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  some  of 
them  possessed  more  than  savage  knowledge^  and  better 
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Birago.  than  s(ivage  manners.  But  instead  of  going  on  to  fur- 
"v^"'  tlier  perfection,  as  the  theory  of  nnodem  philosophers 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  find  that  mankind  dege- 
nerated in  a  most  astonishing  degree ;  the  causes  of 
which  we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  Uie  article 
Polytheism,  N"4,  &c. 

This  eariy  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
sudden  progress  towards  ignorance  and  savagism,  ap- 
pears to  lead  to  an  important  consequence.  If  men,  so 
very  soon  after  their  creation,  possessing,  as  we  have 
Been  tliey  did,  a  considerable  share  of  knowledge  and 
of  civilization,  instead  of  improving  in  either,  degene- 
rated in  both  respects,  it  would  not  appear  that  human 
nature  has  that  strong  propensity  to  refinement  which 
many  philosophers  imagine ;  or  that,  had  all  men  been 
originally  savage,  they  would  have  civilized  themselves 
by  their  own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count anywhere  but  in  Scripture ;  where,  though  we 
find  maiikind  represented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  absolute  savages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reasdn,  from. the  short 
account  of  Moses,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  descendants  invented  the 
harp  aad  orpan,  and  were  artilict:rs  in  brass  and  iron. 
Cities  arc  not  built,  nor  musical  instruments  invented, 
by  savages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  and  surely 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  righteous  poste- 
rity of  Soth  were  behind  the  apostate  descendants  of 
Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  useful. 
Tliat  Noan  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  sa- 
vagism, no  one  will  controvert,  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 
unquestionably  their  duty,  as  it  must  otherwise  have 
been  their  wish,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they 
possessed  to  their  posterity.  Thus  far  then  every  con- 
sistent Christian,  we  think,  must  determine  against  ori- 
ginal and  universal  savagism. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse  to  Sketches  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man,  Lord  Karnes  would  infer,  from  some  facts 
which  he  states,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human  race 
.were  at  first  created,  of  very  different  forms  and  na- 
tures, but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  statement  he  rightly  observes,  that 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  opposes  insuperable 
objections.  "Whence  then  (says  his  Lordship)  the 
.degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  savage  state  ?  To  ac- 
count for  that  dismal  catastrophe,  mankind  must  have 
suffered  some  dreadful  convulsion. "  Now,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  all  men  were  sunk  into  the  state  of 
savages ;  and  that  they  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought, 
unless  our  fashionable  philosophers  choose  to  prop  their 
theories  by  the  buttress  of  Sanchoniatho*s  Phoenician 
cosmogony.  (See  Sanchoniatho).  His  Lordship, 
however,  goes' on  to  say,  or  rather  to  suppose,  that  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  &c.  was  this  dreadful  convulsion  : 
For.  says  he,  "  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  scattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  weire  rendered  savages.  **  Here  again  we 
have  a  positive  assertion,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
proof;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  confusion  of 


language,  and  the  scattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was  Sdvige. 
a  circumstance  such  as  could  induce  universal  savagism.  ^  ^  * 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  original  that  the  language 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  so  much  changed 
as  tlie  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  our  English  version. 
(See  Philology,  N**8 — 16.) — That  the  builders  were 
scattered,  is  indeed  certain ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
driven,  in  very  small  tribes,  to  a  great  distance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  process  of  time  inevitably 
become  savages.  (See  Polytheism,  N**  4 — 6,  and 
Language,  N*^  J.),  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  th^  de- 
scendants of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  not  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  savage  by  the  catastrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge- 
nerations of  Shem  are  given  in  order  down  to  Abram ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  suffered  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de- 
generated into  the  state  of  savages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  represents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  statuary, 
and  himself  as  skilled  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  they 
must  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 
Even  such  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  as  either  emigrated, 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodies, 
so  far  from  sinking  into  savagism,  retained  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  their  antediluvian  ancestors,  and  be- 
came afterwards  the  instructors  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
m^ps.  This  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  eastern  nations,  who  in  the  days  of  A- 
braham  were  powerful  and  highly  civilized.  And  that 
for  many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  barbarism, 
is  apparent  from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the 
character  of  Moses, — that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon having  been  said  to  excel  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
east  country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
against  the  universal  prevalence  of  savagism.in  that  pe- 
riod of  the  world ;  nor  are  the  most  authentic  pagan 
writers  of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.  Moschus  the 
Phoenician,  *  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to  be  •  hrabo, 
the  first  champions  of  the  savage  state';  and  they  are  l»h.  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rhapsodists,  ^\*^g'^oerf, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  unquestion^  ^^*  y^^   ^' 
ably  devoted  to  fable  and  fiction.     The  account  which  Epicuri. 
they  have  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find'  in  another  place  (see  Theology,  Part  I.  sect.  1.) : 
But  we  hardly  think  that  he  will  employ  it  in  support 
of  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  original  savagism.  Against 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  school  are  posted  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  sects,  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  the  philo- 
sophers of  both  Academies,  the  sages  of  the  Italian  and 
Alexandrian  schools ;  the  Magi  of  Persia ;  the  Bra- 
mins  of  India,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  &c.      The 
testimony  of  Uie  early  historians  among  all  the  ancient 
nations,  indeed,  who  are  avowedly  faJbulists,  is  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  has  been  called  in  question 
by  the  most  j  udicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.    ( See 
Plut.  Vita  Thes.  sub  init. ;  Thucyd.  1.  i.  cap.  1.;  Sttabo^ 
1. 1 L  p.  507. ;  Livy  Pref.  and  Varro  ap.  August,  de  Cii>. 
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SaTage.  Od,)  The  more  populous  and  extensive  kingdoms  and 
^'  V  ^  societies  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  history  :  the  presumption,  therefore,  without 
taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that  they 
were  civilized  from  the  beginning.  This  is  rendered 
further  probable  from  other  circumstances.  To  account 
for  their  system,  the  advocates  of  savagtsm  are  obliged, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  have  recourse  to  numerous  supposi- 
tions. They  imagine  that  since  the  creation  dreadful 
convulsions  have  happened  which  have  spread  ruin  and 
devastation  over  the  earth,  which  have  destroyed  learn* 
ing  and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  savagism  by  one  sud- 
den blow.  But  this  is  reasoning  at  random,  and  with- 
out a  vestige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convulsion 
that  can  be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  inadequate. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
onee  civilized,  and  in  process  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  savage  or  barbarous  state,  have  ever  recovered 
their  pristine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  savage,  would 
never  have  raised  himself  from  that  hopeless  state.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  history  of  tbe  world ;  for  that 
it  requires  strong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  state  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  asto- 
nishing degree.  That  man  cannot,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  has  not  risen  from  barbarism  to  civilization 
and  science  by  his  own  efforts  and.  natural  talents,  ap- 
pears further  from  the  following  facts.  The  rudiments 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
B  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
were  so  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  these  two  sources  oi  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  same  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
Greeks  had  made  no  progress  towards  civilization  when 
the  Titans  first,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  science  and 
*  See  2V-  urbanity.  *  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  same 
tan.  state  prior  to  the  arrivd  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  the  colo- 

•  nies  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  tbefirst  seeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  Uie  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history  the^  knew  of 
science,  or  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  so  on  of  other  na- 
.  tions  in  antiquity.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  disco- 
vered by  the  restless  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  Europeans 
have  been  generally  fo  und  in  the  lowest  state  of  savagi  sm ; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  connexion  with  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  Europe.  Even  western  Europe  itself,  when 
sunk  in  iterance,  during  the  reign  of  monkery,  did  not 
recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  i&  the  15th  centuiy  took  refuge  in 
Italy  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought  with 
them  their  ancient  books,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  disputing  about  the  origin  of 
the  savage  state,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
mittd^  bad  at  this  day  been  gro^  and  ignorant  savages 


ourselves,  incapable  of  reasoning  with  accuracy  upon 
any  subject.  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before  ^ 
our  masters  is  readily  admitted ;  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  spurred  on  by  emu- 
lation and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making  great 
improvements :  but  between  improving  science,  and 
emerging  from  savagism,  every  one  perceives  there  is 
an  immense  difference. 

Lord  Kames  observes,  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  grateful  soil,  where  the  necessaries  of  Hfb  are  easfly 
procured,  are  the  first  who  invent  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  first  who  figure  in  the  exercises  of  tbe 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  are 
thought  to  support  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  seen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  situation  or  strength  of  genius.  Besides,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  islands  lately  discovered, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  productive 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt ;  yet  these  people  have  been  savages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  still  in  the  same  state. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  most 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  never  been  equal- 
led. The  Norwegian  colony  which  settled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
most  bleak  and  barren  soil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Agam, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  the  soil  is  neither  so  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  so  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de- 
press the  spirits  by  labour  and  poverty ;  where,  not- 
withstanding, the  inhabitants  still  continue  in  an  uncul- 
tured state.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
instances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  fbr- 
ward,  we  infer  that  some  external  influence  is  necessary 
to  impel  savages  towards  civilization ;  and  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  or  the  nature,  of  the  thing,  we 
find  no  instance  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarism 
by  tlie  progressive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  find,  in  societies  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious,a  strong  tendency  to  degenerate,  so  in  savages 
we  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvemenr, 
but  rather  a  rooted  aversion  to  it.  Among  them,  in- 
deed, the  social  appetite  never  reached  beyond  their 
own  horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined 
to  dispose  them  to  unite  in  large  communities ;  and  of 
course,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  savage  state, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilization. 

Instead  of  trusting  to  any  such  natural  progress,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
the  human  race,  appears  at  different  times,  aiid  in  di^ 
ferent  countries,  to  have  raised  up  some  persons  endow- 
ed with  superior  talents,  or,  in  the  lianguage  of  poetry, 
some  heroes,  demi-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having 
themselves  acquired  some  knowledge  in  nations  dready 
civilized,  by  useful  inventions,  le^slation,  reKgious  in- 
sdtutions,  and  moral  arrangements,  sowed'  the  first 
seeds  of  civilization  among  the  hordes  of  wandering 
disunited  barbarians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinese  look 
up  to  their  Fobee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Persians 
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to  Zoroaster,  die  Chaldeans  to  OaneSy  the  Bgyptians 
to  Thoth,  the  Phenicians  to  Melicerta,  the  Scandina- 
vians to  Odin,  the  Italians  to  Janus^  Saturn,  and  Pi- 
t  cos,  and  the  Peruvians  to  Manco.  In  later  times,  and 
almost  withm  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  Russia  reduced  to  some  order  and  civilization 
by  tlie  astonishing  powers  m%d  exertions  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  endeavours  of  succeeding  monarchs,  and 
especially  of  Catharine  II,  havepower^ly  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  this  mighty  empire^  In  many 
parts-of  it,  however,  we  stiU  find  the  inhabitants  in 
a  state  very  little  superior  to  savagism  ;  and  through 
the  most  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling 
orders,  appear  to  retain  an  almost  invincible  aversion 
!ee  Rus-to  all  furdier  progress ;  *  a  fact  which,  when  added  to 
numerous  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  seems  to  prove  indisputably,  that 
there  is  no  sudi  natural  propensity  to  improvement  in 
the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught  by  some  authors  to 
believe.  The  origin  of  savagism,  if  we  allow  mankind 
to  have  been  at  fint  civilized,  is  easily  accounted  fi>r 
by  natural  means :  The  origin  of  civilization,^if  at  any 
period  the  whole  race  were  savages,  cannot,  we  think, 
be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  a  Muiacle»  or  re- 
peated miracles. 

To  many  persons  in  the  present  day,  especially,  the 
doctrine  we  have  now  atten^^ted  to  establish  will  ap- 
pear very  humiliating  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
Las  prevented  many  from  giving  Uie  subject  so  patient 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  seems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fiEishJanable  kind  of  philosophy  to  attribute  to  the  Ku- 
Bian  mind  very  preeminent  powers :  which  so  flatter 
our  pride,  as  in  a  great  measure,  perhaps,  to  perveit 
our  reason,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  history  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man,  are 
certainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  civilization :  for  if  the  human  mind 
be  possessed  of  that  innate  vigour  which  that  doctrine 
attributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  those  numerous  facts  which  seem  with  irre- 
'  siscible  evidence  to  prodaim  the  contrary — for  that 
unceasing  care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have 
watched  over  us— and  for  those  various  and  important 
revelations  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice 
and  be  thankful  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are 
Christians ;  but  let  not  a  vain  philosophy  vtempt  us  to 
imagine  that  we  are  angels  or  gods. 

Safage  lilandy  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  South 
aea,  lying  in  S.  LaC.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  S7.  It  is 
about  seven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  bei^t,  and 
has  deep  water  close  to  its  shores.  Its  interior  parts 
are  supposed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  soil  to  be 
seen  upon  the  coast;  the  rocks  alone  supplying  the 
trees  with  hunudity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceeding- 
ly warlike  and  fierce,  so  that  Captain  Cook  could  not 
hKfe  any  intercourse  with  them. 

SAVANNA-LA- Mas,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  island.  — It  is  the 
county  town,  where  the  assize  courts  are  held.  This 
town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  178 1  by  an  earth- 
quake and  inundation,  when  many  of*  the  inhabitants 
perished.  It  has  now  an  elegant  court-house,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  other  houses.  It  belongs 
to  Westmoreland  parish,  in  which  are  89  sugar-estates, 
106  other  estates,  and  18|000  sbtres. 
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SAVANNAH,  formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia  in  Smmiah, 
North  Amerix»,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  ^  S**»'y- 
and  17  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  W.  Long.  80. 20.   N. 
Lat.  S2. 0.     This  town  is  regulady  built  in  form  of  a 
parallelogram. 

SAVARY,  James,  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
the  subject  of  trade,  was  bom  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in 
1622.  Beix^  bred  to  merchandise,  he  continued  in 
trade  until  1658 ;  when  he  left  off  the  practice,  to 
cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650 ;  and  in 
1660,  when  tlie  king  declared  a  purpose  of  assigning 
privileges  and  pensioas  to  such  of  his  subjects  mb  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  &oyaJ  bounty.  He  was  after- 
wards admitted  of  the  council  for  the  r^rmatioa  of 
commerce ;  and  the  orders  which  passed  in  1670  were 
drawn  up  by  his  instructions  and  advice.  He  wrote 
Le  Purfiat  Nr-godant^  4to  ;  and,  Avh  el  ^onseiU  sur  le$ 
importanie£  maUeres  du  Commer^,  in  4to.  He  died  ia 
1690;  and  out  of  17  children  whom  he  ^ad  by  one 
wi£s,  lell  11.  Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Fhilemooi 
Lewis,  laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  Dtetionmune 
Universellc  du  Commerce^  2  vols.  Iblio.  This  work  was 
begun  by  James  who  was  inspector-general  of  the  ma- 
nufiictares  at  the  custom-house,  Paris ;  who  called  ia 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a 
canon  of  the  Hoyal  church  of  St  Maur ;  and  by  his 
death  left  hire  to  finish  it.  This  work  appeared  in  1 72S» 
and  Philemon  afterwards  added  a  durd  supplemental 
volume  to  the  lormer.  Postlethwayte's  English  Dic^ 
tionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  a  translation,  with 
considerable  improvements,  from  bavary. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  1748. 
He  studied  with  applause  at  Renaes,  and  in  1776  tra- 
velled into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almost  thveeyeaia. 
During  this  period  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Arabian  language,  in  searching  out  antient  mo- 
numents, and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  Af«* 
ter  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
philosophy  of  Egypt,  he  visited  the  islands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, where  he  spent  18  months.  On  hib  retura 
to  France,  in  1780,  he  published,  1.  A  Translation  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  short  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 
2  vols.  8ve.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  exeeUeat  maxims  in  the  Koran ;  a 
work  extracted  from  his  translation,  which  is  esteemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt^-in  S 
vols.  8vo,  in  1785.  In  these  the  author  makes  his  o^ 
servations  witli  accuracy,  paifits  with  vivacity ^and  rea- 
ders interesting  every  thing  he  relates.  His  descriptions 
are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  some  instances 
too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been  justly  cen^ui^ 
ibr  painting  modern  Egypt  and  its  inhabitants  in  too 
high  colours.  These  letters,  however,  were  bought  up 
by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. Encouraged  by  this  flaltering  reception,  lie 
prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  He  died  soon  after 
at  Paris  of  a  malady  contracted  from  too  intense  appli- 
cation. A  sensible  obstruction  in  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  had  made  a  deotaive  progress,  whidi  the  return  of 
summer,  some  simple  medicines,  a  strict  ^pgiineu,  and 
travelling,  seemed  to  remove.  ^ 

On  his  return  mto  the  country  aflLfaceat  to  Paris^ 
his  health  however  was  still  doiibtfiii;  ior  it  is  well 
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known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  viscera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re- 
^  main.  His  active  mind,  however,  made  him  regardless 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
those  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  close  df  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, intended  as  a  continuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exasperated  by 
some  lively  criticisms  which  had  been  made  on  his  for- 
mer productions,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  study  with 
a  degree  of  activity  of  which  the  consequences  were  suf- 
*ficiently  obvious.  An  obstruction  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progress ;  his  digestion  became 
extremely  languid ;  sleep  quite  forsook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  ;  a  dry  and  troublesome  cough  came 
on ;  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  use  of  barley-water  and  cream  of 
tartar  still  however  promoted,  in  some  degree,  the  uri- 
nary secretions,  and  afforded  some  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  this  situation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1768,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
t)f  his  new  work  concerning  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, particularly  the  isle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropsy,  which  became 
still  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhausted  state  of  the 
viscera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  sensible.  The  patient  had  shiverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  his  strength  was  undermined  by  a 
hectic  fever.  At  the  same  time  still  more  uneasy  symp- 
toms took  place,  those  of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest ;  but  the 
circumstances  which  destroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaching  dissolution,  were  a  severe  pain  in  the 
left  side,  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody  expectoration  {in  hepaticis,  says  Hippocra- 
tes, sptttum  cruentum  mortiferum) ;  his  respiration  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult ;  his  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  his  death  took  place  on  the  Hh  of  Feb- 
ruary 1788,  attended  with  every  indication  of  the  most 
copious  overflowing  in  the  chest,  and  of  an  abscess  in 
the  liver. — Thus  was  destroyed,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  an  author  whose  character  and  talents  rendered 
him  worthy  of  the  happiest  lot. 

Mr  Savary's  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  ; 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent ;  his  imagination  vi- 
gorous ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and 
open ;  and  had  so  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  story, 
that  his  company  was  not  less  agreeable  than  instruc- 
tive. He  did  not  mingle  much  with  the  world,  but 
was  satisfied  with  performing  well  the  duties  of  a  son, 
of  a  brother,  and  of  a  friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  sometimes  of 
leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled  with 
powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden 
pipe  called  an  auget^  to  prevent  its  growing  damp.  It 
serves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb*  chests,  &c. 

Saucisson,  is  likewise  a  kind  of  fascine,  longer 
than  the  common  ones ;  they  serve  to  raise  batteries 
and  to  repair  breaches.  They  are  also  used  in  mak- 
ing cpaulements,  in  stopping  passages,  and  in  making 
traverses  over  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  source  in 
Upper  Camiola;  on  the  frontiers  of  Cartnthia.    It  runs 
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through  Carntola  from  west  to  east,  afterwards  sepa- 
rates Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  part  of  Ser- 
via,  and  then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

SA VENDROOG,  a  strong  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Mysore  kingdom  It  is  situated  on  the  sununit 
of  a  vast  rock,  measuring  about  half  a  mile  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  its  base  being  upwards  of  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  -and  divided  by  a  chasm  at  the  top, 
by  which  it  is  formed  into  two  hills,  each  having  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  defence.  They  answer  the  purpose  of 
two  citadels  which  are  capable  of  being  maintained  in- 
dependent of  the  lower  works,  which  are  remarkably 
strong.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  gallantry  of 
British  troops  in  the  year  1791,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
days  continuance.  It  is  18  miles  west  of  Bangalore. 
See  India,  N*»  167. 

SAVER-KRouT.     See  Kroute. 

SAVERNAKE-FoREST,  is  situated  near  Marlbo- 
rough in  Wiltshire,  and  is  12  piiles  in  circumference, 
well  stocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  many 
vistas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which 
it  abounds.  Eight  of  these  vistas  meet,  like  the  rays 
of  a  s^r,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  forest, 
where*  an  octagon  tower  is  erected  to  correspond  with 
the  vistas  ;  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Totten- 
ham Park.  Lord  Ailesbury's  seat,  a  stately  edifice  e- 
rected  after  the  model,  and  under  the  direction,  of 
our  modem  Vitruvius,  the  earl  of  Burlington^  who 
to  the  strength  and  convenience  of  the  English  archi- 
tecture has  added  the  elegance  of  the  Italian. 

SAViLE,  Sir  George,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Ha- 
lifax, and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  time,  waa 
bom  about  the  year  1630 ;  and  some' time  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  own  and  his  father's  merits.  He  was  a  stre- 
nuous opposer  of  the  bill  of  exclusion;  but  proposed 
such  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York's  authority,  as 
should  disable  him  from  doing  any  harm  either  in  church 
or  state,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  the  disposal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  ;  and  lodging 
these  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  pressed  them, 
though  without -success,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  of 
the  duke's  power ;  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king's  life  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  August  1682  he  was  creat- 
ed a  marquis,  and  soon  after  made  privy-seal.  Upon 
King  James's  accession,  he  was  m^de  president  of  the 
council ;  but  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  test,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  public  emplo3rments. 
In  that  assembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  King 
James's  withdrawing  himself  the  first  time  from  White- 
hall, the  marquis  was  chosen  their  president ;  and  upon 
the  king's  return  from  Fever8ham,he  was  sent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Delamere,  from 
tlie  prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majesty  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  stre* 
nuously  supported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  the  conjunctive  sovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princess;  upon  whose  accession  he  was  again  made  privy 
seal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  opposer  of  the  measures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695*     The  Rev.  Mr 
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Grainger  ob^erv^s,  th«t  ^*  he  was  a  petson  of  unsettled 
principles,  and  of  a  lively  imagination,  which  some* 
times  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  would  never 
lose  h\»  jest«  thougbit  spoiled  his  argument,  or  brought 
his  sincerity  or, even  his  religion' in  question.  He  was 
deservedly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents; 
and  in  the  famous  contest  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion wat^  thought  to  be  a* match  for  his  uncle  Shafls- 
bury.  The  pieces  he  has  left  us  show  him  to  have  been 
an  ingenious,  if  not  a  masterly  writer ;  and  his  Advice 
to  a  Daughter  contains  more  good  sense  in  fewer  words 
than  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contempo* 
rary  authors. "  His  lordship  also  wrote,  The  Anato- 
my of  an  Equivalent ;  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  a  Rough 
Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea;  and  Maxims  of  State ; 
all  which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  Svo. — 
Since  tliese  were  also  publidied  under  his  name,  the 
Character  of  King  Charles  H.  8vo ;  the  Character  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  Historical  Observations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  U.  HI.  and  Richard  H.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counsellors  and  false  Fa- 
vourites. 

SEVILLE,  Sf  R  Henry,  a  learned  Englishman,  was 
the  second  son  of  Henry  Saville,  Esq.  and  was  born 
at  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  November  the 
SOth,  1540.  He  was  entered  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1561,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and 
was  chosen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  master  of  arts 
in  1570,  he  read  for  that  d^ree.on  the  Almagest  o£ 
Ptolemy,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  noan 
eminently  skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  voluntarily  read  a 
public  lecture  in  the  university  for  some  time. 

In  1578  he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries; 
where,  diligently  improving  himself  in  all  useful  leara- 
ing,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
became  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  At  his  re* 
turn,  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him. 

In  1586  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  College, 
which  he  governed  36  years  with  great  honour,  and 
improved  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. — In  1596 
he  was  chosen  provost  of  Eton  College ;  which  he  fill- 
ed with  mauyiearned  men.— James  L  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the.  crown  of  England,  expressed  a  great  re«- 
gard  for  him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in 
church  or  sUte ;  but  Saville  d^lined  it,  and  only  ac^ 
cepted  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  from  the  King  at 
Windsor  in  1604.  His  only  son  Henry  dying  about 
that  time>  he  thenceforth  devoted  his  fortune  to. the 
pron^ioting  of  learning.  Among  other  things,  in  1619, 
he  found^,  in  the  .univ:ersity  of  Oxford,  two  lectures, 
or  professorships,  one  in  geometry,  the  other  in  astro- 
nomy ;  which  he.Qodowea  with  a  salary  of  160^.  a  year 
each,  besides  a.legacy  of  600/.  to  purchase  more  lands 
■for  the  same  use-  He  also  furnished  a  library  with 
mathenoatical  books,  near  the  mathematical  school,  for 
ihe  use  of  his  profei«ors;  and  gave  100/.  to  the  ma- 
thematical ch^t  of  hia  own  appointing :  adding  after- 
wards a  legacy  of  40/.  a  year  to  the  same  chest,  to  the 
uniyaraity,  and.to  his  professors  jointly.  He  likewise 
gave  120/.  towards  the  new  building  of  the  schools, 
beside  several  rare  manuscripts  and  printed  books  to 
the  Bodleian  library ;  and  a  good  quantity  of  Greek 
^'pea  to  the  printing  press  at  Oxford, 
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After  a.  Wk.  thua  spent  in  the  encouragernenl^  and 
promotion  of  science  and  literature  in  general,  he  died 
at  Eton  College  the  19th  of  February  1622,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there. 
On  this  occasion,  the  university  of  Oxford  paid  hi|n 
the  greatest  honours,  by  having  a  pitf)lic  speech  and 
verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published  soon 
after  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Liitea  SavUii* 

The  highest  encomiums  were  bestowed  on  Saville  by 
all  the  learned  of  his  time:  by  Casaubon,  Mercerus, 
Meibomius,  Joseph  ScaUger,  and  especially  the  learn- 
ed Bishop  Montague;  who,  in  his  Dia/ri^  upon  SeK 
den*s  History  of  Tythes,  styles  him,  '*  that  magazine 
of  learning,  whose  memory  shall  be  honourable  amongst 
not  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous,  fpr  «ver.  ** 
His  works  are, 

1.  Fonr  Books  of  the  Histories  of  Cornelius  Taci- 
tus, and  tlie  Life  of  Agricola ;  with  Notes  upon  them, 
in  folio,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elissabeth,  1581. --2.  A 
View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries 
concerning  Roman  Warfare,  1598 — 3.  Rerum  Angli- 
carum  Scripiores  post  Bedaniy  &c.  1596.  This  is  a  coU 
lection  of  the  best  writen  of  our  English  history ;  to 
which  he  added  chronological  tables  at  the  end,  from 
JuliufiCassar  to  William  the  Conqueror. — 4.  The  Works 
of  St  Chrysostom,  in  Gredc,  m  8  vols  folio,  1613. 
This  is  a  very  fine  edition,  and  composed  witli  great 
cost  and  labour.  In  the  preface  he  says,  "  that  hav» 
ing  himself  visited,  about  12  years  before,  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries  in  Britain,  and  copied  out 
thence  whatever  he  thought  useful  to  this  design,  he 
then  sent  some  learned  men  mto  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  to  transcribe  such  parts  as  he  had 
not  already,  and  to  collate  the  others  with  the  best 
manuscripts.  **  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  his  ac- 
knowledgements to  several  eminent  men  for  their  as^ 
sistance ;  as  Tliuanus,  Velserus,  Schottus,  Casaubon, 
Duco^us,  Grutcr,  Hoeschelius,  &c.  In  the  8th  volume 
are  inserted  Sir  Henry  Saville's  own  notes,  with  those 
of  other  learned  men.  The  whole  charge  of  this  edi- 
tion, including  the  several  sums  paid  to  learned  men, 
at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding  out,  tran- 
scribing, and  collating  the  best  manuscripts,  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  no  less  than  8000/.  Several  editions 
of  this  work  were  afterwards  published  at  Paris. — 5.  In 
1618  he  published  a  Latin  work,  written  by  Thomas 
Bradwardin,  archbidiop  of  Canterbury , against  Pelagi  us, 
entitled  De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium,  et  devirtute  cau* 
garum;  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Bradwardin. — 
6.  In  1621  he  published  a  collection  of-  his  own  Ma- 
thematical Lectures  on  Euclid's  Elements,  in  4to. — ?• 
Oratio  coram  EUzabetJia  Regina  Oxoniit  habita,  anno 
1592.  Printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  in  4.to.— 8.  He 
translated  into  Latin  King  James's  Apology  for  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  He  also  left  several  manuscripts 
behind  him,  written  by  order  of  King  James ;  all  which 
are  in  the  Bodleian  library.  He  wrote  notes  likewise 
upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his  library,  particu- 
ku-ly  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  which  were  af^* 
terwards  used  by  Valesius,  in  his  edition  of  tliat  work  in 
1659. — Four  of  his  letters  to  Camden  are  published 
by  Smith,  among  Camden's  Letters,  1691,  4 to. 

SAVIN,  in  Botany.  See  Juniferus,  Botant 
Index, 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jesua 
t    3  T  Christ, 
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Christy  as  being  the  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
•See  Jesus.  * 

Order  qf  St  SjriouR,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ko- 
mish  church,  fqunded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 
1S4>5»  and  so  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himself  declared  its  constitution  and  rules  to 
the  foundress.  According  to  the  constitutions,  this  is 
principally  founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  par- 
ticular honour  to  the  holy  virgin  ;  but  there  are  some 
monks  of  the  order,  to  administer  the  sacrament  and 
spiritual  assistance  to  the  nuns. 

SAUL  the  son  of  Ki^h,  of  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites.  On  account  of  his 
disobedient  conduct,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his 
family f  «nd  glveo  . to . David.  .See  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  otherwise  called  Paul.     See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  considerable  town  of  France,  In  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Loire,,  across 
which  is  a  long  bridge*  continued  through  a  number  of 
islands.  It  contained  9585  inhabitants  in  ]1800.  Sau* 
mur  was  anciently  a  most  important  pass  Over  the  river, 
and  of  consequence  was  frequentljr  and  fiercely  disput- 
ed by  either  party,  during  the  civil  wars  of  f'rance  m 
the  sixteenth  century.  "The  fortifications  are  of  great 
strength ;  and  Heniy  IV,  on  thi^  reconciliation  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Henry  HI.  near  Tours  in 
1589,  demanded  that  Saumur  should  be  dielivered  t6 
him,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  safety.  The  castle  overlooks 
the  town  and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofly  eminence, 
and  has  a  venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and 
was  lately  used  as  a  pdson  of  state,  where  persons  of 
rank  were  frequently  confined.  The  kings  of  Sicily, 
and  dukes  of  Anjou  of  the  house  of  Valois,  who  de- 
scended from  John  king  of  France,  oflen  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Saumur,  as  it  constituted  a  part  of  their 
Angevin  dominions.     E.  Long.  0. 2.  N.  Lat.  47*  15. 

SAUNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the 
-  East  Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds ;  white, 
yellow,  and  red.    See  Pterocarpus  and  Santalum, 
Botany  Index. 

SAUNDERSON,  Dr  Robert,  an  eminent  casu- 
ist, was  bom  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire  on  the  1 9th 
September  1587,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily. He  attended  the  grammar-school  at  Rother- 
ham, where  he  made  such  wonderful  proficiency  in  the 
languages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  to  send  him 
to  Lincbln  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  appoint- 
ed logic  reader  in  the  same  college.  He  took  orders 
iJi  161 1,  and  was  promoted  successively  to  several  be- 
nefices. Archbishop  Laud  recommended  him  to  King 
Charles  I.  as  a  profound  casuist ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  casuistical 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 
Charles  pvoposed  several  cases  of  conscience  to  him, 
and  received  so  great  satisfaction  from  his  answers, 
that  at  the  end  of  his  month*s  attendance  he  told  him, 
that  he  would  wait  with  impatience  during  the  inter- 
vening 1 1  months,  as  he  was  resolved  to  be  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him,  when  it  would  again  be 
his  turn  to  officiate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his 
sermons,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  <*  he  carried  his 
ears  to  hear  other  preachers,  but  his  conscience  to 
i^9r  Mr  SaundersoD..!' 
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In  1642  Charles  created  him  regius  professor  of  di**^ 
vinity  at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Christ  church  an-' 
tiexed :  but  the  civilwars  prevented  him  till  1646  from, 
entering  on  the  office ;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the  V I  f^i  tors  which  the  parliament  h4d  commissioned.  He 
must  have  stopd  high  in  the  public  opinion ;  for  in  the 
same  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  di- 
vinity, both  houses  of  parliament  recommended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  trustees  for 'settling  the  af&irs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  reposed  great  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  frequently  consulted  him  about 
the  state  of  his  afiairs.  When  the  parliament  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  form  of  church-govern- 
ment as  ihcoinpatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  desired 
him  to  take  the  subject  under  his  consideration,  and  de- 
liver his  opihioti.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  treatise  en- 
titled, Episcopacy  as  established  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
king  advised  him  to  publish  Cases  of  Conscience:  he 
replied, .  that  "  he' was  %qw  grown  old  and  unfit  to 
write  cases  of  conscience.  **  The  kirig  said,  "  It  was 
the  simplest  thing  he  ever  had  heard  from  him ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cases  of  con- 
science. "  ;  Walton,  who  wrote  thf  life  of  Dr  Saunder- 
son,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  these  conferencies  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderson),  or  one  of  the  rest  who 
was  ttic^  "iti  company,  that  "  the  remembrance  of  two 
errors  did  much  affect  him ;  which  were  his  assent  to 
th^  earl  of  StraifFord's  death,  and  the  abolishing  of  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland;  and  that  if  God  ever  restored  him 
to  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  crown,  he  would  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confession  and  a  voluntary 
penance,  by  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul's  chutch,  and  would  de- 
sire the  people  to  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon. " 

Dr  Saunderson  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parlia- 
ment's troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  Clarke 
whom  the  king's  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderson's  living 
should  be  restored,  and  his  person  and  property  remain 
unmolested.  The  first  of  these  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  :  and  a  stipulation  was  made,  that  the 
second  should  be  observed;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers.  They  en- 
tered his  church  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  inter- 
rupted him  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the 
audacity  to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him, 
and  to  tear  it  to  pieces. 

The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  work  of 
Dr  Saundersofi's  entitled  Dejuramenti  obUgatume^  was 
so  much  pleased,,  that  he  inquired  at  Bishop  Bariow, 
whether  he  thought  it  was  possible  to  prevail  on  the 
author  to  write  Cases  of  Conscience,  if  an  honorary 
pension  was  assigned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
books,  and  pay  an  amanuensis.  Saunderson  told  Bar- 
low, *'  that  if  any  future  tract  of  his  could  be  of  any" 
use  to  mankind,  he  would  cheerfully  set  about  it  with- 
out a  pension.  '*  Boyle,  however,  sent  him  a  present 
of  5o/.,  sensible  no  doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royal- 
ists, his  finances  could  not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saun- 
derson published  his  book  De  Conmeniia, 

When  Charles  II.  was  reinstated  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  professorship  and  canonry,  and  soon  after 
was  promotf*  to.  the  biiwopric  of  Lincoln.    During 
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the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  possessed  this  new 
office,  he  spent  a  considerable  siun  in  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Buc^en,  &c.  He 
died  January  29.  1662-3,  in  his  76th  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  solid  judgment. 
*^  That  staid  and  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderson 
(says  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  discreetly,  discerns  things  that  dcffer 
exactly,  passeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  expresses . 
it  aptiy>  clearly,  and  honestly.  "  Being  asked,  what 
books  he  had  read  most  ?  he  replied,  that  "  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  those  which  he  did  read  were 
well  chosen  and  frequently  perused.  "  These,  he  said, 
were  chiefly  three,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  Aquinas's  Se^ 
cunda  Secundte,  and  Tully*s  works ;  especially  his  Offi- 
ces, which  he  had  not  read  over  less  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  witliout  book. " 
He  added,  that  <*  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
written  EtemefUa  juris  prudentia^  which  he  thought  he 
could  also  say  without  book,  and  that  no  wise  man 
could  read  it  too  often. ''  He  was  not  only  conversant 
with  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  with  casuistical  and 
controversial  divinity ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  histories  of  the  English  nation,  was  a  great  an- 
tiquary, had  searched  minutely  into  records,  and  was 
well  skilled  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  1615  he  published  Logica  Artis  Competi" 
(Hum,  wliich  was  the  system  of  lectures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  University  when  he  was  logic  reader.  2.  Ser- 
mons, amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  1681, 
folio,  with  the  author's  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cases 
of  Conscience  resolved ;  first  collected  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  8vo.  4.  De  juramenti  obUgatione.  This  book 
!wa8  translated  into  English  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
soner in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1665,  8vo.  5.  De  Obligatione  conscientue.  6.  Censure 
of  Mr  Antony  Ascham  his  book  of  the  confusions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  7.  Pax  Ecclesiit,  concern- 
ing. Predestination,  or  the  five  points.  8.  Episcopacy, 
jis  established  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  tlie 
regal  power,  in  1661.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  two  Dis- 
courses in  defence  of  Usher's  writings. 

Saukdbrson,  Dr  Nidwlas,  was  bom  at  Thurlstone 
in  Yorkshire  in  1682,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
prodigy  for  his  application  and  success  in  mathematical 
literature  in  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfa- 
vourable. He  lost  his  sight  by  the  smallpox  before  he 
was  a  year  old.  But  this  disaster  did  not  prevent  him 
from  searching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature 
Jmd  given  him  so  ardent  a  desire.  He  was  initiated  into 
ihe  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free  school  at  Pen- 
niston.  After  spending  some  years  in  the  study  of  the 
languages,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  tlie  excise) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
He  soon  surpassed  his  father ;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  sensible  marks 
to  assist  bis  meniory.  At  18  he  was  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  West  of  Un- 
aoorbank,  Esq.  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet  being  stroiigly  atuched  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  so  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderson  was  also  assisted  in  his  mathemati- 
cal studies  by  Dr  Nettleton.  These  two  gentlemen 
read  books  to  him  and  explained  them.    He  was  next 
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sent  to  a  private  academy  at  Atterdiff  near  Sheffield, 
Yi'S^XQ  logic  and  metaphysics  were  chiefly  taught.  But 
these  sciences  not  suiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  soon  * 
left  the  academy.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  the  coun- 
try without  any  instructor ;  but  such  was  the  vigour  of 
his  own  mind,  that  few  instructions  were  necessary : 
he  only  required  books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  besides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excise^ 
possessed  also  a* small  estate;  but  having  a  numerous 
family  to  support,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  universities.  Some  of  his  friends, 
who  had  remarked  his  perspicuous  and  interesting  man- 
ner of  communicating  his  ideas,  proposed  that  he  should 
attend  the  university  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma«  * 
thematics.  This  proposal  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution; and  he  was  accordingly  conductea  to  Cam- 
bridge in  his  25th  year,  by  Mr  Joshua  Dunn,  a  fellow* 
commoner  of  Christ's  college..  Though  he  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  respect.  He  was  allowed  a  duun- 
ber,  and  had  free  access  to  the  library.  Mr  Whiston 
was  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics ;  and  as  he 
read  lectures  in  the  way  that  Saunderson  intended,  it 
was  naturally  to  be  supposed  he  would  view  his  project 
as  an  invasion  of  his  office.  But,  instead  of  meditating 
.any  opposition,  tlie  plan  was  no  sooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  consent.  Saunderson's  reputa- 
tion was  soon  spread  through  the  university.  When 
his  lectures  were  announced,  a  general  curiosity  was 
excited  to  hear  such  intricate  mathematical  subjects  ex- 
plained by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy* 
The  subject  of  his  lectures  w^is  the  Principia  Mathemati" 
ca,  the  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Universalis  ^f  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu- 
merous audience.  It  will  appear  at  first  incredible  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  should  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours ;  but  we  must  recollect, 
that  tlie  theory  of  vision  is  taught  entirely  by  Hnes» 
.and  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  he  became  known  to  its  il- 
lustrious author.  He  was  i^so  intimately  acquainted 
with  Halley,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  other  eminent  ma- 
thematicians. When  Whiston  was  removed  from  his 
professorsliip,  Saunderson  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  man  best  qualified  for  the  succession.  But  to  enjoy 
this  office,  it  was  necessary,  as  the  statutes  direct,  that 
he  should  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri- 
vilege the  heads  of  the  university  applied  to  their  chan- 
cellor the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  procured  the  royal 
mandate  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  He  was  then  elected  Lucasian  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  November  1711.  His  inau^ation  speech 
was  composed  in  classical  Latin,  and  m  the  style  of 
Cicero,  with  whose  works  he  had  been  nuiich  conver- 
;sant.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  lectures, 
and  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  When  George  II,  m 
17^8,  visited  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  Professor  Saunderson.  In  compliance 
widi  this  desire,  he  waited  upon  his  majesty  in  th# 
senate-house,  and  was  there,  by  the  king*»  command, 
created  doctor  of  laws.  He ^as  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1736. 

Saunderson  was  naturally  of  a  vig<vou8  constitution ; 
3T2 
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but  Itftving  confiifed  himself  to  a  seclentary  life,  he  at 
length  became  scorbutic.  For  several  years  he  (ell  a 
numbness  in  his  tinibs,  which,  in  the  spring  of  1739, 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot  r  and,  unfortu- 
nately, his  Wood  wjis  80  vitiated  by  the  scurvy,  thai 
assistance  from  medicine  was  not  to  be  expected.  When 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  space  calm  and  silent ;  but  he  soon  recover- 
ed his  former  vivacity,  and  conversed  with  his  usual 
ease.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739,  in  the  57th 
year  oT  hh  age,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  request  ia 
the  chancel  At  Boxworth. 

Ht  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic- 
kens, rector  of  Box  worth,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  by 
her  had  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Dr  Saunderson  was  rather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  assiduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  qualities.  He  spoke  Ms  sentiments  freely  of 
characters,  and  praised  or  condemned  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  enemies  without  reserve.  This  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  a  love  of  defamation ;  but  perhaps  with 
more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others  to  an 
inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all  oc- 
casions to  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  mind  without  dis- 
guiye.  and  without  considering  whether  this  conduct 
would  please  or  give  offence.  His  sentiments  were  sup- 
posed unfavourable  to  revealed  religion.  It  is  said,  that 
he  alleged  he  could  not  know  God,  because  he  wais 
blind,  and  could  not  see  his-works ;  and  that,  upon 
this,  Dr  Holmes  replied,  ^' Lay  your  hand  upon  your- 
self, and  the  organisation  which  you  wifl  feel  hi  your 
own  body  wHI  dissipate  so  gross  an  error.  "  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  informed,  that  he  had  desired  the 
sacrament  to  be  given  him  oi>  the  evening  before  his 
death.  He  was,  however,  seized  with  a  delirium, 
which  rendered  this  impossible. 

He  wrote  a  system  of  algebra,  which  was  published  in 
9  volumes  4to,  at  London,  after  his  death,  in  the  year 
174<0,  at  the  expense  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Dr  Saunderson  invented  for  his  own  use  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic;  that  is,  a  method  of  performing  operations 
in  arithmetic  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  consisted 
t>f  a  table  raised  upon  a  small  frame,  so  that  he  could 
apply  his  hands  with  equal  ease  above  and  below.  On 
this  table  were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 
which  were  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles ;  the  edges 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an  bch  distant 
from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were 
*five  parallels ;  sathat  every  square  inch  was  divided 
into  a  hundred  little  squares.  At  each  angle  of  the 
squares  where  the  parallels  intersected  one  another,  a 
!hole  was  made  quite  through  the  tafc^e.  In  each  hole 
'he  placed  two  pins,  a  big  and  a  small  one.  It  was  by 
^he  various  arrimgements  of  the  pins  that  Saunderson 
))erformed^his  operations..  A  description  of  this  me- 
thod of  making  calculations  by  his  table  is  given  under 
4he  article  'Blind,  N°  S8,  though  it  is  there  by  mis* 
toke  said  that  it  was  not  of  hils  own  invention. 

Hissense  of  touch  was  so  perfect,  that  he  could  dis- 
ieover  with  the  greflltest  exactness  the  lightest  inequality 
of  surface,  and  could  distinguish  in  &e  most  finished 
wv^ks  the  smallest  oversight  in  the  polisl^  In  the  cabi- 
^t  of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  could  single  out  the  Ro- 
man medals  with  the  utmost  correctness ;  he  could  also 
f6r«tiiv«i(be'riightasi'vtuiBtiott  lathe  atmosphere*   One 


day,  while  tome  gentlemen  were  making  observfttions  SsunJeiw 
on  the  sun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud  that      *'"• 
passed  over  the  sun  which  could  interrupt  their  labours.  s,yoiLrok 
When  any  object  passed  before  his  face,  even  though  _,-  -^ 
at  some  distance,  he  discovered  it,  and  could  guess  its 
isize  with  considerable  accuracy.  When  he  walked,  he 
knew  when  he  passed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a  houses 
He  made  these  distinctions  from  the  different  ways  bid 
face  was  aflected  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 

His  musical  ear  was  remarkably  acute ;  he  could  dis- 
tinguish accurately  to  the  fifth  of  a  note.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  flute ;  and  he  had  made 
such  profitiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  t&lenCs 
In  this  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  as  eminent 
In  music  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognised 
not  only  his  friends,  but  even  those  with  whom  he  was  * 
slightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  exactness  of  the  bise  of 
any  apartment  into  which  he  was  conducted. 

SAVON  A,  a  large,  handsome,  and  strong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with  two  castles,  and 
a  bishop^s  see,  and  containing  about  6000  inhabitants 
in  1800.  It  contains  several  handsome  churches.  It 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1746,  at  which 
time  it  had  a  capacious  harbour ;  but  tlie  people  of  Ge- 
noa, being  afraid  that  it  would  hurt  their  own  trade, 
choked  it  up.  It  is  seated  on  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
in  a  well-cultivafed  country,  abounding  m  silk  and  all 
kinds  of  good  fruit.  E.Long.  8. 14.  N.Lat.44.2r. 

SAVONAROLA,  Jeromc,  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  bom  at  Fen^a  in  1452,  and  descended  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  2*2  he  assumed  the  habtt  of  a 
Dominician  friar,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where 
he  chose  to  appear ;  there  he  preached,  confessed,  and 
wrote.  He  had  address  enough  to  place  himself  at  tlie 
head  of  the  faction  which  opposed  the  family  of  thOr 
Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypse,  and  there  founA 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  destruction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  piedicted  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  severity  against  the  clergy  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  excommunicated  hioi^ 
and  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided  the 
anathemas  of  the  pope  i  yet  he  forbore  preaching  fyt 
some  time,  and  then  resumed  his  employment  with  more 
applause  than  before.  The  pope  and  the  Medici  family 
then  thought  of  attacking  him  with  his  own  weapons*. 
Savonarola  having  pastedup  a  thesis  as  a  subject  of  di)B- 
putation,  a  Franciscan,  by  tlieir  instigation,  offered  to 
prove  it  heretical.  The  Franciscan  was  seeonded  by  his 
brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his;  and  thus  the  twos 
orders  were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  To  settle  th6^ 
dispute,  and  to  convince  their  antagonists  of  thesuperior 
sanctity  of  Savonarola,  one  of  the  Dominicans  offered 
to  walk  tlirough  a  fire;  and  in  order  to  prove  his  wicked- 
tiess,  a  Franciscan  agreed  to  the  same  experimenr  •  l^he 
multitude,  eager  to  witness  so  extraordinary  aspectacle, 
urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  the  nia^- 
gistrates  were  constrained  to  give  their  consent.  Ae*^ 
cordingiy,  Saturday  the  7th  of  April  1498  was  fixed 
for  the  trial.  On  ^at  day  the  champions  appeared ; 
but  when  they  saw  one  another  in  cold  biood,  and  be- 
held the  wood  in  Barnes,  they  were  seized  with  fear,  and 
were  vei^  anxious  io  escape  byany  sobl^fuge  theimau- 
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nftveU  nent  d&nger  into  which  they  had  rashly  thrown  them- 
jL-.  selves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he  could  not  enter 
,  the  flames  without  the  host  in  his  hand.  Tliis  the  ma- 
^  gistrates  obstinately  refused  to  allow ;  and  the  Domini- 
can's fortitude  was  not  put  to  the  t^st.  The  Franciscans 
incited  the  multitude  against  their  opponents,  who  ac^ 
cordingly  assaulted  their  monastery,  broke  open  the 
gntes  which  were  shut  against  them,  and  entered  by 
force.  Upon  this,  the  magistrates  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  Savonarola  to  trial  as  an  impostor.  He  was 
put  to  the  torture  and  examined;  and  the  answers 
which  he  gave  fully  evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat 
and  a  fanatic.  He  boasted  of  having  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  God,  and  found  his  brother  friars  credulous 
enough  to  believe  him.  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  shared  in  his  sufferings,  affirmed,  that  he  saw  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  tlie  shape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of 
gold  and  silver,  twice  in  one  day  alight  on  the  shoulder 
of  Savonarola  and  peck  his  ear ;  he  pretended  also  that 
he  had  violent  combats  with  demons.  John  Francis 
Picus  earl  of  Mirandula,  who  wrote  his  life,  assures  us, 
that  the  devils  which  infested  the  convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans trembled  at  the  sight  of  Friar  Jerome,  and  that 
out  of  vexation  they  always  suppressed  some  letters  of 
his  name  in  pronouncing  it.  He  expelled  them  from 
all  the  cells  of  the  monastery.  When  he  went  round 
tlie  convent  sprinkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars 
from  the  insults  of  the  demons,  it  is  said  the  evil  spirits 
spread  thick  clouds  before  him  to  prevent  his  passage. — 
At  length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  sent  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans,  with  bishop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  secular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  associates.  They  were  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  May  H98. 
Savonarola  submitted  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
with  great  firmness  and  devotion,  and  without  uttering 
a  word  resnecting  his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  He  was 
46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  Con- 
fession was  published  in  his  name.  It  contained  many 
extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deserve  so  severe  and  in- 
famous a  punishment.  His  adherents  did  not  fail  to  at- 
tribute to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and  so 
strong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 

S reserved  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 
iey  could  snatch  from  the  flames.  The  earl  of  Miran- 
dula,  the  author  of  his  life,  has  described  him  as  an  emi- 
nent saint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was 
found  in  a  river ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his 
possession,  which  had  been  very  useful  in  curing  diseases, 
and  ejecting  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his 
persecutors  came  to  a  miserable  end.  Savonarola  has 
also  been  defended  by  Father  Quetif,  Bzovius,  Baron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left>  1.  Sermons  in  Italian ;  2.  A  Trea- 
tise entitled,  Triumph  us  Crucis  ;  3.  Erudttorum  Corifes^ 
torum^  and  several  others.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Ley  den  in  6  vols  12mo. 

SAVORY.     See  Satureia,  Botany  Index. 

SAVOUR.     See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  a  country  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sar« 
dinia,  lying  between  France  and  Italy,  and  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  altered  afterwards 
t9  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

Xbis  county  wan  anciently  inhabited  by  the  C^ltes^ 
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whose  descendants  therein  were  subdivided  into  the  A!-    S«vn^ 
lobroges,Nantuate8,Veragri,  Seduni,  Sala8si,Centrone8,        v      '^ 
Garocelli,  and  some  others  of  inferior  note. — Of  all 
these  the  Allobroges  were  the  most  considerable.     The 
reduction  of  these  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Caesar  had 
made  a  great  progress,  was  completed  under  Augustus. 
Afterwards  this  country  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
tlie  western  empire,  and  was  overrun  by  the  northern 
barbarians.     The  Burgundians  held  it  a  considerable 
time ;  but  when  or  how  it  first  became  a  distinct  earldom 
under  tlie  present  family,  is  what  historians  arc  not 
agreed  about :  thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  A- 
madaeus  I,  who  lived  in  the  i2th  century,  was  count  of 
it.     In  1446,  Amadseus  VHL  was  created  by  the  em« 
peror  Sigismund  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  Victw  Amadseus 
first  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  of 
Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.   Savoy  was  lately  conquered . 
by  the  French,  and  added  to  the  republic  as  the  80th  « 
department.    As  this  arrangement,  though  decreed  by 
the  convention  to  last  for  ever,  may  probably  be  of  short 
duration,  we  shall  write  of  the  dutchy  as  of  pn  indepen- 
dent state.     Savoy,  then,  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 
France  and  Fiedment ;  to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, which  separates  it  from  Switzerland ;  to  the  west, 
by  France ;  and  to  the  east  by  Piedmont,  the  Mila- 
nese, and  Switzerland ;  its  greatest  length  being  about.. 
88  miles,  and  breadth  about  76. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun« 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren :  many  of  the  • 
highest  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and  ^ 
snow.  The  summit  of  those  called  Moniagnes  MaudHeSy  . 
*'  the  cursed  mountains,  *'  are  said  to  be  more  than  two  • 
English  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of. 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  lake  itself  is  much  higher 
than  the  Mediterranean.     In  some  few  of  the  valleys 
tliere  is  com  land  and  pasture,  and  a  goodbreed  of  cat- 
tle and  mules ;  and  along  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  . 
two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine  is  produced. 
Mount  Senis  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont^ . 
over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to  Turin  lies,  is  . 
as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagues  Maudites  j^ . 
but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  highest  is  • 
Mount  Rochmelon,  in  Piedmont,  between  Fertiere  and« 
Novalese.   The  roads  over  these  mountains  are  very  te- 
dious, disagreeable,  and  dangerous,  especially  as  huge 
masses  of  snow,  called  by  the  Italians  avalanches f  and  ■. 
fragnlents  of  rocks,  frequently  roll  dovm  intotliem  from  . 
the  impending  precipices.    The  way  of  travelling, is  ei- 
ther in  sledges,  chairs,  or  on  the  backs  of  imuies:  ia 
some  places  ^e  path  on  the  brink  of  the  precipices  is  so  - 
narrow^  that  there  is  but  just  room  for  a  single  persoa  . 
to  pass.     It  begins  to  snow  on  these  mountains  com- 
monly about  the  beginning  of  October.    In  summer,  ia  « 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  many  of 
them  yield  very  fine  grass,  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  ^ 
and  herbs ;  and  others  boxwood,  walnuts,  cbesnuts,  and  •. 
pines.     The  height  and  different  combinations  of  these  - 
mountains,  their  towering  summits  rising  above  one  ; 
another  and  covered  with  snow,  the  many  cataracts  or . 
falls  of  water,  the  noise  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc,  . 
the  froth  and  green  tincture  of  its  water,,  the  echoes  of .' 
its  numerous  streams  tumbling  from  cliff  to  cliff,  form  > 
altogether  a  very  romantic  scene.    These  mountainous  ^ 
tracts,  notwithstanding  their  height,  are  not  altogether 
free  from  thunder  ih  summer^  fuoid  are  also  much  expos- 
id  ^ 
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Siroy.  ed  to  thick  clouds,  which  sometimes  settle  unexpected- 
ly OQ  them,  and  continue  seyieral  days.  There  are  some 
*woIves  among  the  thickets ;  and  they  abound  with  hares, 
rupicapras  or  champis,  and  marmottes.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Si^voy^  ^there  are  also  bears,  .wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits ;  and  among  the  desolate  mountains  are 
found  grefit  quantities  of  rockrCf-ystal.  In  the  glacieres 
or  ice- valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
^extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  surface  of  these  ice- valleys  looks  like  a  sea  or  lake, 
■which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contrary  winds, 
has  been  frozen  all  at  once,  interspersed  with  hideous 
<:racks  ^nd  chasms.  The  noise  of  these  cracks,  when 
first  made  by  the  heat  of  the  noon- day  sun,  and  reverbe- 
rated by  the  surrounding  rocks  and  mountains,  is  asto- 
nishing. The  height  cf  the  impending  mountains  is 
such,  that  the^un's  rays  seldom  reach  the  ice-valleys, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  ava- 
lanches or  snow-balls,  which  the  least  concussion  of  the 
air  will  occasion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with  ama- 
zing rapidity,  continually  increasing,  and  carrying  all 
before  them.  People  have  been  taken  out  alive,  aifler 
being  buried  several  days  under  them.  The  mountain- 
ous nature  of  this  dutchy  renders  the  plough  an  useless 
instrument  of  agriculture.  The  peasants  break  up  the 
hungry  soil  with  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  to  improve 
it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  baskets.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  it  from  drought  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  they  cut  small  reservoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
which  may  be  let  out  at  will ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
by  building  walU  on  the  side  for  its  support,  which  fre- 
quently assume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortifications, 
and  are  a  very  pleasing  deception  to  travellers.  The 
Savoyards  carry  their  better  sort  of  cheese  into  Pied- 
mont, as  the  flavour  is  much  esteemed  there ;  but  they 
gain  more  by  their  skins  of  bears,  chamois,  and  bou- 
quetins  (a  species  of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  sale  of 
grouse  and  pheasants,  which  they  carry  in  great  num- 
hen  to  Turm. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which,  on  the  side 
of  Geneva,  separates  Savoy  from  France ;  the  Arve, 
which  has  some  particles  of  gold  in  its  sands ;  the 
Isere,  the  Seran,  the  Siers,  and  the  Arc.  There  are 
41so  a  ^eat  many  lakes  in  this  country,  which  yield 
plenty  of  fish,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  toge- 
ther with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  springs  and  hot 
baths. 

The  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt 
French ;  but  the  better  sort,  and  those  that  live  in  the 
great  cities,  speak  as  good  French  as  they  do  in  Paris 
itself. 

In  their  temper,  however,  and  disposition,  the  Sa- 
voyards resemble  the  Germans  more  than  the  French, 
retaim'ng  still  much  of  the  old  German  honesty  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  owing 
tp  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  the  country-  To  this 
oiso^  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
their  women,  wliich  are  the  effects  of  their  cheerful  dis- 
position, heathy  air,  activity,  temperance,  and  sobrie- 
ty, it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  obliged 
to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  a  livelihood,  which  they  earn, 
those  at  least  who  have  no  trades,  by  showing  mar- 
iliottes,  cleaning  shoes,  sweeping  chimneys,  and  the 
like.  It  is  said,  that  there  are  generally  about  18,000 
c[  them,  young  and  old;  about  Paris.    In  summer  they 
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lie  in  the  streets,  and  in  winter,  40,  50,  or  60  of  them 
lodge  together  in  a  room  :  they  are  so  honest  tliat  they 
may  be  trust4?d  to  any  amount.  The  children  are  of- 
ten carried  abroad  in  baskets  before  they  are  able  to 
walk.  In  many  villages  of  Savoy  there  is  hardly  a 
man  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year,  excepting  a  month 
or  two.  Those  that  have  families  generally  set  out 
and  return  about  the  same  season,  when  their  wives 
commonly  lie  in  ;  and  they  never  fail  to  bring  home 
some  part  of  their  small  earnings.  Some  of  them  are 
such  consummate  masters  of  e^ronomy,  that  they  set 
up  shops  and  make  fortunes,  and  others  return  home 
with  a  competency  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  An  old 
man  is  often  despatched  with  letters,  little  presents, 
and  some  money,  from  the  younger  sort,  to  their  pa- 
rents and  relations,  and  brings  back  with  him  fresh 
colonies,  letters,  messages,  and  news.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  their  grounds,  and  the  reaping  and  gathering 
in  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  are  generally  left  to  tl\e 
women  and  children  ;  but  all  this  k  to  be  understood 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Savoy.  Great  numbers 
of  the  mountaineers  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  be  lame 
and  deformed ;  and  they  are  much  subject  to  a  kind 
of  wens,  which  grow  about  their  throats,  and  very  much 
disfigure  them,  especially  the  women ;  but  that  is  the 
only  inconvenience  they  feel  from  then). 

The  nobility  of  Savoy,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hardships  and 
restrictions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries.  A  minute 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Keysler's  Trnveb. 
In  short,  the  king  has  lefl  neither  liberty,  power,  nor 
much  property,  to  any  but  himself  and  the  clergy, 
whose  overgrown  wealth  he  has  also  greatly  curtailed. 
No  other  religion  is  professed  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how- 
ever, of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted  ;  nor  are 
the  churches  asylums  for  malefactors.  This  country 
was  annexed  to  France  in  1792,  and  remained  in  her 
possession  till  the  peace  of  ISH.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1805,  the  lordships  of  Chablais,  Faiicigny, 
and  Genevrmo,  were  separated  from  the  Sardinian 
dominions.  *'* 

S  AURIN,  James,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Nismes  in  1677,  and  was  the  son  of  a  protest&nt  litw- 
yer  of  considerable  eminence.  He  applied  to  his  studies 
with  great  success ;  but  at  length  being'  captivated 
with  a  military  life,  he  relinquished  them  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  In  ]  694  he  made  a  campaign  ks  a 
cadet  in  Lord  Galloway's  company, and  soon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Renault  which  served  in  Piedmont.  But  the  duke  of 
Savoy  having  made  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  resumed  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology under  Turretin  and  other  professors.  In  1700 
he  visited  Holland,  then  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  fot  several  years,  and  married.  In  1705  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  residence, 
and  preached  with  Uie  most  Unbounded  applause.  To 
an  exterior  appearance  highly  prepossessing,  he  added 
a  strong  harmonious  voice.  The  sublime  prayer  which 
he  recited  before  hi9  sermon,  was  uttered  in  a  manner 
highly  affecting/  Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
the  prayer  dissipated  by  the  sermon :  all  who  heard 
it  were  charmed  ;  and  those  Who  came  with  an  Inten- 
tibn  to  critisise.  Were  carried  alotig  with  the  preacher 
and  forgot  their  design.    Saurin  had,  however,  one 
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fault  in  hU  delivery ;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with 
sufficient  skill.     He  exhausted  himself  so  much  in  his 


prayer  «hd  the  beginnmf^  of  his  sermon,  that  ht«  voico 
grew  l^ble  towards  the  end  of  the  service.  His  ser- 
mons, especially  those  published  during  his  life,  are 
distinguished  for  justness  of  thought,  force  of  reason- 
ing, and  an  eloquent  unaffected  style. 

The  first  time  that  the  celebrated  Abbadie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  roan  who 
speaks!  "  Saurin  died  on  the  SOth  of  December  1730> 
aged  53  years. 

He  wrc^e,  1.  Sermons,  which  were  published  in  12 
vols  8vo  and  12mo;  some  of  which  display  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  composed  with  negli- 
gence. One  may  observe  in  them  the  imprecations  and 
the  aversion  which  the  Calvinists  of  that  age  were  wont 
to  utter  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  "Saurin  was', 
notwithstanding,  a  lover  of  toleration  ;  and  his  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  his 
fanatical  brethren,  who  attempted  to  obscure  his  merit, 
and  embitter  his' life.  They  found  fault  with  him  be- 
cause he  did  not  call  the  pope  Anikhristj  and  the  Ro- 
mish church  the  xvhore  of  Babylon.  But  these  prophetic 
metaphors,  however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  cer- 
tainly not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus 
to  be  bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach ;  which  would 
teach  those  to  rail  who  use  them ;  and  irritate,  without 
convincing,  those  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  while  he  perhaps  interpreted  these 
metaphors  in  the  same  way  with  his  opposers,  disco- 
vered more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Five  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  his  life, 
the  rest  have  been  added  since  lii»  decease. 

2.  Discourses  Historical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
most  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  his  greatest  and  ts^o&t  valuable  work. 
It  was  printed  first  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was 
left  unfinished,  Beausobre  and  Roques  undertook  a 
continuation  of  it,  and  increased  it  to  four  volumes. 
It  is  full  of  learning :  it  is  indeed  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  the  best  authors,  both  Christian  and  Hea- 
tlien ;  of  the  philosophers,  historians,  and  critics,  on 
every  subject  which  the  author  examines.  3.  The 
State  of  Chistianity  in  France,  1^25,  8vo.  In  this 
book  he .  discusses  many  important  points  of  contro- 
versy,^ and  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  the  miracle 
said  to  be  perTbrmed  on  La  Fosse  at  Paris.  4.  An 
Abridgement  of  Christian  Theology  and  Morality,  in 
th^  form  of  a  Qatechism,  1722,  8vo.  He  afterwards 
published  ^n  abridgement  of  this  work; 
•  A  DiiBsertation  which  he  published  on  the  Expedi- 
ency o^  sometimes  disguising  the  Truth,  raised  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  ^against  him.^  In  this  discburse  his 
plan  was,  to  state  the  arguments  of  those  who  affirm 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  lawful  to  disguise  truth,  and 
the  answers  of  those  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He 
does  not  determine  the  question,  but  seems,  however, 
to  incline  to  the  first  opinion.  He  was  immediately 
attacked  by  several  adversaries,  and  a  long  contro- 
versy ensued ;  but  his  doctrines  and  opinions  were  at 
length  publicly  approved  of  by  the  Synods  of  Campen 
and  of  the  Hague. 

The  subject  of  this  controversy  has  long  been  agi- 
tated, and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  support- 
id  opposite  sides.    It  would  certainly  be  a  dangerous 
4». 
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maxim  that  falsehood  can  ever  be  lavirful.    There  may, 
indeed,  be  particular  cases,  when  the  motives  to  it  are ' 
crouch  a  noturc  oa  (u  iUiiiInlsh  Its  criminality  in  a  high 
degree  ;  but  to  lessen  its  guilt  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  justifying  it  by  the  laws  of  morality. 

Saurin,  «/(»^^/i,  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of ' 
Sciences  at  Pans,  was  bom  at  Courtouson  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  iii  1659.     His  father,  who  was  a 
minister  at  Grenoble,  was  his  first  preceptor.  He  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  minister 
of  Eure  in  Dauphiny  when  very  young:  but  having, 
made  use  of  some  violent  expressions  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  1683.    He  re- 
tired to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtain- 
ed a  considerable  living.    He  was  scarcely  settled  in  his . 
new  habitation,  when  some  theologtnns  raised  a  perse- 
cution against  him.     Saurin,  hating  controversy,  and 
disgusted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en- 
tirely concealed,  repaired  to  Holland.     He  returned 
soon  after  to  France,  and  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him 
to  make  a  recantation  o^  his  errors*     This  event  took 
place  in  1690.     His  enemies,  however,  suspected  his 
sincerity  in  tlie  abjuration  which  he  had  made.    It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  desire  of  cultivating  science 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effect  in  produ- 
cing this  change  than  religion.      Saurin,   however, 
speaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  asperity,  and  con- 
demns them  for  going  too  far.     <'  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  system  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  those  extravagant  geniuses  who  are  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truths    Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  o^  the  reformation ;  and  that  just 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtaihed  of  their  character  has 
enabled  me  to  shake  off  a  load  of  prejudices;    I  saw  in 
most  of  the  articles  which  have  separated  them  from  us, 
such  as  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
the  distinction  of  meats,  &c.  that  they  had  much  exag- 
gerated the  inevitable  abuses  of  the  people,  and  imput- 
ed these  to  the  Romish  church,  as  if  sanctioned  by  its 
doctrines.  Besides,  that  they  have  misrepresented  those 
doctrines  which  were  not  connected  with  any  abuse. 
One  thing  which  surprised  me  much  when  my  eyes  be- 
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gan  to  open,  was  the  false  idea,  though  in  appearance 
full  of  respect,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  the  reform- 
ers entertained  of  the  perfection  and  perspicuity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  manifest  misinterpretation  of 
passages  which  they  bring  t6  support  that  idea  (for  that 
misinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  proved). 
Two  or  three  articles  still  raised  some  objections  in 
my  mind  against  the  Romish  church ;  to  wit,  Tran- 
substantiatjon,  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
infidlibility  ij^  the  church.  The  adoration  of  the  sa- 
crament I  considered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  account, 
removed  from  her  communion.  But  soon  after,  the 
Exposition  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  a  work  which  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired,  and  his  Treatise  con- 
cerning changes,  reversed  all  ray  opinions,  and  ren^ 
dered  me  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation. "  It  ia  said 
also,  that  Saurin  appeased  his  conscience  by  reading 
Poiret's  Cogitationes  rationales.  This  book  is  written 
with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  church  of  Rome  from  the 
charge  of  idolatry. 
If  it  was  the  love  of  distinction  that  induced  Saurin  to  * 
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*^unB  retam  to  the  KoTmsh  church,  he  was  not  disappointed ; 
Baussure  ^^^  ^®  there  met  with  protection  and  support.  He 
'^was  favourably  rocotvod  by  Louia  XIV..  obtained  a 
pension  from  him,  and  wa^  treated  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  with  the  most  flattering  respect.  At  that 
time  (1717),  geometry  forroed  his  principal  occupa- 
tion. He  adorned  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  with  many 
excellent  treatises ;  and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  many  interesting  papers.  These  are  tlie 
only  works  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  29th  December  1737,  in  his  78th  year, 
of  a  fever.  He  married  a  wife  of  the  family  of  C'rou- 
sas  in  Switzerland,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Bernard  Jo- 
seph, distinguished  as  a  writer  for  the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit.  He  had 
that  lofiy  <U»portraent  which  is  generally  mistaken  for 
pride.  His  philosophy  was  austere ;  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable;  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  presence:  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  wa&attacked  after  his  decease.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Mercure  Suisse,  said  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
Lad  committed  several  crimes  which  deserved  death. 
•Some  Calvinist  ministers  published  in  1757  two  or 
three  pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  let- 
ter ;  but  Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry,  not  only  at 
the  place  where  Saurin  had  been  discharging  the  sa- 
cerdotal office,  but  at  the  deans  of  the  clergy  of  that 
department.  They  all  exclaimed  against  an  imputa<o 
tion  so  opprobious.  It  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
cealed, that  Voltaire,  in  the  defence  which  he  has  pub* 
lished  in  his  general  history  of  Saurin's  conduct,  leaves 
some  unfavourable  impressions  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
He  insinuates,  that  Saurin  sacrified  his  religion  to  his 
interest ;  that  he  played  upon  Bossuet,  who  believed 
be  had  converted  a  clergyman,  when  he  had  only 
given  «  little  fortune  to  a  philosopher. 

SAURUIIUS,  a  ^enus  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie 
beptandria  class ;  and  in  the  natpial  method  ranking 
under  the  second  order,  Piperita.  See  Botany  Index. 

SAUSSURE,  Horace  Benedict  de,  a  celebrated 
naturalist,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  horn  in  1740^ 
His  father  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  who  lived  at 
Conches,  about  half  a  league  from  Geneva,  which  no 
doubt  contributed,  in  addition  to  his  active  educt^ion, 
to  increase  the  physical  strength  of  young  Saussure, 
80  requisite  for  a  naturalist  who  intei>ds  to  travel.  He 
went  daily  to  town  for  public  instruction ;  and  as  he 
lived  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountain,  lie  frequently  amused 
himself  in  ascending  its  steep  and  rugged  sides.  Thus 
environed  by  the  phenomena  of  natiire,  and  assisted 
by  study,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  soon 
conceive  a  predilection  for  natural  history.  Botany 
was  his  most  early  and  favourite  study,  a  taste  wliich 
was  powerfully  encouraged  by  his  local  situation,  and 
was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  Haller,  to  whom  he  paid  a  visit  in  1764, 
and  was  astonished  at  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  branch  of  the  natural  sciences. 

His  attachment  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom was  also  increased  by  his  connexion  with  Bonnet, 
who  had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  put  a  proper  esti- 
mate on  the  talents  of  his  nephew.  He  was.  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
lo  which  Sauasure  wasAlse.ioduced  to  turn  bis  atten- 


tion, and  published  the  result  of  his  reieardies  under 
the  title  of  Observations  on  the  Bark  of  Leaves.  About 
this  time  the  philosophical  ^hair  at  Geneva  became 

vacant,   and  was  ^ivcn  tu  Bnuoeuro  At  tho  uge  of  ^21. 

Rewards  conferred  so  early  liaye  been  thought  to  ex- 
tinguish in  some  a  zeal  for  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
but  tliis  was  not  the  case  with  De  Saussure,  who  taught 
physics  and  logic  alternately  with  equal  success.  For 
physics,  however,  he  had  the  greatest  taste,  as  afifbrdr 
m^  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  chemistry, 
mmeralogy,  and  other  kindred  sciences. 

Hetiow  began  his  travels  through  the  mountains,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  as  formerly,  their  flowery 
decorations,  but  their  constituent  parts,  and  the  dis- 
position of  their  masses.  During  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  his  professorship,  he  was  alternately  engaged  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  traversing  the 
nK)untams  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva ;  and  in  this  pe- 
riod his  talents  as  a  great  philosopher  wert  fully  dis* 
played.  He  extended  his  researches  on  one  side  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  other  to  tlie  coun- 
try of  Piedmont.  He  travelled  to  Auvergne  to  exa- 
mine the  extinguished  volcanoes,  going  afterwards  to 
Palis,  England,  Holland,  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  these  were  not  mere  journeys,  but  were 
undertaken  purely  with  the  view  of  studying  nature; 
and  in  all  his  journe}  s  he  was  surrounded  with  $uch  iq^ 
struments  as  w  ould  be  ot  service  to  him ;  together  with 
plans  of  his  procedure  previously  drawn  up.  Readily  will 
our  readers  believe  this  great  pliilosopher  when  he  as- 
serts, tliat  he  found  such  a  method  extremely  beneficiaL 

The  first  volume  of  his  travels  through  the  Alps, 
which  was  published  in  1 779,  contains  a  circumstantial 
description  of  the  environs  of  Geneva,  and  an  excur- 
sion as  far  as  Chamouni,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
Blanc.  It  contains  a  description  of  his  magnetometer^ 
with  which  philosophers  will  probably  be  delighted. 
In  proportion  as  he  examined  mpuutains,  tlie  roore 
was  he  persuaded  of  tlie  importance  of  mineralogy; 
and  that  he  might  study  it  with  advantage,  he  ac(|uired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Geirman  language.  In  the  last 
volumes  of  his  travels,  the  reader  will  see  how  much 
new  mineral ogical  knowledge  he  had  acquired. 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Qeneva  in  1782, 
he  m;ide  his  he<autiful  and  interesting  experiments  on 
hygrometry,  which  he  published  in  1783.  This  has 
been  pronounced  the  best  work  that  ey^  came  from  his 
pen,  and  completely  ^sta^ishc^d  Us  rep,vitat|on  as  a 
philosopher.  De  Saussure  rjesjgned  lus  cjiiair  to  his 
pupil  and  fellow  lahouri^,  Picte.t,  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  reputation,  ^altliQ^gh  rendered 
difficult  to  him  hy  su(;ceedi^  so .  grt^at  a  man,  He 
projected  a  plan  of  refqnn  in, the ,<^du cation  of  Gene- 
va, the  design. of  wji^^h  w^s  to  ma^e  young  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  x^atural  scienqes.aiid  mathematics  at 
an  early  period,  and  wished  tliat  Uieir  physical  educa- 
tion should  not  be  neglected,  for  which  purpose  he 
proposed  gymnastic  exercises.  This  plan  found  ad- 
mirers in  the  qity,  but  the  poverty  of  its  fpnds  was  an 
^obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  important  innovation.  It 
^48  dreaded  too,  that  ifestablished  fprms  were  chang- 
ed, they  might  be  altered  for  tlie  worse. 

The  attention  of  De  Sa^ssure  was  not  wholly  confin- 
ed to  public  edupatipn,  fpr  he  superintended  the  edu- 
cation of  liis  own.two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  hare 
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iMure.  gtncc  proved  themselYes  worthy  of  such  a  father  and 
1  preceptor.  In  I7869  he  published  his  second  volume 
uvcur^^^  travels,  containing  a  de^icripttoD  of  the  Alps  around 
Moni-Blanc,  the  whole  having  been  examined  with  the 
eye  of  a  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  philosofiher.  It 
contains  some  valuable  experiments  on  electricity,  and  a 
description  of  his  own  electrometer,  said  to  be  the  most 
perfect  we  have.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  c\fa» 
ftomelcr,  for  measuring  the  degree  of  blufeness  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  observer ;  his  diaphanomeler  for  measuring  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  bis  anemometer 
for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the  winds.  Re  founded 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  operations  of  which  Geneva 
is  indebted  for  the  state  of  prosperity  it  has  reached 
within  the  last  SO  years.  Over  that  society  he  presided 
to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  the  preservation  of  it  In 
prosperity  constituted  one  of  his  fondest  wishes. 

In  1794,  the  health  of  this  eminent  man  "began  ra- 
pidly to  decline,  and  a  severe  stroke  t)f  the  palsy  almost 
deprived  him  totally  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Such  a 
condition  was  no  doubt  painful  to  such  a  man  ;  but  hit 
inteUeets  still  preserved  their  original  activity,  and  he 
prepared  for  the  press  the  two  last  volumes  of  his  tra* 
vels,  which  appeared  in  1796.  They  contain  a  great 
mass  of  new  facts  and  observations,  of  the  last  import- 
ance tophysieai  science.  During  his  illnef s  he  pub- 
lished t)S<ervaftoii«  091  the  Fusibilittf  of  Stones  hi/ means  of 
Jhe  Blaco^pe,  He  was  in  general  a  Neptunian,  ascrib- 
ing the  revolutions  of  our  globe  to  water,  and  admitting 
the  possibility  of  mountains  having  been  thrown  up  by 
elastic  fluids  disengaged  from  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
In  the  midst  of  his  rapid  decline  he  cherished  the  hopes 
of  recovery ;  but  his  strength  was  exhausted ;  a  languor 
aucceedetl  the  vigour  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed ; 
his  slow  pronunciation  did  not  correspond  with  the  viva- 
city of  bis  mind,  and  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
pleasantness  which  he  had  formerly  exhibited.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  bia 
health;  for  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  ablest 
physicians  were  wholly  ineffectual.  His  mind  after- 
wards lost  its  activity ;. and  on  the  22d  of  March  1799, 
be  finished  his  mortal  career,  in  the  59th  year  of  hii 
age,  lamented  by  a  family  to  whom  he  was  deuvy-^ 
^  a  country  to  which  he  had  done  honour, — and  by 
Europe,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  had  extended. 

SAXJVA6ES1A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See 
BoTAKY  Irtdex, 

SAUVEUR,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Frendi  mathema>- 
tician,  born  at  La  Fleche  in  165S.  He  was  absolute* 
ly  dumb  until  he  was  seven  years  of  age ;  and  even 
then  his  organs  of  speech  were  not  evolved  so  fully  as 
to  permit  him  to  speak  without  great  deliberation.  Ma- 
thematics were  the  only  studies  he*  had  any  relish  for, 
and  tliese  he  cultivated  with  extraordinary  success ;  so 
that  he  commenced  teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was 
so  soon  in  vogue,  that  he  had  Prince  Eugene  for  his 
scholar.  He  became  mathematical  professor  in  the 
royal  college  in  1686 ;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in 
- 1716 ;.  and  his  writings,  which  consist  rather  of  de- 
tached papers  than  of  connected  treatises,  are  all  in- 
serted in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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He  was  twice  married ;  and  by  the  last  wife  had  a  son, 
who,  like  himself,  was  dumb  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  life. 

SAW,  an  instrument  which  serves  to  cut  into  pieces 
several  solid  matters ;  as  wood,  stone,  ivory,  &c. 

The  best  saws  are  of  tempered  steel  ground  I3 right 
and  smooth ;  those  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  : 
hence  the  first,  besides  their  being  stttfer,  arc  likewise 
found  smoother  than  the  last.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  stiff  bending  of  the  blade ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

The  lapidaries,  loo,  have  their  Faw,  as  well  as  the 
workmen  in  mosaic;  but  of  all  mechanics,  none  have 
so  many  saws  as  the  Joiners,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
following.  The  pit-saw,  which  is  a  large  two-handed 
saw,  employed  for  sawing  timber  in  pits,  and  chiefly 
used  by  the  sawers.  The  whlp-saW,  whidh  lias  likewise 
two  handles,  used  in  sawing  tfuch  large  pieces  as  the 
hand-  saw  will  not  easily  readi.  The  hand* saw  is  made 
to  be  usedl)y  an  Individual,  of  whidh  there  are  differeift 
kinds,  as  the  frame*  saw,  which  is  furnished  with  cheeks. 
By  the  twisted  cords  which  pass  from  the  upper  parts  of 
these  cheeks,  and  the  tongue  in  tlie  middle  of  them,  the 
upper  ends  are  drawn  close  together,  and  the  lower  set 
further  asunder.  The  tenon-saw,  which  being  very  thin, 
has  a  back  to  keep  it  from  bending.  The  compass- saw, 
which  is  very  small,  and  its  teeth  usually  hot  set ;  its  use 
is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other  compass-kerf,  on  which 
account  the  edge  is  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  that 
it  may  have  a  compass  to  turn  in. 

At  an  early  period,  the  trunks  of  trees  were  split 
with  wedges  into  as  many  and  as  thin  pieces  as  possible^ 
and  if  it  were  necessanr  to  have  them  still  thinner,  they 
were  hewn  on  both  aides  to  the  proper  si^e.  This 
simple  and  wasteful  manner  of  making  boards  has  been 
still  continued  in  some  places  to  the  present  day.  Petet 
the  Great  of  Russia  endeavoured  to  put  a  ^top  to  it,  by 
forbidding  hewn  deals  to  be  transported  on  the  river 
Neva.  The  saw,  however,  thotign  so  convenient  and 
beneficial,  has  not  been  able  to  banish  entirely  the  prac- 
tice of  splitting  timber  used  in  building,  or  in  making 
furniture  and  utensils  1  for  we  do  not  here  speak  of  fire- 
wood ;  and  indeed  it  mu^  be  allowed  that  this  method 
is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  which  thift  of  saw«- 
ing  can  never  possess.  The  wood-splitters  perform  their 
work  more  eapeditiously  than  sawers,  and  split  timber  ie 
much  stronger  than  that  which  has  been  sawn ;  for  the 
fissure  follows  the  grain  Of  the  wood,  and  Jeaves  it 
whole ;  whereas  the  saw,  which  proceeds  in  the  line 
chalked  out  for  it,  divides  the  fibres,  and  by  these 
means  lessens  its  cohesion  and  solidity.  Split  timber, 
indeed,  turns  out  often  crooked  and  warped  ;  but  for 
many  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  this  is  not  injuri- 
ous, and  these  fiiults  may  somctinit'S  be  amended.  As 
the  fibres,  however,  retain  their  natural  length  and  di- 
rection, thin  boards  particularly,  can  be  bent  much  bet- 
ter, lliis  b  a  great  advantage  in  malvingpipe  staves, 
or  sieve  frames,  wliich  require  still  more  art,  and  in 
forming  various  implements  of  a  similar  kind. 

Our  common  saw,  which  requires  only  to  be  guided 
by  the  hand,  however  simple  it  may  he,  was  not  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  America  when  they  were  subdued 
by  the  Eun^peanB.  Tht  invf-nior  of  thi>  instrument  has 
been  inserted  in  their  mythology  by  the  Greeks,  with  a 
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place,  in  which,  among  their  god?,  they  honoured  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  earliest  ages.  By  some  he  is 
called  Talus,  *and  by  others  Perdix.  None  except 
Pliny  make  Dsedalus  the  inventor ;  but  Hardouin,  in 
the  passage  where  this  occurs,  reads  Talus  for  Dzdalus. 
Talus  is  the  name  of  the  inventor  according  to  Diodo- 
nis  Siculus,  Apollodorus,  and  others.  He  was  the  son 
of  Dsdalus's  sister,  and  was  by  his  mother  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  her  brother,  to  be  instructed  in  his  art. 
Having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake,  he  employed  it 
to  cut  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  ;  and  by  these 
means  was  induced  to  fabricate  a  similar  instrument  of 
iron,  that  is,  to  make  a  saw.  This  inventioui  by  which 
labour  is  greatly  facilitated,  excited  the  envvof  hismas- 
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sent  people  to  settleinthe  island  of  Madeira,  discovered  ^^-i 
in  1420,  he  gave  orders  for  saw-mills  to  be  erected,  for  ^""^ 
the  purpose  of  sawing  into  deals  the  various  species  of 
excellent  timber  with  which  the  island  abounded,  and 
which  were  afterwards  exported  to  Portugal.  There 
was  a  saw-mill  in  the  city  of  Breslau  about  the  year 
1427,  producing  a  yearly  rent  of  three  merks  ;  arid  in 
1490,  the  magistrates  of  Erfurth  purchased  a  forest,  in 
which  they  erected  a  saw- mill,,  besides  renting  another 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  saw-mill  in  Norway 
was  erected  about  the  year  1530.  In  the  year  1552 
there  was  a  sawmill  erected  at  Joachimsthal,  the  pro- 
pertyofa  mathematician  called  Jacobpeusen.  In  1555, 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Queen  Mary  of 


ter,  and  prompted  him  to  put  Talus  privately  to  death.      England  to  the  court  of  Rome,  having  seen  a  aaw-mill 


Being  asked,  when  burying  the  body,  what  he  was  de 
positing  in  the  earth,  he  replied,  a  serpent.  This  am- 
biguous answerdiscovered  the  murder ;  and  thus  a  snake 
was  the  cause  of  the  invention,  oi'  the  murder,  aiid  of 
Its  being  brought  to  light.  By  others  the  inventor  is 
called  Ferdixy  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sun  of 
a  sister  of  Daedalus.  Perdix  did  not  employ  the  jaw- 
bone of  a  snake  for  a  saw,  but  the  baclcrbone  of  a  tish, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

The  saws  of  the  Grecian  carpenter^  had  the  same 
form,  and  were  made  with  equal  ingenuity  as  the  same 
instrumeuts  at  present.  This  appears  from  a  painting 
preserved  among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  Two 
genii  are  represented  at  the  end  of  a  bench,  consisting 
of  a  long  table  resting  on  two  four-footed  stools  ;  and 
the  piece  of  wood  to  be  sawn  through  is  secured  by 
cramps.  The  saw  with  which  the  genii  are  at  work 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  our  frame-saw.  It  con* 
sists  of  a  square  frame,  having  a  blade  in  the  middle, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
frame.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  sawn  extends  beyond 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and  one  of  the  workmen  appears 
standing,  and  the  other  sitting  on  the  ground.  The 
arms  m  which  the  blade  is  fastened,  have  the  same  form 
as  that  given  to  them  at  present.  In  the  bench  are 
seen  holes,  in  which  the  cramps  holding  the  timber 
ire  stuck.  They  are  shaped  like  the  figure  7  ;  and 
the  ends  of  them  reach  below  the  boards  which  form 
the  top  of  it. 

SawJUH.    See  Pristis,  Ichthyology  Index. 

Saw^MUU.  The  most  beneficial  improvement  of  the 
operation  of  sawing  was  the  invention  of  saw- mills,  which 
are  driven  either  by  water  or  by  wind.  Mills  of  the 
first  kind  were  erected  so  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
in  Germany,  on  the  small  river  Ruer.  The  art  of  cut- 
ting marble  with  a  saw  is  very  ancient.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  invented  in  Caria.  Stones  of  the  soap- 
rock  kind,  which  are  softer  than  marble,  were  sawn  at 
that  period ;  but  it  appears  that  the  harder  kinds  of 
stone  were  also  then  sawn :  for  we  are  informed  respect- 
ing the  discovery  of  a  building  which  was  encrusted 
with  cdt  agate,  camelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  anoethysts. 
There  is,  however,  no  account  in  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Boman  writers  of  a  mill  for  sawing  wood ;  and  as 
modem  authors  speak  of  saw-mills  as  new  and  uncom- 
mon, it  appears  that  the  oldest  construction  of  them  has 
been  forgotten,  or  that  some  interesting  improvement 
bas  made  them  appear  entirely  new. 

Becher  says  that  saw-mills  were  invented  in  the  1 7th 
century,  which  is  a  mistake ;  for  when  the  infant  Henry 


in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  his  travels  gave 
a  particular  description  of  it.  The  first  saw-mill  was 
erected  in  Holland  at  Saardam  in  1596,  the  invention 
of  whirh  ii»  ascribed  to  Corneliui>  Cornelissen. 

The  first  mill  of  this  kind  in  Sweden  was  erected  in 
the  year  1653.  At  present,  that  kiugdom  possesses 
the  largest  perhaps  ever  constinicted  in  Europe^  where 
a  water  wheel,  12  feet  broad,  drives  at  the  same  tune 
72  saws. 

In  England,  saw-mills  had  at  first  a  similar  fate  with 
printing  in  Turkey,  the  rilibon-Ioora  in  the  dominions 
of  the  church,  and  the  crane  at  Strasburg.  When  at- 
tempts were  made  to  intrc  duce  them,  they  were  vio- 
lently opposed*  because  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
sawers  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing subsistence.  An  opulent  merchant  in  1767  or 
1768,  by  desire  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  caused  a  saw- 
mill to  be  erected  at  Limehouse,  driven  by  wind  ;  but 
it  was  demolished  by  the  mob,  and  the  damage  was 
sustained  by  the  nation,  while  some  of  the  rioters  were 
punished.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  mill  of 
the  kind  then  in  Britain  ;  for  at  Leith  there  was  one 
driven  by  wind,  some  years  before. 

Saw-mills  are  very  common  in  America,  where  the 
moving  power  is  generally  water  Some  have  been 
constructed  on  a  very  extensive  plan  ;  one  in  particu- 
lar, we  have  been  informed)  has  been  erected  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  British  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  planks  for  the  English  market. 
This  machine  works  15  saws  in  one  frame,  and  is  ca» 
pable,  it  is  said,  of  cutting  fuinually  not  fewer  than 
8,000,000  feet  of  timber. 

The  mechanism  of  a  sawing-mill  may  be  reduced  to 
three  principal  things:  the  first,  that  the  saw  is  drawn 
up  and  down  as  long  as  is  necessary,  by  a  motion  com* 
municated  to  the  wheel  by  water :  the  second,  that  the 
piece  of  timber  to  be  cut  into  boards  is  advanced  by  an 
uniform  motion  to  receive  the  strokes  of  the  saw ;'  for 
here  the  wood  is  to  meet  the  saw,  and  not  the  saw  to 
follow  the  wood,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  wood  and 
that  of  the  saw  ought  immediately  to  depend  the  one 
on  the  other :  the  third,  that  where  the  saw  has  cat 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  the  whole  ma- 
chine stops  of  itself,  and  remains  immoveable ;  lest 
having  no  obstacle  to  surmount,  the  moving  po^er 
dioula  turn  the  wheel  with  too  great  velocity,  and 
break  some  part  of  the  machine. 

Saw-mills  have  been  diij^finguishcd  into  two  kindsi 
viz*  those  which  have  a  reciprocating  and  those  whidi 
have  a  rotatory  motion. 
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w-milb.      Fig.  1.  represents  the  elevation  of  a  reciprocating 
^-v— ^  saw-mill.    A  A  is  the  shaft  or  axle,  upon  which  is  fixed 
^^**     the  wheel  BB  (of  17i  or  1 8  feet  diameter^,  containing 
fig""'  ^  buckets  to  receive  the  water  by  which  it  is  impelled. 
CC  a  wheel  fixed  upon  the  saroe  shaft  containing  96 
teeth»  to  drive  the  pinion  N®  2.  having  32  teeth,  which 
is  fastened  upon  an  iron  axle  or  spindle,  having  a  cou- 
pling box  on  each  end  that  turns  tlie  cranks^  as  DD» 
round :  one  end  of  the  pole  £  is  put  on  the  crank,  and 
Its  other  end  moires  on  a  joint  or  iron  bolt  at  F,  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  frame  GG.    The  crank  DD  being 
turned  round  in  the  hole  £,  moves  the  frames  GG  up 
and  down,  and  these  having  saws  in  them,  by  this  motion 
cut  the  wood.    The  pinion,  N^  2,  may  work  two,  three, 
or  more  cranks,  and  thus  move  as  many  frames  of  saws. 
N*"  8.  an  iron  wheel  having  angular  teeth,  which  one 
end  of  the  iron  K  takes  hold  of,  while  its  other  end 
rolls  on  a  bolt  in  the  lever  HH.   One  end  of  this  lever 
moves  on  a  bolt  at  I»  the  other  end  may  lie  in  a  notch 
in  the  frame  GG  so  as  to  be  pushed  up  and  down  by  iu 
Thus  the  catch  K  pulls  the  ^eel  round,  while  the 
catch  L  falls  into  the  teeth  and  prevents  it  from  going 
backwards.    Upon  the  axle  of  N**  8.  is  also  fixed  the 
pinion  N^  4.  taking  into  the  teeth  the  under  edge  of 
the  iron  bar,  that  is  fastened  upon  the  frame  TT»  on 
which  the  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid :  by  this  means  the 
frame  TT  is  moved  on  its  rollers  SS,  alone  the  fixed 
frame  UU ;  and  of  course  the  wood  fastened  upon  it  is 
brought  forward  to  the  saws  as  they  are  moved  up  and 
down  by  reason  of  the  turning  round  of  the  crank  DD. 
V V,  the  machine  and  handle  to  raise  the  sluice  when 
the  water  is  to  be  let  upon  the  wheel  BB  to  give  it  mo- 
tion.    By  pulling  the  rope  at  the  longer  arm  of  the  le- 
ver M,  the  pinion  N""  2.  is  put  into  the  hold  or  grip  of 
the  wheel  CC,  which  drives  it;  and  by  pulling  the' 
rope  R,  this  pinion  is  cleared  from  the  wheel-   N®  5.  a 
pinion  containing  24  teeth,  driven  by  the  wheel  CC» 
and  hkving  upon  its  axle  a  sheave,  on  which  is  the  rope 
PP,  passing  to  the  sheave  N^  6.  to  turn  it  round ;  and 
upon  its  axle  is  fixed  the  pinion  N"*  7.  acting  on  the 
teeth  in  an  iron  bar  upon  the  frame  TT,  to  roll  that 
frame  backwards  when  empty. '  By  pulling  the  rope  at 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  N,  the  pinion  ^^  5.  is  put 
into  the  hold  of  the  wheel  CC ;  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  O  it  is  taken  off  the  hold.    N^  8.  a  wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle  N®  9.  hating  upon  its  periphery  angular 
teeth,  into  which  the  catch  N**  10.  takes ;  and  being 
moved  by  the  lever  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  G,  it  pushes  the  wheel  N°  8.  .round ;  and  the 
catch  N''  11.  falls  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  going  backwards  while  the  rope  roUs  in  its 
axle,  and  drags  the  logs  or  pieces  of  wood  in  at  the 
door  Y,  to  be  laid  upon  the  moveable  frames  TT,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  saws  to  be  cut.    The  catchea 
NM  0, 1 1 .  are  easily  thrown  out  of  play  when  they  are 
not  wanted.   The  gudgeons  in  the  shafts,  rounds  of  lihe 
cranks,  spindles,  and  pivots,  should  all  turn  round  in 
cods  or  bushes  of  brass.    Z,  a  door  in  one  end  of  the 
mUl-house  at  whidi  the  wood  is  conveyed  out  when 
cat.    WWywallsofthemill-hottse.    QQ»  the  couples 
or  firamine  of  the  roof.    XXX,  &c.  windows  to  admit 
light  to  the  house. 

Saw»miUs  for  cutting  blocks  of  stooet  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  nioired  horizontally:  die  horizontal 
altenittte  motion  may  be  communicated  to  one  or  aaore 
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saws,  by  means  ofa  rotatory  motion,  either  by  the  use  S*w-mil!». 
of  cranks,  &c.  or  in  some  such  way  as  the  following.  •  ^-^ 
Let  the  horizontal  wheel  ABDC  (fig.  2.)  drive  the  pi-  Fig.  2. 
nion  O/)  N,  this  latter  carrying  a  vertical  pin  P,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one*  third  of  the  diameter  from  the 
centre.  Thw  pinion  and  pin  are  represeuted  separately 
in  fig.  8.  Let  the  frame  WSTV,  carrying  four  saws,  Fig.  3.. 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  have  wheels  V,  T^  W,  W,  each 
running  in  a  groove  or  rut,  whose  direction  is  parallel 
to  the  proposed  direction  of  the  saws ;  and  let  a  trans* 
verse  groove  PR,  whose  length  is  double  the  distance  of 
the  pin  P  from  the  centre  of  the  pinion,  be  cut  in  the 
saw  frame  to  receive  that  pin*  Then,  as  the  great 
wheel  revolves,  it  drives  the  pinion,  and  carries  round 
the  pin  P :  and  this  pin,  being  compelled  to  slide  in  the 
straight  groove  PR,  while  by  the  rotation  of  the  pinion 
on  which  it  is  fixed  its  distance  from  the  great  wheel 
is  constantly  varying,  causes  the  whole  saw  frame  to 
approach  to  and  recede  from  the  great  wheel  alternate- 
ly, while  the  grooves  in  which  the  wheels  run  confine 
die  frame  so  as  to  move  in  the  direction  T  ^  V  v.  O- 
ther  blocks  of  stone  may  be  sawn  at  the  same  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  great  wheel,  if  other  pinions  and  frames 
running  off  in  the  directions  of  the  respective  radii  £B, 
EA,  £C,  be  worked  by  the  teeth  at  tlie  quadrantal 
points  B,  A,  and  C.  And  the  contrary  efforts  of  these 
four  frames  and  pinions  will  tend  to  soften  down  ^e 
jolts,  and  equalize  the  whole  motion. 

The  same  contrivance,  of  a  pin  fixed  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  and  sliding  in  a 
groove,  may  serve  to  convert. a  reciprocating  into  a 
routory  motion  :  but  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  the 
common  conversion  by  means  of  a  crank. 

Wlien  saws  are  used  to  cut  blocks  of  stone  into  pieces 
having  cylindrical  surfaces,  a  small  addition  is  made  to 
the  apparatus.  See  figs.  4.  and  5.  The  saw,  instead  of  Fig.  i.  &  5. 
being  allowed  to  fall  in  a  vertical  groove  as  it  cuts  the 
blo(£,  is  attached  to  a  lever  or  beam  FG,  sufficiently 
strong ;.  this  lever  has  several  holes  pierced  through  it, 
and  so  has  the  vertical  piece  £D,  which  is  likewise  , 
moveable  towards  either  side  of  the  frame  in  grooves 
in  the  top  and  bottom  pieces  AL,  DM^  Thus,  the 
length  KG  of  the  radius  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  to 
suit  the  curvature  of  NO  ;  and  as  the  saw  is  moved  to 
and  fro  by  proper  machinery,  in  the  direction  CB, 
BC,  it  works  lower  and  lower  into  the  block,  while, 
being  confined  by  the  beam  FG,  it  cuts  the  cylindri- 
cal portion  from  the  block  P,  as  required. 

When  a  completely  cylindrical  pillar  is  to  be  cut 
out  of  one  block  of  stone,  the  first  thin^  will  be  to  ascer- 
tain in  the  block  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
then  lay  the  block  so  thatsuch  axis  shall  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  let  a  cylindrical  hole  of  frpm  one  to 
two  inches  diameter  be  bored  entirely  through  it.  Let 
an  iron  bar,  whose  diameter  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
this  tube*  b^  put  throu^^  it,  having  just  room  to  slide 
freely  to  and  fro  as  occasion  may  require.  Each  end  of 
this  bar  should  terininate  in  a  screw,  on  which  a  nut  and 
frame  may  be  fastened :  the  nut  frame  idiould  cariy 
three  fiat  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  each  having  a  slit  run- 
ning along  its  middle  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  screw  and  handle  must  be  adapted  to  each  slit: 
by  these  means  the  frame- week  at  each  end  of  the  bar 
may  readily  be  po  adjusted  as  ta  form  equal  isosceles  or 
equilateral  triangles  $  the  iron  bar  will  connect  two  oor* 

8  U  2  I  responding  1  r> 
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aur-miRs.  responding  angles  of  these  triangleSy  the  saw  to  be  used 
^  "'SI.'  ■■'  two  other  corresponding  angles,  and  another  bar  of  iron 
or  of  wood  the  two  remaining  angles,  to  give  suflBcient 
strength  to  the  whole  frame.  This  construction,  it  is 
obvious,  wiU  enable  the  workmen  to  place  the  saw  at 
any  proposed'  distance  from  the  hole  drilled  through 
the  middle  of  the  block;  and  then,  by  giving  the  al- 
ternating morion  to  the  saw  frame,  the  cylinder  m^y 
at  length  be  cut  from  the  bTock,  as  required. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  saw  a  conic  frustum  from  such 
a  block,  then  let  two  frames  of  wood  or  iron  be  fixed 
to  those  parallel  ends  of  the  block  which  are  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  bases  of  the  frustum,  circular  grooves 
being  previously  cut  in  these  frames  to  correspond  with 
the  circumferences  of  the  two  ends  of  the  proposed  fru- 
stum ;  the  saw  being  worked  in  these  grooves  will  ma- 
nifestly cut  the  conic  surface  from  the  block.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  contrivance  of  Sir  George  Wright. 

The  best  method  of  drilling  the  hole  through  the 
middle  of  the  proposed  cylinder  seems  to  be  thif>.  On  a 
oarriage  running  upon  four  low  wheels  let  two  vertical 
pieces  (each  having  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  borer  to  play  freely)  be  fixed  two  or  three  tect  asun- 
der, and  BO  contrived  that  the  pieces  and  holes  to  receive 
t^ie  borer  may,  by  screws,  &c.  be  raised  or  lowered- at 
pleasure,  while  the  borer  is  prevented  from  sliding  to 
and  fro  by  shoulders  upon  its  bar,  which  are  larger  than 
the  holes  in  the  vertical  pieces,  and  which)  aa  the  borer 
revolves,  press  against  those  pieces  :  let  a  part  of  the 
boring  bar  between  the  two  vertical  pieces  be  sauare^ 
and  a  grooved  wheel- with  a  square  hole  of  a  suitable 
size  be  placed  upon  this  part  of  the  bar ;  then  the  ro- 
tatory motion^  may  be  given  to  the  bar  by  an  endless 
band  whicli  shall  pass  over  this  grooved' wheel  and  a 
wheel  of  a  much  larger  diameter  in  the  same  plane,  the 
latter  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch-  handle  in  the 
usual  way.     See  Boring  of  Onun an es. 

Circular  saws,  acting  by  a  rotatory  motien,  have  been 
h>ng  known  in  Holland,  where  they  are  used  for  cutting 
wood  used  in  veneering.  They  were  introduced  into 
this  country,  we  believe,  by  6eneral  Bentham,  and 
are  now«used  in  the  dock«yard'at  Portsmouth,  and  in  a 
few  other  places  :  but  they  are  not^  as  yet,  so  generally 
adopted  as  might  be  wished,  considering  how  well  they 
>  are  calculated'  to  abridge  labour,  and  to  accomplish 
<  with  expedition  and  accuracy  what  is  very  tedious  and 
irksome  to  perform  in  the  usual  way.  Circular  saws 
may  be  made  to  turn  either  in  horieontal,  vertical,  or 
inclined  planes ;  and  the  timbecto  be  cut  may  be  laid 
•upon  a  plane  inclined  in  any  direction  ;  so  that  it  may 
he  sawn  by  lines^naking  any  angle  whatever,  or  at  imy 
proposed  distance  from  each  other.  When  the  saw  is 
fixed  at  a  certain  angle,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  all-the  pieces  will  be  cut  of  the 
same  size,  without  marking  upon  them  by  a  chalked 
line,  merely  by  causing  them,  to  be  moved  along,  and . 
keeping  one  side  in  contact  with  the  side  of-the  frame  ; 
for  then^  as  they  are  bveu^ht  one  by  one  to  touch  the 
saw  revolving  on  itt  axle,  andau e  pressedupoa  it,  they., 
are  soon  cut  through. 

,Mr  Smart,  of  Ordoance-wharf,  Westmiaster-bridge, . 

has  several  circular  saws,  all  worked  -  by  a  horse  in  a 

moderate  sixed  walk :  oneof  these,  intended  for  cutting 

and  boriqgtenonsused  in  tkisgentlemanVhollowmasts,^ 

JSC:;,^.   if  presented  .in  fig.  & .  NCMPQJEl  is  a  hollow  Swn^  ^ 
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under  which  is  part  of  the  wheel- work  of  the  hone-mill. 
—A,  B,  DC,  E,  F,  are  pulleys,  over  which  pass  straps 
or  endlci«s  bands,  the  parts  of  which  out  of  sight  run 
upon  the  rim  of  a  large  vertical  wheel :  by  means  of 
this  simple  apparatus,  the  saws  S,  S\  are  made  to  re- 
volve upon  their  axles  with  an  equal  velocity,  the  same 
band  passing  round  the  pulleys  D,  C,  upon  those  axles ; 
and  the  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  borer  G  by  the 
band  passing  over  tlie  pulley  A.  The  board  I  is  in- 
clined to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  SO  degrees ; 
the  plane  of  the  saw  S'  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  board  I, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  Ian  inch  distant  from  it,  while 
the  plane  of'tlie  saw  S  is  vertical,  and  its  lowest  point 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  board  V.  Each  piece  of 
wood  K,  out  of  which  the  tenon  is  to  be  cut,  is  four 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  5-cighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  One  end  of  such  piece  is  laid  so  as 
to  slide  along  the  ledge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  board 
1 ;  and  as  it  is  pushed  on,  by  means  of  the  handle  H,  it 
is  first  cut  by  the  saw  S',  and  immediately  after  by  the 
saw  S  :  after  this  the  other  ehd  is  put  lowest,  and  the 
piece  is  again  cut  by  both  saws :  then  the  tenon  is  ap- 
plied to  the  borer  G,  and  as  soon  as  a  hole  is  pierced 
through  it,  it  is  dropped  into  the  box  beneath.  By 
this  proeess,  at  least  30 tenons  maybe  completed  in  a 
minute,  with  greater  accuracy  than  a  man  could  make 
one  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  common  hand-saw 
and  gimblet.  The  like  kind  of  contrivance  may,  by 
slight  alterations,  be  fitted  for  many  other  purposes, 
particularly  all  such- as  may  require  the  speedy  sawing 
of  a  great  number  of  pieces  into  exactly  the  same  size 
and  shape.    Gregortft  Mechanics^  //. 

SAX'E,.Mauricb  count  of;  was  bom  the  13th  Oc- 
tober 1696.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Frederic  Au- 
gustus H.  ereetorof  Saxony,  and  king  of  Pbland,  and- 
of  the  countess  of  Konigsmarc,  a  Swedish  lady,  cele- 
brated both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  educat-^ 
ed  along  with  Frederic  Augustus  the  electoral  prince, 
afterwards  king  of  Poland.  Hb  infancy  announced 
the  future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to 
apply  to  his  studies  but  the  promise  of  being  allowed,, 
after  he  had  finished  his  task,  to  mount  on  horsebacky 
or  exercise  himself  with  anns» 

He  served  his  first  campaign  in  the  armycommanded- 
by  prince  Eogene-and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  year^  old;  He  signalized  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Toumay-  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  Ill  the  evenmg  of  that  memo^ 
rable  day,  he  was  lieard  to  say,  '*  I*m  contentwith  my 
day's  work.  *^  During  the  campaign  of  ITtO,  Prince 
Bugene  and  the-  duke  of  Marlborough  made  many 
public  encomiums  on  hia  merit.  Next  .year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  siege  of ' 
Stralsund,  the  strongest  place  in  Pdmeranta,  and  dis^ 
played  ihe  greatest  intrepklity»  He  swam  across  the 
river  in  siglH-of  the  enemy,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
Hh  valour  shone  no  less  eonspicuously^on  the  bloody 
day  of  Graedelbusck,  where^he  commanded  »  regiment  ^ 
of  cavalry. .  He  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  alter 
lie  had  three  times  raliiedbis  regiment,  and  led  them 
on  to  the  charge. 

Soon  after  &at  campaign,  his  mother* pvevailed  on 
him  ta  many  the  countess  of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  This  union  lasted  but  a  short  time.  I* 
1721,  the  count  procoredA  diaioiiuioa  of  themaiMgef 
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«••      a  step  of  which  he  afterwards  repented 


The  coun- 
tess left  him  v^ith  regret ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  . 
from  marrying  soon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  wa^ 
too  fond  of  pleasure  and  variety  to  submit  to  the  du- 
ties which  marriage  irnposes.  In  the  midst,  however, 
of  the  pleasures  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  profession.  He  carried  along 
with  him  wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books ; 
and  even  when  he  seemed  most  taken  up  with  bis 
pleasures,  he  never  failed  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
private  study. 

In  1717  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor 
had  an  army  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Eugene.  Young  Count  Saxe  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince 
gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1718,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Passarowitz,  Count  Saxe  went  to 
France.  He  had  always  professed  a  partiality  for  that 
country.  French,  indeed,  was  the  onlv  foreign  lan» 
guage  which  during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn, 
^le  spent  his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  studying 
mathematics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  sciences 
which  exactly  suited  hb  genius.  The  mode  of  exer- 
cising troops  had  struck  his  attention  wlien  very  young. 
At  16  he  invented  a  new  exercise,  which  was  taught 
in  Saxony  with  the  greatest  success.  Having  obtain- 
ed a  regiment  in  France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  him- 
self according  to  his  new  plan.  From  thai  moment 
the  Chevalier  Fotard^  an  excellent  judg^  of  military 
talents,  predicted  that  he  would  be  a  great  man. 

In  1726  the  states  of  Courland  chose  him  for  their 
aovereign*  But  both  Poland  and  Russia  rose  in  arms 
to  oppose  him.  The  Czarina  wished  to  bestow  the 
dutchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from 
a  pastry-cook's  boy,  became  a  general  and  a  prince. 
Menzikoff  sent  800  Russians  to  Milan,  where  they  be* 
sieged  the  new-chosen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count  Saxe, 
who  had  only  60  men,  defended  himself  with  astonish- 
ing intrepidity.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Rus- 
sians obliged  to  retreat.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  Us- 
maiz,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  people  against  the 
two  hostile  nations.  Here  he  remained  with  only  300 
men,  till  the  Russian  general  approached  at  the  head 
of  4000  to  force  his  retreat..  Tnat  general  invited  the 
count  to  a  conference,  during  which  he  intended  to 
surprise  him,  and  take  him  prisoner..  The  count,  in- 
formed of  the  plot,  reproached  him  for  his  baseness, 
and  broke  up  the  conference*  About  thia  time  he 
wrote  to  France  for  men  and  money.  Mademoiselle  le 
Couvreur,  a  famous  aetress,  pawned  her  jewels  and 
plate,  and  sent  him  the  sum  of  40,000  livres.  This 
actress  had  formed  his  mind  for  the  fine  arts.  She  had 
made  him  read  the  greater  part  of  the  French  poets, 
and  given  him  a  taste  for  the  theatre,  which  he  retain- 
ed even  in  the  camp.  The  count,  unable  to  diefend 
himself  against  Russia  and  Poland,  was  obliged  in  the 

fear  1729  to  leave  hb  new  dominions,  and  retire  into 
Vance.  It  b  said  that  Anne  Iwanowa,  dutchess  dow- 
ager of  Courland^  and  second  daughter  of  the  tzar 
I^an  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him  hopes  of  marriage,  and 
abandoned  him  at  that  time  because  she  despaired  of 
ftaiDS^hia  fRaverin^  passion««— Thiainoonstancy;  lost 
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him  not  only  Courland,  but  the  throne  of  Riissia  it* 
self,  which  that  princess  afterwards  filled.  ^ 

Count  Saxe,  thus  stript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  He 
composed  also,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  an  Ague,  his  Reveries^  which  lie  corrected  afterwards; 
This  book  is  written  in  an  incorrect  but  forcible  style ; 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  ia 
equally  useful  to  the  soldier  and  the  general. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father  in  1733^ 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brotlier,  the  electee 
of  Saxony,  ofiered  him  the  command  of  aU  his  forces,, 
but  he  preferred  the  French  service,  and  repaired  to 
the  KMirechal  of  Berwick's  army,  which  was  encamp- 
ed on  the  Rhine.  *<  Count, "  said  that  general,  who 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrenchments^ 
at  Etlinghen,  ''  I  was  going  to  send  for  3000  men». 
hut  your  arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs. "  When- 
theiattack  began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  raiment 
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of  grenadiers,,  forced  the  enemy's  lines,  and  by  hia 
bravery  decided  the  victory.  He  behaved  at  the  siege 
of  Philipsburgh  with  no  less  intrepidity.  For  these 
services  he  was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736; 
but  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  emperor  of  Germany^ 
kindled  a  new  war  almost  immediately. 

Prague  was  besieged  by  the  Count  of  Saxe  in  1741^ 
near  tlie  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  same  month 
by  assault.  The  conquest  of  Egra  followed  that  of ' 
Prague.  Ft  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  Thb  success  gave  so  much  jpy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VIL,  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  Uie  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  1744  ho  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com* 
manded  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  Dur- 
ing that  campaign  he  displayed  the  greatest  military 
conduct.  Though  the  enemy  was  superior  in  num- 
ber, he  observed  their  motions  so  skilfully  that  they 
could  do  nothing. 

In  January  1745,  an  alKance  was  conokided  at  War- 
sovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king,  of ' 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambassaaor 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  Marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Versailles,  asked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  *'  I 
think  (says  he),  that  if  the  king  my  master  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commission,  •  I  would  read  the  origi- 
nal at  the  Hague  before  the  end^of  the  year.  *'  This 
answer  was  not  a  bravado ;.  the  marechal  was  capable 
of  performing  it. 

He  went  soon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  taLi  - 
dSe  command  of  the  Ffen(£  army  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries.  A*  gentleman  seeing  the  feeble  condition  in  whic6  « 
he  left  Paris,  asked  him  bow  he  could  in  that  silua* 
lion  undertake  so  great  an  enterprise.   <*  The  question 
(replied  he),  is  not  about  living,  but  setting  out.  *'— 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaig»,  ibe  battle  of  ' 
Eontenoy  was  fought.    Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caused  himself  to  be  put  into  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  posts.    During  the  action  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  though  he  was  so  very  weaK - 
that  hb  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  see  him^ 
expire.   The  victory  of  Fontenoy ,  owing  entirely  to  hia  > 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  bv  the  reduction 
of  Touznayy  Bruges^  .Ghent,  PudeDard^Ostend,  Ath, 
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and  Brussels:  This  last  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Fe- 
■^  bruary  1746 ;  and  very  soon  after  the  king  sent  to  the 
inarcchal  a  letter  of  naturalization  conceived  in  the 
most  flattering  terms.  The  succeeding  campaigns 
gained  him  additional  honours.  After  the  victory  of 
Kaucoux,  which  he  gained  on  the  1 1th  October  1746, 
the  king  of  France  made  him  a  present  of  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  was,  on  the  12th  of  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies, 
and,  in  1748,  commander-general  of  all  those  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  which  were  lately  conquered. 

Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  safety.  Mae- 
stricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  ahready  fallen,  and 
nothing  but  misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  there- 
fore, offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  18th  October  1748. 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  seat 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
lifter,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  re- 
ceived him  88  Alexander  would  have  received  Caesar. — 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  spent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artists,  and  philosophers.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  on  the  SOth  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
physician  about  his  life,  **  It  has  been  (says  he)  an 
excellent  dream.  *'  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing 
out  to  him  a  post  which  would  have  been  of  great  use. 
•*  It  will  only  cost  you  (says  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers. " 
**  That  would  do  very  well, "  replied  the  marechal, 
*'  were  it  only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals. " 

It  was  impossible  for  Marethal  Saxe,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  elected  sovereign  of 
Courland,  and  possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  restless  ima- 
gination, to  be  destitute  of  ambition.  He  constantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  After 
losing  the  crown  of  Russia  by  his  inconstancy  in  love, 
he  formed)  it  is  said,  the  project  of  assembling  the 
Jews,  and  of  being  the  sovereign  of  a  nation  which  for 
1700  years  had  neither  possessed  chief  nor  country. 
When  this  chimerical  idea  could  not  1)e  realized,  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corsica.  After 
fiuline  in  this  project  also,  he  was  busily  employed  in 
plannmg  a  settlement  in  some  part  of  America,  par- 
ticularly Brazil,  when  death  surprised  him. 

He  bad  been  educated  and  died  in  tlie  Lutheran  re- 
ligion. **  It  is  a  pity  (said  the  queen  of  France,  when 
she  heard  of  his  dearth)  that  we  cannot  say  a  single 
Deorqfundis  {jprayerfar  the  dead)  for  a  man  who  has 
made  us  sing  so  many  TV  Deums. "  All  Frieuice  la- 
mented his  death. 

Bv  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  1. 1748, 
he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  quicklime : 
<<  that  nothing  (says  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  tht  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends.  ^' 
These  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with ;  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclosed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 
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with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.     His  heart      Sax« 
was  put  into  a  silver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an-        B 
other  coffin.     Louis  XV.  was  at  the  chaise  of  his  fu-  Gramnui 
neral.     By  his  order  his  corpse  was  interred  with  great      cu& 
pomp  and  splendour  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  <■    y  ■■ 
Thomas,  at  Strasburg,  on  the  8th  February  1751. 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  extraordinary  strength.  To 
an  aspect,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex- ' 
cellent  qualities  of  the  heart.  Affable  in  his  manners, 
and  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  his 
generosity  sometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  fortune.  On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 
of  his  life  with  remorse,  and  expressed  much  penU 
tence. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa- 
ris 1757,  in  two  vols  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greatest  attention  with  the  onginal  manuscript  in  the 
king's  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  designs 
exactly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  The  Life 
of  Marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d'Espagnac,  two 
vols  12mo.  This  history  is  written  in  the  panegyrical 
style.  The  author  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to 
remark,  that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  repu- 
tation of  A|Iarechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  the 
most  favouri^le  circumstances.  **  Never  did  a  gene- 
ral (says  he)  stand  in  a  more  advantageous  situation. 
Honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not 
restrained  in  any  of  his  projects.  He  always  com* 
manded  a  numerous  army :  his  soldiers  were  steady, 
and  his  officers  possessed  great  merit.  " 

SAXIFRAGA,  Saxifrage,  a  genu^  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  decandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  13th  order,  SucculentOB,  Se(^ 
Botany  Index, 

S  AXO-Grammaticus,  descended  from  an  illustri-Coie'sTW- 
ous  Danish  (a)  family,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the"^  >"^ 
12th  centuiy.    Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo-Grara--'*^"**^* 
maticus,  printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he 
must  have  been  alive  in  1 156,  but  cannot  ascertain  the 
exact  place  and  time  of  his  birth.    See  Stephens's  Pr&- 
legomena  to  the  Notes  on  SaxoGrammaticus,  p.  8,  to 
24;*a]so  Holberg,  vol.  i.  p.  269;.  and  Mallet's  North.' 
Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  4.    On  account  of  his  uncommon  learn- 
ing, Saxo  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  GramtnaH^ 
cits^  He  was  provost  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Roskild, 
and  warmly  patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Ab- 
salon,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Lunden,  at  whose 
instigation  he  wrote  the  History  of  Denmark.    His  epi- 
taph, a  dry  paneg3rric  in  bad  Latin  verses,  gives  no  ac- 
count of  the  era  of  his  deaths  which  happened,  accord- 
ing to  Stephens,  in  1204.     His  history,  consisting  of 
16  books,  begins  from  the  earliest  account  of  the  Danish 
annals,  and  concludes  with  the  year  1 186.    According 
to  the  opinion  of  an  accurate  wnter,  the  first  part,  whic£  Holberg, 
relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the, 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fd>Ies;  but  the  eight  last  books, 
and  particidarly  those  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  deserve  the  utmost  credit.    He  wrote  in 

Latin; 


(a)  Some  atutbors  have  enrbneously  conjectured,  from  his  name  Saxo,  that  he  was  bom  in  Saxony ;  but  Saxe 
if^as  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient  Danes.    See  Olaus  Wormius  Monumenia  Danica^  p.  186,  and 

Stephens's  Prol^amenaf  p.  10.  f  "  r\r\r^  I  r> 
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Latin  ;  the  style,  if  we  consider  the  barbaro^  age  in 
which  he  flourished,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
rathcT  too  poetical  for  history.  Mallet,  in  his  Ifistoire 
de  Dannemarc,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  says,  "  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  the  assertions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo^ 
Grammaticus  was  secretary  to  Absalon ;  and  that  the 
Saxo,  provostof  Roskild,  was  another  person,  and  lived 
earlier." 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  a  kingdom,  and  a  dutchy  of  the  same.  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north  by  the  dutchy  of  Sleswick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  west,  by 
the  circle  of  Westphalia  and  the  North  sea ;  and  to  the 
east  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  states  be- 
longing to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  (rrubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberstadt,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg-Gustro,  Holstein-Gluckstadt,  Holstein-Gottorf, 
Hildesheim,  Saxe-Lawenburg;  the  archbishopric  of  Lu- 
beck;  the  principalities  of  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg,  Blan- 
kenburg,  Ranzau;  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck,  Gotz- 
lar,  Muhlhausen,  Nordhausen,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 
The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are  alternately 
directors  and  summoning  princes ;  but,  ever  since  the 
year  1682,  the  diets  which  used  generally  to  be  held  at 
Brunswick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  discontinued.  To- 
wards the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by  a  decree  of 
the  empire  in  1681,  was  settled  at  40,000  men,  this 
circle  was  to  furnish  1322  horsemen  and  2707  foot; 
and  of  the  300.000  florins  granted  to  the  imperial  chest 
in  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins  ;  both  which  as- 
sessments are  the  same  with  those  of  Upper  Saxony,  Bur- 
gundy, Swabia,  and  Westphalia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  circle  are  almost  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony ;  and 
also  by  the  Baltic  sea,  Prussia,  Poland,  Silesia,  Lusatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  f'xtent,  and  contains  the 
following  states;  viz.  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg,Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach,  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Querfiirt,  the  Hi- 
ther and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,  Gemrode,  WalkenriedySchwarzburg,  Sondershau- 
sen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 

Sr,  the  counts  of  Reussen^and  the  counts  of  Schonberg. 
o  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  since  the  year 
1683.    The  elector  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  sole 
summonlhg  prince  and  director  of  it.    Most  of  the  in- 
habitants profess  the  Pt'otestant  religion.    When  the 
whole  empire  furnishes  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this 
circle  was  1322  horse  and  2707  foot.    Of  the  300,000 
florins  granted  by  the  empire  in  17079  it  contributed 
only  31,271  florins,  28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  high 
er  than  thote  of  Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia, 
and  Burgundy,  though  it  is  much  larger.     Agreeable 
to  a  rescMution  and  regulation  in  1654,  this  circle  was 
to  nominate  only  two  assessors  of  the  chamber-court. 
The  electorate  of  Saxony  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte  in  1806»  and  still  retains  the 
dignity.     Previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Firench 
power  in  1814,  it  consisted  of  the  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  margravate  of  Meiasen,  apart 
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of  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate    S^ony. 
of  Thuringia.     The  Lusatias  also,  and  a  part  of  the ' 
country  of  Henneberg,  belong  to  it,  though  no  part  of 
this  circle ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814.  one  half  of  the  territory,  and  two-fifths  of  the 
population  were  given  to  Prussia.     The  soil  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and 
fruitful,  yielding  com,  fruits,  and  pulse  in  abundance, 
together  with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  aniseed,  wild 
saffron,  wood ;  and  in  some  places  woad,  wine,  coals, 
porcelain,  clay,  terra  sigillata,  fuller's- earth,  fine  shi- 
ver, various  sorts  of  beautiful  marble,  serpentine  stone, 
and  almost  all  the  different  species  of  precious  stones* 
Sulphur  also,  alum,  vitriol,  sand,  and  free-stone,  salt- 
springs,  amber,  turf,  cinnabar,  quicksilver,  antimony, 
bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  are  found 
in  it.    This  country,  besides  the  above  articles,  con- 
tains likewise  valuable  mines  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  iron.     In  1790,  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  e- 
stimated  at  2,000,000  crowns.     The  country  abounds 
in  many  places  with  homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
venison.     The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered 
are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwerze-Elster,  the  Mulde,  the 
Saale,  the  Unstrut,  the  Weisse- Bister,  and  the  Pleisse* 
These  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound 
in  fish ;  and  in  the  White- Elster  are  found  beautiful 
pearls.  «  The  kingdom  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
and  inhabited.     The  population,  in  1802,  was  estimat- 
ed at  2,150,000 ;  but  by  the  cession  in  1814,  it  is  re- 
duced to  1,200,000.     The  superficial  extent  of  the 
kingdom  is  now  about  7200  English  square  miles ;  be- 
fore the  cessions,  it  was  about  15,200.     The  provin- 
cial diets  here  consist  of  three  classes.     The  first  is 
composed  of  the  prelates,  the  counts,  and  lords,  and 
the  two  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg.     To 
the  second  belong  the  nobility  in  general,  immediate 
or  mediate,  that  is,  such  as  stand  immediately  under 
the  fief  chancery  or  the  aulic  judicatories,  and  such  as 
are  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  amtman. 
The  third  class  is  formed  of  the  towns  in  general.   The 
general  provincial  diets  are  ordinarily  held  every  six 
years ;  but  there  are  others  called  sekction  diets,  which 
are  convened  commonly  every  two  years.     We  would 
here  observe,  that  not  only  these  duets,  but  those  in 
most  of  the  other  states  of  Germany,  are  at  present 
extremely  insignificant  and  unimportant,  retaining  lit* 
tie  more  than  the  shadow  of  their  former  power  and 
privileges ;  for  even  the  petty  princes,  though  they  de- 
pend upon  their  more  potent  neighbours,  and  must  be 
careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are  almost  at 
absolute  in  their  respective  territories  as  the  grand 
seignior  himself.     As  to  religion,  it  was  in  thir  coun- 
try that  the  reformation  took  its  rise  in  the  16th  cen^ 
tury,  to  which  it  hath  ever  since  adhered,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  •    The  two  late  electors,  *^^^ 
when  they  embraced  Popery  in  order  to  qualify  them-§J^*^ 
selves  to  be  elected  kings  of  Poland,  gave  the  most  so- 
lemn assurances  to  their  people,  that  di^  would  mvio- 
lably  maintain  the  established  religion  and  its  profes- 
sors in  the  full  and  free  enjo3rment  of  all  their  eccle* 
siastical  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whatso- 
ever, in  regard  to  churches,  worriiip,  ceremonies,  us- 
ages, universities,  schools,  benefices,  incomes,  profits^ 
jurisdictions,  and  immunities.     The  royal  fiiinily  still 
oontinue  Roman  catholics^  though  thej  have  lost  the 
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*Caimiy.  terown  of  Poland,  for  which  they  at  first  embraced 
**  TT  '  Popery.  With  respect  to  ecclesiastical  m:itters,  the 
country  is  divided  into  parishes,  and  these  a^in  into 
-spiritual  inspections  and  consistories,  all  subordinate 
to  the  ecclesiastical  council  and  upper  consistory  of 
Dresden,  in  which  city  and  Leipsic  the  Calvinists  and 
iRoman  Cathoiics  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. Learning  flourishes  in  this  kingdom  ;  in  which, 
besides  the  free  schools  and  gymnasia  in  most  of  the 
chief  towns,  is  the  celebrated  university  of  Leipsic,  in 
which  are  societies  for  the  liberal  arts  and  the  Ger- 
man language ;  and  in  the  town  are  booksellers  and 
.printers  of  tide  greatest  eminence.  A  great  variety  of 
manufactures  are  also  carried  on  in  this  country.  The 
principal  are  those  of  fine  and  coarse  linen,  thread, 
line  lace,  paper,  fine  glasses  and  mirrors ;'  porcelain, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  China ;  iron,  brass,  and 
steel  wares  ;  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  ccUton, 
wool,  and  silk ;  glovet«,  caps,  hats  and  tapestry ;  in 
<which,  and  the  natural  productions  mentioned  above, 
togt  ther  with  dyeing,  an  important  foreign  commerce 
is  carried  on.  Leipsic  is  one  of  tlie  most  industrious 
places.  In  1800  it  had  eight  manufactories  of  wax- 
cloth, eight  of  velvet  and  other  silk  stuffs,  two  of  silk- 
stockings,  two  of  painted  paper ;  two  extensive  and 
excellent  type-foundries,  fifteen  printing  establii^h- 
inents,  besides  others  of  tob^icco,  leather,  &c.  But 
the  mining  district  round  Fireyberg  is  the  most  Indus* 
trious  of  the^  whole  kingdom.  Here,  besides  the  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  amalgamation  aud  pviri* 
£catioD  of  silver,  there  are  foundries  of  canon  and 
bells,  several  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  of 
woollen  cloth,'  nf  cotton  yarn,  &c.  At  Chemnitz, 
there  were  in  1796,  1626  weavers,  and  twelve  esta- 
blishments for  printing  cotton. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  electorate,  the  titles  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony  were,  duke  of  Saxony,  Juliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg ;  as  also  of  Engem  and  Westphalia, 
arch-marshal  and  elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  Meissen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  burgrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henneberg,  count  of  La  Mark,  Ra- 
▼ensberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Ravenstein. 
Among  the  electors  he  was  reckoned  the  sixth,  as 
great  marshal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  was  also  vi- 
car, during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  subject 
to  the  vicariate  of  the  county  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
He  was  moreover  sole  director  of  the  circle ;  and  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Mentz  claims  the  directori- 
IM  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.  His  raatricular  assess- 
meilt,  on  account  of  the  electorate,  was  1984  florins, 
beaidet  what  he  paid  for  otiier  districts  and  territories* 
To  the  chamber- courts  he  contributed,  each  term,  the 
sum  of  1545  rix-doUars,  together  with  83  rix-dollars 
and  62  kruitzers  on  account  of  the  county  of  Mans- 
feld.  In  this  kingdom,  subordinate  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, are  various  colleges  for  the  departments  of  war, 
foteign  aflUrs,  the  finances,  fiefs,  mines,  police,  and 
ecd^astical  a&irs,  together  with  high  tribunals  and 
courts  of  justice,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  infe- 
rior. The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Saxony  amounted 
to  about  900,000/.  in  1816.  They  arise  n-om  the  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  subsidies  of  the  states ;  his 
own  demesnes,  consisting  of  several  iMuliwics ;  the  im- 
post on  beer,  and  the  fine  porcelaia  of  the  country^ 
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tenths  if  corn,  fruit,  wine,  &c. ;  his  own  silver  mine^ 
and  the  tenths  of  those  that  belong  to  individuals.  ^ 
The  kingdom,  however,  is  at  present  deeply  in  debt. 
The  regular  troops  amount  to  12,000  men,  exclusive 
of  the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and  the  bo- 
dy of  miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in  time  of 
war  to  bear  arms.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  in- 
to circles. 

Saxony  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  by 
Bonaparte  in  1806.  In  the  following  year,  Prussia 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  Saxony  the  district  of  Cott- 
bos,  and  at  tlie  same  time  four-fif^hs  of  her  Polish  ter- 
ritories were  disunited  from  her,  and  erected  mto  a 
principality,  under  the  name  of  the  dutchy  of  War- 
saw, and  the  sovereignty  given  to  the  King  of  Saxo- 
ny. The  dutchy  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  cessions 
ficom  Austria,  and  continued  subject  to  the  king  of 
Saximy  till  1814,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 

The  country  of  Saxoi^y  is  remarkable  for  being  tlie 
mother  «>f  the  present  English  nation ;  but  concern- 
ing the  Saxons  themselves,  previous  to  that  period, 
we  have  very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (says  Mr 
Whitaker)  have  been  derived  by  our  historians  from 
very  different  parts  of  the  globe  ;  iBdia,  the  north  of 
Asia,  and  the  forests  of  Gernumy.  And  their  ap- 
pellation has  been  equally  referred  to  very  different 
causes ;  the  name  of  their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plun- 
dering disposition  of  their  Asiatic  fathers,  and  the 
short  hooked  weapons  of  their  warriors.  But  the  real 
origin  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  genube  deriiwtion  of 
tlieir  name,  seem  clearly  to  be  these. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  history,  the  Cel- 
ts of  Gaul  crossed  the  Rhine  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it. 
Thus  the  Volcse  Tecto»ages  settled  on  one  side  of  the 
,Hercynian  forest  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar ; 
the  Helvetii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and 
Maine ;  the  Boii  beyond  both ;  and  the  Senones  in  Che 
heart  of  Germany.  Thus  also  we  see  the  Treviri,  the 
Nervii,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi, 
the  Vencdi,  and  others,  in  that  country ;.  all  plainly 
betrayed  to  be  Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appella- 
tions which  they  bear,  and  all  together  possessing  tlie 
greatest  part  of  it.  And,  even  as  late  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  century,  we  find  one  nation  on  Uie 
eastern  side  of  this  great  continent  actually  speaking 
the  language  of  Gaul,  and  another  upon  the  northern 
using  a  dialect  nearly  related  to  the  British.  But  as 
all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gernuuis  are  considered 
by  Strabo  to  be  yivsnM  r«A«IiM,  or  genuine  Gauls  in 
their  origin ;  so  those  particulaHy  that  lived  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  asserted  by  Tacitus 
to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  expressly  deno- 
minated r«x«I«ci,  or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as  ex- 
pressly declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  equivalent  appellation  of  Cebs  from  the  earliest 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders 
of  Scythia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days 
of  Diodorus,  by  the  same  significant  appellation  of 
r«A«I««,  or  Gatids. 

Of  these  the  most  noted  were  the  Si  Cambri  and 
Cimbri ;  .the  former  being  seated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Hhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
J  uthiod«    And  the  denominations  of  both  declare  their 
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^^*y*  ^  enginal ;  and  diow  them  to  havc^been  derived  from 
V*"*'  Che  common  stock  of  the  Celts,  and  to  be  of  the  'same 
Celtic  kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Sdmmersetr 
shire,  and  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  our  own  Wides, 
The  Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Celts  by 
Strabo  and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  asserted 
to  be  Gaub  by  Diodorus ;  to  be  the  descendants  of 
that  nation  which  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  plunder* 
ed  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of 
Eun^  and  some  of  Asia. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  were  the  Saxony, 
extending  from  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.  And  they  were  equally  Celtic  in 
their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  denomi- 
nated Ambrones  as  well  as  Saxons ;  and,  as  such,  are  in- 
cluded by  Tacitas  under  the  general  appellation  of  Cim- 
iris  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  undo*  the  equal 
one  of  CdU>'Scjfik0.  And  the  name  of  Ambrones  iq»- 
pears  particularly  to  have  been  Gallic;  being  common 
to  the  Saxons  b^ond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in 
Cisalpine  Graul ;  as  both  found  to  ^eir  surprise,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  formerinto  Italy  with  the  Cnnbri.  And, 
what  is  eoually  nnrprising,  and  has  been  equally  unno- 
ticed by  the  critics,  the  Welsh  distinguish  England  by 
the  name  of  Loegr  or  Liguriat  even  to  the  present 
moment.  In  that  irruption  these  Saxons,  Ambrons, 
or  Ligurians,  compobed  a  body  of  more  than  SO,t)00 
men,  and  were  principally  concerned  in  cutting  to  pieces 
the  hurge  armies  of  Manlius  and  Csepio.  Nor  is  the 
appellation  of  Saxomt  less  Celtic  than  the  other.  It 
was  origmally  the  same  with  the  Belgic  Suessones  of 
Gaul ;  the  capital  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Sot- 
sons  by  the  French,  and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pro- 
nounced Sauen  by  the  Welsh,  Sason  by  the  Scotch,  and 
Sasenack  or  Sassenach  by  the  Irish.  And  the  Suessones 
or  Saxones  of  Gaul  derived  their  own  appellation  frond 
the  position  of  their  metropolis  on  a  river,  the  stream  at 
Soisons  being  now  denominated  the  Aisne,  and  former- 
ly the  Axon;  Uesson  or  Axon  importing  only  waters 
or  a  river,  and  S-uess-on  or  S-ax-on  on  the  waters  or 
the  river.  The  Suessones,  therefore,  are  actually  de- 
nominated the  Uessones  by  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Saxones 
are  actually  intitled  the  Axones  by  Lucan. 

These,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Pftrthians,  in  the  second  century  applied  them- 
selves to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
«ea.  They  soon  made  tliemselves  known  to'  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  isles  by  their  piracies  in  the  north- 
cm  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them  Lochlun 
or  Lochl^nach;  lucd4yn  signifying  the  people  of  tne 
wave,  and  the  d  being  quiescent  in  the  pronunciation. 
They  took  possessimi  of  the  Orkney  islands,  which  were 
then  merely  large  shoals  of  sand,  uncovered  with  wood, 
and  overgrown  with  rushes;  and  they  landed  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  second  de- 
scent upon  the  latter,  disembarked  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  and  designed  the  absolute  subjection  of  tfaie 
island.  Before  the  conclusion  of  it,  they  carried  their 
naval  operations  to  the  south,  infested  the  British  chan- 
nel with  their  little  vessels,  and  made  frequent  descents 
upon  the  coasts.  And  in  the  fourth  and  nfth  centuries, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Picts  4lf  Cidedonia  and 
V0L..XVIIL  Part  II. 
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the  Scots  of  Ii^land,  they  ravaged  all  the  easftan  ami 
south-eastern  shores  of  Britain,  began  the  formal  con- 
quest of  tlie  country,  and  finally  settled  their  victori- 
ous soldiery  in  Lancashire.  u«i^y«« 

SAY,  or  Save,  in  Commerce^  a  kind  of  serge  much 
used  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  shirts; 
witli  us  it  is  used  for  aprons  by  several  sorts  of  artifi- 
cers, being  usually  dyed  green* 

SCAB.    See  Itch  and  Mbdicine. 

Scab  in  Sheep.  See  Sheep,  Diseases  of,  under 
Farbiert. 

SC  ABIOSA,  Scabious  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  tetrandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregaia.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

SCABRITA,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  dass.    S^  Botany  Index. 

SC^VOLA,  C.  Mucins,  a  young  Roman  of  il-         « 
lustrious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
historv  for  a  brave  but  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Porsena  king  of  Hetruria,  about  the  year  before 
Christ  504.    See  the  article  Rome,  N""  71. 

ScjBvoLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  class.    See  Botany  Index. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  assemblage  of 
planks  and  boards,  sustained  by  tressels  and  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall ;  whereon  masons,  bricklayers, 
^c  stand  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  plaster- 
ers in  plastering  ceilings,  Ac. 

Scaffold,  also  denotes  a  timber-woik  raised  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 
viewing  any  show  or  ceremony :  it  is  also  used  for  a 
stage  raised  in  some  public  place  for  the  execution  o£ 
criminals. 

SCALA-NOVA,  anciently  Neq>olis,  called  by  the 
Turks  Koushadasey  is  situatdl  in  a  bay,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  the  houses  rismg  one  above  another,  intermixed 
with  minarets  and  tall  slender  cypresses*    ^'  A  street, 
.through  which  we  rode  (saysDrChandlerf),  washungt  Trova* 
with  goat  skins  exposed  to  dry,  dyed  of  a  most  lively  red.  ^^^^ 
At  on^  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  used  as  a  ci-    "'^* 
stem.     The  port  was  fiUed  with  small  craft.     Before  it 
is  an  old  fortress  on  a  rock  or  islet  frequented  bv  gulb 
and  sea-mews.     By  the  water-side  is  a  large  and  good 
khan,  at  which  we  passed  a  night  on  our  return.  This 
place  belonged  once  to  the  Ephesians,  who  exchanged    ' 
It  with  the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Caria. " 

SC ALADO,  or  Scallade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
furious  assault  made  on  the  widl  or  rampart  of  a  city, 
or  other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  bidders,  withQUt 
carrying  on  works  in  form,  to  secure  the  men*  «r  ^ 
SC  ALD-cREAM,somet]me8al8o  cMedClotded-creim; 
a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  almost 
peculiar  to  Devonshire.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philosophical 
Transactions  volume  xlix.  p.  342,  1755,  IVt  I.  gives 
some  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  this  delicate 
and  luxurious  article ;  other  writers  also  speak  of  it. 
With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  shall  nearly  quote  Mr 
Feltham's  account  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
volume  Ixi.  part  ii.  It  is  there  observed,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  making  scald-cream  is  far  superior  butter  than 
can  be  procured  from  the  usual  raw  cream,  being  pre- 
ferable for  flavour  and  keeping ;  to  which  those  accus- 
tomed are  so  partial,  as  seldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
leaden cistemswould  not  answer  for  scalding creain, the 
f    SX 
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dairies  mostly  adopt  brass  pans^»  which  hold  from  three 
to  five  gallons,  for  the  milk ;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
those  pans  one  morning,  stands  till  the  next,  when, 
without  disturbing  it.  it  is  set  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  steady 
brisk  wood  Are,  dtBvoid  oF  smoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  seven  to  fifleen  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it:  the  precise  time  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  fire  must  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  is,  when  the  surface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga- 
ther in  a  little,  showing  signs  of  being  near  the  agita- 
tion of  boiling,  which  it  must  by  no  means  do ;  it  is 
then  instantly  to  be  taken  off,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 
which  it  is  now  soon  converted  by  stirring  it  with  the 
hand.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire  by 
sounding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  less  so- 
norous ;  but  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. 
Dr  Hales  nb^^erves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk 
takes  off  the  ill  taste  which  it  sometimes  acquires  from 
the  cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 

SCALD  >,  in  the  history  of  literature,  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
to  their  poets ;  in  whose  writings  their  histovy  is  re- 
corded. 

SCALE,  a  ma^ematical  instrument  consisting  of 
several  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brass,  silver,  &c*  an4  va- 
riously divided,  according  to  the  purposes  it  is  intend- 
ed to  serve ;  whence  it  acquires  various  donominations, 
as  the  plain  scale^  diagonal  scale^  jiotiing  scaUy  &c. 

ScALB,  in  Music,  soraetiroes  denominated  a  gamuts 
n  diagram f  9.  series,  on  order,  B,  diapason.  It  coQsists 
of  the  regular  gradations  of  sound,  by  which  a  com- 
poser or  performer,  whether  in  rising  or  descending, 
may  pass  from  any  given  tone  to  another.  These  gra- 
dations are  seven*  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the 
first  note  oflhe  second  is  consentaneous  with-  the  low- 
est note  of  the  first ;  the  second  of  the  former  with  the 
second  of  the  latter ;  and  so  through  the  whole  octave. 
The  sec^ond  order,  therefore,  is  justly  esteemed  only 
a  repetition  of  the  first.  For  this  reason  the  scale,  a- 
mong  the  modems,  is  sometimes  limited  to  an  octave; 
at  other  timed  extended  to  the  compass  of  any  particu- 
lar voice  or  instrumentb  It  likewise  frequently  inaludes 
all  the  practical  gn^dations  of  musioal  sound-,  or  the 
whole  number  of  octaves  employed  in  composition  or 
axecution,  arranged  in  their  natural  order. 

Scale,  in  Ardtiieciure  and  Geography^  a  line  divid- 
ed into  equal  parts,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  map  or 
draught,  to  serve  as  a  common  measure  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  building,  or  all  the  distances  and  places  of  the  map. 

SCALERS,'  or  Scalenoub  THiAaoLSf  scalenum^ 
in  Geometry,  a  triangle  whose  sides  and  an^es  are  un- 
equal.    Seo  Geombtrt. 

SCAiLENUS,  in  Anatomy.  See  there,  TMe  of 
tie  Muscles. 

SC  ALIGER,  JuliusCjssar^  a  learned  critic,  poei, 

eiysidan,  and- philosopher,  was  born  at  the  oastle  of 
ipa,  in  the  territories- of  Verona,  ia  1484;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve- 
rona, thK>ugbthts  isnot  mentioned  ii^- the  lettera  of 
naturalization  he  obtained  tin  Firanoe  in ..1528.  He 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country;  and  in  his  12th  year  was  presented  to 
t)a^  csynperpr.  ftlaximiliopi  who  madi^  him.  one  oC.bia 
1. 
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pages*  He  served  that  emperor  17  ycars^  and  gate  '^ll 
signal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduct  in  several  expe*  ^*'*>r 
ditions.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  \5V2,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
father  Benedict  Scaliger,  and  hi»  brother  Tkus ;  on 
which  his  mother  died  with  grief:  when  being  reduced 
to  necessitous  circumstances,  he  entered  into  the  orderof 
tlie  Franciscans,  and  applied  himself  to  study  at  Bologna; 
but  soon  after,  changing  his  mind  with  respect  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  9gain,  and  served  in 
Piedmont ;  at  which  time  a  physician  persuaded  him 
to  study  physic,  which  he  did  at  his  leisure  hours,  and 
also  learned  Greek ;  and  at  last  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  USe. 
He  soon  afler  settled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himself  seriously  to  bw  studies.  He 
learned  first  the  French  tongue,  which  he  spoke  per- 
fectly in  three  montlis;  and  then  made  himself  master 
of  the  Gascon,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Sdavoniaa :  but  the  chief  object  of  his  studies  was 
polite  literatuse.  Meanwhile,  he  supported  his  family 
by  the  practice  of  physic.  He  did  not  publish  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age ;  when  he  soon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  had 
a  graceful  person,  and  so  strong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  dictated  to  his  son  200  verses 
which  he  had  composed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  down.  He  was  so  charitable, 
that  his  house  was  as  it  were  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
and  sick ;  and  he  had  such  an  aversion  ta  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  correspondence  with  those  who  were 
given  to  that  vice;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
much  vanity,  and  a  satirical  spirit,  which  created  him 
many  enemies*  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1558.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  A  Treatise  oa  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  2.  Exercitations  against  Cardan :  which 
works  are  much  esteemed.  3.  Commentaries  on  Ari» 
stotle^s  History  of  Animals,  and  on  Theophrastus  on 
Plants.  4.  Some  Treatises  on  Physic  5.  Lettera, 
Orations,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin^ 

SoALioER^  Joseph  JusitUf  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
former,  and  was  bom  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540. 
He  studied  in  the  college  of  BourdeauK ;  after  which 
his  fiither  todc  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employed 
him  in  transcribing  his  poems;  hf  which^means  he  ob- 
tained such  a  taste  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  17 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  subject  of  Oedip 
pus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  thepoeti<»l  ornaments 
of  style  and.sentimeat.  His  father  dyingi  in  1568,  he 
went  to  Paris  the  year  following^  with  a  ifesign  to  ap- 
ply himseif  to  the  Greek:tongue.  For.  thia.purpose  he 
for  two  months  attended  the  lectures  of  Ttendiius;  hot 
finding  that  in  the  usual  course  he  should  be  a  long 
time  in  gaining  his  point,  he  shut  himself  up  in  hisdosel, 
andbyconstantapplicalionfortwayearsgainedapeifeGl 
knowledgje  of  thatjanguage*.  Aftec.which_he  applied- 
tathe  Hebrew,  which  he  learaed  by  himaelf  with  great 
facility.  He  niade  no  less  progress  in  the  sciences;  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
gaeatest  men  of  that  4»rjany  other  age«.  He.embraoed. 
the  reformed  religion  at22years  .ofLage^  in  156S» 
he  attached  himself  to  Lewis  Casteignier  de  la  Rodt; 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  several  journeys;  and  is 
1^99  ^M  iiivit^^  tQ  jacoept  of  the  ^lace  of  honorsgr 
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profegsror  of  the  uiii?crsity  of  Lcydeti,  «^l)ich  he  com-  dinand  of  Arragon 
plied  with.  Tie  dii^d  of  a  dropsy  in  dial  city  in  1609. 
He  was  n  man  of  great  temperance  c  was  never  mar- 
ried ;  and  was  so  cfosea  fttadent,  that  he  ofVen  spelQt 
whole  days  in  his  sttidy  without  eating ;  and  though 
his  circum^aAces  were  dtwAys'very  narrow,  he  con- 
fitantly  rdfosed  the  presents  that  wiere  offered  him.  He 
published  many  work^ ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1 .  Notes  on  Seneca's  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Ausonius, 
Pompeius  Festus,  &c.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3  A 
Treatise  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  4-  Eusebius's 
Chronicle,  with  Notes.  S.'Canones  Isagogici';  and  ma- 
ny other  works.  The  collections  entitled  Scaligeriana^ 
"were  collected  from  his  conversiitions  by  one  of  his 
friends ;  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order, 
were  published  by  Isaac  Vossius. 

SCALLOP.    See  Ostrsa,  CowctioLoOY  Index. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 'great  scollop  shell 
Is  made  use  of  for  skimming  milk.  In  old  times,  it  had 
a  more  honourable  place ;  being  admitted  into  the  halls 
of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  festivity  when  the 
tribe  assembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chiefbiin. 

'SCALPEL,  in  Surgeiy^  a  kind  of  knife  used  in 
-anatomical  dissections  and  operations  in  surgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalpikg-irov,  a  surgeon's  in« 
strument  used  for  scraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  history,  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom, in  practice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  scalps  of  the  enemies  skulls  with 
their  hair  on.  They  preserve  them  as  trophies  of  their 
Tictories,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according 
to  the  number  of  scalps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  DENTALiA,  instruments  used  by  sur- 
;geons  to  take  off  those  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crusts 
irhich  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loosen  and 
destroy  them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
apecies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  resin,  and  partly 
of  the  gum  kind.  See  Convolvulus,  Mat£Ria  Mb- 
DiCA  Index, 

SC ANDALUM  magnatum,  in  Lotv,  is  a  defama- 
tory speech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  person  of  dig- 
nity ;  for  which  a  writ  that  b^rs  the  same  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  surname  of  Geoive  Casiriot 
king  of  Albania,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de- 
pendent on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  Unree  elder  brothers  as  iMitcagf  s,  by  their 
lather,  to  Amurath  II.  sultan  of  the  Ttarks,  who  poi- 
aoaed  his  brothers,  but  spared  him  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  likewise  pleased  with  his  juvenile  wit  and 
Amiable  person.  In  a  short  time  he  became  one  of  the 
moat  renowned  generals  of  the  age :  and  revolting  from 
Amnrafh,  he  joined  Humiiade  Corvin,  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated 
the  sultan's  army,  took  Amurath's  secretary  prisoner, 
obliged  him  to  sign  and  seal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the  name 
of  the  sultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repaired  to 
Croia ;  and  thus  recovered  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  country  against 
the  numerous  armies  of  Amurath  and  his  successor  Ma- 
homed IL  who  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  this 
fcero  in446L    He  then  went  Cq  the  assistance  of  For* 
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at  the  request  of  Pope  Pius  II.  Seinclcir- 
and  by  hb  assistance  Ferdinand  gained  a  complete  vie-       ^ 
tdfy  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou.     Scanderbeg  Scamihia. 
died  in  1467*  via. 

SCANDEROON.     See  Albxandrbtta.  <      ^  ■  '^ 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  coun* 
tries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmafk,  anciently 
tinder  the  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  countries,  in  formcnrtimes,  were  excessively 
addicted  to  war.  From  their  earliest  years  they  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  military  art,  and  accustomed 
themselves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even' the 
very  sports  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous. 
They  consisted  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  climbing  up 
the  ^teepeA  rock*,  fighting  naked  with  ofiens've  wea* 
pons,  wrestling  with  the  utmoit'fury ;  so  that  it  was 
usual  to  see  them  grown  op  to  be  robu&t  men,  and  ten* 
tible  in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  15.  At  diis  early 
age  the  young  men  became  their  own  masters ;  which 
they  did  by  receiving  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance^ 
This  ceremony  was  performed  at  some  public  meeting. 
One  of  tbe  principal  men  of  the  assembly  named  the 
youth  in  public  ;  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  pro*- 
vide  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  in  some  incursion  against 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
young  men  from  too  early  comiexiens  with  the  female 
sex;  and  indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to  gAin  the 
affection  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the  courage 
and  address  they  had  shown  m  their  military  exercises. 
Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  song,  we  find  Bartholin, 
king  of  Norway,  extremely  surprised  that  his  mistress 
ahould  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  |>erform^ight  diflfer* 
ent  exercises.  The  children  were  generally  born  in 
camps ;  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  behold 
nothing  but  arms,  efinsion  of  blood,  and  slaughter,  th^ 
imbibed  the  cruel  disposition  of  their  fathers,  and  when 
they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved  rather 
like  furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  some  nneasure,  resendiled 
those  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians.  They  knew  no  vir- 
tue but  bravery,  and  no  vice  hot  cowardice.  The  great- 
est peiudties  were  inflicted  on  such  as  fled  from  battle. 
The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  such  persona 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  society.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  sometimes  suffocated  in 
mud ;  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  show,  says  Tacitus,  that  though  the  punishment  of 
crimes  shouJd  be  public,  there  are  ceHain  degrees  ttf 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Frotho  king  of  Denmark  enacted,  by  law, 
that  whoever  solicited  an  eminent  post  ought  upon  all 
occasions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  step  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
actual  retreat  till  assaulted  by  four.  The  rules  of  jus- 
tice themselves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  the^e  pre- 
judices. War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  act^ol  justice, 
and  force  wIk  thought  to  be  an  incontestable  title  over 
the  weak,  and  a  visible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  subject  to  the  strong.  They  bad  no  doubt 
but  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to-^esta- 
blish  the  same  dependence  among  men  that  4ake6  place 
among  inferior  creatures ;  and,  setting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  inequakiy  Amona  men,  they 
had  from  thence  inferred  that  the  n^eak  qad  no  right 
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Sc«Jl^»°»-  to  what  they  could  not  defend.     This  maxim  was  ad- 
.opted  with  such  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judg- 
ment was  given  not  only  to  tlie  judicatory  combat,  but 
to  conflicts  and  battles  of  all  sorts  ;  victory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  Provi- 
dence enables  us  to  distinguish  those  whom  it  has  ap- 
pointed to  command  others. — Lastly,  Their  religion,  by 
annexing^ternal  happiness  to  the  military  virtues,  gave 
the  utmost  possible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propensity 
which  these  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  some  instances. 
We  are  informed  that  Harold,  surnamed  Blaatand^  or 
Blue-toothf  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
coasts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  Julin  or  Jomsburg^ 
To  this  place  he  sent  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  be- 
stowing the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Palnatoko.    In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word^ar,  even  in  the  most  imminent  dangers. 
.No  citizen  of  Jomsburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.    The  sight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  showing  the  small- 
est apprehension.   And  this  legishitor  really  appears  to 
have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  most  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  sentiment  so  na- 
tural and  so  universali  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
destruction  with  horror.    Nothing  can  show  this  better 
than  a  single  fact  in  their  history,  which  deserves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  singularity.  Some  of  them  ha- 
ymg  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power- 
fid  Norwegian  lora,  named  Haqmn^  were  overcome  in 
apite  of  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance ;  and  the  most 
.distinguished  among  them  being  made  prisoners,  were» 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  condemned  to 
de«th.    The  news  of  this,  farfrom  afflicting  them,  was 
<Hi  the  contrary  received  with  joy.    The  first  who  was 
led  to  punishment  was  content  ^o  say,  without  changing 
countenancet  and  without  expressing  the  least  sign  of 
fear,  >'  Why  should  not  the  same  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?    He  died,  and  so  must  I. "     A  warrior, 
named  ThorchiU^  who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  se- 
eond,  having  asked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  sight  of 
.death,  he  answered,  "  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
Jaws  of  Jomsburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear*" 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  said,  '*  he  re- 
joiced to  die  with  glory ;  and  that  he  preferred  such  a 
.death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchiirs.  ^' 
The  fourth  made  an  answer  much  longer  and  more  ex- 
traordinary.    '*  I  suffer  with  a  good  heart  {  and  the 
.present  hour  is  to  roe  very  agreeable.    I  only  beg  of 
jou  (added  he,  addressing  himself  to  ThorchUl)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head ;  for  it  is  a  question 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomsburg,  whether  one  re* 
tains  any  sense  after  being  beheaded.    I  will  therefore 
grasp  this  knife  in  my  hand ;  if,  after  my  head  is  cut 
.off»  I  strike  it  towards  you,  it  will  show  I  have  not  lost 
all  sense  ;  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con- 
trary.  Make  haste  therefore,  and  decide  ihe  dispute. " 
Thorchill,  adds  the  historian,  cut  off  his  head  in  a 
most  expeditious  manner ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
^pected,  dropt  from  his  hand.    The  fifth  showed  the 
aame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeering  his  ene- 
mies.    The  sixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he*  might 
not  be  led  to  punishment  like  a  sheep ;  *'  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  bee  (said  he),  I  will  sit  still  without 
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shrinking;  and  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my 
eyes,  or  betray  one  sign  of  fear  in  my  countenance : 
for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomsburg  are  used  to  exercise  our- 
selves in  trials  of  this  sort,  so  as  to  meet  the  stroke  of, 
death  without  once  moving. "  He  kept  hk  promise 
before  all  the  spectators,  and  received  the  blow  without 
betraying  the  least  sign  oi  fear,  or  so  much  as  winking 
with  his  eyes.  The  seventh,  says  the  historian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.^ 
His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  silk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring- 
lets on  his  shoulders.  Thorchill  asked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  *<  I  receive  it  willingly  (said  he), 
since  I  have  fulfilled  the  greatest  duty  of  life,  and  have 
seen  all  those  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  survive. 
I  only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  qiy  hair  be 
touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  my  blood.  " 

Neither  was  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jomsburg ;  it  was  the  general  character  of  aff 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  shall  onlv  give  this 
further  instance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  wrestling  with  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himself  without  his  arms,  the  vanquished  per- 
son promised  to  wait,  without  changing  his  posture, 
till  his  ^antagonist  fetched  a  sword  to  kill  him ;  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word. — To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  wish  of  every  free  man ;  and  the 
pleasing  idea  which  they  had  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  such  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dis- 
ease. The  history  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  qf 
instances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  warriors  who 
found  themselves  lingering  in  disease,  often  availed 
themselves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  shake 
.off  life,  by  a  way  that  they  supposed  to  be  more  glo- 
rious. Some  of  them  would  be  carried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engi^m^nt.  Others 
slew  themselves  :  many  procured  this  melancholy  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  by  their  firiends,  who  considered 
it  as  a  most  sacred  duty.  **  There  is,  on  a  mouncain  of 
Iceland,  (says  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  romance),  a 
rock  so  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the  top  aud 
live.  Here  men  betake  themselves  when  they  are  af- 
flicted and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  ancestors, 
even  without  waiting  for  sickness,  have  departed  into 
Eden.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to  need- 
less expenses,  since  we  can  easily  follow  the  example 
of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of  this 
rock. " — When  all  these  me&ods  failed,  and  at  last 
when  Christianity  had  banished  such  barbarous  prac- 
tices, the  disconsolate  heroes  consoled  themselves  Ysf 
putting  on  complete  armour,  as  soon  as  they  found 
their  end  approaching. 

SCANDIX,  Shkphsbd's  Nssdlb,  or  VenusCombf 
a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der, UmbeUata,     See  Botaky  Index. 

SCANNING,  in  Poetry^  the  measuring  of  verse  \g 
feet,  in  order  to  see  whejther  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  observed.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  ia  Greek  and 
Latin  verses.  Thus  an  hexiMneter  verse  is  scanned  by 
resolving  it  into  six  feet ;  a  pentameter,  bj  resolving 
it  into  five  fi^t,  &c. 

SCANTLING,  a.measure,  siae,  or  standard.  Igr 
which  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  things  are  to  be  deter- 
mined*   TbetomispivtiiPuUMrly.aj^ed.tothedinMss- 
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tliog  sions  of  any  piece  of  limber,  with  regard  to  its  breadth 
and  thickness. 

SCAN  TO,  or  Spavbnto,  a  sudden  impression  of 

'         horror  upon  the  mind  and  body*      It-  is  extremely 

's       dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  and  the  wild 

tU  m  ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  it 

^       are  almost  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  sudden  shock 

is  no  less  surprising.     There  ia  scarce  a  symptom,  dis- 

order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  befal  the 

human  frame  in  consequence  of  the  scanto.    They  are 

persuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 

a  dog,  a  viper,  a  scorpi<m,  or  any  other  creature,  which 

he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  soon  be  seized  with  the 

same  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 

tlieir  teeth,  or  ^wounded  with  their  venomous  sting ; 

and  that  nothing  can  remove  these  nervous  imaginary 

pangs  but  a  strong  dose  of  dilena,  a  species  of  cantha- 

rides  found  in  Sicily. 

SCAPE-ooAT,  in  the  Jewish  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  solemn  esqiialiom 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion,  see  Levit.  xvi 
5,  6,  &C 

Some  say,  that  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  fotai  of 
a  tongue,  was  tied  on. the  forehead  of  the  scapegoat. 
Hqffi  Lex.  Univ.i»vo€.  Ungua. 

Many  have  been  the  disputes  among  the  iaterpreten 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  scape-goat ;  or  ra- 
ther of  azazel^  for  whidi  scape^gifai  is  put  in  our  ver^ 
aion  of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azaael  is  a  proper  aame^ 
fiignifying  the  deyil  or  evil  daemoo.  See  his  reasons  in 
his  book  De  l^.  Hebr.  rkwU,  Dissert,  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  observes,  that  the  ancient  Jews  used 
to  substitute  the  name  SamaUior  Atazel;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feast  of  expia- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  ofler  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob- 
tain his  favour.  Thus  also  the  goat,  sent  into  the 
.wilderness  to  Asazel,  was  understood  to  be  a  gift  or 
oblation.  Some  Christians  have  been  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. But  Spencer  thinks  that  the  genuine  reasons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  1.  That  the  goat  loaded  with 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  sent  to  Asazel,  mig^t  be 
•  symbolical  representation  of  the  miserable  ccmdi- 
lion  of  sinners.  2.  God  sent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  daemons,  to  show  that  they  were  unpure,  there- 
by to  deter  the  people  from  any  conversation  or  ftmi- 
liarity  with  them.  5-  That  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel, 
snifficientl^  expiating  all  evils,  the  Israelites  might  the 
BBore  wilhngly  abstain  from  the  expiatory  sacrifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPEMENT,  in  dock-work,  a  general  term  for 
the  manner  of  communicating  the  impidse  of  Uie  whecte 
to  the  pendulum*  The  ordinary  sci^ments  consist  of 
the  swing- wheel  and  pallets  only ;  hut  modem  improve* 
^lents  have  added  other  levers  or  deteats,  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  diminishing  friction,  or  for  detaching  the 
pendulum  from  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  during  part 
of  the  time  of  its  vibratkm.    See  fVATca-wark. 

SCAPULA,  in  AntOarn^,  the  shoulder,  or  shoAilder- 
iKme, 

Scapula,  Johth  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek  kxi- 
con,  studied  at  Lausanne.  His  name  is  reoorded  in  the 
^onals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  talents  nor 
learning,  nor  virtuous  industry,  hut  for  a  sross  act  of 
4WDeei\uiQp  andfinnd  whiohh0  oonmittedagam  an 
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eminent  literary  character  of  the  16th  century.  Being 
employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  corrector  to  his  press 
while  he  was  publ^hing  his  Thesaurus  Ungua  Graca^ 
Scapula  extracted  those  words  and  explications  which 
he  reckoned  most  useful,  comprised  them  in  one  volume^ 
and  published  them  as  an  original  work,'  with  his  own 
name. 

The  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thesaurus  had 
cost  Stephens  immense  labour  and  expense ;  but  it  was 
so  ipuch  admired  by  those  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 
shown  it,  and  seemed  to  be  of  such  essential  importance 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea* 
sonably  h<^ped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho* 
nour,  and  the  moneyhe  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extenuve  sale.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad,  Scapula's  abridgement  appeared;  which, 
from  its  size  and  price,  wss  quickly  purchased,  while 
the  Thesaurus  itself  lay  neglected  in  the  author's  handa^ 
The  consequence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste* 
phens,  while  he  who  had  occasioned  it  was  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula's  Lexiccm  was  first 
printed  in  1570,  m  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarge 
and  published  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  n^ 
▼er  been  reprinted.  ^  Its  success  is,  howevw,  not  owing 
to  its  superior  m^t,  but  to  its  price  and  ittare  commor 
jdious  size.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omitting  a 
great  many  important  artides.  He  accases  him  of  mis- 
understanding and  perverting  his  meaning ;  and  of 
tracing  out  sbsurd  and  trifling  etjrmole^es,  which  he 
himsdf  had  been  careftd  to  avoid.  He  composed  the 
Allowing  epigram  on  Scapula. 

Quidam  t^trtf^fttv  me  capulo  tenus  abdid^  ensem 
JEger  eram  h  Scapulis,  sanus  et  hue  redeo. 

Doctor  Busby,  so  much  celebrated  for  his  knowle^^ 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  success  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  scholars  at  Westminster  school 
to  make  use  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  AnaUmyy  the  name  of  two  pair  of 
arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Scapulaty,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  se- 
veral religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  worp^ 
over  the  gown  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  consists  of  two  narrow  slips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  breast,  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet^-— The  devotees  of  the  scapn- 
lary  celebrate  ito  festival  on  the  10th  of  Julv* 

SC  AR ABiEUS,  the  Bsxtlb,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  cdeoptera  order.    See  Entobcolooy  Intiex. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  seated  en  a  steep  rock,  near  which  aie 
such  craggy  clifi  that  it  is  almost  inaccessible  on  evc»py 
side.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  piain» 
.with  twa  weUs  of  fresh  water  springing  out  of  the  rock.. 
It  is  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  watera 
called  the  Scarborough- Spa ;  on  which  account  it  is 
much  improved  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  buUd- 
ings«  The  spring  was  under  the  diff,  part  of  which  fell 
down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  lost ;  but  in  clearing 
away  the  ruins  in  (Mrder  to  rebuild  the  iHiarf,  it  was  re- 
-covered, to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The  waters  of 
Scarborou^  are  chalybeate  and  purging.  The  two 
wells  are  both  impregnated  witb^the  same  principles,  in 
dittmnt  pioportionai  though  the  purging  wdl  is  tl|e 
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niost  ceU^brftted,  and  the  water  of  this  is  nsnally  called 
S^Rbiia.  ^^®  Scarborough  water.  When  these -waters  are  poured 
,  out  of  one  glass  into  another,  they  throw  up  a  number 

of  air  bubbles ;  -and  if  they  are  shaken  for  some  time  in 
a  phial  close  Stopped,  and  the  phial  be  suddenly  opened 
before  the  commotion  ceases,  they  displode  an  elastic 
vapour,  with  an  audible  noise,  which  shows  that  they 
libound  in  fixed  air.  At  the  fountain  they  have  a  brisk, 
pungent  chalybeate  taste ;  but  the  purging  water  tastes 
oitterish,  which  is  not  usually  the  case  with  the.  chaly- 
beate one.  They  lose  thehr  chalybeate  virtues  by  ex- 
posure and  by  keeping^;  but  the  purging  water  the 
soonest.  They  both  putrefy  by  keeping ;  but  in  time 
recover  their  sweetness.  Four  or  five  half  pints  of  the 
purging  water  drank  within  -an  hour,  give  two  or  three 
easy  motions,  and  raise  the  spirits.  The  like  quantity 
of  the  chalybeate  purges  less,  but  exhilarates  more,  and 
passes  off  chiefly  bv  urine.  These  waters  have  been 
ibund  beneficial  in  hectic  fevers,  weaknesses  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  indigestion ;  in  relaxations  of  the  system;  in 
nervous,  hysteric,  and  hjrpochondriacal  disorders ;  in 
the  green  sickness,  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  asthmatic 
complaints;  in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  preter- 
natural evacuations ;  and  in  habitual  costiveness.  Here 
are  assemblies  land  balls  as  at  Tunbridge.  It  is  a  place 
t)f  some  trade,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  sends  two 
tnembers  to  parliament.  Population  in  1811,  7067* 
E.  Long.  54.  18.  N.  Lat.  0.  S. 

SC  ARDON  A,  a  sea>port  town  of  Dalmatia,  seated 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bishop's 
«ee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the 
Turks  and  Venetians ;  and  these  last  ruined  the  forti- 
fications and  its  principal  buildings  in  1537 ;  but  they 
have  been  since  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 

**  No  vestiges  (says  Fortis)  now  remain  visible  of  that 
ancient  city,  where  the  states  of  Liburnia  held  their  as- 
sembly in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
scribed these  two  beautiful  inscriptions,  which  were  dis- 
covered some  years  ago,  and  are  preserved  in  the  house 
of  the  reverend  canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  this  population  of  Scardona  continues  increa- 
sing, new  lands  will  be  broken  up,  and  consequently 
more  frequent  discoveries  made  of  the  precious  monu- 
ments of  antiquity*  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  share  in  the  regulation 
t>f  this  reviving  dty,  may  bestow  some  patticular  atten- 
tion i»n  that  article,  so  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illustrious  countrv,  which  once  held 
-80  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Libumian  cities,  may  not 
be  lost,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almost  a  shame,  that 
only  six  legibk  inscriptions  actually  exist  at  Scardona ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  since  many  more  certainly  must 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miserably  broken,  or 
lost,  or  transported  to  Italy,  where  tliey  lose  the  great- 
est part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent- 
ly found  about  Scardona,  and  several  valuable  ones  were 
shown  to  m^by  that  hospitable  prelate  Monsignor  Tre- 
visani,  bishop  and  father  of  the  rising  settlement.  One 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  several  sepulchral  lamps^  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  F&rtul  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let- 
ters appear  to  be  of  the  best  times.  The  repeated  de- 
vastations to  which  Scardona  has  been  exposed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be- 
ginnbg  to  rise  9gi^n9  and  maiiy  merdiaiits  of.Servia 
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and  Bosnia  have  settled  there,  on  account  of  the  con-  Scm 
venient  situation  for  trade  wiUi  the  upper  provinces  of 
Turkey.     But  the  city  has  no  fortifications,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary. " 
E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  S5. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of 
making  several  incisions  in  the  skin  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  instruments,  particularly  the  cupping  instru- 
ment.    See  Surgery. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  See 
Dyeing  Index* 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium  mixed  mth  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  scarlet :  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  painted  a  scarlet  colour,  the  lights 
as  well»as  the  shades  should  be  covered  with  minium^ 
and  the  shaded  parts  finished  with  carmine,  which  will 
produce  an  admirable  scaiiet. 

ScAKLET'Fever,    See  Medicine  Index, 

SC  AHP,  in  Fortification^  is  the  interior  talus  or 
slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart. 

Scarp,  in  Heraldry ,  the  scarf  which  military  com* 
roanders  wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  somewhat  like 
a  battoon  sinister,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti* 
nued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  whereas  the  battooa 
is  cut  off  at  each  end. 

SC  \RPAN TO,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-east  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  22  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth ;  and  there 
are  several  high  mountahas.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
with  several  good  harbours.  The  Turks  are  masters  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

SCARJPE,  a  river  of  the  Netheriands,  which  has  its 
source  near  Aubigny  in  Artois,  where  it  washes  Anrai 
and  Douay ;  after  which  it  runs  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  passing  by  St  Amabd,  and  a 
little  after  falls  into  the  Scheldt. 

SCARRON,  Paul,  a  famous  burlesque  writer,  was 
the  son  of  a  counsellor  in  parliament,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  or  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  succeeding  year.  His  father  marrying  a 
second  time,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession.  At  the  age  of  24  he  visited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  liceritious  pleasures.  After  his 
return  to  Paris  he  persisted  in  a  life  of  dissipation  till  a 
long  and  painful  disease  convinced  him  diathfs  consti- 
tution was  alrnost  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleasure  at  the  age  of  27»  he  lost  the  wm 
of  iho9e  legs  vohkh  danced  so  graceftdfyj  and  of  those 
hands  vohich  could  paint  and  play  on  the  kde  toiih  so 
much  elegance.  In  the  year  1638  he  was  attending^the 
carnival  at  Mons,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having 
dressed  himself  one  day  as  a  savage,  his  sin^lar  appear- 
ance excited  the  curiosity  of  the  children  of  the  town. 
They  followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  a  marsh.  'This  wet  and  cold  situatimi 
'pvodttced  a  numbn^iBS  whicbtotall^  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs;  but  notwithstandmg  this  misfortune  be 
^ntiiiued  gay  and  cheerful.  He  took  op  his  residence 
'flt  Pans,  and  by  his  pleasant  humour  soon  attracted  to 
his  bouse  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city.  The  loss 
of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  ^fiirtane. 
•On  the  death  of  hia  firtber  he  tatered  into  a  process 
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With  hit  nother-in-Uiw.  He  pleaded  the  CAitte  in  a  lu* 
^  dicrous  manner,  though  hia  whole  fortune  depended  on 
the  decision.  He  accordingly  lost  the  cause.  Made- 
iDoiselle  de  Hautefort,  coQipassiooating  his  mifortunes, 
procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the*  queen.  The 
poet  requested  to  have  the  title  of  Vaktudinarian  to 
her  majesty*  The  queen  smiled,  and  Scarron  con- 
sidered the  smile  as  the  commission  to  his  new  office. 
He  therefore  asKumecl  the  title  of  Scarron^  by  ike  grace 
^God^  unworthy  vaieiudinarian  to  the  queen. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  pension  of  500  crowns ; 
but  that  minister  having  received  disdainfully  the  dedi- 
cation of  hb  Typhon^  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ala* 
xarinadet  and  the  pension  was  withdrawn.  He  then  at- 
tached himself  to  the  prince  of  Cond^>  and  celebrated 
his  victories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
resolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^  (afterwards  the 
famous  Madame  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only 
16  years  of  age.  **  At  that  time  (says  Voltaire)  it  was 
considered  as  a  great  acouisitipn  for  her  to  gain  for  a 
husband  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very, little  enriched  by  fortune. "  When  Scarron 
was  questioned  about  the  contract  of  marriage,  he  said 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  shape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  ?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  '*  The 
.names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name  of  Scarron's  wife  shall  live  for  ever. ''  She  re- 
strained by  her  modesty  his  indecent  buflboneries,  and 
the  good  company  which  had  formerly  resorted  to  his 
bouse  were  not  less  frequent  in  their  visits.  Scarron 
now  became  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent  in 
his  manners  and  conversation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation,  was  still  mor^  agreeable. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  so  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  annuity, 
and  bis  marquisate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquisate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  pub- 
lications, which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet  He  was 
accustomed  to  talk  to  his  superiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  style.  In  tjhe  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja* 
phH  d'Armeniet  he  thus  addresses  the  king.  *'  I  shall 
endeavour  to  persuade  your  majesty,  that  you  would 
do  yourself  no  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  small  fa* 
vour ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  become  more  gay  :  if 
1  should  become  more  gay,  I  should  write  sprightly 
comedies :  and  if  I  should  write  sprightly  comedies, 
your  majesty  would  bo  amused,  and  thus  your  money 
would  not  be  lost*  All  thb  appears  so  evident,  that 
I  should  certainly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great 
a  king  as  I. am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man. " 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  bad  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  study  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Aristotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
would  have  frightened  him ;  and  perhaps  he.  did  not 
know  that  there  was  ever  such  a  person  aa  Aristopha* 
nes.  He  saw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow- 
ed it.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the 
Spanish  writers.  Scarron  was  acquainted  widi  that 
language,. and  he  found  it  easier  to. use  the  materials 
which  were  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in 
inventine  a  subject;  a  restramt  to  which  a  genius  like 
Wa.couldpol  easily  submiu.  As  be  borrowed,  liberally 
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from  the  Spanish  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  )iot  cost 
him  much  labour.    Hi^  labour  con«i^ted  not  in  maldng  ^ 
his  comic  characters  talk  humorously,  but  in  keeping 
up  serious  characters:  for  the  serious  was  a  foreii^n 
language  to  hiiu.     The  great  success  of-  bis  Jodtlet 
Maitre  was  a  vast  allurement  to  him.     Tlie  coroediane 
who  acted  it  eagerly  requested  more  of  his  productions.  • 
They  were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procur- 
ed him  large  sums.    They  served  to  amuse  him.    If  it 
be  necessary  to  give  more  reasons  for  Scarron's  readi- 
ness to  engage  in  these  works,  abundance  may  be  had*.* 
He  dedicated  his  books  to  his  sister's  greyhound  bitch ; 
and  when  she  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  cer- 
tain Monseigneur,  whom  he  praised  higher,  but  did 
not  much  esteem.    When  the  office  of  historiographer 
became  vacant,  he  solicited  for  it  without  success*. 
At  length  Fouquet  gave  him  a  pension  of  1600  livres. 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come  to  Paris,  was 
anxious  to  see  Scarron.     <'  I  permit  you  (said  she  to  • 
Scarron)  to  fall  in  love  with  roe.    The  queen  of  Franco 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you  my 
Roland. "     Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title :  he 
was  seized  with  so  violent  a  hiccough*  that  every  per* 
son  thought  he  would  have  expired.     *'  If  I  recover 
(he  sard),  .Lwill  make  a  fine  satire  on  the  hiccough.  ** 
His  gaiety  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.     Witliin  a 
fesK  minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domestics-  were 
shedding  tears  about  him,  **  My  good  friends  (aaya 
he),  I  &all  never  make  you  weep  so  much  for  me  aa  • 
I  have  made  you  laugh. ''     Just  before  expiring,  ho  - 
said,  '*  I  could  never  believe  before  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  laugh  at  death. ''    He  died  on  tW  14th  of  October 
1660,  in  the  51  st  year  ofhis  age. 

His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Brui* 
zen  de  la  Marliniere,  in  10  vols  12tno,  1737.     There  * 
are,- 1.  The  Eneid  travestied,  in  8  books.     It  was  a&  - 
terwards  continued  by  Moreau  de  Brasey.  2.  Typhon, 
or  the  Gigantomachia.     3.  Many  comedies ;  as  Jode-  - 
let,  or  the  Master  Valet;  Jodelet  cuffed ;  Dor\  Japhet 
d'Armenie ;  The  Ridiculous  Heir ;  Every  Man  his 
own  Guardian;  The  Foolisih  Marquis;  The  Scholar 
of  Salamanca;  The  False  Appearance;  The  Prince 
Corsaire,  a  tragi-comedy .  Besides  tliese,  he  wrote  other 
pieces  in  verse.  4.  His  Comic  Romance  in  prose,  which 
IS  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  deserves  attention.    It 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  improvement^f  the  French  lan- 
guage. Scarvoahad  great  pleasure  in' reading  his  works  < 
to  his  friends  as  he  composed  them:  he  called  it  trying  . 
his  works, .  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming  . 
to  him  one  day,  \*  Take  a  chair  (says  Scarron  to  them^ 
and  sit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance.!*  ^ 
When  he  observed  the  company  laugh,  }^  Very  well 
(said  he),  my  book  will  be  well  received  since  it  makes 
persons  of  such  delicate  taste  laugh. "    Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived.    His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.     It  was 
the  only  one  of  hia  works  that  Boileau  could  submit  to  • 
read.  5.  Spanish  Novek  translated  into  French.    6.*  A 
volume  of  Letters.    7.  Poems ;  .consisting^  of  Songs, . 
Epistles,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.  The  whole  col- 
lection abounds  with  sprightliness  and  gaiety.  Scarron  ' 
can  raise  a  laugh  in.  the  most  serious  s^jects ;  but  his 
sallies  are  rather  those  of  a  buffoon  than  tne  efi^isions  of 
ingenuity  and  taste.    He  is  continually  failing  into  the  - 
mean  and  the  Dbscene.    If  we  should  make  any  exceg- 
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■cw'o*  tionifi  favour  of  some  of  his  eotnedies,  of  some  passages 
I.,  in  his  Eneid  travestied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
^  must  acknowledge  that  all  the  rest  of  his  works  are 
only  fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  the  most  eminent  man  in  his  age 
for  burlesque.  This  might  make  him  an  agreeable 
"^  isompanion  to  those  who  choose  to  laugh  away  their 
time ;  but  as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  instruct  pos- 
terity, he  has  but  little  title  to  posthumous  fame. 

SC£NE,  in  its  primary  sense,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  shows 
were  exhibited ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modem  way  of 
changing  the  scenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play, 
in  order  to  raise  the  idea  of  the  persons  represented 
by  the  actors  being  in  different  places. 

The  original  scene  for  acting  of  plays  was  as  simple 
as  the  representations  themselves :  it  consisted  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occasion,  wluch 
was  in  some  degree  shaded  by  the  neighbounhg  trees, 
whose  branches  were  made  to  meet  together,  and  then: 
vacancies  supplied  with  boards,  sticks,  and  the  like ; 
and  to  complete  the  shelter,  these  were  sometimes  co* 
vered  with  skins,  and  sometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artificial  scenes,  or  scenical  repre- 
sentations, were  introduced^  and  paintings  used  instead 
of  the  objects  themselves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three 
sorts;  tragic,  comic,  and  satiric.  The  tragic  scene 
^presented  stately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decora- 
tions of  pillars,  statues,  and  other  things  suitable  to  die 
palaces  of  kings :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houses 
with  balconies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common 
buildings :  and  the  satiric  was  the  representation  of 
groves,  mountains,  dens,  and  other  rural  appearances; 
and  these  decorations  either  turned  on  pivots,  or  slid 
«long  grooves  as  those  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  close  to  nature  and  probability,  the  scene 
should  never  be  shifted  from  pilace  to  place  in  the  course 
of  the  play :  the  ancients  were  pretty  severe  in  this  re- 
spect, particularly  Terence,  in  some  of  whose  plays  the 
scene  never  shifb  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  transacted  at 
the  door  of  some  old  man's  house,  whither  with  inimi- 
table art  he  occasionally  brings  the  actors.  The  French 
are  pretty  strict  with  respect  to  this  rule ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

Scene  is  also  a  part  or  division  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  acts,  and  acts  are  again 
subdivided  into  scenes ;  in  which  sense  the  scene  is 
properly  the  persons  present  at  or  concerned  iti  the 
action  on  the  stage  at  such  a  time :  whenever,  there- 
fore, a  new  actor  appears,  or  an  old  one  disappears, 
the  action  b  changed  into  other  hands;  and  therefore 
a  new  scene  then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  stage,  that  the  scenes  be 
well  connected ;  that  is,  that  one  succeed  another  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  stage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  of  the  act.    See  Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek  (n»«rfl^  scene, 
and  y^et^y  description),  in  perspective,  a  representation 
of  a  body  on  a  perspective  plane;  or  a  description 
thereof  in  all  its  difnensions,  such  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye.    See  Perspective. 

SCEPTIC,  rw8TT««^,  from  v^trr^fuct,  "  I  consider, 
look  about,  or  deliberate,  **  properly  signifies  cmsidera* 
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five  and  inqmsUke,  or  one  who  is  alv^ys  weighing  rea* 
sons  on  one  side  and  the  other,  without  ever  deciding  - 
between  them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  sect 
of  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (see  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,had  various  other  denominations. 
From  their  master  they  were  called  Pyrrhanidns;  from 
the  distinguishing  tenets  or  characteristic  of  their  phi- 
losophy they  derived  the  name  otAporetid,  from  am^f, 
*^  to  doubt;"  from  their  suspension  and  hesitation  they 
were  called  epkecHci,  from  •mxttw,  *^  to  Ftay  or  keep 
back : "  and  lastly,  they  were  called  zeMici,  or  seekers, 
from  their  never  getting  fa^ond  the  search  of  truth. 

Tliat  the  sceptical  philosi^hy  is  absurd,  can  admit  of 
'  no  dispute  in  the  present  age ;  and  that  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pyrrhacarried  it  to  Ae  most  ridiculous  height, 
is  no  less  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  lunnelf 
was  so  extravagantly  sceptical  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  when  we  reflect  on  the  particulars  of  has  life, 
which  are  still  preserved,  and  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  die  first  name  who  flourished  soon  after 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
casi  be  discovered,  seems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from 
Democritus  to  deny  tiie  real  existence  of  all  qualities 
in  bodied,  except  those  which  are  essential  to  primary 
atoms,  and  that  he  referred  every  thing  else  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objects, 
in  other  words,  to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  laiow- 
ledge  of  course  appi^ed  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fid- 
lacious  report  of  me  senses,  and  consequently  to  be 
uncertain ;  and  in  this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Eleatic  school  in  which  he  was 
educated.  He  was  further  confirmed  in  his  scepticism 
by  the  subtilties  of  the  Dialectic  school  in  which  he 
hdd  been  instructed  by  the  son  of  Stilpo ;  choosing  to 
overturn  the  cavils  of  i^c^histry  by  recurring  to  the 
doctrine^^  universal  uncertainty,  and  thus  breaking 
the  knot  whidi  he  could  not  unloose.  For  being  na- 
turally and  haCbitually  hficHned  to  consider  immoveable 
tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  all  philosophy,  be  was 
easily  led  'to  despise  tfie 'dissensions  of  the  dogmatists, 
and  to  infer  from  their  endless  disputes,  die  uncertain- 
ty of  the  questions  on  which  th^  debated ;  contro- 
versy, as  it  has  often  happened  to  others,  becoming 
also  with  respect  to  him  the  parent  of  scepticism. 

Pyrrho's  doctrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  disregarded.  He  was  attended  by  se- 
veral scholars,  and  succeeded  by  several  followers,  who 
preserved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  hisfoUowersr  was  Timon  ^see  Timor),  in  whom 
the  public  succession  of  professors  in  the  Pyrrhooic 
school  terminlited.  In  the  timcAof  Cicero  it  was  almost 
extinct,  having  sufibred  mvtdh  frbni  the  jealousy  of  the 
dogmKtists,  and  from  a  natitral  aversion  in  the  human 
mind  to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  ab- 
solute darkness,  "nie  disciples  of  'Dmon,  however,  still 
continued  to  profess  scepticism,  and  their  notions  were 
embraced  privatelyat  least  by  many  others.  The  school 
itself  was  afterwards  revived  byPtoHsemeos  a  Cyreniaa, 
and  was  continued  by  j£nesidemus  a  contemporary  (rt* 
Cicero,  who  -wrote  a  treatise  on  the  principles  q£  the 
Pyrrhonic  philosophy,  theheads  of  which  are  preserved 
by  Hiotius.  From  this  time  it  was  continued  throu^ 
a  series  of  prieceptors  of  little  note  to  Sextos  Empi- 
ticus,  w*ho  aldo'gate  a  suronury  of tiiescepticaldoctrioe. 
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c«  A  system  oT  philmophy  thus  fouiltled  on  doubr,  nnd 
""^  clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets 
of  any  importsmee,  tiof  ptcscrilbe  a  certain  ruje  of 
conduct :  and  accordinjitVv  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  followers 
of  scepticism  wete  guided  entirely  by  chance.  As 
they  could  form  no  certain  judgment  respecting  good 
and  evil,  they  accidentally  learned  the  folly  of  eagerly 
pursuing  )any  apparent  good,  of  of  avoiding  any  ap- 
parent evil ;  and  their  minds  of  course  settled  into  a 
Estate  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  the  grand  postula- 
turn  of  their  system. 

In  the  schools  of  the  sceptics  we  find  ten  distinct 
topics  of  argument  urged  in.support  of  the  doctrine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  no- 
thing could  be  positively  asserted  either  concerning 
their  number  or  their  force,  lliese  arguments  chief- 
ly respect  objects  of  sense :  they  place  all  knowledge 
in  appearance  :  and,  as  the  same  things  appear  very 
different  to  different  people,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  appearance  most  truly  expresses  their  real  na- 
ture. They  likewise  say,  tliat  our  judgment  is  liable 
to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstance  of  frequent  or 
rare  occurrence,  and  that  mankind  are  continually  led 
into  different  conceptions  concerning  the  same  thing 
t>y  means  of  custom,  law,  fabulous  tales,  and  establish- 
-  ed  opinions.  On  all  these  accounts,  they  think  every 
human  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty ;  and,  con- 
cerning any  thing,  they  can  only  assert,  that  it  seems 
to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  seems. 

This  doubtful  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  call^ 
ed,  the  sceptics  extended  to  all  the  sciences,  in  which 
Ihey  discovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abso- 
lutely asserted.  In  all  nature,  in  physics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradictory  opinions,  and  inex- 
plicable or  incomprehensible  phenomena.  In  physics, 
the  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful ;  and 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  mora- 
lity, men  were,  in  their  opinion,  eqiJially  ignorant  and 
uncertain.  To  overturn  the  sophisticsd  arguments  of 
these  sceptical  reasoners,  would  be  no  difficult  matter, 
if  their  reasoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed, 
the  great  principle  is  sufficiently,  though  shortly  re- 
futed by  Plato,  in  these  words.  "  When  yon  say  all 
things  are  incomprehensible  (says  he),  do  you  com*> 
prehend  or  conceive  that  they  are  thus  incomprehen»> 
sible,  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do,  then  something  is 
comprehensible ;  if  you  do  not,  there  is  no  reason  we 
should  believe  you,  since  you  do  not  comprehend 
your  own  assertion. "' 

But  sc^ticism  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Numerous 
sceptics  have  arisen  also  in  modern  times,  varying  in 
their  principles,  manners,  and  character,  as  chance, 
prejudice,  vanity,  weakness,  or  indolence,  prompted 
them.  The  great  object,  however,  which  they  seem 
to  have  in  view,  is  to  overturn,  or  at  least  to  weaken, 
the  evidence  of  analogy,  experience,  and  testimony ; 
though  some  of  tliem  have  even  attempted  to  show,  that 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  uncertain,  and  its  demon- 
strations inconclusive.  This  last  attempt  has  not  in- 
deed been  oflen  made;  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Hume's 
philosophical  writings  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  eve- 
ry branch  of  physics ^  metaphysics^  history,  ethics,  and 
theology.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  rea- 
sonings in  support  of  modern  scepticism.  The  aost 
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important  of  them  have  been  noticed  elsi^iere  (see 
Miracle,  Metapiiyjics,  and  Philosophy.  N°  41.); 
and  such  of  our  readers  as  have  any  relish  for  specu- 
lations of  that  nature  can  be  no  strangers  to  his  Es- 
says, or  to  the  able  confutations  of  them  by  the  Doc- 
tors Heid,  Campbell,  Gregory,  and  Beat  tie,  who  have 
likewise  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  sceptical  reason* 
ings  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbranche,  and  Other  philoso* 
phers  of  great  fame  in  tlie  same  schook 

SCEPTICISM,  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the 
isceptics.     See  the  preceding  article. 

SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  staiff,  of  batoon,  borne 
on  solemn  occasions  by  Kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com* 
mand  and  authority.  Nicod  derives  the  word  from 
the  Greek  axmrr^w,  which  he  says  originally  signified 
^  a  javelin, "  which  the  ancient  kings  usually  bore  as 
a  bodge  of  their  authority ;  that  in^trumeiit  being  in 
very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  Rut  tkhtt^^it 
does  not  properly  signify  a  javelin,  but  a  stttfft^test  up* 
on,  from  rwufclm,  inniton  "  I  lean  upon."  Accordingly, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the 
sceptres  of  kings  were  no  •ther  then  long  walking- 
staves  :  and  Ovid,  in  speaking  of  Jupiter,  describes  him 
as  resting  on  his  sceptre  (Met.  i.  ver.  l78.)  The  scep- 
tre is  an  ensign  of  royalty  t)f  greater  antiquity  than  th6 
crown.  The  Gcieek  tragic  and  other  poets  put  scep- 
tres in  the  hands  of  the  most  ancient  kin<?s  they  ever 
introduce.  Justin  observes,  that  the  sceptre,  in  its 
original,  was  a  hasta,  or  spear*.  He  adds,  that,  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  men  adored  the  hastce  or  scep- 
tres as  immortal  gods ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  ac- 
count, that,  even  in  his  time,  tliey  still  furnished  the 
gods  with  sceptres. — Neptune's  sceptre  is  his  trident. 
Tarquin  the  Elder  was  the^rst  who  assumed  the  scep- 
tre among  the  Uomans.  Le  Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in 
the  first  race  of  the  French  kings,  the  secure  was  tt 

f  olden  rod,  almost  always  of  the  same  height  with  the 
ing  who  bore  it,  and  crooked  at  one  end  lik«  a  cro- 
zier.  Frequently  instead  of  a  sceptre,  kings  are  seen 
on  medals  with  a  palm  in  their  hand.     See  REOALrA. 

SCHi^FFERA^n  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the 
dicecia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  that  are  doubtful.     See  Botany  Intiex, 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  tlie  smallest  canton  of  Swit* 
feerland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  hy  JSuabia,  on 
the  east  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  the  bishopric  of 
Constance,  and  on  the  south  by  the  same  and  Thur- 
gau.  It  is  about  15  miles  long  and  9  broad,  and  its 
population  amounts  to  about  30,0004  Its  revenues  are 
not  extensive,  as  one  proof  of  which  the  burgomaster 
or  chief  has  not  more  than  156/.  a  year.  The  refor- 
mation was  introduced  before  the  middle  of  the  I6th 
century.  The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  high- 
est incomes  not  exceeding  100/.  and  the  lowest  40/. 
annually.  Sumptuary  laws  are  in  force,  as  well  as  in 
most  odier  parts  of  Switzerland  ;  and  no  dancing  is 
allowed  except  on  very  particular  occasions.  Wine  is 
their  chief  flrrticle  of  commerce,  which  they  exchange 
with  Suabia  for  corn,  as  this  canton  produces  irery 
little  of  that  necessary  article. 

ScHATPHAusBN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  canton  of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on 
the  Rhine,  and  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  interruption  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  cataract  at  Lauffen. 
I(  wa«  at  one  period  an  imperial  town^  an^adraiMcd  a 
t     3  Y 
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SAM'  nmnber  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  in  1501 ;  and  its 
^^^  territory  forms  the  1 2th  canton  in  point  of  rank.  The 
Scheele.  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  computed  at  6000,  but  the 
number  of  citizens  or  burgesses  is  about  1600.  From 
these  were  elected  85  members,  who  formed  the  great 
and  little  council ;  the  senate,  or  little  council  of  25» 
being  entrusted  with  the  executive  power ;  and  the 
great  council  finally  deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating 
the  more  important  concerns  of  gfavemment.  Though 
^frontier  town,  it  has  no  garrison,  and  the  fortifications 
are  weak  ;  but  it  once  £id  a  famous  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  the  work  of  one  Ulric  Grubenman,  a 
carpenter*  The  sides  and  top  of  it  were  covered;  and 
it  was  a  kind  of  hanging  bridge ;  the  road  was  nearly 
l0vel,  and  not  carried,a8  usual,  over  the  top  of  the  arch, 
b^t  let  into  die  middle  of  it^  and  there  suspended. 
This  curious  bridge  was  burnt  by  the  French,  when 
they  evacuated  SchafFhausen,  after  being  defeated  bjr 
the  Austriansy  April  IS.  1799.  Schaffhausen  is  28 
^  miles  north  by  east  of  Zurich,  and  39  east  of  Basil. 

Long.  S""  41' £.  Lat.4r39'N. 

SCHALBEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
^didynamia  class.    See  Botany  Index* 

SCHEDULE,  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an- 
nesMd  to  a  will,  lease,  or  other  deed ;  containmg  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  some  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  bodjr  of  the  deed.  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
die  Latm  scheda,  oa^Greek  «%sl9,  a  leaf  or  piece  of 
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^H^ELE,  Charlis  William,  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralsund,  where  his  fa- 
ther kept  a  shop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  usual  instructions  of  a  private  school ;  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
•  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  an  apothecary,^  and  his  father  sufiered  him 
to  gratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe- 
cary at  Crottenbui^,  be  passed  his  apprenticeship,  which 
was  completed  in  sis  years.  He  remained,  however, 
some  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
eoexoellently  bid  the  firstfoundations  of  his  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
of  chemical  subjects,  Kunckell's  Laboratory  seems  to 
iiave  been  his  &vourite.  .  He  used  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
Bight,  when  the  rest  of  the  fiynily  had  retired  to  rest. 
A  friend  of  Scheele's  had  remarked  the  progress  which 
he  had  made  in  cheaiistry,  and  had  asked  luxh  by  what 
inducementt  he  had  '^een  at  first  led  to  studv  a  science 
in  which  be  had  gained  such  knowledge?  Scheele  re- 
turned the  folloving  answer :  '*  The  first  cause,  my 
friend,  arose  from  yourself.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
«f  my  apprenticeship  you  advised  me  to  read  Neumanns 
Chemistry,  from  the  perusal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myitelf ;  and  I  remember  very 
wel}  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conserve-glass,  (Al  of 
doves,  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  see  dso  still  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
ciqieriment  which  1  made  with  py  rophorus.  Circum- 
stances of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  desire 
to  repeat  experimenta.  '*    After  Scheele's  departure 


from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  17^5,  he  obt^ned  ar  place  ^ 
with  Kalstroro,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years  ^"-^ 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  the  shop  of  Mr  Scharenberg.  In  .1773, 
he  changed  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upsal, 
under  Mr  Loock.  Here  he  was  fortunately  situated; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  access  to  the  university  laboratory,  he  had 
opportunities  of  increasing  his  knowledge.  At  this 
place  also  he  happily  commenced  the  firiendship  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
residence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  So- 
dermania,  visited  Upsal,  and  chose  thi^  opportunity  to 
see  the  academical  laboratory.  Scheele  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  by  the  university  to  exhibit  some 
chemicid  experiments  to  them.  This  office  he  under- 
took, and  showed  some  of  the  most  curious  processes 
in  chemistry.  The  two  princes  asked  him  many  ques- 
tions, and  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  auswers 
which  he  returned  to  them.  The  duke  asked  him  what 
countryman  he  was,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased 
when  Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Siral- 
sund.  At  their  departure  they  told  the  professor,  who 
was  present,  that  they  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he 
would  permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  access  to  the 
laboratory,  as  often  as  he  chose  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  vear  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me« 
dical  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Roping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  soon  showed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  situation  could  confine 
his  abiliues.  When  he  wa»  at  Stockholm  he  showed  his 
acuteness  as  a  chemist,  as  he  discovered  there  the  new 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fluor  spar.  It  has 
been' confidently  asserted,  that  Scheele  was  the  first  who 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid ;  and  that  whilst 
he  was  at  Upsal  he  made  many  experiments  to  prove  its 
properties.  This  circumstance  might  probably  have  fur- 
nished Bergman  with  the  means  of  treating  this  subject 
more  fully.  At  the  same  place  he  began  the  series  of 
excellent  experiments  on  that  remarkable  mineral  sub- 
stance, manganese ;  from  which  investigation  he  was  led 
to  make  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  discovery  of 
oxymuriatic  acid.  At  the  same  time  he  examined  the 
properties  of  ponderous  earth. 

At  Kopiuff  he  finisihed  his  dissertation  on  Aur  and 
Fire;  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  roost 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatise  is,  that  fire  consists  of  pure  air  and 
phlogiston.  According  to  more  recent  opmions  (if  in- 
flammable air  be  phlogiston),  water  is  composed  of  these 
two  principles.  Of  these  opinions  we  may  say,  in  Uie 
words  of  Cicero,  ^*  Opimones  tarn  varut  sunt  tamque  ui- 
ter  se  dimdenles  ut  dUerum  prqfeeto fieri  poUsty  tU  earum 
nuttatolterumcertefnonpoteitutplmunMfVeradt,"  The 
author's  merit  in  this  work,  exclusive  of  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  (£ 
the  public ;  as  the  ingenuity  displayed  m  treating  so 
delicate  a  subject,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob« 
servations  (a)  whichare dispersed  through  the  treatise, 
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ggfc  Jitttly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
'■*  "^procured  him.  It  was  spread  abroad  through  every 
country,  became  soon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  many  languages.  The  English  trans- 
lation  is  enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and 
truly  philosophic  genius  Richard  Klrwan,  Esq. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  himself  in  contri* 
buting  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  at  Stocks 
holm.  He  first  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the 
salt  of  benzoin.  In  the  jsame  year  he  discovered  that 
arsenic,  freed  in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogiston, 
partakes  of  all  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its 
peculiar  affinities  to  other  substances. 

In  a  Dissertation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he 
clearly  overturned  Beaum^'s  opinion  of  the  identity  (tf 
the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  earths.    He  published  an 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Calculus.    He  showed  also  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  the  process  of  making  the  powder  of  Al^ 
garoth.     He  analyzed  the  minerd  substance  called 
fHolifbdena  or  flexible  black  lead.    He  discovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.    He  showed  us  how  to  de- 
compose tihe  air  of  the  atmosphere.  He  discovered  that 
some  neutral  salts  are  decomposed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decomposed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  observed,  with  pecukr  ingenuity,  an  acid  in  mUk, 
which  decomposes  aoetated  alkali ;  and  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  sugar  of  milk,  he  discovered  another  add, 
diffisreot  in  some  respects  from  the  above-mentioned 
adds  and  the  commonacid  of  sugar.    He  accomplished 
the  decomposition  of  tungsten,  the  compaaant  part* 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu« 
liar  metallic  acid  united  to  Hme.    He  publiriiedan  ex- 
cdlent  dissertation  on  the  di&rent  sorts  of  ether.    He 
found  out  an  easy  way  to  preserve  vinegar  for  many 
years.    His  investigation  of  the  colouring  matt^r  in 
Prussian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  separate  it, 
and  his  discovery  that  alkali,  sal  ammoniac,  and  char- 
coal, mixed  toother,  will  produce  it,  are  strong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.    He  found  out  a  pecu- 
liar sweet  matter  m  expressed  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.    He  showed  how  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.    He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  selenite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-seventh  of  the 
weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  sorrel.    This  suggested  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  sorrel.    He  precipitated  acetate  of  lead 
with  it,  and  decomposed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  add ;  and  by  this  process  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  sugar ;  and  by  slowlv  dropping  a 
•solution  of  fixed  alkali  inco  a  solution  of  the  acid  ^ 
sugar,  he  regenerated  the  add  of  sorrel.— FVom  his 
examination  of  the  adds  contained  in  fruits  and  ber- 
ri^,  he  found  not  one  spedes  of  add  alone,  viz.  the 
add  of  lemon,  but  another  also,  which  he  denominat- 
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ed  the  malaceous  or  malic  add,  from  its  being  found 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  apples. 

By  the  decomposition  of  Bergman's  new  metal  (side- 
rite)  he  showed  the  truth  of  Meyer's  and  Klaprotli  s 
conjecture  concerning  it.  He  boiled  tlie  calx  of  siderite 
with  alkali  of  tartar,  and  predpitated  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury by  the  middle  salt  which  he  obtained  by  this  ope- 
ration ;  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  phosphorus ;  so 
that  he  demonstrates  that  this  calx  was  phosphorated 
iron.     He  found  also,  that  the  native  Prussian  blue 
contained  the  same  add.    He  discovered  by  the  same 
means,  that  the  perlate  add,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  add  suigenerisf  but  the  pho^horic  united  to  a  small  . 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.     He  suggested  an  im- 
provement in  the  process  for  oH|sining  magnesia  from 
Epsom  salt ;  he  advises  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight 
6f  common  salt  to  the  Epaom  salt,  so  that  an  equal 
weight  of  Glauber's  salt  may  be  obudned;  bat  this  will 
not  succeed  unless  in  the  cold  of  winter.  These  are  the 
valuable  discoveries  of  this  |;reat  philosopher,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sodety  at 
Stoddiolm.    Most  ofhis  essays  have  been  published  ia 
French  by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Mens.  Morveau  of 
Dijon.    Dr  Beddoes  also  has  made  a  very  valuable  pre- 
sent to  his  countrymen  of  an  Euj^Ush  translittion  of  a 
greater  part  of  Scheele's  dissertations,  to  which  he  has 
added  some  usefiil  and  ingenious  notes.    ThefoUowing 
diseoveries  of  Scheele  are  not,  we  believe,  published 
withdierest.  He  showe^l  what  that  substance  is,  which 
has  been  genendly  called  <  the  earth  of  the  fiuor  spur.' 
It  ia  not  produced  unless  the  fiuor  add  meet  with  sili- 
ceous earth.    It  appeurs  from  Schede's  experiments 
to  be  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of  flint,  add  of  fluor,  and 
fixed  alkali.    Schede  prov^  also,  that  the  floor  add 
may  be  produced  without  any  addition  of  the  vitriolicr 
or  any  mineral  add:  'Fhe  fluor  is  mdted  with  fixed 
alkali,  and  the  fluorated  alkali  ia  decompoeed  by  ace- 
tated  lead.    If  the  predpitate  be  mixed  with  charcoal 
dust,  and  exposed  in  a  retort  to  a  atroi^  heat,  the  lead 
will  be  revived,  wad  the  add  of  fluor,  iHiich  was  unit- 
ed to  it,  wiM  pass  mto  the  receiver  possessed  (^all  its 
usual  piioperties.  ^This  seems  to  be  an  ingenious  and 
unanswerable  proof  of  its  existence. 

He  observed,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un- 
less an  alkali  he|  present ;  and  the  reason  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  d  *n  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  i  UUe  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  crpt^  .ze ;  for  if  this  be  separated  from  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  last  difr* 
sertation  was  his  very  nduable  observations  on  the  acid 
of  the  gall-nut.  Ehrhart,  one  a£  Scheele's  most  intimate 
friends,  asserts,  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  both  of  the 
adds  of  sugar  and  tartar.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him 
for  that  masterpiece  of  chemical  decomposition,  the  se- 
paration of  the  add  of  i^osphorus  from  bonefu  Thisap- 
S  Y2  pears 
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Turner,,  a  gentleman  who  happily  unites  the  skill  of  the  manufiMturer  with  the  knowled^  of  the  philosophic 
chemist,  has  also  the  merit  of  this  disonrerv,  as  he  dbserted  the  same  fact,  without  havmg  been  indd>ted  to 
Schede's  hint  on  the  subject.  Mr  Turner  has  dooe  more ;  he  has  converted  this  diaoovery  to  aome  use  in  the 
arte;  he  produces  mineral  alkali  for  sale,  ariamg  from  the  deoomposidon ;  tad  from  die  lead  which  ia  united 
to  the  marine  add  he  fonns  the  beautiful  pigment  called  ibs  pattni  jfettam. 
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pears  from  a  letter  which  Schecle  m-ote  to  Gahn,  who 
has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  discovery. 
This  acid,  which  is  so  curious  in  the  eye  of  the  chemist, 
begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  ph3'sic]an.  It  was 
first  used  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral  alkali,  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Pearson.  The  value  of  this  addition 
to  the  materia  medica  Cannot  be  better  evinced  tlKUV 
from  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  sold  in  London. 

We  may  stamp  the  character  of  Schcele  as  a  philo- 
sopher from  his  many  and  important  discoveries^  What 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  character  was  irreproachable; 
From  his  outward  appearance,  you  would  not  at  first 
Bight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities ;  but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  eye,  which, 
to  an  accurate  observer,  would  point  out  the  penetra* 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  the  crowd 
of  common  acquaintance ;  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  as,  when  his  profession  permitted  him, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  employed  in  his  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  soul  for  friendship ;  nor  could 
even  his  philosophical  pursuits  withhold  him  from  truly 
enjoying  the  society  of  those  whom  he  could  esteem 
and  love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  part 
ticular  theory,  he  considered  it  with  the  greatest  at^ 
tcntion  ;  but  when  once  his  sentiments  were  fixed,  he 
adhered  to  them,  and  defended  them  with  resolution. 
Not  but  that  he  was  ingenuous  enough  to  suffer  him•^ 
self  to  be  convinced  by  weighty  objections ;  as  he  ha& 
£hown  that  he  was  open,  to  conviction. 

His  chemical  apparatus^  was  neither  neat  nor  con- 
Tcnicht ;  his  laboratory  was  smali  and  confined ;  noc 
was  he  particular  in  regard  to  the  vessels  which  he  em- 
ployed in  hjs  experiments,  as  often  the  first  phial  which 
cnme  to  band  was  placed  in  his  sand  heat ;  so  that  we 
may  jli^ly  wonder  how  such  discoveries,  and  such  ele-- 
gant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances.  He  understood  none  of 
the  modern  languages  except  the  German  and  Swedish  ;• 
so  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  benefited  by 
the  early  intelligence  of  discoveries  made  by  foreigners, 
but  was  forced  to  wait  till  the  intelligence  was  convey- 
ed to  him  in  the  slow  and'  uncertain  channel  of  trans* 
lation.  The  important  services  which  Scheele  did  to 
natural  philosophy  entitled  him  to -universal  reputation^ 
and  he  obtained  it :.  his  name  was  well  known  by  all 
Europe ;  and  he  was  member  of  several-  learned  aoa* 
demies  and.  philosophical  societies. 

It  was  often  wished' that  he  would  quit  his  retirament 
at  Koping,  and,  move  in  a  larger  sphere.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  a  place  might  be  procured  in  Eng- 
land, whicK  might  afibrd  him  a  good  income  and  more 
leisure;  and,  indeed,  latterly  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  of  an^ annuity  of  300/.  iF  he  would  settle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas  I  put  an  end  totbis  project.. 
For  half  a  year  before  this  melancholy  event,  hi&  health 
had  been. declining,  and. he  himself  wa^  sensible  that 
he  would  not  recover^  On  the  19th.  of  May  178G,  he 
was  confined:  to- his  bed;  on  the  2l8t  he  l^^ueathed 
si\  of  which  he  waft  possessed  to  his  wife  (who  was  the 
ifidpw  6f  his  predecessor-  at  Koping,  and-  whom,  lie 
Itad. lately  inairied) ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  departed 
^s  life.  So  the  world  lost,  in  less  than  two  years, 
Qergmao  Vid  Schcelei  of  whom  Syveden  may  justly 


boast ;  two  philosophers,  who  were  beloved  andlaTneDf* 
cd  by  all  their  contemporaries,  and  whose  niemi>ry  po- 
sterity will  never  cease  most  gratefully  to  revere.         t, 

SCIiEINER,  CiraisToPHER,  a  German  mathe* 
matician,  astronomer,  and  Jesuit,  eminent  for  being 
the  first  who  discovered  spots  on  the  sun,  was  bom  a( 
Sehwaben  in  the  territory  of  Middleheim  in  1575. 
Ho  first  discovered  spots  on  the  sun*s  disk  in  1 61 1,  and 
made  observations  on  these  phenomena  at  Ilome^  un- 
til at  length  reducing  them  to  order,  he  published  them 
in  one  volume  folio  in  1630.  He  wrote  also  some 
smaller  thiiiigs  relating  to  mathematics  and  philosophy; 
and  died  in  1660. 

SCHELD,  a  river  which  rises  on  the  confines  of 
Picardy,  and  runs  north-eiast  by  Cambray,  Valencien- 
nes, Toumay,  Oudenarde,  &c.  and  receiving  the  Lis 
at  Ghent,  runs  east  by  Dendermond,  and  tlien  north 
to  Antwerp :  below  wWch  city  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  called  the  WeUer-Schddy  which  sepa- 
rates Flanders  from  Zealand,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  near  Flushing ;  and  the  other  called  the  Oder* 
Scheldt  which  runs  by  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  after- 
wards between  tbe  islands  Beveland  and  Schowen,  and 
a  little  below  fulls  in  the  sea. 

SCHJBME,  a  draught  or  representation  of  any  geo- 
metrical or  astronomical  figure,  or  problem,  by  lines 
sensible  to  the  eye ;  or  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  their 
proper  places  for  any  moment ;  otherwise  called  a  dia- 
gram. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  with 
direc  castles.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  silver  and  other 
metals,  as  also  for  hot  baths.  Near  it  is  a  rock  of  a 
shining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  some  spou 
of  yellow.     E.  Long«  19.  0.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

SCHERARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging,  to 
the  tetrandria  class.     See  Botany  Index* 

SCHETLAND.    See  Shetland.      . 

SCHEUCHZERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongm^ 
to  the  hexandria  class^;  and  in  tlie  natural  metho<l 
ranking  under  the  fifth  order,  TripelatoKtm.  Si^'Bo^ 
TANY  Index, 

SCHIECHS,  or  Scnscii;  among  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  appliedtotheir  nobles.  *^  Among  the  Bttdouins, " 
says  Niebuhr,  *<  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  highest  ortlie  lowest  oider«,    llieir  nobles  are  very 
numerous^  andi  compose  i».a  manner  the  whole  nation : 
the  plebeians  are  invanabiy  actuated  and  guided  hy  the 
sehiechs,  who  ^  superintend,  and  direct  in  every  trans* 
action.     The  seliiechs^  and  their  subjects,  are  bom  to' 
the  life  of  shepherds  and  soldiers.     The  greater  tnbea- 
rear  many  oamels,  which  they  eitiier  sell  to  their  neigl>- 
hours,  or  empk)y  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in- 
military  expeditions.    The  pett3i^  tubes  keep  flocks  of 
sheep.  Among  those  tribes  wliichapply  t»  agriculture,, 
the  schiechs  live  always  in  tent8,.and:leaTe-the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their'^subjects,  whose,  dwellings  aro- 
wrMched  huts.     Schiechs  always  ride  on  horses  or  dro- 
medaries, inspecting  the  conduct  of  their  subjects,  visit* 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.     Traversing  the  desert,, 
wllere  the  horizon-  is  wide  as  on  the  ecean,  they  per- 
ceive travellers  at  a  distance.     As  travellersian;  seldom 
to  be  met  with  in  those  wild  tracts,  they  easily  dlscovecr 
such  as  pass  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  them 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  strongest. " 

SCHINUSi  agenusof  plants  belonging  tothedicecia 
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00   clatt ;  sad  in  the  natural  methocT  nmking^  under  tlie 

43d  order,  Dumos^r^  See  Botany  Index. 
_\  SCHIR  AS,  or  Schirauz,  a  large  and  famous  town 
of  Persia,  capital  of  Farsistan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  but  not  so  much  in  breadth.  It  is 
seated  at  the  north-west  end  of  a  spacious*  plain  sur- 
rounded with  very  high  bills,  under  one  of  which  the 
town  stands.  The  houses  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun ;  the  roofs  ore  flat  and  terraced.  There  are 
15  handsome  mosques,  tiled  with  sones  of  a  bluish 
green  colour,  and  lined  within  with  black  polished 
marble.  There  are  many  large  and  beautiful  gardens, 
surrounded  with  walls  14  feet  high,  and  four  thick. 
They  contain  various  kindis  of  very  fine  trees,  witli 
fruits  almost  of  every  kind,  besides  various  beautiful 
flowers.  The  wines  of  Schiras  are  not  only  the  best 
in  Persia,  but,  as  some  think,  in  the  whole  w^rl'u.  The 
women  are  much  addicted  to  gallantry,  and  Schiras  is 
called  an  earthly  paradise  by  some.  The  ruins  of  the 
famous  Persepolis  are  30  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
thi»  place.     E.  Long.  56.  0.  N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  (rxtrfixy  cltjlj  Jissure)^ 
in  its  general  acceptation  signifies  division  or  separa- 
tion ;  but  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  separations 
happening  from  diversity  of  opinions  among  people  of 
the  same  religion  and  faith. 

Thus  we  say  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  the  schism  of  the  Persians  from  the 
Turks  and  other  Mahometans,  d^c. 

Among  eccesiastical  authors,  the  great  schism  of  the 
West  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election 
of  Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Constance. 

The  Romanists  number  34  schisms  in  their  church. 
— Tliey  bestow  the  name  English  schism  on  the  reform- 
ation of  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Those  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  schism  to  the  separation  of 
tlie  nonconformists,  viz.  the  presbyterians;  independ- 
ents, and  anabaptists,  for  a  further  reformation; 

SCHISTUS,  in  Minerahgi/y  a  name  given  to  seve- 
ral Icinds  of  stones,  as  argillaceous,  siliceous,  bitumin- 
ous, schistur,  &c.     See  Mikeralogy  Index. 

SCHMIEDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  octandria  class.     See  Botany  hidex. 

SCHOENOBATES,  (from  the  Greek,  T^^if^i  a 
rope;  and /8«<yif,  /  twj/A),  a  name  which  the  Greeks 
g;ave  to  their  rope-dancers:  by  the  Romans  called 
Junambuli.     See  Rope-dancer  wid  Funambulus. 

The  schcenobates  were  slaves  whose  masters  made 
money  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their 
feats  of  activity.  Mercnrialis  de  arte  gtpnnastica,  lib.  iii. 
gives  us  five  figures  of  schoenobaies  engraven  after  an- 
cient stones. 

SCHOENUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  Sd  order,  Cdamaris.     See  Botany  Index. 

SCHOLASTIC,  something  belonging  to  the  sdiool. 
See  School. 

Scholastic  Diviniti/f  is  that  part  or  species  of  divini- 
ty which  clears  and  discusses  questions  by  reason  and 
arguments ;  in  which  sense  it  stands,  in  some  measure, 
opposed  iopontive  divinit^^  which  is  founded  on  the 
aiuhont]^  ofiathers,  councils,  .&c.    The  flchool-divinity 
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is  now  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  is  scarce  regarded  Sc!lo?a*tfif 
anywhere  but  in  some  of  the  universities,  wlicrc  they  s^.i,o,f,i^r« . 
are  still  by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it.    -  . 

SCHOLIAST,  or  Commentatoh,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  scholia j  that  is,  notes,  glosees,  &c.  upon 
ancient  authors  who  have  wriitcn  in  the  learned  lan- 
guacres.     See  the  next  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa- 
sionally made  on  some  passage,  pro])osition,  or  the  like.- 
This  term  is  much  used  in  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonstrating  a  proposition, 
it  is  customary  to  point  out  ho'vv  it  might  be  done  some 
other  way,  or  to  give  some  advice  or  preciuUion  in 
order  to  prevent  mistakes,  or  add  some  particular  use 
or  application  thereof. 

SCHOMBEilG,  raEDERicK-AnxfA-KD  duke  oi?', 
a  distinguished  officer,  sprung  from  an  illustrious  family^ 
in  Germany,  and  the  son  of  Count  Schoniberg  by  an 
English  lady,  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  was  bora  in 
.  1 608.  I Ic  was  initiated  into  the  military  life  under  Fre* 
derick-Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  served- 
under  his  son  VVilliam  II.  of  Orange,  who  highly  es- 
teemed him.  He  then  repaired  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  his  reputation  was  so  well  known,  that  he  obtain- 
ed the  government  of  Gravclines,of  Furnes>and  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  He  was  reckoned  inferior  to-no  ge- 
neral in  that  kingdom  except  Mareschal  Turenne  and 
the  prince  of  Conde ;  men  of  such  exalted  eminence  that 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  acknowledge  tlieir  superiority. 
The  French  court  thinking  it  necessary  to  diminish  the 
power  of  Spain,  sent  Schoniberg  to  the  assistance  of  tlie* 
Portuguese,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  coun- 
try respecting  the  succession  to  their  tlvone. — Schom- 
berg*s  military  talents  gave  a  turn'totlie  war  in  favour 
of  his  allies*.  The  court  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  soli- 
cit for  peace  in  1GC5S,  and  to  acknowledge  the  house 
of  Braganza  as  the  just  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal. For  his  great  services  he  was  created  Cou«l 
.Mentola  in  Portugal;  and  a  pcEision  of  5000/i  was* 
bestowed  upon  him,  with  tlie  reversion  to  his  heirs. 

Ki  1673  he  came  over  to  England  to  command  the 
army ;  but  the  English  at  that  time  being  disgusted 
with  tJie  French  nation,  Schomberg  was  suspected  of 
coming  over  with  a  design  to  corrupt  the  army,  and- 
bring  it  under  IVench  discipline.     He  therefore  found . 
it  necessary  to  return  to  France,  which  he  soon  lef^, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  -  la  tlie  month  o£  Juno- 
1676,  he  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  ta  raise  the - 
siege  of  Maestricht  ;.and  it  is  said.he  waa. ther^ raised i 
to  the  rank  of  Maieschal  of  Francew.    But*the  French^ 
Dictiomiaire  Historiquet  whose  information  on  a.  point 
o^*  this  nature  ought,  to  he  authentic,  says,  tliat  he- 
was  invested  with  thia  honour  the  same  year  in  whicli  > 
he  took  the  fortress  of .  Bellegaide  from  Ihe.Spaniarda  < 
while  serving  in  Portugal. . 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of  Nanles,  when^ 
the  persecution  conuncnced. against  the  Protestants,- 
Schomberg,  who  was  of  that  persuasion,  requested' leave 
to  retire  into  his  own  country.  This  request  was  refus- 
ed;  but  he  was  permitted  tatake  refuge,  in  Portugal, 
where  he  had  reason  to  expect  he  would  be  kindly  re« 
ceived  on  account  of  past  services.  But  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  Portuguese,  though  it  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting^  assistance  from  a.  heretic  when  their r 
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8cboinberg.](ingdom  was  threatened  with  subversion,  could  not  per^ 
"  "v"'"'  rait  them  to  give  him  shelter  when  he  came  for  protec- 
tioil.  The  Inquisition  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  send  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 
way  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg^  he  Was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Prussia,  and  appointed  comman- 
der in  chief  of  theelector's  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  sailed  to  England  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  which  his  father-in-law  James II.  bad  abdicated, 
Schomberg  obtained  permission  from  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  or  an  ingenious  stratagem  which 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dis- 
cover the  sentiments  of  the  reople  respecting  the  revo- 
lution. The  Ktratagem  was,  to  spread  an  alarm  over 
the  country  that  the  Irish  were  approaching  with  fire^ 
and  sword.  When  the  prince  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  master  of  the  ord- 
inance. In  April  1689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  May 
following  was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marqub,  and  duke 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Baron  Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich, 
and  duke  of  Schomberg.  The  House  of  Commons  vot- 
ed to  him  1(X),00(ML  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Of 
this  he  onhr  received  a  small  part ;  but  after  his  death  a 
pension  of  5000^.  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  his  son. 

In  August  1689  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  au  army  consisting  only  of  12,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  while  ^ing  James  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engaee  with  so  superior  a  force,  and 
being  disappointed  in  his  prombed  supplies  from  Eng- 
land, judged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
He  therefore  posted  himself  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or 
six  miles  dbtance  from  James,  who  was  encamped  at 
Ardee.  For  six  weeks  he  remained  in  thu  position, 
without  attempting  to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wet- 
ness of  the  season  he  lost  nearly  the  half  of  his  army. 
Schomberg  was  much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  action ; 
but  some  ejicellent  judges  admired  his  conduct  as  a 
display  of  great  mihuiy  talents.  Had  he  risked  an 
engagement,  and  been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have 
,  been  lost.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought 
cm  the  1st  July  1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James, 
,  Schomberg  passed  the  river  at  the  head  of  hb  cavalry, 

defeated  eignt  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the 
Irish  infantry.  When  the  French  protestants  lost 
their  commander,  Schomberff  went  to  rally  and  lead 
them  on  to  charge.  While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of 
Kin^  James's  guards,  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest,  passed  Schomberg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin 
their  own  army.  Tliey  attacked  him  with  great  fury, 
and  gave  him  two  wounds  in  the  head.  As  the 
wounds  were  not  dangerou8»  he  might  soon  have  re- 
covered from  them ;  but  the  French  Protestants,  per- 
haps thinking  their  general  was  killed,  immediately 
fired  upon  the  guards,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral. 
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Bishop  Burnet  says,  Schomberg  was  '^  a  calm  man,  Schomi 
of  great  application  and  conduct,  .and  thought  much  Sch«> 
better  than  lie  spoke ;  of  true  judgment,  of  exact  pro-  ^— *v* 
bity,  and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper.  *' 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  sciences,  are  taught.  Thus  we  say,  a 
grammar  school^  a  writing  schoolf  a  tchool  of  natural 
philosophy,  &c.— The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
schola^  which,  according  to  Du  Cange,  signifies  dis- 
cipline  and  correction  :  be  adds,  that  it  was  anciently 
used,  in  general,  for  all  places  where  several  persons 
met  together,  either  ta  study,  to  converse,  or  do  any 
other  matter.  Accordingly,  there  were  schois  pala» 
tinSf  being  the  several  posts  wherein  the  emperor's 
guards  were  placed ;  schola  Kuiatiorum^  tchola  genHli* 
tfifi,  &c.  At  length  the  term  passed  also  to  civil  ma- 
gistrates;  and  accordingly  in  the  code  we  meet  with 
schola  chartidariorum,  schola  d^en/lum,  &c« ;  and  even 
to  ecclesiastics,  as  schola  cantorum^  schola  tacerdohm^ 
&c. 

The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
study  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Moses. 
The  father  of  the  family  studied  and  tauffht  them  in 
his  own  family.  The  Rabbin  taught  wem  in  the 
temple,  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  academies. 
They  pretend,  that  even  before  the  deluge  there  were 
schools  for  knowledge  and  piety,  of  which  the  patri* 
archs  had  the  direction^— They  place  Adam  at  their 
head,  then  Enoch,  and  lastly  Noah.  Melchisedec, 
BB  they  say,  kept  a  school  in  the  city  of  Kajrath- 
sepher,  otherwise  Hebron,  in  Palestine.  Abribam, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  Heber,  taught  in  Chaldtea 
and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the  Egyptians  learned  a- 
stronomy  and  arithmetic  Jacob  succeeded  Abraham 
in  the  office  of  teaching.  The  scripture  says,  he  was 
**  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents ; ''  which,  according 
to  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  is,  ^'  that  he  was  a  netfect 
man,  and  a  minister  of  the  house  of  docrine.  * 

All  this,  indeed,  must  be  very  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Moses,  Aaroii,and 
the  elders  of  Israel,  instructed  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  maty  godd  Israelites  were  very  indust^* 
ous  to  instruct  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God..  But 
all  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any  such 
schools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Joshua 
we  see  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  where  the 
children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  tbeir  disciples,  lived  in 
the  exercise  of^  a  retired  and  austere  life,  in  study,  in 
the  meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God.  There 
were  schools  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ramah } 
1  Sam.  xix.  12, 20,  &c.     Sec  the  article  Pkopubt. 

These  schools,  or  societies  of  the  prophets,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  synagogues.   See  the  article  8  ynaqooue. 

Charity- ScBoou^  are  those  schools  which  are  set 
apart  by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  other- 
,  wise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education.  In  no  country 
are  these  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
charity  and  benevolence  are  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the 
number  of  charity  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  the  best  information  at  present,  1795. 
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At  London 

In  other  parts  of  South 
Britain 

In  North  Britain  by  the  ac- 
count published  in  1786, 

In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 
read  and  write  only    - 

In  ditto,  erected  pursuant 
to  his  majesty's  charter, 
and  encouraged  by  his 
bounty  of  IGOO^.  per  an- 

.    num,    for    mstructing, 
employing,  and  wholly 
maintaining  the  children, 
exclusive  of  the  Dublin 
work-house  school    - 

Total  of  schools,  &c.  -^ 

Schools. 

BOJB. 

Girls. 

182 

1329 

135 

168 

42 

4442 

19506 

5187 

2406 

1935 

2870 

3915 

2618 

600 

1856 

38476 

10003 

Sunday  Scbools  are  another  species  of  charity  schools 
lately  inistituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great 
Britain.    The  institution  is  evidently  of  the  first  im- 

£>rtance ;  and  if  properly  encouraged  must  have  a  very 
vourable  effect  on  die  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tencis 
not  only  to  preserve  the  children  of  the  poor  from 

rnding'  Sunday  in  idleness,  and  of  consequence  in 
upation  and  vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the 
conduct  and  comfort  of  their  future  life  a  stock  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  ne- 
glected in  early  life,  will  seldom  be  sought  for  or  ob* 
lained  amidst  the  hurry  of  busmess  and  the  cares  and 
temptations  of  the  world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Sunday-schools  was  Mr 
Raikes,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucestersmre,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  same  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  instrumental  in  the  busi- 
ness with  Mr  Raikes,  showed  the  example,  and  convin- 
ced many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Glouces- 
tershire the  institution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every, 
county  and  almost  every  town  and  parish  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan  so 
generally  known,  so  much  approved,  and  so  evidently 
proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight  will 
always  be  found  sufficiently  numerous  and  willing  to 
bestow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  sea-language,  a  small  vessel  with 
two  masts,  whose  main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  suspended 
from  gafis,  reaching  from  the  mast  towards  the  stem, 
and  stretched  iini  baow  by  booms,  whose  foremost  ends 
are  hooked  to  av  iron,  which  clasps  the  mast  so  as  to 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axii  ^  when  th^  after  ends  are 
swung  trom  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  ike  other. 

SCHORL,  a  species  of  mineral  belonging  to  the 
nficeous  genus.     See  MiNsaALooT  Index. 

SCHOTI  A,  a  senus  of  plants  belonsing  to  the  de» 
eandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  nmking  under 
the  33d  order,  Lomeniacea.     See  Botamt  Index. 

SCHREBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  chns.    8e9  B^^n  Adbc 


SCHREVELItJS,  Cornelius,  a  laborious  Dutch  SdirereilaS 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  published  some  editions  of  cchunMn. 
the  ancient  classics  more  distinguished  for  their  ele-  y 
gance  than  accuracy :  his  Greek  Lexicon  is  esteemed 
the  best  of  all  his  works.     He  died  in  1667. 

SCHULTENS,  Albert,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eastern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at 
Groningen,  where  he  studied  till  the  year  1706,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  studies  at  Leyden  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript ;  in 
which  he  made  great  progress.  A  short  time  after, 
he  became  minister  of  Wassenar ;  and  two  years  after, 

{iroiessor  of  the  eastern  tongues  at  Franeker.  At 
ength  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught  He- 
brew and  the  eastern  languages  with  extraordinary  re- 
putation till  his  death,  which,  happened  in  1750.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Vetm  et  regia  via  Hebraic 
zandi,  4.  Animadvernones  fdnUologica  ei  cntiue  ad  m-  ' 
ria  loca  Veteris  Testamenti.  6.  An  excellent  Hebrew 
grammar,  Ac,  Schultens  discovered  in  all  his  works 
sound  criticism  and  much  learning.  He  maintained ^ 
against  Gousset  and  Driessen,  that  in  order  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  necessary  to  joip 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  but  more 
particularly  the  Arabic. 

SCHURMAN,  Anna  Maria,  amost extraordinary 
German  lady.  Her  natural  genius  discovered  itself  at 
six  years  of  age,  when  she  cut  all  sorts  of  figures  in 
paper  with  her  scissars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight, 
she  learned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  .\t  ten,  she  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  she  Was  taught  mu- 
sic, vocal  and  instrumental ;  painting,  sculpture,  and 
engraving ;  in  all  of  which  she  succeeded  admirably. 
She  excelled  in  miniature- painting,  and  in  cutting  por- 
traits upon  glass  with  a  diamond'.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  so  familiar  to  her,  that  the  most  learn- 
ed men  were  astonished  at  it.  She  spoke  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  English,  fluently.  Her  handwriting,  in  al- 
most all  languages,  was  so  inimitable,  that  the  curi* 
ous  preserved  specimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  p^etra- 
tion  could  not  protect  her  'rom  falling  into  the  er- 
rors of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthusiast,  who 
had  been  banished  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  conduct.  To  this  man  she  entirely  attached  her- 
self, and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went;  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  last  illness  at  Alteoa  in  Hol- 
stein.  Her  works,  consisting  of  De  vfUg  humana  ter^ 
ntinOf  and  Disseriatio  de  indent*  mtdiebrU  ad  dodrinam  et 
mettores  liter 09  aptUudine;  and  her  Letters  to  her  leam^ 
ed  correspondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648 ;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  in  12mo,  un« 
der  the  following  title :  A  M.  Sckurman  Opusculn  He* 
^^Oy  Grscoy  Latina^  GalUca^  Prosaica^  et  Metrica,  She 
published  likewise  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  IMence  of 
tier  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  she  was  with  him  in 
167i3 ;  not  worth  rising.  She  was  bom  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  resided  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  iit 
Briesland  in  1678* 
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•Schmarte*.      SCHWARTENBUIIG,  a  town  and  castle  of  Ger 

^J^      many,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  lundgravate 

Schweitz.  of  Thuringia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name 

K^  V"^*^ belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Saxony.     It  is 

seated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  south-east  of 

Erford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.     £.  Long.  11. 

27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

SCHWARTS,  Christopher,  an  eminent  history- 
painter,  born  at  Ingolstadt  in  1550,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  the  German  RaphaeL 
He  learned  the  first  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
•country,  but  finished  his  studies  at  Venice  ;  when  he 
not  only  made  tlie  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  some  personal  instruc- 
tions from  that  illustrious  master.  His  performances 
were  soon  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
'been  accustomed  to  before  that  timet  he  wai>,  there- 
fore,  invited  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  He  died  in  1594* ; 
and  his  most  capital  works,  as  well  in  fresco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  cas- 
tle is  seated  on  the  river  Lee,  5  miles  north-west  of 
Nuremberg,  and  20  east  of  Wertzburg.  E.  Long.  10. 
•27.  N.  Lat.  49.  43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  strong  town  of  Silesia,  and 
i^apital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  with  a  castle. 
^^'  Next  to  Breslaw,  it  is  the  handsomest  town  of  Silesia. 

The  streets  are  large,  the  church  fine,  and  the  houses 
well  built.  The  fortifications  are  not  ver}'  considerable, 
and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into  a  convent.  Great 
part  of  the  city  was  burnt  down  in  1716,  but  it  was 
aflerwards  elegantly  rebuilt  and  improved.  In  1757, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  the  following  year.  All  the  magis- 
trates are  Roman  Catholics;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Protestants,  who  have  a  church  without  the  town, 
as  also  a  public  scliool.  ' It  i&  seated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  river  Weistritz,  27  miles  S.  E.  of  Lignitz,  and  22 
S.  W.  of  Breslaw.    E.  Long.  16. 54.  N.  Lat.  50.  46. 

SCHWEINfURT,  a  very  strong,  and  formerly  a 
free,  and  imperial  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  with 
a  mqgnificent  palace,  where  the  senators,  who  were  12 
in  number,  met.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  com, 
and  wine  ; .  tlie  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  They  car- 
ry on  an  extensixe  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
goose-€|uill8,  and  feathers.  Jt  is  seated  on  the  river 
Maine,  27  miles  north-east  of  Wurtzburg,  and  25  west 
of  Bamberg.  E.  Long.  10. 25.  N.  Lat.  50. 15.  This 
town  was  taken  By  the  French  in  1796.  It  now  be- 
longs to  Bavaria. 

SCHWEITZ,  a  canton  of. Switzerland,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons ;  on  the  south 
by  the  canton  of  Uri ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Glaris, 
and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  This 
canton,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Uri  and  Under- 
walden,  threw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  in  1308,  and  form- 
ed a  perpetual  alliance  in  1315,  which  was  the  grand 
founcktion  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  name  of 
.Schweitzerlandi  or  Switzerland^  which  at  first  compre- 


hended  only  those  three  cantons,  was  afterwards  extend- 
ed to  all  Helvetia.  It  derived  that  name,  eitlfer  from  "^ 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  as  being  the  most  distinguished 
by  the  revolution  of  1308,  or  because  the  Austrians  call- 
ed-all  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous  parts  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Schweitzers.  The  government 
of  Schweitz  and  Uri  was  entirely  democratical  before 
the  late  revolution.  They  contain  about  50,000  inha- 
bitants, and  could  furnish  more  than  12,000  raiiida. 
The  whole  country  being  mountainous,  consists  chiefly 
of  pasture,  raises  little  corn,  and  has  no  wine  ;  but  tlie 
soil,  though  naturally  barren,  has  been  improved  by 
the  natives  to  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  Luxury  \» 
scarcely  known  here ;  and  a  purity  of  morals  prevails, 
which  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitants  of 
extensive  and  opulent  cities.  The  Roman  Catholic  is 
the  established  religion. 

A  dreadful  disaster  happened  in  this  canton  by  the 
fall  of  part  of  a  mountain  called  Ruffiberg  or  Rosenberg, 
on  tlie  evening  of  the  2d  of  September  1806.  Three 
villages  were  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  two  others  were  very  much  damaged. 
The  torrent  pf  earth  and  stones  disengaged  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  was  even  more  rapid  than  tliat 
of  lava,  and  its  terrible  effects  were  equally  irresistible, 
carrying  rocks,  trees,  houses,  every  thing  before  it,  and 
burying  a  space  of  charming  country  upwards  of  three 
miles  square.  So  rapid  was  the  motion  of  this  dreadful 
mass,  that  it  not  only  covered  the  adjoining  valley,  but 
ascended  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  side  of  th& 
opposite  mountain.  A  portion  of  it  roiled  into  the  lake 
of  Lauwertz,  a  fifth  part  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
filled  up.  The  agitation  of  the  water  was  so  great  as  to 
overturn  a  number  of  houses,  chapels,  mills,  dc.  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  mill  of 
Lauwertz,  where  15  persons  were  killed,  and  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  although  it  was  about  6() 
feet  above  the  leyel  of  the  lake. 

The  villages  of  Goldau  and  Rothen,  consisting  of 
115  houses,  tliat  of  Busingen,  of  126,  and  that  of  Huz- 
lock,  totally  disappeared.  Of  Lauwertz  there  remain 
only  ten  buildings  much  damaged,  and  25  were  destroy- 
ed. Stein  lost  two  houses  and  several  stables,  which 
latter  were  very  numerous  in  all  these  villages.  The 
total  loss  of  property  of  different  kinds,  as  houses,  cows, 
horses,  goats,  eheep,  &c.  sustained  on  tliis  occasion,  has 
been  estimated  at  120,000/.  sterling.  In  the  villages 
which  were  overwhelmed,  not  an  individual  escaped. 
More  than  1000  persons  were  the  victims  of  this  disas- 
ter. Thirteen  travellers  were  on  their  way  from  Arth 
to  Schweitz,  of  whom  the  foremost  nine  perished,  and 
the  remaining  four  escaped,  being  about  40  paces  be-* 
hind  them. 

About  20  years  ago  General  Pfyffer  foretold  this 
catastrophe,  from  his  particular  knowledge  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  was  a  sea  of  water  above  Spietzflue,  which 
for  several  years  had  undermined  tlie  rock,  and,  in  a 
canrern  of  great  depth  beneath,  the  waters  were  ingulf- 
ed. The  quantity  of  water  which  fell  during  the  pre- 
ceding years,  tended  to  hasten  the  approach  of  tliis  me- 
lancholy event,  and  the  rains  of  some  weeks  before} 
^decided  the  fate  of  this  mountain. 

ScuwEiTz,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  tlie 
canton  of  the  same  name;  is  seated  near  tlie  Waldststter 
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citz  sea,  on  die  slope  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  two 


S    C    I 


.  high,  shaq),  and  rugged  rocks,  called  the  Schweitzer 
'^  Hahuem.  The  church  is  an  edifiee  both  large  and  mag- 
nificent. It  is  10  miles  south-east  of  Lucerne.  £•  Long. 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  55. 

SCHVV£NKF£LDIA,agenusofplantebelongingto 
the  pentandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing with  those  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botanx  Index, 

SCHWENKI A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diandria  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

SCHWINBURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  opposite  to  the  islands  of 
Arroa  and  Langeland.  £.  Long.  10.  SO.  N.Lat.  55. 10. 

SCIACCA,  anciently  called  Therms  SelinuniU,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  present  denomination  from  the  Ara- 
bic word  Scheich.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  Is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
castle  of  Luna.  It  stands  upon  a  very  steep  rock, 
banging  over  the  sea,  and  excavated  in  every  direction 
faitoproidigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  is  deposited  for  exportation ;  there  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  small  bay  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  die  corn  which  they  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  ships  at  anchor. 

The  town  is  irreguhu-ly  but  substantially  built,  and 
contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  Amico's  Lexicon 
Topographicum  says  the  last  enumeration  found  only 
9484..  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclesiastics,  and 
several  denominations  of  lay  persons. 

SClJENAf  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
thoracic!.     See  Ichthyology  Index. 

SCIAGRAPHY,  orScioGRAPHY,  the  profile  or  ver* 
tical  section  of  abuilding,  used  for  showing  the  inside  of  it. 


Sciagraphy,  in  Astronomy^  &c.  is  a  term  made  use  Scwgrapliy. 
of  by  some  authors  for  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the    ^^°^' 
day  or  night,  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c.        '     ' 

SCIATICA,  theHip-GouT.  See  Medicine  Index. 
.  SCI£NC£,  in  Philosophy^  denotes  any  doctrines  de- 
duced from  self-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows :  1 .  Tlie 
knowledge  of  things,  their  constitutions,  properties,  and 
operations :  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of  tlie 
word,  may  be  called  ^v^m,  or  natural  philosophy  ;  the 
end  of  which  is  speculative  truth.  See  Philosophy 
and  Physics. — 2.  The  skill  of  rightly  applying  thes^ 
powers,  7^«wrf»4:  The  most  considerable  under  this 
head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  seeking  out  those  rules  anil 
measures  of  human  actions  that  lead  to  happiness,  an4 
the  means  to  practise  them  (see  Moral  Philosophy)  ; 
and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  application  of  the 
powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  uses  of  life  (see  Me- 
chanics.)— 3.  The  doctrines  of  signs,  n^uinuu ;  the 
most  usual  of  which  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  U^.    See  Logic 

This,  says  Mr  Locke,  seems  to  be  the  most  general^ 
as  well  as  natural,  division  of  the  objects  of  our  under- 
standing. For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about 
nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things  themselves 
for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the  things  in  his 
own  power,  which  are  his  actions,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ends ;  or  the  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  information.  All  which  three,  viz.  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable,  actions  as  they  de« 
pend  on  us  in  order  to  happiness,  and  the  right  use  of 
signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  C€do  different, 
they  seem  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellec. 
toai  world,  wholly  separate  and  aistinct  one  from  another 
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c&rd  A  D£SIR£  of  amusement  and  relaxation  is  natural 
of  to  man.    The  mind  is  soon  fatigued  with  contem- 

'^^  plating  the  most  sublime  truths,  or  the  most  refined  spe- 
^'^"^'culations,  while  these  are  addressed  only  to  the  under- 
standing. In  philosophy,  as  in  polite  literature,  we 
n^.ust,  to  please  and  secure  attention,  sometimes  address 
ourselves  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  passions,  and  thus 
combine  the  agreeable  with  the  tiseftd.  For  want  of 
this  combination,  we  find  that  pure  mathematics  (com- 
prehending arithmetic^  geometry^  olgebra^Jhixions^  &c.), 
notwithstanding  their  great  and  acknowledged  utility, 
are  studied  but  by  few ;  while  the  more  attractive 
sciences  of  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry,  are 
almost  universally  admired,  and  seldom  fail  to  draw 
crowds  of  hearers  or  spectators  to  the  lectures  of  their 
.  professors.  The  numerous  striking  phenomena  which 
these  latter  sciences  present  to  our  senses,  the  splendid 
experiments  by  which  their  principles  may  be  illustrat- 
ed, and  the  continual  application  which  they  admit,  of 
those  principles  and  experiments  to  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  imagination ; 
fix  and  keep  alive  the  attention ;  excite  the  passions  of 
joy,  terror  or  surprise ;  and  gratify  that  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Even  the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  pure  mathematics, 
Vot.  XVIIL  Part  IL 


especially  arithmetic  and  geometry,  may  be  sometimes 
enlivened  by  amusing  examples  and  contrivances ;  and 
are  found  the  more  pleasing,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
susceptible  of  such  elucidation. 

These  experimental  contrivances,  and  useful  appli- 
cations to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  constitute 
what  we  may  term  the  Amusements  or  Recreations  of 
Science,  lliey  have  very  properly  been  denominated 
rational  recreations,  as  they  serve  to  relax  and  unbend  • 
the  mind  afler  long  attention  to  the  cares  of  business, 
or  to  severer  studies,  in  a  manner  more  rational,  and 
often  more  satisfactory,  than  those  frivolous,  pursuits 
which  too  often  employ  the  time,  and  injure  the  health  • 
of  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  we  have  sup-  otject  mA 
plied  our  readers  with  many  examples  of  scientific  re-  plan  of  this 
creation.  ,  Thus,  the  articles  Legerdemain  and  Fy-  tftide. 
ROTECHNY  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  of  this  nature ; 
and  in  the  experimental  parts  of  Chemistry,  £lec-> 
TRiciTY,  Galvanism,  and  Magnetism  ;  in  the  ar- 
ticles Acoustics,  Hydrodynamics,   Mechanics, 
Optics,  audits  correlative  divisions,  Catoptrics,  Di<« 
OPTRics,  Perspective,  and  Microscope  ;  in  Pneu- 
matics and  Aerostation,  we  have  related  a  varieU^ 
of  interesting  experiment^,  and  described  many  ingem- 
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Introduo-  out  contrlvonc^s,  calcutated  both  for  instruction  and 
^^°'      amntement.    It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
"^      «        bring  these  under  one  point  of  view,  and  to  add  a  few 
of  the  more  curioiis  or  useful  experiments  and  contnv- 
anoes  which  could  not  before  be  conveniently  introdu- 
ced. In  particular,  we  propose  to  explain  some  of  those 
acientiflc  deceptions  which  have  excited  so  much  interest 
and  admiration,  and  to  describe  several  useful  philoso- 
phical  instruments,  whitii  eitlier  are  of  very  late  in^en* 
tion,  or  have  been  overlooked  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work.   We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  supply  several 
deficiencies  (otherwire  unavoidable),  and  shall  render  the 
^      present  article  a  sort  of  general  index  or  table  of  re- 
ference to*  the  various  subjects  of  scientific  amusement 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  Encyclopedia. 

For  greater  convenience,  and  more  easy  reference  to 
preceding  articles,  we  shall  arrange  the  sections  under 
..  which  the  various  amusements  of  science  may  be  redu« 
$ed,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  series  of  the 
principal  mathematical  ai^  philosophical  treatises.  Thus 
the  article  will  be  divided  into  13  sections,  comprehend- 
ing the  recreations  and  contrivances  that  relate  to  A* 

C0VST1C8,    ArITUMETK,     AsTRONOMY,     CltEMISTRYs 
EtECTRtClTY,  GALVAyjSM,  GbOQRAPHY^  GeoMETRY, 

Hydrodysamjcs,  Magsxti8m,  Mechahxcs,  Optks 
and  Pneumatics* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  title  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  the  subjects  which  we  are  here  to  discuss 
are  puerile  or  triflings  They  will  be  such  as  are  best 
calculated  to  excite  the  attention,  quicken  the  inge- 
nuity, and  improve  the  memory  of  our  young  readers, 
and  they  will  be  similar  to  those  pursuits  which  have 
•mployod  the  lighter  hours  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  andf  nxithematicians.  The  names 
of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,  of  Newton,  of  Desaguliero,  of  Oza- 
nam,  of  Montucla,  and  of  Hutton,  stamp  a  value  on 
the  recreations  of  science,  and  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering tbero.  as  frivolous  or  trifling. 
Writers  on  '^^^  subject  of  scientific  recreations  must  be  regarded 
ifiieutifip^  '  a3  entirely  modem,  as,  previous  to  the  era  of  Lord 
«W9W»(M>ns..Saeon,  philosophers  were  much  more  attached  to  rigfd 
demonstration  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  than  to  ex- 
perimental illustration.  Much  may  be  found  on  tliese 
subjects,  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr  Boyle ; 
but  the  earliest  collection  of  scientific  amusements  which 
deserves  notice,  is  the  work  of  Ozanam,  entitled  TUcre'' 
ations  Mathhuitiques  ei  Phi/siques,  published  in  1692, 
in  2  vols  8vo,  and  afterwards  several  times  republished 
with  improvements  and  additiona,  till  it  was  enlarged  to 
4  vols  8va  Xl^is  work  was  soon  translated  into  most  of 
the  modern  languages,  and  was  given  to  the  English 
reader  by^Dr  Hooper,  under  the  title  of  Rational  Re^ 
€r€ationSf  first  published,  we  believe,  in  1774<,  and  again 
in  1783>  in  4  vols  8yo.  The  original  work  of*Ozanam 
has  been  lately  r^composed  and.  greatly  improved  by 
M.  Montucla,  anda  translation  of  this  improvededition 
into  English  was  publfshed  in  180S;  in  4  vols  8vo,  by 
Ilr  Chsurlos  Hutton.  In  this  English  edition,  the  work 
i|  much  better  adapted  than  in  any  former  copy,  to  the 
English  reader,  an^  is  enriched,  by  some  of  the  latest 
%  improvements  in.  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
Hbpular  Jt  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  to  this  notice  of 

wiM-kft  on  works  on  the  amusements  of  science,  a  list  of  the  best 
y/!S^fa!^'  popular  treatises  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
JN^         «li4  chomiiti^^  to  which  otur  younger  readers  may  have 


recourse  for  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  these  lt«m. 
sciences,  if  they  should  find  some  of  the  articles  in  this***"*.'"  ^ 
EncyclopsDdia  too  abstruse  or  too  matliematicaU  f°°^^ 

To  young  people  who  have  never  read  any  work  on 
these  sciences,  we  may  recommend  Mr  Joyce's  Scientific 
jyiaiogues,  Dia/ofiueson  Chenmtnj^  and  Dialogue*  on  the 
Microscope^  and  Mr  Trend's  Evening  Atnusenicnls.  Af- 
ter attentively  perusing  these,  they  may  enlarge  their 
information  by  reading  Brewster's  edition  oT  Ferguson's 
Lectures  ;  Nichoison*s  Intrbdaction  to  Natural  Philoso^ 
phy  ;  Gregory's  Economif  of  Sat  are  ;  or  Dr  Young's 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophic  ;  and  Henry's  Epitome 
of  Chemistry^  8vo  edition. 

Sect.  L    Rccreatiofis  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Acoustics. 

In  the  article  Acoustics,  Vol.  L  p.  159.  we  haveRccrai* 
related  six  anuskig  experiments  and  contrivances,  andttous  in  A 
expkiincd  them  on  the  principles  of  acoui^tics.     These ^^'^^^ 
are,  the  conversing  statue^  explained  on  the  principle  of 
the  reflexion  of  sound ;  the  eommfotieatroe  httst.%  and 
the  oracular  hcad^  e^plaineil  from  the  reverberation  of 
sound ;  the  solar  sonata,  tlic  automaton  liarpsichord,  and 
the  venlose  symphony,  explained  partly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  acoustics,  and  partly  on  tliosc  of  mechanics. 
We  have  now  to  explain  a  deception  connected  with 
the  convejance  of  sound,  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  by  the  name  of  the  invisible  lady  or  invisible 
girl ;  and  to  notice  some  curious  figures  assumed  by 
sand  ctr  other  light  bodies  on  the  surtace  of  vibrating 
plates.  ^ 

Some  years  ago  M.  Charles,  brother  to  the  well- inTi^iMt 
known  philosopher  of  that  name,  exhibited  in  London^lady. 
and  afterwards  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  the  experiment  of  the  invisible  girk 
The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  experiment  was 
conducted,  and  the  principal  circumstances  attending 
the  exhibition,  have  been  described  by  Mr  Nicholson, 
in  his  Philosophical  Journal,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  principally  taken. 

In  tlie  middle  of  a  large  lofly  room,  in  an  old  house». 
where,  t>ora  the  appearance  of  the  waipscot,  and  otlier 
circumstances,  there  seemed  to  be  no  situation  for  pla* 
cing  acoustic  tubes  or  refiectnrs,  was  fixed  a  wooden 
railing^  about  5  f^t  high,  and  as  many  wide,  inclosing 
a  square  space.  A  perspective  view  of  the  apparatus 
is  given  at  fig.  ;.  of  Plate  CCCCLXX,  where  A,  A^ 
A,  A,  repref^ent  the  four  upright  posts.  These  posti 
were  united  by  a  cross  rail  near  the  top,  BB,  and  by 
two  or  more  similar  rails  at  the  bottom.  The  frame, 
thus  constructed,  stood  upon  the  ffoor,  and  from  the  top 
of  each,  of  the  four  upright  pillars  proceeded  a  strong- 
bended  brass  wire  a,  a,  a,  a,  so  that  they  all  met  together 
at  the.  top  c,  where  they  were  secured  by  a  crown  and 
prince's  feather,  or  other  ornaments.  From  these  four 
wires  was  suspended  a  hollow  copper  ball,  about  a  foot, 
in  diameter,  by  means  of  slight  ribbons,  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  possible  communication  with  the  frame.  Hound  thiV 
bail  were- placed  fi)ur  trumpets,  at  right  angles  to  eaciv 
other,  as  repnesented  at.  A,  A,  A,  A,  fig.  2.  having 
their  mouths  opening  externally. 

Such  was  the  apparent  construction  of  the  apparatus, 
and  it  was  pretended  that  there  resided  within  the  baU 
an  invisible  lady,  capable  of  giving  answers  to  any  ques* 
tions.that  were  fuit  to  her.   When  a  question  was  pro* 
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f«**  pogcd,  It  was  uttered  In  at  the  mouth  pf  one  of  the 
^"  ^'trumpets,  and  an  answer  immecliately  proceeded  frona 
_  all  tlie  trumpets,  so  disM'nctly  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
an  ear  applied  to  any  of  them,  and  yet  so  distant  and 
feeble,  that  it  appeared  to  conic  from  a  very  diminu- 
tive being.  In  this  consisted  the  whole  of  the  expe* 
rimcnt,  except  tliat  the  Indy  could  converse  in  several 
languages,  sing,  describe  all  that  happened  in  the 
room,  and  display  a  fund  of  lively  wit  and  accomplish- 
ment that  admirably  qualified  her  to  support  the  cha* 
racter  die  had  undertaken. 

The  principles  on  which  this  experiment  is  construct- 
ed are  similar  to  those  of  the  oracular  /ira</ described  un» 
der  Acoustics;  except  that  in  the  present  deception^ 
an  artificial  echo  is  produced  by  means  of  the  trumpets, 
and  thus  the  sound  is  completely  reversed,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding in  its  original  direction.  Fig.  3.  represents  a  sec- 
tJon  of  the  aparatus,  and  will  explain  the  metliod  by 
which  the  deception  is  effected.  One  of  the  posts  A,  A, 
as  well  as  one-half  of  the  hand- rail  connected  with  it,  is 
hollowed  into  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  opens  on  the  inside 
of  the  rail,  opposite  the  centre  of  tlie  trumpet  on  that 
side,  though  the  hole  is  very  small,  and  is  concealed  by 
reeds  or  other  mouldings.  At  the  other  end  the  tube 
communicates  with  a  long  tin  pipe/ip  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  concealed  below  the  floor  of  the  room  j^ 
and  passing  up  tlie  wall  to  a  large  deal  case,  k^  almost  si« 
milar  to  an  Inverted  funnel,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
the  confederate,  and  a  piano  forte,  on  which  tunes  may 
be  occasionally  played.  A  small  hole  closed  with  glass 
is  left  through  the  funnel  and  side- wall  of  the  room,  as 
at  /<,  so  that  the  confederate  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
observliig  and  commenting  on  any  circumstances  which 
may  take  phce  in  the  room.  Thus,  when  any  question 
is  asked  at  one  of  the  trumpets,  the  sound  is  conveyed 
tlirough  the  communicating  tubes  into  the  funnel-shaped 
case,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  confederate,  who  tlien 
gives  the  answer,  which  in  like  manner  is  conveyed 
tlirough  tlie  tube  below  the  floor  to  one  of  the  trumpets, 
and  is  heard,  either  from  that^  or  any  of  the  rest. 

On  the  Figures  produced  hy  Light  Bodies  on  Vibrating 
Surfaces^ 

iop  About  the  year  1787,  Dr  Chladni  of  Wittemberg 
drew  the  particular  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  na- 
ture of  vibration,  by  investigating  the  curves  produced 
by  the  moving  points  of  vibrating  surfaces.  It  is  found 
that  if  sand,  or -a  similar  substance,  be  strewed  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  plate,  such  as  glass  or  the  sonorous 
metals,  and  if  the  plate  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  sand 
will  arrange  itself  on  particular  parts  of  the  surface, 
showing  that  these  points  are  not  in  motion.  These 
%ures  are  oAen  extremely  curious,  and  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  pleasure  or  address  of  the  experimen- 
talist.    Some  of  tlie  more  remarkable  are  represented 

6>    atfigs.  5,  6,  10,  11. 

To  produce  these  figures,  nothing  is  necessary  but 
to  know  the  method  of  bringing  that  part  of  the  sur- 
face which  we  wish  not  to  vibrate  into  a  state  of  rest; 
and  of  putting  in  motion  that  which  we  wish  to  vi- 
brate :  on  this  depends  the  whole  expertncss  of  pro- 
ducing what  are  called  vibration  figures. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  these  experiments  may 


imagine  that  to  produce  fig.  5.  it  would  be  nccesMry.Hw**- 
to  damp,  in  particular,  every  point  of  the  part  to  be  kept*"*" JJ^^* 
at  rest,  viz.  the  two  concentric  circles  and  the  diametar,  ^^    ^^ 
and  to  put  in  motion  every  part  intended  to  vihrate^p^^  ^^ 
This,  however,  is  not  tlie  case ;  for  we  need  damp  only 
the  pdints  «r  and  by  and  c-ause  to  vibrate  cne  part  c,  at 
tlie  edge  of  the  plate ;  for  the  motion  is  soon  eoromuni* 
cated  to  the  other  parts  which  we  wish  to  vibrate,  and 
the  required  figure  will  in  this  manner  be  produced. 

The  damping  may  be  best  effected  by  laying  hold  of 
the  place  to  be  damped  between  the  fingers,  or  by  sup- 
porting it  with  only  one  finger.  .  This  will  be  more 
clearly  comprehended  by  turning  to  fig.  8,  where  the  Fig.  %> 
hand  is  represented  in  the  position  necessary  to  hold 
the  plate.   In  order  to  produce  fig.  6.  we  must  hold  theflg.  c; 
plate  horizontally,  placing  the  thumb  above  at  a,  with 
tlie  second  finger  directly  below  it ;  and  besides  this,  w# 
must  support  the  point  b  on  the  under  side  of  the  plate* 
If  ^he  bow  of  a  violin  be  tlien  rubbed  against  the  plate 
at  c,  there  will  be  produced  on  the  glass  the  figure 
which  is  delineated  at  fig.  6.     When  the  point  to  be-Tig.  c 
supported  or  damped  lies  too  near  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  we  may  rest  it  on  a  cork,  not  too  broad  at  the 
end,  brought  into  contact  with  the  glass  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  finger.    It  is  conve* 
nient  also,  when  we  wish  to  damp  several  points  at  the 
circumference  of  the  glass,  to  place  the  thumb  on  the 
cork,  and  to  use  the  rest  of  the  fingers  for  touching  the 
part  wliich  we  wish  to  keep  at  rest.    For  exampte,  if 
we  wbh  to  produce  fig.  7.  on  an  elliptic  phite,  the  larger  Fig.  7* 
axis  of  which  is  to  the  less  as  4  to  ^  we  must  place  the 
cork  under  c,  the  centre  of  the  plate ;  put  the  thumb  oa 
this  point,  and  then  damp  the  two  points  of  the  edge  f 
and  qt  as  may  be  seen  at  fig.  8)  and  make  the  plate  to 
vibrate  by  rubbing  the  violin  bow  against  itatr.   Hiere 
is  still  another  convenient  method  of  damping  several 
points  at  the  edge  when  large  plates  are  employed. 
Fig.  4.  represents  a  strong  square  piece  of  metal  a  6,  F%.  4^ 
a  line  in  circumference,  which  is  screwed  to  the  edge  of 
the  tablet  or  made  fast  in  any  other  manner;  and  a 
notch,  about  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  the  plate,  %&  cut 
into  one  side  of  it  by  a  file.     We  then  hold  the  plate 
resting  against  this  piece  of  metal,  by  two  or  more  fin- 
gers when  requisite,  as  at  c  and  i/,  by  which  means  the 
edge  of  the  plate  will  be  damped  in  three  points  i/,  c,  es 
and  in  this  manner,  by  putting  the  plate  in  vibration  at 
Jl  we  can  produce  fig.  13.    In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Fig.  IS, 
edge  of  a  table  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  piece  of 
metal ;  but  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well* 

To  produce  the  vibration  at  any  required  place,  « 
common  violin  bow,  rubbed  with  rosin,  is  the  most  pro- 
per instrument  to  be  employed.  The  hair  must  not  be 
too  slack,  because  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  press 
pretty  hard  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the  tone 
sooner. 

When  we  wish  to  produce  any  particular  figure,  we 
must  first  form  it  in  idea  upon  the  plate,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  ^o  determine  where  a  line  at  rest,  aud 
where  a  vibrating  part,  will  occur.  Hiegreatest  rest  will 
always  be  where  two  or  more  lines  intersect  each  other, 
and  such  places  must  in  particular  be  damped.  For  ex- 
ample, in  fig.  9.  we  must  damp  the  part  ir,  and  stroke 
with  the  how  in  p.  Fig.  IS.may  be  produced  with  nop^g.  i^ 
less  ease,  if  we  hold  the  plate  at  r,  and  stroke  with  the 
dZ2  bow 
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ji^^TTa  ^^^  **-^  '^^  strongest  vibration  seems  always  to  be 
^JjjJ^'in  that  part  of  the  edge  which  is  bounded  by  a  curve; 
■  _  .for  example!  in  figs.  10.  and  11.  at  n.     To  produce 

Ti^  10^  11.  these  figares,  therefore,  we  must  rub  with  the  bow  at 
n,  and  not  at  r. 

We  must,  however,  damp  not  only  those  points 
where  two  lines  intersect  each  other,  but  endeavour  to 
support  at  least  one  which  is  suited  to  that  figure,  and 
to  no  other.  For  example,  when  we  support  a  and  ^, 
fig»  5,  and  rub  with  the  bow  at  c,  fig.  9.  also  may  be 
produced,  because  both  figures  have  these  two  points 
at  rest.  To  produce  ^f^.  5.  we  must  support  with  one 
finger  the  part  e,  and  rub  with  the  bow  in  c;  but  ^^. 
9.  cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner,  because  it  has 
not  the  point  e  at  rest. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  producing  the  fi- 
gures, is  to  determine  before-hand  the  vibrating  and' 
resting  points  which  belong  to  a  certain  figure,  and  to 
no  other.  Hence,  when  we  are  not  able  to  damp  thj»se 
points  which  distinguish  one  figure  from  another,  if  the 
violin  bow  be  rubbed  against  the  plate,  several  hollow 
tones  are  heard,  without  the  sand  forming  itself  as  ex- 
pected. We  must  therefore  acquire  by  experience  a 
readiness,  in  being  able  to  search  out  among  these 
tones,  that  which  belongs  to  the  required  figure,  and 
to  produce  it  on  the  plate  by  rubbing  the  bow  against 
it.  When  we  have  acquired  sufficient  expertness  in 
lihis  respect,  we  can  determine  before-hand,  with  to- 
lerable certainty,  the  figures  to  be  produced,  and  even 
the  most  difficult.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that 
we  must  remember  what  part  of  the  plate,  and  in  what 
manner  we  damped ;  and  we  may  mark  these  points 
by  scratching  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  flint. 

When  the  plate  has  acquired  the  proper  vibration, 
endeavour  to  keep  it  in  that  state  for  some  seconds ; 
which  can  be  done  by  rubbing  the  bow  against  it  se- 
veral times.  By  these  means  the  sand  will  be  more 
accurately  formed. 

Any  sort  of  glass  may  be  employed,  provided  its 
surface  be  smooth,  otherwise  the  sand  will  fall  into  the 
hollow  parts,  or  be  thrown  about  irregularly.  Com- 
mon glass  plates,  when  cut  with  a  stone,  are  very 
sharp  on  the  edge,  and  would  soon  destroy  the  hair  of 
a  violin  bow;  for  which  reason  the  edge  must  be 
smoothed  by  a  file,  or  a  piece  of  freestone. 

We  must  endeavour  to  procure  such  plates  as  are 
uniformly  thick,  and  of  different  sizes ;  such  as  circu- 
lar ones  from  foiir  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  Sand 
too  fine  must  not  be  employed.  The  plate  must  be 
equally  bestrewed  with  it,  and  not  too  thickly,  as  the 
lines  will  then  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  figures 
will  acquire  a  better  defined  appearance.  * 

The  subject  of  ventriloquism,  or  that  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  voice  by  which  sounds  are  made  to  appear 
as  coming  firom  situations  at  a  distance  from  the  per- 
son who  utters  them,  is  a  deception  connected  with  the 
subject  of  acoustics.  This  deception  we  have  already 
explained  under  Physiology,  N®  251,  254. 


Mag.  vol. 
iii.  p.  389. 
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The  only  amusements  connected  with  this  subject,  Arithmed. 
of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  are  those  ^  'ecrea* 
contained  under  the  head  of  Miscdlaneous  Pfpr/orm-^*""** 
ances  in  the  4th  section  of  the  article  Legerdemaik, 
the  most  curious  of  which  is  the  method  of  discover- 
ing, by  calculation,  what  person  in  a  select  party  has 
put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  as  well  as  the  handf  the  Jin^ 
ger,  and  the  joint  on  which  the  ring  is  placed.     We 
have  also  described  the  magic  squares,  and  magic  cir- 
cles, in  vol.  xvi.  p.  354',  et  seq,    A  mechanical  method 
of  performing  the  principal  arithmetical  operations  has  • 
been  described  under  Abacus. 

To  perform  a  guestion  in  Simple  Addiiion  merely  by 
knowing  thejirst  line* 

10 
The  question  proposed  may  consist  of  five  lines  of  Ad&ioD 
figures,  of  which  the  first  and  second  lines  are  written  perfonnrf 
by  the  proposer,  the  third  by  the  person  to  whom  ^^2n3e*liia 
question  is  proposed,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  alter-**"*^ 
nateiy  by  the  proposer  and  expounder ;  but  before  the 
second  line  is  written,  the  expounder  is  to  discover  the 
sum  in  the  following  manner.   To  each  digit  of  the  first- 
line  he  adds  2,  which  gives  as  many  digits  of  the  sum 
as  are  contained  in  the  first  line  of  the  question,  and 
to  these,  2  is  to  be  prefixed  on  the  left  hand.    To  ac- 
commodate the  question  to  this  sum,  when  the  proposer 
has  written  the  second  line,  the  expounder  constructs 
the  third  by  deducting  each  digit  of  this  line  from  10, 
so  that  his  third  line  consists  of  the  remainders.     In 
like  manner  the  expounder  constructs  the  fifUi  line  by 
remainders  from  the  digits  of  the  fourth  Une  set  down 
by  the  proposer,  deducting  the  first  digit  on  the  right 
hand  from  12,  and  the  rest  from  10.     The  following 
example  will  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure.     . 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  in  a  question 
of  which  the  first  line  is  35726.  Adding  2  to  each  of 
these  digits,  and  prefixing  2  to  the  sum,  we 
have  for  the  sum  of  the  whole  question 257948.  S5726 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  second  line  writ-  21 354* 
ten  by  the  proposer  is  21354'.  To  construct  89756 
the  third  line,  the  expounder  subtracts  2, 1,  1324^ 
3,  5,  4  each  from  10 ;  and  the  remainders  97864 
8,  9,  7,  5,  6,  form  the  third  line.     Lastly,  ■' 

Suppose  that  the  proposer's  next  line,  form-  257948 
ing  the  fourth,  stands  thus,  1,  3,  2,  4,  8. 
To  find  the  last  line,  the  expounder  deducts  1 ,  3,  2, 4^ 
each  from  10,  and  8  from  12,  by  which  he  obtains  9, 
7,  8,  6,  4 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  these 
five  lines  produces  the  sum  originally  set  down  from 
the  first  line  only. 

N.  B.  It  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  none  of  the  digits  written  by  the  proposer 
be  ciphers  (a.) 

Most 


(a)  Though  it  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  article,  to  explain  all  the  experiments  and  contrivances  so 
fully  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  we  may  remark,  witli  respect  to  the  present  question,  that 
as  the  obtained  sum  is  derived  merely  from  the  first  line  of  figures,  all  below  this  must  be  so  contrived  as  to  pro- 
duce by  their  addition  a  line  in  which  idl  the  digits  are  2's.    Accordingly^  it  will  be  found  that  the  addition  of  the 
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^*  Most  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
^*^  question  in  multiplication  respecting  the  price  of  a  horse 
'  .  from  successively  doubling  a  farthing  as  often  as  there 
are  nails  in  the  horse's  shoes.  (See  Montucla's  Recrea- 
iioM  by  Hutton,  vol.  i.  or  Sandford  and  Merton^  vol.i.) 
The  following  question  is  of  a  similar  nature^  but  ap- 
pears still  more  surprising. 

A  courtier  hardng  performed  some  very  important  ser^ 
vice  to  his  sovereign^  the  latter  wishing  to  confer  on  him 
a  suitable  revoardy  desired  him  to  ask  whatever  he  thought 
proper 9  promising  that  it  should  be  granted.  The  cour» 
tier,  vjho  teas  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  num» 
berSf  requested  only  that  the  monarch  would  give  him  a 
quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that  which  would  arise  Jrom 
one  grain  douUed  63  times  successively.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  reward  T 

The  origin  of  this  problem  is  related  in  so  curious  a 
manner  by  Al-Sephadi,  an  Arabian  author,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be. mentioned.  A  mathematician  named  Sessa, 
says  he,  the  son  of  Daher,  the  subject  o^  an  Indian 
prince,  having  invented  the  game  of  chess,  his  sovereign 
was  highly  pleased  Avith  the  invention,  and  wishing  to 
confer  on  him  some  reward  worthy  of  his  magnificence, 
desired  him  to  ask  whatever  he  thought  proper,  assuring 
him  that  it  should  be  granted.  The  mathematician, 
however,  asked  only  a  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square 
of  the  chess-board,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  64th.  The  prince  at  first 
was  almost  incensed  at  this  demand,  conceiving  that  it 
was  ill  suited  to  his  liberality,  and  ordered  his  vizir  to 
comply  with  Sessa's  request ;  but  the  minister  was  much 
astonished  when,  having  caused  the  quantity  of  com 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  prince's  order  to  be  calculated, 
he  found  that  all  the  grain  in  the  royal  granaries,  and 
that  even  of  all  his  subjects,  and  in  all  Asia,  would  not 
be  sufficient.  He  therefore  informed  the  prince,  who 
sent  for  the  mathematician,  who  candidly  acknowledged 
his  inability  to  comply  with  his  demand,  the  ingenuity 
of  which  astonished  him  still  more  than  the  game  which 
he  had  invented. 

To  find  the  amount  of  this  prodigious  reward,  to  pay 
which  even  the  treasury  of  a  mighty  prince  was  insuffi- 
cient, we  shall  proceed  most  easily  by  way  of  geometri- 
cal progression,  though  it  might  be  discovered  by  com- 
mon multiplication  and  addition.  It  will  be  found  by 
calculation,  that  the  64th  term  of  the  double  progression, 
beginning  with  unity,  is  9,223,872,036,854,775,808. 
But  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  a  double  progression, 
beginning  with  unity,  may  be  obtained  by  doubling  the 
last  term  and  subtracting  from  it  unity.  The  number, 
therefore,  of  the  grains  of  wheat  equal  to  Sessa's  de- 
mand, will  be  18,446,744,078,709,551,615.  Now,  if 
a  standard  English  pint  contain  9216  grains  of  wheat, 
a  gallon  will  contain  78,728;  and,  as  eight  gallons 
make  one  bushel,  if  we  divide  the  above  result  by  8 
times  73,728,  we  shall  have  31,274,997,412,295  for 
the  number  of  the  bushels  of  wheat  necessary  ta  dis- 


charge the  promise  of  the  Indian  king  r  and  If  we  sup-  Ari^meti. 
pose  that  one  acre  of  land  be  capable  of  producing  in*^*^'^^^"^ 
one  year,  80  bushels  of  wheat,  to  produce  this  qua.itity  . 

would  require  1,042,499,913,743  acres,  which  make 
more  than  8  times  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  for  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earUi  being  supposed  equal  to  7930  miles, 
its  whole  surface,  comprehending  land  and  water,  will 
amount  to  very  little  more  than  126,437>889,177  square 
acres. 

If  the  price  oi  a  bushel  of  wheat  be  estimated  at 
lOs.  (it  is  at  present,  August  1809,  12s.  6d.  per  bush- 
el), the  value  of  the  above  quantity  will  amount  to 
15,6379498,706,147^.  10s. ;  a  sum  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, far  surpasses  dl  the  riches  on  the  earth.  *         *  BuU(nC$ 

To  disarcerani,  Number  thought  of.  *'^^''' 

12 

Of  this  problem  there  are  several  cases,  differing  To  tell  a 
diiefly  in  complexity  of  operation.  S'^'h'ot 

I.  Desire  the  person  who  has  thought  of  a  number,    ^^ 
to  triple  it,  and  to  take  the  exact  half  of  that  Uriple  if  it 

be  even,  or  the  greater  half  if  it  be  odd.  Then  desire 
him  to  triple  that  half,  and  ask  him  how  many  times 
that  product  contains  9 ;  for  the  number  thought  of 
will  contain  double  the  number  of  nines,  and  one  more 
if  it  be  odd. 

Thus,  if  4  has  been  the  number  thought  of,  its  triple 
will  be  12,  which  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a  re- 
mainder. The  half  of  12  is  6,  and  if  this  be  multiplied 
by  3,  we  shall  have  18,  which  contains  9  twice,  the 
number  will  therefore  be  4  equal  twice  2,  the  number 
of  nines  in  the  last  product. 

II.  Bid  the  person  multiply  the  number  thought  of 
by  itself;  then  desire  him  to  add  unity  to  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  multiply  that  sum  also  by  itself;  in 
the  last  place,  ask  him  to  tell  the  difference  of  those  two 
products,  which  will  certainly  be  an  odd  number,  and 
the  least  half  of  it  will  be  the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  he  10,  which  multiplied' 
by  itself  gives  100;  in  the  next  place  10  increased  by  1. 
is  11,  which  multiplied  by  itself  makes  121,  and  the 
difference  of  these  two  squares  is  21,  the  least  half  of 
which  being  10,  is  the  number  thought  of* 

This  operation  might  be  varied  in  the  second  step- 
by  desiring  the  person  to  multiply  the  number  by  it- 
self, after  it  has  been  diminished  by  unity,  and  then  to 
tell  the  difference  of  the  two  squares,  the  greater  half 
of  which  will  be  the  number  thought  of. 

Tbus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  square  of  the 
number  thought  of  is  100,  and  that  of  the  same  num^ 
ber,  subtracting  1,  is  81 ;  the  difference  of  these  is  19, 
the  greater  half  of  which,  or  10,  b  the  number  thought 
of. 

III.  Desire  the  person  to  add  to  the  number  thought 
of  its  exact  half  if  it  be  even,  or  its  greater  half  it  it  be 
odd,  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  sum ;  then  bid  him  add 
to  this  sum  its  exact  half,  or  its  greater  half,  according 


first  right-hand  colunm  produces  22,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  20,  whidi,  with  the  addition  of  the  2  carried,  sup- 
plies the  other  2's  in  the  line.    From  this  it  is  evident,  that  though,  for  more  easy  illustration,  we  have  given> 
a  question  containing  only  five  lines ;  seven^  nine,  or  any  unequal  number  may  be  employedi  constructing  the. 
teventh,  ninth,  &c.  on  similar  principles. 
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^thnict!.4i8  Itis  even  w  odfl,  to  have  a  second  sum,  from  which 
tSfuT*^*^®  person  must  subtract  the  double  of  the  number 
.  thought  of.  Then  desire  him  to  take  the  half  of  the 
remainder,  or  its  less  half  if  it  be  an  odd  number,  and 
continue  halving  the  half  tfil  he  comes  to  unity.  When 
this  is  done,  count  how  many  subdivisions  have  been 
made,  and  for  the  first  division  retain  two,  for  the  se- 
cond 4,  for  the  third  8,  and  so  of  the  rest,  in  double 
proportion.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  1  must 
be  added  for  each  time  that  the  least  half  was  taken, 
because,  by  taking  the  least  half,  one  always  remains  ; 
and  that  1  only  must  be  retained  when  no  subdivision 
could  be  made  ;  for  thus  you  will  have  the  number  the 
halves  o£  the  halves  of  which  have  been  taken ;  the 
•i^uadruple  of  that  number  then  will  be  the  number 
thought  of,  in  case  it  was  not  necessary  at  tlie  begin- 
ning to  take  the  greater  half,  which  will  happen  only 
when  the  number  thought  of  is  evenly  even,  or  divi- 
sible by  4 ;  but  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken  at 
the  first  division,  3  must  be  subtracted  from  the  above 
quadruple,  or  only  2  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken 
at  the  second  division,  or  5  if  it  has  been  taken  at  each 
xif  the  two  divisions,  and  the  remainder  tlien  will  be 
tile  number  thought  of. 

Thus,  if  the  number  thought  of  has  been  4 ;  by  add- 
ing  to  it  its  half,  we  shall  have  (i ;  and  if  to  this  we  add 
hs  half,  3,  we  shall  have  9  ;  if  8,  the  double  of  the 
number  thought  of,  be  subtracted,  there  will  remain  1 , 
which  cannot  be  halved,  because  we  have  arrived  at 
unity.  For  this  reason,  we  must  retain  1  ;  and  the 
quadruple  of  thiS|  or  4,  will  be  the  number  thought 
•i>f. 

IV.  Desire  the  person  to  take  1  from  the  number 
bought  of,  and  to  double  the  remainder ;  then  bid  him 
take  1  from  this  double,  and  add  to  it  the  number 
thought  of.  Having  asked  the  number  arising  from  this 
addition,  add  3  to  it,  and  tlie  third  of  tlie  sum  will  be 
the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thouglit  of  be  5 ;  if  1  be  taken  from 
it,  there  will  remain  4,  tlic  double  of  which  8,  being 
diminished  by  1 ,  and  the  remainder  7  being  increased 
by  5,  the  number  thought  of,  the  result  will  be  12;  if 
to  this  we  add  3,  we  shall  have  15,  the  third  part  of 
which,  5,  will  be  the  number  required. 

V.  Desire  the  person  to  add  1  to  the  triple  of  the 
number  thought  of,  and  to  multiply  the  sum  by  3 ; 
tlien  bid  him  add  to  this  product  the  number  thought 
of,  and  the  result  will  be  a  sum,  from  which  if  3  be  sub- 
Jtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  double  of  the  number  re* 
^juired.  If  3  therefore  be  taken  from  the  last  sum,  and 
if  the  cipher  on  »he  right  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder, 
tlie  otlier  figure  will  indicate  the  number  sought. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  6,  the  triple  of  which 
is  18,  and  if  unity  be  added  it  makes  19 ;  the  triple  of 
this  last  number  is  57,  and  if  6  be  added  it  makes  6d| 
from  which  if  3  be  subtracted  the  remainder  will  be  60 ; 
now,  if  the  dpher  on  the  right  be  cut  off,  the  remain^ 
ing  figure  6  will  be  the  number  required. 

VI.  Among  the  various  methods  contrived  for  dis- 
covering numbers  thought  of,  we  have  seen  none  more 
ingenious  than  the  following,  which  was  lately  comnm- 
nicated  to  us.  This  is  a  sort  of  puzzle,  consisting  of 
six  slips  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  on  which  are  written 
numbers  as  expressed  in  the  following  cdumns. 
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The  six  slips  being  thus  prepared,  a  person  is  to  think 
of  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  they  contain,  and  to 
give  to  the  expounder  of  the  question  those  slips  which 
contain  the  number  thou<;ht  of«  To  discover  this  num- 
ber, the  expounder  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  togc- 
tlier  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns  put  into  his 
hand.     Their  sum  will  express  the  number  thought  of. 

Example.  Thus,  suppose  we  think  of  the  number 
14.  We  find  that  this  number  is  in  three  of  the  slips, 
viz.  tliose  marked  B,  C,  and  D,  which  are  therefore 
given  to  the  expounder,  who  on  adding  together  %  4» 
and  8,  obtains  14,  the  number  thought  of. 

Tliis  trick  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner. 
Instead  of  giving  to  the  expounder  the  slips  containing 
the  number  thought  of,  these  may  be  kept  back,  and 
those  in  which  the  number  does  not  occur  be  given. 
In  this  case  tlie  expbunder  must  add  together,  as  be- 
fore, the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  colunws,  and  sub- 
tract their  sum  from  63 ;  the  remainder  will  |>e  the 
number  thought  of. 

Example.  Taking  again  the  former  number  14,  the 
slips  in  which  this  is  not  contained  are  those  marked 
A»  £,  and  F.  Adding  together  1,  16,  and  32,  the  ex- 
pounder has  49,  which  subtracted  from  63,  leaves  14^ 
the  number  thought  of  as  before. 

The  slips  containing  the  columns  of  numbers  are 
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noml-asuany  markeJ  witMetters  on  the  backi  and  not  above 

^|^^®**the  columnsy  as  we  have  expressed  them.  This  ren- 
ders  the  deception  more  complete,  as  the  expounder 
of  the  question k  knowing  before-hand  the  number  at 
the  top  of  each  column,  has  only  to  examine  (he  let- 
ters at  the  back  of  the  slips  given  him,  when  he  per* 
forms  the  problem  without  looking  at  the  numbers, 
and  thus  renders  the  trick  more  extraordinary. 

Towards  explaining  the  principles  oh  which  this 
puzzle  has  been  constructed,  we  may  remark,  1 .  That 
each  column  may  be  divided  into  sets  of  figures ;  those 
of  each  column  consisting  of  as  many  figures  as  are  re- 
presented by  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  column,  one 
figure  in  each  set  in  the  column  marked  1 ;  two  in  tliat 
marked  2 ;  four  in  four,  &c.  2.  That  aAer  each  parcel 
tliere  is  a  blank  of  as  many  figures  as  that  parcel  consists 
of,  counting  in  a  regular  series  from  die  last  number  of 
the  parcel.  S.  Hiat  the  numbers  of  each  parcel  are  in 
arithmetical  progression,  while  those  at  the  head  of  tlie 
columns  are  in  geometrical  progression.  4.  That  the. 
first  sets,  of  all  the  columns  taken  together  in  regular 
series,  compose  the  whole  series  of  numbers  in  tlie  co- 
lumns from  1  to  63,  and  are  consequentJy  the  most  im- 
portant, as  any  number  thought  of  must  be  found  in 
only  one  of  these  sets.  5.  Tliat  the  sum  of  ail  the  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progression  is  equal  to  the  lost  or 
highest  term  of  the  arithmetical  progression  63,  and  is 
also  equal  fo  the  double  of  the  last  term  of  the  geo- 
metrical progression  diminished  by  unity. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  shall  not  proceed 
farther  than  to  hint,  that,  in  constructing  this  ingenious 
puzzle,  the  author  appears  to  have  employed  the  proper- 
ties of  geometrical  progressionjtj  and  their  relations  to  /i- 
rithmetical  progressionSffor^fhich  see  the  article  Sbries. 
To  render  these  columns  more  portable,  they  may 
eacl)  be  divided  into  three  or  more,  and  written  on 
small  cards,  marked  at  the  back  with  letters.  In  this 
form  the  first  figure  of  the  first  column  must  be  em- 
ployed, like  the  first  figure  at  the  head  of  the  slips ; 
or  the  better  to  disguise  the  contrivance,  the  figures 
of  each  column  may  be  placetl  in  a  coi^used  order, 

^       and  the  letters  alone  employed. 

1^  Mr  William  Frend,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 

tetic  Evening  AmusementSy  has  rendered  an  important  ser- 
Tice  to  the  rising  generation,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Tangible  Arithmetic^  or  the  Art  of  Numbering  made 
easy,  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  toy.  The  toy  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  method  of  numbering,  is  similar 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Chinese  boards  which  is  ex- 
plained in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Fread's  Evening 
Amufwments.  This  toy  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  expressing  any  number  as  far  as  16,666,665, 
and  is  capable  of  performing  a  great  variety  of  arith- 
metical operations,  merely  by  moving  a  few  balk.  The 
author  gives  a  variety  of  simple  instances  and  amusing 
games,  by  which  the  first  four  rules  of  arithonetic  may 
1>e  explained  and  Olustrated*  The  whole  contrivance 
is  very  ingenious,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
mothers  and  all  teachers  of  children. 

i 

wwpJ'Sect.  IIL    Becreations  and  ConMvancetrehiing 
to  ASTnONOMT. 

Maky  sdentific  recreations  may  be  derived  from 
astrafimaafTi  and  some  of  these  have  aveady  been  noticed 


in  our  treatise  on  that  subject.  Among  the  most  use-  A»irenemi. 
ful  of  the  astronomical  amusements,  however,  is  ^®"*  J^J^^ 
mcth(xl  of  discovering  the  several  stars  that  compos* .  . 

the  constellations  ;  and  this  we  shall  here  explains  15 

Before  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  stars  that  Mcibrd  of 
compose  the  constellations,  we  must  be  provided  with  learning 
accurate  celestial  charts,  or  a  good  planisphere,  of  such  If*^  ocnMeU 
a  size  that  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes  can 
be  readily  distinguished  on  it.  Having  placed  before 
us  one  of  these  charts,  as  that  containing  the  north  polc^ 
or  that  part  of  the  planisphere  which  contains  the  nor- 
tliern  hemisphere,  first  find  out  t|ie  Great  Deary  com- 
monly called  Charles's  tvain  (Plate  CCCCLXXI.  fig*  Fig.  K. 
14.).  It  may  be  easily  known,  as  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remark  able  groupes  in  the  heavens,  consisting  of 
several  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  four  of  which 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  an  irre- 
gular square,  and  the  other  three  a  prolongation  in  the 
form  of  a  very  obtuse  scalene  triangle.  Besides,  by 
examining  the  figure  of  these  seven  stars,  as  exhibited 
in  the  chart,  we  $hall  easily  distinguish  those  in  the 
heavens  which  correspond  to  them.  When  we  have 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  these  seven  principal 
stars,  we  examine  on  the  chart  the  configuration  of 
the  neighbouring  stats,  which  belong  to  the  Great 
Bear  ;  and  thence  learn  to  distinguish  the  other  less^ 
considerable  stars  which  compose  that  constellation. 

After  knowing  the  Great  liear,  we  may  easily  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  Lesser  Bear  ;  for  nothing  will  be  necessary 
but  to  draw,  as  may  be  seen  in  figr f5.  a  straight  line  Ti^  l^ 
through  the  two  anterior  stars  of  the  square  of  the 
Great  Bear,  or  the  two  farthest  distant  from  the  tail  ; 
this  line  will  pass  very  near  the  polar  star,  a  star  a£ 
the  second  ma<^nitude,  and  the  only  one  of  that  size 
in  a  pretty  large  space.  At  a  little  distance  from  it» 
there  afe  two  other  stars  of  the  second  and  third  mag^ 
nitudes,  which,  with  four  more  of  a  less  size,-  form  ^^ 
figure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear^  but 
smaller.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Lesser  Bear  ;  and 
we  moy  learn,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  stars  which  compose  it. 

Now  if  a  strught  line  be  ch-awn  through  those  stars 
of  the  Great  Benr^  nearest  to  the  tail,  and  through- the 
polar  star,  it  will  conduct  us  to  a  very  remarkable 
group  of  ^i^fe  stars  arranged  nearly  in  this  form  M 
(see  fig.  16.).  These  are  the  constelUtion  ofCi»*Fig.  1^ 
tiopeia,  in  which  a  very  brilliant  new  star  appeojred  in 
1572 ;  though*  soon^  siAer  it  became,  fainter,  and  at- 
length  disappeared.  * 

If  a  line,  perpendteolarto  the  above- Ime,-  be  next 
drawn  through-tlHS  constellation,  it  will  conduct)  on  the 
one  side,  to  a  veiy  beautiful  star  called  Algeniby  wliich 
is  in  the  back  of  Pprxue  $  and  in  the  other,  to  the  con- 
stdlation  of  the  Swan  (fig.  17*))  remarkable  by  a  star  of  Fig.  17;* 
the  first  magnitude.  Near  Perseus  is  -the  brilliant  star 
of  the  Goat^  caXied  Capella,  which  is  of  Uie  first  magt 
nitude,  and  forms  part  of'the  constellation  of  Auriga. 

After  this,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the 
last  two  stars  of  the  tail  of  the  Grea<  Bear^  we  shall. 
oome  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Areturus^  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens,  which  forms  part 
of  the  constellation  of  Bootes  (fig.  18.>' 

In  this  nuiimer  we  ma^  successively  employ  the  know^ 
ledge  which  we  have  obtained  of  the  stars  of  one  con« 
steUationy  to  enable  us  to  find  out  the  neighbouring 
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AstronomUonefi    We  shall  not  enlarge  further  on  tliis  method  ; 
^  umM,^*^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^®  easily  conceived,  tliat  we  cannot  proceed 


16 
Brewatcr^s 
•urometer. 


in  this  manner  through  the  whole  heavens ;  but  any 
person  of  ingenuity  may  thus  in  the  course  of  a  few 
nights,  learn  to  know  a  great  part  of  the  lieavens,  or 
at  any  rate  the  principal  stars  and  constellations. 

In  the  article  Astronomy  we  have  described  the 
usual  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  situation,  dis- 
tances, &c,  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  must  here 
add  an  account  of  an  ingenious  instrument  for  finding 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and 
their  position  in  the  heavens.  This  instrument  is  call- 
ed an  astrometer^  and  was  originally  invented  by  M. 
Jiu*at.  An  improved  astrometer  has  been  lately  con- 
trived by  Dr  David  Brewster,  and  is  thus  described  by 
him  in  Nicholson's  Journal  tor  May  1807,  vol.  xy'u 

<<  This  astrometer^  representedin  Plate  CCCCLXXL 
fig.  1 9.  consists  of  four  divided  circumferences.  The  in- 
nermost of  these  is  moveable  round  the  centre  A,  and  is 
divided  into  24  hours,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
quarters  and  minutes,  when  the<;ircle  is  sufficiently  large. 
Thesecond  circumference  is  composedof  four  quadrants 
of  declination,  divided  by  means  of  a  table  of  semidiur- 
nal arcs,  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In  order 
to  divide  these  quadrants,  move  the  horary  circle,  so  that 
12  o'clock  noon  may  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  index 
B :  then  since  the  star  is  in  the  equator,  and  its  de- 
clination 0,  when  the  semidiurnal  arc  is  VI  hours,  the 
zero  of  the  scales  of  declination  will  be  opposite  VL  VI. ; 
and  as  the  declination  of  a  star  is  equal  to  the  colatitude 
of  the  place,  when  its  semidiurnal  arc  is  0,  or  when  it 
just  comes  to  the.  south  point  of  the  horizon,  without 
rising  above  it,  the  degree  of  declination  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  quadrant,  or  opposite  XII.  XII.,  will 
be  the  same  as  the  colatitude  of  the  place,  which  in  the 
present  case  is  89*^,  the  latitude  of  the  place  being  sup- 
posed 51°  north.  The  intermediate  degrees  of  declin- 
ation are  then  to  be  laid  down  from  a  table  of  semi- 
diurnal arcs,  by  placing  the  degree  of  declination  op- 
posite to  the  arc  to  which  it  corresponds ;  thus  the  lif 
of  south  declination  must  stand  opposite  V  IS'  in  the 
afternoon,  and  VI"  47'  in  the  morning,  because  a  de- 
clination of  10°  south  gives  a  semidiurnal  arc  of  V*  IS'. 
When  the  scales  of  declination  are  thus  completed,  the 
instrument  is  reader  for  showing  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars.  For  this. purpose  move  the  horary  circle  till 
the  index  B  points  to  the  time  of  the  star's  southing  ; 
thus,  opposite  to  the  star's  declination  to  the  scale  C,  if 
the  declination  jis  south,  or  in  the  scale  D  if  it  is  north, 
will  be  found  the  time  of  its  rising  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  degree  of  declination  on  the  scales  £  and  F, 
according  as  it  is  south  or  north,  will  point  out  on  the 
horary  circle  the  time  of  the  star  setting.  If  the  rising 
of  the  star  is  known  from  observation,  bring  its  declin- 
atipn  to  the  time  of  its  rising  on  the  circle  of  hours, 
and  the  index  B  will  point  out  the  time  at  which  it 
passed  the  meridian ;  iud  its  declinatioa  on  the  oppo- 
site scale  will  indicate  the  time  when  it  descends  be- 
low the  horizon.  In  the  same  way,  from  the  time  of 
the  star  setting,  we  may  determme  the  time  when  it 
rises  and  comes  to  tJ^e  meridian         .   ^ 

</  The  two  exterior  circles  are  added  to  the  astrome^^ 

ter,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  position  of  the  stars 

and  planets  in  the  heavens.    The  outermost  of  these  ia 

divided  into  360  equal  parta ;  and  the  other,  which  .is  a 

3 


scale  of  amplitudes,  is  so  formed,  that  the  amplitude  of  Cbi 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  bo  exactly  opposite  the  ^ 
corresponding  degree  of  declination  in  the  adjacent  cir-  ^^ 
cle.  The  degree  of  soutli  declination,  for  instance,  in 
the  latitude  of  51°,  corresponds  with  an  amplitude  of 
15°  20',  consequently  tlie  15°  of  amplitude  must  be 
nearly  opposite  to  the  tenth  degree  of  declination  ;  so 
that  by  a  table  of  amplitudes  the  other  points  of  thi* 
scale  may  be  easily  determined.  The  astrometer  is  also 
furnished  with  a  moveable  index  MN>  which  carries 
at  its  extremities  two  vertical  sights  m  n,  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  centre  A.  The  instrument  being  thus 
completed,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  planet  Saturn, 
when  his  declination  is  15°  north,  and  the  time  of  his 
southing  3>>  30'  in  the  morning.  The  times  of  his  ris- 
ing and  setting  will  be  found  to  be  7''  15',  and  10^  45', 
and  his  amplitude  24°  north.  Then  shift  the  moveable 
index  till  the  side  of  it  which  points  to  the  centre  is 
exactly  above  24°  of  the  exterior  circle  in  the  north- 
east quadrant,  and  when  the  line  AB  is  placed  in  the 
meridian»  the  two  sight  holes  will  be  directed  to  tlie 
point  of  the  horizon  where  Saturn  will  be  seen  at  7^  15', 
the  time  of  his  rising.  The  same  being  done  in  the 
north-west  quadrant,  the  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  planet  sets  will  likewise  be  determined.  In  the 
same  way  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  oth^ 
planets,  may  be  easily  discovered. 

**  If  it  is  required  to  find  the  name  of  any  particular 
star  that  is  observed  in  the  heavens,  place  the  astrometer 
due  north  and  south,  and  when  the  star  is  near  the  ho- 
rizon, either  at  its  rising  or  setting,  shift  tlie  moveable 
index  till  the  two  sights  point  to  the  star.  The  sight 
of  the  index  will  then  point  out,  on  the  exterior  circle, 
the  star's  amplitude.  With  this  amplitude  enter  the 
third  scale  from  tlie  centre,  and  find  the  declination  of 
the  star  in  Uie  second  circle.  Shift  the  moveable  horaiy 
circle  till  the  time  at  which  the  observation  is  made  be 
opposite  to  tlie  star's  declination,  and  the  index  B  will 
point  to  the  time  at  which  it  passes  the  meridian.  The 
difierence  between  the  time  of  the  star's  southing,  and 
12  o'clock  noon,  converted  into  degrees  of  the  equator, 
and  added  to  the  right  ascension  of  tlie  sun  if  the  star 
comes  to  tlie  meridian  after  the  sun,  but  subtracted  from 
it  if  the  star  souths  before  the  sun,  will  give  the  right  a- 
scension  of  the  star.  With  the  right  ascension  and  declin- 
ation thus  found,  enter  a  table  of  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  the  principal  fixed  stars,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  star  which  corresponds  with  these 
numbers.  The  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  always  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of  degreee 
between  their  declination  and  the  index  B.  The  astro* 
meter  may  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  various  othor 
problems ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  other  purposes  is 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  astronomer.  " 

Sect.  IV.     Recreations  and  Contrivances  rdating 
to  Chemistry. 

The  experiments  which  illustrate  the  principles  ofa^ 
Chemistry,  afford  abundant  examples  of  scientific  re-  R*^*' 
creations.    We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  extensive  field,  '^ 
as  we  have  already  illustrated  the  subject  very  fully  un- 
der the  article  Chemistry.    In  the  present  section, 
therefore,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  enumerate  some 
ofthe  most  striking  experiments^  re&nukg  our  readers 
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nnieai  fQj.  n  Jescrlption  and  explanation  of  them,  to  the  above 
onaT"    *^^^^^^»  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  principal  elementary  works  on  nio- 
dern  chemistry,  especially  th*e  Epitome  of  Chemistry^ 
by  Dr  Mllliam  Henry  (8vo  edition),  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  will  chiefly  refer. 

Among  the  more  curious  and  interesting  experiments 
of  chemistry,  we  may  notice  the  combustion  produced 
by  wTapping  nitrate  of  copper,  slightly  moistened,  in  a 
sheet  oi  tinfoil  (Henry,  p.  15.) ;  the  reflection  of  heat 
and  cold  from  the  surface  of  concave  mirrors  (Chemis- 
try, N*^  170,  or  Henry,  p.  28.) ;  the  artificial  produc- 
tion of  great  degrees  of  cold,  so  as  to  freeze  mercury 
and  alcohol  (Chemistry,  274,  or  Henry,  p.S6.);  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Herschel,  shewing  that  the  sun  emits 
rays  which  heat  without  illuminating;  others  which  il- 
(uminate  without  heating;  and  others  which  neither  £^»- 
fnindte  nor  heaty  but  produce  evident  chemical  changes 
(<^HKMisTRT,  172,  or  Henry,  p.  48.) ;  i\\e  combustion 
of  charcoal,  pho^horus,  and  iron  imresy  in  oxygenous  gas^ 
and  more  especially  the  combustion  of  metals  in  a  com- 
bined stream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  (Henry, 
p.  60.) ;  the  explosion  of  hydrogenous  and  oxygenous 
gases,  andconsequent  production  ofwater(CHEMisTRYy 
382,  and  Henry, "p.  70.) ;  the  decompaction  of  water 
(Chemistry,  384,  or  Henry,  p.  78.) ;  the  effect  of  a/- 
halies  and  adds  in  changing  the  colour  o^blue  vegetable 
infusions  io  green  and  red  (Henry,  p.  102.);  Uie  com- 
bustion produced  by  mixing  niiric .  add  with  essential 
oilsy  or  other  combustibles  (Chemistry,  510,   and 
Henry,  p.  151.) ;  the  combustion  produced  by  throw- 
ing metallic  particles  into  oxygenized  muriatic  add  gas 
(Henry,  p.  181.);  the  deflagration  of  hyperoxygenized 
fnuriate  of  potash,  with  phosphorus  and  other  combus- 
tibles (Chemistry,  962,  et  seq;  or  Henry,  p.  187.) ; 
the  production  of  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas^hy  throw- 
ing phosphuret  of  lime  into  water,  (Henry,  p.  197.); 
and  the  decomposition  of  metallic  solutions,  so  as  to 
procure  the  metals  in  a  pure  or  metallic  state. 

As  these  last  experiments  are  only  incidentally  no-* 
ticed  in  the  article  Chemistry,  and  in  Dr  Henry's 
Epitome,  we  shall  here  describe  two  of  the  most  curious 
instances  of  what  have  been  called  metallic  vegetations. 
The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  notice  is  called  Ar- 
bor Dian^e,  the  tree  of  Diana,  or  the  silver  tree,  as  it  is 
produced  by  decomposing  asolution  of  silver,  so  that  the 
silver  is  exhibited  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  an  arbo- 
rescent form.  There  are  two  methods  of  producing  the 
arbor Diante,  one  byHomberg,and  the  other  byBeaum^. 
According  to  Homberg's  method,  an  amalgam  is  to 
be  formed  by  rubbing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  very 
pure  mercury,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  reduced 
to  ledves  or  filings,  by  triturating  them  together  in  a 
porphyry  mortar,  with  an  iron  pestle.  This  amalgam 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  the  purest  nitric' 
acid  of  a  moderate  strength,  and  the  solution  is  to  be 
diluted  with  about  24  ounces  of  distilled  water.  An 
ounce  of  this  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glass,  and 
a  small  piece  of  a  similar  amalgam  of  mercury  and  sil- 
ver, of  the  consistence  of  butter,  is  to  be  introduced. 
Soon  after  there  may  be  seen  rising  from  tlie  ball  of 
amalgam  a  multitude  of  small  shining  jfilaments,  which 
visibly  increase  in  number  and  size,  and  throw  out 
branches,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shrubs 

Beaum^*s  method  is  as  follows. — Six  parts  of  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  four  of  a  solution  of 
Vol.  :^Vin.  Part  IL 
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mercury  in  the  same  acid,  both  in  a  state  of  satura-  Ciiemical 
tion,  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  a  small  quantity  ^^^'^^*' 
of  distilled  water  to  be  added.     This  mixture  it  to  be  ^ 

poured  into  a  conical  glass  vessel,  containing  six  parts 
of  an  amalgam  made  of  seven  parts  of  mercury  and 
one  of  silver.     At  the  end  of  some- hours  there  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  amalgam  a  metallic  pre- 
cipitate in  the  form  of  a  Vegetation.  i§ 
The  other  experiment  which  we  have  to  describe  is  Tree  of 
that  of  producing  a  leaden  tree,  which,  as  it  may  be^®**** 
performed  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  trifling  expense, 
IS  preferable  to  the  former*    The  method  of  efl^cting 
this  decomposition  which  weliave  found  most  effectual, 
is  the  following. 

Dissolve  in  distilled  or  pure  rain  water  a  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  not  sufficient  to  saturate 
it ;  viz.  in  the  proportion  of  ifotir  scruples  of  the  salt  to 
the 'English  pint  of  water.  When  the  solution  has  be- 
come clear,  pour  it  into  a  cylindrical  vessel,  or  a  glass 
wine  decanter  of  considerable  size,  and  introduce  into  it 
an  irregular  piece  of  pure  bright  zinc,  suspended  by  a 
string,  or  a  piece  of  brass  whre.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  zinc  will  be  covered  Irith  a*  dusky  gra3ri6h 
mass,  having  the  appearance  of  moss,  and  from  this  are 
gradually  shot  out  plates  or  leaves  of  a  brilliant  metallic  ' 
substance.  These  will  extend  themselves  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  will  form  trmiks^braDches,and 
lekves,  so  as  to  resemble  a  leaden  tree  suspended  by  its 
roots  from  a'mossy  hill.  In  this  way  wehave  produced 
il  vegetation'that  has  neariy  filled  a  cylindrical  glass-jar 
of  a  foot  in  height,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  iHameter. 

Sect.  V.  Beer  cations  and  Contrivances  relating  to. 
Electricity. 

,.-•■..    ^      so 
'  Tub  subject  oi  electricity,  like  that  of  chemistry,  ElectrioU 
aSbrds  aaaple  room  for  scientific  recreations.    Of  these  '^^'**^*'^ 
we  have  given  a  iarge  collection  in  our  treatise  on 
£lkct&icity»  and  s^dl  here  only  enumerate  the  more 
gCrikiog  experiments. 

These  are,  the  phenomena  produced  by  paper  when 
excited  by  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber  (see  Electri- 
city, Part  I.  Chap.  B.) ;  the  experiments  of  the^an-  . 
cing-^figuresy  dandng^balls,  illustrating  electrical  attrac-< 
tion  and  repulsion ;  the  electrical  orrery,  and  electrified 
cotton,  illustrating  the  action  of  points ;  the  electrified 
spider;  the  marie  picture,  dectrical  jack,  selfmodng 
tokeel,  spiral  tube,  luminous  conductor,  aurora  bqrealis, 
electrified  can  and  chain,  and  the  thunder-house,  ^ 

Sect.  VI.  Amusements  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Galvanism. 

The  subject  of  galvanism,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  CalTanle 
electricity,  is  capable  of  supplying  still  more  extraordi- amuse- 
nary  experiments,  many  of  which  are  often  witnessed^®^^ 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  Many  of  these  have  been- 
related  in  our  treatise  of  Galvanism.  The  most  striking 
of  these  are,  the  muscular  contractions  produced  in  dead 
animals,  especially  those  of  Aldini  (Galvanism,  N° 
35.) ;  the  combustion  of  charcoal  (N®  42.) ;  the  defla-  * 

gration  of  metals  (N*'  43.) ;  and  the  decomposition  of 
water  (N^  44.).  Tlie  experiments  on  deflagrating  the 
metals,  and  on  other  perfect  conductors,  succeed  best 
with  a  trough  of  very  large  plates  of  zinc  and  copper; 
but  experiments  on  animal  bodies,  and  other  imperfi^ 
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Gco0i^^?^conduetoni,  are  moftt  cfibctiial  in  proportioD  to  the 
RccrL-   °""^^'  ®^  plates  employed. 
^^^p**     Sect.  VII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating 
'  to  Geography. 

CeogrmpUi-     goM^  of  the  problems  on  the  globes,  aod  the  use  of 
Ml  recrca.  ^^  anaUmma  engraved  on  Plate  CCXXXV.  constitute 


the  principal  recreations  and  contrivances  relating  to 
geography.     To  these  we  shall  add  only  an  easy  me- 
thod of  approximating  to  the  third  problem  on  the 
terrestrial  globe,  (see  Gbography,  N**  67.)»  namely, 
having  die  hour  at  any  place  given,  to  find  what  hour 
S3      it  is  at  other  places  on  Uie  earth. 
Ceographi-     Fig.^O.consists  of  an  outer  circle  graduatedat  the  edge 
Ml  horolo*  into  96  equal  parts,  representing  the  24  hours  and  their 
&^™v^      Quarters,  and  is  marked  with  two  sets  of  hours  from  I.  to 
*ij.  ^      j^jj^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j j^  ^^  ^y^^  ^p  ^  ^^  ^gose  represent- 
ing noon,  and  the  XII.  at  the  bottom,  midnight.    The 
hours  on  the  right  hand  are  of  course  those  of  the  even« 
tng,  and  those  on  the  left  are  momiog  hours.    About 
the  centre  of  this  large  circle  tliere  is  moveable  a  cir- 
cular plate,  having  the  figure  of  a  globe  m  the  middle^ 
and  having  the  circumference  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  comprehending  so  many  degrees.    The  diameter 
•    narked  0, 180,  represents  the  mertdiaik  of  London.  It 
has  the  names  of  the  principal  places  on  the  earth  mark- 
ed at  ks  edgCi.    Of  diese  London  is  the  principal,  and 
is  engraved  in  capitals.    Now,  by  means  of  this  contri- 
vance,  if  the  time  at  any  one  of  these  places  be  ginen, 
we  can  find  very  nearly  the  time  at  the  other  place* 
marked  on  the  inner  circle.     Thus,  suppose  it  iQ  X. 
o*clock  in  the  forenoon  at  London,  to  find  the  hour  at 
the  other  places  in  the  inner  circle,  place  the  word 
London  opposite  X.  on  the  left  hand  ;  then  we  shall 
find  that  at  Rome  it  is  a  quarter  before  XI. ;  at  BerUn 
it;  is  about  XI. ;  at  Stockholm  about  SO^mihutes  after 
XI ;  uiSt  Petersburgh  it  is  noon  ;  at  Bombay  it  ifrnear-^ 
)y  III.  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  Pekin  it  is  nearly  VI.  ia  the 
evening ;  at  Botany  Bay  it  is  about  VI IL  in  the  even- 
ing ;  at  New  Zealand  it  is  X.  at  night ;  at  Mexico  if  is 
about  III.  in  the  morning ;  at  PhiladdphMa  it  is  V; ;  and 
9«      at  ithe  I^etoard  Islands  about  VI.  in  the  morning. 
Aialtier*!       The  Abblf  Gualtiec  has  contrived  a  game,  by  which 
f**"^  ^^    he  shows  how  geography  may  be  taught  to-young^peo* 
•**'®^^^'  pie  by  means  of  a  set  of  toyii    This  method  appears- 
to  be  very  ingenious,  and  is  much  extdled  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.    As  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  apparatus,  we  cannot  describe  the  me- 
f^.      thod,  according  to^  which  the  game  is  conducted. 
Wg«-  Mr  Edgewoctjb  proposes  that  geosraphy  should  be 

^^mbl       taught  to  young  people  by  means  of  a  large  globe  madfe 
S^  ^     of  iiiik,  marked  with  the  proper  meridians  and  parallels, 
^^^'       tp  be  occasionally  inflated;  and  that  the  places  met  with 
in  reading,  should  be  laid  down  according  to  their  pro- 
per lo^gitud«^s.and.  latitudes  as  they  oqcur.    See.  Prac^ 
tical  Edtdcation^  8yo.  vol^  ii.  p.  239. 

Sect;  VIIL  BecreatiomsandContrivaneesreUxting 
to  QsoMSTsr. 
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#iometri-      Trom  among  ^e  mimerous>  problems  which  have 
>  ^  reccea-  been,  contrived  by  geometricians,  we  shall  select  a  few 
^^"^        of  the  most  simple  aad.  cuxious. 


To  divide  a  Rectangular  Gnomon  into  Jour  equal  and      cal 
similar  Gnomons,  Racrm. 

fiqftfi. 

Suppose  we  have  the  rectangular  figure  A,  B,  C,  D,  « 

£,  F.  fig.  21.  (a)  ;  it  is  requir^  to  divide  it  into  four  fig.  su 
equal  aod  similar  rectangular  figures. 

On  examining  this  figure,  we  find  that  the  sides  AB 
and  BC  are  equal,  and  that  if  the  sides  AF  and  CD 
were  produced,  they  would,  by  meeting,  complete  tlie 
square^  of  which  the  gnomon  is  evidently  a  part.  The 
figure  therefore  forms  three»fourtlis  of  a  square,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  squares,  AHEF,  £HBG,  and 
DEGC.  Each  of  these  squares  may  in  like  manner  be 
divided  into  four,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines^ 
Thus  We  have  the  whole  gnomon  divided  into  12  equal 
squares,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  from  this  division  we 
may  form  four  figures,  each  constituting  three-fourths  of 
a  square,  and  cimsequently  similar  to  the  original  figure^ 

From  Jour  unequal  Triangles,  of  tokich  three  must  be 
Right-angledy  to  farm  a  Square. 

As  the  triangles  with  which  this  problenft  is  usually  To  fonn  • 
performed,  are  generally  made  mechanically,  by  cutting  ^4^^  ^ 
them  from  a  square  already  ibrmed^  we  shall  for  the|^"^ 
more  easy  solution,  follow  the  same  method  in  our  first  gQgicf. 
illustration.    The  square  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  22.  is  divid-  Fig  ){2. 
ed  into  the  four  triangles  E,  F,  G,  H,  of  which  E,  F, 
and  G,  are  evidently  right-angled  triangles,  while  U  i& 
a  scalene  triangle.. 

.  If  these  triangles  were  separate*  it  wauld  appear 
very  difficult  to  unite  them,  so  as  to*  fidrm  &  square.. 
This  may  be  done,  however,  by  reflecting  that  thre* 
of  the  angles  of  the  sqpare^must  be  formed  b|i  Ae  angles^ 
of  the  right-angled  tdan^es,  soi  that  thesa  mpst  first 
be  placed  as  in  the  figure,  while  the  scalene  triangle 
fills  up  the  vacant  space,  and.  by  its  most  acute  angle 
contributes  with  the  most  acute  aaf^eaof  the  two  other 
large  trianglesji  to  form  the  remaining  right  angle  of 
the  square. 

These  triangles  ma^  be  constructed  georoetriadljri. 
without  forming  them  immediately  out  of  a  square.  For 
this  purpose  the  following  proportions  may  be  employ* 
ed.  Two  of  the  right-angled  triangles  must  have  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  of  the  same  lengtk 
in  both.  The  other  side  about  the  right  angle  may  be 
in  one^two-t^sds  of  the  first  side  in  the  same  triangle^ 
whil»  in  die  other  it  may  be  one-half.  In  the  third, 
right-angled  triangle,  one  of  the  sides  containing  the. 
right  angle  must,  in  the  present  case,  be  one-third,  and 
the  other  one-half  of  the  larger  side  containing  the 
right  angle  in  the  two  former  triangles.  Having  these 
three  triangles  focmed,  the  hypotbenuses  of  which  are 
evidently  determined  by  the  length  of  the  sides  con-^ 
taining  the  right  angles,  we  may  easily  construct  the. 
remaining  triangle  firom  the  hypothenuses  of  the.threeiL 
triangles  already  formed,  according  to  the  22d.  propo- 
sition of  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

To  illustrate  this  by  numbers,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
side  of  the  square  to  be  formed  Js  =  four  inches.r  One 
of  the  triangles,  as  £,  will  have  its  longer  bide  =  foui^ 
inches,  its  Sorter  =:  three  inches,  and*it&hypothcnu5jet 
z^  five  inches^    The  second  triangle,  as  F,  wUi  have  ita. 

longet: 


(a)  We  havedcnomlnated  this  figure  agnomoii,  because  it  resembles,  in  its  outline,  that  part  of  a  parallelogram 
whkk  is  disunguiffb^b;  tbe  naae  of  gnomon  in  the  lecond  definition  of  the  second  hook  o£  Euclid's  JKlemcnta.. 
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•^^  longer  sicle  =  four  inches,  its  shorter  =  twro  inches, 
roa-  ^^^  "^  hypothenuse  =  square  root  of  20  (^A721S5)  \ 
„^     and   the   third  triangle,  as  G,  will  have  its  longer 
p...^  side  =  two  inches,  its  shorter  =  one  inch,  and  its  hy- 
pothenuse =  square  root  of  S  (2.236068) :  thb  sides 
of  the  remaining  triangle  uill  be  respectively  5  inches^ 
4.^72135  inches,  and  2.236068  inched. 

To  form  a  Square  'ofjive  equal  Spares^ 

Divide  one  side  of  each  of  four  of  the  squares,  «s 
A,  B,  C,  D,  (fig.  23.  N""  1,  and^)  into  two  eqaal  parts, 
and  from  one  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  the  opposite 
side  draw  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of  division ;  then 
€ut  these  ibur  squares  in  the  direction  of  that  line,  by 
which  means  each  of  them  will  be  divided  into  a  tra- 
pezium and  a  triangle,  as  seen  "fig.  tS,  N^  1. 

Lastly,  arrange  these  four  trapeziums  and  these  four 
triangles  around  the  whole  square  £,  as  seen  fig.  23. 
N^  2,  and  you  will  have  a  square  evidenf  ly  equal  to 
the  five  squares  given* 

To  describe  an  EUtpsu  or  Ooal  geomeirkatt^. 

The  geom«tt3cal  oval  is  a  curve  with  two  unequal 
^"^  axes,  and  having  in  its  greater  axis  two  points  so  situat- 
ed, that  if  lioesbe  drawn  to  these  two  points,  from  each 
point  of  the  circumference,  the  sum  of  these  two  linea 
-will  be  always  the  same.    See  Conic  SectioS6. 
'^  Let  AB  (ng.  24.)  be  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipsis 

to  be  described ;  and  let  ED,  intersecting  it  at  right 
angles,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  be  the  less- 
er axia^  which  is  also  divided  inito  two  equal  parts  at  C ; 
from  |be  |ioint  D  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  =  AC,  de- 
scribe .an  arc  xjf  a  circle,  cutting  the  greater  axis  in  F 
liQdy>  fiiese  two  points  are  w%at  are  called  the  focL 
Tix  m  each  of  these  a  pin,  or,  if  you  operate  on  the 
j^ound,  a  very  straight  peg ;  then  take  a  thread  or  a 
i:ord,  if  you  mean  to  describe  the  figure  on  the  ground, 
baving  ito  two  ends  tied  together,  and  in  length  equal 
to  the  line  AB,  plus  the  distance  F^;  place  it  round 
the  pins  or  pegs  FyV  then  at  retch  it  as  seen  at  FG/; 
and  with  a  pencil,  or  sharp-pointed  instrument,  make 
it  move  round  from  B,  through  D,  A,  and  £,  till  it  re- 
turn again  to  B.  'The  curve  described  by  the  pencil 
on  paper,  or  on  the  ground,  by  any  sliarp  instrument, 
Buring  a  whole  revolution,  will  be  the  curve  required* 
This  ellipsis  is  som^mes  called  the  gardener's  oixil^ 
because,  when  gardeners  describe  that  figure,  they  em- 
ploy this  method. 

An  eval  figure  approximating  to  the  ellipse,  may  be 
described  at  one  sweep  of  die  compasses,  by  trapping 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  described  round  a  cylin- 
drical surface.     If  a  circle  be  described  upon  the  paper 
thus  placed,  assunung  any  point  as  a  centre,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  the  paper  is  extended  on  a  plain  surface, 
we  shall  have  an  oval  figure,  the  shorter  diameter  of 
which  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der on  which  the  oval  was  described.    This  figure,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  an  accurate  oval,  though  it  may 
aerve  very  well  as  tlie  border  of  a  drawing,  or  for  simi- 
(0      ]ar  purposes,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required, 
pv-         In  op  science  are  amusing  contrivances  more  requi- 
^'?     site  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  young  pupil  than  in 
?5"*  geometry.    We  are  therefore  disposed  to  regard,  with 
'    particular  attention,  every  attempt  to  illustrate  and  ren- 
der popular  the  elements  of  this  science.    We  may  say 


with  Mr  Edgeworth,  that  though  there  is  certainly  nd  Gcometri* 
royal  road  to  geometry,  the  way  may  be  rendered  easy   ^^^ 
Imd  pleasant  by  timely  preparations  for  the  journey.     ^o,„. 
Without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of'       J     J 
its  peculiar  language,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  otfr 
young  traveller  should  advance  with  facility  or  plea* 
sure.     Young  people  should,  fi'om  their  earliest  yean, 
be  accustomed  to  mat  are  commonly  called  the  r^^alar 
solids,  vrz.the  tetrahedron,  or  regular  four-sided  solid; 
the  cube,  or  Regular  six-sided  soKd ;  the  octahedron,  or 
regular  eighb-sided  solids  the  dodecahedron,  or  regular 
12-sided  solid ;  and  the  icosahedron,  ortegulor  20-sided 
solid.    These  may  be  formed  of  ca«^  or  wood,  and  Mr 
Don,  an  ingenious  mathemarician  of  Bristol,  has  t^on*- 
slructed  mcmels  of  these  and  other  mathematical  figures, 
and  explained  them  in  an  Essay  on  Mechanical  Geome-^  see  Bdg^ 
try.    Children  should  also  be  accustomed  to  the  figures tmrtA'^ 
in  mathematical  diagramf.    To  these  shoald  be  added  Practical 
their  respective  names,  and  the  whole  langus^  of  ^^^"^^ 
Bcince  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  as  possible.  *      ^^i 

We  have  lately  met  with  ti  contrivance  for  render* 'Le  Petk 
ing  familiar  to  children  the  terms  of  geometry  by  meana.^*><^>^ 
of  an  easy  trick.     This  contrivance  is  called  Le  PeHi  '^ 
Euclid,  and  consists  of  two  circular  cards,  which  are 
represented  at  fig.  95.  Fhtte  CCCCLXXII,  and  fig.  26. 
Plate  CCCCLXXIf  I.    Each  of  these  drcles  is  divided 
hito  eight  compattmeifts,  marked  1, 2,  S94, 5, 6,  7»  8» 
and  within  each  compartment  are  represented  «(?vera! 
mathematical  figures  or  diagrams.    In  the  centre  of 
the  card  represented  at  fig.  25.  is  the  word  yu^s^'on, 
and  in  that  at  fig.  26.  the  word  annoer.    On  ine  latter 
the  figures  are  distinguished  by  numbers,^  refevriAg  tm 
Aeir  exphmations  in  the  following  table. 


1. 

2. 
S. 
4. 


The  cone» 
Curve  fine. 
Quadrant. 
A  point. 

5.  Dotted  cosine. 

6.  Dotted  secaot. 

7.  Cube. 

8.  Pyramids 

9.  A  perpendicular. 

10.  Acute-angled  triangle, 

11.  Decagon. 

12.  Hexagon. 

13.  Square. 

14.  Right-angled  triangle. 

15.  Sphere. 

16.  Circular  segment. 

17.  An  angle. 

18.  Dotted  length. 

19.  Parallelopipedon. 

20.  Dotted  radius. 

21.  A  sector. 

22.  Heptagon. 

23.  The  base. 

24.  Dotted  absctsse. 

25.  Isosceles  triangle. 

26.  Dotted  line  subtend- 

ing an  angle. 

27.  Dotted  ordinate.    . 

28.  Enneagon,  or  regular 

^-sided  figure. 
4  A  S 


29.  The  fod  6f  an  ellipse^ 
SO.  Octagon. 

31.  Rhomboid. 

32.  Equilateral  triangle. 

33.  Pentagofi. 

34.  Spindle. 

SS.  A  ficaleae  trian{(le. 

36.  Parallelcgram. 

37.  Obtuse-angled  triangle. 

38.  Dotted  height. 

39.  Hyperbola. 

40.  Dotted  coif  ugate  dia- 

meter. 

41.  Dotted  hypothenuse. 

42.  Dotted  parameter, 

43.  Rhombus. 

44.  Dotted  diameter. 

45.  Dotted  sine. 

46.  An  obtuse  anglOi 

47.  Parabola. 

48.  Cylinder. 

49.  External  angle. 

50.  Dotted  tangent. 

51.  Straight  line« 

52.  EUlpsis. 

53.  Dotted  diagonal. 

54.  Circle. 

55.  Dotted  transverse  dia- 

meter. 

56.  Prism. 

57ir  Dotted 
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HwL-  ^'^*  Dotted  versed  sine, 
tions.     ^^'  Alternate  angles. 
y  59.  A  8ei;nicircle. 

60.  Dotted  chord. 

61.  A  right  angle. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 


62.  A  spherical  frustum. 
65.  Vertical  or  opposite  an- 
gles. 
64-.  An  acute  angle. 


.  To  form  a  trick  with  these  cards,  the  teacher  is  to 
hold  the  question  card,  and  the  pupil  the  answer  card. 
The  teacher  is  to  think  of  a.  figure  in  any  one  of  his 
compartments,  and  to  mention  to  the  pupil  both  the 
Bumber  of  the  compartment  in  the  question,  a^d  that 
in  the  answer  card,  on  which  the  figure  is  found.  The 
pupil  is  then  to  begin  with  the  first  or  outmost  diagram 
on  the  lefl  hand  of  the  compartment  in  his  own  card, 
where  the  figure  thought  on  is  said  to  be  contained, 
and  to  count  from  this  down  the  left-hand  row  towards 
the  centre,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  from  the  outmost 
diagram  on  the  right  hand  of  the  same  compartment 
towards  the  centre,  dll  his  counting  reaches  the  number 
of  the  compartment  in  the  question  card,  where  the  li- 
gure  was  at  first  found. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  thinks 
on  a  £gure  in  the  compartment  of  h;s  card  marked  2, 
and  that  he  finds  the  same  figure  in  tlie  compartment  of 
the  answer  card  which  is  marked  6.  The  learner  be- 
ginning to  count  from  the  first  figure  on  the  l^fl  hand 
in  his  sixth  compartment,  viz.  that  marked  48^  comes 
fanmedialely  to  the  figure  marked  SO,  which  is  that 
thought  of  by  the  teacher,  and  proves  to  be  an  octagon. 
Again,  if  the  figure  thought  on  be  found  in  the  sixth 
compartment  of  the  question  card,  and  in  the  fiflh  of 
the  answer  card,  the  learner  beginning  with  the  figure 
marked  15,  and  passing  successively  to  22,  24*,  57,  and 
49,  comes,  for  his  sixth  place  to  36>  the  figure  thought 
ofy  which  is  a  parallelogram. 

The  design  of  this  contrivance  is  ingenious;  but  its 
execution,  at  least  in  the  copy  which  we  have  seen,  is 
extremely  faulty.  Many  of  the  t^rms  are  misprinted, 
some  of  diem  inaccurate,  and  the  explanation  scarcely 
intelligible.  We  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  these  de- 
fects, and  trust  we  have  succeeded. 

Sect.  IX.    Mecreations  and  Contrivances  relating 
to  Hydrodynamics,. 


38 


Hydrostatic  =  ^  our  tfea^se  on  Htdiiodynamics,  under  which 
Recrea-  head  we  have  included  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrau- 
tiona.  i,TOs,w«havedescribedseveralentertainingexperiments 
and  useful,  contrivances,  and  explained  them  according 
to  hydrostatical  principles.  Thus,  at  W  49  and  50, 
we  haye  explained  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  showing 
that  the  pressure  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels  filled  with 
fluids  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
they  contain,  button  its  altitude;  at  JN°  51,  we  have 
illustrated  the  upward  pressure  of  fluids  by  the  hydrosia- 
tic .  bdlom  ;  at  N"  54  and  55.  we  have  explained  and 
illustrated  the  use  of  the  syphon ;  at  N*'  1 12  and  1 13, 
we  have  shown  how  capillary  attraction  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment ;  in 
Chap.  m.  of  Part  III.  we  have  described  the  various 
machines  employed  for  raising  water,  such  as  pumps, 
fire  engines,  Arphimedcs^s.  screw,  the  Persian  wheel, 
Arc.  and  explained  their  action ;.  at  N®  S55,  we  have 
described  Bramah'a  hydrostatic  press,  and  at  N"*  $5%  et 


seq.  we  have  described  and  explained  the  clepsydra  Hjdrostai 

with  its  varieties.    Tlie  following  amusing  experiments    ^f^**- 
are  derived  from  Ozanam  and  Montucla.  ****"*' 

To  construct  a  vessel  tvhich,  token  JUled  to  a  certain . 
height  imlh  any  liquor^  shall  retain  the  liquor,  but^ 
shall  snffhr  the  whole  to  escape  %iohen  JiUed  with  the 
samejiuicf  ever  so  little  above  that  height. 

Let  there  be  a  metallic  vessel,  as  ABCD,  fig.  27.Fig.8r. 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  F/J  having  in  the 
middle  a  small  round  hole,  as  at  M,  to  receive  a  tube 
MS,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  so  that  the  lower 
orifice  M  may  descend  It  little  below  the  partition. 
This  tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  but  is  to  be  covered 
with  another  a  little  larger,  closed  at  the  top,  and  hav- 
ing on  one  side,  at  the  bottom,  an  aperture,  so  that 
when  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel,  it  may  force  its 
way  between  tlie  two  tubes,  and  rise  to  the  upper  ori- 
fice S,  of  the  inner  tube.  This  mechanism  must  be 
concealed  by  a  small  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of 
stooping  to  drink,  which  we  may  call  Tantalus.  This 
figure  must  have  ite  lips  a  little  above  the  orifice  S. 
,  If  water  be  poured  into  this  vessel,  so  long  at  it  does 
not  ascend  above  the  orifice  S,  it  will  be  retained ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  gets  above  this  orifice,  so  as  to  touch  the 
lips  of  Tantalus,  it  will  begin  to  run  off,  the  tubes  act- 
ing  in  the  manner  of  a  syphon,  and  carrying  off  the 
whole  of  the  water  into  the  lower  cavity,  which  ought 
to  have  in  its  side,  near  the  partition,  a  small  aperture 
for  allowing  the  air  which  it  contains  to  escape,  while 
the  water  supplies  its  place. 

This  machine  may  be  rendered  still  more  amusing  by 
constructing  the  small  figure  of  Tantalus  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  when  the  water  has  attained  its  utmost  height, 
it  shall  cause  the  head  of  the  figure  to  move,  so  diat  its 
lips  may  approach  the  fluid,  thus  representing  the  ges- 
tures of  Tantalus  endeavouring  to  catch  the  water  to 

quehch  his  thirst. 

,  • 

To  construct  a  vessel  tohich,  tvhiledandinguprightyreiaing 
the  liquor  pottred  into  it ;  but  if  inclined,  as  Jor  the 
purpose  of  drinking,  immediately  suffers  it  to  escape. 
Let  a  hole  be  pierced  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  the 
vessel  to  which  you  are  desirous  of  giving  this  proper- 
ty, and  insert  in  it  the  longer  branch  of  a  syphon,  the 
other  extremity  of  which  must  reach  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom, as  seen  fig.  28. ;  then  fill  the  vessel  with  any  li-Fig.28. 
quor  as  far  as  the  lower  side  of  the  bent  part  of  the  sy- 
phon ;  it  is  evident  that  when  inclined,  and  applied  to 
the  mouth,  this  movement  will  cause  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  rise  above  the  bending,  and  froin  the  nature 
of  the  syphon  the  liquor  will  begin  to  flow;  and  if  the 
vessel  is  not  restored  to  its  former  position,  will  conti- 
nue doing  so  till  it  .becomes  empty. 

This  artifice  might  be  concealed  by  means  of  a  dou- 
ble cup,  as  appears  at  fig.  29. ;  for  the  syphon  a  5  c,  p^g.  S9» 
placed  between  the  two  sides,  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect. If  the  vessel  be  properly  presented  to  the  person 
whom  you  are  desirous  of  deceiving,  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  apply  his  lips  to  the  side 
b,  the  summit  of  the  syphon,  the  inclination  of  the  li- 
quor will  cause  it  to  rise  above  that  summit,  and  it  will 
immediately  escape  at  c.  Those  persons,  however,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  artifice  will  apply  their  lips  to  the 
Other  8ide>  and  not  meet  with  the  same  disappointment. 

^     .      MMod 
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r«)retift-  Method  tf  etmsirueting  an  hydraulic  machine^  in  which 
^^^•"     a  bird  appears  to  drink  up  all  the  tvater  that  spouts  yip 
-.    .      throifgh  a  pipe,  and  Jails  into  a  basin^ 

W  Let  ABDC,  fig.  30.  be  a  vessel,  divided  into  two 

^'  *^  parts  by  an  horizontal  partition  EF;  and  let  the  upper, 
cavity  be  divided  into  two  parts  also  by  a  vertical  par* 
tition  GH.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the 
upper  cavity  BF,  and  the  lower  one  EC,  by  a  tube 
LM,  which  proceeds  from  the  lower  partition,  and  de- 
scends almost  to  the  bottom  DC.  A  similar  commu- 
nication  is  formed  between  the  lower  cavity  EC,  and 
the  upper  one  AG,  by  the  tube  IK,  which,  rising  from 
the  horizontal  partition  EF,  proceeds  nearly  to  the  top 
AB.  A  third  tube,  terminating  at  the  upper  extre- 
mity in  a  very  small  aperture,  descends  nearly  to  the 
partition  EF,  and  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  basin 
nS,  intended  to  receive  the  water  which  issues  from  it. 
Near  the  edge  of  this  basin  is  a  bird  with  its  bill  im- 
mersed in  it ;  and  through  the  bbdy  of  the  bird  passes 
ft  bent  syphon  QP,  the  aperture  of  which,  P,  is  much 
lower  than  the  aperture  Q.  Such  is  the  construction 
of  this  machine,  the  use  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Fill  the  two  upper  cavities  with  water  through  two 
holes  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  must  be  afterwards  shut.  It  may  be  easily 
seen  that  the  water  in  the  cavity  AG  ought  not  to  rise 
above  the  orifice  K  of  the  pipe  KI.  If  the  cock  adapt- 
ed to  the  pipe  LM  be  then  opened,  the  water  of  the 
upper  cavity  HF  will  flow  into  the  lower  cavity,  where 
it  will  compress  the  air,  and  make  it  pass  through  the 
pipe  KI  into  the  cavity  AG;  in  this  cavity  it  will 
compress  the  air  which  is  above  it,  and  the  air  press- 
ing upon  it,  will  force  it  to  spout  up  through  the  pipe 
KO,  from'  whence  it  will  fall  down  into  the  basin. 
*  But  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  flows  from  the 
cavity  BG,  into  the  lower  one,  the  air  will  become  ra- 
refied in  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity  ;  hence,  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  will  act  on  the  water  already 
poured  into  the  basin  through  the  orifice  O  of  the  as- 
cending pipe  NO,  the  water  will  flow  through  the  bent 
pipe  QSP,  into  the  same  cavity  BG ;  and  this  mo- 
lion,  when  once  est(ib)ished,  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  the  cavity  AG. 

Sect.  X,  .  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating 
-  to  Magnetism. 

kgnetic  •  The  attracting  and  repelling  power  of  the  opposite 
'*^*"**'  poles  of  a  magnet,  have* furnished  the  writers  on  scien- 
tific recreations  with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  ex- 
periments. In  our  treatise  on  Magnetism,  we  have 
selected  a  few  ofthese,  viz.  the  communicating  piece  of 
money  (Magnetism,  N®  39.);  the  magnetic  table  (N^ 
40.);  the  mysterious  watch  (N°  41.);  the  magnetic  dial 
JN^  42.) ;  and  the  divining  circles  (N^*  43.)  We  shall 
here  describe  a  few  other  interesting  experiments,  and 
refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  a  greater  variety  of 
these  amusements,  to  the  original  work  of  Ozanam  al-- 
rea^  mentioned  in  N^  3,  or  the  Rational  Recreations  of 
Dr  Hooper,  and  to  the  51st  part  of*  the  EncyclopSdie 
Methodique,  containing  Amusemens  dts  Sciences,  with 
_  ^e  plates  on  Amusemens  de  Physique,  in  the  42d  part 
e  dczte- of  ^^'8*331^  ^ork. 

The  dexterous  Painter^ 
Provide  two  snuU  boxes,  as  M  and  N  (fig»  31.)  four 
S 


inches  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  loag.  Let  tbe  Maf^oetic 
box  M  be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  N  two  ^irds  of  an  ^^^i"*^ 
inch.  They  must  both  open  with  hinges,  and  shut  with  * 
a  cla^.  Have  four  small  pieces  of  light  wood  (figs.  ' 
.32,  S3,  34,  35.)  of  the  same  size  with  the  inside  of  the  Fig.  S2,sj, 
box  M  (fig.  31.),  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  54, 35. 
In  each  of  these  let  there  be  a  groove,  as  AB,  EF, 
CD,  GH;  these  grooves  must  be  in  the  middle,  and  pa- 
rallel to  two  of  the  sides.  In  each  ofthese  grooves  place 
a  strong  artificial  magnet,  as  fig.  36.  The  poles  of 
these  magnets  must  be  properly  disposed  i%  ith  regard  to 
the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the  boards ;  as  is 
expressed  in  the  plate.  Cover  the  bars  with  paper  to 
prevent  their  being  seen ;  but  take  care,  in  pasting  it 
on,  not  to  wet  the  bars,  as  they  will  be  rusted,  and 
thus  their  virtue  will  be  considerably  impaired.  When 
yxHi  have  painted  such  subjects  as  you  choose,  you  may 
cover  them  with  a  very  thin  clear  glass.  At  tlie  centre 
of  the  box  N,  place  a  pivot,  (fig.  37.)  on  which  a  small 
circle  of  pasteboard  OPQR  (fig.  38.)  is  to  turn  quite 
free.  Under  this  must  be  a  touched  needle  S.  Divide 
this  circle  into  four  parts,  which  are  to  be  disposed  with 
regard  to  the  poles  of  the  needle,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
figure.  In  these  four  divisions  paint  the  same  subjects 
as  are  on  the  four  boards,  but  reduced  to  a  snialler 
com]>ass.  Cover  the  inside  of  the  top  of  this  box  with 
»  paper,  M,  (see  fig.  31.)  in  which  must  be  an  opening,  Fig.  51. 
D,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  box, 
that  you  may  perceive  successively,  the  four  small  pic* 
tares  on  the  pasteboard  cirde  just  mentioned.  This 
opening  is  to  serve  as  the  cloth  on  which  the  little  paint-^ 
er  is  supposed  to  draw  one  of  the  picltires.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  box  with  a  thin  glaiss.  Then  give  the  first 
box  to  any  person,  and  tell  him  to  place  any  one  of  the 
four  pictures  in  it  privately ;  and  when  he  has  closed 
it,  to  give  it  to  you,  then  place  the  other  box  over  it, 
when  the  moveable  circle,  with  the  needle,  will  turn^ 
till  it  comes  in  the  same  position  with  the  bar  in  the 
first  box.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  little  dexterous 
painter  has  already  copied  the  pictare  that  is  enclosed 
in  the  first  box. 


The  CyUndric  Oracle, 
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Provide  a  hollow  cylinder  about  six  inches  high,  and  CyUndric 
three  wide,  as  AB  (fig.  39.)  Its  cover  CD  must  beoncle. 
made  to  fix  on  in  any  position.  On  one  side  of  this  box  ^'S-  ^" 
or  cylinder,  let  there  be  a  gtoove,  nearly  of  the  same 
length  with  that  side ;  in  which  phice  a  small  steel  bar 
(fig.  40.)  that  is  strongly  impregnated,  with  the  north, 
pole  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  up- 
per side  of  the  cylinder  describe  a  circle,  and.  divide  it 
mto  ten  equal  parts,  in  which  are  to  be  wfitten  the- 
numbers  from  1  to  10,  as  is  expcessed  in  fig.  41 .  Place 
a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  this  circle,  and  have  ready  a 
niagnetic  needle.  Then  provide  a  bag  in  which  there 
are  several  divisions.  In  each  of  these  divisions  put  a 
number  of  papers,  on  which  the  same  or  similar  ques- 
tions are  to  be  written.  In  the  cylinder  put  several  di f- 
ferent  answers  to  each  question,  and  seal  them  up  in  the 
manner  of  small  letters.  On  each  of  these  letters  or 
answm  is  to  be  written  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  dial 
or  circle  at  the  top  of  the  box.  You  are  supposed  to 
.  know  the  number  of  answers  to  each  question.  Then 
effsr  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  bag,  (observing  which 
division  it  is)  to  any  persoi^  and  denre  tym  to  draw  one 
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M^nctlc  of  dieYap<^r'«    Next  ptft  the  top  on  the  cylinder,  with 

^AionsT    ^^*^  number  which  is  written  on  the  answer  directly 

>  over  the  bar.     Then  desire  the  person  who  drew  the 

*        <Iucdtion  to  observe  the  number  at  which  the  needle 

stands,  and  to  search  in  t)ie  box  for  a  paper  of  the  same 

number,  which  he  will  find  to  contain  the  answer.—- 

The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  offering  another 

'  -division  of  the  bag  to  the  same,  or  another  person; 

and  placing  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the  an*- 

Bwer  over  the  magnetic  bar,  proceeding  as  before. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  several  answers  to  the  same 
•question.  For  "example,  suppose  the  question  to  be> 
/*  it  propcr^/br  me  to  marry  ? 

Ans.  I.  While  you  are  young,  not  yet;  When  yoa 
are  old,  not  at  all. 

2.  Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

S.  No,  if  you  are  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with  yonr* 
self;  for  then  you  will  have  two  persons  to  quarrel  with. 

4'.  Yes,  if  you  are  sure  to  get  a  good  husband  (or 
wife),  for  that  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  life*  But  take 
care  you  are  sure. 

5.  No,  if  the  person  you  would  many  is  an  angel ; 

37       unless  you  would  be  content  to  live  with  the  devil. 

Theeii«         Fix  a  common  ewer,  as  A  (fig.  42.)  of  about  12 

^^^'^^      inches  high,  upon  a  square  stand  BC ;  on  one  side  of 

7^*48.     vhich  there  must  be  a  drawer  D,  of  about  four  inches 

square,  and  half  an  inch  deep.     In  the  ewer  place  a 

Kf.  43.     hollow  tin  cone  inverted,  as  AB  (fig.  43.)  of  about 

four  inches  and  a  half  diameter  at  top,  and  two  inches 

at  bottom ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ewer  there  must 

likewise  be  a  hole  of  two  indies  diameter. 

Upon  the  stu^d,  at  about  an  inch  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ewer,  and  directly  under  the  hole,  place 
a  small  convex  mirror  H,  of  such  convexity  that  a 
person's  visage,  when  viewed  in  it  at  about  15  inches 
distance,  may  not  appear  above  2^  inches  long. 

Upon  the  stand  likewise  at  the  point  I,  place  a  pivot 
of  liaff  an  inch  high,  on  which  must  be  fixed  a  touched 
needle  RQ,  inclosed  in  a  circle  of  very  thin  pasteboard 
Tig.  44.  OS  (fig.  44.)  of  five  inches  diameter.  Divide  tliis 
pasteboard  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which  draw  a 
small  circle;  and  in  thi^ce  of  these  circles  paint  a  head ; 
as  X,  y>  2»  the  dre^s  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  different; 
one,  for  example,  having  a  turban,  another  a  wig,  and 
the  other  a  woman's  cap.  Let  that  part  which  contains 
the  face  in  each  picture  be  cut  out,  and  let  the  fourth 
circle  be  entirely  cut  out,  fts  it  isexpressed  in  the  figure. 
You  must  observe,  that  the  poles  of  the  needle  are  to 
be  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  figures. 

Next  provide  four  sn^all  frames  of  wood  or  paste* 
board,  N°  1,  2,  3, 4,  each  «f  the  same^izetwith  the  in- 
side of  the  drawer.  On  these  frames  must  i>e  painted 
the  same  figures  as  on  the  circular  pasteboard,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  must  be  no  part  of  them  cut  oi|t. 
Behind  each  of  these  pictures  place  a  magnetic  l)ar,  in 
the  same  direction  as  is  expressed  in  the  figures ;  and 
cover  them  over  with  paper,  that  they  may  not  be  vi- 
sible. Matters  being  thus  prepared,  first  place  in  tlie 
drawer  the  frame  N^  4,  on  which  there  is  nothing 
painted.  Then  pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  into  the 
ewer,  and  desire  the  company  te  look  into  it,  a^ing 
them  if  they  see  their  own  figures  as  they  are.  .Then 
take  out  the  frame  N^  4,  and  give  the  three  others  to 
any  one,  desiring  him  to  choose  in  which  of  those  dres- 
ses  he  would  appear.    Then  put  the  frame  with  the 


dress  he  has  chosen  in  the  drawer,  and  a  monnenl  after,  Vap 
the  person  looking  into  the  ewer  will  see  his  own  face  ^^ 
surrounded  with  the  dress  of  that  picture.  For,  the 
pasteboard  circle  (divided  as  above  described,  into  four  ^ 
parts,  in  three  of  which  are  painted  the  same  figures 
as  on  three  of  the  boards,  and  the  fourth  lefl  blank) 
containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  four  boards  hav- 
ing each  a  concealed  magnet ;  therefore  when  one  of 
tliem  is  put  in  tlie  drawer  under  the  ewer,  the  circle 
will  correspond  to  the  position  of  that  magnet,  and  con^ 
sequently  the  person  looking  into  the  top  of  the  ewer 
will  see  his  own  face  surrounded  ivith  the  head  dress  of 
the  figure  in  the  drawer*  This  experiment,  well  per- 
formed, is  highly  entertaining.  As  the  pasteboard  cir- 
cle can  contain  only  three  heads,  you  may  have  several 
such  circles,  but  must  then  have  several  other  frames: 
and  the  ewer  must  be  made  to  takeoff  from  the  4staiid.      sB 

Provide  a  wooden  box,  about  13  inches  long  and  71V  ba 
inches  wide,  as  ABCD  (fig.  45.)  The  cover  of  this^^ 
box  should  be  as  thin  as  possible.  Have  six  small  ^ 
boxes  or  tablets,  about  an  inch  deep,  all  of  the  same  size 
and  form,  as  £,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  that  they  may  indiscri- 
minately go  into  similar  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of 
the  large  box.  In  each  of  these  tablets  is  to  be  placed 
a  small  magnetic  bar,  with  its  poles  disposed  as  express-  > 
ed  in  the  figure.  Cover  each  of  these  tablets  with  a 
thin  plate  of  one  of  the  six  following  metals,  viz.  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  pewter,,  and  lead.  Have  idso  a 
magnetic  perspective,  at  the  end  of  which  are  to  be 
two  circles,  one  divided  into  six  equat  parts,  and  the 
other  into  four  (as  in  fig.  46.),  from  the  centre  of  which 
there  must  be  drawn  an  index  N,  whose  point  is  to  be 
placed  to  the  north.  Therefore,  when  you  are  on  the 
side  CD  of  the  box,  and  hold  the  perspective  over  any 
one  of  the  tablets  that  are  placed  on  tlie  holes  £,  F,  G, 
so  that  the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  peqiendiculilr 
to  the  side  AB,  the  needle  in  the  perspective  will  have 
its  south  pole  directed  to  the  letter  that  denotes  tho 
metal  contained  in  that  tablet.  When  you  hold  the 
perspective  over  one  of  tlie  boxes  placed  in  the  holes 
H,  I,  K,  so  that  the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  per« 
pendicular  to  tlie  side  CD,  the  south  pole  of  the  needle 
will,  in  like  manner,  express  tlte  name  of  the  metal 
inclosed.  If  the  under  side  of  any  of  the  tablets  be 
turned  upwards,  the  needle  will  be  slower  in  its  mo- 
tion, on  account  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  bar. 
The  gold  and  silver  will  still  have  ihe  same  direction; 
but  the  four  other  metals  will  be  expressed  by  thelei- 
teis  on  Oie  interior  circle.  If  any  one  of  tlie  metals 
be  taken  awsiy,  the  needle  will  not  then  take  any  of 
•the  above  directions,  but  naturally  point  to  the  north; 
and  its  motion  will  l^e  much  slower.  Therefore,  give 
the  box  to  any  one,  and  leave  him  at  liber^  to  dis- 
pose all  the  tables  in  what  manner  and  with  what  side 
upwards  he  pleases,  and  even  to  take  any  of  them 
away.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  the  pers|)ective,  you  may 
tell  him  immediately  the  name  of  ^he  metal  on  each 
tablet,  and  of  that  which  he  has  taken  away.  9 

Construct  a  round  l>ox,  ILNM  (fig.  47.)»  of  eight  Tbe 04- 
or  nine  inclies  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.    On  its  "*^ 
bottom  fix  a  circle  of  pasteboard,  on  which  draw  the  ^^^ 
central  circle  A,  and  the  seven  surrounding  circles 
B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H.     Divide  the  central  circle  into 
seven  equal  parts  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD,  A£,  AF, 
AG,  AHy  which  must  pass  through  the  centres  of  the 
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;iw^  oAer  circles,  and  diTide  each  of  Uiem  into  tiro  equal 
^'^^  parts.  Then  divide  the  circumference  of  eacli'  of  these 
^  J  circles  into  14  equal  parts,  as  in  the  igure*>  Hare  also 
another  pasteboard  of  the  same  figure,  and  divided  in 
the  same  manner,  which  must  turn  freely  hi  the  box  by 
means  of  an  axis  placed  on  »  pivot,  one  end  of  which  is 
48. .  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  A  (see  fig.  48.)  On 
esch  of  the  seven  smaller  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  place  a  magnetic  bar,  .two  inches  long,  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  diameters  of  those  circles,  and 
their  poles  in  the  situation  expressed  in  the  figure.  There 
must  be  an  index  O  (fig.  48.)  like  that  of  the  hour 
hand  of  a  dial,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
central  circle,  and  by  which  the  pasteboard  circle  in 
the  box  may  be  turned  about.  There  must  also  be  a 
needle  P,  which  must  turn  freely  on  the  axis,  without 
moving  the  circular  pasteboard.  In  each  of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  central  circle  write  a  different  question ; 
and  in  another  circle,  divided  into  12  parts,  write  the 
names  of  the  12  months.  In  each  of  the  seven  circles 
write  two  answers  to  each  question,  observing  that 
there  must  be  but  seven  words  in  eadi  answer,  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  division  of  the  circle  G 
(fig.  47.),  which  is  opposite  to  the  first  question,  write 
the  first  word  of  the  first  answer.  In  the  second  division 
of  the  next  circle,  write  the  second  word,  and  so  on  t6 
the  last  word,  which  will  be  in  the  sevrnth  division  of 
the  seventh  circle. 

In  the  eighth  division  6f  the  first  cird«^  write  the 
first  word  of  the  second  answer ;  in  the  ninth  divnion  of 
the  second  circle^  write  the  second  word  of  the  same 
answer,  and  so  on  to  the  14th  division  of  the  seventh 
circle,  whicb  mus%  coaian  the  last  word  of  that  an- 
swer, llie  same  must  be  done  with  all  the  seven  ques- 
tions, andk  to  eacb  of  them  roust  be  assigned  two  an* 
swers,  the  words  of  which  must  be  dispersed  through 
the  aerea  circles;  At  the  centre  oFeacb  of  these  circles 
]riace  a  pivot»  and  have  two  magneted  needles,  the 
^  pointed  end  of  one  of  which  must  be  north,  and  the 
48^  ether  south,  QR  (fig.  48.)  Now,  the  index  of  the 
eentral  circle  being  directed  to  anyone  of  the  questions, 
if  you  place  one  of  the  two  magnetic  neediea  on  each  of 
the  seven  lesser  circles,  they  will  fi&  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  dir^tion  of  the  bars  on  the  correspondent 
eircles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  consequently  point 
to  the  seven  words  which  compose  the  answer.  If  yeu 
place  one  of  the  other  >needles  on  each  circle,  il  will^ 
point  to  the  words  that  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  the  first  answer ;  the  north  pole  being  in  the 
place  of  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  Therefore,  prer 
sent  this  planetarium  to  any  person,  and  desire  him  to 
choose  one  of  tlie  questions  there  written ;  and  then  set 
the  index  of  the  central  circle  to  that  question ;  putting 
ene  of  the  needles  oaeach  of  the  seven  circles,  turn  it 
about ;  and  when  they  all  settle,  they  will  point  to  the 
aeven  words  that  compose  the  answer*.  The  twaanswera 
may  be  one  fiivourable  and  the  other  unfavourable,  and. 
Ae  difierent  neetUes  wiU  serve  to  div^sify  the  answers- 
when  the  experiment  is  repeated. 

There  may  be  also  a  moveable  needle  to  place  against 
the  names  ei  the  months ;  and  when  the  party  has  fixed 
upon  a  questfon,  place  that  needle  against  the  month  in 
which  he  was  hem,  which  will  give  the  business  a  more 
mysterious  air.  On  the  centre  of  the  large  circle  ma^ 
tetbMffveefthe  sun ;.  and  on  eachef  the^aeveni 


ler  ctreles'one  ^  the  characters  otttte  prtncfpsf  planeft*  Magnctier 
This  experiment,  well  executed,  is  one  of  the  most  en-    ^^^^'' 
tertaining  produced  by  magnetism.  4 

Provide  a  box  XY  (fig.  49.),  18  inelies  long,  nine  ^ 
wide,  and  two  deep,  the  top  of  which  is  to  slide  off  and  Tbesagt-^ 
00  at  the  end  Y-  Towards  the  end  X,  describe  a  cir-  <>«><»  B^««n. 
cle  of  six  inches  diameter,  around  which  are  to  be  fixed  ^S-  ^ 
six  small  vases  of  wood  or  ivory,  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
high,  and  to  each  of  them  there  must  be  a  cover.  At 
the  end  Y  place  an  egg  B,  ot*  ivory  or  some  such  mate-^ 
rial,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  a  cover 
that  shuts  by  a  hinge,  and  fiaistens  with  a  spring.  It^ 
nimt  be  fixed  on  the  stand  C,  through  which,  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  and  the  part  of  the  box  di- 
rectly underneath,  there  is  a  hole  of  one*third  of  atv 
inch  diameter.  In  this  cavity  place  an  ivory  cylinder 
F,  that  can  move  freely,  and  which  rises  or  falls  bj^ 
means  of  the  spring  R.  You  must  have  a  thin  copper 
basin.  A,  of  six  inches  diameter,  which  iatobeplaced" 
on  tlie  centre  of  the  circle  next  X,  and  consequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  six  vases.  Let  a  proper  workman^ 
construct  the  movement  expressed  by  fig.  50.  which  is- 
composed  of  a  quadrant  G,  that  has  16  teeth,  and  is 
moveable  about  an  axis  in  the  stand  H,  that  has  an  el- 
bow, by  which  it  is  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  bor 
at  L.  To  the  quadrant  there  must  be  joined  the  straight 
piece  K.  The  horizontal  wheel  M  has  24  teeth^  and« 
IS  supported  by  the  piece  S,  which*  is  screwed^  to*  the 
end  of  the  box  next  ¥•  On  the  axis  of  this  wheeL 
place  a^brass  rod  OP,  five  inches  long ;  and  at  the  part 
O  phice  a  large  bar  or  horse  shoe,  of  a  semicircular  form» 
and  about  two  inches  and'a  half  diameter,  strongly  in>» 
pregnated.  The  steel  red  V,  takes  at  one  end  the; 
teeth  of  the  quadrant  G,  by  the  pinion  F,  and'  at  the' 
other  end  tlie  wheel  M,  by  the  perpendicular  wheel  N,- 
of  30  teeth  \  tlie  two  ends  of  this  rod  are  supported  by 
the  two  stands  tliat  hold  the  other  pieces.  Under  the 
piece  K,  that  joins  to  the  quadrant,  must  be  placed  the- 
luring  U,  by  which  it  is  raised,  and  pushes  up  the  cy-* 
linder  that  goes  through  the  stand  C  into  the  egg.  You- 
roust  also  Imve  six  srofdl  cases  as  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y. 
These  must  be  of  the  same  circumference  with  the  cylin-- 
der  in  tlie  stand,  and  round  at  their  extremities ;  their 
length  must  be  different,  that  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  egg,  and  the  lower  end  enters,  the  hole  in  which? 
is  the  cylinder,  they  may  thrust  it  down  more  or  less, 
when  the  top  of  the  egg  against  winch  they  press  is-las- 
tened  down ;  and  thereby  lower  the  bar  tliat  is  fixed  to- 
the  end  of  the  quadrant^  and  eonsequently  by  means  of  * 
the  pinion  Z  and  wheels  NM  turn  the  horse  shoe,  that  is- 
placed  upon  the  axis  of  the  last  wheel.  The  exact 
length  or  these^cases  oan  be  determined  by  trials  only ; 
hut  these  trials  may  be  made  with xound  pieces  of  wood^ 
In  each  ofthese  cases  place  a  different  qviestion,  writt^i 
on  a  slip^of  paper  and  rolled  up,  and  in  each  of  the  vases « 

Eut  the  answer  to*  one  of  the  questions ;  as  you  will 
now,  by  trials,  where  the  magnetic  bar  or  horseshoe, 
will  stop^.  Lastly,  Provide  a  small  figure  of  a  swan,  of 
cork  or  enamd,  in  which. fix  a  touched  needle,  of  the^ 
largest  size  ofthose  commonly  used  in  sewing.. 

Being  thus  prep^edf  offer  a^person-the  six  cases^  and . 
desire  liim  to  choose -any.  one  of  them^  and  conceal  the. 
rest,  or.  give  them  to  di^rent  persons.  He  is  then  to- 
open  his  case,  read  the  question  to  himseifi  and  return « 
Ae  case^  after  ^ej^dacing  the  question*.    Yeu  then  put« 
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Mocbftnre  the  case  ih  the  egg,  and  placing  the  awan  in  the  basin 
^UonsT    ^°  ^®  water,  you  tell  the  company  she  will  soon  disco- 
.  .    ,  ver  in  which  of  the  vases  the  answer' is  contained.  The 

same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  all  the  cases. 

Sect.  XL  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Mechanics* 

Mechanic  In  the  article  Mechanics,  we  have  described  some 
recreations,  of  the  lighter  experiments  by  which  the  principles  of 
that  science  are  illustrated,  and  have  explained  the  con- 
struction and  action  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  ma- 
chines. In  particular,  we  have  described  the  wipdmill 
at  N^  428. ;  several  carriages  that  are  capable  of  mov- 
ing without  horses,  at  Nos.  455,  456,  457,  and  458. ; 
a  carriage  that  cannot  be  overturned,  at  N^  459. ;  At- 
wood's  machine  for  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  accele- 
rated and  retarded  motion,  at  N®  460. ;  a  machine  for 
illustrating  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  at  467* ;  a  ma- 
chine for  illustrating  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal  force 
in  flattening  the  poles  of  the  earth,  at  468 ;  a  machine 
for  trying^the  strength  of  materials,  at  469. ;  a  machine 
in  which  all  the  mechanical  powers  are  united,  470. ; 
Fiddler's  balance  at  471* ;  an  improvement  in  the 
balance,  472. ;  a  machine  for  showing  the  composition 
of  forces,  at  473. ;  Smeaton's  machine  for  experiments 
on  windmill  sails,  at  474. ;  Smeaton's  machine  for  ex- 
periments on  rotatory  motion,  at  475. ;  Prony's  con- 
denser of  forces,  at  476. ;  a  portable  stone  crane  for 
loading  and  unloading  carts,  with  several  other  cranes, 
at  477,  478,  479,  480,  and  482. ;  Bramah's  jib  for 
cranes,  at  481. ;  the  common  worm-jack,  at  483. ;  a 
portable  loading  and  unloading  machine,  at  484. ;  Vau-. 
loue's  pile  engine,  at  485.  and  Bunce's  pile  engine  at 
486.  We  have  also,  in  the  articles  Androides  and 
Automaton,  described  several  ingenious  contrivances 
for  producing  various  animal  motions  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery,, or  what  is  commonly  called  clock-work,  espe- 
cially Mii  Vaucanson's  flute-player,  and  M.  Kempell's 
chess-player. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  first  present  our  read- 
ers with  a  few  mechanical  contrivances  that  may  pro- 
perly be  called  amusing ;  shall  give  the  substance  of  an 
ingenious  paper  on  the  philosophical  uses  of  a  common 
watch ;  and  shall  conclude  the  section  with  an  account 
of  Edgeworth's  Panqrganon^  or  universal  machine  for 
illustrating  the  eflect  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

43      To  support  a  pail,  of  toater  by  a  stick,  onlyi  one  half  x^f 
nhichf  or  lessj  rests  on  the  edge  of  a  table. 

Fig.  51.  Let  AB  (fig.  51.)  be  the  top. of  the  table,  and.  CD 
the  stick  tiiat  is  to  support  the.  bucket.  Convey  the 
handle  of  tlie  bucket  over.this  stick,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  rest  on  it  in  an  inclined  position,  as  IH,  and 
let  the  middle  of  the  bucket  be  a  litUe  within  the  edge  of 
the  table.  That  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fixed  in  this 
situation,  place  another  stick  as  GFE,  with  one  end,  G, 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  bucket  at  the  bottom, 
while  its  middle,  F,  rests  against  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  bucket  at  the  top,  and  its  other  extremity,  £,  rests 
against  the  first  stick  CD,  in  which  a  notch  should  be 
cut  to  retain  it.  By  these  means  the  bucket  will  re- 
main fixed  in  that  situation,  without  inclining  to  either 
side ;  and  if  not  already  fuU  of  water^  i%  may  be  filled 


with  safety,  for  its  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  ▼«-'  Mec! 
tical  line  passing  through  the  point  H,  which  meeta  ^ 
with  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  pail  is  io  the  same 
drcumstanoes  as  if  it  were  suspended  from  that  point       ' 
of  the  table  where  the  vertical  line  wouhl  meet  the 
edge.     It  is  also  evident  that -the  stick  cannot  slide 
along  the  table,,  nor  move  on  its  edge,  without  raising 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bucket,  and  of  the  watar 
which  it  contains'.     The  heavier  it  is,  therefore,  the 
more  stable  will  be  its  position. 

According  to  this  principle,  various  other  tricks  of 
the  same  kind,  which  are  generally  proposed  in  books 
on  mechanics,  may  be  performed.  For  example,  pro- 
vide a  bent  hook  DGF,  as  seen  at  the  opposiu  end  of 
the  same  figure,  and  insert  the  part,  FD,  in  the  pipe  of 
a  key  at  D,  which  must  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  ta- 
ble :  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hoQk  suspend  a  weight 
G,  and  dispose  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
vertical  line  GD  may  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of  the 
table.  When. this  arrangement  has  been  made,  the 
weight  will  not  fall ;  and  the  case  will  be  the  same  with 
the  key,  which,  had  it  been  placed  alone  in  that  situa-^ 
tfon,  would  perhaps  have  fallen ;  and  this  resolves  the 
fioUowing  mechanical  problem,  pro{)osed  in  the  form  of 
a  paradox :  A  body  having  a  tendency  to  Jail  by  its  onm 
freight ^  htma  to  prevent  itjrom Jailing,  iy  adding  to  it  a 
vmght  an  the  same  side  on  vohich  it  tends  toJaU.  ^  ■ 

To  construct*  a  Jagure  tvUch,  tvithout-  any  counterpoise, 
shaU  always  raise-  itself  upright^  and  preserve  or  re^i 
gain  that  position,  however  it  may  be  disktrhed* 

Jjet  a  figure,  resembling  a  man,  ape,  &c.  be  fonned  ^ 
of  some  very  light  substance,  anch  as  the  pith  of  elder, 
which  is  soft;  and  can  edddly  be  cut  itito^ any  required 
figure.  Then  provide  a  hemispheric^  base  of  aomeveiy  •<' 
heavy  substance,  such  as  lead.  The  half  of  a  leadea 
bullet  made  very  smooth  oh  the  convex  part  will  be 
very  proper  for  this  purpose,  if  now  the  figure  be  ce«> 
mented  to  the  plain  part  of  this  hemisphere  ;  in  what^ 
ever  position  it  may  be  placed  it  will  rise  upright  aa 
soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself;  for  the  cehtre  of  gravity  of 
its  hemispherical  base  bein^in  the  axis,  ten^  ta  -ap^ 
proach  the  horizontal  phun  as  much  9m  possible.  Thia 
It  cannot  attain  till  the  axis  becoimes  perpendicubr  io 
the  horizon ;  but  as  the  small  figure,  on  account  of  the 
disproportion  between  its  weight  and  that  of  the'base, 
scarcely  deranges  the  latter  from  its. place,  the  nataral 
perpendicularity  of  the  axis  is  easily  regained  in  all 
positions. 

According  to  this  principle  were  constructed  the 
small  figures  called  Prussians,  which  sonie  yeiirragcy 
constituted  one  of  the  aniusements  of  young  peo{de^ 
They  were  formed  into  battaliotis,  and  being  made  ta 
fall  down  by  drawing  a  ^od  over  them,']miBedilltely  • 
started  up  again  as  soon  as  it  was  removed.     On  the^  ' 
sanie  principle  screens  have  been  constructed,  so  as  t»'  ^ 
rise  of  theitoselves  when  thty  happen  to  be  threwtf 
down.  . .  • 

To  make  a  body  ascend  along  an  inclined  plane  in  const'    ^ 
quence  of  its  own  gravity. 

Let  a  body  be  constructed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  somel^^ 
mieh  material^  coaasting  of  twae^puJ  right  cooes^iiiited  ^ 
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nfc  l,y  theJf  baseg,  as  EF  (fig.  52.) ;  and  let  two  straijght, 
*~  flat,  smooth  rulers^  as  AB,  CD,  be  so  placed  as  to  join 
^  itt  an  angle  at  the  extremities  A,  C,  and  diverge  to- 
wards BD,  where  they  must  be  a  little  elevated,  so 
that  their  edges  may  form  t  gently  inclined  plane.  If 
now  the  double  cone  be  plat;ed  on  the  inclining  edges, 
pretty  near  the  angle,  it  will  roll  towards  the  elevated 
ends  of  the  rulets,  and  thus  appear  to  ascend ;  for  the 
parts  of  the  Cone  that  rest  on  the  rulers,  growing  smaller 
as  they  go  over  a  larger  onening,  and  thus  letting  down 
the  larger  part  of  the  bouy,  the  centre  of  gravity  de- 
#cend8,  though  the  whde  body  seems  to  rise  along  the 
inclined  plane. 

.  Tt>  insure  the  success  of  this  experiment,  care  must 
be  taken  that  tlie  height  of  the  elevated  ends  of  the 
rulers  be  less  than  the  radius  of  the  circle  forming  tlie 
base  of  the  cones. 

Explanation  of  the  upright  Ponlion  preserved  in  a  Top 
or  Tee^totum  tohiU  it  is  revolving. 

This  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force, 
which  teaches  us  that  a  body  cannot  move  in  a  circular 
direction,  without  making  an  efibrt  to  fly  off  from  the 
centre ;  so  if  it  be  confined  by  a  string  made  fast  in  that 
centre,  it  will  stretch  the  string  in  proportion  as  the  cir- 
cular motion  is  more  rapid.  See  Dynamics.  It  is  this 
centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  top  or  tee-totum 
that  preserves  it  in  an  upright  position.  The  instrument 
being  in  motion,  all  its  parts  tend  to  fly  off  from  the 
axis,  and  that  with  greater  force  the  more  rapid  the  re- 
volution. Hence  it  follows  that  these  parts  are  like  so 
many  powers  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  As,  however,  they  are  all. equal,  and  pass  ra- 
pidly round  by  the  rotation,  the  instrument  must  be  in 
equuibrio  on  itspoint  of  support,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  on  which  it  turns.  The  motion  is  gradually  im- 
peded by  the  friction  of  the  axis  against  &e  surface  on 
which  it  moves ;  and  we  find  that  the  instrument  re- 
volves for  a  longer  time,  in  proportion  as  this  friction  is 
avoided  by  rendering  very  smooth  the  surfaces  of  the 
axis,  and  the  plane  on  which  it  moves, 
iplil-  Tliere  are  many  observations  and  experiments  in  dif- 
■  of  ferent  departments  of  science,  the  accuracy  of  which  de- 
^^^  pends  greatly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  on  the  accu- 
rate measurement  of  minute  portions  of  time ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound, 
tlie  nature  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies,  the  measure 
of  the  sun's  diameter,  the  distance  of  two  contiguous,  or 
at  least  apparently  contiguous,  heavenly  bodies  taken 
at  their  passage  over  the  meridian,  and -the  distance  of 
places  from  the  difiercnce  of  the  velocity,  of  light  and 
sound.  A  pendulum  for  swinging  seconds  has  usually 
been  employed  for  these  and  siaoular  purposes,  and  in  an 
observatory  is  found  to  be  very  convenient ;  but  a  watch, 
by  being  more  portable,  is  calculated  to  be  more  gene- 
ral in  its  application,,  and  will  measure  smaller  portions 
of  timethan  any  other  instrument  that  has  been  invent- 
ed. Besidesyitpossesses  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
ia^l  situations  itsheats  may  be  counted  by  the  ear,  at 
Ihe  same  time  that  the  object  of  pbservation  is  viewed 
by  the  eye*  'SO  that  no  loss  is  incurred,  as  must  inevi- 
t^ly  happen,  when  the  eye  is  used  to  view  both  the 
object  ana  pendulum  in  succession,  should  this  latter  be 
ever  so  quick.  .  But  it  wiU  be  objected  here,  that  few 
yHt-XVIII.  Partll. 


watches  measure  time  accurotdy,  and  that,  fr#m  the  MccYiftni» 
different  constructions  of  watches,  the  times  corre-    ^*5^«*- 
sponding  to  their  beats  vary  in  a  very  cohstdcraUlc  de-     *'^"*'  ^ 
gree.     We  allow  these  objections  to  be  true,  and  con- 
ceive that  to  them  the  rieason  may  be  attributed,  why 
the  beat  of  a  watch  is  not  generally  applied  as  (he  mea- 
sure of  the  lowest  denomination  of  subdivisions  of  time. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  obviate  tliese  objec- 
tions, by  showing  how  any  tolerably  good  watch,  what- 
ever be  its  construction,  may  be  applied  with  advaa- 
tage  to  many  philosophical  purposes. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  consider,  that  the  por- 
tions of  time  which  we  propose  to  measure  by  a  watch 
are  small,  and  those  to  be  counted  not  by  a  second-hand, 
as  is  the  custom  with  medical  men,  but  altogether  by  the 
beats :  in  which  case,  if  the  watch  be  not  liable  to  lose 
or  gain  time  considerably  in  a  day,  the  error  in  the  rate 
of  going  will  be  extremely  minute  in  the  time  corre- 
sponding to  any  number  of*  beats  that  the  memory  pan 
retain,  or  that  the  purposes  to  which  we  propose  the 
application  to  be  made  will  require ;  and  even  if  tho 
error  in  the  rate  of  going  be  consideral)te,  so  as  to  a- 
mount  to  several  minutes  in  a  day,  as  it  is  uniform,  it 
may  easily  be  allowed  for  by  a  correction.  Thus,  if  the 
error  were  five  minutes  per  day,  the  allowance  would 
be  upwards  of  -y^th  part.  Hence  the  first  objection, 
which  relates  to  the  error  occasioned  by  the  rate  of  go- 
ing of  any  watch,  will  constitute  no  real  obstacle  to  its 
application  in  the  ascertaining- of  small  portions  of4ime» 
provided  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  be  avoided  at 
the  time  of  using  it ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
rate  of  going  be  estimated  when  the  temperature  is  the 
same,  as  when  the  watch  is  used  for  philosophical  pur- 
poses ;  so  that  if  it  is  usually  worn  in  the  pocket,  it 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  to  the  ear,  but  if  it  be  hang- 
ing in  a  room  or  in  the  open  air  where  the  rate  of  going 
is  ascertained,  it  must  be  hung  near  the  ear,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  where  any  observation  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  it. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  which  appliesto  ihe  varia* 
tionin  the  lengths  ot  the  beats  of  two  different  watches, 
owing  to  the  difierence  of  their  constructions,  though 
they  indicate  hours  and  minutes  alike,  it  may-  be  very 
readily. removed.  All  common  watches  have  the  same 
number  of  wheels  and  pinions,  which  are  known  by  the 
same  names,  and  placed,  no  matter  how  variously,  so  as 
to  act  together  without  interruption ;  but  all  watchci^ 
have  not  Uieir  corresponding  wheels  and  pinions  divided 
into  the  same  nuinber  of  teeth  and  spaces  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  beats  of  different  watches  dj/Set 
from  each  other.  As  the  rate  of  going  of  a  watch  is 
regulated  by  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  spring, 
without  any  regard  being  had  to  the  numbers  which 
compose  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions,  a  great  la- 
titude is  allovi:able  in  the  calculation  of  those  numbers ; 
of  which  the  different  makers  avail  themselves  according 
as  the  numbers  on  the  engines  Ihey  use  for  cuttipj;  the 
teeth  require ;  but  whatever  the  numbers  maybe  of 
which  the  wheel-work  consists,  if  we  divide  double  the 
product  of  all  the  wheels^  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
crown  wheel  inclusively,  by  the  product  of  a//  the  pi- 
nions with  which  they  act,  the  quotient  will  invariably 
be  the  number  of  beats  t>f  the  watch  in  question  in  one 
hour ;  and  again,  if  we  divide  this  quotient  by  3600, 
tbe^number  of  seconds  in  an  houri  this  latter  (pxotient 

t     4B  ^.     win    J 
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Mechsnic  will  be  the  number  of  bents  in  every  gecond>  which  tniry 
Recrea*    |,q  carried  to  any  number  of  places  in  decimals,  and  be 
copied  upon  tlie  watch-paper  for  inspection  whenever 
it  may  be  wanted. 

When  any  particular  watch  is  cleaned,  the  workman 
may  be  directed  to  count,  and  return  in  writing,  the 
numbers  of  tlie  centre  wheel,  the  third  wheel,  the  con- 
trate  wheel,  and  the  crown  (balance)  wheel,  and  also 
of  tlie  three  pinions  which  they  actuate,  respectively, 
from  which  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  a  beat  is  ea- 
sily made  by  the  rule  just  given,  and,  when  once  made, 
will  apply  in  all  instances  where  that  individual  watch 
is  used.     It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the' wheels  and  pinions  which  constitute  the 
dial  work,  or  of  the  great  wheel  and  pinion  with  which 
it  acts ;  the  use  of  the  former  of  these  Is  only  to  make 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  revolve  in  their  respective 
times,  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  in  all  watches ; 
and  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  great  wheel  and  its  pinion, 
is  to  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  spi- 
rals on  the  fusee,  the  number  of  hours  that  the  watch 
shall  continue  to  go,  at  one  winding  up  of  the  chain 
round  the  barrel  of  Uie  mainspring.     All  these  wheels 
and  pinions,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  unne- 
cessary to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  calculating  the 
beats  per  hour.    The  reason  why  double  the  product  of 
ike  wheels  specified  is  taken  in  the  calculation  is,  that 
•ne  tooUi  of  the  crown  wheel  completely  escapes  the 
palats  at  every  two  beats  or  vibrations  of  the  balance. 
A  few  exampleiB  of  the  numbers  exhibited  ui  the 
wheels  of  some  common  watches  will  render  the  gene- 
ital  rule  which  we  have  laid  down  more  intelligible. 
We  shall  take  four  examples,  the  first  expressing  the 
Bumbers  of  a  common  watch,  as  given  by  Mr  Emmer- 
son.  In  this  watch  the  centre  wheel  contained  54  teeth, 
its.  pinion  6  teeth ;  the  third  wheel  48  teeth,  its  pinion 
6 ;  the  contrate  wheel  48  teeth,  and  its  pinion  6 ;  the 
crowQ  wheel  15  teeth,  besides  2  palats.    Now,  we  have 
54  X  48  X  48  X  15  X  2=3732480  for  double  the  pro- 
duct of  the  specified  wheels,  and  6  X  6  X  6=216  for 

3732480 
the  product  of  the  specified  pinions ;  also  -       —  = 

17280  are  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour :  accordingly 
Mr  Emmerson  says  that  this  watch  makes  about  4.75 
beats  in  a  second.    The  number  of  spirals  on  the  fusee 

48 
IS  7  ;  therefore  ?  X  t^  =^^>  ^^^  number  of  hours  that 

the  watch  will  go  at  one  winding  up :  likewise  the  dial 

work  t2  X  11=  ^T^  =  12  shews  that  whilst  the  first 

driving  pinion  of  10  goes  12  times  round,  the  last  wheel 
of  36  goes  only  once ;  whence  the  angular  velocity  of 
two  hands  carried  by  their  hollow  asdes  are  to  each 
«ther  as  12  to  1.     . 

In  a  second  example  the  numbers  in  the  calculation 
of  beats  per  second  will  be  as  follows,  60  X  60  X  60  X 
13x2  =  5616000=  double  the  product  of  the  wheels, 
and  8x8X6= 384,  the  product  of  the  pinions ;  then 

^^^^  =  14625  =  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour, 

14625 
and  ^^^^  =  4.0625,  the  number  of  beats  per  second. 
3600 
In  a  third  watch  the  numbers  require  the  following 
calculation,  54  X  52  X  52  X  IS  X  2s3796416»fi»rdou- 


ble  the  product  of  the  wheels,  and  6  X  6  X  6  =  216,  the  Vt6 

3796416  ^^ 

product  of  the  pinions :  therefore  ■  ^    ■ —  =:  17576,     «» 

the  beats  in  an  hour,  and  ^^^  =  4.882,  beats  per  se- 


cond. 


3600 


In  a  fourth,  56  X  51  X  50x  18  X  2  =  37 12800, dou- 
ble the  product  of  the  wheels,  and6  X  6  X  6  =  216,  the 

g*7 1 9800 

product  of  the  pinions,  consequently     '  give^ 

17188  beats  in  an  hour,  which,  divided  by  3600,  gives 
4.7746  for  the  heats  per  second. 

It  remains  now  to  adduce  an  example  or  two  of  the 
mode  of  applying  the  beats  of  a  watch  to  philosophicel 
purposes. 

For  one  example  let  us  suppose  with  Dr  Hersdiel, 
that  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  how  the  angle  between  two  stars, 
very  near  to  each  other,  varies  in  opposite  parts  of  the 
year.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  an  angle  of  this 
kind,  where  an  accurate  micrometer  is  wanting,  let  a 
telescope  that  has  cross  wires  be  directed  to  the  stars 
when  passing  the  meridian,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
upright  wire  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
let  it  remain  unmoved  as  soon  as  the  former  of  the  two 
stars  is  just  coming  into  the  field  of  view  ;  then  fixing 
the  eye  to  the  telescope  and  the  watch  to  the  ear,  re- 
peat the  word  one  alons  with  every  beat  of  the  watch 
before  the  star  is  arrived  at  the  perpendicular  hair,  until 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  it,  from  which  beat  go  on  ftw, 
three,  Jovr,  ire.  putting  down  a  finger  of  either  hand 
at  every  twenty  tUl  the  second  star  is  seen  in  the  same 
situation  that  the  leading  one  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  counting ;  then,  these  beats  divided 
by  the  beats  per  second,  marked  on  the  watch-paper, 
will  give  the  exact  number  of  uncorrected  seconds,  by 
which  the  following  star  passes  later  over  the  meridian 
than  the  leading  one.  When  these  seconds  and  parts . 
of  a  second  are  ascertained,  we  have  the  following  ana* 
logy  for  determining  the  angle,  which  includes  also  the 
correction,  namely,—^  23«»  56'  4",  098  (the  length  of 
a  sidereal  rotation  of  the  earth),  plus  or  minds  the  daflj 
error  in  the  rate  of  going,  are  to  360'' ;  so  is  the  num- 
ber of  observed  seconds  of  time,  to  the  quantity  of  tbt 
horizontal  angle  required.  The  watch  is  here  supposed 
to  be  regulated  to  show  solai-  time ;  but  if  it  should  be 
regulated  exactly  for  sidereal  time,  instead  of  2S^  56^ 
4"  098,  we  must  use  exactly  24  hours  in  the  analog^r. 

As  a  second  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  ascertain 
the  distance  of  the  nearer  of  two  electrified  clouds  from 
an  observer  when  there  are  successive  peals  of  thunder 
to  be  heard :  a  little  tim^  before  the  expected  repetition 
of  a  flash  of  lightning  place  the  watch  at  die  ear,  and 
commence  the  numbering  of  the  beats  at  the  instant 
the  flash  is  seen,  as  before  directed,  and  take  care  to 
cease  with  the  beginning  of  the  report.  Then  the  beats 
converted  into  seconds,  with  the  proportional  part  of  the 
daily  error  added  or  subtracted,  will  give  the  difierence 
of  time  taken  up  by  the  motion  of  the  light  and  sound* 
If,  lastly,  we  suppose  light  to  be  instantaneous  at  smaD 
distances,  the  distance  of  the  nearer  cloud  will  be  hid 
by  multiplying  the  distance  that  sound  b  known  to  past 
through  in  a  second  by  the  number  of  observed  secwb 
obtained  from  the  beats  diat  were  counted. 
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i*Blc      Many  more  Instances  migbt  be  pointed  oat,  in  which 

'••^   the  beats  of  a  good  watch  would  be  extremely  senrice^ 

.,  able  hi  the  practical  branches  of  philosophy ;  but  the 

occurrence  of  such  instances  will  always  point  out  the 

propriety  of  the  application,  when  it  b  once  known  and 

practised. 

We  shall  therefore  mention  only  one  further  advan* 
tage  which  seems  peculiar  to  this  mode  of  counting  a 
limited  number  of  seconds  by  a  watch,  namely,  that  it 
is  free  from  any  error  which  might  arise  ^m  the  gra« 
duations  of  a  dial-plate,  or  unequal  divisions  in  the  teeth 
of  wheels  and  pinions,  where  the  seconds  are  counted 
by  a  hand. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  method  of  measuring  small 
portions  of  time  accurately,  it  b  desirable  that  a  watch 
be  constructed  so  as  to  make  an  exact  number  of  beats 
per  second  without  a  fraction,  for  then  the  reduction  of 
beats  into  seconds  would  be  more  readily  made.  With 
the  view  of  promoting  this  object,  Mr  William  Pearson 
has  calculated  numbers  for  a  watch,  which  will  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and  which,  as  they  are  equally  prac* 
ticable  with  those  in  use,  we  shall  here  insert.  By  the 
method  of  arrangement  already  given,  the  numbers  pro- 
per for  such  a  watch,  as  will  indicate  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  by  three  hands,  and  also  make  just  four 
keats  per  second,  will  stand  thus,  viz. 
50  great  wheel 
10--^60  centre  wheel 
8 — 64  third  wheel 

8-^8  contrate  wheel 
6— -15  crown  wheel 
2  palats. 
Dial  woilc  as  usual. 
Six  spirals  on  the  fusee — to  go  SO  hours. 

By  the  preceding  general  rule  for  ascertajning  the 
beats  per  second  in  any  watch,  the  calculation  of  these 
numbers  will  be  thus  :60x64X48xl5x  2=:5529600, 

«iid8x8X63384;  then ^^||^s  14400 the beaU 

14100 
in  an  hour,  and  =  4  exactly,  for  the  beats  per 

aeoond ;  which  agreement  with  the  rule  is  a  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  numbers. 

Before  we  co*.clude  this  subject,  we  may  caution  me- 
dical gentlemen  against  an  imposition  which  is  practised 
^  by  some  Watohmsikera  in  tlie  sale  of  watches  with  second 
hands.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  some  of  these 
workmen  to  put  a  second  hand  with  a  stop  and  an  ap- 
propriate face  to  a  watcl),  the  wheel  work  of  which  i^ 
not  calculated  for  indicating  seconds.  The  second 
walch,  the  numbe»  of  which  are  set  down  a  little 
above,  was  of  tliis  kind.  In  this  watch  that  part  of  the 
train  which  lay  between  the  axle  of  the  centre  wheel 
and  that  of  the  contrate  wheel  on  which  the  hands  are 

60     60 
placed,  viz.  "o"  X-g-i=  to  only  56.25,  instead  of  60,  so 

that  Sf  seconds  are  deficient  in  every  minute,  a  defi- 
ciency which  in  16  minutes  is  equal  to  a  whole  revolu- 
tion of  the  second  hand.  * 

For  thepurposeof  bringingto  our  assistance  the  sense 
<^  feeling,  in  teachrog  the  use  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
Mr  Edgeworth  has  constructed  thefollowiugapparatus, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  panarganon. 

It  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts,  a  frame  for 
3 


Si- 
mr, 

6 


containing  the  moving  machinery,  and  a  eapttan  or  Mechwiie 
windlass  erected  on  a  sill  or  plank  that  is  sunlc  a  few  ^f*^'^** 
inches  into  the  ground.  By  these  means,  and  by  braces  >  ^°"*'^ 
or  props,  the  frame  is  rendered  steady.  The  cross  rail 
or  transom  is  strengthened  by  braces,  and  a  Mng^post  to 
make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capstan  consists  of 
an  upright  shafV,  on  which  are  fixed  two  drums  (about 
either  of  which  a  rope  may  be  wound),  and  two  arms 
or  levers,  by  which  the  capstan  may  be  turned  round. 
There  is  also  an  iron  screw  fixed  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft,  to  show  the  properties  of  the  screwas  a  me- 
chanic power.  The  rope  which  goes  round  the  drum, 
passes  over  one  of  the  puUejrs  near  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  below  another  pulley  near  the  bottom.  As  twa 
drums  of  different  sizes  are  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  upright  roller,  for  conducting  the  rope  to  the 
pulleys  in  a  proper  direction,  when  either  of  the  drums 
is  used.  Near  the  frame,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  rope  runs,  is  made  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards^ 
one  board  in  breadth  and  20  or  SO  feet  long,  on  which 
a  small  sledge  loaded  with  different  weights  may  be 
drawn. 

Fig.  53.  represents  the  principal  parts  of  this  appa-  Fig.  S9. 
ratus.  FF,  the  frame ;  6,  by  braces  to  keep  the  frame 
steady:  a,  a,  a,  angular  braces,  and  a  king  post  to 
strengthen  the  transom;  S,around  taper  shaft,  strength- 
ened above  and  below  the  mortises,  through  which 
the  levers  pass,  with  iron  hoops;  L  d^  two  arms  or  le- 
vers by  which  the  shaft,  &c.  are  to  be  moved  round; 
DD,  the  drums,  which  are  of  different  ctrcumfei^n- 
ces;  R,  the  roller  to  conduct  the  rope ;  P,  the  pulley, 
round  which  the  rope  passes  to  the  uirger  drum ;  P  % 
another  pulley  to  answer  to  the  smaller  drum ;  P3» 
A  pulley  through  wblcb  the  rope  passes  when  experi- 
ments are  made  with  levers,  &c. ;  P  4,  another  pullet 
through  which  the  rope  passes  wh<ni  the  sledge  (^ 
used ;  R  0,  the  road  of  deal  boards  for  the  sledge  to 
move  on ;  S  /,  the  sledge  wkb  pieces  of  hard  wood  at- 
tached to  it  to  guide  it  oii  the  toad.  ^ 

As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  die  force  of  men  Uaes  of  tha 
or  children,  and  as  this  force  varies,  not  only  with  the  pMiorgn- 
strength  and  weights  of  each  indhridnal,  but  also  accord-  ^^^"^ 
ing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  strength  or 
weight  is  applied,  we  must  in  the  first  place  establish 
one  determinate  mode  of  applying  human  force  to  the 
machine,  as  well  as  a  method  of  determining  the  rela- 
thre  force  of  each  individual,  whose  strength  is  employ.  '     ^ 
ed  in  setting  it  in  motion. 

1.  To  estimate  the  force  mth  xMch  a  person  can  dram 
horizontal^  by  a  rope  oner  his  shoulder. 

Hang  a  common  long  scale-beam  ( without  scales  or  i% 
ohains)  from' the  top  or  transom  of  the  frame,  so  that 
one  end  of  it  may  come  withm  an  inch  of  one  side  or 
post  of  the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  m£  the 
scale-beam,  where  the  challna  or  die  scale  are  usually 
hung,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P5,  which  is 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground;  let  the  person  pull 
this  rope  from  i  towards  2,  turning  his  back  to  the 
machine,  and  pulling  the  rope  over  his  shoulder  {f^g. 
58.)  As  the  pulley  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  Fig*  ^ 
low  to  permit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  Uie  person  who 
pulls  it  should  be  placed  10  or  15  fbet  from  the  ma^ 
chine,  which  will  lessen  the  angular  direcdon  of  the 
cord,  and  thus  diminish  the  inaccuracy  of  thee^peri- 
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Hang  wcieiiU  to  the  other  end.of.  the  scale- 

^^^^      beann»  till  the  pef«on  who  jjulla  can  hut  jiist  walk  for- 

v^.,  ^'  _•  ward^  puUintf  fairly  without  knocking  his  feet  against 

any  thing.     This  weight  will  es^tunate  the  force  with 

which  the  person  con  draw  horizontally  by  a  rope  over 

1m8  shoulder. 

Let  a  child  who  tries  this,  walk  on  the  board  with 
dry  shoes ;  let  him  afterwards  chalk  his  shoes,  and  then 
try  it  with  his  shoes  soaped;  He  will  find  that  he  can 
pull  with  di&erent  degrees  of  force  in  these  different 
circumstances.  VVJion  he  makes  the  following  experi- 
mentst  however,  let  his  shoes  be  always  dry,  that  he 
may.^ways^exert  the  same  degree  of  force. 

49      2i  To  shew  ihejbrce  ofihe  three  different  kinds  qf  Levers. 

¥]g.54,55.  The  lever  L(fig.^4«)  is  passed  through  a  socket 
(fig.  BS' )  in  which  it  can  be  shifted  from  one  of  its  ends 
towards  the  other,  sa  that  it  may  be  fastened  at  any 
place  by  the  screw  of  the  socket.  This  socket  has  two 
gudgeons,  upon  which  both  the  socket  and  the  lever 
which  it  contains  can  turn.  The  socket  and  its  gud- 
geons can  be  lifted  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  plays, 
between  the  rails  RK  (iig.  M.),  and  may  be  put  into 
other  holes  at  RR,  (  fig.  57-  )• 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over  the  person's  shoulder 
to  the  end  T,  of  the  lever  L.  Loop  another  rope  to 
the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and  let  the  person  pull  as 
before.  Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  per- 
son must  walk  in  a  direction  contrary  tothat  in  which, 
he  walked  before,  viz.  from  1  towards.  S  (fig.  53.) » 
The  height  to  which  the  weight  ascends,  and  the  di* 
stance  to  which.the  person  advances,  should  be  carefuU 
ly  marked  and  measured;  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
he  can  raise  the  weight  to  the  same  height,  advancing 
through  the  same  space  as  in  the  fosmer  experiment* 
In  this  case,  as  bota  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through 
equal  spaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  direction  of 
the  motion,,  and  added  no  mechanical  power  to  the 
direct  strength  of  the  person. 

3.  Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremityJn  the  socket ;  the 
middle  of  the  lever  will  now  be  opposite  to  the  pulley 

1\g,S6^  (fig«.  56.)  ;  hook  to  it  the  rope  that  goes  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  and  fasten  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  the 
rope  by  which  the  person  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind,  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  me- 
chanics ;  in  using  which,  the  resistance  is  placed  bettoeen 
the  centre  of  nuUion  orjulcrum  and  the  moving  power. 
He  will  now  raise  double  the  weight  that  he  did  in  ex.- 
periment  2.  and  he  will  advance  through  double  the 
space. 

4.  Shift  the  lever,  and  the  socket  which  forms  the 
axis,  (without  shifting  the  lever  from  the  place  in  which 
it  was  in  the  sooket  in  the  last  experiment)  to  the  boles 

Slg.57.  that  are  prepared  for  it  at  RR,  (fig.  57.  >.  The  free 
end  of  the  lever  E  will  now  be  opposite  to  the  rope, 
and  to  the  pulley- (-over  which  the  rope  comes  from  the 
scale  beam);. .  Hook  this  rope  to  it,  and  hook  the  rope 
by  which  the  person  pnlh  to  the  middle  of  the  lever. 
The  effect  will  now  be  difierentfrem  whatsit  was  in  the 
last  two  .experiments  ;  the  person  will  advance^  only 
half  as  far,  and  will  raise  only  half  as  mucb  weight  as 
before.     This  is  called  a  lever  of  the  third  kind. 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at  plea-* 
sure,  Increasing  or  diminishing  the  mechanical  advan- 
lage^  JO  as  to  balance  the  power  and  thexesistancei  to 


;;':^'*^ 


accustom  the  learners  to  calculate  ilierdatiOD  between  Ued 
the  power  and  the  effect  in  different  circuinstances,  al-  ^ 
ways  pointing  out  tliat  whatever  excess  there  is  in  the  ^ 
power,  or  in  the  resistance,  is  always  compensated  '^^ 
by  the  difference  of  space  through  which  the  power 
passes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned  are  suf- 
ficiently satiirfactory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the  immediate  re*i 
lation  between  the  power  and  the  resisUnce;  but  the 
different  spaces  through  which  the  power  and  the  resist* 
ance  move  when  one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  ob- 
vious, unless  they  pass  through  much  larger  spaces  than 
levers  will  permit. 

5.^  To  show  the  different  space  through  vshich  the  power  59 
and  resistance  move  in  different  circumstances. 
Place  the  sledge  on  the  farthest  end  of  the  wooden 
road  (fig.  53.)  :  fasten  a  rope  to  the  sledge,  and  con-  F^ A 
duct  it  through  tlie  lowest  pulley  P  i-,  and  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  so  that  the  person  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
it  by  therope  passed  over  his  shoulder.  The  sledge  must 
now  be  loaded,  till  the  person  can  but  just  advance  with 
short  steps  steadily  upon  the  wooden  road;  this  must  be 
done  with  care,  as  there  will  be  but  just  room  for  him 
beside  the  rope.  Be  will  meet  the  sledge,  exactly  on 
the  middle  of  the  road,  from  which  he  must  step  aside 
to  pass  the  sledge.  Let  the  time  of  this  experiment  be 
noted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  person  and  the  sledge 
move  with  equal  velodty,  there  is  therefore  no  me- 
cbknical  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys.  The 
weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  half  a  hundred, 
if  the  weight  be  about  nine  stones  i  but  the  exiu:t  force 
with  whidb  the  person  draws  is  to  be  known  by  experi- 
ment 1.  a 

6.  To  the  largest  drum  (fig.  53.)  fasten  a  oord^  andwy^ 
pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  downwards,  and  then>s|^ 
through  the  pulley  P  4,  to  the  sledge  placed  at  the  end'^ 
of  the  wooden  road  which  is  farthest  from  the  machine. 
Let  the  person,  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  capstan,  and  passed  overhia 
shoulder,  draw  the  capstan  round  ^  he  will  wind  the 
rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  sledge  upon  the 
road.     To  make  tlie  sledge  advance  24  feet  upon  iu 
road,  the  person  must  have  widked  circular] v  144  feet 
whidi  is  SIX  times  as  far,  and  he  will  be  able  to  dnw 
about  three  hundred  weight,  which  is  aix  times  u 
much  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  difierance  of 
space,  passed  through  by  the  power  in  this  experiment, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  of  weight  which  the 
person  could  draw  without  the  capstan. 

7.  Let  the  rope  be  now  attached  to  the  smaller 
driunr  the  person  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  mudi 
weight  upon  the  sledge  as  before ;  and  wiU  go  through 
double  thespaee* 

8.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  persons,  left  five  orsh 
of  them,  whose  power  of  drawing  (estimated  as  ja  ex- 
periment 1.)  amounts  to  six  times  as  much  as  the  force 
of  the>  person  at  thecapstan,  pull' at  the  endofthe  rope 
which  was  Hutened  to  the  sledge;  they  will  balancethe 
force  of  the  person  at  the  capstans  either  thev  or  he,  by 
a.sudden  pull  may  advance,  but  if  they  pull  uirly,  there 
will  be  no  advanUge  on  either  side*  In  this  experi* 
ment  therope  should  pass  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and 
should  be  coiled  round  the  larger  drum.    And  itmuct 
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l^buic  also  be  observed,  that  in  all  experiments  upon  the 

?^^  motion  of  bodies,  on  which  there  is  much  friction,  as 
where  a  sledge  is  employed,  the  results  are  never  so 

59        uniform  as  under  other  circurosances. 

policy.  9.  Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say  little,  as  it  is  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  experiments  may  be  tried  upon 
it  without  any  particular  apparatus.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  inculcated,  that  the  power  is  not 
increased  by  a  fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpose,  a  wheel 
without  a  rim,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  a 
number  of  spokes  fixed  in  a  nave,  should  be  employed, 
(fis.  61.).  Pieces  like  the  heads  of  crutches  should  be 
fixed  at  the  ends  of  these  spokes,  to  receive  a  piece 
of  girthweb,  which  is  used  instead  of  a  cord,  because 
a  cord  would  be  unsteady  ;  and  a  strap  of  iron  with  a 
hook  to  it  should  play  upon  the  centre,  by  which  it 
may  sometimes  be  suspended,  and  from  which  at  other, 
times  a  weight  may  be  hung. 

Let  this  skeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the  iroa 
strap  firom  the  transom  of  the  frame ;.  fasten  a  piece  of 
web  to  one  of  the  radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the 
opposite  radius.  If  two  persons  of  equal  weight  pull 
these  pieces  of  girthweb,  they  wtll  balance  each  other; 
or  two  equal  weights  hung  to  these  webs^  will  be  in^ 
eauiiibrio.  If  a  piece  of  g^thweb  be  put  round  the^- 
anermost  radius,  two  equid  weights  hung  at  the  ends.- 
of  it  will  remain  immoveable^  but  if  either  of  them  be» 
pulled,  or  if  a  small  additional  weight  be  added  ta 
either,  it  will  descend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itself 
successively  to  the  ascending  radii,  and-will  detach  it- 
self from  those  which  are  descending.  If  this  move* 
ment  be  carefully  considered^  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  web,  in  unfolding  itself,  acts  in  the  same  manner  up- 
on the  radii,,  as  two  ropes,  would,  if  they  were  hung  to 
the  extremities  of  the  opposite  ratlin  succession.  The 
two  radii  which  are  opposite,  may  be  considered.as  » 
lever  of  the  first  kind,  whoa  the  centre  is  m  the  middle 
of  the  lever :  as  each  end  moves  through  an  equal  space, 
there  is  no  mechanical  advantage.  But  if  Uiis  skele- 
ton-pulley be  employed. as  a  comvaon. block-. or  iacklef 
its  motions  andproperties  wiH  be  entirely  different. 

10.  Nail  a  piece  of  girthweb  to  a  post,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  feet  fiom  the  ground ;  fasten  the 
other  end  ofot  to  one  of  the  radii  (see  fig.  6  K).  Easten 
another  piece  of  web  to  the  opposite  radius,  and  let  a 
person  hold  the  ske)eton-pulley  suspended  firom  the  web ; 
hook  weights  to  the  strapu  that  hangs  from  .the  centre. 
The  end  of  the  radius  to  which  the  fixed  girthweb  is 
fastened  will  remain  immoveable ;  bu  if  the  person  pulls 
the  web  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  upwards,  he  wUl  be 
able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weight  which  he  can  raise 
from  the  ground  by  a  simf^e  rope  without  the  machine, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  his  hand  movea  through  twice 
asgreataspaceas  the  weight  descends:  he  has  therefore 
the  mechanical  advantage,  which  he  would  have  by  a 
lever  of  the  second  kimL  Let  a.piece  of  web  be  put 
round  the  under  radii,  let  one  end  of  it  be  naOed  to  the 
post,  and  the  other  be  held  by  the  person,  and  it  will . 
represent  the  application  of  a  rope  taa  mov<»ble  pulley } 
if  Its  motion  be  carefully  considered,  it  will  appear  tliat : 
the  radii,  as-they  successively  apply  themselves- to^the 
web,  represent  a  series  of  levers  of  the  .second  kind. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lav  down  a  piece  of  girth- 
web ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road ;  place  the  pulley 
iqpon.the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the  board;,  and  bring* 
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ing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let  tlie  ^rson  taking  hold  Mecfaanie 
of  it,  draw  the  loaded  sledge  fastened  to  the  hook  at   ^^'^^* 
the  centre  of  the  pulley ;  he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  ^ 
much  in  this  manner  as- he  could  without  the  pulley.  ■ 

Here  the  web  lying  in  the  road. shows  more  distinct^ 
ly,  that  it  is  quiescent  where  the  lowest  radius  touches  * 
it ;  and  if  the  radii,.  a»  they  tread  upon  it,  are  observed, 
their  points  will  appear  at  reaty  while  the  centre  of  tha 
pulley  will  proceed  as  faht  as  the  sledge,  and  the  top  of  ' 
each  radius  successively  will 4nove:  twice  aa  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  and  the  edge. 

If  a  person  holdine  a  stick  in  his  hand,  observes  the 
relative  notions  of  Uie  top  and  the  middle^  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sticky  whilst  he  inclines  it,  he  will  see 
that  the  bottom  of  the  stick  has  only  half  the  motion 
of  the  top.  This  property  of  the  pulley  has  been  con^ 
sidered  more  at  large,  because  it  elucidates  the  motion 
of  a  wheel  rolling  upon  the  ground ;  and  it  explains  a^ 
common  paradox,  which  appeara  at  first  inexplicable,, 
the  bottom  .of  a  rolling  wheel  never  moves  upon  the 
road.  This  is  asserted  only  of  a  wheel  moving  over 
hard  ground,  which,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  rather, 
as  laying  down-its  circumference  upon  the  road,  thaa 
aa  moving  upon  it. . 

li;  The  ittcHked  'Plane ^nd  the  Wed^e. 

The  indined  plane  is  ta  be  next  considered.  Whenr  san 
a.  heavy  body  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  often  convenient  ta 
lay  a  doping  artificial  road,  of  planks,  upon  whidi  it 
may  be  pudbed  or.  drawn.  This  mechanical  power, 
however,  is  but  of  little  service  without  the  assistance 
of  wheels  or  rollers ;  we  shall  therefore  speak  of  it  as  it 
is  applied  in  another  manner,  under  the  name  of  the 
toedgef  which  is  in  hct  a  moving  inclined  plane ;  but 
if  it  be  required  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  inclin- 
ed plane  by  the  panorgaaon,  the  wooden  road  may  be 
raised  and  set  to  any  inclination  required,  and  the  sledge 
may  be  drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N  (fig.  59.),  with  a  wheel  atF%  59.-*- 
one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the  post  of  the  frame,  by 
means  of  a  gudgeon  -driven  or  screwed  into  the  post. 
To  prevent  this  lever  from  deviating  sideways,  let  a  slip 
of  wood  be  connected  with  it  by  a  rail,  which  shall  be 
part  in  the  lever,  but  which  may  move  freely  in  e  hole 
in  the  rail.  The  other  end  of  this  slip  must  be  fastened 
to  a  sti^e  driven  into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  lever,  at  one  side  of  it,  and  towards  the.end 
in  which  the  wheel  is  fixed  (fig*  62.),  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  treadle  of  a  conmion  lathe  is  managed,  an4  • 
as«the  treadle  of  a  loom  is  sometimes  .guided. 

12.  Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever  place  an  inclined 
plane  (fig.  59-)  on  the  woodea  road,  with  rollers  under 
It,  to  prevent  friction ;  fasten  a-ropetathe  foremost  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulleys  (P  4  and 
P  S),  as  in  the  fifth  experiment ;  let  a  persoa  draw  the 
sledge  by  this  rope  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  will  find, 
that  as  it  advances  it  will  raise  die  weight  upwards;  the 
wedge  is  five  feet  long,  and  elevated  one  foot.  Now,  if 
the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the  weight,  and  the  space 
throuffh  which  he  advances^  be  compared^  he  will  find  • 
that  the  space  through  which  he  has  passed  will  be  five 
times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  weight  has 
ascended ;  and  that  this  wedge  has  enabled  him  to  raise 
five  times  as  much  as  he  could  raise  without  it,  if  hie  ^ 
strength  were  applied  as  in  experiment  1.  without  any 

mechanicaL. 
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Mscbanlo  meclianioal  adimnUge,  By  making  this  wedge  in  two 
Kecre««  parts  hinged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to  keep 
^"*"  ,  them  asunder,  tfie  wedge  may  be  adjusted  to  any  given 
pbliguity ;  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  mecha^ 
picql  advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  ascertained  by 
comparing  its  perpendicular  elevation  with  its  base. 
If  the  base  of  the  wedge  be  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  any  other 
number  of  times  greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable 
the  person  to  raise  respectively  2,  3,  4,  or  5  times 
more  weight  than  he  could  do  in  experiment  1.  by 
which  his  power  is  estimated. 
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13.  The  Screw. 


The  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cylin- 
der :  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylinder 
taken  together,  compared  with  the  space  through  which 
the  power  that  it  turns  passes,  is  the  measure  of  its  me* 
ehanical  advantage.  Let  the  lever  used  in  the  last  expe<- 
riment  be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  from  its 
gudgeon  to  the  shaft  of  the  Panorganon,  guided  by  an 
fTg.  60*  attendant  lever  as  before  (fig.  60.).  Let  the  wheel 
rest  upon  the  lowest  heUx  or  thread  of  the  screw ;  as  the 
arms  of  the  shaft  are  turned  round,  the  wheel  will  ascend, 
and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is  fastened  to  the  lever. 
As  the  situation  of  the  screw  prevents  the  weight  from 
being  suspended  exactly  from  the  centre  of  the  screw, 
proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  estimating 
the  force  of  the  screw,  or  determining  die  mechanical 
advantage  gained  by  the  lever.  This  can  be  done  by 
measuring  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the  weight, 
whi^h  in  all  cases  is  useful,  and  more  expeditious,  tlianf 
measuring  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  estimating  its 
force  by  calculation ;  because  the  different  diameters 
of  ropes,  and  other  small  circumstances,  are  frequent- 
ly mistaken  in  estimates — both  methods  should  be  em- 
ployed and  their  results  compared.  The  space  passed 
through  by  the  moving  power,  and  by  that  which  it 
moves,  are  infallible  data  for  estimating  the  powers  of 
engines. 

Two  very  material  subjects  of  experiment  yet  re- 
main for  the  Panorganon  ;  friction',  and  wheels  of  car- 
riages ;  but  perhaps  we  may  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
tended this  section  beyond  its  just  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  article,  in  which  it  is  not  intended  to  write 
a  treatise  upon  science,  but  to  point  out  methods  of 
initiating  young  people  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
and  of  giving  them  a  distinct  view  of  those  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded.  No  preceptor  who  has 
bad  experience  will  cavil  at  the  superficial  knowledge 
of  a  boy  of  15  or  13  upon  these  subjects  ;  he  will  per- 
ceive that  the  general  view  which  we  wish  to  give, 
roust  tend  to  form  a  taste  for  literature  and  investiga- 
tion. The  scioUst  has  learned  only  to  talk — ^we  wish 
to  teach  our  pupils  to  think  upon  the  various  objects 
connected  with  the  present  article. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  employed  in  ascertaining 

the  resistance  of  air  and  water ;  the  force  of  different 

muscles ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  amusing  and  useful 

experiments.    In  academies  and  private  fkmilics,  it 

*  ^?f'     may  be  erected  in  the  place  allotted  for  amusement, 

^Fraetical   where  it  will  furnish  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant 

Education,  houT.     When  it  has  lost  its  novelty,  die  shaft  may 

voLii.diap.ffQ|||  time  to  time  be  taken  down,  and  a  swing  may  be 

^^         suspended  in  its  place.  • 
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In  the  articles  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  Micro-  55 
SCOPE  and  Pbrspectivb,  we  have  described  a  variety  Optkil  m 
of  optical  recreations,  viz.  under  Catoptrics,  Sec.  III. 
CATOPTRicAL  ILLUSIONS;  theappearanceofa^ottn£^# 
vista  ;  a  Jbrtificaiion  apparently  of  immense  extent ;  a 
surprising  multiplication  of  objects ;  the  optical  patO" 
dox^  by  which  opaque  bodies  are  seemingly  rendered 
transparent;  the  magician's  mhror;  the  perspective  mtr" 
ror  ;  the  action  of  concave  mirrors  in  inflaming  com* 
bustible  bodies,  and  the  real  apparition.  Under  Diop« 
TRics,  page  244  of  Vol.  VII.  critical  illusions  ;  the  opti" 
cal  augmentation^  optical  subtraction  ;  the  alternate  %Uu' 
sion;  ihe  dioptrical  paradox ;  the  camera  ohscurof  the 
method  of  showing  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  and  mag^ 
nifying  small  objects  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays ;  die  dia-* 
gonal  opera  glass;  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  ma^ 
gic  lantern;  the  nebulous  magic  lantern;  method  of  pro* 
docing  the  appearance  of  9l phantom  on  a  pedestal  placed 
on  the  middle  of  a  table;  and  the  magic  theatre.  Un« 
der  Microscope,  besides  fully  explaining  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  several  kinds  of  microscopes,  and  explaining 
their  uses,  we  have  given  an  account  of  a  great  variety 
of  objects  which  are  seen  disdncdy  only  by  means  of 
these  instruments;  such  as  the  microscopic  animalcula  / 
the  minute  parts  of  insects  ;  the  structure  of  vesetaUes^ 
drc;  and  under  Perspbctivb,  we  have  described  and 
explained  the  anamorphosis^  an  instrument  for  drawing 
in  perspective  mechanically,  and  the  camera  lucida  of  Dr 
Wollaston.  Under  Optics,  Part  III.  Chap.  1.  wo 
have  explained  the  construction  of  the  principal  optical 
instruments;  as  multipl^ng  glasses^  mirrors,  improve* 
ments  on  the  camera  obscura,  by  Dr  Brewster  and  Mr 
Thomson  ;  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light.  Under 
Pyrotechny,  N**  150,  we  have  shown  how  artificial 
fireworks  may  be  imitated  by  certain  optical  deceptions. 

At  present  we  shall  only  describe  one  or  two  addi-« 
tional  optical  recreations,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
optical  deception  called  Phantasmagoria. 

Experiment  to  show  the  Blue  Colour  of  Shadotosjormed 
in  Day-Light. 

Darken  a  room  in  daylight,  or  towards  twilight,  so 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  light  may  enter  by  the 
shutter.  Then  holding  a  lighted  candle  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  shutter,  cast  the  shadow  of  art  object,  such  as 
a  small  ruler,  on  a  white  paper.  There  will  in  general 
be  seen  two  sfiadows;  the  one  blue,  and  the  odier  orange; 
the  former  of  which-  resembles  the  blue  colour  of  the 
sky  in  clear  sunshine,  and  is  of  a  greatiBr  or  less  intensity 
itccording  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to  a  focus; 

For  explanations  of  t^e  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  see 
Optics,  Part  11.  Sect  4. 


The  Air-dratxm  Dagger. 


St 


An  improved  variety  of  the  experiments-described  un*  The  •ir- 
der  Catoptrics,  N°  14.  by  the  name  of  the  real  appa-^^^^ 
fition,  is  thus  described  by  Montucia;     Fig.  62.  repre-C^  ^ 
sents  a  different  position  of  the  mirror  and  partidoii 
from  that  described  under  CATOPTiocSy  and  one  better 

^  ^  adapted 
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adapted  tor  exhibiting  the  fact  by  various  objects, 
ABC  is  a  thin  partition  of  a  room  ^own  to  the  floor, 
with  an  aperture  for  a  good  convex  lens,  turned  out« 
wards  into  the  room  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
proper  for  viewing  by  the  eye  of  a  person  standing  up- 
right from  the  floor,  or  on  a  stool.  D  is  a  large,  con- 
cave mirror,  supported  at  a  proper  angle,  to  reflect  up- 
wards through  the  glass  in  the  partition  B,  images  of 
objects  at  £,  presented  towards  the  mirror  below.  A 
strong  light  from  a  lamp,  &c.  being  directed  on  the  ob- 
ject E,  and  nowhere  else;  then  to  the  eye  of  a  specta- 
tor at  F,  in  a  darkened  room,  it  is  truly  surprising  and 
admirable  to  what  effect  the  images  are  reflected  up 
into  the  air  at  G. 

Exhibitions  of  the  appearances  of  spectres  have  some- 
times been  formed  on  the  principles  of  this  experiment; 
but  the  most  striking  deception  of  this  kind  is  thephan" 
iasma^oriay  which  some  winters  ago  formed  one  of  the 
principal  public  amusements  at  Paris  and  London, 


Optical 
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tire.  In  reality,  however,  flgisrea  exhibited  in  this  way 
become  much  brighter  as  t^ey  are  rendered  smaller, 
while  in  nature  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  air  , 

causes  objects  to  appear  fainter  when  they  are  remote, 
than  when  they  are  nearer  the  observer.  Sometimes,  by 
throwing  a  strong  light  on  an  object  really  opaque,  or 
on  a  living  person,  its  image  was  formed  on  the  curtain, 
retaining  its  natural  motions;  but  in  this  case  the  object 
must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance,  otherwise  the 
tmagea  of  its  nearer  and  remoter  parts  could  never  be 
sufficiently  distinct  at  once,  as  the  refraction  must  either 
be  too  great  for  the  remoter,  or  too  small  for  the  nearer 
parts;  and  there  must  also  be  a  second  lens  placed  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  first,  to  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  an  inverted  image  between  them,  and  to  throw 
a  second  picture  of  this  image  on  the  screen  in  its  na« 
tural  erect  position,  unless  the  object  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  can  be  inverted  without  inconvenience  *.  *  Yimnft 
Dr  Thomas  Young  proposes  the  following  apparatus  ^-  ^ 


This  exhibition  was  contrived  by  Mr  Philipsthal,  and     foran  exhibition  similar  to  the  phantasmagoria.  The  Hght^^i^'j^  ^^ 


was  conducted  in  a  small  theatre,  all  the  lights  of  which 
were  removed,  except  one  hanging  lamp,  and  this  could 
be  drawn  up,  so  that  its  flame  was  perfectly  enveloped 
in  a  cylindrical  chimney,  or  opaque  shade.  In  thb 
gloomy  and  wavering  light  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
and  presented  to  the  spectators  a  sort  of  cave,  with  ske- 
letons and  other  figures  of  terror,  painted  or  moulded 
in  relievo  on  the  sides  or  walls.  After  a  short  interval 
the  lamp  was  drawn  up  into  its  chimney,  and  the  spec- 
tators were  in  total  darkness,  interrupted  only  by  flashes 
of  lightning  succeeded  by  peals  of  thunder.  These  phe- 
nomena were  followed  by  the  appearance  of  figures  of 
departed  men,  ghosts,  skeletons,  transmutations,  &c. 
Several  figures  of  celebrated  men  were  thus  exhibited 
with  various  transformations,  such  as  the  head  of  Dr 
Franklin,  suddenly  converted  into  a  skull,  &c.  These 
were  succeeded  by  phantoms,  skeletons,  and  various 
terrific  figures,  which  were  sometimes  seen  to  contract 
gradually  in  all  their  dimensions,  till  they  became  ex- 
tremely small,  and  then  vanished ;  while  at  others,  in- 
stead of  seeming  to  recede  and  then  vanish,  they  were, 
to  the  surprise  and  astonisment  of  the  spectators,  inade 
suddenly  to  advance,  and  ^en  disappear,  by  seeming 
to  sink  into  the  ground.* 

The  principal  part  of  these  phenomena  was  produced 
148.  |,y  ^  modification  of  the  magic  lantern,  having  all  its 
parts  on  a  large  scale,  and  placed  on  that  side  of  a  semi- 
transparent  screen  of  taffeta  which  was  opposite  to  the 
^ectators,  instead  of  the  same  side,  as  in  the  ordinary 
exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern.  To  favour  the  decep- 
tion, the  sliders  were  made  perfectly  opaque,  except  in 
those  places  that  contained  the  figures  to  be  exhibited, 
and  in  these  light  parts  the  glass  was  covered  with  a 
more  or  less  transparent  tint,  according  to  the  eflect 
required.  The  figures  for  these  purposes  nave  also  been 
drawn  with  water  colours  on  thui  paper,  and  afterwards 
-varnished.  To  imitate  the  natural  motions  of  the  ob- 
jects represented,  several  pieces  of  glass  placed  behind 
each  other  were  occasionally  employed.  By  removing 
the  lantern  to  different  distances,  and  at  the  same  time 
'  altering  more  or  less  the  posidbn  of  the  lens,  the  images 
were  made  to  increase  or  diminish,  and  to  become  more 
or  less  distinct  at  the  pleasure  of  the  exhibiter;  so  that, 
to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  eflect  of  optical  instm- 
sientSi  the  figures  appeared  actually  to  advance  and  re- 


ef the  lamp  A  (fig.  63.)  is  to  be  thrown  by  the  minor  B 
and  the  lenses  €  and  D  on  the  painted  slider  at  £,  and  ^^'  ^ 
the  magnifier  F  forms  the  image  of  the  screen  at  6. 
This  lens  is  fixed  to  a  slider,  which  may  be  drawn  out 
of  the  general  support  or  box  H ;  and  when  the  box  is 
drawn  back  on  its  wheels,  the  rod  IK  lowers  the  point 
K,  and  by  means  of  the  rod  KL  adjusU  the  dider  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  image  is  always  distinctly  paint- 
ed on  the  screen  G.  When  the  box  advances  towards 
^e  screen,  in  order  that  the  images  may  be  diminished 
and  appear  to  vanish,  the  support  of  the  lens  F  su£bvs 
the  screen  M  to  fall  and  intercept  a  part  of  the  light. 
The  rod  KN  must  be  equal  to  IK,  and  the  point  I  must 
be  twice  ^e  ^d  length  of  the  lens  F,  before  the  ob- 
ject, L  being  immediately  under  the  focus  of  the  lens.. 
Th^  screen  M  may  have  a  triangular  opening,  so  as  to 
UQCover  the  middle  oi  the  lens  only,  or  the  li^  mayx  j^,-^ 
be  intercepted  in  any  ether  manner,  f  pi  zztiu. 

Mr  Ez€4ciel  Walker  has  lately  constructed  a  new      |^7]^ 
optical  instrument,  cidcuiated  for  affording  entertain-  ^^^^ 
mcnt  to  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  optical  ilia- 1^^ 
sions.     This  instrument  is  called  phantasmascope,  and  is 
so  contrived,  that  a  person  standingbefore  it  sees  a  door 
opened,  and  a  phantom  make  its  appearance,  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  increasing  in  magnitude  as  it  approaches, 
like  those  in  the  phantasmagoria.     When  it  has  advan- 
ced about  S  feet,  it  appews  of  the  greatest  magnitude^ 
and  as  it  retires,  becomes  gradually  contracted  in  its 
dimensions,  till  it  re-enters  the  machine,  when  it  to-^ 
tally  vanishes.     This  phantom  appears  in  the  air  like 
a  beautiful  painting,  and  has  such  a  rich  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  darken  the 
room.     On  the  contrary,  this  aerial  picture  is  seen  with^ 
rather  greater  perfection  when  the  room  is  illuminated;. 
Fig.  64.  represents  a  section  of  this  machine^  and  will  Kg.  e^ 
explain  the  principles  of  its  construction.. 

ABCD,  a  wooden  box,  S6l  inches  by  21,  and  22 
deep.  EF,  a  c(mcave  mirror,  15  mehes  diameter,  pla- 
ced near  the  end  BIX  AC,  the  other  end,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  at  m  by  a  horizontal  bar,  of  which  m 
is  a  section*  A  m^  a  door  that  opens  to  the  left  hand*. 
»  o  ft  board  with  a  circular  opening,  10  inches  diameter, 
covered  with  plate  gUus  in  that  side  next  the  mirror. 
GUI  a  drawer,  opened  at  the  cad  I,  and  covered  at 
the  top  GmwiUititt  plate.    Itiareprefl^tedindiefi;- 
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S^^^  fttre  ftB  drawn  out  16  inches,    a  ft  a  moveable  stage,  15 
^*"*"  niches  by  6,  which  slides  fredy  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
jdrawer  by  means  of  a  strong  brass  rod  ca,    dxa.  parti- 
-tion  fixed  to  the  ^tage  a  by  which  is  15  inches  long,  and 
Teaches  nearly  to  the  top  oIl  the  thrawer.    x  a  circular 
'«perture,  3  or  4  inches  m  diameter,  made  near  the  bot- 
-torn  of  the  partition,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
end  of  iL  za,  ascreen,  7i  inches  high  by  4^,  covered  with 
white  paper  on  that  side  next  the  mirror.    This  screen 
-^prevents  any  light,  reflected  from  the  end  of  the  drawer, 
from  passing  through  the  aperture  x.    n  p,  part  of  the 
cover,  fixed  as  represented  m  the  figure,  to  prevent  the 
inside  of  the  machine  from  being  seen  by  the  observer. 
When  this  machine  is  used,  take  a  painting  on  glass  in 
'trasparent  colours ;  place  it  against  the  aperture  s  iu  the 
•partition  on  that  side  the  mirror,  and  two  short  candles 
^n  the  other  side,  between  za  and  dx.  The  glass  must  be 
perfectly  opaque,  except  that  part  upon  which  the  figure 
is  painted;  then  the  light  which  is  transmitted  through 
the  painting  and  falls  upon  the  mirror,  is  reflected  into 
the  air  where  the  phantom  is  formed ;  but  the  phantom 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  painting,  as  the  co- 
Jouting  receives  a  particular  delicacy  from  the  glasses. 
When  the  painting  is  in  the  place  represented  in  the 
.figure,  the  phantom  appears  without  the  machine  at, y  ; 
but  if  the  stage  be  drawn  out  to  the  end  of  tlie  drawer 
GH,  the  phimtom  will  appear  within  the  machine  at 
r,  and  very  small.    A  Very  pleasing  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced from  a  small  painting  on  paper,  or  a  coloured 
print  put  into  the  place  of  the  pmnting  on  glass,  with 
candles  on  the  other  side,  near  ft. 

Mr  Walker  has  shown  how  this  instrument  may  be 
employed  to  exhibit  several  phenomena  in  the  heavens  { 
•  as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  and  his 
satellites,  and  the  colour  of  Mars  and  the  moon. 
'     To  represent  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  as  they  appear 
through  a  common  telescope,  take  a  piece  of  paper 
stain^  very  black,  about  3  inches  square,  near  the 
middle  of  which  cut  a  hole  perfectly  circular,  to  re- 
present the  planet,  and  4  small  holes,  in  a  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  large  one,  for  the  sa^llites ;  but  these 
.  rou^t  be  cut  out  with  a  small  punch,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  circular  hole  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
After  this  paper  has  been  pastea  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
rough-ground  on  one  side,  draw  3  or  4  Imes  across  the 
planet  with  a  black  lead  pencil  to  imitate  the  belts. 
From  this  simple  contrivance  the  machine  produces  a 
very  beautiful  efiect.    The  new  moon  represented  in 
this  way  is  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  real  object  in 
the  heavens :  comets  and  fixed  stars  may  also  be  re* 
.  presented  by  the  same  method. 

The  colour  of  Mars  and  of  the  moon,  at  rising  or 

setting,  may  be  imitated  by  covering  the  screen  z  a 

.  with  paper  stained  red,  which  will  reflect  a  ruddy  tint 

•  Vft  •       '  ^^^        object  plaqed  at  x  /  and  this  tint  may  be  in- 

Xa    vdL    ^'^^'^  ^^  decreased  by  only  altering  the  situations  of 

a«»fL97.    the  candles.* 
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PtaBMTOatic  Sect.  XIII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating 
*^"""  to  tNEUMATica. 

In  our  treatise  on  Pneumatics,  we  have  related 
several  entertaining  experiments,  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  science,  such  as  experiments  proving  the 
.fluidity  of  the  aur  in  N""  52  $  that  of  Hero's  fountain 
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in  N^54;  experiments  illostrattng  die  application  of  Pt^ewMtT. 
hydrostatics  to  air,  N**  57,  ei  seq. ;  a  great  variety  of  ""' 
experimento  with  the  airptimp,  N**  160;  the  experi- 
ment o£  the  syphon  fountain,  N^  178  ;  and  experiments « 
on  the  conqiressibility  and  expansibility  of  the  air,  N^ 
196,  &c*  We  have  also,  in  that  article,  explained  the 
constmction  and  operation  of  the  principal  pneumati- 
cai  engines,  such  as  syrin^esy  syphonsy  air-pumpsy  bel- 
lawsy  &c.  The  construction  and  uses  of  barometers 
have  been  explained  under  Barometer,  and  under 
Hydrodynamics,  N**  72.  Those  of  Ihermomefers  un- 
der Chemistry  from  N**  194.  to  203  ;  and  those  of 
common  pumps  under  the  article  Pump.  59 

As  the  account  of  the  air-gun,  referred  to  Pnecm  a-  Air^gin. 
TICS,  has  been  omitted  in  that  article,  we  must  here 
describe  the  construction  and  action  of  that  ingenious 
instrument. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brass,  and  has  two 
barrels ;  the  inside  barrel  A,  fig.  65.  which  is  of  a  Fig.  fiS. 
small  bore,  from  whence  the  bullets  are  exploded ;  and 
a  larger  barrel  ECDR  on  the  outside  of  it.  There  is 
a  syringe  SMNP  fixed  in  the  butt  of  the  gun,  by  which 
the  air  is  injected  into  tlie  cavity  between  the  two  bar- 
rels through  the  valve  £P.  The  ball  K  is  put  down 
into  iu  place  in  the  small  barrel,  with  the  rammer,  as 
in  any  other  gun.  At  SL  is  another  valve,  which  be- 
ing opened  by  the  trigger  O,  permits  the  air  to  come 
behind  the  bullet,  so  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force. 
If  this  valve  be  opened  and  shut  suddenly,  one  charge 
of  condensed  air  may  be  sufficient  for  several  dischar- 
ges of  bullets ;  but  if  the  whde  air  be  discharged  on 
a  single  bultet,  it  will  drive  it  out  with  a  greater  force. 
The  discharge  is  effi^ted  by  means  of  a  lock,  placed 
here  as  in  other  guns:  for  the  trigger  being  pulled, 
the.  cock  will  go  down  and  drive  the  lever  O,  ng.  65. 
which  will  open  the  valve,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the 
bullet  K. 

The  air-gun  has  received  very  great  improvements 
in  its  construction.  Fig.  66.  is  a  representation  of  one  Fig.  es. 
now  nMuie  by  several  instrument-makers  in  the  metro- 
polis. For  simplici^  and  perfection  it  exceeds  any 
hitherto  contrived.  A  is  the  gun-barrel,  with  the 
lock,  stock,  rammer,  and  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
a  common  fowling-piece.  Under  the  lock,  at  by  is  a 
steel  tube  having  a  small  moveable  pin  in  the  inside, 
which  is  pushed  out  when  the  trigger  a  is  pulled,  by  . 
the  spring-work  within  the  lock ;  to  this  tube  by  is 
screwed  a  hollow  copper  ball  c,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
air  tight.  This  copper  ball  is  fully  charged  with  con- 
densed air  by  the  syringe  B,  fi^.  67.  previous  to  its  Fig.  67. 
being  applied  to  the  tube  b  of  fig.  66.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  bullet  be  rammed  down  in  the  barrel,  the 
copper  ball  screwed  fast  at  b,  and  the  trigger  a  be  pul- 
led, that  the  pin  in  b  will,  by  the  action  of  the  spnng- 
work  within  the  lock,  forcibly  strike  out  into  the  cop- 
per ball ;  and  thereby  pushing  in  suddenly  a  valve  with- 
in the  copper  ball,  let  out  a  portion  of  the  condensed 
air,  which  will  rush  up  through  the  aperture  of  the 
lock,  and  forcibly  act  against  the  bullet,  driving  it  to 
the  distance  of  60  or  70  yards,  or  farther.  If  the  air 
be  strongly  condensed,  at  every  discharge,  only  a 
portion  of  it  escapes  from  the  ball ;  therefore  by  r*- 
cocking  the  piece,  another  discharge  may  be  made ; 
and  this  repeated  15  or  16  times. 

The  air  m  the  copper  ball  is  condensed  by  means  6f 
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>ti«  the  syringe  B  (fig.  67- )»  in  the  following  manner. 
The  ball  c  is  screired  quite  close  in  the  top  of  the  sy» 
^'  ringe  at  6,  at  the  end  of  the  steel  pointed  rxnl ;  a  is  a 
^  stout  ring  through  which  passes  the  rod  k  .•  upon  this 
rod  the  feet  are  commonly  placed,  then  the  hands  are 
to  We  applied  tx>  the  two  handles  1 1,  fixed  on  the  side  of 
the  barrel  of  the  syringe.  Now  by  moving  the  barrel 
B  steadily  up  and  down  on  the  rod  a,  the  ball  c  will 
become  charged  with  condensed  air ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  known  when  the  ball  is  as  full  as  possible,  by  the 
irresi:9tible  action  which  the  ah:  makes  agamst  the  pi^t<m 
Vhile  working  the  syringe.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  4i 
is  usually  a  square  hole*  irhich  wich  the  rod  serves  as  a 
lu;y  to  make  the  ball  c  fast  tm  tlie  screw  b  of  the  gun 
«nd  syringe  close  to  the  orifice  in  the  ball  c.  In  the 
inside  is  fixed  a  valve  and  spring,  which  gives  way  for 
4he  admission  of  air ;  but  upon  its  emission  comes  close 
nip  to  the  orifice,  shutting  up  the  internal  air.  The 
piston  rod  works  air*tight,^ a  collar  of  leathertm  it  on 
the  barrel  B ;  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  when  the  barrel 
is  drawn  up,  the  air  will  rush  in  at  the  hole  i.  When 
the  barrel  b  pushed  down,  the  air  contained  in  it  will 
iiave  no  other  way  to  pass, from Ihepressureof  the  piston, 
i»ut  into  the  ball  c  at  top.  The  barrel  being  drawn  4i.pit 
the  operation  b  repeated,  until  the  condensation  is  so 
-strong  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  piston. 

The  magazine  air-gun  was  invented  by  that  ingenious 
artist  L.  Colbe.  By  this  contrivance  10  bullets  are  so 
lodged  in  a  cavity,  near  the  place  of  discharge,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  into  the  shooting  barrel,  and  suc- 
cesfiively  discharged  so  fast  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
•use  as  so  many  different  guns. 
I.  'Fig.  68.  represents  the  present  form  of  this  macbane, 
where  part  of  the  stock  is  cut  off,  to  the  end  of  the 
injecting  syringe.  It  has  its  iralve  openinfc  into  the  ca« 
vity  between  the  barrels  as  before.  KK  is  the  small 
•flbootiog  barrel,  that  receives  the  bullets  from  the  ma- 
gazine ED,  which  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  closed 
at  the  end  D  ^'hen  the  bullets  are  lodged  in  it.  The 
circular  part  a  6^,  is  the  key -of  a  cock,  having  a  cy« 
lindrical  hole  tlnrougli  it,  t  ^,  which  is  equal  to  the  bore 
of  the  same  barrel,  and  makes  a  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
sent situation.  When  the  lock  is  taken  off,  the  several 
4>art8  Q,  R,  T,  W,  &c.  come  into  view,  by  which 
means  the  discharge  is  made  by  pushing  up  the  pin  Pp, 
which  raises  and  opens  a  valve  V  to  let  in  the  air  against 
the  bullet  I,  from  the  cavity  FF,  which  valve  is  im- 
mediately sliut  down  again  by  means  cf  a  long  spring 
>of  brass  NN.  This  valve  V  being  a  conical  piece  of 
brass,  ground  'very  true  in  the  part  which  receives  it, 
will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  confine  the  air. 

To  make  a  discharge,  the  trigger  ZZ  is  to  he  pull- 
ed, which  throws  up  the  seer  ^  a,  and  disengages  it 
from  the  notch  o,  on  which  the  strong  spring  WW 
moves  the  tumbler  F,  to  which  the  cock  is  fixed.  This, 
Isy  its  end  ti,  l>ears  dawn  the  end  v  of  the  tumbling 
Jever  R,  which,  by  the  other  end  m,  raises  at  the  same 
time  the  fiat  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  Q ;  and  by 
this  means,  of  courf e,  the  pin  P  p^  which  stands  upon 
it*  is  pushed  up,  and  thus  opens  the  valve  V,  and  dis- 
charges the  bullet.  This  is  all  evident,  -merely  from 
the  view  of  the  figure. 

To  bring  anodier  bullet  to  succeed  that  marked  I, 

instantaneously  turn  the  cylindric  cavity  of  .*he  key  of 

the  cock,  which  before  made  part  of  the  barrel  KK, 

into  tlie-situation  i  k,  so  that  the  part  i  may  be  at  K ; 
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and  hold  the  gun  upon  your  shoulder,  with  the  harrcl  Pneumaii- 


downwards  and  the  magazine  upwards,  by  which  means 
that  bullet  next  the  cock  will  fall  into  it  out  of  the 
magazine,  but  go  no  further  into  this  cylindric  cavity^ 
than  the  two  little  springs  /s  which  detai?)  it.  The 
two  circles  represent  the  cock  barrel,  wherein  the  key 
formerly  mentioned  turns  upon  an  axis  not  represented 
here,  but  visible  m  fig.  69-  This  axiii  is  a  ?>quare  piece  Fig-  ^*' 
of  steel,  on  which  comes  the  square  hole  i>f  the  hammer 
H,  fig.  70.  by  which  the  cylindrical  cavity  nientiontd  t'ig-  7a 
is  opened  to  the  magacine.  Then  opening  the  hammer, 
as  in  that  figure,  the  bullet  is  brought  into  its  proper 
place  near  the  discharge  vahre,  and  the  cylindric  cavity 
of  the  key  of  the  cock  again  makes  a-part  of  the  inwai^ 
barrel  KK, 

It  appears  how  expeditions  a  method  this  is  of  charg- 
ing and  discliarging  a  gun ;  and,  were  the  force  of  con- 
densed air  equal  te  that  of  gun- powder,  such  an  air* 
gun  would  answer  the  purpose  of  several  gun.«. 

In  the  Mr-gun,  and  all  other  cases  where  the  air  is 
required  to  be  condensed  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  have  the  syringe  of  a  small  bore,  vi& 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  because  the 
pressure  against  every  square  inch  is  about  15  pounds, 
and  therefore  against  every  circular  inch  about  12 
pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  syringe  be  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter, when  one  atmosphere  is  injected,  there  will  ho 
a  resistance  of  12  pounds  against  the  piston ;  and  when 
10  are  injected,  there  will  be  a  force  of  120  pounds  to 
be  overcome ;  whereas  10  atmospheres  act  against  the 
circular  half4nch  piston  with  only  a  force  equal  to  39 
pounds:;  or  40  atmospheres  mi^he  injected  with  such 
a  s^rringe,  as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In  short,  the 
facility  of  working  will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameter  of  the  syringe. 

It  is  not  certain  when,  or  by  whom  the  air-gun  was 
invented.  Montuela  ascribes  the  invention  to  Otto 
Guerricke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  so  celebrated 
about  fixe  middle  of  the  17th  centnry  for  his  pneumatic 
and  electrical  experiments }  but  it  is  certain  that  air- 
guns,  or  wind-guns,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
were  known  long  before  the  time  of  Guerricke.  In  the 
Elemens  d'ArtHlerie  of  David  llivant,  preceptor  to 
Louis  XI I L  of  France,  this  instrument  is,  we  believct 
first  noticed  in  writing;  and  here  the  invention  is  attri- 
buted to  one  Marin,  ahurgher  of  Li:$ieux,  who  present* 
ed  an  air-gun  to  Henry  I V.  Tlte  air-gun  is  now  con- 
sidered father  as  a  curious  philosophical  instrument, 
than  a  useful  offisnsive  or  defensive  weapon  ^  and  its 
use  in  the  latter  capacity  is,  we  believe,  forbidden  by 
law.  ^ 

The  subject  of  balloons  has  been  fully  discussed  un-  Easy  mSL 
der  the  article  AeROSTATioif.    For  the  sake  of  expe-  <l*ud  of  co»* 
riment,  fire-balloons,  or  Mongolfiers,  of  a  moderate  size,  ll'^"?!'?^ 
may  be  constructed,  by  pasting  together  gores  of  lawn  ^UoouT 
paper  mating  at  tlie  top,  a^d  having  the  other  extre- 
mities pasted  round  a  light  anid  slender  hoop,  from  which 
proceeds  several  wires  terminating  in  aicind  of  basket* 
capable  of  supporting  a  sponge  dipped  in  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.     If  the  gerea  are  properly  formed  and  neatly 
joined,  the  balloon  will  be  so  far  air-tight,  that  the  ex- 
panded air  within  it,  caused hy  the  inflammation  of  the 
spirit,  wid  inflate  the  cavity,  and  enable  the  balloon  to 
rise  to  a  considerstUe  height  in  the  atmospliere.   It  is 
obvious  that  such  an  experiment  can  be  made  only  ia 
calm  weather.  ^ 
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s!'!!**  '^CILL  A,  the  Squill  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belong- 
'  ^'  ,  ing  to  the  hexandria  class ;  and  i»  the  natural  meth^ 
~  "  ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Coronarice.  See  Botany 
and  Materia  Medic  a  Index. 

SCILLY,  or  Silley,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  and 
rocks,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  about  10 
leagues  W.  of  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  in  W. 
Long.  7°.  N.  Lat.  50^ 

These  islands  were  first  called  CassiterideSf  or  the 
Tin  Isles,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  Greek  appellation ; 
which  in  the  most  obvious  sense  is  true :  But  m  the 
Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introdu6ed 
tlie  names  of  both  from  their  own  language.  Strabo 
says  these  islands  were  ten  in  number,  lying  close  to- 
gether, of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited :  the  peo- 
ple led  an  erratic  life,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under-garment  which  reached  down  to 
their  anklep,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  same 
colour,  which  was  black,  girt  round  a  little  below  the 
breast  with  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  staves  in  their 
hands.  The  riches  of  these  islands  were  tin  and  lead, 
which,  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged 
with  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Phcenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  earthen  ware,  sa^t,  and  utensils  made  of 
brass.  An  author  af  as  great  or  greater  antiquity, 
seems  to  include  a  part  at  least  of  Cornwall  amongst 
these  if: lands ;  or  rather  he  suggests,  that  they  were 
not  perfect  islands  except  at  full  sea,  but  that  at  ebb 
the  inhabitants  passed  from  one  to  another  upon  the 
sands,  and  that  they  even  transported  the ir  tin  in  large 
square  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  island  to  another. 
He  further  takes  notice,  that  such  as  inhabited  about 
Belerium  (the  Land's  End)  were  in  their  conversation 
with  strangers  remarkably  civil  and  courteous.  Other 
ancient  writers  style  these  islands  Hesperidei,  from  their 
western  situation,  and  Oestr^mnides,  asserting  that  the 
land  was  extremely  fi^rtilB,  as  well  as  f^M  of  min^s ;  and 
tiiat  the  people,  tliough  very  brave,  were  entirely  ad^ 
dieted  to  commerce,  and  boldly  passed  the  seas  in  their 
leather  boats. 

ITie  Romans  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  Imving  a 
share  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phoenicians  as  care- 
fully laboured  to  prevent,  by  concealing  their  naviga- 
tion to  these  islands  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevailed;  and  Publius 
Crassus  ooming  thither,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
industry  and  manners  of  the  people,  that  he  taught 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  in  working  their* 
mines,  which  till  that  time  were  but  shallow,  as  in  car- 
rying their  own  merchandise  todifferent  markets.  There 
IS  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed  the  f&te  of  the 
rest  of  Britain,  andparticulaHy  of  Cornwall,  in  becom- 
ing subject  to  the  R^man  empire.  We  find  them  called^ 
in  tlie  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Sigdeles  ;  by  Sulpitius* 
SiUencB  ;  'and  by  Solinus  they  arc  termed-  t^lures.  All? 
we  know  of  them  during  this  period  is,  that  their  tin' 
trade  continued,  and  that  sometimes  state-prisoners 
were  exiled*  or,  to  use  the  Roman  phrase,  relegated 
hither  as  well  as  to  other  islands^ 

When  the  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
i«  no  i^easoiv  to  question  that  these  islands  shared  the 
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same  lot  with  the  rest.     As  to  the  appellation  whicH    ^ 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  writ-  ''■ni 
ing  it  is  Scilly  :  in  records  we  commonly  find  it  spdt 
S/7/y,  Silley f  or  Sidley  ;  but  we  are  told  the  old  Bri- 
tish appellaCion  was  SuUeh,  or   Sj/ffeh,   which  signi- 
fies rocks  consecrated  to  the  sun.     We  have  not  the 
least  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the 
fiflh  to  the  tentl)  century.     It  is,  however,  with  roacb 
appearance  of  truth  conjectured,  that  some  time  within 
this  space  they  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  sinking  of  the  earth, 
by  which  most  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  course  the 
greatest  part  of  their  improvements,   were  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  those  rich  mines  of  tin  which  had 
rendered  them  so  famous  swallowed  up  in  tbe  deep. 
They  have  a  tradition  iA  Cornwall,  that  a  very  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  called  the  Uoness^  in  the  old 
Cornish  Lethosowy  supposed  to  lie  between  that  coun- 
try and  Scillyj  was  lost  in  that  manner ;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumstances  which  render  this  pro- 
bable.    In  reference  to  these  islands,  the  case  is  still 
stronger;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  stone  indosures  are  stilf 
visible  from  almost  all  the  isles,  and  thereby  afiord  wa 
ocular  demonstration  that  tliey  were  formerly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi- 
tants must  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  industrious.     This  sufficiently  proves  the 
fact,  that  by  such  an  earthquake  they  were  destroyed  t 
and,  that  it  happened  at  some  period  of  time  within 
those  limits  that  have  been  assigned,  appears  from  our 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from  our 
having  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  any  of  our  ancient  chro- 
nicles, which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,  from  their 
known  attention  to  extraordinary  events,  must  certain- 
ly have  happened. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  with*  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  king  Athelstan,  after  having  overcome 
a  very  powerful  confederacy  formed  against  him,  and 
having  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be- 
yond the  river  Tamar,  which  he  made  the  boandary 
of  their  Cornish  dominions,  passed  over  into  these  isl- 
ands, (then  surely  in  a  better  state  than  now,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  objects  of  his  vengeance),  and  re- 
d  uced  them  likewise.  History  does  not  inform  us,  that 
the  Danes  ever  fixed  tliemselves  in  these  islands ;  bat 
as  their  method  of  fortifying  is  very  well  known,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  Giant's  Castle  in  the  isle 
of  St  Mary  was  erected  by  thena ;  and  indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  convenient  situation  of  these  islands,  and 
the  trade  of  piracy  which  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  that  conjecture.  It 
is  more  certain  that  there  were  churches  elected  in  these 
isles,  and  that  there  were  in  them  also  many  monks  and 
hermits,  before  the  conquest. 

The  fertility  of  the  islands  is  much  insisted  upon  in 
all  the  accounts ;  and  it  is  expressly  said  of  St  INIary's, 
that  it  bears  exceeding  good  com,  iusomuch  that  if 
men  did  but  cast  corn  where  swine  had  rooted,  it 
would  come  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of 
wild  swine,  and*  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fish,  ftutnotwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
might  have  there,  it  was  nevertheless  but  thinly  peo- 
pled ;  and  the  reason  assigrfed  is,  because  they  were 
liable'  to  be  frequently  spoiled  by  French  or  Spanis'l 
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pirates.  In  Leland^s  time,  one  Mr  Davors  of  Wiltshire, 
■*  and  Mr  Whittington  of  Gloucestershire,  were  proprie- 
tors of  Scilly,  and  drew  from  thsnce,  in  rents  and  com- 
modities, about  40  merks  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  juncture,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  «mall  trade  in  dried  i»l{ate 
and  other  fish  to  Brctagne,  with  winch  they  purchased 
salt,  canvas,  and  other  necessaries.  This  seems  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  since,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,  those  of  the 
Scilly  isies,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  epon 
themselves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refugein  those  islands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Annorica^ 
and  from  hence  styled  Btrtagne,  Brittauif,  or  Little 
Britain,  and  the  people  Bretons.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  a  great  relief  to  those  who  dwelt  in  those 
isles ;  who,-  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  had  their  intercourse 
with  England  so  much  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  ^ith  their  neighbours  on  the 
French  coast,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  last 
distress. 

The  SciHy  or  Silley  islands,  lie  due  west  from  the 
Lizard  about  17  leagues ;  west  and  by  south  from  the 
old  Land's  End,  next  Mount's  Bay,  at  the  distance 
of  10  leagues ;  and  from  the  western  Laad*s  End,  they 
lie  west-south-west,  at  the  distance  of  something  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  are  five  of  tHem  inhabited ; 
and  that  called  Samson  has  one  family  in  it.  The  lar- 
gest of  these  is  St  Mary*«  which  lies  in  the  north  lati- 
tude of  49  degrees  55  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  compass. 
On  the  west  side  there  projects  an  isthmus.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  peninsula,  which  is  very  high ;  and  upon 
^hich  stands  Star  Castle,  built  in  1593,  with  some 
outworks  and  batteries.  On  these  there  are  upwards 
of  threescore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted;  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  garrison  of  an  entire-  com- 
pany, with  a  master-gunner  and  six  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  there  are  arms  for  300  islanders,  who, 
when  summoned,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortress. 
Underneath  the  castle  barracks  and  lines  stands  Hugh 
Town,  -very  improperly  built,  as  lying  so  low  as  to  be 
subject  to  inundations.  A  mile  within  land  stnnds 
Church  Town,  so  denominated  from  their  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  it  consists  of  a  few  houses  only ,  with  a  court  house. 
About  two  furlongs  east  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town, 
where  there  are  more  houses,  and  some  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  island  is  about  600  or  700;  and  it  produces  to  tlie 
lord  proprietor  300/.  per  annum. 

Trescaw  lies  Erectly  north  from  St  Mary's,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  It  was  formeriy  styled  St  Ni- 
cholas's island^  and  was  at  least  as  large  as  St  Mary's, 
though  at  present  about  half  the  size.  The  remains 
of  tlie  abbey  are  yet  visible,  the  situation  well  chosen, 
with  a  fine  basin  of  fresh  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever- green  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  serving  at  once 
to  preserve  the  pond,  and  shelter  the  abbey.  In  this 
poild  there  are  most  excellent  eels,  and  tlie  lands  lying 
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round  it  are  by  far  the  heat  in  those  islands.  -There  are  t»»^y^ 
about  half  a  score  stone  houses,  with  a  chnrcli,  which  '  -»  "" 
are  called  Dolphin  Toxon  ;  an  old  cisstie  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver's  Castle ;  and  a  newr 
block-house,  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  castle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  use.  This  island  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  finest  samphire,  and  tha 
only  tin  works  that  are  now  visible  are  found  here 
There  are  upon  it  at  present  about  40  families,  ^vho  are 
very  industrious,  and  spin  more  wool  tlian  in  i>t  Mary'5% 
Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  80/.  a  year. 

A  mile  to  die  east  of  Trescaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  most  northern  part  of  St  Mary's,  lies  the  isle 
of  St  Martins,  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of 
Trescaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  former- 
ly extremely  well  cultivated ;  notwithstanding  which 
it  was  entirely  deserted,  till  within  somewhat  less  than 
a  century  ago,  (hat  Mr  Thomas  Ekines,  a  consider- 
able merchant,  engaged  some  people  to  settle  there. 
He  likewise  caused  to  be  erected  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  spire  of  as  many  feet  more ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  serves  as  a  day« 
mark  for  directing  ships  crossing  the  channel  or  coming 
into  Scilly.  St  Martin's  produces  some  corn,  affords 
the  best  pasture  in  these  islands,  nourishes  a  great  num- 
ber of  «heep,  and  has  upon  il  17  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  secret  of  burning  the  best  kelp,  and  are 
extremely  attached  to  tlieir  own  islands  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  observable,  that  though  some  of  the  inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  St  Mary's,  yet  they  continue  to  reside 
here,  going  thither  only  occasionally. 

St  Agnesy  which  is  also  called  the  Light-hottse  Island, 
Hes  near  three  miles  south-west  of  St  Mary's;  and  is, 
though  a  very  Utile,  a  very  well  cultivated  island,  fruit- 
ful in  com  and  grass.  The  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  subject,  is  the  want 
of  good  water,  as  their  capital  advantage  consists  in  ha- 
ving several  good  coves  or  small  ports,  where  boats  may 
lie  with  safety ;  which,  however,  are  not  much  usecU 
The  light-house  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
support  of  theishmd  ;  it  stands  on  the  most  elevated 
ground,  and  isbuilfc  with  stone  from  tiic  foimdation  to  the 
lanthorn,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  sash-lights  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  sixteen  in  number.  The-floor  of 
the  knthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  stands  a  substantiid 
iron  grate,  square,  barred  on  every  side,  with  one  great 
chinmey  in  the  canopy-roof,  and  several  lesser  ones  to 
let  out  the  smoke,  and  a  large  pair  of  smitli's  bellows 
are  so  fixed  as  to  be  easily  used  whenevec  there  is  oc- 
casion. Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  and  commodious 
-structure ;  and  being  plastcrc^d  white,  is  a  useful  day- 
mark  to  all  ships  coming  from  the  southward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-house  has  a  salary  from  the  Trinity^ 
house  at  Deptford  of  40/.  a  year,  with  a  dwelling- 
house  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  assistant  has  2oL 
a  year.  It  is  supplied  with  coals  by  an  annual  ship ; 
and  the  carriage  of  these  coals  firom  the  sea-side  to  tlio 
Kght-house  is  looked  on  as  a  considerable  benefit  to  the 
poor  inhabitants.  They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built 
by  the  Godolphin  family.  There  are  at  present  50 
households  in  the  island,  which  yield  the  proprietor  40^. 
a  year. 

Breliar,  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryar  island^  lies  nortli- 
west  of  St  Mary'si  and  to  the  west  of  Trescaw,  to 
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wfticliy  when  the  8ea  is  very  low,  they  sometlroes  pass 
'  over  the  ramfr.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
sea  and  fand  fowls,  excellent  samphire,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  herbs.  There  are  at  present  thir- 
teen families,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30^ 
a  year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  west  from  Trescaw,  stands 
the  island  of  Smtaon^  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
famHy,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  (he  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  westward  of  these  there  lie  four  islands,  which  con- 
tain in  the.whule  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable  land. 
The  eastern  iiks,  so  denommated  from  their  position 
in  respect  to  St  Mary's,  contain  12? acres;  anlfi  there 
are  also  seven  other  reeky  and  scattered  islands,  that 
have  each  a  little  land  of  some  use ;  and  besides  these, 
innumevable  rocks  on  every  side»  among  which  we 
must  reckon  SciMr/p  now  nothin^r  more  than  a  large, 
iil-shaped,  craggy,  inaccessible  island,  lying  the  far-> 
thest  north-west  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently  the 
nearest  to  die  continent. 

The  air  of  these  islands  is  equally  mild  and  pure ; 
their  winters  are  seldom  subject  to  frost  or  snow.. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lasts  not  long ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upoi>  the  ground.  The  heat  of  their 
summers  is  much  abated  by  sea-breezes.  They  are  in- 
deed frequently  incommoded  by  sea  fogs,  but  these  are 
not  unwholesome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers  more  so. 
The  mo8t  fatal  distemper  ia  the  small-pox  ;  yet  those 
who  live  temperately  survive  commonly  to  a  great  age. 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  diseases.  The  soil  is  very 
good,  and  produces  grain  of  all  sorts  (except  wheat,  of 
which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in  large  quantities. 
They  still  grow  a  little  wbasit,  but  the  bread  made  of  it 
is  unpleasant.  They  eat,  for  this  reason,  chiefly  what 
is  made  of  barley ;  and  of  thb  they  have  such  abundance, 
that  though  they  use  it  both  for  bread  and  beer,  they 
have  more  than  suffices  for  their  own  consumption,  llie 
introduction  of  potatoes  was  an  essential  improvement; 
thecullavation  of  this  plant  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  yield 
every  season  themost  luxiiriantcrops.  Root^of  all  sorts,, 
pulse,  and  salads,  grow  well ;  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goose- 
berries,  currant8>  raspberries,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  under  proper  shelter,  thrive  exceedingly ;  but 
they  have  no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder ;  and 
Poi^elik,  i.  e.  the  harbour  of  willows,  proves  they  had 
thei«e  likewise ;  and  with  a  \kile  care,  no  doubt,  gteat 
improvements  might  be  made.  The  ranunculus,  ane* 
mone,  and  most  kinds  of  flowers,  are  succesiifully  cul- 
tivated m  their  gardens.  They  have  wild  fowl  of  all 
sorts,  fron>  the  nwan  to  the  snipe;  and  a  particular 
kind  called  the  hedge  chicken^  which  is  not  inferior 
to  the  ortolan  t  also  tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in 
great  numbers.  Their  black  cattle  are  generally  small, 
but  very  well  tasted,  though  they  feed  upon  ore- weed. 
Their  horses  are  little,  but  strong  and  lively.  They 
have  also  large  flocks  of  fine  sheep,  whose  fleeces  are 
tolerably  good  and  their  flesh  excellent.  There  are  no 
venomous  creatures  in  these  islands. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  sea,  which  is  of  more 
consequence  to  these  isles  than  that  small  portioa  of 
land  which  is  distributed  amongst  them.  St  Mapy*8 
harbour  ia  very  safe  and  capacious,  having  that  inland 
on  the  south;  the  eastern  islands,  with  that  of  St  Mar- 
tiDi  on  the  east)  Trescaw^  Brehar,  and  Saxmooi  to  the 
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north ;  St  Agnes  and  several  small  islands  to  the  west. 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with  ^ 
good  anchorage,  into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smitli's  Sound,  St  Mary's 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  :  so  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  ship  of  150  tons  cannot  safely  sail 
through  one  or  other  of  them,  Crow  Sound  only  ex- 
cepted, where  they  caanot  pass  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  water  there  is  from  1&  to  24  feet  in  this  passage* 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  harbours ;  one  called 
New  Grtpuetf,  which  lies  between  Brehar  and  Trescaw, 
where  ships  of  300  tons  may  ride  securely.  The  other 
is  called  (M  Grt/nsej^  and  lies  between  Trescaw,  St 
Helen's,  and  Theon,  for  smaller  ships.  The  formev 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver's  Castle ;  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Blockhouse,  on  the-eastem  side  of  Trescaw,. 
called  Dover*  Small  coasters  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  these  little  harboura 
than  from  St  Mary's,  where,  at  the  west  end  of  Huglv 
Town,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  4fS0  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  water 
at  a  spring,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide ;  so  that  under  the 
shelter  of  this  pier,  vesaels  of  150  tons  may  lie  secure- 
ly, not  only  close  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  strand' 
of  the  town. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the 
several  isles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  season ;  also  seal,  turbot,  and  plaice, 
remarkably  good  in  thei/  kind  ^  and  ling,  which  froin- 
ito  being  a  thicker  fish,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
justly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  our  own  coasts.. 
Salmon>  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards^ 
in  vast  abundance.  To  these  we  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucus,.  or  ore-weed,  which  serves  to  feed  both 
Aeir  small  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  at*  use  in  physic,  is  aonoetimes 
preserved,  sometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other 
respects  very  beneficis^  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
we  are  next  to  speak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robust,  hand* 
some,  active,  hardy,  industrious,,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  speak  the  finglish  language  with  great  pro- 
priety ;  have  strong  natural  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  school  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  several' employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  most  of  their  lands  as 
well  as  ean  be  expected  under  their  present  circum- 
stances. They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel ;  are  good 
fishermen,  and  excellent  pilots.  Their  women  are  ad» 
mirable  housewives,  spin  their  own  wool,  weave  it  into 
coarse  cloth,  and  knit  stockings.  Tliey  have  no  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  much  from  England ;. 
yet  tltey  have  many  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  who, 
out  of  the  fine  woods  which:  tliey  obtain  from  captains 
of  ships  who  put  in  heru,  make  all  kinds  of  domestic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  manner.  They  are  firee  from  the 
land-tax,  malt- tax,  and  i^xcLie;  and  beingfusnished  with 
plenty  of  liquors  trom  the  vessels  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  for  refreshment,  for  necessary  repairs,  or 
to  wait  ior  a  fair  wind,  in  return  for  provi^ioiiS  and 
other  conveniences ;  thi^,  with  what  little  fish  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  beat  past  of  their  trad e^  if  we  except 
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^y*     tlieir  k^lp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufacture  for 
■^^  these  fourscore  years,  and  produces  at  present  about 
500^.  per  unnum. 

Tlie  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Godolphin  is  styled 
proprietor  of  Sciily,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  ]ate  earl,  then  Lord  Godolphin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  tb^  term  of  89  years,  to  be  comput- 
ed froni  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  50  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Godolphin,  Esq.  by  King  Charles  T., 
that  is,  from  the  year  1709  to  1798,  when  his  lca?e  de- 
termineS'.  In  virtue  of  this  ro3'aI  grant,  his  lordahip  is 
the  sole  owner  of  all  lands,  houses,  and  (enemenrs  ; 
claims  all  the  tithes,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  offish  taken  at  sea  and  landed  upon  those  premises; 
barbour-duties  paid  by  ships,  and  one  moiety  of  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty.  There 
is  only  one  ecclesiastical  person  upon  the  islands,  who 
resides  at  St  Mary's,  and  visits  the  other  inhabited 
islands  once  a  year.  But  divine  service  is  perform- 
ed, and  sermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  those  islands,  by  an  honest  layman  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  and  there  arc  likewise  church-wardens  and 
overseers,  regularly  chosen  in  every  parish.  As  to  the 
civil  government,  it  is  administered  by  wliat  is  called 
the  Court  of  Twelve;  in  whreh  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  proprietor's  agent,  and  the  chaplain,  have 
their  seats  m  virtue  of  their  offices ;  the  other  nine  are 
chosra  by  the  people.  These  decide,  or  rather  com- 
promise, all  difierences;  and  punish  small  offences  by 
fines,  whippings,  and  the  ducking-stool :  as  ta  greater 
enormities,  we  may  conclude  they  have  not  been  hi* 
therto  known ;  since,  except  for  the  soldiers,  there  is 
no  prison  in  the  islands*  But  in  case  of  capital  of- 
fences, the  criminals  may  be  transported  So  the  coun* 
ty  of  Cornwall,  and  there  brought  to  justice. 

.The  great  importance  of  these  islands  arises  from 
their  advantageous  situation,  as  looking  equally  into  St 
George's  channel,  which  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  English  channel,  which  separates  Bri- 
tain from  France.  For  this  reason,  most  ships  bound 
from  the  southward  strive  to  make  the  Scilly  islands,  in 
•rder  to  steer  their  course  with  greater  certainty.  It 
m  very  convenient  also  for  vessels  to  take  shelter  a» 
nongst  them ;  which  prevents  their  being  driven  to 
Milford  Haven,  nay  sometimes  into  same  port  in  Ire- 
land, if  the  wind  is  strong  at  east ;  or,  if  it  blow  hard 
at  north-wesr,  from  being  forced  badk  into  some  of  the 
Cornish  harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coasts.  If 
the  wind  should  not  be  very  high,,  yet  if  unfavourable 
or  unsteady,  aa  between  the  channels  often  happens, 
it  is  better  to  put  into  Scilly,  than  td  beat  about  at  sea 
111  bad  weather.  The  intercourse  between  these  two 
channels  is  another  motive  why  ships  come  in  here,  aa 
chousing  rather  to  wait  in  safety  for  a  wind,  than  to 
run  the  hazard  of  being  blown  out  of  their  course ;  and 
therefore  a  strong  gale  at  east  seldom  fails  of  bringing 
SO  or  40  vessels,  and  frequently  a  larger  number,  into 
Scilly;  not  more  to  their  own  satisfaction  than  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants.  Ships  homeward-bound  fron»  Ame- 
rica of\en  touch  there,  from  the  desire  of  makjng  the 
firat  land  in  their  power,  and  for  the  sake  of  refreshment. 
These  reasons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  ships,  as 
well  as  our  own ;  and  afford  the  natives  an  opportnnity 
of  showing  their  wonderful  de&terity  in  cdpducting 
them  safely  into  St  Mary's  harbour,  and,  when  the  wind 
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serves,  through  their  sounds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  nncT^  RiltV. 
making  a  wafk,  a  boat  immediateiy  puts  off  from  the  ' 
nearest  island,  with  several  pilots  on  board ;  and  hav- 
ing with  amazing  activity  dropped  one  of  them  into 
every  ship,  till  only  two  men' are  left  in  the  boat,  tlie>e 
return  again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circum- 
stances direct,  in  one  of  their  little  coves. 

Respecting  a  current  which  often  prevail^  to  the 
westward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Kennel  has  published  some  ob- 
servations of  much  importance.  ^  It  is  a  circumijtance 
(says  he)  well  known  to  seamen,^  that  ships,  in  coming 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  steering  a  course  for  the  British 
channel,  in  a  parallel  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
Scilly  islands,  dSo  notwithstanding  often  find  themselves 
to  the  north  of  those  islands;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  mouth  of  St  George's  or  of  the  Bristol  channel. 
This  extraordinary  error  has  passed  for  the  effects  cr- 
ther  of  bad  steerage,  bad  observations  of  latitude,  or 
the  indraught  of  rl)e  Bristol  channel :  but  none  of  these 
account  for  it  satisfactorily;  because,  admitting  that 
at  times  there  may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  Scilly;  and  the  case  haa happened 
in  weather  the  most  favourable  for  navigating  and  for 
taking  observations.  The  consequences  of  this  devia- 
tion from  the  intended  tract  have  very  oilen  been  fa- 
tal; particularly  in-  the  loss  of  the  Nancy  packet  in 
our  own  times,  and  that  of  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel  and 
others  of  his  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen« 
tury.  Numbers  of  cases,  equally  mclanclioly,  but  of 
less  celebrity,  have  occured ;  and  many  others,  in  which 
the  danger  has  been  imminent,  but  not  fatal,  have 
scarcely  reached  the  public  ear.  All  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  acddent;  and  therefore  no  attempt  seem^ 
to  have  been  made  to  investigate  the  cause  of  them. 

**  f  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  may  be  im- 
puted to  a  specific  cause;  namely,  a  current;  and  T 
slia^  therefore  endeavour  to  investigate  both  that  and 
ita  effects,  that  sieamen  may  be  npprizeil  of  the  times 
when  they  are  particularly  to  expect  it  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  strength  ;  for  then*  only  it  is  likelyr 
tO'  occasion  mischief,  the  eurrcnt  that  prevails  at  or* 
dinary  times  being  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an 
error  in  the  reckoning,  equal  to  ^e  difference  of  pa- 
rallel between  the  south  part  of  Scilly  and  the  tract 
in  which  a  commander,  prudent  ia  his  measures,  but 
unsuspicious  of  a  current,  would  choose  tosail.  " 

The  original  cause  of*  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  westerly  winds  in  the  Atlantic,  which  impel  the 
waters  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
thtm  in  the  bay  of  Biscay;  whence  they  are  projected 
along  the  coast  of  France,  in  a  direction  north-west  by  , 
west  to  the  west  of  Scilly  and  Ireland.  The  Major  as* 
signs  strong  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  current 
between  U^ant  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  the  tracks  o£ 
the  Hector  and  Atlas,  East  India  ship^,  in  1778  and 
1787-  The  following  remarks  on  the  effect  of  this 
current  are  abridged  from  tlie  author's  work,  which  i» 
well  worthy  the  perusal- of  all  sailors  and  shipmasters*. 

Ist,^  If  a  »hip  cEosses  it  obliquely,  that  is,  in  an  east 
by  south  or  more  southerly  direction,  she  will  continue- 
much  longer  in  it,  and  of  course  be  more  affi?cted  by  it, 
than  if  slie  crossed  it  more  directly.  The  same  conse^ 
tjuence  will  happen  if  she  crosses  it  with,  light  winds. 
2dly,  A  good  observation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  sufficieiU  warrant  for  running  eaatward  dur- 
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ing  alonjr  n:;^lit;  yet,  as  it  may  be  possible  to  remain 
in  the  current  ionj; enough  to  be  carried  froiii  a  parallel, 
wliich  may  he  decmeil  a  very  safe  one,  to  tliat  of  the 
rocks  of  Scilly,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  expe- 
riencing a  continuance  of  stroj'ir  westerly  winds  in  the 
Atlancic,  and  approivcliing  the  Channel  w5th  liglit 
southerly  winds,  ehhcr  to  nialvc  Ushant  in  time  of 
peace,  or  at  all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  48^  45' 
at  the  highest.  3d!y,  Ships,  bound  to  the  westward, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the 
south-west  quarter,  sTiould  prefer  the  larboard  tcck. 
4'*hly,  Major  Kennel  approves  the  design  of  removing 
tlie  light-house  of  Scilly  (if  it  be  not  already  remov- 
ed) to  the  south-west  part  uf  the  high  rocks.  5thly, 
lie  recommends  the.sending  a  vessel,  with  time-keepers 
on  board,  to  examine  the  soundings  between  the  pa« 
rallcls  of  Scilly  and  Uihant;  from  the  meridian  of  the 
IJzard  Point  as  far  west  as  the  moderate  depths  ex-< 
tend.  A  set  of  time-keepers,  he  observes,  will  effect 
more  in  one  summer,  in  skilful  hands,  than  all  the  science 
of  Dr  Halley  could  do  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  these  islands  is 
still  more  conspicuous ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  assembling  their 
6eet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Iri^h,  sailed 
under  the  command  of  AnlafF,  to  attack  King  Athel- 
stan;  which  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  adding 
them  to  iiis  dominions.  Upon  the  like  principle,  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  when  upon  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
caused  an  old  fortress  to  be  repaired,  and  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, who  had  more  to  fear,  directed  the  constraction 
of  a  castle,  which,  in  part  at  least,  still  remains.  But 
the  most  lingular  instance  of  the  detriment  tlutt  miglit 
arise  from  these  islands  failing  into  other  hands  than 
our  own,  happened  in  1651,  when  Sir  John  Grcnville 
took  shelter  in  them  with  the  remains  of  the  Cornish 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  soon  made  it  evident  that  Scilly  was  tlie 
key  of  the  EnglisJi  commerce ;  and  the  clamours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rose  so  high,  that  the  par- 
liament were  forced  to  send  a  fleet  of  fifty  sul,  with  a 
great  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayscue  and  Admiral  Blake,  who  with  great  difficulty, 
and  no  inconsiderable  loss,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Trescaw  and  IJrehar ;  where  they  erected  those 
lines  and  fortifications  near  the  remains  of  the  old  for- 
tress that  are  called  Olivers  Castle.  But  at  length, 
finding  that  little  was  to  be  done  in  that  way,  they 
chose  to  grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  most  honourable 
capitulation,  as  the  surest  means  to  recover  places  of 
such  consequence ;  with  which  the  parliament  were 
very  little  satisfied,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  rea- 
son ;  which  appeared  to  txe  so  well  founded,  that  they 
directed  the  articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  punc- 
tually carried  into  execution. 

SCIO,  or  Ciiio,  a  celebrated  island  of  the  Archipe- 
lago (see  Ciiio).  It  is  32  miles  long  and  1 5  broad,  and 
is  a  mountainous  but  very  pleasant  country.  The  prin- 
cipal mountain,  called  anciently  Pelinceus,  presents  to 
view  a  long  lofty  range  of  bare  rock,  reflecting  the  sun ; 
but  the  recesses  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  husbandman  by  their  ri-h  produce.  Th^ 
slopes  are  clothed  with  vines.  The  groves  of  lemon, 
orange^  and  citron  treet<,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  blossoms,  and 
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delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and  Sejor,  ^ 
jasmine  are  interspersed,  with  olive  and  palm  trees,  and  Scioppiu* 
cypresses^  Amid  these  the  tall  minarets  rise,  and  white  • 
houses  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  quantity  of  pleasant  wine  to  Che  neiglw 
houring  islands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  silks. 
They  have  also  a  small  commerce  in  wool,  cheese,  figs, 
and  mastich.  The  women  are  better  bred  tlian  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant;  and  though  the  dress  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  neat^  The  partridges  are  tame,  being  sent  every 
day  into  tlic  fields  to  get  their  livings  and  in  the  even- 
ing arc  called  back  with  a  whistle.  The  town  called 
Scio  is  large,  pleasant,  and  the  best  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  houses  being  beautiful  and  commodious, 
some  of  which  are  terraced,  and  others  covered  with 
tiles.  The  streets  are  paved  with  flint-stones ;  and  the 
Venetians,  wliile  they  had  it  in  their  possession,  maile  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  castle  is  an 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoese,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  garrison  of  1  lOO  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  shipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
irom  Constantinople,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourscore 
vessels.  They  reckon  there  are  10,000  Turks,  100,000 
Greeks,  and  10,000  Latins,  on  this  island.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  16P5.  Scio  is  a  bi- 
shops*s  see,  and  is  seated  on  the  Sea- side,  47  miles  west 
of  Smyrna,  and  210  south-west  of  Constantinople. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  thif»  place. 
"  The  most  curious  of  them  (says  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  reason  the  School  of 
Tlomer.  It  is  on  the  coast  at  some  distance  from  the 
city  northward,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  open  tem- 
ple of  Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.    The  shape 

15  oval,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddess, 
the  head  and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  repre>entcd,  ad 
usual,  sitting.  The  chair  has  a  lion  carved  on  each 
side,  and  on  the  back.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a  lowr 
rim  or  seat,  and  ab(Ait  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is 
hewn  out  of  the  mountain,  is  ruJe,  indistinct,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  From  the  slope 
higher  uj>  is  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and 
of  the  channel,  with  its  shining  islands,  beyond  which 
are  the  mountains  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.^ 

SCIOPPIUS,  Gaspar,  a  learned  German  writer  of 
the  17ih  century,  was  born  at  Neumark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  1576.  He  studied  at 
the  university  with  hO  much  success,  that  at  the  age  of 

16  he  became  an  author ;  and  published  books,  says 
Ferrari,  which  deserve  to  be  admired  by  old  men.  His 
dispositions  did  not  correspond  with  hisgenius.  Natu- 
rally passionate  and  malevolent,  he  assaulted  without 
mercy  the  characters  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 
system  of  the  Protestants,  and  became  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic about  the  year  1599;  but  bis  character  remained 
the  same.  He  possessed  all  those  qualities  which  fitted 
kim  for  making  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  literary 
world  ;  imagination,  memory,  profound  learning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with  tlie  terms 
of  reproach  in  most  of  the  languages.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neidier 
showed  respect  to  his  superiors,  nor  did  he  behave 
with  decency  to  his  equalt^.  He  was  possessed  with  a 
frenzy  of  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  indeed  a  perfect 
firebrand,  scattering  around  him,  as  if  for  his  amusement, 
the  most  atrocious  calumnies.    Joseph  Scaliger,  abov^ 
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loppius  aU  others,  was  the  object  of  his^  satire.    That  learned 
•V****  man,  having  (]rawn  up  the  history  of  his  own  faiiiily, 
and  deduced  its  genealogy  from  princes,  was  severely 
attacked  by  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed  his  high  preten- 
sions.    Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  entitled  The 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Caspar  Scioppius,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  suc- 
cessively 8  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  stationer,  a  haw- 
ker, a  soldier,  a  miller,  and  n  brewer  of  beer.     We  are 
told  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  mistress,  and  at 
length  forsaken  by  a  debauched  man  whom  she  follow- 
ed to  Hungary,  and  obliged  to  return  to  her  husband ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  harshly,  and  condemned  her 
to  the  lowest  offices  of  servitude.     His  daughter,  too, 
it  is  said,  was  as  disorderly  as  her  mother :  th  it  after  the 
flight  of  her  husband,  who  was  going  to  be  burned  for 
some  infamous  crimes,  she  became  a  conmion  prostitute; 
and  at  length  grew  so  scandalous,  that  she  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.    These  severe  accusations  against  the 
family  of  Scioppius  inflamed  him  with  more  eagerness 
to  attack  his  antagonist  anew.    He  collected  all  the  ca- 
lumnies that  had  been  thrown  out  against  Scaliger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  crush  him  at  once.    He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  king  of  England,  James  I.,  in  his  Eccltsiasticus^  &c. 
and  in  his  CoUyrium  Regium  Britaunia  Regigraviter  ex 
ocidis  Ifibnranti  munere  missum  ;  that  is,  **  An  Gye-salve 
for  his  Britannic  Majesty. "    In  one  of  his  works  he  had 
the  audacity  to  abuse  Heniy  IV.  of  France  in  a  most 
scurrilous  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burn* 
^d  at  Paris.    He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
represented  before  the  king  of  England,  but  he  gloried 
in  his  dishonour.     Provoked  witli  his  insolence  to  their 
sovereign,  the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador  as- 
saulted him  at  Madrid,  and  corrected  him  severely : 
bdt  he  boasted  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.     He 
published  more  than  tliirty  defamatory  libels  against 
the  Jesuits ;  and,  what  is  very  surprising,  in  the  very 
place  where  he  declaims  with  most  virulence  against 
that  society,  he  subscribes  his  own  name  with  expres- 
sions of  piety.    /  Gasper  SciopjnuSi  alreadif  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Jesus  Christy  to  give  an  account  of  my  xvorks.     Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  employed  himself  in  studying  the 
Apocalypse,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to 
that  mysterious  book.     He  sent  some  of  his  exposi- 
tions to  Cardinal  Mazarine ;  but  the  cardinal  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  read  them.. 

Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  apartment,  wherte 
be  devoted  himself  solely  to  study.  The  same  writer 
acquaints  us,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  almost 
entirely  by  heart ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipsed 
by  his  vices.  For  his  love  of  slander,  and  the  furious 
assaults  which  he  made  upon  the  most  eminent  men,  he 
was  called^the  Cerberus  of  literature.  He  accuses  even 
Cicero  of  barbarisms  and  improprieties.  He  died  on 
the  i9th  November  1649,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  Padua, 
the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  are  said  to  discover 
great  genius  and  learning^  The  chief  of  these  are, 
I.  Verisimilium  Libri  iv.  lo96,  in  8vo.  2.  Commenta* 
rius  de  arte  critica^  1661,  in  8vo.  3.  De  sua  ad  Calho* 
Ikos  migratione^  1660,  inSvo.    4.  l^otationcs  Criticain 
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Phccdrunu  if*  Priipda,  Patavii,  1661,  in  Svo.  Si.  S^iS'  .^cibpiifu*. 
peel n rum  leciioiinm  /J/;// v.  1664,  in  Svo.  6.  Clasi^icuni  ^^.  ^ . 
btUi  xacriy  1619,  in  4to.  7.  CoUyrium  regium,  1611. 
in  8vo,  8.  Grammatica  PhilnsophicMy  1644,  in  8vo. 
9.  Udatio  ad  Regcs  et  Principcs  de  Stratagemaiibus 
Societatis  Je&Uy  1641,  in  l!2nio.  This  last  mentioned 
was  published  under  the  name  of  Alphonso  de  Vargas^ 
He  wa8*at  first  well  disposed  to  the  Jesuits  ;  but  these 
fathers  on  one  occasion  opposed' him.  He  presented  a 
petition  to  the  diet  of  Katisbon  in  1630,  in  order  to* 
obtain  a  pension  ;  but  the  Jesuits,  wlio  were  the  con- 
fessors both  of  the  emperor  and  the  electors,  had  in* 
fluence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  being  granted.. 
From  that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artil-* 
lery  against  the  Jesuits. 

SCIOPTIC,  or  ScioPTRic  Ball,  a  sphere  or  globe 
of  wood,  with  a  circular  perforation,  where  a  \ei\s  is 
placed.  It  is  so  fitted,  that,  like  the  eye  of  an  animal,^ 
It  may  be  turned  round  every  way,  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing experiments  of  the  darkened  room. 

SCIPIO,  PuBLiUo  Cornelius,  arenowned  Roman 
general,  surnamed  Africanus,  for  his  conquests  in  tliat 
country.  His  other  signal  militar}'  exploits  were,  his 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  single  day ;  hia 
complete  victory  over  Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthagi- 
nian general ;  the  defeat  of  Syphax  king  o^  Numidia, 
and  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  He  was  as  eminent  for  hia 
chastity,  and  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  prisoners, 
as  for  his  valour.  He  died  1^0  B.  C.  aged  about  51. 
SciPio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  his  brotht^r,  surnamed  A' 
siaticus,  for  his  complete  victory  over  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  in  which  Antiochus  lost  50,000  in* 
fantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  and  the  sur- 
name of  A^uticns',  were  the  rewards  of  bis  valour^ 
Yet  his  ungrateful  counirymen  accu«>ed  him,  as  well 
as  his  brother.,  of  peculation  ;.  for  which  he  wslsh  fined: 
but  tlie  public  sale  of  his  effects  pro\^'d  the  falsehoi^d 
of  the  charge ;.  for  they  did  not  produce  the  amount  of 
the  fine.     He  flourished  about  190  B.  C. 

SciPio,  Publius  Emiliantis,  wa&  the  son  of  Paulus^ 
Emilius ;  but  being  adopted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  he 
was  called  Scipio  Africanus  Junior,  He  bhoued  him- 
self worthy  of  adoption,  following  the  footsteps  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he  equalled  in  military  fame 
and  public  virtues.  His  chief  victories  were  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage  and  Numantia ;  yet  tliese  signal  ser- 
vices to  lus  coimtry  could  not  protect  him  from  ;in  un- 
timely fate.  He  was  strangled  in  his  bed  by  ordjr  of 
the  Decemviri,  who-dreaded  his  popularity,  129  B.C. 
aged  56. 

SCIltO,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  west 
of  Mytilene,  to  the  north-east  of  Negropont,  imd  to  the 
south-east  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  mi  Us  in  length,  and  eight 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  lus  nO' 
mines.  The  vines  make  the  l>eauty  of  the  ii^!a^d,  and 
wine  is  excellent ;  nor  do  the  natives  want  wood. 
Hiere  is  but  one  village ;  and  that  is  built  on  a  rock, 
which  runs  up  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  10  miles  from^ 
the  harbour  of  St  (leorgj?.  The  inhabitants  are  all- 
Greeks,  the  cadi  being  the  only  Turkamoitg  ihem. 

SCI  HOC  HO,  or  Sirocco,  a  name  generally  given, 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.    In  Uie  south-w  est 
it  is  applied  to  the  hot  suffocating  blasts  from  Africa  ;. 
and  in  the  north-east  it  means  the  cold  bleak  winds 
firoDi  the  Alps. 

scxRPUs;. 
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SCIUPUS,  agehus  of  planU  belonj»ing  to  the  trian- 
dria  class  ;  and  U\  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  third  order,  Calamarice,     See  Botany  Index, 

SCIRIIHUS,  in  Surgen/  and  Medicine,  a  hard  tu- 
mor of  any  part  of  the  hody,  void  of  pain,  arising,  as 
is  supposed,  from  the  incpii'sation  nnd  induration  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  it  may  also  appear 
in  any  other  pai  t  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  fat ; 
being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  Inflammation  ter- 
minates^ These  tumours  are  exceedingly  apt  to  de- 
generate into  cancers, 

SCITAMINE^,  one  of  the  natural  orderi  of 
plant.«.     See  Botany  Index, 

SCIURUS,  the  Squiiirel  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  U)c  order  of  glires.  See  Mammalia 
Index, 

SciURUs,  a  genius  of  plants  belonging;  to  the  diandria 
class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  those 
that  are  doubtful.     See  Botany  Index, 

SCLAVONIA,  a  country  of  Europe  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  six  counties,  and  belongs  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom  ;  and  is  very 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth ;  but  it  is 
SOO  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Austria  to  Bel- 
grade. It  contains  about  7500  square  milea,  and  in 
1813  had  528,200  inhabitants.  The  eastern  part  is 
called  Rtttzia,  and  the  inhabitants  Rnizians,  ,  These 
are  of  the  Greek  churdi.  The  language  ef  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  those  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

SCLEUANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dodecandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  22d  order,  Caryophtfllece^  Sec  Botant 
Index, 

SCLERI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noccia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ^th  order,  Ghramincu     See  Botany  Index, 

SCLEROTiCS,  medicines  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  hardening  and  consolidating  the 
(iesh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied ;  as  purslain, 
house-leek,  flea-wort,  garden  nightshade,  &c. 

SCOLOPAX,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  te  the 
order  of  gralla?.     See  Ornithology  Index, 

SCOLOPENDR  A,  a  genus  of  tosecU  belonging  to 
the  order  of  aptera.     See  Entomology  Index. 

SCOLYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  th« 
syngenesia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  49th  order,  Compositor     See  Botany  Index^ 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackisuel,  a  genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  thoracici-  See  Ichthyology 
Index, 

SCONCES,  small  forts,  built  for  the  defence  of 
some  pass,  river,  or  other  place.  Some  sconces  are 
made  regular,  of  four,  five,  or  six  bastions  ;  ethers  are 
of  smaller  dimensions,  fit  for  passes  or  rivers;  and  o- 
thers  for  the  field. 

SCONE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  now  chiefly  remark- 
able for  being  the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently 
crowned.  W.  Long.  S.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  28.  Here 
was  opce  an  abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt 
by  the  reformers  at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  bis 
conquest  of  thePicts  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made 
Scone  bis  principal  residence,  delivered  his  laws,  called 
the  Macaljnne  htoSf  from  a  tumuluSf  named  thie  Mote 
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of  Cowrie ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir'^David  Murray  .( 
of  Gospatric,  the  favourite  of  King  James  VI,  to  whom^" 
that  monarch  had  granted  it;  and  the  new  po»csior, ^"""^ 
in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  put  up  the  king's  arms 
in  several  parts  of  the  house.  It  was  built  around  two 
courts.  The  dining  room  was  large  and  handsonie; 
and  had  an  ancient  aAd  magniflcent  chimney-piece^ 
and  the  king's  arms,  with  this  motto  : 


Nobis  hac  invicta  misenmi  centum  sex  proavL 

Beneath  were  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room 
was  some  good  old  tapestry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  small  bed-chamber  was  a  medley  scrip- 
ture-piece in  needie-work,  with  a  border  of  animn!s> 
said  to  be  the  woA  of  Queen  Mary  during  her  confine- 
ment  in  Loch  Leven  oastle.  The  gallery  was  aboat 
155  feet  long,  the  top  airched,  divided  into  compart- 
ments filled  with  painUngs  in  water-colours.  The  pieces 
represented  were  various  kinds  of  huntings ;  that  of 
Nimrod,  and  King  James  and  his  train,  appear  in  eveiy 
piece.  But  the  whole  of  this  building  we  believe  has 
been  demolishedi  and  a  most  magnificent  pile  erected  in 
its  place  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  hereditary 
keeper.  Till  the  destruction  of  the  abb^y,  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  sitting  in  the  famous 
wooden  chair  which  Edward  I.  transported  to  West- 
minster abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Scots, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium.  Charles  IL 
before  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  crowned  in  the 
chapel  at  Scone.  The  old  pretender  resided  for  some  time 
at  Scone  in  1715  ;  and  his  son  paid  it  a  visit  in  1745. 

SCO  PARI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  40th  order,  Personata,     See  Botany  iMdex. 

iSCOPER  or  Scupper  Holes,  in  a  ship,  are  holes 
made  through  the  sMes,  close  to  the  deck,  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  comes  from  the  pump5. 

SCOPOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un« 
der  the  1 1th  class,  Sarmentaceee,  See  Botany  Intlex, 

SCORBUTUS,    the    Scurvy,      See  Meimcise, 

SCORDIUM,  or  Water-germander.  SeeTBu* 
CRiUM,  Botany  Index, 

SCORIA^  or  Daoss,  among  metallur^sts,  is  the  re- 
crement of  metals  in  fusion ;  or,  more  determinatriy 
speaking,  is  that  mass  which  is  produced  by  melting 
metals  and  ores :  when  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  dii- 
soluble  in  water,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glass. 

SCORIFIC  ATION,  in  Metallurgy,  is  the  art  of  re- 
ducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

SCORPiENA,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  thoracici.     See  Iciithtology  Index. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  aptera.     See  Entymoloqy  Index, 

ScoRPiO,  Scorpion,  in  Astronomy,  tlie  eighth  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  character  nx*     See  Astro* 

NOMY. 

ScokFioN-Fly.  See  Pano&pa,  Entomology  /«- 
dex, 

SCORPIURUS,  Cate»illam,  a  genus  of  plsnts 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  class ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Papllionaaa* 
See  Botany  Index, 

^JSCORZQNERAi 
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SCORZONER  A,  Viper-grass,  a  genoi  of  plants 
,^j^^  belonging  to  the  sjngenesia  class ;  and  in  the  natural 
^  meth^  ranking  ander  the  49th  order,  ComposiUt,  See 
Botany  Index. 

SCOT,  a  customary  contribution  laid  upon  all  sub- 
jects, according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  as- 
sessed in  any  sum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions, 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

Scot,  Michael^  of  Eal wirie,  a  learned  Scottish  author 
ef  the  ISth  century.  This  singular  man  made  the  tour 
of  France  and  Germany ;  and  was  received  with  some 
distinction  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  curiosity  or  his 
vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
study  and  contemplation.  He  was  skilled  in  languages ; 
and,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  mean 
proncient  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine, 
he  tnoQshited  into  littin,  from  the  Arabic,  the  history 
of  animals  by  the  celebrated  physician  Avioenna.  He 
published  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle,  with  notes ;  and 
affected  much  to  reason  on  the  principles  of  that  great 
philo80]rfier.  He  wrote  a  book  concerning  The  Secrets 
qf  Nature^  in  which  he  treats  of  generation,  physiogno* 
ny,  and  the  signs  by  which  we  judge  of  Uie  tempera* 
ments  of  men  and  women.  We  have  also  a  tract  of  his 
Oh  the  Nature  of  ike  Sun  and  Moon.  He  there  speaks 
of  the  gtrmd  operation^  as  it  is  termed  by  alehyniists, 
and  is  exceedingly  solicitous  about  thepn^ededpe/nderf 
or  the  pkHoiOpher's  done.  He  likewise  puMished  wbaC 
lie  calls  MenM  PhUatopkieaf  a  treatise  replete  with  aatro^ 
logy  and  chiromam^.  He  was  much  admired  in  his 
day,  and  was  even  suspected  of  magic;  andhadR<^er 
Bicon  and  Cornelius  Asrippa  for  his  jpanegyrists. 

Scot,  Reginaldy  a  jucueiatts  writer  m  the  16dl  een* 
tury,  was  t&  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Scot  of  ScolB-f 
hall,  near  Smeethe  in  Kent.  He  studied  at  Hart-Hatt 
in  the  Univeisity  of  Oxford ;  after  which  he  retired  ta 
SmeetlM,  where  he  lived  a  studious  life,  and  died  ia 
1599.  He  published,  The  perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop- 
Garden;  and  a  book  entitled.  The  Dieanery  o^  Witck- 
craft ;  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  relations  oon- 
cenung  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  censured  by  King  James  I.  in  his 
Damonohgyy  but  by  several  eminent  divines ;  and  all 
the  copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCOTAL,  er  Scotale,  is  where  any  officer  of  m 
forest  keeps  an  ale-house  within  the  foeest,  by  colour 
df  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  house,  and  there 
spend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  displeasure.  We  fold 
it  mentioned  in  the  chartier  of  the  forest,  cap.  8.  ^*  Nul- 
lus  forestarius,  fkciat  ScotaUas,  vel  garbas  coUigat,  vel 
aliquara  coUectam  fociat, "  &c.  AfamsoM/,  2 16«— -The 
word  is  compounded  of  scat  and  o^,  and  by  tnuiq>06i« 
don  of  die  words  is  otherwise  called  akshot. 

SCOTAL£S>  were  meetings  formeriy  held  in  Eng- 
hmd  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  ale,  of  which  the  ex- 
pense was  paid  by  joint  contribution.  Thus  the  tenants 
ef  South  Mailing  in  Sussex,  which  belonged  to  Uie  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  were,  at  the  keeping  of  a  court, 
to  oitertain  the  lord  or  his  bailiff  with  a  drinking,  or 
tokole;  and  the  stated  quotas  towards  the  diarge  were, 
tilat  a  man  should  pay  threepence  halfjpenny  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  a  widow  and  cottager  a  penny  half- 
penny. In  the  manor  of  Ferring^  in  the  same  county, 
and  under  the  same  jurisdictioni  it  was  die  custom  for 
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the  tenants  named  to  make  a  eeotak  of  sixteen  pence 
halfpenny,  and  to  allow  out  of  leach  sixpence  a  penny  ^    I «. 
halfpenny  for  the  bailiff.  *  Wot.  Soo. 

Common  scotales  in  taverns,  at  which  the  clergy  < 
were  not  to  be  present,  are  noticed  in  several  ecclesi- 
asdcal  canons*  They  were  not  to  be  publislied  in  the 
church  by  the  clergy  or  the  laity  ;*  and  a  meeting  of 
more  than  ten  persons  of  the  same  parish  or  vicinage 
was  a  scotale  that  was  generally  prohibited.  There 
were  also  common  drinkings,  which  were  denominated 
leet^akt  hride-ale^  clerk-akt  church  ale.  To  a  leet-ale 
probably  all  die  residents  in  a  manorial  district  were 
contributors ;  and  the  expense  of  a  bride-ale  was  de^ 
frayed  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  a  happy  pair,  who 
were  not  in  curcomstances  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  wed« 
ding  dinner.  This  custom  prevails  occasionally  in  some 
districts  of  Scotland  even,  at  this  day,  under  the  denpmi« 
nadon  of  a  penny  bride-ale^  and  was  very  common  about 
balf  a  century  ago.  The  clerk*s^e  was  in  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  was  the  method  taken  to  enable  clerks 
of  parishes  to  collect  their  dues  more  readily. 

Mr  Warton,  in  his  history  of  English  poetry,  has  in- 
serted the  following  extract  from  an  old  indenture« 
which  dearly  shows  the  design  of  a  chureh'^e.  **  Tho 
parishioiiers  of  Elveston  and  Okebrook,  in  Derbyshire* 
agree  jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one 

rrter  of  nDak,  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  St  Joha 
Baptist  next  ooaung ;  and  that  every  inhabitant  of  . 
the  said  town  of  Okebrook  shaH  beat  die  several  ades^ 
Evesy  husband  and  his  wifo  shaU  pay  twopenee,  every 
cottager  one  penny ;  and  all  the  inhfibitants  of  Elves- 
ton shaB  have  and  receive  all  the  profits  and  advan^ 
tages  coming  of  the  said  ales,  to  the  use  and  behoqf  ^ 
the  said  ^unh  qf  Ehfeeton.'' 

The  gice-aUi  were  the  legacies  of  individuals,  and 
finom  that  droomstance  entirely  gratuitous.  They  seem 
to  have  been  venr  numerous,  and  were  generally  left  to 
thepoor;  thoiif^,  from  die  largeness  ofthequantiQ^  of 
ale  enjmned  to  be  brewed,  it  must  have  beensometimea 
mtended  that  others  were  to  partake  of  them.  These 
bequests  were  likewise  made  to  the  altar  of  a  saint)  witb 
directions  for  singing  masses  at  the  obit,  or  anniversary 
of  the  testator.  l%effive-ales  were  somedmes  dispensed 
in  the  church,  and  nequendy  in  the  churoh-yard,  by 
which  means  Grodde's  house  was  made  a  tavern  of  glut- 
tons. Such  certainly  woiUd  be  Chalk-church,  if  in  it 
was  kept  the  give-ale  of  William  May  of  that  parish ; 
for  he  ordered  his  wife  **  to  make  in  bread  six  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  in  drink  10  bushels  of  malt,  and  in 
cheese  28d.  to  give  to  poor  people,  for  the  health  of 
his  soull;  and  he  ordered  that,  after  the  decease  of  his 
wifo,  his  executors  and  fooffees  shoidd.  continue  the 
custom  for  evermore. " 

SCOTER.    See  Akas,  Ornitholooy  Index. 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  Nttr  Scotiand,  one  of  the  Brtr 
dsh  setdements  in  North  America,  situated  between 
43''  and  49°  north  ladtude,  and  between  60''  and  67'' 
west  longitude,  is  bounded  by  die  river  St  Laurence  on 
the  north ;  by  the  ^If  of  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlan* 
dc  ocean  on  the  east;  by  the  same  ocean  on  the  south; 
and  by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  west^---In  the 
year  1764,  diis  province  was  divided  into  two.govemr 
ments.  llieprovince  and  government  now  styled  iVeto 
Brunewkkj  is  bounded  on  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St  Creix,  by  the  said  river  to  its  source,  and 
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by  a  line  drawn  due  nofth  from  thence  to  the  southern 
^boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  to  the  northward 
by  the  said  boundary  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of 
the  bay  De  Chaleurs ;  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  bay  to 
the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Ba^  Verie  ; 
to  the  south  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of  Fun- 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforesaid,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  M usquat  river,  by  the  said  river  to  its  source ;  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  east  line  across  the  isthmus  into 
the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the  eastern  lot  above  described, 
including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  coast. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which 
forms  the  northern  b6undary«  The  rivers  Risgouche 
and  Nipisiguit  run  from  west  to  east,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  Passa- 
magandi,  Penobscot,  and  St  Croix,  which  run  from 
north  to  south,  fall  into  Fundy  bay,  or  the  sea  a  little 
%o  the  eastward  of  it* 

The  seas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Fundy  bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence.  The  lesser 
bays  are,  Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  isthmus 
which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  south ; 
and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-east ;  the  bay  of 
Chedibucto  on  the  south-east ;  the  bay  of  the  Islands ; 
the  portoof  Bart,  Chebucto,  Prosper,  St  Margaret,  La 
Heve,  Port  Maltois,  Port  Rysignal,  Port  Vert,  and 
Port  Joly,  on  the  south ;  Port  La  Tour  on  the  south- 
east ;  Port  St  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Minas  on  the  south 
aide  of  Fundy  bay,  and  Port  Roseway,  now  the  most 
populous  of  idl. — The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Portage, 
Scoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  and  Epis,  on  Uie 
cast ;  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on  the  south- 
cast;  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cane 
Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,  on  the  south ; 
Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the  soutb-west.-^The 
lakes  are  very  numerous^  but  have  not  yet  received 
particular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  distance, 
presents  a  pleasingly  variegated  mpearanoe  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  scarcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter- 
Hipt  the  prospect,  especially  near  the  sea.  A  nearer 
approach  discovers  those  sublime  and  beautiful  scenes 
which  are  so  far  superior  to  the  gaudy  embellishments 
of  art.  Immense  forests,  formed  of  the  tallest  trees,  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  reachingalmost  to  the  clouds,  every- 
where cover  and  adorn  the  land :  their  leaves  falling  in 
autumn,  add  continual!  v  to  that  crust  of  moss,  vegetables, 
and  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  centuries  been 
accumulating ;  whilst  the  ra3rs  of  the  sun,  unable  to 
pierce  the  thick  shade  which  everywhere  covers  the 
ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  state  of  damp  and  rot- 
tenness ;  a  circumstance  which  contributes  in  no  small 
degree,  to  increase  the  sharpness  of  the  air  in  winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  high  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  direction  with  one  vast  forest,  and 
arrested  by  the  attraction  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  spring,  and  every  spring 
causes  a  swamp  or  morass,  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  cause :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be- 
comes almost  impracticable  in  summer,  and  is  seldom 
attempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  be- 
j^ns  to  set  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninsula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  ^equently  rises  into  hills  of  gradual 
ascent,  everywhere  clothed  with  wood.    From  these 


arise  innumerable  sptings  and  rivulets,  whidi  not  only  Hortfai 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in     ^ 
the  midst  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  fresh  water,  '~^^~" 
which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  lit* 
tie  more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders 
very  large  tracts  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable. 
That  part  of  the  province  which  is  beyond  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  and  extends  to  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  rises 
also  gradually  as  we  advance  from  the  sea  quite  to  Ca- 
nada ;  but  is,  however,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous. 
Its  lands  are  for  the  most  part  very  rich,  particularly 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  its  woods  abound  with 
the  hardest  and  loftiest  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  subject  to  long 
and  severe  winters,  succeeded  by  sudden  and  videot 
heats,  oflen  much  greater  than  what  are  felt  in  the  same 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  an  un- 
healthy climate.  The  air  in  general  in  winter  is  veer 
sharp,  frosty,  and  dry ;  the  sky  serene  and  unclouded^ 
by  which  every  kind  of  exercise  adapted  to  the  season 
is  rendered  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  fogs  are  fire- 
quent  near  the  sea,  but  seldom  spread  themselves  ta 
any  distance  inland. 

The  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  sainsy 
and  the  tnliabitants  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de- 
lights ofthe  spring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
most  agreeable  sewon  of  the  year.  From  a  lifeless  and 
dreary  appearance,  and  the  gloomy  scenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country  throws 
off  its  forbidding  attire,  and  in  a  few  days  exhibits  a  grand 
and  pleasant  prospect :  the  vegetation  being  inconceiv- 
ably rapid,  nature  passes  suddenly  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  countries 
accustomed  to  a  gradual  progression  of  seasons.  And, 
strange  as  tt  appears,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  a  fact 
which  furnishes  a  certain  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  air^ 
that  these  sudden  changes  seldom,  if^  ever,  affect  the 
health  of  strangers  or  Europeans. 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  small 
progress.  Nova  Scotia  is  almost  a  continued  forest, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  New  England.  Four-fiflhs 
of  flil  the  landls  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
which  are  valuable  not  only  for  furnishing  masts,  spars, 
lumber  for  the  sugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build* 
ing,  but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com- 
modities which  are  all  procured  from  this  useful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother  country  may  in  a  few  yeait 
eanly  be  supplied. 

The  various  species  of  birch,  beech,  and  miq>le,  and 
several  sorts  of  spruce,  are  found  in  all  parts  in  great 
abundance ;  as  also  numerous  herbs  and  plants,  either 
not  common  to,  or  not  known  in,  England.  Amongst 
these  none  is  more  plentiful  than  sarsaparilla,  and  a 
plant  whose  root  resembles  rhubarb  in  colour,  taste, 
and  effects ;  likewise  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea,  and 
maiden  hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, with  shrubs  produdng  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  many  other  pleasant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  summer  are  well  stored :  Of  these  wild  productions 
the  cherries  are  best,  though  smaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  somewhat  resembling  grapes.  The 
sassafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  others ; 
but  amongst  them  none  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants 
than  a  species  of  maple,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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Ma  96^  Ihe  iugar  tree^  as  affording  a  considerable  quantity  of 

^*'       that  valuable  ingredient.    See  Sugar. 
"*'  Amongst  the  natural  productions  of  Novia  Scotia,  it 

is  necessary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  sup- 
posed equdly  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  A« 
merica. 

Limestone  is  likewise  found  in  many  places ;  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  used  for  building  : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  land- 
holders a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground, 
as  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  most  ap* 
proved  things  in  the  world  for  that  purpose. 

Several  of  the  useful  and  most  common  European 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places ;  so  that  the 
province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  some 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good  of  their 
xinds,  especially  the  former.  The  smaller  fruitSf  such 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  itc*  grow  to  as  great  jMerfec- 
Ciott  as  in  Europe ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  or  all  the 
common  and  useful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
diese  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  as  being  the 
most  serviceable  m  a  country  id>ounding  with  fish ;  and 
indeed  thev  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  goodness  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  a  native 
of  mudi  warmer  climates;  apd,  though  phmted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two-thir&  of  its  natural 
bigness ;  a  defect  which  arises  as  weU  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  summer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  soil. 
Tobacco  may  likewise  be  cultivated  with  ease  in  No* 
va  Scotia,  as  it  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada, 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  isle  of  Orleans,  for  the 
purpose  of  internal  consumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produc- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  aUmanner  of  game, 
and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds, 
bave  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and  uirxve 
well.  At  the  close  of  March  the  fish  begin  to  spawn, 
when  they  enter  the  rivers  m  such  shoals  as  are  mere- 
dible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  sturseon 
and  salmon.in  Majr.  But  the  most  valuable  appendage 
of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coast,  alons  which 
is  one  continued  range  of  cod- fishing  banks  and  excel- 
lent harbours.  This  fishery  employs  a  great  number  of 
men,in  some  seasons  not  less  than  U),000,  when  120,000 
quintals  are  caught,  of  which  40,000  osay  be  exported. 
These,  at  the  lowest  price,  must  bring  into  the  colony 
26,000/.  sterling,  either  in  cash  or  m  commodities  ne- 
cessary to  the  inhabitants.  But  this  estimation,  it 
must  be  observed,  refers  to  a  distant  pdnod,  as  that 
trade  has  now  greatly  increased. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap- 
pearance of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  some  of  the 
first  European  settlements  were  made.  The  first  grant 
of  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  L  to  his  secretary 
Sir  William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  Neoo  ScoUand*  Since  that  period  it 
has  frequently  changed  proprietors,  sometimes  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the 
Enfflish. 

£i  1604,  the  Frendi  first  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  to 
<which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  Instead  of  fix- 
ing towards  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  would 
have  had  larger  seas,  an  easy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
co4,  they  chose  a  small  bay,  afterwards  calM  French 
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Bay,  which  had  none  of  these  advantages.  It  has  been  Kofv»  8m^ 


said  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port  Royali 
where  a  thousand  ships  may  ride  in  safety  from  everv  ^ 
wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all 
times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the 
entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  diis 
colony  were  led  to  choose  this  situation,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of  which  the 
exclusive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them.  This  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by. the  following  circumstance— 
that  both  the  first  mmiopolizers,  and  Uiose  wKo  suc- 
ceeded them,  tooK  the  utmost  pains  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unsettled  dis- 
position, or  necessity,  brought  into  these  regions,  from 
the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  fish* 
ing,  and  every  kind  of  culture ;  choosing  rather  to  en- 
gage the  industry  of  these  adventurers  m  hunting  or 
in  trsiding  with  the  savages. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infimcy  when  the  settle- 
ment, which  has  since  become  so  fismous  under  the  name 
of  Neto  England^  was  first  ertablished  in  its  neisrhbour- 
hood.  The  rapid  success  of  the  pUmtations  in  Uiis  new 
colony  did  not  mudi  attract  the  notice  of  the  Frendi. 
This  kind  of  prosperity  did  not  excite  any  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to  sus- 
Et  that  there  was  likelv  to  be  a  competition  for  Ui^ 
ver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  sole  property  of  it,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed. 

At  their  first  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninsula,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  small  savace  nations,  who  wen( 
under  the  general  name  of  Abenalaes.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  savage  nations,  the^  were  more 
sociable  in  their  manners.  The  missionaries  essily  in- 
sinuating themsdves  among  them,  had  so  fiur  mculcat- 
ed  their  tenets  as  Id  make  enthusiasts  of  them.  At 
Uie  same  time  that  they  tau^^t  them  their  religion,  they 
inspired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  tfaemsdves 
entertained  for  the  English  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worship,  bemg  that  which  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  thdr  senses,  and  the  only 
one  that  nivoured  their  passion  for  war,  they  adopted 
it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They 
not  only  refused  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with 
the  English,  but  also  frequently  disturbed  and  rava- 
ged the  firontiers  of  that  nation. 

This  produced  perpetual  hostilities  between  the  New 
Englanaers  and  the  FVendi  settlers  in  Acadia*  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  English,  who  seemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dis* 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquisition.  Thef  resto- 
red to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  having 
built  a  slight  fortification  at  Port-Royal,  whidi  they 
called  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  putting  a  very  small  garrison  in^ 
to  It.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of 
Nova  Scotia  to. the  commerce  of  Great  Bntain  be^ 
to  be  perceived;  and  at  the  peace  of  174>9,  the  mini- 
stry offered  particular  advantages  to  all  persons  who 
diose  to  go  over  and  settle  in  Acadia.  Every  sddier, 
sailor,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for 
himself,  and  ten  for  every  person  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  All  non-commissioned  officers  were  allowed  90 
for  tbemsebres»  and  15  for  their  wms  and  children ; 
4DS  ensigns 
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lieutenants  dOO;  captains  400;  and  all 
u  x,Mux,^,w»  w.  a  higher  rank  600;  together  with  30  for 
ScotUnd.  ^^^^  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free 
'  y  ->  for  the  first  ten*years»  and  never  to  p^  above  one  livre 
*  About  ii.  two  sols  six  deniers  *  for  fifty  acres. .  Besides  this,  the 
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goTemment  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburse  the  ex 
penses  of  passage^  to  build  houses,  to  furnish  all  the 
necessary  instruments  for  fishery  or  agriculturei  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  subsistence  for  the  first  year. 
These  encouragemenu  determined  3740  persons,  in 
the  month  of  May  1749,  to  go  to  America,  In  hopes 
of  bettering  their  fortune. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  profvinee  of  Nova  Scotia  be* 
gan  te  flourish,  t^ughin  1769  it  sent  out  only  14  ves« 
sels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7SS4 
tons,  and  received  22  vessels  and  IfiO  boats,  which  to* 
gtther  mode  up  7006  tens.  They  constructed  three 
doops,  which  did  not  exceed  1 10  tons  bwrden.  Theiv 
exportation  ibr  Grant  Britain  and  lor  the  other  parts 
•f  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  mora  than  7^,850 
Ihres  18  sols  9  deniers.  f  Continuingy  however,  true 
to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  th% 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place 
of  great  consequence  both  to  the  mother  country  and 
the  West  Indies,  ks  shipping  and  seamen  have  ra^ 
pidly  increasedp  as  welt  as  its  produce,  which  affiirdb 
Ifce  pleasing  prospect  of  b.0ing  able  to  supply  itself 
with  aM  die  necessaries  of  lif(g.  It  now  supplies  B«i« 
sain  with  timber  and  fish  to  the  amount  of  BbfiQOL 
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yearly  s  and  receives  from  hence  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  to  the  value  of  about  30,000^  The  number  of 
persons  who  have  abandoned  Uieir  faabitattona  in  the  ^ 
more  southern  provinces,  and  settled  either  there  or 
in  Canada,  is  very  great.  The  population  of  Novn 
Scotia  was  estimated  by  Mr  Colquhoun  in  1812,  at 
100,000 ;  and  it  is  without  deubt  the  moat  convenient 
in  point  of  situation  of  any  province  of  America  for  m 
maritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  possessed  of. 

Scotia,  in  Atchkeaure^  a  seoiicircuUir  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bases  of  columns. 

SCOTISTS,  a  sect  of  school  divines  and  phileso* 
phers,  thus  catted  from  their  founder  J*  Dtnu  Scahts^ 
a  Scottish  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immactilato 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  bom  withouS 
original  sin,  in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  tha 
Thamisls. 

As  to  philosophy,  the  Sootists  were^  like  the  Tlimift* 
ists,  Peripatetics  (see  PsaiPAtxTics) ;  esly  distinguislte 
ed  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  sseny  difRurent  fna* 
Uties  as  it  had,  so  many  different  formalities  did  thef 
distinguish ;  all  distinct  from  the  body  iuelf,  and  mak* 
ing  as  it  were  so  many  difiersnt  entities ;  only  thest 
were  metaphysical,  and  as  it  were  superadded  to  tha 
Mng.  The  ScottsU  and  Thomisto  likewise  disagreed 
about  the  nature  of  the  divine  ce*4qpemtiao  witS  tba 
human  will,  the  measure  ^  dilmia  gsaca  that  is  no* 
cessary  to  sakation,  and  ether  ahsTmsa  and  miniil* 
questions,  wUokitianeedlesatat 


SCOTLAND. 


Eittnt  sBd  QCOTLAKp^  the  modem  Qftme  of  that  part  of  the 
bouadtfio.  isUmd  of  9Ht^  vUch  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
S<dwa^  frith  and  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  bounded  on 
tbe  north  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  North- 
ern ocesi^ ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean  or  North 
Ilea ;  on  t)]ie  west  by  the  Atlai)tic  ocean,  and  partly  bv 
the  Ibrish  seat  and  oa  the  south  by  England,  the  bound- 
ary on  this  side  being  formed  by  the  river  Tweed,  the 
Cheviot  hills,  and  an  ideal  line  drawn  south- west  down 
to  the  Sol  way  frith.  Excluding  the  islands,  the  con- 
tinental part  of  Scotland  extends  from  the  Mull  of 
GUdloway  in  the  55th  to  Cape  Wrath  m  the  58^  de- 
cree of  north  la^tude,  and  from  l""  35'  to  6^  2Xy  west 
wom  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  counting  from  Bu- 
channess  on  the  east  to  Ai  dnamurchan  on  the  west. 
If  we  include  the  blands  of  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides, 
we  »hall  find  this  part  of  the  British  empire  extending 
northward  to  65^,  and  westward  to  the  isle  of  St  Kilda 
to  8°  IS'  west  longitude.  The  continental  part  of 
Scotland  b  generally  estimated  at  260  miles  in  length, 
and  about  160  a(  iU  greatest  breadth,  and  its  siiperfi- 
ciid  contents  have  been  computed  at  27,79$  square 
9  miles. 
IKfittODBi       Scotland  hibs  been  divide^  ioto  9>KUaQ^  snd  Loir- 


Iaads4  but  the  boundaries  ofthese  are  arbitrary  and  un- 
determined. A  more  natural  division  appears  to  be  that 
into  northern,  middle,  and  southern  parts.  The  north- 
em  part  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  range  of  lakes,  ex- 
tending from  the  Murray  frith  to  the  island  of  Mdll,  In 
a  south-west  direction,  and  comprehends  the  counties 
of  Orkney,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Cromarty  and 
Inverness.  The  southern  division  extends  northward  to 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  canal  by  which 
they  are  united,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of  Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Berwick,  Renfrew, 
Ayr,  Wigton,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh, 
Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright.  In  the  midUnd  dividoit 
are  included  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Bute,  Nairn,  Mo- 
ray, Banff,  Aberdeen,  Meams,  Angus  or  Forfar^ 
Perth,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton. 

In  the  following  table  vre  have  brought  together 
some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  respecting 
the  topography  and  statistics  of  these  counties,  vi& 
the  county  ioxvnj  their  exUnt  in  spuire  acres,  their  jx>- 
jndation,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  and  tha 
number  ^nUlitia  which  each  county  is  obliged  to  raisc^ 
according  to  last  militia  act. 
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Population 

Ttbleof 
thecoun- 

Counties. 

County  Towns. 

Square  Acres. 

in  1801. 

Milifia 

.    in  1811. 

^m. 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

KirkwaU 

46,824 

46,153 

Caithness 

Wick 

492,800  E- 

22,609 

121 

23,419 

Sutherland 

Dornoch 

2,148,000  E. 

23,117 

100 

23,629 

Ross 

Dingwall 

561,200  E- 

53,525 

270 

\  60,855 

CRouand 
ICroBUity. 

Cromarty 

Cromarty 

61,440  E. 

3,052 

16 

Inverness 

Inverness 

2,944,000  E. 

74,292 

384 

78,336 

Argyle 

Inverary 

2,432,000  E. 

75,700 

364 

85,585 

Bute 

Rothsay 

238,080  £, 

11,791 

61 

12,033 

Nairn 

Nairn 

153,600  E. 

8,257 

43 

8,251 

Murray 

Elgin 

537,600  E. 

26,705 

138 

28,108 

Banff 

Banff 

649,600  E. 

35,807 

179 

36,668 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

718,816  E, 

123,071 

640 

135,075 

Meams 

Bervie 

248,444  £. 

26,349 

136 

27,439 

Angus 

Forfar 

593,920  E. 

99,127 

511 

107,264 

Perth 

Perth 

4,068,640  E. 

126,366 

653 

135,093 

Fife 

Cupar 

322,560  E- 

93,743 

484 

101,272 

Kinross 

Kinross 

43,920  E. 

6,725 

35 

7,245 

Clacknumnan 

Culross 

25,600  E. 

10,858 

56 

12,010 

Stirh'ng 

Stirling 

450,560  E. 

50,825 

163 

58,174 

Dumbarton 

Dumbarton 

159,356  E. 

20,710 

107 

24,189 

Linlithgow 

Linlithgow 

57,008  S. 

17,844 

94 

19,451 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

250,400  E. 

122,954 

645 

148,607 

Haddington 

Haddington 

224,000  E. 

29,986 

154 

31,164 

Berwick 

Bunse 

326,400  £. 

30,206 

155 

30,779 

Renfrew 

Renfrew 

322,560  E. 

78,056 

404 

92,596 

Ayr 

Wigton 

1,152,000  E. 

84,306 

436 

103,954 

Wigton 

238,721  S. 

22,918 

119 

26,891 

Lanark 

Lanark 

556,800  E. 

147,796 

751 

191,752 

Peebles 

Peebles 

153,600  E, 

8,717 

45 

9,935 

Selkirk 

Selkirk 

1 28,000  E. 

5,070 

25 

5,889 

Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 

472,320  E. 

33,712 

178 

37,230 

Dumfries 

Dumfries 

1,088,000  E. 

54,597 

284 

62,960 

Kirkcudbright 

Kirkcudbright 

440,081  S. 

29,211 

151 

33,684 

1,604,826  18902   | 

1,805,688 

For  a  topographical  account  of  the  several  counties, 
die  reader  is  referred  to  their  names  in  the  order  of 
^  the  alphabet. 
PiM  of  the  Scotland  is  in  general  extremely  monntainons,  espe- 
rially  on  ^e  northern  and  western  sides,  whence  these 
parts  have  been  denominated  the  Highlands.  Even  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  cotmtry  have  very 
little  of  that  uniform  flatness  which  distinguishes  some 
parts  of  England,  but  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale.  Numerous  rivers  intersect  the  country ;  and 
several  romantic  lakes  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  most 
remarkable  mountains*  There  is  in  general  little  wood, 
except  in  die  northern  parts,  where  there  are  still  im- 
mense forests.  Nothing  can  appear  more  wild  and  sa« 
vage  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scodand.  Here  the  whole  country  seems  composed 
of  blue  rocks  and  dusky  moufituns  heaped  upon  each 


other,  with  their  sides  embrowned  with  heath,  akki 
their  summits  covered  with  snow,  idiich  lies  unthaw- 
ed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  poors  down  their 
jagged  sides  in  a  thousand  torrents  and  roaring  cata- 
racts,  falling  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens,  some  of  which' 
are  so  deep  and  narrow  as  to  t^e  altogether  impene^ 
trable  by  the  rays  of  die  sun.  Yet  even  these  monn« 
tains  are  in  some  places  sloped  into  agreeable  green 
hills  fit  for  pasture,  and  interspersed  with  pleasant 
straths  or  valleys  capable  of  cultivation ;  and  there  are 
several  extensive  districts  of  low  fertile  groimd,  though 
in  other  parts  the  interstices  of  die  mountains  are  ren- 
dered nearly  impassable  by  bogs  and  morasses.  Thr 
entrance  into  the  Highlands  from  the  south-east  near 
Dunkeld,  is  peculiarly  impressive,  there  being  here 
a  considerable  tract  of  plain,  extending  to  what  may 
be  called  the  gates  of  the  mountains. 

The 


Nate^'^The  writers  on  Scottish  topography  have  noted  the  extent  of  the  several  counties,  sometimes  in  Eng» 
Bah,  and  sometimes  in  Scotch  acres.  We  have  therefore  affixed  to  the  numbers  expressing  the  acres  of  eadi> 
county,  E  or  S,  according  as  they  are  English  or  Scotch.  The  reader  may  reduce  them  to  either  standard, 
^  recollecting  that  the  Scotch  acre  exceeds  the  English  nearly  in  tihe  proportion  of  five  to  four. 
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ScmImA.  The  soil  t>f  Scoilandy  which,  considering  the  little 
-  variety  of  the  country,  is  extremely  various,  will  be 
best  understood  by  examining  that  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, as  described  under  their  respective  heads.  In  some 
partS;  as  the  carse  of  Gowrie  in  Perthshire,  and  most  of 
the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Berwick,  the  soil  vies 
in  fertility  with  the  richest  parts  of  England^  or  even 
Ireland,  while  in  the  more  mountainous  tracts  of  Ross- 
ahire,  Sutlierland,  and  Argyle,  the  country  is  very  lit- 
tle adapted  to  tillagCy  and  is  therefore  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  pasturing  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
black  cattle. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stone- 
haven, and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  High- 
lands ;  the  Leadhills,  partly  in  Dumfries-shire  and  partly 
in  Lanark-shire ;  the  Cheviot  hills,  forming  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  Ochil  hills, 
nortn  of  the  river  Forth.  The  highest  individual  moun- 
tains are  those  of  Ben  Nevis,  Caimgorum,  Ben  Lawers, 
Ben  More,  Ben  Lomond,  Schehallien,  Mount  Battock, 
and  Cruachan.  Hie  situation  and  direction  of  the 
mountainous  chains,  and  the  minerals  which  they  con- 
tain, have  been  described  under  Gbology,  N^  1 40. 

The  most  remarkable  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  Scottish 
coasts  are,  the  friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Solway,  Murray, 
Cromarty,  Dornoch,  and  Clyde,  and  the  bars  of  Wig- 
ton  and  Glenluce.  Many  of  what  are  called  lochst  Are 
properly  large  gulfs  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  especially  Loch 
Fine,  Loch  Shin,  Loch  Broom,  and  Loch  Linnhe. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  that  di- 
vides Stirling  and  Fife  from  the  Lothians ;  the  Tay»  di- 
viding Perth-shire  and  Angus-shire  from  Fifeshire;  the 
Tweed,  forming  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England  to  the  east ;  the  Clyde,  passing  throug|i  great 
part  of  Lanark-shire,  and  separating  this  county  from 
those  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton  \  the  Dee  and  the 
Don,  passing  through  Aberdeen-shire ;  the  Spey,  sepa- 
rating the  counties  of  Banff  and  Murray  ;  the  Nith, 
passing  through  Dumfries-shire,  and  the  Eden  in  Uie 
county  of  rae.    See  each  under  their  respective 
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The  lakes  or  lochs  of  Scotland,  are  chiefly  those  of 
Lomond  in  Dumbarton-shire,  Awe,  in  Argyle-shire, 
Tay,  Katrine,  and  Erne,  in  Perth-shire ;  Loch  Ness 
in  Inverness-shire;  and  die  classical  lake  of  Leven  in 
Kinross^shire.  See  Leven,  Lomond,  Tay,  &c. 
.  We  have  said  that  Scotland  is  in  general  bare  of 
wood,  though  there  are  numerous  traces  of  its  having 
formerly  abounded  in  forests.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  Ettrick  forest  in  the  county  of  Selkirk;  the 
forest  of  Mar  in  the  west  of  Aberbeen-shire,  where  still 
remains  a  considerable  tract  of  woodland,  called  Aber- 
nethy  forest;  the  forest  of  Sletadale  to  the  north  of 
Dun- Robin  in  the  county  of  Sutherland;  those  of  Dir- 
rymore  and  Dirrymena,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Loch  Shin,  and  the  forest  of  Athol  in  the  county  of 
Perth. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  is,  if  possible,  still  more  in- 
constant than  that  of  England;  and  though  in  general 
extremelyhealthy  to  the  robust  mountaineer,  it  is  by  no 
means  genial  to  the  valetudinarian.  The  eastern  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  keenness  of  the  east  wind  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  western  shores,  from 
their  vidnity  to  the  AUantic,  are  deluged  with  almost 


perpetual  rain.  The  winter  in  this  country  ia  remark-  Seodud. 
able,  rather  fdr  the  abundance  of  snow  which  falls  at  ^—  r  "* 
that  season,  than  for  the  intensity  of  frost ;  while  in 
summer  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  reflected  with  great 
violence  in  the  narrow  vales  between  the  mountains,  so 
as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  appearance  of  glittering 
particles  that  seem  to  swim  before  the  eye.  The  bare- 
ness of  wood  adds  to  the  efiects  of  sudden  alternations  of 
the  weather,  though  it  contributes  to  diminish  the  natu- 
ral humidity  of  the  air.  The  spring  is  in  general  very 
late  and  inclement,  so  as  not  unfrequently  to  destroy 
the  fairest  prospects  of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener. 
The  harvests  are  also  late ;  and  we  have  seen  corn  ei- 
ther uncut,  or  standing  in  sheaves  on  the  field,  in  the 
latter  end  of  November.  is 

The  soologyof  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  that^^™"^ 
of  England,  o&rs  little  remarkable  to  the  eye  i^^  the 
naturidiiL  In  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Galloway 
to  the  south,  there  is  a  breed  of  amall  horses,  like  the 
Welsh  ponies,  called  shdtiesy  which  are  extremely 
hardy  but  obstinate  and  skittish.  The  cattle  in  Gal- 
loway are  often  without  horns ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  said  to  add  to  the  quantity  and  ^ualitj  of  the  milk 
which  th^  produce.  One  of  the  chief  primitive  breeda 
of  cattle  m  this  country  are  the  kylies,  so  called  from 
the  province  of  Kyle.  These  are  of  a  middle  size,  and 
have  short  sliarp  horns  pomting  upwards.  The  Scotch 
sheep  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  those  of  Engltod, 
but  tneir  flesh  is  much  more  delicate;  and  the  fleeces  of 
the  Shetland  sheep  are  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool.  Goats  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  aa  in  most  other  mountainous 
tracts,  and  swine  are  very  little  cultivated,  pork  not  be- 
ing a  favourite  food  among  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  There  seems  to  be  no  breed  of  dogs  peculiar  to 
this  country;  but  the  colies  or  shepherds  dogs  are  re- 
markable for  their  sagacity,  and  are  often  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  flocks  and  herds  during  their 
master's  absence.  There  are  scarcely  any  wild  qua- 
drupeds, peculiar  to  Scotland.  The  wolf,  indeed,  con- 
tinued here  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  England, 
and  the  wild  cat  is  occasionally  observed.  Small  herda 
of  roes  also  are  still  found  in  some  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, and  seals  and  porpoises  frequent  the  sea  coasts. 

Of  the  native  birds,  the  black  cock  and  the  grouse 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Eagles  are  often  seen  on  tfao 
rocky  cli£Fs,  and  elegant  falcons  in  the  remaining  fo- 
rests. The  shores  and  islands  present  numerous  sea 
fowl,  and  the  isle  of  Bass  is  proverbially  the  haunt  of 
the  solan  goose.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  most  norUiem  parts  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  niffhtingale  has  never  yet  appeared  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  shores  of  Scotland  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
fish,  especially  herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  and  lobsters; 
sind  the  mouths  of  tlie  great  rivers,  especially  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tay,  fumbh  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
finest  salmon.  Oysters  are  plentiful,  but  they  are  not 
so  deUcate  as  those  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  Mackerel, 
whitings,  and  smelts,  are  uncommon ;  and  sprats  are 
scarcely  known.  The  lakes  and  streama  abound  in 
trout,  perch,  and  other  fresh-water  fish.  The  whale 
sometimes  appears  on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  bask- 
ing shark  on  the  western  inlets.  » 

The  vegeuble  productions  of  Scotlandi  considered  in  V^|mI^ 
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*^^'^ general,  difer  little  from  those  of  England;  and  those 
■>'*"^of  the  whole  island  may  be  seen  by  relerring  to  the  ar- 
ticle BoTAKTy  where  each  British  species  is  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  We  may  remark,  that  the  warm, 
moist  regions  of  Cormrall,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset;  the 
ranee  of  chalk  hills  that  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  the  dry  sandy  tracts  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
contain  many  plants  that  are  either  unknown,  or  very 
rarely  met  with  in  North  Britain  :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Grampians,  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  Badenoch  and  Braemar,  and  the  bleak 
unsheltered  rocks  of  the  Hebudes,  possess  many  hardy 
vegetables  not  to  be  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  South  Britain  contains  a  greater  number  of 
species  peculiar  to  itself;  but  those  that  are  similarly 
circumstanced  in  this  northern  division,  are  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence.  To  the  English  botanist,  Scotland 
will  have  more  the  air  of  a  foreign  country  than  Eng* 
land  to  a  Scottish  botanist.  The  researches  of  the  for- 
mer will  be  continually  solicited,  and  repaid  amid  the 
grand  romantic  scenerv  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  plants  either  altogether  new  to  him,  or 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  rare 
reward  of  minute  investigation.  In  traversing  the  natu- 
ral forests  of  birch  and  pine,  though  his  attention  will 
be  first  attracted  by  the  trees  themselves  in  every  stage 
of  growth,  from  the  limber  sapling  to  the  bare  and 
weather-beaten  trunks  that  have  endured  the  storms  of 
500  or  600  winters ;  the  new  forms  of  the  humbler  ve- 
getables will  soon  divide  his  attention,  and  will  each  at- 
tract a  share  of  his  regard.  It  would  be  an  uninterest- 
ing task  both  to  us  and  our  readers,  to  enumerate  the 
plants  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Tliese  may  be 
found  in  Lightfoot*s  Flora  Scoiica,  and  many  of  them 
in  Mr  Pinkerton's  Geography. 

Scotland  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
fruit.  Gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  do 
indeed  ripen  nearly  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  apples, 
pears,  and  some  species  of  wall-fruit,  as  Orleans  plums 
and  apricots,  are  not  uncommon ;  but  peaches,  necta- 
rines, and  grapes,  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  open  air ;  and 
in  the  best  gardens  we  have  not  observed  the  walnut,  the 
mulberry,  or  the  fig.  Even  the  currants,  which  are 
very,  abundant,  scarcely  ever  attain  that  degree  of  ripe- 
ness which  can  fit  them  for  use  as  a  dessert,  but  are 
employed  almost  entirely  for  jellies  and  wines.  The 
14  chief  firuit  districts  are  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Clydev 
berab.  Few  countries  possess  a  greater  store  of  subterraneous 
riches  than  Scotland ;  most  of  the  metals,  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  minerals,  bemg  very  common.  Even 
gold  itself  has  been  found  in  the  Lea&ills,  in  the  sands 
of  Elvan,  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Clyde,  and  in  the 
Ochil  hills ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  an- 
Duallv  obtained  from  the  lead  mines  of  Leadhills  and 
WanJockhead.  Copper  is  rare ;  but  has  been  met  with 
near  Alva  in  the  Ochills ;  at  Colvend  in  Galloway, 
and  some  other  places.  The  most  lemaricable  lead 
mines  are  those  of  Leadttiills  and  Wanlockhead,  Stron- 
tian  and  Islay ;  but  traces  of  this  metal  have  been  found 
in  other  parts.  Iron  is  a  most  abundant  mineral  pro- 
duction,  but  that  called  the  Carron  ^re  is  best  known. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Alva ;  calamine  (an  impure  oxide 
of  zinc)  at  Wanlockhead ;  plumbago  or  gr^diite  in 
AyrsUse;  and  antimony  in  Dumfries-shire. 


Among  the  other  minerals,  coal  is  io  be  regarded  aS  Scotrand. 
the  most  abundant  and  most  valuable.  We  have  al-'  ^  '  ' 
ready  remarked,  under  Geology,  that  one  of  the  two 
chief  beds  of  coal  found  in  this  island,  b  that  which  runs 
from  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Tay  and  the  Forth, 
westward  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The  Lothians  and 
Fifeshire  particularly  abound  with  coal ;  and  it  is  not 
less  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  seve- 
ral places  of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 

Scotland  may  be  called  the  quarry  of  Britain,,  as 
hence  is  derived  most  of  the  stone  that  is  carried  to  ne 
south  for  building  and  paving.  Abundance  of  free- 
stone and  limestone  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  houses  in 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  quarries  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Beautiful  granite  is  found  in  Ben  Nevis,  and  fine  sta- 
tuary marble  in  Asynt,  and  in  Blairgowrie  in  Perth- 
shire. A  black  marble  freckled  with  white  occurs  at 
Port  William  ;  jasper  is  found  in  various  parts  ;  iiillerB 
earth  occurs  near  Campbeltown,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  talc  in  the  mountains  of  Findhom.  Hie 
beautiful  quartz  of  Cairngorum  is  well  known,  and 
numerous  pebbles  of  agates  and  onyxes  are  firequently 
collected  on  the  eastern  coast.  ig 

The  mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous  ;  but  Mineral 
the  principal  are  those  of  Moi&t,  Peterhead,  St  Ber-^'tm. 
nard's  well  near  Edinburgh,  and  Pitcaithly.  At  Mof- 
fat are  two  springs,  one  a  sulphureous,  and  the  other 
from  Hartfeli  a  chalybeate  water.  The  water  at  St 
Bernard's  well  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur, j^ 

Many  singular  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found  in  Matumf 
Scotland.  Among  these  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Clyde,  c^^^^^^^- 
the  insulated  rock  of  the  Bass,  the  scenery  about  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  isles  of  Staflk,  Eigg,  and  Cannay,  are 
chiefiy  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  nie  of  Arran  is  an 
immense  vaulted  cavern,  hollowed  m  the  soKd  rock  ; 
and  near  Colvend  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Fife,  are  several  remarkable  caves^.  Noss 
head  presents  a  singular  quarry  of  slate,  marked  with 
metallic  figures ;  and  at  Glamrns  in  the  heights  of 
Glenelchraig,  is  a  cascade,  which,  viewed  amidst  the 
constant  darkness  of  hills  and  woods,  is  tridy  sublime. 

In  the  parish  of  Gaurie  fit  Banfishire  are  three  re^ 
markable  natural  curiosities-;  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
▼cry  great  extent  full  of  shells,  which  are  possessed  bv 
myrii^  of  birds ;  a  cave,  or  rather  den,  called  Hdf$ 
him  or  chimney^  50-  feet  deep,  60  long,  and  40  broad, 
having  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  sea,  about  240 
feet  long,  through  which  the  waves  are  driven  with 
great  violence  in  stormy  weather,  so  as  to  occasion 
smoke  to  rise  iron»  the  den ;  and  another  subterraneous 
passage  through  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  nearlv 
450  feet  long,  and  so  narrow  that  a  man  can  with 
difficulty  creep  through  it.  At  one  end  of  this  passage 
is  m  cave  about  20  feet  high,  SO  broad,  and  f  50  long» 
supported  by  immense  columns  of  rock.  j>f 

There  are  three  princtpiA  groups  of  Sicottish  islands ;  Scottisli 
those  of  Shelkmd  and  Orkney,  to  thenorth  of  the  Pent-nl»dk. 
land  frith,  and  that  of  the  Hebudes,  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles,  in  the  Western  Athmtic.  An  ample  ac* 
count  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Hm* 
BAiDBS,  OmcicEY,  and  Shbtlawb;  and  under  the 
names  of  the  principal  individual  islands.    The  isles 
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iicoUancL  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  are  dl^Unct  from  the  He- 
^   v   -'brides,  hav^  also  been  described  under  their  respectite 

jg       names. 
Names  of       I'he  name  Scotland,  as  applied  to  North  Britain,  is 
North  Bri-  comparatively  of  recent  date.     By  the  later  Roman 
uim  writere,  Scotia  was  applied  to  Ireland,  as  the  country 

which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Scoti,  and  the  names 
of  Hiberni  and  Scoli  are,  after  the  ^th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Ireland.  When  North  Britain  first  became 
known  to  the  Romans  under  Agricola,  it  was  by  them 
denominated  Caledonia^  from  its  abounding  in  forests, 
and  the  natives  were  called  Caledoniu  These  names 
continued  in  use  till  the  extirpation  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Britain,  when  this  part  of  the  island  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Provincia  Pictorum^  and  the  in* 
habitants  were  divided  inte  PicH^CaleckmUf  and  PicH* 
It  is  not  till  the  11th  century  that  we  find  Scotia  or 
Scotland  appropriated  to  North  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  name  there  is  much 
dispute ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ierm  Scott 
was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  by  their 
19       neighbours,  by  way  of  reproach. 
Aborigines      Few  points  have  been  disputed  with  nacre  keenness 
•f  Scotland,  mid  more  asperity  than  the  original  population  of  Soot* 
land.     The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  have  strenuously  con- 
tested the  claim  of  their  country  to  be  the  stock  from 
which  the  other  was  colonized.     There  se^ns  no  doubt 
that  both  Britain  and  Ireland  were  originally  peopled 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  had  long  before  occupied  the 
w^St  of  EurQpe,  and  advanced  from  the  shores  of  Gaul» 
probably  across  tlie  straits  of  Dover,  to  take  possession 
of  the  southern  part  of  Britain.    Thence  it  appears  they 
ei^tended  themselves  northwards,  till  they  had  peopled 
the  whole  island,  when,  from  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  oj 
to  find  more  room  and  better  pasture  for  their  herds, 
they  crossed  the  channel  to  the  west  of  Britain,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Ireland.     This  seems  to  be  their 
most  natural  route;  and  numerous  authorities  have  been 
lately  adduced  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes,  but 
that  the  colonization  of  Ireland  was  subsequent  to  that 
of  Scotland.     *'  This  region  (North  Britain)  during  the 
first  century, "  says  Mr  Chalmers,  **  is  a  small  but 
genuine  mirror  of  Gaul  during  the  same  age.     North 
Britain  was  inhal^ted   by  one*and-twenty  clans  of 
(raelic  people,  whose  polity,  like  that  of  tlieir  Gaelie 
progenitors,  did  not  admit  of  very  strong  ties  of  poli- 
tical union.     They  professed  the  same  religious  tenets 
as  the  Gauls,  and  performed  the  same  sacred  rites ; 
their  stone  monuments  were  the  same,  as  we  know 
from  remains.     Their  principles  of  action,  their  modes 
of  life,  their  usages  oif  bunal,  were  equally  Gadic ; 
^  Caledo'    and  above  all,  their  expressive  language,  which  stin 
nioj  Tol.  I  exists  for  the  examination  of  those  who  delight  in  such 
P*  ^i)       *®''^»  ^^  ^^  purest  Celtic.  "  ♦ 
Names  and     ^^  names  and  position  of  the  21  tribes  which  occu- 
rittiaijons    pied  North  Britain  in  the  first  century,  have  been  mi* 
^J*«,^*^nutely  investigated  by  Mr  Chalmers,  and  we  shall  here 
'        briefly  state  the  result  of  his  investigations.    The  firel 
tribe  which  he  mentions  is  that  of  the  Ottadini^  who 
possessed  the  country  which  stretches  from  the  river 
Tyne  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  German  sea  and 
tfai^  ftitb  of  ForUi*    On  the  west  of  these  lay  the  Ga^ 
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deni^  occupying  the  western  part  of  Nortliamberland,  Seo 
that  small  portion  of  Cumberland  which  lies  to  the*— ^ 
north  of  the  river  Irthmg;  the  west  of  Roxburghshire, 
the  whole  of  Selkirk  and  Tweeddale,  part  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian, and  nearly  the  whole  of  West  Lothian,  or  Lfn« 
lithgow.     To  the  south-west  of  the  Gadeni  Jay  the  8d» 

fotvf,  inhabiting  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  l^daletn 
)umfries-8hire ;  the  eastern  part  of  Gadloway  as  far  ai 
the  river  Dee,  which  formed  their  western  boundary ; 
while  to  the  south  they  extended  to  tlie  Solway  fntb. 
Tlie  Novantes  inhabited  the  western  and  middle  parts 
of  Galloway,  from  the  Dee  on  the  east  to  the  Irish  sea 
on  the  west.  The  Datnnii  occupied  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  ridge  of  hills  lying  between  GaUovij 
and  Ayrshire  on  the  south,  to  the  river  Earn  on  the 
north,  comprehending  all  Strathcluyd,  the  counties  of 
Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  with  a  small  part  of  Dum- 
barton  and  Perth.  The  Horestii  inhabited  the  coontiy 
lying  between  the  Forth  and  Tay,  including  the  shires 
of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinross,  with  the  easters 
part  of  Stratheam,  and  the  country  lying  westward  of 
the  Tay,  as  far  as  the  river  Brand.  The  Venricomes  pos- 
sessed the  country  between  the  Tay  and  the  Carron, 
comprehending  a  great  part  of  Perthshire,  the  whole  of 
Angus,  and  part  of  Kincardineshire.  The  Taixaii  in- 
habited the  northern  part  of  the  Meams,  and  die  whda 
of  Aberdeenshire,  to  the  Doveran ;  a  district  whidi  in- 
cluded the  promontory  of  Kinnanrd's4iead,  to  whidi  die 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  Taixalorum  promoaiofwm. 
The  Vacanagi  occupied  the  country  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  Murray  frith,  from  the  Doveran  on  the  east,  to  the 
Ness  on  me  west :  an  extent  comprehending  the  shires 
of  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  the  east  part  of  Inverness,  with 
Braemar  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  Albania  afterwards 
called  Damnii  Albania  inhabited  the  interior  districts, 
between  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Grampians  oo  the  south, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  southern  limit 
of  Inverness-shhre  on  the  north,  including  Braidalban, 
Athol,  a  small  part  of  Lochaber,  with  Appin  and 
Glenorchy  in  Upper  Lorn.  The  AttacoHi  inhabited  the 
whole  country  from  Loch  Fine  on  the  west,  to  the  east* 
ward  of  the  river  Leven  and  Loch  Lomond,  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  Cowal  in  Argyleshire,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire.  The  proper  Caledam 
possessed  the  whok  of  the  interior  country,  from  the 
ridge  of  mountains  which  separates  Inverness  from  Perth 
on  the  south,  to  the  range  of  hills  that  forma  die  forest 
of  Balnagavan  on  the  north,  comprehending  all  the 
middle  parts  of  Inverness  and  of  Ross.  The  CwnU  in- 
habited the  east  of  Ross-shire  from  the  sestu^  of  Var- 
rar  on  the  south,  to  the  frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  north, 
having  the  firidi  of  Cromarty  in  the  centre,  and  a  ridge 
of  bilk  on  the  west.  The  south-eastern  coast  of  Suth^ 
land  was  inhabited  by  the  Logh  whose  coimtry  extended 
from  the  frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  south-west  to  the  river 
Ila  on  the  east.  The  Camabii  inhabited  the  sovdi  of 
Caithness  from  the  Ila  river ;  the  small  tribe  of  the  Cr- 
ieni  inhabited  the  north-west  comer  of  Caithness ;  and 
the  Merts  occupied  the  interior  of  Sutherland.  The 
Camonaat  inhabited  the  north  and  west  coast  of  S^* 
thedand,  while  the  Creones  occupied  the  west  coast  of 
Rossrshire,  the  Cerones  the  western  coast  of  Inveroess, 
and  die  Epidii  the  south-west  of  Argyleshire,  fitw 
Loch  Lpnhe  to  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
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^dand.      ATI  tliese  Celtic  tribes*  In  their  laws,  religion,  man- 
•V——'  ners,  and  cuslorns,  appear  to  have  resembled  the  Bri- 
ildi    1   ^^"^  ^^  ^'^^  Boulh.    Their  life  was  equally  simple,  their 
miiiiot  manners  were  equally  savage,  and  their  religion,  like 
coaaiad.that  of  the  South  Britons,  was  certainly  Druidical. 
See  Englakd,  V°  4,  and  the  article  Druids.    The 
fact  of  Druids  having  existed  in  North  Britain,  so 
strenuously  denied  by  some  writers,  is,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  Mr  Chalmers,  completely  ascertained  by  numerous 
remains  of  places  of  Druidical  worship.   These  he  has 
been  at  mucli  pains  to  investigate,  and  has  described 
several  remarkable  circles  of  stones  and  rocking  stones, 
resembling  in  almost  every  particular  those  in  South 
Britain,  which  are  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  Druidi* 
cal.     Some  remarkable  remains  of  tliis  kind  occur  in 
4he  parish  of  Kirkmichael  in  Perthshire,  where  there 
is  an  immense  rocking  stone  standing  on  a  flat*topped 
eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  Druidical 
remains.   Opposite  to  the  manse  of  Dron,  in  the  same 
county,  there  is  another  large  rocking  stone,  ten  feel 
long  and  seven  broad ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Abernethy, 
near  Balvaird,  there  is  a  third  which  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Buchanan.    In  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
is  a  stone  of  a  similar  description,  called  Logan  Oone^ 
which  from  its  siEe  appears  to  be  eight  or  ten  tons  in 
weight,  and  is  so  nicely  balanced  on  two  or  three  pro* 
tuberances,  that  the  pressure  of  the  finger  produces  a 
rocking  motion  from  the  one  aide  to  the  other,  f 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Robertson,  that  the  his« 
^''  ^'^  tory  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  pe« 
^^     riods.    The  first  reaches  trom  the  origin  of  the  monar* 
cfay  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  11.;  the  second,  from  Ken* 
neth's  conquest  of  the  Picts  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.;  the  third  extends  to  tlie  death  of  James  V.;  the 
last,  from  thence  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
^rown  of  England.    In  the  opinion  of  the  same  histo* 
rian,  the  first  period,  extending  from  the  earliest  ac- 
counts to  the  year  843  of  the  Christian  era,  is  the  re- 
gion of  pure  fable  and  conjecture,  and  ought  to  be  to« 
tally  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  cre- 
dulity of  antiquaries ;  that  in  the  second  period  from 
843  to  1286,  truth  begins  to  dawn  with  a  light  feeble 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing,  and  that  the  events 
which  then  happened  may  be  slightly  touched,  but 
merit  no  particular  or  laborious  enquiry ;  that  in  the 
third  period,  from  1286  to  1542,  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, chiefly  by  means  of  records  preserved  in  £ng^ 
land,  becomes  more  authentic,  as  not  only  events  are 
related,  but  their  causes  and  effects  are  explained } 
and  here  every  Scotchman  should  begin,  not  only  to 
29      read,  but  to  study  the  history  of  his  country. 
oantbcQ-     It  must  be  allowed  that  most  of  the  transactions  re* 
•  ^"^"^ .  corded  by  Buchanan  and  Boece,  as  having  taken  place 
itOT^re^  ^^  Scotland  before  the  Christian  era,  arc  either  purely 
sustothe^'hulous,  or  are  substantiated  by  no  autlientic  docu- 
iirictian    ments;  and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with  the  smile 
^  of  incredulity,  the  long  and  minute  list  of  Scottish  mo* 

narclft  from  Fergus  I.  to  Fergus  II.,  so  pompously  dis- 
played by  these  historians.  That  the  names  of  39  princes 
should  be  handed  down  with  correctness  by  uncertain 
traditions,  for  a  period  of  690  years;  that  the  duration 
of  their  reigns  and  the  date  of  their  accession  should  be 
so  exactly  ascertained,  is  surely  a  circumstance  of  the 
highest  improbability;  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  earlier  writers  of  Scottish  history,  like  the  Chi« 
siese  annalii^ts,  have  described  the  transactions  of  the 
Vol.  XVIII.  PartIL 


same  monarch  under  different  name9,t»t  under  the  same  Scotland, 
names  with  the  desSgnMion  of  I,  II,  111,  &c.  This  is  -  -^ 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  considering  that  both 
Fergus  I.  and  Fergus  1 1,  are  said  to  have  been  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  to  have  come  over  from  Ireland  to  as- 
sift  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours*  Under  the  persuaaion  that  no- 
thing authentic  can  be  recorded  in  the  Scottish  history 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  we  shau 
commence  the  historical  part  of  this  article  from  the  pe- 
riod when  Agricola  fir&t  penetrated  north  of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  to  the  luminous  pages  of  Tacitus  that  we  must 
look  for  the  first  rationail  and  authentic  documents  of 
Scottish  history.  ^4 

The  invasion  of  Agricola  happened  during  the  domi-  Invtsion  ti 
nion  of  a  chief,  called  by  the  Roman  historians  Ga^acM.  ^^"^ 
Agricola  having  completed  the  conquest  of  the  southern  ^|^  ^' 
part,  and  in  a  great  measure  civilised  the  inhabitants, 
formed  a  similar  plan  with  r^ard  to  Scotland.  It  is  ^^  ^^ 
probable,  that  at  this  time  the  Caledonians  had  become 
formidable  bv  the  accession  of  numbers  from  tl>e  south ; 
for  though  the  Romans  had  civUiced  the  greatest  part, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  those  savage  warriors^ 
disdaining  the  pleasures  of  a  peaceable  life,  would  re- 
tire to  the  nortnward,  where  the  martial  disposition  of 
the  Caledonians  would  better  suit  their  inclination. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  not  proof 
against  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  ex» 
perience  of  their  commander.  In  the  third  year  Agri* 
cola  had  penetrated  as  fiur  as  the  rrt er  Tau,  (pFobid>l7 
the  SUvoay  Ffith^  and  not  the  Tay) ;  but  the  particulara 
of  his  progress  are  not  recorded.  The  following  year 
he  built  a  line  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  ForUi  anA 
Clyde,  to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  southern 
parts  <^  the  island ;  and  Uie  year  afler,  he  subdued  those 
parts  which  lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  his  forts,  name* 
ly,  the  districts  of  Galloway,  Cantyre,  and  Argyle. 

Agricola  still  pursued  the  same  prudent  measures  by 
which  he  had  already  secured  the  possession  of  such  a  - 
larse  tract  of  coimtry,  that  is,  advancing  but  slowly, 
and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  tlie 
people  in  obedience.  The  Caledonians,  though  com- 
manded by  their  king  Galgacus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  fighting  and 
discipline  of  the  Romans,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat ; 
but  at  last,  finding  that  the  enemy  made  such  progress 
as  endangered  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country,  he 
resolved  to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  south- 
ern parts,  and  likewise  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a 
retreat  by  sea.  Agricola,  though  solicited  by  some 
of  his  officers,  refused  to  retreat;  but  divided  his 
troops  into  three  bodies,  having  a  communication  with 
each  other.  Upon  this,  Galgacus  resolved  to  attack 
the  weakest  of  the  three,  which  consisted  only  of  the 
ninth  legion,  and  lay  at  tliat  time,  as  is  said,  at  a  place 
called  Lochortf  about  two  miles  from  Loch*Leven  in 
Fife.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  night :  and  as  the 
Romans  were  both  unprepared  and  inferior  in  number, 
tlie  Caledonians  penetrsited  into  the  heart  of  their 
camp,  and  were  making  a  great  slaughter,  when  Agri- 
cola detached  some  light-armed  troops  to  their  assist- 
ance }  by  whom  the  Caledonians  in  their  turn  were 
routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  marshes  and  inacces- 
sible places,  where  the  enemy  could  not  follow. thenu 

This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman 
historians  into  a  victory,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  ad« 
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*»tUnd.  mined  ail  suich  from  the  testimonies  of  other  historians. 
▼  '  The  Romans,  however,  certainly  advanced  very  consi- 
derably, and  the  Caledonians  as  constantly  retreated, 
till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
where  the  latter  resolved  to  make  their  last  stand.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  the 
25  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enemy  ready 
Great  vie-  to  receive  him.  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  speech  of  Gai- 
tory  gained  gacus,  undoubtedly  i^ibricated  for  him,  in  which  he  sets 
^[^^  ®**'  forth  the  aspiring  disposition  of  the  Romans,  and  en- 
courages his  countrymen  to  defend  themselves  vigorous- 
ly, as  knowing  that  every  thing  valuable  was  at  stake. 
A  desperate  engagement  accordingly  ensued.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Britons  had  the  advantage,  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  their  bucklers :  but  Agricola 
having  ordered  three  Tungrian  and  two  Batavian  co- 
horts, armed  with  short  swords,  and  embossed  bucklers 
terminating  in  a  point,  to  attack  the  Caledonians,  who 
were  armed  with  long  swords,  the  latter  soon  found 
these  weapons  useless  in  a  close  encounter ;  and  as  their 
bucklers  covered  only  a  small  part  of  their  bodies, 
they  were  easily  cut  in  pieces  by  their  adversaries. 
The  most  forward  of  their  cavalry  and  charioteers  fell 
back  upon  their  infantry,  and  disordered  the  centre : 
but,  the  Britons  endeavouring  to  out-flank  their  ene- 
mies, the  Roman  general  opposed  them  with  his  horse; 
and  the  Caledonians  were  at  last  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  forced  to  fly  into  the  woods,  whither  the 
Romans  pursued  with  so  little  caution,  that  numbers 
of  them  were  cut  off.  Agricola,  however,  having  order- 
ed his  troops  to  proceed  more  regularly,  prevented  the 
Caledonians  from  attacking  and  cutting  off  his  men  in 
separate  parties,  as  they  had  expected ;  so  that  this 
victory  proved  Uie  greatest  stroke  to  the  Caledonians 
that  they  had  hitherto  received.  This  battle  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  fought  in  Strathem,  half 
a  mile  south  from  the  kirk  of  Comrie ;  but  others  ima- 
gine the  place  to  have  been  near  Fortingal-Camp,  a 
place  somewhat  farther  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tay. 
•  Great  as  this  victory  was,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
productive  of  any  solid  or  lasting  advantage  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  since  we  find  that  Agricola,  instead  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conquest  of  aU 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  the  Horestii. 
Here  he  received  hostages  from  part  of  the  Caledo- 
nians ;  and  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  sail  round  Bri- 
taiiH  that  they  might  discover  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  continent.  The  Romans  had  no  sooner  left  that 
part  of  the  country,  than  the  Caledonians  demolished 
all  the  forts  they  had  raised :  and  Agricola  being  soon 
after  recalled  by  Domitian,  the  further  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  was  stopped ;  Galgacus  proving  superior 
to  any  of  the  successors  of  that  general. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian^  we 
know  little  of  the  affiurs  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  the  Caledonians  must  have  entirely 
driven  the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquer- 
ed all  that  tract  which  lay  between  Agricola's  chain  of 
forts  and  Carlisle  on  the  west,  and  Newcastle  or  Tin- 
mouth-bar  on  the  east;  which  Adrian,  on  visiting  Bri- 
tain, thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary 
_       of  the  Roman  dominions.     Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf 
Wall  built  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tine  and  the  Solway  frith, 
hj  Adrian,  with  a  View  to  shut  out  the  barbarians ;  which,  however^ 
An.  ISO,  ^d  001  answer  the  purpose,  nor  indeed  could  it  be 


thought  to  do  so,  as  it  was  only  built  of  turf,  and  Seodaik 
guarded  by  not  more  than  18,000  men,  who  could  not  ^^-v— 
be  supposed  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  such  an  ex- 
tent of  fortification.  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  proprsetor  Lol-  Gomn- 
lius  Urbicus  drove  the  Caledonians  far  to  the  north- >d«^^, 
ward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola,  [^^^ 
which  lay  between  the  Carton  on  the  frith  of  Forth  An.  m 
and  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde.  These  were  joined  t<^e- 
ther  by  turf  walls,  and  formed  a  much  better  defence 
than  the  wall  of  Adrian.  After  the  death  of  Antoni- 
nus, however,  Commodus  having  recalled  Calpumius 
Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  had  kept  the  Cale- 
donians in  awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than 
had  ever  been  experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quar* 
ter.  The  Caledonians  having  passed  the  wall,  put  all 
the  Romans  they  could  meet  with  to  the  sword :  but 
they  were  soon  repulsed  by  Ulpius  M arcellus,  a  general 
of  consummate  abilities,  whom  Commodus  sent  into  the 
island. — ^In  a  short  time  the  tyrant  also  recalled  this  able 
conunander.  After  his  departure,  the  Roman  discipline 
in  Britain  suffered  a  total  relaxation ;  the  soldiery  grew 
mutinous,  and  great  disorders  ensued:  but  these  were 
happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  a 
person  of  great  skill  and  experience  in  military  affiiirs. 
His  presence  for  some  time  restrained  the  Caledonians 
within  proper  bounds :  but  a  dvil  war  breaking  out 
between  him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the 
continent  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Britain ;  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons,  a  dread- 
ful battle  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeat^ 
ed,  and  his  army  cut  in  pieces.     See  Romb,  N^  375.       gg 

The  absence  of  the  Roman  forc^  gave  encourage- WanofSe- 
ment  to  the  Caledonians  to  renew  their  depredations,*''™*^ 
which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the  emperor  be-^£jj^ 
came  apprehensive  of  losing  the  whole  island ;  on  which  /^q,  sqs. 
he  determined  to  go  in  person  and  quell  these  trouble- 
some enemies,  llie  army  collected  by  him  on  this 
occasion  was  ^  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans 
had  ever  sent  into  Britain;  and  being  commanded  by 
such  an  able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Caledonians  must  have  been  reduced 
to  great  difficulties.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
expedition  are  very  imperfectly  related ;  but  we  are 
assured  that  Severus  lost  avast  number  of  men,  it  is  said 
not  fewer  than  50,000,  in  his  march  through  Scotland. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  pene- 
trated to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  jrield  up  their  arms.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  built  a  nuch  stronger  fortification  to  secure 
the  frontiers  against  the  enemy  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  and  which  in  some  places  coincided  with  Adrian's 
wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  Caledonians,  provoked  by  the  brutality 
of  the  emperor's  son  Caracalla,  whom  heiiad  left  regent 
in  his  absence,  again  took  up  arms;  on  which  Severus 
himself  took  the  neid,  with  a  design,  as  appears,  to  extir- 
pate the  whole  nation ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  scvdiers 
**  not  to  spare  even  the  child  in  the  mother's  belly." 
The  event  of  the  furious  order  is  unknown :  but  in  all 
probability  the  deatli  of  the  emperor,  which  happened 
soon  after,  put  a  stop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenee; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  son  Caracalla,  who  succeeded 
Severus,  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Caledonians. 

After  the  treaty  of  Caracalla  in  21 1  /  perpetual  hosti- 
lities 
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irotknd.  liiieB  occurred  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
assuted  by  the  Picts.  The  inroads  of  these  northern 
tribes  were  repelled  by  the  Roman  legions  under  Cun- 

—  ftom  ^^Dtius,  and  after  his  death  in  306»  they  appear  to 

1  to  446.  have  remained  quiet  till  343,  when  a  fresh  inroad  of  the 
Plots  is  said  to  have  been  repelled  by  Constans.  In 
the  year  360,  the  Scotch  are  first  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  an  Irish  people 
of  Caledonian  extraction,  and*at  this  time  invaded 
Scotland,  and  joined  with  the  Picts  against  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  tributaries.  In  364  they  made  a  very 
formidable  attack  on  the  Roman  provincials,  and  in  367 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Augusta,  or  London,  where  they 
were  met  by  Theodosius,  and  were  compelled  to  retire. 
From  this  time  to  446,  when  the  Romans  finally  quit- 
ted the  British  island,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  Picts,  who  now  begin  to  make  a  figure  in 
Scottish  history,  we  have  given  an  account  under  the 
article  Picts,  and  shall  here  remark  only  that  the  name 
Picti  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  new  or  distinct  tribe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Briton,  but  was  applied 
about  this  time  to  a  part  of  the  Caledonians  who  in- 
habited a  considerable  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  that  the  dominion  of 
their  kings,  of  whom  a  long  list  is  given  by  Mr  Chal- 
mers, extended  from  the  year  451  to  842,  when  it 
finally  terminated. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  one  of  those 
turbulent  tribes  which  long  involved  Ireland  in  contest 
and  dissension,  possessed  themselves  of  the  north-east 

_  comer  of  Ireland,  under  the  conduct  of  Cairbre-Riada; 

An.  SOS,  and  from  the  name  of  their  leader  gave  to  this  district 
the  denomination  of  Dal-Riada,  or  the  portion  of  Ri- 
ada.  The  sixth  century  had  scarcely  commenced,  when 
the  progress  of  population  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
induced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal-Riada  to 
emigrate  to  the  opposite  coast  of  North  Britam,  led 
by  three  chiefe,  Loam,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
sons  of  £rc,  the  descendant  of  Cairbre-Riada,  who 
then  ruled  over  the  Dalriadan  tribe.  They  landed  in 
the  country  of  the  Epidii,  in  the  south-west  of  Argyle- 
shire,  about  the  year  503.  These  colonies,  who  to  the 
tune  of  Bede,  were  denominated  Dalriadini,  brought 
with  them  their  language,  religion,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  differed  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
the  Celtic  tribes  which  had  long  occupied  the  north  of 
Britain. 

In  the  records  of  time  there  scarcely  occurs  a  period 
of  history  so  perplexed  and  confused  as  that  afforded  by 
the  annals  of  the  Scoto-Irish  tribes,  from  their  settlement 
in  503  to  their  ultimate  ascendency  in  843.  The  want 
of  cotemporaneous  writings  left  an  ample  field  for  the 
conflicts  of  national  emulation.  Ignorance  and  inge- 
nuity, sophistry  and  system,  contributed  by  various  ef- 
forts to  darken  what  was  already  sufficiently  obscure. 
There  remain,  however,  in  the  sister  island,  various 
documenU  of  subsequent  compilation,  which  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  obscure  transactions  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish  tribes,  and  enable  us  to  unravel  the  entangled  ge- 
nealogies of  their  kings*  These  consist  chiefly  of  the 
Irish  annals  of  Tigernoch  and  of  Ulster,  with  the  useful 
observations  on  them  of  OTlaherty  and  0*Comaor ;  of 
several  brief  chronicles  and  historical  documents  first 
brought  to  light  by  Innes ;  and  of  a  Gaelic  poem»  con- 


taining a  genealogical  account  of  the  Scoto-Irish  kings.  ScotUad 
From  these  documents  Mr  Chalmers  has  constructed  ^  -^ 
an  elaborate  genealogical  and  chronological  table  of 
those  kings,  from  Fergus  to  Kenneth  Macalpin,  from 
which  we  shall  extract  the  two  most  important  columns, 
showing  the  date  of  accession,  and  the  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  the  several  monarchs. 


1.  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere, 

Acces- 
•ioiia. 

Reigns. 

503 

3 

2.  Domangart  the  son  of  Fergus, 

506 

5 

3.  Comgal,  son  of  Domangart, 

511 

24 

4.  Gauran,  son  of  Domangart, 

535 

22 

5.  Conal,  son  of  Comgal, 

557 

14 

6.  Aidan,  son  of  Gauran, 

571 

34 

7.  Eocha-bui,  the  son  of  Aidan, 

605 

16 

8.  Kenneth-oear,  son  of  Eocha-bui, 

621 

i 

9.  Ferchar,  son  of  Eogan,   first   of 

Loam's  race, 

621 

16 

10.  Donal-breac,  son  of  Eocha-bui, 

637 

5 

1 1.  Conal  II.  grandson  of  Conal  I. 

642 

10 

12.  DungalreignedsomeyearswithCo- 

13.  Donal-Duin,  son  of  Conal, 

652 

IS 

14.  Maolduin,  son  of  Conal, 

665 

16 

15.  Ferchar  Fada,grandson  of  Ferchar  I. 

16.  Eocha-Rineval,  son  of  Domangart, 

681 

21 

702 

3 

17.  Ainbhcea]ach,sonofFerchar-Fada, 

705 

1 

18.  Selvach,sonofFercW-Fada, reign- 

ed over  Loam  from  706  to  729, 

19.  Duncha-beg  over  Kintire  till  720, 

706 

27 

20.  EochallLsonofEocha-rinwalover 

Kintyre  and  Argail  from  720  to 

729,  and  over  Loam  from  729  to 

733, 

21.  Muredach,  son  of  Atnbhcealach, 

733 

3 

22.  Eogan,  son  of  Muredach, 
28.  Aodh-Fln,  son  of  Eocha  IIL 

736 

3 

739 

30 

24.  Fergus,  son  of  Aodb-Fm, 

769 

3 

25.  Selvach  II.  son  of  Eogan, 

772 

24 

26.  Eocha- Am&eune  IV.  son  of  Aodh- 

Fm, 

796 

30 

826 

7 

28.  Alpin,  son  of  Eocha- Annuine  IV. 

833 

3 

29.  Kenedi,  son  of  Alpin, 

836 

7 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr  Chalmers  through 
the  detail  of  events  which  he  has  narrated  as  taking 
place  during  the  reigns  of  the  Scoto-Irish  kings.  What- 
ever hght  he  may  have  thrown  on  this  obscure  part  of 
Scottish  history,  it  must  still  remain  uninteresting,  ex- 
cept to  the  antiquary,  and  the  minute  historian.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  general  reader,  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  polity  and  the  lawf 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  chief  part  of  North  Bri- 
tain at  the  accession  of  Kenneth  II.  from  whose  reign, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Scottish  history  be- 
gins to  dawn.  ^^ 

We  have  said  that  the  Dalriadinian  colonists  brought  Laws  and 
with  tliem  from  Ireland,  and  established  in  their  new  set-  customs  of 
tlements,  their  peculiar  laws  and  customs.    According  Soo^IrUb 
to  these  laws,  the  succession  both  of  the  kings  imdchie^  ^ 
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Scotland  taihs  was  so  regulated,  that  the  person  in  the  family  who 
»■  ^  '  seemed  best  quaUfied,  from  abilities  or  experience,  to 
exercise  the  chiefauthority,  whether  a  son  or  a  brother, 
was  fixed  on  by  the  tribe  for  the  succession  to  the  va- 
cant throne  or  chieflainship*  Much  of  the  dignity  of 
the  monarch  was  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu« 
tions  of  his  vassal  princes  and  chiefs,  paid  in  cattle^ 
clothes,  and  utensils ;  and  the  monarch  was  compelled 
to  purchase  the  service  and  assistance  of  these  chiefs  by 
similar  presents ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  enter- 
tained the  sovereign  in  his  journeys,  and  served  him  in 
his  wars  during  a  limited  period.  A  similar  polity  ap- 
pears to  have  pervaded  all  ranks  among  the  Scoto-Irish 
people,  from  tlie  king  to  the  prince,  and  from  tlie  prince 
to  the  chieflain.  The  toparch  governed  his  district  as 
the  monarch  governed  his  kingdom ;  and  the  chieftains 
ruled  their  territories  and  their  fortified  villages,  on  the 
same  principles  of  mutual  dependence,  of  the  higher 
on  the  lower,  and  of  the  subordinate  on  the  superior 
tanks.  Such  brittle  ties  were  easily  broken ;  and  dur- 
ing tJiese  rude  times,  when  the  voice  of  law  was  but 
faintly  heard,  the  performance  of  those  reciprocal  duties 
could  be  enforced  only  by  the  dread  of  assassination » 
and  the  breach  of  them  punished  only  by  the  sword. 

The  Scoto-Irish  women,  of  whatever  rank,  seem  not 
to  have  been  entitled  to  the  slightest  possession  of  land, 
under  the  Brehon  law.  To  them  were  assigned  a  cer- 
tain number  of  their  father's  cattle  as  their  marriage- 
portion.  The  herds  of  the  Scoto-Irish  were  so  fre- 
quently within  their  contemplation,  and  during  a  rude 
state  of  society  supplied  so  ra&ny  comforts  to  their  pos- 
sessors, that  the  native  terms  which  sipiify  possession, 
or  a  field,  also  convey  the  idea  of  a  herd  or  drove.  Yet 
such  is  the  copiousness  of  the  Irish  language,  that  it  has 
a  great  variety  of  terms  which  convey  the  notion  of  a 
law ;  but  we  may  infbr  from  these  law-terms,  with  their 
several  modifications,  that  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  had  little  of  positive  statute,  or  written  law ; 
their  whole  body  of  juiispnidence  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  traditionary  customs,  and  local  usages*  Ac- 
cording to  Cox,  it  was  no  written  law,  but  only  the 
will  of  the  brehon  or  lord.  And  it  is  observable  that 
these  brehons  held  their  offices  by  deseent  and  inheri- 
tance, and  of  course  were  not  qualified  for  the  posts  to 
which  he  succeeded^  The  brehon  or  judge,  when  he 
administered  justice,  used  to  sit  on  a  turf  op  heap  of 
stones,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  without  coverings 
and  without  clerks,  or  any  of  the  usual  formalities  of  a 
court  of  judicature.  Some  remains  of  this  state  of  laws 
and  manners  may  be  traced  in  sonte  parts  of  Scotland 
to  the  present  period.  Every  baron  had  his  mote-hiil, 
whence  he  distributed  justice  to  his  vassals,  either  in 
person,  or  by  his  haron  bailie.  Under  the  brehon  sys- 
tem all  crimes  were  commutable ;  theft>  rape,  and  evea 
nuirder,  were  punished  by  a  fine. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  ofthese  tribes,  tfmt  every  head 
of  every  sept,  and  the  chief  of  every  clan,  should  be  an- 
swerable for  each  of  their  sept  or  kindred,  when  charged 
with  any  crime ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  both  in  Ire- 
hmd  and  Scotland  this  ancient  custom  was  adopted  into 
the  statute  book.  The  protection  of  bees  was  a  great 
head  of  the  brehon  law.  The  Scoto-Irish  territories 
were  fully  peopled  by  this  industrious  race,  and  their 
honey  supplied  d)undance  of  msar/,  the  favourite  beve- 
nge  of  the  ancient  Britons.  In  vain  do  the  Irish  anti- 


quaries give  us  splendid  pictures  of  the  leamfng,  opa-  Seoda 
lence,  and  refinement,  of  the  ancient  Irish  ;  the  laws^^v- 
of  every  people  are  the  truest  histories  of  their  domestic 
afiairs.  While  we  see  that  the  wealth  of  these  tribes 
consisted  of  their  bees  and  their  cattle,  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer,  that  they  had  only  advanc^  from  the  first 
to  the  second  stage  of  society,  from  himters  to  feeders 
of  flocks.  In  this  unrefined  state  the  Scofo-Irisfr  long 
continued,  as  is  evideht  from  their  rent-rolls. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  of  wretchednessthan  of  com- 
fort prevailed  among  the  Dalriadinian  districts  in  every 
rank  of  society.  Their  best  houses  were  b«tlt  of  wattles ; 
and  buildings  of  lime  and  stone  were  late  works  of 
more  intelligent  times.  The  clothing  even  of  the- 
monks  was  the  skins  of  beasts,  though  there  is  nodoubl 
that  they  obtained  from  abroad,  by  means  of  traffic^ 
both  woollen  and  linen  stuffs.  Venison  and  fish^  the 
flesh  of  seals,  and  milk,  constituted  the  food  of  the 
people ;  but  the  monks  of  lona,  who  lived  by  their  la- 
bour, and  perhaps  the  chief,  had  some  provision  of  com. 
The  most  unbounded  hospitality  was  enjoined  by  law, 
as  well  as  by  manners,  as  a  capital  virtue.  Manufac- 
tures and  trades  exercised  asa  profession  were  unknown. 
Every  &mily  had  its  own  carpenter,  weaver  and  shoe- 
maker, however  unskilful  and  inadequate  to  the  uses  of 
civilization  these  homely  workmen  might  appear. 

The  Scoto-Irish  tribes  were  not  destitute  ^shipping, 
which  consisted  partly  of  canoes,  and  partly  of  a  more 
skilfully  constructed  kind  of  vessels  called  eurrachu 
These  were  formed  by  covering  a  keel  of  wood  and  a 
frame  of  wicker-work,  with  skins  of  cattle  and  of  deer, 
and  by  experience  these  rude  boats  were  improved  in- 
to roomy  vessels,  that  served  either  for  transports  or 
for  war. 

Of  the  various  customs  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  that  of 
Josterage  has  been  regarded  as  a  subject  for  particulsr 
speculation.  By  this  singular  custom,  children  werema- 
tually  given  from  different  families  to  be  nursed  by  stran- 
gers.    The  lower  orders  considered  this  trust  as  an  ho- 
nour, rather  than  a  service,  for  which  an  adequate  re- 
ward was  either  given  or  accepted.    The  attachment  of 
those  who  were  thus  educated  is  said  to  have  been  indis- 
soluble ;  for,  according  to  Camden,  there  is  no  love  in 
the  world  comparable  to  tliat  of  foster- brethren  in  Ire-*  ^ 
land.    From  this  practice  arose  a  connexion  of  ^"'ty*!]^ 
and  a  union  of  tribes,  which  oflen  prompted  and  some-^^i. 
times  prevented  evil  feuds.  •  35 

The  Dalriadinian  tribe  which  colonized  the  south* ^*''' 
west  of  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  J^" 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  intro-^go^ 
duced  into  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. Tliey  did  not,  however,  introduce  into  Scotland 
a  new  religion,  for  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the 
benign  influence  of  Christianity  had  been  felt  in  thoie 
parts  of  North  Britain  wliich  were  inaccessible  to  the 
Roman  power  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century;  and  the  Uomanized  Britons  of  Valencia,  coil- 
ed by  Bede  the  southern  Picts,  had  been  converted  from 
the  superstitions  of  Druidism  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifUi  century.  This  reformation  is  attributed  to  St 
Ninian,  a  native  of  the  country  of  the  Novantes,  bom 
of  noble  parentage,  about  the  year  360.  (See  Niii  ia4 
St  Ninian  died  on  tlie  16th  Septemb^  432 ;  on  which 
day  a  festival  in  honour  of  his  name  was  celebrated  in 
Britain  foe  many  ages.    About  the  middle  of  the  sixth. 
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"^^  cenhiiy,  appeared  Kentigcrn,  a  Christian  bishop,  who 
^"^  fixed  his  residence  at  Alcluyd^  in  the  kingdom  of  Cum- 
bria.    He  contributed  much  towards  improving  the 
stale  of  religion  in  North  Britain,  where  he  continued 
his  instructions  with  littie  interruption  till  the  year  601. 
Contemporary  with  Kentigem  was  the  celebrated  Co- 
lumba,  who  converted  the  northern  Picts,  and  has  al- 
ways been  held  in  the  highest  veneration  as  one  of  the 
principal  saints  in  the  North  British  calendar.     He 
established  the  seat  of  his  ecclesiastical  academy  in  the 
small  island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  which  had  been  confer- 
red on  him  either  by  Connal»  king  of  the  Scoto-Irish/ 
or  Bridei,  the  Pictiui  sovereign.     Here  he  settled  with 
His  12  disciples,  and  laboured  for  two  years  with  their 
own  hands  in  erecting  huts,  and  building  a  church. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Columba  had  converted 
Bridei,  king  of  the  Picts,  and  most  of  his  subjects, 
and  had  established  monasteries  in  several  parts  of  the 
(       Caledonian  territories.    (See  Columba). 
w        Before  entering  on  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  it  may  be 
^    proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  thai  of  his  father  and  pre- 
^    decessor,  Alpin,  as  in  his  reign  commenced  tliose  bloody 
conflicts  between  the  Sccts-and  Picts  which  finally  ter* 
minated  in. the  subjugation  or  enolsion  of  the  latter. 
At  the  accession  of  Alpin,  the  aomint<m  of  the  Scots 
comprehended  the  Western  islands,  together  witli  the 
districtsof  Argvle,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyrc,  Locha* 
ber,andapart  of  Breadalbane;  while  the  Picts  possessed 
all  die  rest  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland; 
so  that  the  Picts  seem  to  have  been  by  much  the  more 
powerful  people  of  the  two.    The  Scots,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  superior  in  military  skill ;  for  Al- 
pin, the  successor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pict- 
ish  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obstinate  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.     The 
Picts  chose  Brudus,  the  son  of  their  former  king,  to 
succeed  him ;  but  so<m  after  deposed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  stupidity  and  indolence.    Hia 
brother  Kenneth  shared  the  same  fate  on  account  of 
his  cowardice;  till  at  last  anotlier  Brudus,  a  brave  attd 
spirited  prince,  ascended  the  throne.    Having  raised  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots ;  which,  however,  Alpin  rejected,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  total  surrender  of  hi»  crown.    Brudus  on 
tin's  endeavoured  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland.     Edwin  accepted  the  money 
efiered  by  Brudus ;  but  pretending  to  be  engaged  in 
other  wars,  refused  the  assistance  which  he  at  first  pro* 
raised.     Brudus,  not  dismayed  by  tltis  disappointment, 
marched  resolutely  against  his  enemies;  and  tlie  two  ar- 
mies came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.    The  supe- 
rior skill  of  the  Scots  in  military  ai&irs  was  about  to 
have  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudua 
thought  of  the  following  stratagem  to  preserve  his  army 
from  destruction^     He  caused  all  the  attendants,  and 
even  the  womcfn  wlio  attended  hi»army,  to  assemble  and 
show  themselves  at  a  distance  as  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment coming  to  the  Picts.     This  struck  the  Scots  with 
such  a  panic,  that  all  the  eflbrts  of  Alpin  could  not  re- 
cover them,  and  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
1*^  ter.     Alpin  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
.tr    Beheaded  by  order  of  the  conqueror.     This  execution 
UedJiappened  at  a  place  now  called  Pit^alpyy  but  in  former 
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times  Bas'olpin^  which  in  the  GaelFc.  langcmge  signifiea  Scotland* 
the  dealh  of  Alpin.  His  head  was  afterwards  stuck  w  »^ 
upon  a  pole,  and  exposed  on  a  wall.  ^ 

Alpin  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kennctli  II.  who  R^gn  of 
being  a  brave  and  enterprising  prince,  resolved  to  take  j^«"°«^ 
a  most  severe  revenge  for  his  father's  death.     The^^' 
Scots,  however,  were  so  dispirited  by  their  lato  de- 
feat, that  they  were  exceedingly  averse  to  any  renew- 
al of  the  war ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Picts  were 
so  much  elated,  that  they  made  a  law  by  which  it  be- 
came death  for  any  man  to  propose  peace  with  the 
Scots,  whom  they  resolved  to  exterminate ;  and  some 
of  the  nobility  were  expelled  the  council  on  account 
of  their  opposition  to  this  law.     The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  civil  dissensions  took  place  among  them, 
and  a  Moody  battle  M^ts  fought  between  tlie  opposite 
parties,  before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any 
farther,  resistance. 

By  these  distractions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  appease  them,  was  so  much  affected,  that' 
he  died  of  grief,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Drusken. — ^'fhe  new  prince  also  failed  m  bis  endea- 
vours to  accommodate  the  civil  differences ;  so  that  the 
Scots*  by  gaining  respite,  at  last  began  to  recover  from 
their  consternation ;  and  some  of  them  having  ventured 
into  the  Pictish  territories,  carried  off  Alpm's  head 
from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  supposed  to  have 
been  Abernethy.    In  the  mean  time,  Kenneth  found ' 
means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his  side  by  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem ;  which,  however  ridiculous,  is  not 
incredible,  if  we  consider  Uie  barbarism  and  superstition       ^ 
of  that  age.     Having  invited  them,  to  an  entertainment,  Stratflgem  - 
the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  where  they  slept  a  per-  of  Kenneth  ^ 
son  clothed  in  a  robe  made  oi'  the  skins  of  fishes,  which-f^/^f^" 
made  such  a  lummous  appearance  in  the  dark,  that  he 
was  mistaken  for  an  angel  or  some  supernatural  messen- 
ger.    To  add  to  the  terror  of  those  who  saw  him,  he 
denounced,  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  the  most  ter- 
rible judgments,  if  war  was  not  immediately  declared' 
against  the  Picts,  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.     In 
consequence  of  this  celestial  admonition,  ivor  was  imme- 
diately renewed  with  great  vigour.   Tlie  Picts  were  not 
deficient  in  their  preparations,  and  had  now  procured 
some  assistance  from  England.     The  first  battle  was 
fought  near  Stirling  ;  where  the  Picts,  being  deserted\ 
by  their  English  auxiliaries,  were  utterly  defeated* 
Drusken  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  a  few 
days  after  made  application  to  Kenneth  fora  cessation  of  ^ 
hostilities ;  but  as  the  Scottish  monarch  demanded  a  sur- 
render of  all  the  Pictish  dominions,  tlie  treaty  was  in- 
stantly broken  off.    Kenneth  pursued  his  good  fortune^ 
and  conquered  the  counties  of  Mearns,Angus,*andFife; 
but  as  he  marched  against  Stirling,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  these  countie;»had  again  re  vol  te<t,  and  cut  off^ 
all  the  garrisons  which  he  Inid  left^  and  that  Drunken 
was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  in  these  parts. 
On  this  Kenneth  hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  a  nego- 
ciation  again  took  place.    The  result  was  equally  unfa- 
vourable with  the  rest.  Kenneth  insisted  on. an  absolute 
siiprender4>f  tlie  counties  of  Fife,  Mcarns,  and  Angus ; 
and  as  tliis  was  refused,  both  parties  preparedXor  a  de- 
cisive battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and  des- 
perate, the  Picts  fighting  like  men  in  despair.   Drusken 
renewed  the  battle  sevsn  timea^  but  at  last  was  en 
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litely  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  counties  in  dispute 
became  the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  victory,  by  re- 
ducing the  rest  of  the  Pictish  territories ;  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  behaved  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
even  to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  The 
capital,  called  Camehn,  (supposed  to  have  been  Aber- 
nethy),  held  out  four  months ;  but  was  at  last  taken 
\}y  surprise,  and  every  living  creature  destroyed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  Maiden  Castle, 
now  that  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
garrison,  who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  reduction  of  these  important  places,  the 
rest  of  the  country  made  no  great  resistance,  and  Ken- 
neth became  master  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  present  extent  of  the  word ;  so  that  he  is  justly  to 
be  esteemed  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottish  monar- 
chy. Besides  this  war  with  the  Picts,  Kenneth  is  said 
to  have  been  successful  against  the  Saxons,  though  of 
these  wars  we  have  very  little  account*  Having  reign- 
ed 16  years  in  peace  after  his  subjugation  of  the  Picts, 
and  composed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, Kenneth  died  of  a  fistula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near 
Duplin  in  Perthshire.  Before  his  time  the  seat  of  the 
Scots  government  had  been  in  Argyleshire ;  but  he  re- 
moved it  to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  famous 
black  stone,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland, 
and  which  was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of 
England,  and  lodged  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Kenneth  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  the  worst  character ;  so  that 
the  remaining  Picts  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  assistance,  pro- 
mising to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  it  should  be  conquered.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick ;  how- 
ever, they  were  soon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took  their  ships  and  provisions.  This  capture  proved 
their  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  ships  being  laden  with 
wine,  the  Scots  indulged  themselves  so  much  with  that 
liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending  them- 
selves ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  confederates,  ral- 
lying their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that  state  of  in- 
toxication. The  Scots  were  defeated  with  excessive 
Twenty  thousand  of  the  common  soldiers 
lay  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  king  and  his  principal  nobi- 
lity were  taken  prisoners,  and  all  the  country  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  property  of  the  con- 
querors. Still,  however,  the  confederates  found  them- 
selves unable  to  pursue  their  victory  farther ;  and  a  peace 
was  concluded,  oh  condition  that  the  Saxons  should  be- 
come masters  of  all  the  conouered  country.  Thus  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  southern  boundaries  of 
the  Scottish  dominions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Forth 
should  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the  Scots  sea  g 
and  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Scotsman  to  set  his 
foot  on  English  ground.  They  were  to  erect  no  forts 
near  the  English  confines  ;  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the  sons  of 
their  chief  nobility  as  hostages.  A  mint  was  erected 
by  the  Saxon  prince  named  Osbreth,  at  Stirling ;  and 
a  cross  raised  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  implying  that  this  place  was  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  England: 
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Avglos  a  Scoiis  srptirai  crux  ista  rcmotis  :  *         __ 

Arma  hie  siant  Bruti,  slant  Scoli  sub  hac  cruce  tutu 

Afler  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  to 
the  Scots,  the  Picts,  finding  that  their  interest  had 
been  entirely  neglected,  fled  to  Norway,  while  those 
who  remained  in  England  were  massacred.  Donald 
shared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethroned  and  shut  up  in  prison,  where  he  at  last  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  858. — In  justice  to 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  character  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac- 
count of  these  transactions,  rests  on  the  credit  of  a  single 
author,  namely  Boeoe;  and  that  other  writers  represent . 
Donald  as  a  hero,  and  successful  in  his  wars :  but  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottish 
history  is  involved,  renders  it  impossible  to  determine 
any  thing  satis&ctorily  concerning  these  matters.  ^ 

Donald  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Constantine,  Bogn  of 
the  son  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alfun,  in  whose  reign  Scot-  (^<»^- 
land  was  first  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  such 
formidable  enemies  to  the  English.     This  invasion  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  exiled  Picts  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  send  his  two  brothers,  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pictish  dominions  firom  Con-^^^ 
stantine.     These  princes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Eife,^^^*^ 
where  they  conmutted  the  most  horrid  barbaritiesy  not 
sparing  even  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  isle  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.     Constan- 
tine defeated  one  of  the  Danish  armies  commanded  by 
Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Leven ;  but  was  himself 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Hungar,  who  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  since  called  the  DevsTs 
Cave,  in  the  year  874. 

This  unfortunate  action  cost  the  Scots  10,000  men : 
but  the  Danes  seem  not  to  have  purchased  their  victory 
veryeasily,as  they  were  obliged  immediately  aflerwards 
to  abandon  their  conquest,  and  retire  to  their  own  coun- 
try. However,  the  many  Danish  monuments  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Fife,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  scenes  have  been  acted  here  between  the 
Scots  and  Danes,  besides  that  above  mentioned.  4s 

Constantine  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  sur-  Eth. 
named  the  Smft^/boted^  from  his  agility.     Concerning  ^^^  ^^^* 
him  we  find  nothing  memorable ;  indeed  the  accounts 
are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  decisive  opinion  concerning  the  transactions  . 
of  this  reign.     All  agree,  however,  that  it  was  but 
short ;  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Gregoiv  the  son 
of  Dongal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 
that  botib  princes  deservedly  acquired  the  name  of  Great. 
The  Danes  at  their  departure  had  \eh  the  Picts  in  pos-  ^^J^  gf 
session  of  Fife.     Against  them.Grq^ory  immediately  0^017 
marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  oftbe  GmL 
England,  where  their  confederates  were  already  masters  ^^  ^^ 
of  Northumberland  and  York.    In  their  way  thither 
they  threw  a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Berwick ;  but .. 
this  was  presently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the 
sword  all  the  Danes,  but  spared  the  lives  of  the  Picts. 
From  Berwick,  Gregory  pursued  tlie  Danes  into  Nor- 
thumberland, where  he  defeated  them  ;  and  passed  the 
winter  in  Berwick.     He  then  marched  against  the 
Cumbrians,  who  being  mostly  Picts  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes.    He  easily  overcame  them,  and  obli- 
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ged  tihem  id  yield  ap  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly 
possessed  belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  agreed  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes, 
In  a  short  time,  however,  Constantine  the  king  of  the 
Cumbrians  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and 
invaded  Annandale ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Gregory  near  Lochmaben.  Afler  this  victory  Gregory 
entirely  reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, which,  it  is  said,  were  ceded  to  him  b;^  Al- 
fred the  Great ;  and  indeed  the  situation  of  Ahred's 
affiiirs  at  this  time  renders  such  a  cession  by  no  means 
improbable. 

We  next  find  Chregory  enga^  in  a  war  with  the 
Irish,  to  support  Donach,  an  Irish  prince,  against  two 
rebellious  noblemen.  The  Irish  were  the  first  asgres- 
aors,  and  invaded  Galloway;  but  being  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  Gregoiy  went  over  to  Ireland  in  person, 
where  the  two  chieftuns,  who  had  been  enemies  to 
each  other  before,  now  joined  their  forces  in  order  to 
oppose  the  common  enemy.  The  first  eng^ement 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Brians  who 
was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  followers.  After 
this  victory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  opposed  by  a  chieflain 
named  Comef/,  who  shared  the  fate  of  his  confederate, 
being  also  killed,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  Gre- 
gory then  became  guardian  to  the  young  prince  whom 
he  came  to  assbt,  appointed  a  regency,  and  obliged 
them  to  swear  that  they  would  never  admit  into  the 
country  either  a  Dane  or  an  Englishman  without  his 
consent.  Having  then  placed  garrisons  in  the  strongest 
fortresses,  he  returned  to  Scotknd,  where  he  built  the 
city  of  Aberdeen ;  and  died  ii>  the  year  892,  at  his 
castle  of  Dundore  in  the  Garioch. 

Gregory  was  succeeded  by  Donald  III.  the  son  of 
Constantine,  who  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  predeces- 
sor. The  Scots  historians  unanimously  agree  that  Nor- 
thumberland was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  ;  while  the  English  as  unanimously  affirm 
that  it  was  subject  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  English  monarch,  and 
sent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  considerable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  short ;  for  having  marched 
against  some  robbers  (probably  Danes)  who  had  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  lloss, 
he  died  at  Forres  soon  afler,  having  defeated  and  sub- 
dued them  in  the  year  903.  He  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
stantine HI.  the  son  of  Eth  the  Swift-footed,  con- 
cerning whom  the  most  remarkable  particular  which 
we  find  related  is  his  entering  into  an  alliance^with  the 
Danes  against  the  English.  The  occasion  of  this  con- 
federacy is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  English  monarch, 
Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  possession  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  made  such  extravagant 
demands  on  Constantine  as  obliged  him  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Danes  in  order  to  preserve  his  dominions 
in  security.  However,  the  league  subsisted  only  for 
two  years,  afler  which  tlie  Danes  found  it  more  for 
their  advantage  to  resume  their  ancient  friendship  with 
the  English. 

As  scion  as  Constantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  presumptive  heir  to 
4ie  Scottish  crowoi  Malcohn,  or,  according  to  some, 
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Eugene  the  son  of  the  late  king  Dorndd^  prmce  of  the  Scotland, 
southern  counties,  ori  condition  of  his  defending  them  * 
against  the  attacks  of  the  English.  The  young  prince 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valour :  but 
not  behaving  with  the  requisite  caution,  he  had  ther 
misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
army,  he  himself  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
fiela ;  and  in  consequence  of  tills  disaster,  Constantine 
was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Edward  for  the  possessions 
he  bad  to  the  southward  of  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan  tlie  son 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes  were  encou- 
raged by  some  conspiracies  formed  against  that  mo- 
narch to  throw  off  the  yoke :  and  their  success  was 
such,  that  Athelstan  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Sithric  the  Danish  chief,  and  to  give  hun 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  survive  his  nuptials ;  and  his  son  Guthred  endea- 
vouring to  throw  off  the  English  yoke,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  produced  a 
series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  English ; 
which  in  the  year  938  brought  on  a  general  engage- 
ment. At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irish,  Cumbrians,  and 
Danes,  were  confederated  against  the  English.  The 
Scots  were  commanded  by  their  king  Constantine,  the 
Irish  by  Aniaff  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danish 
prince,  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  sovereign,  and  the 
Danes  by  Froda.  The  generals  of  Athelstan  were  Ed- 
mund his  brother,  and  Turketil  his  favourite.  The 
English  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  confede- 
rates, where  the  chief  resistance  which  they  encountered  ^ 
was  from  the  Scots.  Constantine  was  in  the  utmost  u  utteriy 
danger  of  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  but  was  rescued  defeated  by 
by  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers :  however,  afler  a  most  oh-  ^^  ^"8- 
stinate  engagement,  the  confederates  were  defeated  with^"^ 
such  slaughter,  that  the  slain  are  said  to  have  been  inHu* 
merable.  The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  that  the 
Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Forth ;  and  Constantine,  quite  dispiriied 
with  his  misfortune,  resigned  the  crown  to  Malcolm, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Culdees  at  St  An- 
drews, where  he  died  five  years  after,  in  94-3.  47 

The  distresses  which  the  English  sustained  in  their  Malcolm 
subsequent  wars  with  the  Danes,  gave  the  Scots  an  op-  ^t?***" 
portunity  of  retrieving  their  affidrs ;  and  in  the  year"J^  ^^ 
94'4,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  successor  of  Constantine,  in«> 
vested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Northumberland,  on  con- 
dition of  his  holding  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  assisting  in  defence  of  the  northern  border.   Soon> 
afler  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Malcolm  died,  and      ^ 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Indulfus.     In  his  reign  theXew  inva. 
Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invasions, sions  of 
which  they  now  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be-  ^^^  I>»ne« 
ing  exasperated  by  the  friendship  subsisting  between  the^"^!    " 
Scots  and  English  monarchs.     Their  first  descent  was 
upon  East  Lothian,  where  they  were  soon  expelled,  but 
crossed  over  to  Fife.   Here  they  were  a  second  time  de- 
feated, and  driven  out;  and  so  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  guard  the  coasts,  that  they  could  nut  find  ain 
opportunity  of  landing ;  till  having  seemed  to  steer  to- 
wflirds  their  own  country^  tlie  Scots  were  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  sudden  made  good  their 
landing  at  CuUen,  in  Banffiriiire.     Here  .Indulfus  soon 
came  up  with  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  towards  their  ships,  but  was  killed  in,aQ  ambus^ 
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Scotland,  cade,  iiMo  wliich  he  Tell  fluring  the  pursuit.     He  was 
^"■■■'V'^  ''  succeeded  by  DulFus.  to  whom  historians  give  an  excel- 
•  Jent  character ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  yc/ir  965.    Duffus  was  succeeded  by 
Culen  the  son  of  Indulfus,  m  ho  had  been  nominated 
-prince  of  Cumberland  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.     He  is  represented  as  a  very 
degenerate  prince ;  and  is  said  to  have  given  himself  up 
to  the  grossest  sensuality.     The  people  in  the  mean 
time  were  fleeced,  in  order  to  support  the  extravagance 
and  luxury  of  their  prince.     In  consequence  of  this,  an 
assembly  of  the  states  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the 
resettling  of  the  government ;  but  on  his  way  thither 
Culen  was  assassinated,  near  the  village  of  Methven, 
by  Rochard,  thane  or  sheriff  of  Fife,  whose  daughter 
^g       the  king  had  debauched. 
^Kenneth         The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no- 
'III.  a  wise bility  seem  to  have  rendered  them  ^totally  untnrctable 
and  valiant  ^j^^j  licentious ;  and  gave  occasion  to  a  remarkable  re- 
'^uT^To.  volution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  HI.  who  succeeded 
Culen.     This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  resolution, 
began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  nobility,  which  were  now  intolerable ; 
and  this  plan  he  pursued  with  so  much  success,  that,  ha- 
ving nothing  to  fear  from  tlie  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark ;  but  the  greatest 
part,  conscious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.     The 
king  so  well  dissembled  his  displeasure,  that  those  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  tlie 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  when  arj  assembly  was  called  next  year,  the 
guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno- 
cent.    No  sooner  had  this  assembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  beset  with  armed  men.    The 
king  then  informed  them  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
apprehend  excepting  such  as  had  been  notorious  of- 
fenders ;  and  these  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  taken 
into  custody,  telling  tliem,  that  their  submitting  to 
rpublic  justice  must  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.   They 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  king's  offer,  and  the  crimi- 
nals were  accordingly  punished  according  to  their  de- 
serts. 

About  this  time  Edgar,  king  of  England,  finding 
himself  pressed  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to  unite  the 
king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  of  Cumberland  with 
himself  in  a  treaty  against  the  Danes ;  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  report  that  Kenneth  had  become  tributary 
to  the  king  of  England.  This,  however,  is  utterly  de- 
nied by  all  the  Scots  historians  ;  who  affirm  that  Ken- 
neth cultivated  a  good  correspondence  with  Edgar,  as 
well  because  he  expected  assistance  in  defending  his 
coasts,  as  because  he  intended  entirely  to  alter  the  mode 
of  succession  to  the  throne.  About  tliis  time  the  Danes 
made  a  dreadful  invasion.  Their  original  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  land  on  some  part  of  the  English 
coasts ;  but  finding  these  too  well  guarded,  they  landed 
at  Montrose  in  Scotland,  committing  everywhere  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  Kenneth  was  then  at  Stirling, 
And  quite  unprepared ;  however,  having  collected  a 
handflil  of  troops,  he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they 
were  straggling  up  and  down,  but  .could  not  prevent 
them  from  besieging  Perth.  Nevertheless,  as  the  king's 
iurmy  constantly  increased,  he  resolved  to  give  th^  enemy 
battle.  The  scene  of  this  action  was  at  Loncarty,  near 
Perth.    The  king  is  said  to  have  ofikred  ten  poudds  in 


silver,  or  tlie  value  of  it  in  land,  for  tlie  head  of  every  ficodaa. 
Dane  which  should  be  brought  him ;  and  an  immuoity        y  — ' 
from  all  taxes  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  his  army, 
provided  they  should  be  victorious :  but,  notwitbstand*  jy^^  ^ 
ing  the  utmost  efforts  of  tlie  Scote,  their  enemies  fought  Danes. 
80  desperately,  that  Kenneth's  array  must  have  been  to- 
tally defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives  been  stopped  by  a      51 
yeonran  and  his  two  sons,  of  the  name  of  Hai/y  who  lUseof  thi 
were  coming  up' to  the  battle,  armed  with  such  rustic  ^1°***^  "^ 
weapons  as  their  condition  in  life  afforded.     Buchanan  ^^'^ 
and  Boece  inform  us,  that  these  countrymen  were 
•ploughing  in  a  field  hard  by  the  scene  of  action,  and 
perceiving  that  their  countrymen  fled,  they  loosed  their 
oxen,  and  made  use  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  which 
they  first  obliged  their  countrymen  to  stand,  and  then 
annoyed  their  enemies.     The  fight  was  now  renewed 
with  such  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes 
were  utterly  defeated  ;  and,  afler  the  battle,  the  king 
rewarded  Hay  with  tlie  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Cerse  of 
Gowrie,  ennobled  his  family,  4ind  gave  them  an  armorial 
bearing  alluding  to  the  rustic  weapons  with  which  they 
had  achieved  this  glorious  exploit.  ^ 

In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in-  KetuKtb 
stigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella^  whose  son  he  had  murdcnd. 
caused  to  be  put  to  death.     The  murder  was  perpetra-  ^°*  ^^ 
ted  in  Fenella's  castle,  where  slie  had  persuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  visit.    His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
])lace ;  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered :  on  which 
they  laid  the  castle  in  ashes ;  but  Fenella  escaped  by  a 
postern.     The  throne  was  then  seized  by  an  usurper 
named  ConHantine  ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  succeeded  by  Grime, 
the  grandson  of  king  Duffus ;  and  he  again  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Malcolm  the  son  of  Kenneth,  the       «« 
lawful  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne.    After  this  victory,  Malcolm 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  assume  the  so-  H* 
verelgnty ;  but  asked  the  crown  from  the  nobles  in  "-^^  *^ 
consequence  of  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth, 
by  which  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  be- 
came hereditar}'.     This  they  immediately  granted,  and 
Malcolm  was  accordingly  crowned  king.     He  joined 
himself  in  strict  alliance  with  the  king  of  England ;  and 
proved  so  successful  against  the  Danes  in  England,  that 
Sweyn  their  king  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force 
against  him  by  an  invasion  of  Scotland.     His  first  at- 
tempt, however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  all  his  soldiers 
being  cut  in  pieces,  except  some  few  who  escaped  to 
their  ships,  while  the  loss  of  the  Scots  amounted  to  no 
more  than  30  men.     But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  of  Cumberland,  having  neglected  to  pay  his  ho- 
mage to  the  king  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes.    Malcolm  took 
the  field  against  them,  and  defeated  both ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  south,  a  new  army  of 
Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river      54 
Spey.     Malcolm  advanced  against  them  with  an  army  The  Scots 
much  inferior  in  number;  and  his  men  negiecting<l«f««<^^ 
every  thing  but  the  blind  impulses  of  fury,  were  almost  ^*  ^'^""^ 
all  cut  to  pieces ;  Malcolm  himself  being  desperately 
wounded. 

By  this  victory  the  Danes  were  so  much  elated,  that 
they  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  set- 
tle in  this  country.  The  castle  of  Nahn,  at  that  time 
thought  almost  impregnable^  fc^l  into  tbeir  hands ;  and 
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n^  the  iofmis  of  Elgin  and  Forres  we're  abandoned  both  by 
^^  their  garrisons  and  inhabitants*  The  Scots  were  ever}*- 
where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  most  servile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors ; 
who,  to  render  the  castle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
absolotcly  impregnable,  rut  through  the  small  isthmus 
whicli  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  diis  time,  hit^'every 
Malcohn  was  raising  forces  in  the  southern  counties ; 
and  having  at  fast  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murtioch,  near  Balveny,  which  «p- 
pear^  at  this  day  to  have  been  a  strong  Danish  fortifica- 
tion. Here  be  attacked  tlie  enemy ;  but  having  the 
nusfortune  to  lose  three  of  liis  general  officers,  he  was 
eat  again  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Danish  getie- 
^  *  val  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  pursuit,  the  Scots  were 
encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  such  vigour,  that 
they  at  last  obtained  a  complete  victory;  but  suflfered 
so  much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  advantages  wmch  might  otherwise  have  accrued. 
On  the  news  of  this  ill  success,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  from  England,  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Camus,  one  of  his  most  renowned  generals.  The  Danes 
attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth ;  but  find* 
.  ing  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were  obliged 
to  move  farther  northward,  and  effected  their  purpose 
at  Redhead  in  the  county  of  Angus.  The  castle  of 
Brechin  was  first  besieged;  but  meeting  with  a  stout 
resistance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  churdi  in  ashes. 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of  Panbride, 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Karhoddo.  Malcolm  in 
the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  and  encamped 
at  a  place  called  Barry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
uics  ^oth  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fateof  Scotland ;  for 
^  as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  were  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evident  that  a  victory 
at  tins  time  must  put  thcip  in  possession  of  the  whole. 
The  engagement  was  desperate,  and  so  bloody,  that 
the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from  Loch  Tay  is  said  to 
have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  slain ; 
but  at  last  the  Danes  gave  way  and  fled.  There  was 
at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm,  a  young  man  of 
'  the  the  name  of  Keith.  He  pursued  Camus ;  and  having 
of  overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed  him  ;  but  another 
Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  same  time,  disputed  with 
Keith  the  glory  oi'  the  action.  While  the  dispute  lasted^ 
Malcolm  came  up ;  who  suffered  them  to  decide  it  by 
single  combat,  in  this  second  combat  Keith  proved 
also  victorious,  and  killed  bis  antagonist.  The  dying 
person  confessed  the  justice  of  Keith's  claim;  and  Mal- 
colm dipping  his  finger  in  his  blood,  marked  the  shield 
of  Keith  with  three  strokes,  pronouncing  the  words 
Veritas  xindt^  "  Truth  overcomes, "  which  has  ever 
Vol.  XVllI.  Part  IL 


since  been  the  armorid  bearing  and  motto  of  the  fa*  Scotland, 
mily  of  Keith,  (b)  '-    y  -^ 

Sweyn,  not  yet  discouraged,  sent  his  son  Canute,  af-  y^„^^^ 
terwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  war-^^^^^^^^^^ 
riors  of  that  age,  into  Scotkmd,  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.     Canuta 
landed  in  Buchan ;  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak* 
oned  by  such  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  act  on  the  defensive.     But  tlie  Scots,  who 
now  tliought  themselves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement.    Malcolm  complied  with 
their  desire,  and  a  battle  ensued ;  in.  which,  tiiough 
neither  party  had  much  reason  to  boast  of  victory,  the 
Danes  were  so  much  reduced,  that  they  willingly  con-        59 
cktded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms*  viz.  That  the  Peace  con* 
Danes  should  immediately  depart  from  Scotland ;  thai^^"^^^ 
as  long  as  Malcolm  and  S>weyn  lived,  neither  of  them 
sliould  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's 
enemies ;  and  that  the,  field  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought  should  be  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  the'bu- 
rial  of  the  dead.    These  stipulationa  were  punctually 
fulfilled  by  Malcolm,  who  built  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  Olaus,  the  tutelar  saint  of  these 
northern  nations. 

Afler  performing  aU  these  glorious  exploits,  and  be* 
'  coming  the  second  legislator  in  the  Scottish  nation, 
Malcolm  is  said  to  have  stained  the  latter  fMirt  of  his 
reign  with  avarice  and  oppression ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  murdered  at  the  age  of  80  years,  after       ^ 
he  had  reigned  above  30.    This  assassination  was  per-  Makolas 
petrated  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Glammis.     ^'^f'^f'* 
own  domestics  are  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  mur* 
derj  and  to  have  fled  along  with  the  consfurators;  but 
in  passing  the  lake  of  For&r  on  the  ice,  it  gave  way 
with  them,  and  they  were  all  drowned.    This  account    • 
is  confirmed  by  the  sculptures  upon  some  fitones  erect- 
ed near  the  spot ;  one  of  which  is  stili  called  Malcolms 
grave- siotie^i  and  all  of  them  exhibit  some  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  murder  and  the  fate  of  the  assassins.       ^1 

Malcolm  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  10S4,  by  hisDimcan  L 
grandson  Duncan  I.,  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  anotlier  ^^  ^^^• 
grandson,  the  famous  Macbeth  ;  tliough  some  are  of 
opinion  tliat  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandson  of  Mal- 
colm, but  of  Fenella  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  The 
first  years  of  Duncan*s  reign  were  passed  in  tranquillity, 
but  domestic  broils  soon  took  place  on  tlie  follo\nng 
occasion.  We  are  told  by  some  historians  that  Banquo, 
a  nobleman  of  great  eminence,  acted  then  in  the  capa- 
city of  steward  to  Duncan,  by  collecting  his  rents;  but 
being  very  rigid  in  tlie  execution  of  his  office,  he  was 
way-laid,  robbed,  aad  almost  murdered.  Of  this  out« 
rage  Banquo  complained  as  soon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  The  robbers  were 
f       4  F  summoned 


(b)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  SeptentrionaUt  observes,  that  in  alF  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  vic- 
tories over  the  Danes  on  the  present  occasion ;  one  near  the  place  called  Karbotldo,  already  mentioned ;  and  the 
other  at  Aberlcmno,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  sculptures,  erecteil 
most  probably  in  memory  of  a  victory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Contuses  cross ;  near  which,  somewhatniore 
Chan  a  century  ago,  a  large  sepulchre,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  discovered.  It  consisted  of  four  great 
atones ;  and  had  in  it  a  huge  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Danish  prince.  The  fatal  stroke  seemed  to 
have  been  given  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skull  being  cut  away,  proba- 
bly by  tlie  stroke  of  the  sword.  1 
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SeonUad.  summoned  to  surrender  themselves  to  justice ;  but  in- 
w      ^  stead  of  obeying,  they  killed  the  messenger.     Mac- 
beth represented  this  in  such  strong  terms,  that  he  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  insurgents,  who  had 
already  destroyed  many  of  the  king's  friends.     This 
commission  he  performed  with  such  success,  that  the 
rebel  chief  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  after  which 
Macbeth  sent  his  head  to  the  king,  and  then  proceed- 
ed      ed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  the  insurgents. 
A  new  in-       This  insurrection  was  scarcely  quelled,  when  the 
thTl^L-  ^^^^  landed  again  in  Fife ;  and  Duncan  put  himself 
'  at  the  head  of  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  serving  under  him.    The  Danes  were  com- 
manded by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  and  eldest  son  of 
Canute.     He  proceeded  with  all  Uie  barbarity  natural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  ehil-> 
dren,  who  fell  in  his  way.    A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culross,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated :  but  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory  so 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it;  and  Duncan  re- 
treated to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  sent  to  raise  more 
forces.     In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  siege  to  Perth,  • 
which  was  defended  by  Duncan  and  Banquo.     The 
Danes  were  so  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
that  they  at  last  consented  to  treat  for  peace,  provided 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  army  were  relieved.  The 
Scots  historians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  set  on 
foot  in  order  to  amuse  Swe3m,  and  gain  time  for  the 
stratagem  which  Dimcan  was  preparing.     This  was  no 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infusing  intoxi- 
S8       eating  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  were  sent  along  with 
wboare      ^e  other  provisions  to  the  Danish  c;amp.     These  so- 
defeated,     porifics  had  the  intended  effect ;  and  while  the  Danes 
were  under  their  influence,   Macbeth  and  Banquo 
broke  into  their  camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  sword, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some  of  Sweyn's  attend- 
ants carried  him  on  board ;  and  we  are  told  that  his 
was  the  only  ship  of  all  the  fleet  that  returned  to  Nor- 
way.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  fresh  body  of 
Danes  landed  at  Kinghom  in  the  county  of  Fife :  but 
they  were  entirely  defeated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 
Such  of  the  Danes  as  escaped  fled  to  their  ships ;  but 
before  they  departed  they  obtained  leave  to  bury  their 
dead  in  Inchcolm,  a  small  island  lying  in  the  Forth, 
where  one  of  their  monuments  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Danes ; 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himself  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  sub- 
64      jects. 
Duncan         While  he  was  thus  exerting  himself  for  the  good  of 
^"mI^   his  subjects,  his  general,  Macbeth,  who  had  been  so 
1^  much  distinguished  in  the  Danish  wars,  was  plotting  the 

assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne.  To  these  purposes,  it  appears,  Macbeth  was 
instigated  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Gruoch,  daughter  of 
Kenneth  I  v.,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  slain  by  Mal- 
colm II.,  the  grandfather  of  Duncan.  This  lady  had 
been  married  to  Gilcomgain,  the  maormor  of  Murray, 
and  after  his  death  had  espoused  Macbeth,  the  maormor 
of  Ross.  This  account  of  Lay  Macbeth  shows  Uiat  it 
was  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  grand- 
father, which  prompted  her  to  instigate  her  husband 
to  the  assassination  of  Duncan.  This  assassination  took 
phice  in  1039,  not  near  Inyemess,  as  related  bv  Shake- 
ipeare  and  the  historians  whom  he  has  copiedi  but  at 


Bathgowanan,  near  Elgin,  within  the  territory  of  Gru-  Scodgad. 
och.  Duncan  left  two  infant  sons,  Malcolm  and  Do- ^'  ■»'■■* 
nald,  of  whom  the  former,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
fled  to  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Western  Islands.  Macbeth  having  thus  gratified 
his  wife's  revenge,  and  his  own  ambition,  took  posses- 
sion of  4he  vacant  throne.  ^^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the  usurper,  Rcign  of 
Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept^«(^*>«tl>- 
within  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any  ^^  ^^^^ 
thoughts  of  ascending  his  father's  throne.     Macbeth 
for  some  time  governed  with  moderation,  but  at  last 
became  a  tyrant. 

Among  the  numerous  fables  with  which  the  story  oi 
Macbeth  has  been  decked,  must  be  ranked  the  mur* 
der  of  Banquo,  and  the  escape  of  his  son  Fleance,  the 
supposed  primogenitor  of  the  house  of  Stewart.    His- 
tory knows  nothing  of  Banquo  the  thane  of  Lochaber, 
nor  of  Fleance  his  son.     None  of  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles nor  Irish  annals,  nor  even  Fordoun,  recognize  the 
names  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  though  the  latter  be 
made  by  genealogists  the  root  and  father  of  many  •ch^menU 
kings.     Nor  is  a  thane  of  Lochaber  known  in  Scot-  Caie^Mua, 
tish  history,  because  the  iScottish  kings  had  never  any  ^^  i> 
demesnes  within  that  impervious  district.  *  ^  ^'^ 

Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  was  the  most  powerful       ^ 
person  in  Scotland ;  for  which  reason,  Macbeth  de-  Medwck 
termined  to  destroy  him.     On  this  Macduff  fled  lo^nnMv^ 
France ;  and  Macbeth  cruelly  put  to  death  his  wife, 
and  children  who  were  yet  infants,  and  sequestered 
his  estate.     Macduff  vowed  revenge,  and  encouraged 
Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.     Mac- 
beth opposed  them  with  his  whole  force ;  but  being 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places  of  the  Highlands,  where  he 
defended  himself  for  two  years  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Malcolm  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and 
crowned  at  Scone.  *  ^7 

The  war  between  Macbeth  and  the  new  king  con-andkilki 
tinned  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter; 
but  at  last  he  was  killed  in  a  sally  by  Macduff,  at  Lum- 
phanan,  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1056.  However  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  life.  His  followers 
elected  one  of  his  kinsmen  named  Ltdlachy  surnamed 
the  Idiots  to  succeed  him  ;  but  he  not  being  able  to 
withstand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north,  where  be- 
ing pursued,  he  was  killed  at  Essey  in  Strathbogie, 
after  a  reign  of  four  months.  ^ 

Malcolm  being  now  established  on  the  throne,  be-  Makola 
gan  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  services;  and  III.  csu- 
conferred  upon  his  family  four  extraordinary  privileges:  ''I"'***  ^ 
1.  That  they  should  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  state  ^J^ 
at  the  coronation.     2.  That  they  should  lead  the  van  An.  1Q5& 
of  all  the  royal  armies.     S.  That  they  should  have  a 
regality  within  themselves*:   and,  4.  That  if  any  of 
Macduff's  family  should  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditately,  he  should  pay  24  marks  of  silver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.    The  king's  next  care  was  to  reinstate 
in  their  fathers  possessions  all  the  children  who  had  been 
disinherited  by  the  late  tyrant ;  which  he  did  in  a  con- 
vention of  his  nobles  held  at  Forfar.     In  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  wiUi  England,  the  occasion  of  which  was 
as  follows.     On  the  deatli  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold  seized  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
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of  Edgar  AUiellng  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  How- 
'ever,  he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 
with  great  respect;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold,  William  discovered  some  jealousy  of  Edgar. 
Soon  aAer,  William  having  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  Atheling 
to  attend  him,  along  with  some  other  noblemen  whom 
he  suspected  to  be  in  his  interest ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  tlie  people  so  much  disaffected  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  severity, 
which  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Cumberland  and  the  southern  parts  of  Malcolm's 
dominions.  Edgar  had  two  sisters,  ivfargaret  and  Chris* 
tina :  these,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gospatric  and 
Marteswin,  soon  made  him  sensible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  such  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  persuaded  him 
to  make  preparations  for  flying  into  Hungary,  or  some 
foreign  country.  Edgar  accordingly  set  sail  with  his 
mother  Agatha,  his  two  sisters,  and  a  great  train  of 
m^ins  Anglo-Saxon  noblemen;  but  by  stress  of  weather  was 
dgar,  an  forced  into  the  firith  of  Forth,  where  the  illustrioiu 
exiles  landed  at  the  place  since  that  time  called  the 
Queens  Ferry,  Malcolm  no  sooner  heard  of  their  land* 
ing  than  he  paid  them  a  visit  in  person ;  and  at  this 
visit  he  fell  m  love  with  the  Princess  Margaret.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  diief  of  Edgar's  party  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Scotland.  William  soon  made 
a  formal  demand  of  Edgar ;  and,  on  Malcolm's  re- 
fusal, declared  war  against  him. 

William  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  whom  the 
ecnScou  Scotshad  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
\d  and  force  of  England,  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
However,  as  he  had  tyrannized  most  unmercifully  over 
his  English  subjects,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
assist  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince ;  and  he  even 
found  himself  obliged  to  give  up  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland to  Gospatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble- 
man accordingly  invaded  Cumberland ;  in  return  for 
which  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immense  booty,  and  inviting 
at  the  same  time  the  Irish  and  Danes  to  join  him. 

By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gospatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  barons ;  but  the  Northum- 
brians having  joined  Gospatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  where  they  had  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  After  this  ^ey  laid  siege  to  the  forts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkshire ;  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  English,  Scots,  and  Danes  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York,  and  put  to  the  sword 
three  thousand  Normans  who  were  there  in  garrison ; 
and  this  success  was  followed  by  many  incursions  and 
ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians  ac- 
quired great  booty.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
these  allies  had  the  interest  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irish ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for- 
lorn prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Englishmen 
who  had  followed  his  fortune :  for  the  booty  was  no 
sooner  obtained,  thnn  the  Danes  retired  to  their  ships, 
and  the  Northumbriaus  to  their  habitations,  as  if  they 
bad  been  in  perfect  safety.  But  in  the  mean  time 
William,  having  raised  a  considerable  army,  advanced 
northwards.    He  first  inflicted  a  severe  revenge  upon 
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the  Northumbrians ;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York,  Scotland 
and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants ;  and  perceiving ^-     v   — 
that  danger  was  still  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  brib- 
ed them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for* 
midable  adversary  ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  op- 
pose so  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  on  the  defensive,  but 
not  without  making  great  preparations  for  once  more  j^ 
invading  England.  His  second  invasion  took  place  in  a  second 
the  year  1071,  while  W^illiam  was  employed  in  quelling  invision. 
an  insurrection  in  Wales.  He  is  said  at  this  time  to 
have  behaved  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  He  invaded 
England  by  Cumberland ;  ravaged  Teesdale ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Hundreds- keld^  he  massacred  some  English 
noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  Thence  he  march- 
~  ed  to  Cleveland  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
which  he  also  ravaged  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  sending 
back  the  booty  wiUi  part  of  his  army  to  Scotland :  af* 
ter  which  he  pillaged  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  is  said  not  to  have  spared  the  most  sacred  edifices, 
but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  In  the  mean 
time  Gospatric  to  whom  WiUiam  had  again  ceded 
Northumberland,  attempted  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour,  by  invading  Cumberland :  but  being  utterly  de- 
feated by  Malcolm,  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himselif  up 
in  Bamborough  castle ;  while  Malcolm  returned  in  tri- 
umph with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  the 
princess  Margaret.  79 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented  William 
his  army,  invaded  Scotland  in  his  turn.     The  particU-^®  ^^^' 
lars  of  the  war  are  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  ended  ^]^^g^ 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  Malcolmund. 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.    The  English  historians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his 
dominions;  but  the  Scots  with  more  reason  affirm, 
that  it  was  only  for  those  he  possessed  in  England. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  a  cross  was  erected 
at  Stanmore  in  Richmondshire,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  serve  as  a  boundary  between  the  possessions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm. 
Part  of  thk  monument,  called  Re<rosSf  or  rather  iZoy- 
erosSf  or  The  cross  of  the  kings f  was  entire  in  the  days 
of  Camden. 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  William 
produced  the  greatest  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.     What  contributed  chiefly  to  tliis  was  the  ex- 
cellent disposition  of  Queen  Margaret ;  who  was,  for       74 
tliat  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politeness :  and  next  Reforms- 
to  tliis  was  the  ntunbcr  of  foreigners  who  had  settled ^on  wi  oa 
in  Scotland ;  among  whom  were  some  Frenchmen;  ^^Oy^*'^!?* 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendship  with  the  ScotSqJ^Q  ^f 
which  lasted  for  ages.     Malcolm  himself  also,  though  Scotlimd. 
by  his  ravages  in  England  he  seems  naturally  to  have 
been  a  barbarian,  was  far  from  being  averse  to  a  reform- 
ation, and  even  set  the  example  himself.     During  her 
husband's  absence  in  England,  Queen  Margaret  had 
chosen  for  her  confessor  one  Tursot,  whom  she  also 
made  her  assistant  in  her  intended  reformation.     She 
began  with  new-modelling  her  own  court ;  into  which 
she  introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe. 
Slue  dismissed  from  her  service  all  those  who  were  noted 
for  inunorality  and  impiety ;  and  chai^ged  Turgot,  on 
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Gotland,  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to  give  his  real  sentiments  on 
*  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  best  inquiry  he  couid 
make.     By  him  she  was  informed,  that  faction  reigned 
among  the  nobler,  rapine  among  the  commons,  and  in- 
continence among  ail  degrees  of  men.     Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  destitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  example 
and  doctrine.     All  this  the  queen  represented  to  her 
husband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  about  the  work 
of  reformation  immediately.    In  this,  however,  he  met 
with  considerable  opposition.     The  Scots,  accustomed 
to  oppress  their  inferiors,  thought  aH  restrictions  of 
their  power  so  many  steps  towards  their  slavery.     The 
introduction  of  fbre>gn   offices   and  titles  confirmed 
them  in  this  opinion ;  and  sudi  a  dangerous  Insurrection 
happened  in  Moray  and  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
that  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  march  against  the  rebels 
in  person.     He  found  them,  indeed,  very  formidable ; 
but  they  were  so  much  intimidated  b}r  his  resolution, 
that  they  intreated  the  clergy  who  were  among  them 
to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their  favour.     Malcolm 
received  their  submission,  but  refused  togrant  an  uncon- 
ditional pardon.     He  gave  all  the  common-  people  iiv- 
deed  leave  to  return  ta  their  habitations,  but  obliged 
the  higher  ranks  to  surrender  themselves  to  his  pleasure. 
Many  of  the  most  guilty  were  put  to  death,  op  con^ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  while  others  had 
their  estates  confiscated.     This  severity  checked  the  re- 
beliioos  spirit  of  the  Scots,  and  Malcolm  returned  to 
his  plans  of  reformation.     Still,  however,  he  found 
himself  opposed)  even  in  those  abuses  which  were  most 
obvious  and  glaring.    He  durst  net  entirely  abolish  that 
infamous  practice  oflhe  landlord  clainHng  the  first  night 
with  his  tenant's  bricie  ;  tliough,  by  the  queem's  influr 
ence,  the  privilege  was  changed  into  the  paymont  of  a 
piece  of  money  by  the  bridegroom,  and  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  ofmercheta  mulierunt,  or  "  the  wo- 
men's merk.  *'   In  those  days  the  Scots  had  not  the  prac- 
tice of  saying  grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by 
Margaret,  who  gave  a  glass  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to 
those  who  remained  at  the  royal  table  and.  heard  the 
thanksgivmg;  which  expedient  gave  risotothe  term  of 
the  grace-drink.    Besides  this,  the  terms  of  the  duration 
of  Lent  and  Easter  were  fixed;  tbe'king  and  queen  be- 
stowed large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  washed  the 
feet  of  six  of  their  numbec*;  many  churches,  monaste- 
ries, &c«  were  erected,  and  the  clerical  revenues  aug- 
mented.  Notwithstanding  these  refbmations,  however, 
some  historians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the 
manners  of  the  English  and  French,  Uieir  luxuries  were 
also  intpodueed.     Till  thisxeign  the  Scots  had  been  re- 
markable for  their  sobriety  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
diet ;  which  was  now  converted  into  excess  and  riot, 
and  sometimes  ended  fataUy  by  quarrels  and  bloodshed. 
We  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  even  in  those  days 
the  nobility  ate  only  two  meal&  a*day,  and  were  served 
with  no  more  than  two  dishes  at  each  meal... 

In  the  year  1079,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England ; 
but  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  success,  ia 
not  well  known.  But  in  1088,  afler  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror,  be  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar  A- 
llieling,  who  had  been  reduced  to  implore  his  assistance 
a  second  time,  when  William  Rufus  ascended  the  throne 
of  England^  At  the  time  of  Edgar's  arrival,  Malcolm 
was  at  the  head  of  a-bravjeaud  well  disciplined  ami}?) 
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with  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  country  ScotBn* 
of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  is  said,  returned  to  Scotland  with      ~»  -^ 
an  immense  booty.     William  resolved  to  revenge  the 
injury,  and  prepared  great  armaments  both  by  sea  and 
land  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.     His  success,  how- 
ever, was  not  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  prepara- 
tions.    His  fleet  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  storms,  and 
almost  a)i  on  board  of  it  perished.     Malcolm  had  also 
laid  waste  the  country  tI>rough  which  his  antagonist  was 
to  pass,  so  effectually,  that  William  lost  a  great  part  of 
his  troops  by  fatigue  and  famine ;  and  when  he  arrived 
tn  Scotland,  found  himself  in  a  situation  very  little  able 
to  resist  Malcolm,  who  was  advancing  against  him  with 
a  powerful  army.     In  this  distress,  Uufus  had  recourse      7^ 
to  Robert  de  Moubray  earl  of  Northumberland,  whoTbc  Erg^ 
dissuaded  him  from  hazarding  a  battle,  but  advised  i*^***"*^? 
him  to  open  a  negociation  by  means  of  Edgar  andJJ^!^ 
the  other  English  noblemen  who  resided  with  Mai-         *" 
colm.     Edgar  undertook  the  negociation,  on  condition 
of  his  being  restored  to  his  estates  iu  England ;  but  met 
with  more  difficulty  than  he  imagined.     Malcolm  had 
never  yet  recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  therefore  refused  to  treat 
with  him  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  but  offered  to  enter  in- 
to a  negociatioiy  with  his  brother  Robert.     The  two 
prineea  accordingly  met;  and  Malcolm,  having  shown 
Robert  the  disposition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  his 
brother  WiUiam,  and  to  pay  to  him  the  homage  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  die  Conqueror  for  his  Eng- 
lish dominions.     But  Rubert  generously  answered,  that 
he  had  resigned  to  Rufus  his  right  of  primogeniture  in 
England ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil- 
liam's subjects,  thereby  accepting  of  an  English  estate.      rr 
An  interview  with  William  then  followed ;  in  which  it  Pw*  «»^ 
wa&  agreed  that  the  king,  of  England  should.restore  to^^"^*^ 
Malcolm  all  his  soutliern  pos9e9S!ons>  for  which  he 
should  pay  tlie  same  homage  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror ;  tliat  he  should  restore  to  Mal- 
colm 12  disputed  manors,  and  give  him  likewise  1^ 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  besides  restoring  Edgar  to  aU 
his  Engli^  estates. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  English  historiaus ;  but  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scots.  However,  the  English  monarch 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  so  very  dishonourable,  that 
he  resolved  not  to  fulfil  them.  Soon  afler  his  departure^ 
Edgar  and  Robert  began  to  press  him  to  fulfil  his  ci>- 
gagements ;  but  receiving  only  evasive  answers,  they 
passed  over  into  Normandy.  Af^er  their  departure^ 
William  applied  himself  to  the  fortification  of  his  north- 
ern boundaries,  especially  Carlisle,  which  had  been  der 
stroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  be€ore.^-Afi  this  place 
lay  within  the  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he  com*- 
plained  of  William's  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the  late 
treaty ;  and  soon  after  repaired  to  the  English  court  at 
Gloucester,  thathe  might  have  apersoiial  interview  with  78 
the  king  of  England,  and  obtam  redress.  On  his  arri- Hostilities 
val,  Wiiliam  refused  him  admittance  to  his  presence,  J^^"** 
without  payifig  him  homage-  Malcolm  offered  this  in 
the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors, 
that  is,  on  the  confines  of'' the  two  kingdoms ;  but  this 
being  re)ccted  hy  William,  Malcolm  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  prepared  again  for  war. 

The  first  of  Malcolm's  military  operations  now  prov- 
ed ihtal  to  him ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  death  ars 
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land,  variously  rerated.  It  is  generally  believed  that  while 
«^^-'*^  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland, 
^.  he  was  surprised  by  E-irl  Moubray,  by  whom  it  was  dc- 
l  ^  fended,  and  slain,  together  with  Im8  eldest  son  Edward, 
ege  on  the  19tli  November,  1093.  Queen  Marjraret,  who 
nwickwas  at  that  time  lying  ill  in  the  casde  of  Edinburgh, 
I*        died  four  days  after  husband. 

hrone  After  the  death  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  throne 
lid  by  was  usurped  by  his  brother,  Donald  Bane;  who,  not- 
ild      withstanding  the  great  virtues  and  glorious  achieve^ 

09J  ™^°^*  ^^  *^*®  ^^^®  ^*"5»  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ®^  ^  strong 
party  during  the  whole  of  his  brother's  reign.  The 
usurper,  giving  way  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  of  him- 
self and  his  countrymen,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all 
the  foreigners  whom  Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  take  refuge  in  England.  .  Edgar  himself 
had  long  resided  at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  in 
high  reputation ;  and,  by  his  interest  there,  found  means 
to  rescue  his  nephew,  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scot- 
land's eldest  surviving  son,  out  of  thehands  of  the  usur- 
per Donald  Bane.  The  favour  which  he  showed  him, 
however,  produced  an  accusation  against  himself,  as  if 
hedcf  igned  to  adopt  young  Edgar  as  his  son,  and  set  him 
up  as  a  pretender  to  the  English  throne.  This  accusation 
was  preferred  by  an  Englishman  whose  name  was  Orgar  ; 
but  as  no  fegal  proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained, 
I  the  custom  of  the  times  rendered  a  single  combat  be- 
gle  tween  the  parties  unavoidable.  Orgar  was  one  of  the 
ftt.  strongest  and  most  active  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  tbe 
age  and  infirmities  of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended 
by  another:  For  a  long  time  none  could  be  found  who 
would  enter  the  lists^  with  thia  champion ;  but  at  last 
one  Godwin  of  Winchester,  whose  family  had  been  un- 
der obligations  to  Edgar  or  his  ancestors,  offered  to  de- 
fend his  cause.  Orgar  was  overcome  and  killed  :  and, 
when  dying,  confessed  the  falsehood  of  his  accusation. 
The  conqueror  obtained  all  the  land^  of  his  adversary, 
and  William  lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  strict- 
est friendship  witb  Bdgar. 

This  combat,  trifling  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  produced 
very  considerable  effects.     The  party  of  Edgar  and  his 
brothers  (who  had  likewise  taken  refage  at  the  Eng- 
lish court)  revived  in  Scotland ^  to  such  a  degree*  that 
^       Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
Id      wegians  to  hifr  assistance.     In  order  to  engage  them 
up    more  effectually  to  his  interest,  the  usurper  yielded  up 
rlL"«yt(>them  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands;  but  when 
tlimds^'®  new  allies  came  to  his  assistance,  tliey  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the 
k       Scots*than  ever  the -English  had  beeiw    The  discon- 
tent was  greatly  increased -when^t  was  found 'that  W^il-^ 
liam  designed  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na^ 
tural  son  of  tlie  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan,  who  had 
served  in  the  English  armies  with  great  reputation.* 
Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himself  on -the  throne 
by  the  assistance  of  his  Norwegian  allies ;  but,  beings 
abandoned  by  the  Seuts,  be  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the» 
isles,  in  order  to  raise  more  forces  ;  and- in  the  meait 
time  Duncan  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  tbe  usut^ 
solemnity. 

The  Scots  were  now  greatly^  distressed  by  tw«  usur- 
pers who  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
supported  by  a  foreign  army.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  soon  despatched.  Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  sur- 
IMriaad- Duncan  in  the  castle  of  Mootcith,  and  killed 


him  ;  after  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne.  Scotland. 
The  affection  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  time  —    f^J 
entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifest  inten-  - 
tion  of  Calling  in  young  Edgar  was  shown.    To  prevent 
tins,  Donald  offered  the  young- prince  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  Forth  ; 
but  the  terms  were  rejected,  and  the  messengers  who 
brought  them  were  put  to  death  as  traitor?.     The  king- 
of  England  alsoj  •  dreading  the  neighiiourhood  of  the 
Norwegians,  interposed  in  young- Edgar's  favour,  and' 
gave  Atheling  the  command  of  an  array  in  order  to       ^5 
restore  his  nei>hew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppose  his  ene-  Donald  de» 
mies  with' all  the  forces  lie  could  raise ;  but  was  desert-  P|'^**<*  **/ 
ed  by  the  Scots  and  obliged  to  fly ;  his  enemies  pursued^**'* 
him  so  closely,  that  he  was  soon  taken ;  and  bcing^^ 
brought  before  Edgar,  he  ordered  his  ej'cs  to  be  put 
out,  condemning  him  at  the  same  time  to*  perpetual' 
banislmient,  in  which  he  died  some  time  after. 

W^itii  Donalii'  Bane  may  be  said  to  have  terminated* 
the  line  of  Scoto-Irish  kings,  which  had  filled  tlie  throne' 
of  Scotland  from  the  invasion  of  Fergus  in  506,  to  the* 
year  1097,  the  date  of  Donald  Bane's  defeat,  compre- 
hending a  period  of  591  years.  Edgar  the  new  mo-- 
narch  was  of  Saxon  descent,  and  as  in  his  person  a  new^ 
dynasty  commenced,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  of  Scotland  on  his  accession,  or  at' 
the  close  of  the  1 1th  centur)r,  54 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  Kenneth*  II.  the  Sutc  of 
Picts  were  either  expelled  fir<Hn  Scotland,  or  had  been  Scotland  »ff 


At 


tbe  close  o^ 


graduaHy  incorporated  with  the  Scoto-Irish  tribes.  "«-  .jj^  j  m^ 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  Scotland  was  century* 
subdivided  into  13  districts,  viz.  those  of  Lothian,  Gal- 
loway, Stmthcluid,  Fife,  Strathearn,  Athol,  Angus,. 
McErn  or  Mearns,  the  extensive  district  between  the' 
Dee  and  the  Spey,  comprehending  Aberdeen  and  Banff;' 
and  the  districts  of  Murrajr,  Argyle-,  Rbss-,  and  Suther-- 
land.  Most  of  these  districts  possessed-^within  themj^ 
selves,  an  independent  authority,  exercised  by  the^ 
thane.  The  clans-  of  the  distinct  districts  possessed* 
rights  which  the  re^ral  power  could  scarcely  controul  r 
they  were  governed  by  theirown  customs;  and  the  king' 
could  neither  appoint  nor  displace  their  chieftnins;  The* 
notion  of  a  body  politic  having  an  acknowledged  autho- 
rity to  make  laws,  which  every  individual  ami  every 
district  were  bound  to  obey,  was  scarcely^  known.  The* 
kings  and  the  maormors  were  so  independent  of  eaclf 
other  in  their  respective  stations,  thai  the  power  of  the 
superior  over  his  vassal  was  but  little  felt,  though  it  wa^' 
acknowledged^  and  was  ohen  resisted,  because  it  could'' 
not  easily  be  enforced.  The  same  law  which  directed* 
the  succession  of  the  kings,  operated  ecjuaHv,  and  with', 
similar  effects,  in  the  succession  of  every  chicftaini  The* 
castom  called  tanistrt/y  already  explained  in  N"*  32,  was 
the  eonimon  law  of  North  Britain  throughout  the  Sco-f- 
to- Irish  |>eriod.  The  Brehons  continued  to  be  judges  ; 
throughout  every  district  of  Scotland,  and  were  regu-> 
lated  in  their  judicial  proceedings^  by  the  eommon? 
customs  of  the  country^  and  the  usual'  manners  of  the" 
times.  p^ 

One  of  the  most  siaguTar  customs  introdikjed  by  the'M^„„ert 
Scoto-Irish  colonists,  and  which  prevailed  for  many  sue-  nml  cu^ 
ceeding  ages,  iifas  the  use  of  slug-horn9^  or  war-crie^.toms. 
Each  clan  had  its  appropriate  slug^horn.     Thus,  that 
of  the  Mackenzies  was  TuUoch-ardy  or  the  high  hill ; 
that  of  the  Grants,  Craig-clachiej  rock  of  alarm.  OHen- 
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8cml»nd.  they  were  aimpljr  the  nara^  of  the  clan,  aa  A  Home,  A 
w        Home,  for  the  family  of  Hume ;  A  Douglas,  A  Douglas^ 
for  that  ofDouglas.     At  this  time  the  nobility  used  no 
armorial  bearings,  which  we  are  assured  were  nol  adopt- 
ed before  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  on  whose 
escutcheon  the  lion  rampant  first  appeared  as  a  national 
badge.     Neither  seals  nor  coins  appear  to  have  been 
g^        in  u^,  but  all  commerce  consisted  in  barter* 
lUign  of        Edgar  was  son  of  Malcolm  Canmpre  by  Margaret, 
^gar*       an  Anglo-Saxon  princess,  and  was  still  very  young  when 
An.  1097.  ijg  ascended  the  Scottish  throne.    The  education  which 
he  had  received  from  his  mother,  the  experience  which 
he  had  acquired  under  the  English  government  in  Nor- 
thumberland, the  establishment  of  his  authority  over 
North  Britain  by  the  power  of  that  government,  all 
induced  him  to  imitate  the  English  rather  than  tlie 
Scottish  customs,  during  his  feeble  administration. 

He  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father 
when  Magnus,  the  enterprising  king  of  Norway,  ap- 
peared in  the  surrounding  seas,  in  order  to  compel  the 
submission  of  his  subjects  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hd[>udes, 
and  to  plunder  or  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shores  of  England,  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 
Had  Magnus  attempted  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, he  would  probably  have  met  with  little  opposition 
from  Edgar,  in  whom  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
prince  appears  to  have  excited  considerable  apprehen- 
sion. From  this,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
death  of  Magnus,  in  1103.  Three  years  before  had 
died  William  Rufus,  whom  Edgar  considered  as  a  bene- 
factor ;  and  in  the  same  year,  his  sister  Matilda  had 
been  married  to  Henry  L  Thus,  both  from  prudence 
and  policy,  Edgar  avoided  all  disputes  with  England, 
and  either  his  interest  or  his  weakness  prevented  him 
from  interfering  with  the  then  embroiled  state  of  the 
European  continent.  He  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom,  especially  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  conferred  on  the  monks  of 
St  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  many  churches  and  lands  near 
Berwick ;  and  he  bestowed  the  church  of  Portmoak  in 
Kinross,  on  the  Cddees,  and  that  of  Gellold  on  the 
monks  of  Dunfermling.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  in  this  religious  age  he  founded  any  remarkable 
religious  house.  He  died  at  Dun-Edin  without  issue, 
on  the  8th  of  January  1106,  having  reigned  nine  years. 
He  has  been  characterised  as  an  amiable  man,  who 
formed  himself  on  the  model  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor, 
of  England.  From  the  silence  of  history  we  may  infer 
that  his  reign  was  barren  of  events ;  and  from  the  fee- 
bleness of  his  character,  we  may  conclude  that  his  au- 
thority was  scarcely  recognised  within  the  largest  por- 
g7  tion  of  his  kingdom. 
Alexan-  Edgar  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  L 
der  I.  surnamed  the  Fierce  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper. 
An.  1 107.  Q j^  j^jg  accession  to  the  throne,  however,  the  Scots  were 
ao  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance of  piety  atid  devotion,  that  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  soon  filled  with  ravages  and  blood- 
shed, by  reason  of  the  wars  of  the  chieftains  with  each 
other.  Alexander  immediately  raised  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Moray  and  Ross-shire,  attacked  the  in- 
8S  ^  surgente  separately ;  and  having  subdued  them  all,  he 
toa"^^  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  death.  He  then  prepared 
riffidly.  ^  ^  r^uce  the  exorbitant  power  of.tlie  nobles,  and  to  de- 
liver the  people  from  the  oppression  under  which  they 


groaned.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared  on  his  Scotlaaa. 
return  from  the  expedition  just  now  mentioned.  In  pass-  « 
ing  through  the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow,  who 
complained  that  her  husband  and  son  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  young  earl  their  superior.  Alexander  im- 
mediately alighted  from  his  horse,  and  swore  that  he 
would  not  remount  him  till  he  had  inquired  into  the  jus- 
tice of  the  complaint ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  of- 
fender was  hanged  on  the  spot.  These  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings prevented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion ;  but 
produced  many  conspiracies  among  the  profligate  part  of 
his  private  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  ^^ 
under  a  more  remiss  government.  The  most  remarkable  Ktfroirlf 
of  these  took  place  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  build-  escapes 
ing  the  castle  of  Baledgar,  so  called  in  memory  of  his  asucsini. 
brother  Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  stone.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which,  we  are  told, 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards 
came  to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture* 
The  conspirators  bribed  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains 
to  introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-chamber : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  drew  his  sword, 
and  killed  six  of  them ;  af^er  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  AleMtnder  Carron,  he  escaped  the  danger, 
by  flying  into  Fife.  The  conspirators  chiefly  resided 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexaxuier  once  m^re  repaired 
at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  the  rebels  retreated  north- 
wards, and  crossed  the  Spey.  The  king  pursued  them 
across  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  justice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carron 
distinguished  himself  so  eminently,  that  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Skrimgeour  or  Skrimzeour;  which  indeed 
is  no  more  than  the  English  word  skirmisher  otjlgktern      ^ 

The  next  remarkable  transaction  of  Alexander's  reign.  His  ex- 
as  recorded  by  the  English  historians,  was  his  journey  ploits  in 
into  England,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Henry  I.  whom  £°gl«n^ 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh.  Alexander, 
in  virtue  of  the  fealty  which  he  had  sworn  for  his  Eng- 
lish possessions,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into 
Wales.     There  he  defeated  one  of  the  chieftains,  and 
reduced  him  to  great  straits ;  but  could  not  prevent  him 
from  escaping  to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  with 
whom  he  was  closely  allied.     Henry  also  marched  a- 
gainst  the  enemy,  but  with  much  worse  success  than 
Alexander.     Alexander  died  in  1124,  afler  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years ;  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  . 

This  prince,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  succeeded  by  his  ^^^^  of 
younger  brother  David ;  who  interfered  in  tlie  affairs  Kiog  D*- 
of  England,  and  took  part  with  the  empress  Maud  in ^^  ^^r. 
the  civil  war  which  she  carried  on  with  Stephen.     ^J^^^^?^' 
1 136,  David  met  his  antagonist  at  Durham ;  but  as  nei- 
ther party  chose  to  hazard  an  engagement,  a  negociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  however, 
was  observed  but  for  a  short  time ;  for,  in  the  follow*« 
ing  year,  David  again  invaded  England,  on  some  frivo- 
lous pretence.     He  defeated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh ; 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  afler  losing  one 
half  of  his  army.    Next  year  he  renewed  his  invasion  ; 
and,  though  he  himself  was  a  man  of  great  mildness  and 
humanity,  he  suffered  his  troops  to  commit  such  out* 
rages,  as  firmly  united  the  English  in  opposition  to  him. 
His  grandnephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  English  army  at  Clithero ;  after  which  he  rava- 
ged the  country  with  such  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exasperated  beyond  measure  against  him.  New 
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odand.  associations  were  entered  into  against  the  Scots ;  and 
the  English  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from 
the  southwards,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the 
famous  standard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  stan- 
dard was  a  kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels,, 
from  which  arose  the  mast  of  a  ship  surmounted  by 
a  silver  cross,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  and  so  great  confidence  had  the  Eng* 
lish  in  this  standard,  that  they  now  thought  themselves 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  solid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
their  antagonists.  The  armieis  met  at  a  place  called 
CuUon  Moor.  The  first  line  of  th^  Scots  army  was 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle, 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  The  second  line  consisted 
of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the 
king's  subjects  in  England  as  well  as  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, together  with  the  English  and  Normans  of  Maud's 
party.  The  third  line  was  formed  of  the  clans  under 
their  different  chieftains ;  but  who  were  subject  to  no 
regular  command,  and  were  always  impatient  to  return 
to  their  own  country  when  they  had  acquired  any  booty. 
The  English  soldiers  having  ranged  themselves  round 
their  standard,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  long  lances  which  the  first  line  of  the  Scots 
army  carried.  Their  front-line  was  intermixed  with 
archers ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  ready  for  pursuit,  ho- 
vered at  some  distance.  The  Scots,  besides  dieir  lances, 
made  use  of  targets;  but,  when  the  English  closed  with 
them,  they  were  soon  disordered  and  driven  back  upon 
the  centre,  where  David  commanded  in  person.  His  son 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  yield : 
the  last  line  seems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  David, 
seeing  the  victory  decided  against  him,  ordered  some 
of  his  men  to  save  themselves  by  throwing  away  their 
badges,  which  it  seems  Maud's  party  had  worn,  and 
93  mingling  with  the  English;  afler  which  he  himself, 
Scots  ^ith  his  shattered  forces,  retreated  towards  Carlisle, 
peiy  de-  'j^^  English  historians  say,  that  in  this  battle  the  ScoU 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men ;  but 
this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  as  the  English  did  not 
pursue,  and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying 
on  the  war  next  year.  However,  there  were  now  no 
great  exploits  performed  on  either  side ;  and  a  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was 
put  in  possession  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland, 
and  cook  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  conti- 
nued faithful  to  his  niece  the  empress  as  long  as  he 
lived;  and  died  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  1153,  afler  a 
glorious  reign  of  rather  more  than  29  years. 

David  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Malcolm  IV. 

sumamed  the  Maiden,  on  account  of  his  continence. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  superstitious 

prince,  and  died  of  a  depression  of  spirits  in  the  year 

^»Bk  L  1 165.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  I. 

■8w.5n  who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  of 

JJ^Jl   England,  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 

ngland.  land,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Malccdm  :  but  Hen- 

I.  lies,  ry,  finding  his  afiairs  in  a  very  embarrassed  situation, 

consented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William's  paying 

him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miseries  of  war. 

In  1 172,  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  unnatural 

wars  which  Henry  s  sodb  carried  on  against  their  ftther. 
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and  invaded  England.    He  divided  his  army  into  three  SooCknd. 
columns  :  the  first.of  which  laid  siege  to  Carlisle  ;  the"    '  v       f 
secong  the  king  in  person  led  into  Northumberland  ; 
and  the  king's  brother,  David,  advanced  with  the  third 
into  Leicestershire.     William  reduced  the  castles  of 
Burgh,  Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby ;  and  then 
joined  that  division  of  his  army  which  was  besieging 
Carlisle.  The  place  was  already  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  the  governor  had  agreed  to  surrender  it  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time  i 
oh  which  the  king,  leaving  some  troops  to  continue  the 
siege,  invested  a  castle  with  some  of  the  forces  he  had 
under  his  command,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  his  brother  David;  by  which  means 
he  himself  was  left  with  a  very  small  army,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  strong  body  of  English  under 
Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  son  were  advancing  to  sur- 
prise him. — William,  sensible  of  his  inability  to  resist 
them,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  instantly  laid 
siege ;  but  in  the  mean  time  acted  in  such  a  careless 
and  unthmking  manner,  that  his  enemies  actually  ef- 
fected their  designs.     Having  dressed  a  party  of  their 
soldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himself  pri- 
soner, and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the      .^ 
belly  of  a  horse  to  Richmond  Castie.     He  was  then^fjjj^^j" 
conveyed  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  andtheEngllsl^ 
ordered  to  be  transported  to  die  castle  of  Falaise  inand  obii. 
Normandy,  where  he  was  shut  up  with  other  state  pri-g*^  ^  ^® 
soners.     Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took  place J^"2*^;^ 
between  Henry  and  his  sons ;  and  the  prisoners  on  bothdom. 
sides  were  set  at  liberty,  William  only  excepted,  who 
bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.     Of  this 
Henry  took  the  advantage  to  make  him  pay  homage 
'for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledge 
that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  tlie  crown  of  England^ 
and,  as  a  security,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  all  the  principsd  forts  in  Scotland,  viz, 
the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Stirling ;  William  at  the  same  time  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  English  garrisons  which  were  put  into 
these  castles.     David,  the  king's  brother,  with  20  ba- 
rons, who  were  present  at  the  signing  of  this  shame- 
ful convention,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as 
hostages  for  William's  good  faith ;  afler  which  the 
king  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

llie  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  two  chie^  called  Othred  and  GiUberiy  had 
taken  tlie  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independency 
on  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and,  having  expelled  all 
the  Scots  officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demolished 
all  the  forts  which  William  had  erected  in  their  coun- 
try, and  put  to  death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in  the 
mean  time  a  quarrel  ensuing  between  the  two  chiefs^. 
Othred  was  murdered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately 
applied  to  Henry  for  protection. 

Henry,  in  order  to  give  all  possible  sanction  to  the 
convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  summoned  hinv 
to  meet  him  and  his  son  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  alone  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
nobility  and  landholders ;  who  confirmed  the  conven- 
tion of  Falaise,  swore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  put  them^ 
selves  and  their  country  under  his  protection.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebela 
in^Galloway,  had  offered  to  place  himself  andhis  people 
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SoQtUndt  und^^r  the  protection  of  tlie  king  of  England,  and  to 
^''■"''^^"■^.pay  to  Henry  ^000  nierk*  of  silver  yearly,  with  500 
4:ow8  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  of  tribute-:  Henry, 
liowever,  that  he  niiglit  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil- 
liam, refused  to  have  Any  concern  in  the  affair.     On 
this,  William  ordered  his  gentiul  Gilchrist  to  march 
against  him;  which  he  did  with  such  success,  ihat  Gil- 
bert was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.     Very  soon  after  this 
yi        victory,  Gilchrist  fell  under  the  king*s  displeasure  on 
Adventures  ^1^^  following  occasion.   He  had  married  Matilda,  sister 
of  Wil-      to  W'illiani ;  and  on  sui^picion,  or  proof,  of  her  inconti- 
neraC^ii-  nence,  put  her  to  death  at  a  village  called  Mat/nesy  near 
vhntl        Dundee.     The  king  being  highly  displeased  at  such  a 
^ross  affront  to  himself,  summoned  Gilchrist  to  take 
his  trial  for  the  murder :  but  as  the  general  did  not 
choose  to  make  his  appearance,  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated, his  castles  demolished,  and  he  himself  sent  into 
exile.     He  took  refuge  in  England;  but  as  it  had  been 
agreed  in  the  convention  between  W^illiam  and  Henry 
that  the  one  should  not  harbour  the  traitorous  subjects 
of  the  other,  Gilchrist  was  forced  to  return  to  Scot- 
land with  his  two  sons. .  There  tliey  were  exposed  to 
all  the  miseries  of  indigence,  and  the  perpetuiU  fear  of 
being  discovered,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  skulk 
from  place  to  place.     William,  on  his  return  from  an 
expedition  against  an  usurper  whom  he  had  defeated, 
happened  to  observe  three  strangers,  who,  though  dis- 
guised like  rustics,  appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be 
above  the  vulgar  rank.     William,  who  first  discovered 
them,  was  confirmed  in  this  apprehension,  by  seeing 
them  strike  out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to 
avoid  notice.     He  ordered  them  to  be  seized  and 
brought  before  him.     The  oldest,  who  was  Gilehrist 
himself,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and -gave  such 
a  detail  of  his  misfortunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
98       of  all  present-;  and  the  king  restored  him  to  his  former 
Origin  of   honours  and  estates.     From  the  family  of  this  Gilchrist 
'**!«  J"^'y  that  of  the  Ogilvies  is  said  to  be  descended, 
of  O^ihy.       rpjj^^  Scots  continued  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish till  the  acceshion  of  Richard  I.     This  monarch  be- 
ing a  man  of  romantic  valour,  zealously  undertook  an 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Turks,  in 
conformity  with  the  superstition  of  the  times.     That  he 
might  secure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  absence, 
g^       he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  friend  ; 
William  re- and  for  this  purpose,  he  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
Jcasedrrom  accept  able  than  releasing  him  and  his  subjects  from 
^"^?™*g^that  subjection  which  even  the  English  themselves  con- 
jf  sidered  as  forced  and  unjust.     However,  he  determin- 

kii.1189.  ed  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  supplying  himself 
with  a  sum  of  money,  which  could  not  but  be  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  such  an  expensive  and  dangerous  un- 
dertaking. "He  therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000 
merks  for  this  release :  after  which  he  entered  into  a 
convention  still  extant;  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that 
**  all  the  conventions  and  acts  of  submission  from  W^il- 
liam  to  the  crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from 
Lim  by  unprecedented  writings  and  duresse. "  This 
transaction  happened  in  the  year  1 1 89. 

The  generosity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  re- 
turn from  William ;  for  when  Richard  was  iiiiprisoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  tlie 
Holy  Land,  the  king  of  Scotland  sent  an  army  to  as- 
sist the  regency  against  his  rebellious  brother  John, 


who  had  wickedly  uiurped  the  thrcine  of  England^  ScotUal. 

For  this  Richard  acknowledged  his  obligation  in  the^-  m  — ^ 
highest  degree  ;  but  William  afterwards  made  this  an 
excuse  for  such  high  demands  as  could  not  be  com- 
|)lied  with.  Nevertheless,  the  t>vo  monarohs  continu« 
ed  in  friendship  as  long  «s  Riclmrd  lived.  Some  dtf« 
Terences  happened  with  King  John  about  the  posses- 
sion of  Northumberland  and  otl«er  northern  counties: 
but  these  were  all  finally  adjusted  to  the  mutual  entis- 
faction  <of  both  parties  ;  and  W^illiam  continued  a  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  Engh^li  monarch  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1214,  after  a  reign  of  49  years.      1<» 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  U.  a  * 
youth  of  16.     He  renewed  his  claim  to  Northuniher- 


,  Alexan- 
der II. 
An.  1214 


land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England;  but 
John,  supposing  Uiat  he  had  now  thoroughly  subdued 
the  English,  not  only  refused  to  consider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading 
Scotland.  John  had  given  all  the  country  between 
Scotland  and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  Baliol  and  |q| 
another  nobleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defendingWarvtih 
it  against  the  Scots.  Al^cander  invaded  Nonhumber-  J«*n.  ki»^f 
land,  which  he  easily  reduced,  while  John  invaded^*^"*^ 
Scotland.  Alexander  retired  to  MelroA,  in  order  to 
defend  his  own  country ;  upon  which  John  burnt  tii€ 
towns  of  W^ark,  Alnwick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the 
strong  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  He  next 
plundered  the  abbey  of  Coldingham,  reduced  Dunbar 
and  Haddington,  ravaging  the  country  as  he  passed 
along.  His  next  operation  was  directed  against  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  being  opposed  by  Alexander  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  he  precipitately  retreated.  Alexander 
did  not  fail  to  pursue  ;  and  John,  to  cover  his  retreat, 
burnt  tXw  towns  of  Ber^'ick  and  Coldinghxua.  In  this 
retreat  the  king  of  England  himself  set  his  men  an  ex- 
ample  of  barbarity,  by  setting  fire  every  morning  to  the 
house  in  which  he  hail  lodged  the  preceding  night.  In 
short,  such  desolation  did  John  spread  ail  around  him, 
that  Alexander  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his  pur* 
Cruit ;  for  which  reason  he  marched  westward,  and  in- 
vaded England  by  the  way  of  Carlisle.  This  place  he 
took  and  fortified ;  afler  which  he  mardicd  south  as 
far  as  Richmond,  receiving  homage  from  all  the  great 
barons  as  he  passed.  At  Richmond  he  was  again 
stopped  by  John*s  ravages,  and  obliged  to  return 
tlirough  Westmoreland  to  his  own  dominions. 

When  the  English  barons  found  it  necessary  to  put 
themselvL^  under  the  protection  of  Louis,  son  to  tlie 
king  of  France,  this  prince,  among  other  acts  of  sove- 
reignty, summoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage ;  but 
the  latter  being  then  engaged  in  the  sie^^e  of  Carlisle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John,  he 
could  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  short  time  Alex- 
ander found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise : 
after  which  he  laid  siege  to  Barnard  castle  ;  but  being 
bafHed  here  also,  marched  southwards  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  Lon- 
don or  Dover,  where  the  prince  confirmed  to  him  the 
rights  to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland. He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and 
the  barons  in  their  wars  with  John ;  and,  in  1216, 
brought  a  fresh  army  to  their  assistance,  when  their 
aflairs  were  almost  desperate. 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  interest;  but,  in  1217,  he  was  oa 
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Kco<l«na.  lucli  good  terms  with  Henry  at  to  demand  his  eldest 
*  '■*  sister,  tlie  princess  Joan,  in  marriage.  His  request  was 
granted  ;  and  in  1221  he  espoused  that  princess.  As 
long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  n  perfect  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  Scots  and  Engliish  i  but  in  1239 
Queen  Joan  died  without  children ;  and  Alexander 
soon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egelrand  de 
Coucy,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by  Whom, 
in  1241,  he  had  a  son  namfd  Alexander.  Ftom  this 
time  a  coolness  took  place  between  the  two  courts, 
and  many  diiferences  arose ;  but  no  hostilities  com- 
menced on  either  side  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexan- 
der, who  died  in  1249,  in  the  S5th  ycr.r  of  his  reign. 
103  Immediatclyon  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  III. 

ilesaaider  took  possesion  i>f  the  throne.     He  is  the  first  of  the 
''-  -Scots  kings  of  whose  coronation  we  have  any  particu^ 

lar  laccounr.  We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  hishop  of  St  Andrew's,  who  girded  the 
king  with  «  military  belt,  probably  as  an  emblem  of 
his  temporal  jurisdiction.  He  then  explained  in  Latin, 
and  afterwards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and  oaths  relating 
to  the  king  ;  who  received  them  idl  with  g^reat  appear- 
ance of  joy,  as  he  also  did  the  benediction  and  cere- 
mony of  coronation  from  the  same  prelate.  After  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  a  Htghkuider,  probably  one 
of  those  who  went  under  the  denomination  of  Smnna^ 
eh'te*,  repeated  on  his  knees  before  the  throne,  in  his 
oun  language,  the  genealogy  of  Alexander  and  his  an- 
cestors, up  to  the  iirst  king  of  Scotland, 
the  In  11^50,  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years 
aughter  of  of  age,  was  marri^  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
Ye^l ^  \ now  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  oblige  him  to 
^1^^  'do  homage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But 
Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  replied  with 
great  sense  and  modesty,  that  his  business  in  England 
was  matrimony  ^  that  he  had  comie  thither  under  Hen- 
ry *8  protection  and  invitation ;  and  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  answer  such  a  difficult  question^ 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  this  attempt 
by  the  distracted  state  of  the  Scots  affairs  at  that  time ; 
for,  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  the  nobility  threw 
idl  into  coniiision  by  their  mutual  dissensions.    The  fa- 
mily of  Cummin  were  now  become  exceedingly  power- 
ful ;  and  Alexander  II.  is  blamed  by  Buchanan  for  al- 
lowing them  to  obtain  such  an  exorbitant  degree  of 
power,  by  which  they  were  enabled  almost  to  shake  the 
IbuBdatton  t)f  government.   Notwithstanding  the  king's 
refoaal  to  submit  to  the  homage  required  of  him,  they 
imagined  that  Henry's  influence  was  now  too  great; 
and  fearing  bad  consequences  to  themselves,  they  with- 
drew from  York,  leaving  Henry  in  full  possession  of  his 
aon-in  law's  person.     Henry,  however,  to  show  that  he 
Reserved  all  the  confidence  which  could  be  reposed  in 
him,  publicly  declared,  that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  su- 
periority over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  would 
everaflerwards  act  as  the  father  and  guardian  of  his  son- 
in-law  ;  confirming  his  assurances  by  a  charter.     Yet 
when  Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  tliere 
had  been  a  strong  party  made  agaiost  his  English  con- 
104       nexioos<     They  now  exclaimed,  that  Scotland  was  no 
Is  confined  jjetter  than  a  province  of  England ;  and  having  gained 
^uwnby    •*""'*^  ^**  ^^  nobility  over  to  their  side,  they  kept  the 
hU  rviK>Ili-  I'^ng  <^<1  queen  as  two  state- prisoners  in  the  castle  of  E- 
M»»ul>i«cts. dinburgh.     Henry  had  secret  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  his  queen  privately  sent  a  physician  whom 
•       YpL.  XVIII,  Part  II. 


she  could  trust,  to  enquire  itito  hbT  daughter's  situation.  Scotland. 
Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young  ^'      v     *'^ 
queen's  presence,  she  gave  him  a  most  lamentable  ac- 
count of  her  situation.    She  said,  that  the  place  of  their 
confinement  was  very  unwholesome,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  healtl)  was  in  imminent  danger ;  and  that  ^ 

they  had  no  concern  in  the  afikirs  of  government.  Hi- 
storians do  not  inform  us  by  what  means  they  were  re*- 
duced  to  this  dismal  situation*;  only  in  general,  that  the 
C  ummins  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Henry 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  If  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
violent  measures,  the  was  afraid  of  the  livrs  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  son-in-law ;  und,  on  the  other  haml,  by  a  more 
cautious  conduct,  he  left  them  exposed  to  the  wicked 
attempts  of  those  who  kopt  them  in  thraMom,  sonic  of 
whom,  he  well  knew,  had  designs  on  the  crown  itself^  105 
By  advice  of  the  Stots  ro}*alBts,  among  whom  were  the  '^^7  <^ 
earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Strathehie,  Carrick,  and  Robert ^J^J  *^^ 
de  Bruce,  Henry  assembled  his  military  tenants  at  York^  %^ 
whence  he  himself  advanced  to  Newcastle,  where  he 
published  a  manifesto,  disclaiming  all  designs  against 
the  peace  or  independence  of  Scotland;  )Aeolaring,  thaSt 
the  forces  which  had  been  collected  at  York  were  de^ 
signed  to  maintain  both ;  and  that  all  he  intended  was 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen  i^on  th^ 
bordera.  From  Newcastlche  proceeded  to  Wark,wher« 
he  privately  despatched  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  with  his 
fiivourite  John  Mansel,  and  a  train  of  trusty  followers, 
to  gain  admission  into  the  castle  of  Edmburgh,  then  held 
by  John  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Ross,  noblemen  of  greac 
influence  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  earl  and 
Mansel  gained  admittance  into  tlie  castle  in  disguise,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  lloss;  and 
their  followers  obtained  access  on  the  same  account, 
without  any  suspicion,  till  they  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  have  mastered  the  garrison,  had  they  met  with 
any  resistance.  Tlie  queen  immediately  informed  them 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  she  had  been 
kept.  The  English,  being  masters  of  the  castle,  order*i 
ed  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  success  of  his 
party,  sent  a  safe-conduct  for  the  royal  pair  to  meet 
him  at  Alnwick.'  Robert  de  Ross  was  summoned  by 
Henry  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  bnt  throwing  hin)- 
self  on  the  king's  mercy,  lie  was  punished  only  by  the 
sequestration  of  his  estate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a 
heavy  fine,  whidi  the  king  of  England  reserved  en- 
tirely for  his  own  use. 

Alexander  and  his  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick 
by  the  heads  of  their  party ;  and  when  they  arrived,  it 
was  agreed  that  Henry  should  act  as  his  son«-in-law^ 
guardian ;  in  consequence  of  which,  several  regulations 
were  made,  in  order  to  suppress  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  Cummins.     That  ambitious  family,  however,  were      ,^ 
all  this  time  privately  strengthening  their  party  io  Scot«*  AleMudtr 
(and,  though  they  Appeared  satisfied  with  the  arrange* rurricd  off 
ments  which  had  been  made.     This  rendered  Alexan^*^  rei>els 
der  secure;  so  that,  being  off  his  guard,  he  was  sur-ij^*****^* 
prised  when  asleep  in  the  castle  of  Kinross  by  the  earl  of 
Menteith,  who  carried  him  to  Stirling.     The  Cummins 
were  joined  in  this  treason  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Abernethy, 
Sir  David  Lochore,  and  Sir  Hugh  de  Barclay ;  and,  m 
the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion.     1  he  great  seal  was  forcibly  taken 
from  Robert  Stuterville,  substitute  to  the  chauoellor  the 
f    4  G  ^  ^  bishop  I 
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^  ScotlaoA  Ushop  df  Dunkeld;  the  estates  of  the  royalists  were 
"^plundered ;  and  even  the  churches  were  not  spared. 
The  king  at  last  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  the  eari 
of  Mcnteith. 

Alexander  being  thus  restored  to  the  exercise  of  re* 
^a1  authority,  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation. 
He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  tlieir  adherents,  upon 
their  submitting  to  his  authority ;  after  which,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  affairs :  but 
a  storm  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him  from  another 
quarter.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  usurpar  Do- 
nald Bane,  brother  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  engaged 
to  deliver  up  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the 
king  of  Norway,  for  assisting  him  in  making  good  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Haco,  the  king 
of  Norway  at  this  time,  alleged,  that  these  engagements 
extended  to  the  delivering  up  the  blands  of  Bute,  Ar<- 
ran,  and  others  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  as  belonging  to 
the  Ebuds  or  Western  ides ;  and  as  Alexander  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply  with  these  demands,  the  Nor- 
wegian monarch  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  160  sail,  hav- 
ing on  board  20,000  troops,  who  landed  and  took  the 
castle  of  Ayr.  Alexander  immedialely  despatdied  am<* 
bassadors  to  enter  into  a  treatv  with  Haco ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, flushed  with  success,  would  listen  to  no  terns.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  isles  of  Bute  and  Arran ; 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Cunningham,  Alexander, 
prepared  to  oppose  him,  divided  his  army  into  three 
bodies.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Alexander  high 
steward  of  Scotland  (the  great-grandfather  of  Robert 
II.),  and  consisted  of  the  Argyle,  Athol,  Lenox,  -and 
Galloway  men.  The  second  was  composed  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lothian,  Fife,  Merse,  Berwick,  and  Stir* 
ling,  under  the  command  of  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar. 
The  king  himself  led  the  centre,  which  consisted  of 
the  inhalStants  of  Perthshire,  Angus,  Meams,  end  the 
northern  counties^— Haco,  ^lio  was  an  excellent  gene- 
X)c£iu  the^>  disposed  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  en- 
Korve.  gagement  began  at  Largs  in  Ayrshire.  Both  parties 
fought  with  great  resolution  ;  but  at  last  the  Norwe- 
gians were  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter,  not  few- 
er than  16,000  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
remainder  escaped  to  their  ships ;  which  were  so  com- 
pletely wrecked  the  day  after,  that  Haco  could  scarce- 
ly find  a  vessel  to  carry  him  with  a  few  firiends  to  Ork- 
ney, where  he  soon  after  died  of  grief. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  king  of  the  island 
of  Man  submitted  to  Alexander ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  several  other  princes  of  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  the  Norwegians.  Haco's  son,  a  wise  and  learned 
prince,  soon  afler  arrived  in  Scotland  with  fresh  rein- 
forcements, and  proposed  a  treaty :  but  Alexander,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  an  accommodation,  sent  the  earls  of 
Buchan  and  Murray,  with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  the  Western  Islands, 
where  they  put  to  die  sword  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  hanged  their  diiefs  for  having  encouraged  the  Nor- 
wegian invasion.  In  the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned 
to  Norway,  where  a  treaty  was  at  last  concluded  be<* 
tween  him  and  Alexander.  By  this,  Magnus  renounc- 
ed all  right  to  the  contested  islands ;  Alexander  at  the 
same  time  consenting  to  pay  him  1000  merks  of  silver 
ki  two  years,  and  100  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  these  islands.  To  cement  the-friendship  more 
irmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  hetweeu  MiBirgaret 
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the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  son  and  heir  Seodaal 
of  Magnus,  who  was  also  a  child;  and,  some  years  of-        j  ^ 
ter,  when  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  tlie  marriage 
was  consummated.  lag 

In  1 264,  Alexandor  sent  a  considerable  body  of  Scot-  Alexander 
tish  forces  under  the  command  of  Jolin  Cunmiin,  John^^^J^ 
Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  to  assist  the  king  of  England  E^and. 
against  his  rebellious  barons*     The  leaders  were  taken  An.  1264. 
prisoners  in  the  battle  of  Lewis,  where  Henry  w^ 
defeated,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  the  following 
year  at  Uie  decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  by  which  the 
English  civil  war  was  successfully  terminated  on  the 
part  of  Henry  by  the  young  Prince  Edward. 

From  this  time  to  the  accession  of  Edward  L  of  Eng- 
land, we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land* That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel  ene- 
my to  this  country  than  it  had  ever  experienced.  Alex- 
ander was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Edwiard,  who 
was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
had  been  on  a  crusade.  Soon  after  this,  Alexander  paid 
him  homage  for  his  English  estates ;  particularly  for  the 
lands  and  lordship  of  Penrith  and  others,  which  Henry 
had  given  him  along  with  his  daughter.  He  proved  an 
excellent  ally  to  Edward  in  his  wars  against  the 
French ;  and  the  latter  passed  a  charter,  by  which  he 
acknowledged  that  the  services  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
in  those  wars  were  not  in  consequence  of  his  holding 
lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally  to  his  crown.  Even 
at  this  time,  however,  Edward  had  formed  a  design  on 
the  liberties  of  that  kingdom ;  for  in  the  charter  just  |^ 
mentioned,  he  inserted  a  salvo,  acknowledging  the  sa-  Dcs^  aP 
periority,  by  which  he  reserved  his  right  to  the  homage  Edward  L 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  it  should  be  claimed  ^°f^  ^ 
by  him  or  his  heirs.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  suggested  ^^^^ 
this  salvo :  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Alexander  An.  1S8& 
would  not  perform  the  homage  in  person,  but  left  it  to 
be  performed  by  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick;  Alexan- 
der standing  by,  and  expressly  declaring,  that  it  was 
only  paid  for  die  lands  he  held  in  Engluid. — No  acts 
of  hostility,  however,  took  place  during  the  Hfecime 
of  Alexander,  who  was  killed  on  the  16th  of  March 
1285,  in  the  45th  year  of  liis  age,  by  his  horse  rush- 
ing down  the  bhick  rock  near  Kingfaom  aa  he  was 
riding. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  tha^^  j^^^ 
great  subjects  of  Scotland  seemed  to  have  been  sensible      loo 
of  Edward's  ambitious  designs.    On  the  marriage  of  Acccsadm 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  states  of  <^  ^'"^ 
Scotland  passed  an  act  obliging  themselves  to  receive'^ 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  sovereigns  of  Scotland^ 
Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  this 
measure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous ;  and  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  forming  factions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.     Under  pretence  of  re- 
suming the  cross,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to  collect 
the  tenths  in  Scotland ;  but  his  h<diness  replied,  that  he 
could  make  no  such  grant  without  the  consent  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Margaret  queea 
of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  consequoice  of  the  act 
above  mentioned,  was  recognised  hf  the  states  as  qaeen. 
of  Scotland.    As  she  was  then  but  two  years  old,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but  their  queen's  fa— 
Uier ;  and  thej  accordingly  established  a  regency  irooa. 
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among  their  own  number,  oMsisting  of  the  six  fbllow- 
*  mg  noblemen ;  viz.  Robert  Wiihart  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Sir  James  Cummin  of  Badenoch,  senior,  James 
lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  have  the 
superintendency  of  ail  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  the  Forth ;  William  Fraser  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Duncan  M'Duff  earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander 
Cpmmin  eari  of  Buchan,  who  were  to  have  the  direc- 
tion  of  all  afiairs  to  the  north  cxf  the  same  river^— With 
these  arrangements  Eric  was  exceedingly  displeased, 
considering  himself  as  the  only  rightful  guardian  of  his 
own  child.  He  therefore  cultivate  a  good  understand- 
hig  with  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  received  consider- 
able pecuniary  favours ;  and  perceiving  that  the  states 
of  Scotland  were  unanimous  m  exdudtng  all  foreigners 
Irom  the  management  of  their  affiedrs,  he  embraced  the 
views  of  the  king  of  England,  and  named  commission* 
ers  to  treat  with  Uioae  of  Edward  upon  the  Scots  afbirs. 
These  negociations  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Uie  queen  of  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  young  as  they  both  were.  This  alarmed  the 
states  of  ScotUmd,  who  resolved  not  to  suffer  theu: 
queen  to  be  disposed  of  without  their  consent.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  by  the  commissioners  on  both  sides, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  result  of  their  conferences, 
and  to  demand  that  m,  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
London  for  settling  the  regency  of  Scotland,  or,  in  o» 
ther  words,  for  putting  the  sovereign  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  two  kings.  As  the  two  parties,  however, 
were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
being  first  cousins,  a  dispensation  was  applied  for  to 
Pope  Boniface,  who  granted  it  on  condition  that  the 
peers  of  Scotland  consented  to  the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  were  very  inimical  to  this 
niatdi,  they  could  not  refuse  their  consent  to  it  when 
proposed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their  young 
queen.  Th^  therefore  appointed  the  bishops  of  St  An- 
wew's  and  Glasgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord  of  An- 
nandale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  depu- 
ties, biit  with  a  charge  to  preserve  idl  the  liberties  and 
honours  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  Edward 
agreed.  These  deputies  met  at  Salisbury  with  those  of 
England  and  Norway ;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed,  1. 
That  the  young  queen  should  be  sent  from  Norway 
(free  of  all  marriage-engagements)  into  England  or 
Scotland.  2.  That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  the 
distractions  of  that  kingdom  should  be  settled  ;  that  she 
should,  on  her  arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  be  free  of 
all  matrimonial  contracts ;  but  that  the  Scots  should 
engage  not  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  without  her 
father  or  Edward's  consent.  S.  The  Scots  deputies 
promised  to  give  such  security  as  the  Norwegian  com- 
missioners might  require,'  that  the  tranquillity  4»f  the 
nation  should  be  settled  before  her  arrival.  4.  That 
the  commissioners  of  Scotland  and  Norway,  joined 
with  oommiBsioners  fawn  England,  should  remove  «uch 
regents  and  officers  of  state  in  Scotland  as  might  be 
suspected  of  disaffection,  and  place  others  in  their 
stead.  If  the  Scots  and  Norwegian  commissioners 
should  disagree  on  that  or  any  .ether  head  relating  to 
the  government  of  Scotland,  ihe  dedsion  was  to  be 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  English  commissioners. 

The  party  of  Edward  was  aow  so  strong  in  Scotland, 
that  no  opposition  was  made  to  theiate  agreement,  in  « 


parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon  the  settle-  Soodrad 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  com* '  »  ' 
municated  in  form  to  the  Scottish  parliament  the  pope's 
dispensation  for  the  marriage :  but  most  probably  be  did 
not;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  states  of  Scot* 
land,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter  they  heard  by  re* 
port.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  highly  approved 
of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  conditions  to  which  Ed- 
ward was  previously  to  agree;  but  the  latter,  without 
waiting  to  perform  any  conditions,  immediately  sent  for 
the  young  queen  from  Norway.  This  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased Eric,  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  hia 
daughter  into  the  lumds  of  a  prince  whose  sinceritv  he 
suspected,  and  therefore  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
yotmg  queen  till  he  diould  hear  farther  from  Scotland. 
EdwaDp,  alarmed  at  tbb,  had  again  recourse  to  negoci- 
Ation;  susd  ten  articles  were  at  last  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  Soots  took  all  knaginable  precautions  for  the  safe^ 
and  independence  of  their  country.  These  articles  were 
ratified  by  Edward  on  the  28th  of  August  1289 ;  yet.  An.  128K. 
even  after  the  marriage  was  fully  settled,  he  lost  no  time 
Jn  procuring  as  strong  a  party  as  possible.  At  the  head 
of  these  were  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  John 
Baliol.  That  prelate,  while  he  was  m  England,  was 
highly  caressed  by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations  of  preferment;  and  Baliol,  having  great 
estates  in  England,  considered  Edward  as  his  sov^ 
reign.  The  mshpp,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  acted  as 
aspy  for  Edward,  and  carried  on  with  him  asecret  cor- 
respondence* informing  him  of  all  pMic  transactions. 
Itappearsfirom  tiiis  correspondence,  that  the  Scots  were 
iBft  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Bruce 
earl  of  Aanandale  suspected,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
that  die  young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  soon  after  Mi- 
chaelmas 1S90,  assembled  a  body  offerees,  and  was 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  AthoL  Intelligence  of 
these  commotions  wascarried  to  Edward  by  Baliol ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  advised  Edward,  if  the 
report  of  the  queen's  death  should  prove  true,  to  march 
a  body  of  troops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to  secure 
such  a  successor  as  he  might  think  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  consented  to  allow  am- 
bassadors to  be  sent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
young  queen,  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi- 
shop of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
queen  and  her  future  husband ;  and  all  the  olEccrs  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  tliensdves  to  surrender 
their  employments  and  fortresses  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  most  magnificent  preparations 
were  making  for  the  reception  of  thequeen,  intelligence 
of  her  death  was  received;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  p^g^  ^ 
whether  this  event  happened  before  the  arrival  of  the  the  queen, 
ambassadors  in  Norway,  or  after  her  departure  from  An.  129(^ 
that  country,  probably  the  latter. 

The  Scots  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion by  the  ju;»s  of  the  queen's  death;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
iUHMrn  what  was  to  h^pen.    The  state  «f  Scotland      ^^^ 
at  this  time,  indeed,  was  to  the  last  dqgree  deplorable,  a  number 
The  act  of  succession,  established  by  the  late  iling,  had  of  compe- 
no  farther  operation,  being  deteraaned  by  the  death  of  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
the  queen;  and  since  the  crown  was  l^reditary,  there      <^''"« 
was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  he  settled.     The 
Scots,   in  general,  howler,  iiamed  their  ieyes  on 
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■tt*'***^  theposterrty  ofDavid  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
»  the  two  kings  Malcolm  the  M^iiden  and  his  successor 
William,  boUi  of  whom  died  without  lawful  issue.  The 
earl  had  tlirec  daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was 
married  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway ;  the  only  issue  of 
which  marriage  was  Deryei^uill  wife  to  John  Baliol, 
who  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  a  competitor  for  the 
crown.  The  second  daughter,  Isabella,  was  married 
to  Robert  Bruce ;  and  their  soi>  Robert  was  likewise  a 
candidate.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had  been  mar** 
ried  to  Henry  Hastnags,  an  English  nobleman,  and  pre- 
decessor to  the  present  earl  of  Huntingdon.  John 
Hastings,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  was  a  third  compe- 
titor; but  as  his  claim  was  confessedly  the  worst  of  the 
three,  he  put  in  only  for  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
principle  that  his  mother  was  joint-lieiv  with  her  two 
sisters  (c).  Several  other  claimants  now  started  op.  Flc^ 
rence  earl  of  Holland  pretended  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land in  right  of  his  great  grandmother  Ada,  the  eldest 
lawful  sister  of  William,  formerly  king;  as  did  Robert 
de  Pynkeny,  in  the  right  of  his  great  grandmother 
Margery,  second  sister  of  the  same  King  William. 
'Patrick  Gallightly  was  the  son  of  Henry  Gbillight- 
ly,  a  bastard  of  William ;  William  de  Ross  was  de- 
scended of  Isabel ;  Patrick  earl  of  March,  of  Ilda  or 
Ada ;  and  William  de  Vesci,  of  Margery ;  all  three 
natural  daughters  of  King  William.  Roger  de  Mande- 
ville,  descended  from  Aufrie,  another  naturaldaughter 
of  William,  also  put  in  his  claim ;  but  the  right  of  Nii- 
colas  de  Soulis,  if  bastardy  could  give  a  right,  was  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  former*  His  grandmother  Mar- 
gery, the  wife  of  Allan  le  Huissier,  was  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  II.  and  consequently  sister  to  Alexanr 
der  HI.  John  Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch  derived  his 
claim  from  a  more  remote  source,  viz.  Donald  Bane, 
who  usurped  the  crown,  about  200  years  before  this 
time ;  but  he  was  willing  to.  resign  his  pretensiona  in 
favour  of  John  Baliol.  The  last,  indeed,  had  the  best 
right;  and,  had. the  succession  been  regulated.as.it  is  in 
all  hereditary  kingdoms  at  this  day^  he  would  undoubt- 
edly  have  succeeded.     Bruce  and  Hastings,  howevery 

S leaded  that  they  were  pneferable,  not  only  to  John  Ba- 
ol  the  grandcluldof  Margaret,  but  also  to  Dervec- 


guill  her  daughter  and  his  mother,  for  the  fbllovring  flcotlni 
reason.  DcrverguiU  and  tliey  were  equally  related  to  r  ^ 
their  grandfather  Earl  David:  She  was  indeed  the 
daughter  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  but  she  was  a  woman, 
they  were  men;  and,  said  they,  the  male  in  the  same 
degree  ought  to  succeed  to  sovereignties,  in  their  own 
nature  impartible,  preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithstanding  this  number  of  candidates,  howeveri 
it  was  soon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  might  be 
cut  off  excepting  those  of  two,  viz.  Baliol  and  Bruce; 
of  whom  the  former  had  tlie  preference  with  respect  to 
hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popidarity.  Baliol 
had  strongly  attached  himself  to  Edwards  party;  and 
this  being  by  far  the  most  powerful  in  Scotland,  gave 
htm  a  decided  superiority  over  Bruce.  The  event  was, 
that  Edward  was  appointed  to  decide  between  the  two 
competitors.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Edward 
had  no  intention  of  adjudging  the  crown  to  any  person 
but  himself;  for,  in  anassemfady  held  at  Norham  on  the 
lOth  of  May  1291,  Brabanzon  tlie  clnef  justice  of  Eng« 
land  informed  the  members,  ^^  that  hi»  mastt^r  was 
come  thither  in  consideration  of  the  stale  of  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  which  was  then  without  a  king,  to  meet  n^. 
them,  as  dired  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  to  do  justice  Ed wanlde»^ 
to  the  claimants  of  his  crown,  and  to  e^tabiisha  solid cUreshim- 
tranquillity  among  his  people;  that  it  was  not  his  inten*^l'^°^ 
tion  to  retard  justice,  nor  to  usurp  the  right  of  any  one,!^"^^ 
•r  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^ 
but  to  render  to  every  one  his  due.  And  to  tlie  end  this 
might  be  done  with  the  more  ease,  he  required  the  as-* 
sent  of  the  states  ex  abundanie^  andthat  they  should  own 
him  as  direct  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  offering,  on 
that  condition,  to  rasKe  use  of  their  counsels  to  do  what 
justice  demanded. "  The  deputies  were  astonished  at 
this  declaration,  and  replied,  that  theywereby.no  means 
prepared  to  decide  on  Edward's  claim  of  saperiority ; 
out  that  Edward  ought  previously  to  judge  the  cause 
between  the  two  competiu»rs,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  should  choose  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excuse  as  trifling)  and  gave  tliem  till  next 
day  to  consider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  assembly  was  held  in  Norham  church,  where' 
tlie  deputies  from  Scotland  insisted  upon  giving  no  an* 

8wec 


(c)  The  pedigree,  of  the  three  principal  competitors  will  be  full;  understood  from  the  foUowing.scheme*. 


David  L  Kmg  of  ScotSiu 
Henry  Prince  of  Scotland.. 

.1 

David  Etti  of  Huntingdon,  second  sona. 


S.  AdasHenry  de  Hastings.    2*.  babellac=  Robert. Broce>     1;  Margaret=Allan  of  Galloway.. 


Henry  de  Hastings.. 

JoHK  ns.  Hastings^ 
cmng(H$or.^ 


Bjobert  Bruc£^ 
cowj^etitor.. 


John  Baliol=Derverguill. 

John  Balioi^i 
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uwtf  io  £<hrard*ii  demands,  wbtcb  could  be  decide  d 
only  by  the  whole  consinunitj ;  reprcscntingt  at  the 
same  time^  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  absent,  and  that  they  must  have  time  to  know 
Iheir  sense  of  the  oiTair.     In  consequence  of  this,  Ed* 
ward  gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks ;  which  interval 
he  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  tlie  crown 
cyf  Scotland,  and  in  flattering  all  with  hopes,  iF  they 
would  acknowledge  his  superiority.   But  whc^n  the  as- 
sembly met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2d  uf 
Jane  following,  they  found  the  place  of  meeting  sur. 
rounded  by  a  numerons  army  of  £ngli«ih.     Edward 
liad  employed  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  draw  op  the 
historical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land ;  which  has  »nce  been  published.     In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo- Saxon  kings 
of  England  ;  but  no  sufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 
any  such  homage  being  actually  performed.  As  to  the 
homage  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it ; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  justice,  that  it 
was  paid  for  the  lands  which  they  held  from   the 
crown-of  England ;  and  they  alleged,  that  it  was  as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  the  homage 
paid  by  the  En^ish  monarchs  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
knd.     With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scothind  to  Henry  XL  of  England^  it  was  not 
denied  that  he  performed  it  for  tlie  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland :  but  they  pleaded  that  it  was  void  of  iti^elf, 
because  it  was  extorted  when  William  was  a  prisoner 
to  Henry;  and  they  produced  Richard  I/s  chitrters^ 
which  pitmounced  it  to  have  been  compulsive  and  ioi- 
quitoos. 

But,  however  urgent  these  reasons  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  Instead  of  this,  he  closeted  the  several 
pretenders  io  the  crown  ;  and  having  found  them  all 
i«ady  10  comply  with  his  measures,  he  drew  up^  the  fol- 
io wii^- charter  of  recognition  lo  be  signed  by  them  alL 
115  "«  To  all  who  shall  hear  this  present  letter, 

le  cMndi.  <c  We  Florence  earl  of  Holland^  Robert  de  Bruce 
^  "^  lord  of  Annandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  Jbhn 
Hastings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  of 
Badenoch,  Patrick  de  Dunban  earl  of  March,  John 
Vesci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and^  William  de 
Ross,  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

**  Whereas  we  intend  to  pursue  our-  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  same  before  him.  that  heth  most  power,  ju« 
risdiction,  and  reason  to  trv  it ;  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  os^by  good  and  sufficient  reasons^  that 
to  him  belongs  the  sovereign  seigniory  of  the  eame  t 
We  therefore  nronise  that-  we  will  bold  firm  and  stable 
his  act ;  and  tnat  he  ^hall  enjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
shall  be  adjudged  before  him.  In  witness  whereof, 
we  have  set  our  8eal»  to  this  writing,,  made  and  grant- 
ed at  Nofham,  the  Tueaday  after  the  Ascension,  ia 
the  year  of  Grace  1291 . " 

Edward  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  chan* 
flrilor^  that  although^  in  the  dis£Ute  which  had  arisea 
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between  the  several  claimants,  toifching  the  succcf ston  Scotland. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  acted  in  quality  of  to-  ^       i    ■* 
vert^fgn,  in  order  to  render  justice  to  whonisoever  it  wc\^ 
due ;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  himself 
from  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  oivn  pcrt^on 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  ri^ht  he  in- 
tended to  auert  mid  improve  when   he  should  think 
proper  ;  and  the  king  himself  repeated  this  protestation 
in  French.     The  candidates  vrere  then  severally  calleci^ 
upon  by  the  English  chancellor,  to  declare  whether 
they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  Edward's  claim  of 
superiority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  submit 
to  bis  award  in  disponing  of  the  same ;  which  being  an- 
swered  in  the  aifirmaiive,  they  were  then  admitted  to* 
prove  their  rights.     But  this  was  mere  matter  of  funn  f 
for  all  the  force  of  England  was  then  assembled  on  the' 
borders  in  order  to  support  the  claims  of  Edward,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  furnish  him  with  a  suffi- 
cient pretext  for  making  use  of  it.    He  observed,  that 
the  Scots  were  not  so  unanimous  as  they  ought  to  be  in'       .^ 
recognisting  his  superiority,  and  that  the  subaiission,.Kd«n,4 
which  had  been  signed  by  the  candidates,  was  not  suffi-  demands 
cient  to  carry  it  into  execution.   For  this  rea<on  he  de-  P<>i««»»o« 
manded  that  all  the  fort^  in  Scotland  should  be  put?'!^'!'!^® 
mto  bis  possessioti,  that  he  might  resign  them  to  thepiacesin 
successful  candidate*  ScoUand^ 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  shameful  than  a  tame 
compliance  with  this  last  demand,  the  regency  of  Scot- 
land without  hesitation  yielded  also  to  it;  for  which       nj- 
they  gave  the  following  reasons.    **  That  whereas  they^hich  i» 
(the  states  of  Scotland),  had,  with  one  asient,  alreedy«sr««d  t» 
granted  that  King  Edward,  as  superior  lord  of  Scot-^^r  the 
land,  siMuld  give  sentence  as  to  their  several  rights  and'*^^'*' 
titles  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  &c.  but  as  the  satdkin^ 
of  England  cannot  put  his  judgment  in  full  execution 
to  answer  efFeetually  without  the  possession  or  seij»in  of 
the  said  country  and  its  castles ;  we  will,  grant,  and  as* 
sent,  that  he,  as  sovereign  lord  thereof^  to  perform  ther 
tilings  aforesaid,  shaU  have  seisin  oi  all  the  lands  and 
castles  in  Scotland,  untii  right  be  done  to  the  dtrmand- 
ant^,  and  to  the  guardians  and  community  of  the  king-- 
dom  of  Scotland,  to  restore  both  it  and  iis  castles,  with 
all  the  royalties,  dignities,  franchises,  customs,  rights, 
laws,  usages  and  po:<sessions,  witli  their  appurtenances^ 
in  thesame  state  and  condition  in  which  they  we9e wKen* 
he  received  them ;.  saving  to  the  king  of  England  ther 
homage  of  him  that  shall  be  king :  »o  as  they  may  be 
restored  within  two  months  afler  the  day  on  which  the 
rights  shall  be  determined  and  affirmeti ;  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  nation  which  shall  be  receiv^'d  iwthe  mean 
time  shall  be  kept  iiv  the  hande  of  the  cliamberlain  of 
Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined  witli  him 
by  the  king  of  England  ;«so  that  the  charge  of  the 
government,  castles,,  and*  officers  of  the  realm,  maybe, 
deducted.     In  witness  whereof,  &c. " 

For  these  reasons^  as  it  is  said,  the  regency  put  into- 
the  hands  of  Edward  all  the  forts  in  tlie  country.  GtU 
bert  de  Umfireville  alone,  who  had  the  command  of- 
the  castles-  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  refused  to  deliver 
them  up,  until  he  should  be  indemnified  1^  the  states,. 
and  by  Edward  himself,  from  all  penalties  of  tfcasoi^ 
of  which  he  might  afterwards  be  ia  danger. 

But  though  Edward  liad  thus  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  determine  every  thing  by  bis  own  authority.  Instead 
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of  this,  he  appointed  commlMionerft,  and  promited  to 
grant  letters  patent  declaring  that  senteooe  should  be 
passed  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  foreseen  that 
the  great  dispute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ; 
and  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivolous, 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  neglect- 
ed, and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  resign  it  in  favour  of  Ba- 
liol. Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment 
of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commis-> 
sioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  40  more ;  and  the  names 
of  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days ; 
after  which  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  at 
their  own  option.  They  unanimously  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  second 
of  August  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  re- 
signeil  their  commissions  to  Edward ;  but  he  returned 
them,  with  powers  to  act  in  his  name ;  and  he  nominat* 
ed  the  bishop  of  Caithness  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland ; 
joining  in  the  commission  with  him  Walter  de  He« 
mondesham  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  his  own  secre- 
taries. Still,  however,  he  met  with  many  difficulties. 
Many  of  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  English  monarch  by  theacquisition  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  therefore  threw  sudi  obstacles  in  his  way, 
that  he  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  negotia- 
tion and  intrigue,  and  at  last  to  delay  the  meeting  un- 
til the  second  of  June  in  1292 :  but  during  this  inter- 
val, that  he  might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the 
loss  of  their  liberty,  he  proposed  an  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and  for  this  he  issued  a  writ  by  virtue  of 
his  superiority. 

The  commissioners  having  met  on  the  second  of  June 
1292,  ambassadors  for  Norway  presented  themselves  in 
the  assembly,  demanding  that  their  master  should  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambassadors  had  ac- 
knowledged his  superiority  over  Scotland ;  after  which 
he  proposed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  should 
be  previously  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  those 
of  the  other  competitors.  This  being  agreed  to,  he 
ordered  the  commissioners  to  exiunine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  The 
discussion  of  this  question  was  attended  with  such  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  opinions  on  it  were  so  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  12th 
4}€  October  following ;  at  which  time  he  requir^  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points  :  1.  By  what  laws  and  customs  they  ought  to 
proceed  to  judgment ;  and,  supposing  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  view  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  same  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba- 
ronies ?  The  commissioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  justice  conformable  to  the  usage  of  the  two 
kingdoms :  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  enact  a  new  law.  In  answer  to  the  second  question 
they  said,  that  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  other  estates  and 
ffeat  baronies.    Upon  Mm^  Edward  ord^«d  Bruce 


and  Baliol  to  be  called  befbre  him ;  tnd  both  of  th&m  SeaOml 
urged  their  respective  pleas,  and  answers,  to  the  fol-  ^-  *  -^ 
lowing  purpose.  119 

Bruce  pleaded,  1.  That  Alexander  II.  d^spaitiag  of  Fletsof 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  hdid  him  to  ^Jf!  *°^ 
be  the  true  heir,  and  ofieced  to  prove  by  the  testimony  ^'^'^'^ 
of  persons  still  alive,  that  he  declared  this  with  the  ad- 
vice and  ill  the  presence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king- 
dom. Alexander  III.  also  had  declared  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  issue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir*  The  people  of  Scot- 
land also  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  succes- 
sion of  the  nearest  in  blood  to  Alexander  III.  who 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norway  andlier  issue^-Baliol  answered,  that  nothing 
could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgement  of  Alex.* 
ander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body ;  but  nnde 
no  answer  to  what  was  said  of  the  sentiments  of  Alex- 
ander  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Scottish  na* 
tion  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  next  of  blood. 

2.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law  by  which 
kings  reign,  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  usage 
in  ^rce  betwjsen  subject  and  subject :  That  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  nearest  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown ;  but  that  the  constitutions  which  pcevail 
among  vassals,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  less  the  so- 
vereign: That  although,  in  private  inh^tances  which 
are  divisible,  the  eldest  female  heir  has  a  certain  pre- 
rogative, it  is  not  so  in  a  kingdom  that  is  indivisible ; 
there  the  nearest  heir  of  blo<^  im  preferable  whenever 
the  8uccessk>n  opens.-— To  this  Bidtol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  of  theur  lord  paramount ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  judgment  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  his 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  common  law  and  usage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  England,  the  eldest  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  all  inheritancesi  indivisible  as  well  as  di- 
visible, 

S.  It  was  urged  by  Bruoe,  tliat  the  manner  of  suc- 
cession to  tlie  kingdom  of  Sootknd  in  former  times,  was 
in  favour  of  his  claim  ;  for  tliat  the  brother,  as  being 
nearest  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  son 
of  the  deceased  king.  Thus,  whoi  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  son  Con- 
stantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  several  other  au- 
thentic instances  in  the  history  of  Scotland.— -Baliol 
answered,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  son 
of  the  king,  the  example  militated  against  Bruoe ;  for 
that  the  son,  not  the  brother,  was  the  nearest  in  degree. 
He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcc^  III.  his 
brother  usurped  the  throne ;  but  he  contended,  that 
the  son  of  Malcolm  cdmplained  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king  of  England,  who  dispossessed  the  usurper,  and 
placed  the  son  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne ;  tliat  after 
the  deaUi  of  that  son  the  brother  of  Maloohn  Ili.  again 
usurped  the  throne ;  but  the  king  of'  England  again 
dispossessed  him,  and  raised  £d§^,  the  second  son  of 
Malcolm,  to  the  sovereignty. 

4.  Bruoe  pleaded,  that  there  are  exanplea  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
son  of  the  second  daughter  excluded  the  grandson  of 
the  eldest  daughter.>-^)alkd  answered,  that  exaonples 
from  foreign  countries,  are  of  no  importance;  Cor  that, 
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Bc6ording  to  the  lairs  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  succession  in  the  direct  line,  and  earls 
and  barons  succeed  in  like  manner,  the  issue  of  the 
younger  sister,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not 
the  issue  of  the  eldest  sister,  although  more  remote ; 
but  the  succession  continues  in  the  direct  line. 

5.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing :  That  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive ;  and 
as  she  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce's  argument  was  in- 
consistent with  his  claim :  for  that  if  a  female  onght 
not  to  reign,  Isabella  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  must  Bruct;  himself  claim  through  her.  Besides, 
Bruce  himself  had  sworn  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  stated  on  both  sides,  Ed- 
ward demanded  an  answer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  competitors.  He  also  put  the  following 
question  to  tliem :  By  the  laws  and  usages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  issue  of  the  eldest  sister,  though 
more  remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  issue  of  ihe 
second  sister,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  ?  or  ought 
the  nearer  in  one  degree,  issuing  from  the  second  sis- 
ter, to  exclude  the  more  remote  in  one  degree  issuing 
from  the  eldest  sister?  To  this  it  was  answered  una- 
nimously, That  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  both  king- 
doms, in  every  heritable  succession,  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the  eldest  sis- 
ter, was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in  desree  issuing  from 
the  second  sister.  In  consequence  of  this,  Bruce  was 
excluded  from  the  succession ;  on  which  he  entered  a 
claim  for  one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled 
in  this  also,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determin- 
ed an  indivisible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to 
have  seisin  of  Scotland;  with  this  caveat,  however, 
**  That  this  judgment  should  not  impair  his  claim  to 
the  property  of  Scotland. " 

AfVer  so  many  disgraceful  and  humiliating  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown- 
ed king  at  Scone  on  the  SOth  November  1292;  and 
finished  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  his  submissions,  however,  could  not 
satisfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  least  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
i^pealed  from  a  sentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  cause  into  England. 
But  this  was  opposed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  promise 
made  by  the  English  monarch,  that  he  should  '^  ob- 
serve the  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with- 
draw any  causes  from  Scotland  into  his  English  courts.'*' 
Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the 
complaints  made  against  his  own  ministers  ;  and  con- 
cluded with  asserting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
causes  in  England,  but  to. summon  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, if  necessary,  to  appear  before  him  in  person. 
Baliol  had  no  spirit  to  resist ;  and  therefore  signed  a 
most  disgraceful  instrument,  by  which  he  declared, 
that  all  the  obliffations  which  Edward  had  come  under 
were  already  fuSsiled^  and  therefore  that  he  discharged 
them  all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  some 
■ttrks  of  his  favour,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
^tving  him  seisin  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  it  soon  ap- 


peared that  he  intended  to  exercise  his  rights  of  supe-  Scotland, 
liority  in  the  most  provoking  manner.     The  first  in- '  ■    v      ' 
stance  was  in  the  case  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife,     lliis 
nobleman  had  two  sons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  constantly  mentioned  in  history  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff. — It  is  said,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac- 
duff in  possession  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey. 
Malcolm  died  in  1266 ;  Colban  his  son,  in  1 270;  Dun- 
can the  son  of  Colban,  in  1288.     To  this  last  earl,  hir 
son  Duncan,  an  infant,  succeeded.     During  the  non- 
age of  this  Duncan,  grandnephew  of  Macduff,  William 
archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
dispossessed  Macduff.  He  complained  to  Edward ;  who- 
having  ordered  his  cause  to  be  tried,  restored  him  againr 
to  possession.     Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Baliol 
held  his  first  parliament  at  Scone,  10th  February  1293. 
Tliere  Macduff  was  cited  to  answer  for  having  taken 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  w^ere 
m  possession  of  the  king  since  the  death  of  the  last  earl 
of  Fife.     As  his  defences  did  not  satisfy  the  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment ;  but  an  action  was  re- 
served to  him  against  Duncan,  when  he  should  come  of 
age,  and  against  his  heirs.     In  all  this  defence,  it  ia 
surprising  Uiat  Macduff  should  have  omitted  his  strong- 
est argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  bv  Edward's  au- 
thority, had  put  him  in  possession,  and  that  Baliol  liad- 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward's  authority.     How- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  petitioned 
Baliol  for  a  rehearing ;  but  this  being  refused,  he  ap- 
pealed to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear  be-       12,5 
fbre  him  in  person  on  the  25th  of  March  1293:  but  He  sum- 
as  Baliol  did  not  obey  this  order,  he  summoned  him«nons  B*. 
again  to  appear  on  the  I4th  of  October.     In  the  mean  **°'  *?JP" 
time  the  English  parliament  drew  up  certain  standing  y^     ^'^ 
ord&rs  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  king  of  Scots ;  all  An.  1293^ 
of  which  were  harsh  and  captious.     One  of  these  re- 
gulations provided,  **  that  no  excuse  of  absence  should' 
be  received  either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of 
Scotland,  respondent ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have 
counsel  if  they  required  it. "  194^^- 

Though  Bidiol  had  not  the  courage  to  withstand  the  who  be- 
second  summons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  consider-  ^^^^  V^' 
able  resolution  at  the  trial.     The  cause  of  Macduff  be-  I^Hiitrri"!^ 
ing  brought  on,  Edward  a^ed  Baliol  what  he  had  to 
offer  in  his  own  defence ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  Lam. 
King  of  Scotland.     To  the  complaint  of  Macduff,  or* 
to  ought  else  respecting  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
answer  without  the  advice  of  my  people. "' — Edward 
affected  surprise  at  this  refusal,  after  the  submission* 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him ;  but  the  laiten 
steadily  replied,  **  In  matters  respecting  my  kingdom, 
I  neither  dare  nor  can  answer  in  this  place,  without  the 
adviee  of  ray  people.  **    Edward  then  desired  him  to  * 
ask  a  further  adjournment,  that  he  mig^t  advise  with  the 
nation.     But  Baliol,  perceiving  that  his  doing  so  would 
imply  an  acquiescence  in  Edward's  right  of  requiring 
his  personal  attendance  on  the  English  courts,  replied, 
"  Tliat  he  would  neither  ask  a  longer  day,  nor  consent       j  j^ 
to  an  adjournment. " — It  was  then  resolved  by  the  par-  His  sea-  • 
liament  of  England,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  had  of-  unco, 
fered  no  defence ;  that  he  had  made  evasive  and  disre- 
spectful answers ;  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  manifest 
contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open  disobedience.    To . 
recompense  Macduff  for  his  imprisonment,  he  was  or- 
dered damages  from  the  king  of  ScotSi  to  be  taxed  by 
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Scotland,  the  coQrt ;  and  it  was  also  determined  that  Edward 
'should  inquire,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country, 
whether  Macduff  recovered  the  tenements  in  question 
by  the  judgment  of  the  king's  court,  and  whether, he 
was  dispossessed  by  the  king  of  Scots*  It  was  also  re- 
solved, that  the  three  principal  castles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  the  royal 
jurisdiction  over  them,  should  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  king,  and  there  remain  until  tlie  king  of  Scots 
should  make  satisfaction  for  his  contempt  and  disobedi- 
once.  But,  before  this  judgment  was  publicly  intimat- 
ed, Baliol  addressed  Edward  in  the  following  words  i 
**  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  that,  whereof  you  have  lately  treated,  re- 
flcpects  my  people  no  less  than  myself:  I  therefore  pray 
you  to  delay  it  until  I  have  consulted  my  people,  Ie$t  I 
be  surprised  through  want  of  advice :  They  who  are 
now  with  me,  neither  will  nor  dare  advise  me  in  ab- 
sence of  the  rest  of  my  kingdom.  After  I  have  advised 
with  them,  I  will  in  your  first  parliament  after  Easter 
report  the  result,  and  do  to  you  what  I  ought.  *' 

In  consequence  of  this  address,  Edward,  with  consent 
of  Macduff,  stopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  af^er 
the  feast  of  Trinity  ISQ^*  But  before  this  term  Ed- 
ward was  obliged  to  suspend  all  proceedings  against  the 
Scots,  in  consequence  of  a  war  which  broke  out  with 
France.  In  a  parliament  held  this  year  by  Kdward, 
the  king  of  Scotland  appeared,  and  consonted  to  surren- 
der the  whole  revenues  of  his  English  estates  for  Uiree 
years  to  asf^ist  Edward  against  his  enemy.  lie  was  also 
requested  and  ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo 
laid  upon  the  English  vessels  all  over  Scotland ;  and  this 
embargo  to  endure. until  the  king  of  England*?  further 
pleasure  should  be  known.  He  also  requested  Baliol  to 
send  some  troops  for  an  expedition  into  Gascory,  and 
required  the  presence  and  aid  of  several  of  the  Scostish 
The  Scots  barons  for  the  same  purpose.  TIic  Scots,  however, 
*"^liV'*"  eluded  the  commands  of  Edward,  by  pretending  that 
^yjjl,  they  could  not  bring  any  considerable  force  into  the 

France.  field;  and,  unable  to  bear  his  tyranny  any  longer,  they 
An.  1294.  negociated  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  France.  Hav- 
ing assembled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed 
upon  Baliol  to  dismiss  all  the  Englishmen  whom  he 
maintained  at  his  court.  They  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons, 
by  whose  advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated ;  and» 
if  we  may  credit  the  English  historians,  they  watched 
the  conduct  of  Baliol  himself,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  They  could  not,  htwever, 
prevent  him  from  delivering  up  the  castles  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle;  in 
"whose  custody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be- 
*  tween  England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  allegi- 

ance. Notwithstanding  this,  Baliol  concluded  the  al- 
liance with  Philip;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
latter  should  give  in  marriage  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Anjou  to  BalioKs  son ;  and  it  was  also 
provided,  that  Baliol  should  not  marry  again  without 
the  consent  of  Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged 
to  assist  Philip  in  his  wars  at  his  own  expense,  and 
with  his  whole  power,  especially  if  Edward  invaded 
France ;  and  Philip  on  his  part  engaged  to  assist  Scot- 
land, in  .case  of  an  English  invasion,  either  by  making 
^  diversion,  or  by  sending  succours  to  the  Scotch, 
j^ted  with  the  hof  «i  of  assistance  from  France,  the 
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Scots  invaded  Cumberland  wltli  a  mighty  army,  and  S^atlani. 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle.    The  men  abandoned  the  place  ;-*^*** 
but  the  women  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove  the  assail-  -y^^'j?^ 
ants  from  the  attack.     Another  incursion  into  North- j^^^^^ 
umberland  proved  almost  as  disgraceful.    Tlieir  whole  En«riaiHl 
exploits  consisted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lumley,  and*'ii»oui 
a  monastery  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated  to  their  *»««»• 
patron  St  Andrew;  but  having  attempted  to  storm  tho 
castle  of  Harbottle,  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.     In 
tlie  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  superior  in  respect 
of  discipline,  invaded  the  eastern  coast  of  jScotland. 
Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according  to 
promise,  or  had  been  resumed  by  the  Scots,  and  was  now       is9 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.     Edward  assaulted  Berwick 
it  by  sea  and  land.     The  sliips  which  began  the  «*^^^S^^',^ 
were  all  either  burnt  or  disabled;  but  Edward  having ^,^,^,^ 
led  on  his  army  in  person,  took  the  place  by  storm,  andsscn^  by 
cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  tlie  number  of  Edww4 
8000,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.     In  this  town 
there  was  a  building  called  the  Red-hall^  possessed  by 
certain  Flemings,  by  the  tenure  of  defending  it  at  all 
times  against  the  king  of  England^     Thirty  of  these 
maintained  their  ground  for  a  whole  day  against  the 
English  army ;  but  at  night  the  buikling  being  set  oa 
fire,  all  of  them  perished  in  the  flames.    The  sume  day 
the  castle  capitidated ;  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2000 
men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after 
having  sworn  never  to  bear  arms  against  England.  ^^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  |)ar- Bdid's  ra- 
liament,  solemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  nuncutio* 
to  Edward,  sending  him  the  following  declaration —    of  hw^le. 
"  To  the  magnificent  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace  e^-JubI 
of  God,  king  of  England  ;  John,  by  the  «ame  grace, 
king  of  Scotland. 

**  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  ydur  kingdom,  you 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  cause  of  ignorance^  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notoriousl)''  and  frequently 
do:)c  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie- 
vances, and  stttmse  diMnages  against  us,  the  liberiies  of 
our  kingdom,  and  against  God  and  justice  ;  citing  us, 
at  your  pleasure,  upon  every  slight  suggestion,  out  of 
our  kingdom ;  unduly  vexing  us  ;  seizing  our  castles, 
lands,  and  possessions,  in  your  kingdom;  unjustly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ours,  taking  the  goods  of  our  subjects, 
as  well  by  sea  as  land,  and  carrying  tliera  into  your 
kingdom;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our 
kingdom;  carrying  away  our  subjects  and  imprisoning 
them :  For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  se«it 
our  messengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  only  unre- 
dressed, but  there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worse 
things  to  them ;  for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army 
upon  the  borders,  for  tlie  disinheriting  us,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  our  kingdom ;  and,  proceeding,  have  in« 
humanly  committed  slaughter,  burnings,  and  violent 
invasions,  as  well  by  sea  as  land  :  We  not  being  able 
to  sustain  the  said  injuries,  grievances,  and  dainties 
^ny  longer,  nor  to  remain  in  your  fealty  or  homagCf 
extorted  by  your  violent  oppression,  restore  them  to 
you,  for  ourself,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  king- 
dom, as  well  for  the  lands  we  hold  of  you  in  your  king- 
dom, as  for  your  pretended  government  over  us*  " 

Edward  was  presented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
handt;  of  the  intrepid  Heury,  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick  ; 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he  re- 
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vofdL  ceiveditratherwith  contempt  than  anger.  ^'Thefoolish 
*^  traitoFy"  said  he  to  the  abbot,  **  since  he  will  not  come 
to  U8»  we  will  go  to  him. "  The  abbot  had  been  per- 
suaded by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many  in  Scot- 
land, to  present  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Edward  would 
have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  be  had  address  enough  to 
escape  without  receiving  any  other  answer. 

Though  this  scheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con- 
certed some  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  sent 
to  Edward  till  afker  the  Uking  of  Berwick.     The  fate 
of  Scotland,  after  it,  however,  was  soon  decided.    The 
earl  of  March  had  sided  with  Edward,  but  the  countess 
betrayed  his  castle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of  the 
^       Scots.   Edward  sent  a  chosen  body  oftroops  to  recover 
sols  the  place.   The  whole  force  of  Scotland  opposed  them 
d  at  en  the  heights  above  Dunbar ;  but  leaving  their  ad- 
'*     vantageous  post,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies 
in  confusion,  they  were  dispersed  and  defeated. 

The  castle  of  Dunbar  surrendered  at  discretion ;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  same  example ;  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots*  in  the  mean  time,  were 
puilty  of  the  greatest  extravagances.  During  the  short 
interval  between  the  loss  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  madefor  expelling  all  theEnglish 
ecclesiastics  who  held  benefices  in  England ;  all  the 
partisans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
296.  traitors,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  But  the  great 
I  successes  of  Edward  soon  put  an  end  to  these  impotent 
soi^  acts  of  fury.  Baliol  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Divested  of  his  royal  ornaments, 
^  and  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  performed  a 
most  humiliating  penance  ;  confessing  that  by  evil  and 
false  counsel,  and  through  his  own  simplicity,  he  had 
grievously  offended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  transgressions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England ;  in  000^. 
tracting  his  son  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king ;  in 
renouncing  his  fealty^ ;  in  attacking  the  English  terri- 
tories, and  in  resisting  Edward.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  English  invasion  and  conquest ;  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  consent,  resigned  Scotland, 
*  its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 
2d  July,  1296. 


Scotland. 


The  king  of  England  pursued  his  conquests,  the 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  swear  fealty  to  him, 
and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  France.  His  jour-^^^^^^^ 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from  whence  he  returned  south-  g^bducd. 
ward ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abso- 
lute conquest  of  Scotland  he  carried  off  from  Scone 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  usually 
crowned.  This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  stone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).  Some  of  the 
charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  off,  and 
the  seals  torn  from  others. 

On  the  28th  of  August  1296,  Edward  held  a  par- 
liament at  Berwick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  said,  that  while 
the  English  monarch  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  he  had  promised  the  sovereignty  to  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  secure  his  fideli« 
ty ;  but  being  put  in  mind  of  his  promise,  he  answer- 
ed, **  Have  I  no  other  business  but  to  conquer  king- 
doms for  you  ?  **  Bruce  silently  retired,  and  passed  his 
days  in  obscurity.  Among  those  who  professed  their 
allegiance  at  this  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the 
younger,  earl  of  Carrick.  After  this,  Edward  toolc 
the  most  effectual  methods  of  securing  his  newconquest. 
He  ordered  the  estates  of  the  clergy  to  be  restored ;  and 
having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows  of  many  of  (he 
Scottish  barons,  he  put  them  in  possession  of  their  join- 
ture-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent  provision  for  the 
wives  of  many  of  his  prisoners.  Yet,  though  in  every 
thing  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
Scots,  he  committed  the  government  of  certain  districts, 
and  of  the  chief  castles  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  his 
English  subjects^  of  whose  fidelity  and  vigilance  he 
thought  himself  assured.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  the  clei^,hegranted  to  the  Scottish  bishops, 
for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  their  effects  by 
will,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  privilege  was  enjoyed 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England.  In  honour 
of  the  *^  glorious  confessor  St  Cuthbert,  **  he  gave  to 
the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual  pension  of  40  pounds, 
payable  out  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  by  the  tenure 
of  maintaining,  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  two  wax 
tapers  of  20  pounds  weight  each,  and  of  distributing 
twice  a  year  one  penny  each  to  9000  indigent  persons. 

At 


(d)  This  stone  is  thus  described  by  W.  Hemingford,  tom.  i.  p.  37*  **  Apud  monasterium  de  Scone  positua 
erat  lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclesia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidem  ad  modum  rotunda  cathedrce  confec* 
ttUy  in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quasi  coronationis  ponebaotur  ex  more.  Rege  itaque  novo  in  lapide  posito,  missarum 
solemnia  incepta  peraguntur,  et  prseterquam  in  elevatione  sacri  dominici  corporis,  semper  lapidatus,  mansit. " 
And  again,  tom.  i.  p.  100.  "  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  praecepit  tolli  et  Londoniis  cariari,  lapidem  ilium,  in  quo, 
ut  su|>ra  dictum  est,  reges  Scotorum  solebant  poni  loco  coronationis  suae,  et  hoc  in  signum  regni  conquesti  et  r«- 
ttgnaiu  **  Walsingham  mentions  the  use  to  which  Edward  put  this  stone :  **  Ad  Westmonasterium  transtulit 
ilium,  jubens  inde  fieri  celebrantinm  cathedram  sacerdotum. "  This  account  of  the  Jatal  stone  is  here  transcrib* 
ed,  diat  it  may  be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  stone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Westminster. 

Fordun  has  preserved  the  ancient  rhymes  concerning  it ;  lib.  xi.  c.  25. 

"  Hie  rex  sic  totam  Scotiam  fecit  sibi  notam, 
Qui  sine  mensura  tulit  inde  jocalia  plura, 
Et  pariter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quern  fore  sedem 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  ;  quod  sic  inolevit, 
Ni  Jallat  Jatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem f  regnare  tenentur  ibidem." 
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Scotland.  At  last,  havinf^  settled  every  tiling,  as  he  thought,  in 
—  w  "'tranquillity,  he  departed  for  England,  with  all  the 
triumph  of  a  conqueror. 

The  tranquiHity  established  by  Edward  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration.  The  povernment  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward's 
vicegerents  did  not  possesj^.  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  hfid  been  appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  in 
England,  on  pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  Cres- 
sin^haro,  the  treasurer,  was  a  viluptuoui:,  proud,  and 
selfish  ecclesiastic  ;  while  Ormesby  the  justiciary  was 
hated  for  his  severity.  Under  these  officers  the  admi- 
Bisiration  of  Edward  became  more  and  more  feeble ; 
]35  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  highways,  and  the  English 
Sir  William  government  was  universally  despised.  At  this  critical 
Wallace,  moment  arose  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  hero  so  much 
-dn.  1297.  celebrated  in  Scottish  fables,  by  which  indeed  his  real 
exploits  are  so  much  obscured,  that  it  is  difficult  tO'give 
an  authentic  relation  of  them.  The  most  probable  ac- 
count is,  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman 
(  Wallace  of  Ellerslie)  in  Renfrewshire  (k).  Having 
been  outlawed  for  some  offence,  be  associated  with  a 
iew  companions,  of  fortunes  equally  desperate  with  his 
own.  Wallace  himself  was  endowed  with  great  strength 
and  courage,  and  an  active  and  ambitious  spirit  t  and 
by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  he  maintained 
an  authority  over  the  rude  and  undisciplined  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  his  standard.  In  May  1297»  he  began 
to  infest  the  English  quarters ;  and  being  successful  in 
his  predatory  incursions,  his  party  became  more  nume- 
rous, and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas.  Witlx 
their  united  forces,  these  two  allies  attempted  tasurprise 
Ormesby  the  justiciary,  while  he  held  his  courts  at 
Scone  ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the  whole  country,  as- 
saulted castles,  and  massacred  the  English.  Their  party 
was  joioed  by  many  persons  of  rapk ;  among. whom 


were  Robert  Wish  art  bishop  of  Glasgow,  tlie  steward  of  & 
Scotland  (c),  and  h'm  brother  Alexander  de  Lindsay,^ 
Sir  Richard  Lundio,  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Both- 
well.  Young  Bruce  would  have  been  a  vast  accessioo^ 
to  the  party  ;  for  he  possessed  all  Carrick  and  Annan- 
dale,  so  that  his  territories  reached  from  the  frith  of 
Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  wardens  of  the  westera 
marches  of  England  suspected  his  fidelity,  and  aummon* 
ed  him  to  Carlisle.  He  obeyed,  and  made  oath  on  the 
consecrated  host,  and  on  the  sword  of  Becket,  to  be 
faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  cause  of  Edward ;  and  to 
prove  his  sincerity,  he  invaded  with  fire  and  sword  the 
estate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  carried  off' hie  wife 
and  children.  However,  he  iosuntly  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  :  ''  I  trust  (said  he),  that  the  pope  will 
absolve  me  from  an  extorted  oath ; "  on  which  he  a* 
bandoned  Edward,  and  joined  the  Scottish  army. 

All  this  time  Edward  was  in  Frasce,  not  in  the  least 
suspecting  an  insurrection  aiiong  people  whom  he  ima- 
gined he  had  thoroughly  subdu^.  As  soon  as  he  re* 
ceived  the  intelligence,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surrey  to 
suppress  the  rebels ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
the  army  himself  on  account  of  his  health,  resigned  it 
to  his  nephew,  Lord  Henry  Percy.  A  great  array, 
some  say  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  now  assem- 
bled, with  which  Percy  marched  against  the  Scots.  He 
found  them  encamped  at  Irvine,  with  a  lake  in  theV 
front,  and  their  flank  secured  by  intrenchments,  so 
that  th^y  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmost  jj 
danger.  The  Scots,  howtver,  ruined  every  thing  bjuma 
their  dissensions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  of  hbof  tbe 
accomplishments,  whicKhad  raised  hisreputationabofe 
the  other  officers,  whose  birth  and  circumstances  were 
higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordingly  became 
jealous,  and  began  to  suggest,  that  an  opposition  to  the 
English  could  only  be  productive  of  furtlier  national  de» 
struction.  Sir  Richard  Lundin^^ao  officer  of  great  raok^ 

formed 


(e)  The  descent  of  Sir  William  Wallace  has  scarcely  been  carried  with  accuracy  beyond  his  father,  Wallace 
of  Ellersliq.  It  ha<«  been  supposed  that  the  family  of  Wallace  or  Walleys,  came,  oeiginaliy  from  Wales ;  but 
according  to  Mr  Chalmers,  tliey  were  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  originally  denominated  Walense,  of  whonk 
Richard  Walense,  who  appears  as  a  witness  to  the  charters  of  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  the  first  of  the  Stewarts^ 
acquired  lands  in  Kyle,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  settled.  This  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Alan,  the  son  of  Walter  the  Stewart.  Another  branch  of  the  family  of  Walense  settled 
in  Renfrewshire,  under  the  kindly  influence  of  the  Stewarts ;  and  of  this  branch  Hienry  Walense,  probably  s 
younger  son  of  the  first.  Richard,  held  soma  lands  in  Renfrewshire  under  Walter  the  Stewart  in  the  early  part 
Qf  the  i 3th  century.  From  this  Henry  was  descended  Malcolm  Waleys  of  Ellersly,  the  father  of  Sir  William. 
Wallace,  the  champion  of  Scottish  independence. 

We  find  that  the  family  of  Wallace  was  patronised  by  that  of  Stewart,  which  now  began  to  ^nake  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  Scottish  history.    The  genealogy  of  this  illustrious  house  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity..   Mr  Chalmers  seems  to  have  thrown  considerable  light  en  the  origin  of  the 
Stewarts,  and  has  traced  them  farther,  back  than  the  generality  of  historians.     According,  to  this  writer,  Wal- 
ter the  son  of  Alan,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  of  the  Stewarts*  came  from  Shropshire  in  EnglanJ, 
and  his.  faM^er  Alan  was  the  son  of  Elaald ;  and  the  younger  brother  of  William,  son  of  Alan,  the  progenitor  of 
the  famous  house  of  Fitz-Alan,  earls  of  ArundeL     Alan  tlie  son  of  Flaald.  married  the  daughter  of  W^U'ia^i 
the  famous  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  in  which  both  these  families  bore  a  part  ia 
the  suite  of  Witlbra  ;  and  of  this  marriage  was  born.William,  the  undoubted  help  both  of  Alan  and  of  Warine.. 
Now,  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  in  1305  claimed  the  post  of  steward  of  Scotland  by  hereditary 
right,  and  sold  this  title  and  claim  to  Edward  IH.  for.  1000  merks,  had  not,  according  to  Mr  Chalmers,  any 
right  to  the  stewardship  of  Scotland  ;  but  Walter,  the  younger  brother  of  VVilliam,  the  son  of  Alan,  the  pro- 
genitor of  Richard  Fitz-Alan  the  claimant,  was  the  first  purchaser- of  this  hereditary  office.     Robert  the 
Stewart,  who  was  born  of  Margery,  tl&e  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1316,  and  bccacbe  king  of  Scots  io  ISlOr- 
wa$  tU§Q  in  possession  of  :the  hereditary  oSce.of  Stcvuari  by  lineal  descent.. 
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n<l  fohned  «  party  against  Wallace,  aAd  went  over  to  Ed- 
■"^  ward  with  ail  his  followers.     Other  leaders  entered  in- 
to a  negociation  with  the  English.     Bruce  the  steward, 
and  his  brotlier  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
submissions  to  Edward  for  themselves  and  their  ad* 
herents. 
f         This  scandalous  treaty  seems  to  have  been  negociated 
^**"  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow ;  and  their  recantation  is  re- 
J^  corded  in  the  following  words. — '*  De  it  known  to  all 
men  :  Vvhereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 
-  did  rise  in  arms  against  our  lord  Edward,  and  against 
his  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  bum,  slay,  and  commit  divers  robberies ;  we  there- 
fore, in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad- 
herents, agree  to  make  every  reparation  and  atonement 
that  sliall  be  required  by  our  sovereign  lord ;  reserving 
always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  which  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, commanders  of  the  Englisli  forces ;  at  Irvine, 
9th  July  1297.  *'     To  this  instrument  was  subjoined, 
^<  Escrit  a  Sire  Willaume ; "  the  meaning  of  which 
Lord  Hailes  supposes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  noti- 
fied to  Sir  William  Wallace,  their  having  made  terms 
of  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their  party, 

Edward  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  ba- 
rons who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  those 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners  in  the  course  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  should  serve  him  in  his  wars 
against  France.  The  inconstancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  so  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  submission  or 
oatlis  of  fealty  were  not  thought  sufficiently  binding  on 
iiim ;  for  which  reason  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Stew- 
ard, and  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  became  sureties  for 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  should  deliver 
his  daughter  Margery  as  an  hostage, 
e  Wallace  alone  refused  to  be  concerned  in  these  shame- 
^  ful  submissions ;  and,  with  a  few  resolute  followers,  re- 
solved to  submit  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  submission  as  well  as  their  own;  ,but  find- 
ing that  to  be  impossible,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  voluntarily  surrendered  themsel  ves4>ri- 
soners  to  the  English.  Edward,  however,  ascribed  this 
▼oluntary  surrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  Jle  asserted,  that  Wisliart  repaired  to  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  himself 
up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpose  of  forming  a  con- 
apiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  castle  to  the  Scots ;  and 
in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted  letters 
of  Wishart.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  ascribing 
the  bishop's  conduct  to  traitorous  pusillanimity,  plun- 
dered his  house,  and  carried  off  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  Iiis  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englisli  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  th^ 
los84>f  1000  men.  He  then  found  himself  deserted  by 
almost  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar- 
my, however,  increased  considerably  by  the  accession  of 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  While  he  employed  himself  in  besieging 
the  castle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informcrd  that  the  Eng- 
lish  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  cliar- 
^•d  the  citizens  pf  Dundee,  under  ^ain  of  death,  to 


continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle,  hastened  with  aH  ScotUud. 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  passage  of  the  Forth  ;        ^.  ■   ' 
and  encamped  behind  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tlie  abbey  of  Cambuskenncth.     Brian  Fitz- Al- 
lan had  been  appointed  governor  of  ^Scotland  by  Ed- 
ward ;  but  Warenne,  who  v/aited  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, remained  with  the  army.     Imagining  that  Wal- 
lace might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  despatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottish  camp, 
with  terms  of  capitulation.     **  Return,  "  said  Wallace, 
'  '*  and  tell  your  masters,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  assert  our  right,  and  to  set  Scotland  free.     Let      j,^ 
them  advance,  tliisy  will  6nd  us  prepared.  "     The  Eng-  oWen  the 
lish,  provoked  at  tliis  answer,  demanded  impatiently  to  English  a 
be  led  on  to  battle.     Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonstrated  F^*^  ^«- 
against  the  absurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pass  s^JiUf " 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  presence  of  the  enemy.    He  i^tli  Sep. 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before  tembcr   ' 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  nortli  of  tlie  bridge,  ^^^< 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them :  at  the  same  time  he  of- 
fered to  show  them  a  ford,  which  having  crossed  with 
500  horse,  and  a  chosen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro- 
posed to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  this  diversion  facilitate  thd  operations  of  the  main 
body.     This  proposal  being  rejected,  the  Entrlish  army 
began  to  pass  over ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
Wallace,  than  he  rushed  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
them  in  a  moment.     Cressingham  the  treasurer  was 
killed,  and  many  thousands  were  slain  on  the  field,  or 
drowned  in  their  flight.     The  loss  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconsiderable,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment. 

The  victory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  surren^ 
der  of  Dundee  castle,  and  other  places  of  strength  in 
Scotland ;  at  the  same,  time  the  Scots  took  possession  of 
Berwick,  which  the  English  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  took  place  in  Scotland  from  bad  seasons  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  tliat  he  might  in  some  measure  re- 
lieve the  necessities* of  his  countrymen  by  plundering 
tlie  enemy.  This  expedition  lasted  three  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Carlisle  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle  was  laid 
waste  with  all  tlie  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,,  to  repress  the 
licentiousness  of  his  soldiers. 

In  1298,  Wallace  assumed  the  title  of  ^'  Governor. An.  129S. 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  King  John,  and  by  consent 
of  the  Scottish  nation ; "  but  in  what  manner  this  office 
was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  measure  unknown.     In 
a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Perth,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  authority ;  and  under  this  title  he  con- 
ferred the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  sur- 
named  Skrimgeour  and  his  heirs.     This  grant  is  said  to 
have  been  made  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the      ]4o 
Scottish  nobility,  29th  March  1 298.     From  this  period.  Jealousy 
however,  we  may  date  the  very  great  jealousy  which  **J*^'®*" 
took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  nobles  who  P'e  ^^^^J  ^ 
tended  to  be  of  his  party.    His  elevation  wounded  their  barons 
pride ;  his  great  services  reproached  their  inactivity  in 
the  public  cause ;  and  thus  the  councils  of  Scotland 
were  perplexed  with  distrust  and  envy,  v/hen  almost 
its  very  existence  depended  on  unanimity. 
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In  June  1298,  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  England  and  summoned  the 
Scottish  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  him 
in  parliament ;  and,  on  their  disobeying  his  summons, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  force,  commanded  by  himself,  assembled  at  Ber- 
wick ;  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  defeated  with 
great  Ifffis  by  Wallace,  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  same 
month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way  of  the 
eastern  borders.  No  place  resisted  him  except  the  cas- 
tle of  Dirleton.  After  a  resolute  defence,  it  surren- 
dered to  Anthony  Beck,  bisliop  of  Durham. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  assembling  all  their 
-strength  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of 
.eminence  repaired  to  the  national  standard.  They 
whose  names  are  recorded,  were  John  Comyn  of  Bade- 
noch,  the  younger ;  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  bro- 
ther to  The  Stevoard;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn ; 
and  Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  eari  of 
Fife. — Robert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottish 
party ;  and  with  his  followers  guarded  the  important 
castle  of  Ayr,  which  kept  the  communication  open 
with  Galloway,  Argyleshire,  and  the  isles. 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  west, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provisions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  his  arrival  in  those  parts.  This  precaution  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  tiie  subsistence  of  his  nume- 
rous army  in  a  country  impoverished  and  waste. 

Waiting  for  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Templeliston,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

A  dangerous  insurrection  arose  in  his  camp.  He 
bad  bestowed  a  donation  of  wine  among  his  soldiers  ; 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  ensued^-^ 
In  diis  tumult  the  Welsh  slew  18  English  ecclesiastics. 
The  English  horsemen  rode  in  among  the  Welsh,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  with  great  slaughter.  Tlie  Welsh 
in  disgust  separated  themselves  from  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Scots :  **  I  care  not, "  said  Edward,  dis- 
sembling the  danger ;  ''  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies ;  I  trust  tliat  in  one  day  I  shall  chastise  them  all." 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  most  critical  circum- 
stances. As  the  fleet  with  provision  had  been  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance, 
neither  could  he  subsist  any  longer  in  his  present  quar- 
ters. To  retreat  would  have  sullied  the  glory  of  his 
arms,  and  exposed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs 
of  a  discontented  people.  Yet  he  submitted  to  this 
hard  necessity.  Abandoning  every  prospect  of  ambi- 
tion and  revenge,  he  commanded  his  army  to  return 
to  the  eastern  borders.  At  that  moment  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  Scots  had  advanced  to  Falkirk. 

Edward  instantly  marched  against  them.  His  army 
hy  that  night  in  the  fieldit.  While  Edward  slept  on 
the  ground,  his  war-horse  struck  him  and  broke  two  of 
kis  ribs.  The  alarm  arose,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 
They  who  knew  not  the  cause,  repeated  the  cry,  '*  The 


king  is  wounded ;  there  is  treason  in  the  camp ;  the  ^ctOuA. 
enemy  is  upon  us.  "     Edward  mounted  on  horseback, '   —^— ^ 
and  by  his  presence  dispelled  the  panic.     With  a  for-  ^?fy. 
titude  of  spirit  superior  to  pain,  be  led  on  his  troops.^  Falliri;^ 
At  break  of  day,  the  Scottish  army  was  descried,  S9d  Julj 
formioff  on  a  stony  fleld  at  the  side  of  a  amall  emi- 129&» 
nence  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

Wallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horse, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thousand,  were  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  Ut  a 
morass.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order, 
Wallace  pleasantly  said,  "  Now  I  have  brought  yoi» 
to  the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  skill.  " 

Edward  placed  hii  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  body  of  horsemen  whom  he  had  selected 
for  the  Scottish  expedition.  These  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  first  was  led  hy  Bigot  Earl  Marshal,  and 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  i  the  second  by  tk^ 
bishop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  Basset 
of  Drayton ;  the  third,  intended  for  a  reserve,  was  Jed 
by  the  king  himself.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  infantry :  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  support  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  missile  weapcHis. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  first  line,  rushed  on  to  the 
.charge.     He  was  checked  by  the  morass,  which  in  his 
impetuosity  he  had  overlooked.    This  obliged  bin  to 
incline  to  the  solid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  the  right 
flank  of  the  Scottish  army.     The  bishop- of  Durham, 
who  led  the  second  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
the  morass,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottish  army.    He  proposed  to  halt  till  the  reserve 
should  advance.    *'  To  mass,  bishop ! "  cried  Basset,  and 
instantly  charged.    The  shock  of  the  English  cavaky 
on  each  side  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withstood  by  the 
Scottish  infantry ;  but  the  Scottish  cayalry,  dismayed 
at  the  number  and  force  of  the  Englbh  men-at-arms, 
Immediately  quitted  the  field.     Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
slain.    His  archers  crowded  round  his  body  and  perish* 
ed  with  him.    Often  did  the  English  strive  to  force  the      i^ 
Scottish  circle.    "  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that  The  Sooti 
wood  of  spears, ''  as  one  of  their  historians  speaks.    Bydefetttd 
repeated  charges,  the  outermost  ranks  were  brought  to]^^  g^ 
the  ground.     The  English  infantry  incessantly  galled^**"^ 
the  Scots  with  showers  of  stones  and  arrows.    Macduff 
and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.    At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  English  ca- 
valry ;  and  the  rout  became  universal. 

The  number  of  the  Scoto  slain  in  this  battle  must 
have  been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  case,  it 
is  exaggerated  by  the  historians  of  the  victors,  and 
reduced  too  low  by  the  historians  of  the  vanquished. 

On  the  side  of  the  English  the  loss  was  inconsider- 
able. The  only  persona  of  note  who  fell  were  Briai^ 
le  Jay,  master  of  the  English  templars,  and  the  prior 
of  Torphichen  in  Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  orders 
of  religious  soldiery,  (f) 

The 


(^)  This  account  of  the  action  at  Falkirk,  extracted  from  Lord  Hailes's  Annals^  is  drewn,  his  Lordship  in- 
forms us,  from  the  testimony  of  the  English  historians^   *^  They  have  done  justice  (he  observes)  to  the  courage  and 

^^^caOinei^:. 
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^^^^^^  The  Scots  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  and  castle 
'  '  V  '  of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  castle,  and  made  it  a 
place  of  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  west.  At  his 
approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  castle  of  Ayr,  and  retired. 
Edward  would  have  pursued  him  into  Carrick ;  but 
the  want  of  provisions  stopped  his  further  progress. 
He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce's  castle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  west- 
ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  studied  to  protract  the  campaign, 
instead  of  hazarding  a  general  action  at  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re- 
duced htm  to  the  necessity  of  an  inglorious  retreat. 

In  1299  Edward  thought  proper  to  release  John  Ba- 
liol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
kept  close  prisoner  ever  since  the  year  1296.  Before 
this  time  Baliol  had  used  the  most  disgraceful  methods 
to  recover  bin  liberty.  He  had  solemnly  declared,  that 
**  he  would  never  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Scots ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  false  and  treacherous  people ; 
and  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect  them  of  an  intention 
to  poison  him.  '*  Notwithstanding  all  his  protestations, 
'  Edward  still  detained  him  in  captivity ;  but  at  last  re- 
leased him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  after  a 
singular  form.  He  ordered  the  governor  of  Dover  to 
convey  him  to  the  French  coast,  and  there  to  deliver 
him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  **  with  full  power  to  the  pope 
to  dispose  of  Baliol  and  his  English  estate. "  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  conveyed  to  Whitsand,  delivered 
to  the  nuncio  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  witnesses,  and 
a  receipt  taken  for  his  person.  Notwithstanding  this 
abject  state,  however,  the  Scots  continued  to  own  him 
for  their  king,  and  to  assert  their  national  independence. 
Though  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  deprived  them 
of  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory,  they  were 
still  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth, 
as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By  general  con- 
sent William  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  Robert 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cummin  the  younger, 
were  chosen  guardians  of  Scotland  in  name  of  Baliol. 
Wallace  at  tlwi  time  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  man ;  nor  had  he  any  longer  the  command  of 
the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  share  in  their  councils, — The 
new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it.  The  Scots 
posted  themselves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chose  their 
ground  judiciously,  so  that  Edward  could  scarcely  have 
raised  the  siege  without  dislodging  them ;  which,  find- 
ing impossible,  he  returned  home  in  disgust.  Next 
year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  west  side,  wasted  An- 
nandale, and  reduced  Galloway ;  but  the  Scots  being 
now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  general  action, 
chose  their  posu  with  such  skill,  that  Edward  could 
not  penetrate  farther ;  and  the  same  year  a  truce  was 
conclude  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till  Whitsunday 
14«^  ISOl, 
3ic  crown  This  year  appeared  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown 
r  ScoUmmI  of  Scotland.  Boniface  VIII.  in  »  bull  directed  to  £d- 
^^^^.  ^f^^^t  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and 
iceVIII." 
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did  still  belong,  to  the  holy  seo ;  and  supported  his  Scotland, 
extraviigant  claim  by  some  strange  authorities  ;  »uch  » 
as,  that  Scotland  had  been  miraculously  converted  by 
the  relics  of  St  Andrew :  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  show  the  futility  of  Edward  s  pretensions,  and  that 
Scotland  never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England. 
He  required  Edward  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastics,  particularly  Wishart  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  to  remove  his  officers  from  the  patrimony  of  the 
church :  "  But  (added  he)  should  you  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  send 
your  proctors  to  me  within  six  months ;  I  will  hear  and 
determine  according  to  justice ;  I  take  the  cause  un- 
der my  own  peculiar  cognisance. "  147 

This  interposition  of  the  pope  had  probably  been  Hhpreteii. 
procured  by  Scottish  emissaries  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;H<mt  an:. 
but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretensions  might  be,  ^^  £dmd^ 
afforded  matter  of  very  serious  consideration  to  Ed-^na^hU 
ward.     After  spending  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  porliamciit 
Edward  and  his  parliament  made  separate  answers  to 
the  pope.    The  answer  of  the  parUament  was  to  the^ 
following  purpose :  All  EngUmd  knows,  that  ever  since 
the  first  establishment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have^. 
been  liege-lords  of  Scotland.     At  no  time  has  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.     In 
temporals,  the  kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to  - 
the  see  of  Rome.    We  have  witli  one  voice  resolved,^ 
that,  as  to  temporals,  the  king  of  England  is  independ- 
ent of  Rome;  that  he  shall  not  suffer  his  independence 
to  be  questioned ;  and  therefore  that  he  shall  not  send 
commissioners  to  Rome.     Such  is,  and  such,  we  trust ' 
in  God,  ever  will  be,  our  opinion.     We  do  not,  we  can- 
not, we  must  not,  permit  our  king  to  -follow  measure»- 
subversive  of  that  government  which  we  have  sworn  to*- 
maintain,  and  which  we  will  maintain.  *'  |^ 

The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the  a  sbort 
pope's  arguments ;  and  having,  as  he  thought,  answer-  truce  con- 
ed  them  sufficiently,  he  marched  again  into  Scotland :  ^||f f^  T^^  ' 
but,  by  die  mediation  of  France,  another  truce  was^°*^ 
concluded,  to  last  tOl  St  Andrew's  day  1302.  j^g 

After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  sent  an  Three  bo-, 
army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Se-  ^««  or  the 
grave.     This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo-  ?^^*'^  . 
dies ;  but,  keeping  them  so  far  distant  that  they  could  ^^^^^^  "^ 
not  support  each  other,  they  were  aU  engaged  and  de-  An.  1502^ 
feated  in  one  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Roslin  (see  Ros- 
lin).     This,  however,  was  the  last  successftil  exploit 
of  the  Scots  at  this  period.     The  pope  deserted  them  ;  , 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  peace  with  ]&ig* 
land,  in  which  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  industriously 
avoided ;  so  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  Edward's  resentment,  who  now  invaded  their       - -^ . 
country  in  person  with  a  mighty  army.     He  met  witli  Scotland 
no  resistance  in  his  progress^  except  from  the  castle  of  invaded  by 
Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  Thomas  M aulc,  a  £<l^ard  in 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  He  held  out  for  20  days  P*"**"  "^^ 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  English  army ;  but  at^^ 
last  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  place  capitula- 
ted.    Thence  he  proceeded  northward,  according  to 
some  historians,  as  far  as  Caithness.     He  then  returned 

towarda 
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steadibess  of  their  enemies ;  while  our  historians  repre8ented\Xheir  own  cquntrymen  as  occupied  in  frivolous  un^- 
meanbg  oontestSt  and,  from  treachery  or  resentment,  abandoning  the  public  cause  in  the  day  of  uiaL  ''^ 
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tOTvards  (lie  south,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.  In 
'  that  place  there  w.v  on  abhey  of  the  Benedictine  order ; 
^a  building  so  spacious,  that,  according  to  an  English 
'historian,  three  dfovereign  princes  with  all  their  retinue 
•might  have  been  lodgetl  conveniently  within  its  pre- 
ciricts.  Here  the  Scottish  nobles  sometimes  held  their 
assemblies.  The  English  soldiers  utterly  dcmolii»hed 
this  magnificent  fabric. 

The  only  fortress  that  remained  in  ihe  possession  of 
the  Scots  was  the  castle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  William 
Oliphant  commanded.  To  protect  this  single  place  of 
refuge,  Cummin  assembled  all  hisforces.  He  posted  his 
army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  last  stand  for  the 
^national  liberty.  The  Scots  fondly  imagined,  that  Ed- 
ward would  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  as  the  impe- 
tuous Cresiiingham  had  attempted  in  circumstances  not 
dissimilar.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  frustrated  their 
expectation.  Having  discovered  a  ford  at  some  dis- 
tance, he  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  hid  whole 
•^cavalry.     The  Scots  gave  way,  and  soon  dispersed. 

All  resources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  failed 
them  ;  that  last  resource  failed  them  now,  and  they 
hastened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  conqueror. 
Previous  to  this,  Bruce  had  surrendered  himself  to 
John  de  St  John,  the  English  warden.  Cummin  and 
his  tollowers  now  submitted  to  Edward,  Tliey  stipu- 
lated for  their  live^,  libertiesi  and  estates:  reserving 
alwaj's  to  Edward  the  power  of  inflicting  pecuniary 
mulcts  on  them  as  he  sliould  see  fit. 

From  the  general  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  the 
following  pertions  were  excepted  :  VVisliart  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  de 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  Simon  Eraser,  Tho- 
rn is  Bois,  and  Wallace.  With  respect  to  them,  it  was 
pr<  vided,  th;it  the  bi>hop  ofGlasgow,  the  Steward,  and 
Souiis,  >honUl  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  &hould 
not  pass  to  tlie  north  of  Trent ;  that  Graham  and 
I^indcsjy  ^hould  be  banished  from  Scotland  for  six 
months ;  that  Eraser  and  Bois  should  be  banished  for 
three  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
should  not  be  permitted,  during  that  sp;:c-e,  to  repair 
to  the  territorie>  ol  France.  **  As  for  William  Wal- 
lace, it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  render  him^clt  up  at  the 
will  and  mercy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
shall  teem  good  to  him.  "  These  were  all  the  condi- 
tions that  the  Scott i>h  nation  btipulated  for  the  man 
who  had  vanquished  the  English  at  Stirling,  who  had 
expeiled-them  fiom  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  set 
his  country  ftce ! 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
scorned  submission.  He  lived  a  free  man  ;  a  free  man 
he  resolved  to  die.  Eraser,  who  had  too  often  complied 
with  the  times,  now  caught  the  same  heroic  sentiments. 
But  their  endeavours  to  rouse  their  countrymen  were  m 
vuin.  The  seat- on  of  resistance  v^ AS  pa&t.  Wallace  per- 
rCeived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope;  and  sought 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  the  ven- 
,gcance  oi  bdw&rd,  lie  mi^ht  silently  lament  over  Jiis 
fallen  country. 

Edward  ahsembled  at  St  Andrei^'s  what  is  colled  a 
parhamcnU  VV  allace,  Eraser,  and  the  garrison  of  Stir- 
ling, were  summoi  ed  to  appear  :  They  appeared  not, 
and  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  them. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Siir- 
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ling ;  and,  foreseeing  that  the  reduction  of  this  place  Sct^ni 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  strip-  '  m  '  * 
pcd  the  abbey  of  St  Andrew^s  of  the  lead  which 
covered  it,  in  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for 
IiIa  battering  machines.  Oliphant  was  solemnly  sum- 
moned to  surrender ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out 
all  his  artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  stones  of 
^00  pounds  weight.  The  besieged,  however,  defend- 
ed themselves  with  obstinacy,  and  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  English  s  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  :  ai  d  Edward,  looking  upon  the  conquest 
of  Scotland  a«  now  complete,  set  out  for  York,  and 
from  thence  to  Lincoln* 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  success 
iie  could  desire  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Scot&^  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
must  be  very  precai-ious,  as  long  as  he  held  them  in       j^ 
the  subjection  of  a  conquered  people.     He  resolved  Edwai^i^ 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union  tempu  ■& 
of  the  two  kingdoms.     He  began  with  taking  into  fa.**'*>o°^ 
▼our  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  Jobn^^yo^. 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummins,  was  domi  in 
amongst  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  To  them  ▼»a- 
he  recommended  thesettlingthe  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ef- 
fect the  proposed  union  with  England.     This  scheme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  ;  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  but  Cum- 
min, who  was  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  oppos* 
ing  his  designs  ;  nor  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made  a- 
grceable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing.    Scotland,  hoivever,  was  subdued.     Its  in- 
habitants had  renounced  every  idea  of  asserting  their 
liberty,  and  only  strove  to  make  their  court  to  the  con-       j^ 
qucror.     Wallace  alone  remained  an  exception.    Ed  Wallace 
ward,  who  had  received  into  favour  those  who  had  re-  betniTed 
pcatedl}  proved  traitors,  showed  a  mean  revenge  against  *JJ**  "f***" 
the  only  man  who  discovered  a  steady  and  honourable  ^^^^ 
spirit,  and  whose  friend^^hip  seemed  worth  the  courting,  i^oj. 
llalph  de  llaliburlon,  a  prisoner,  offered  his  assistance 
for  di^^coveriiig  Wallace  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  was 
granted  a  temporary  liberty :  but  what  he  did  in  this 
very  dishonourable  employment  is  unknown.    Certain 
it  is  that  Wallace  was  dibcovcred,  and  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  EngU^h,  by  Sir  John  Menteith,  |he  sheriff 
of  Dunbarton.    This  celebrated  and  heroic  patriot  was 
arraigned  at  Westminster  as  a  traitor  to  Edward,  and  as 
having  burnt  villages,  stormed  castles,  and  slaughtered 
many  subjects  of  England.    Wallace  denied  his  having 
been  a  traitor,  and  indeed  with  truth ;  for  he  had  al- 
ways been  the  avowed  enemy  of  Edward,  and  had  not 
at  any  time  owned  allegiance  to  him.     But  whatever 
his  defences  might  have  been,  they  were  of  no  avail 
with  a  judge  who  had  resolved  on  his  destruction* 
Wallace  was  condenmed  to  die  a  traitor*s  death,  and 
the  sentence  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour!  In 
his  last  moments  he  asserted  that  independency  which 
a  degenerate  nation  had  renounced.     His  head  was 
placed  on  a  pinnacle  at  London,  and  his  mangled  limbs 
weredistributed  over  the  kingdom.  . 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edward  thought  of  no-Ej^^^', 
thing  but  settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered  precautioos 
•  country ;  but  he  took  care  to  preserve  the  ancient  forms  ^^  wtiiing 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  dependent  state  of  the^J^^ 
nation.  It  hasbeen  said,  indeed,  that  Edward  abrogated 

all 
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^  all  the  Scottish  laws  and  customs,  and  endeavoured  to 
"^  substitute  the  English  in  their  stead ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length  the  record 
with  respect  to  these  laws,  in  the  following  words. 
**  And,  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  custom  o/* 
the  Scots  and  the  Brets  shall  for  the  future  be  prohi- 
bited, and  be  no  longer  practised.  It  is  also  ordained,^ 
that  the  king's  lieutenant  shall  forthwith  assemble  the 
good  people  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  at  such  assembly, 
shall  be  read  over  the  statutes  made  by  David  king  of 
Scots,  and  also  the  additions  and  amendments  which 
have  been  made  by  other  kings ;  and  that  the  lieute- 
nant, with  the  assistance  which  he  shall  then  have,  as 
well  of  Englishmen  as  of  Scots,  shall  amend  such  of 
these  statutes  and  usages  as  are  plainly  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  reason,  as  they  best  may  in  so  short 
a  space,  and  in  so  far  as  they  can  without  consulting 
the  king ;  and  as  to  mattiers  which  they  cannot  under* 
take  to  correct  of  themselves,  that  they  be  put  in  writ- 
ing, and  laid  before  the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any 
number  of  commissioners,  with  (mrliamentary  powers, 
whom  the  Scots  shall  think  fit  to  choose.  Tliat  they 
shall  meet  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  finally  determine  as  to  the  premises. " 

This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.     But  Lord 
f     Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  usage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets 
here  mentioned  was  something  different  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.     **  We  know  (says  be)  from  our 
statute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain 
usages  peculiar  to  themselves;  Stat.  Alex,  IL  c.2.   One 
was,  that  causes  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
[[Qtfo/i.  Attach,  c.  72. 73.  placed  in  some  ancient  MSS. 
among  LL.  David  L  c.  15.]]  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  usage  which  Edward  abolished.     The 
people  of  Galloway  were  sonietimes  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Scois  :  thus  the  xvild  Scots  of  Gallovmy^  is 
an  expression  to  be  found  in  ancient  instruments,  and 
18  proverbial  even  in  our  own  daysw     The  usage  of  the 
BretSf  I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called 
brithibhf  or  brehon;  in  Ireland,  brefum;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  thing  here  abolished  was  the  commu- 
tation of  punishments  by  exacting  a  pecuniary  mulct. " 
I ,         An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  on  cer- 
°*J^  tain  conditions.    Various  fines  were  imposed,  from  one 
^^   to  five  years  rent  of  the  estates  of  the  delinquents.    One 
year's  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  excluding  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow ;  two  by  those  who  were  more  early 
in  their  submissions  than  Cummin ;  three  by  Cummin 
and  his  associates ;  and  five  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow ; 
four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  de  Biediol 
and  John  Wishart ;  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
because  they  had  stood  out  longer.     Three  years  rent 
was  also  paid  by  the  vassals  of  Baliol,  Wishart,  and 
Umfraville.     These  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 
The  person  taxed  was  to  pay  half  his  income  linnuaily  :- 
and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al- 
lowed ten  years  to  discharge  the  fine.    Tliis  was  an  ex- 
press reservation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demesnes 
wbicK.Baliol  might  have  alienated.     There  was  also  an 
^  exception  for  those  who  were  already  in  custody,  and  < 
^  those  who  had  not  yet  submitted. 
!«.       Thus,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest,  was  Scot- 
land wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edvard. . 
L 


— Within  four  monihn  was  overthrown  that  system,  Scotland, 
which  the  incessant  labour  oijl/ieen  years  had  establish-        »  ' 
ed  by  craft,  llissimulation,  and  violence,  with  a  waste 
of  treasure,  and  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  The  causes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Dervcrguill  of  GaU 
loway  had  a  son,  John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named' 
Margery.   John  Cummin  was  the  son  of  Margery,  and, 
setting  Baliol  aside,  was  heir  to  the  pretensions  of  Der- 
verguiil.     He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con- 
test against  Edward  ;  but  at  last  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  swore  fealty  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Cummin  might  now  be  considered  as  the  right- 
ful heir.    His  rival  in  power  and  pretensions  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick.     This  young  nobleman's  grandfather, 
the  competitor  J  had  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  award  of 
Edward.     His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  served- 
under  the  English  banners.     But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  restless  spirit.     In  his  ear- 
lier years  he  acted  on  no  regular  plan.     By  turns  the 
partisan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he- 
seems  to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown.    But  his  character  developed  itself  by  degrees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  consistent.     Ac- 
cording to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  to  Cummin :  **  Support  my  titl^  to  the 
crown,  and  I  will  give  you  my  estate ;  or  give  me  your 
estate,  and  I  will  support  your's."     The  conditions 
were  properly  drawn  out  and  signed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Cummin,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.    On  this  the  king  showed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accuser,  and  severely  questioned  him ;  but . 
the  latter  found  means  to  pacify  htm  by  mild  and  ju-      f^< 
dicious  answers..    Notwithstandtng  this,  however,  Ed-  Edward's 
vfViTfS.  still  suspected  hwn ,  though  he  dissembled  lus  senti-  designs 
raents,  until  he  should  get  the  brothers  of  Brace  intoj^*"."^^  *'**^ 
his  power,  and  then  destroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The  ^J!^'/!;" 
king  having  drunk  freely  one  evening,  informed  some  of 
his  lords  that  he  had  resolved  to  put  Bruce  to  deatlv 
next  day.     The  earl  of  Gloucester,  hearing  this  resolu- 
tion, sent  a  messenger  to  Bruce,  with  twelve  pence  and" 
a  pair  of  spurs,  as  if  he  intended  to  restore  wiiat  he  -     i^y 
had  borrowed.     Bruce  understood  the  meaning  of  his  Robert* 
message,  and  prepared  for  ft^lit.     The  ground  was  co-  Bruce 
veredwitb  snowv  which  would  have  discovered  hisfliglit;"'"  ^  *"*' 
but  it  is  said  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrier  to  invert 
the  shoes  of  his  horses,  and  immediately  set  out  for  * 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  secretary  and  groom.    In 
his  way  he  observed  a  foot-passenger,  whose  behaviour- 
seemed  to  be  suspicious,  and  whom  he  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Cummin  to  the  English 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  impsi^onment    ' 
of  Bruce.     The  latter,  filled  with  resentment,  immedi* 
ately  beheaded  the  messengev,  and  set  forward  to  his  - 
castle  at  Lochmaben,  where  he  arrived  tho  seventh  day 
afler  his  departure  from  London.     Soon  after  this  he  * 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Cummin  happened  at  that  ■ 
time  to  Teside.    Bruce  requested  an  interview  with  him 
ill  the  convent  of  the  Minoriles,  where  he  reproached : 
him>  with  his  treachery.    Cummin  -gave^him  the  lie,  and . 
Bruce  instantly  stabbed  him  ;  after  which  he  hastened 
out  of  the  convent,  and  ealled  "  To  horse  !  "    His  at-      j^.^ 
tendants,  Lindesay  and  Kirkpatrick,  perceivrng  himand  kill» 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inquired  how  it  was  witii  J"'"»  Cuou*. 
him?    "  HI  (replied  Bruce) ;  1  doubt  I.have  slain  Cum-™'"- 
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Scotland,  min.  '*  "  You  doubt  I "  cried  Rirkpatrick ;  on  saying 
^*\t  *  which,  he  rushed  into  the  place  where  Cummin  lay, 
and  instantly  despatched  him.  Sir  Robeft  Cummin, 
a  relation,  attempted  to  defend  his  kinsman,  and  shar* 
ed  his  fate.  Bruce  had  now  gone  so  far,  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  retracting ;  and  therefore  set  him- 
self in  decided  opposition  to  Edward.  The  justicia- 
ries were  then  holding  their  court  at  Dumfries ;  and 
hearing  what  had  happened*  imagined  their  own  lives 
to  be  in  danger,  and  barricaded  the  doors.  Bruce 
ordered  tlie  house  to  be  set  on  fire :  on  which  they 
surrendered ;  and  Bruce  granted  them  leave  to  depart 

163  out  of  Scotland  without  molestation. 

Opinion  of  The  above  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  taken  from 
LordHailc8^jjg  Scots  historians  ;  those  of  England  diflFer  in  many 
^^eventf  Particulars.  Lord  Haiies  supposes  both  to  be  wrongt 
and  that  the  true  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  Rte  un- 
known. *'  My  opinion  (says  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Cummin  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  im- 
bruing his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  siny  immediate  pur- 
pose of  asserting  hb  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
that  the  slaughter  of  Cummin  was  occasioned  by  a 
hasty  quarrel  between  two  proud-spirited  rivals ;  and 
that  Bruce,  from  necessity  and  despair,  did  then  as- 
sert his  pretensions  to  the  crown. " 

The  death  of  Cummin  affected  the  Scots  variously, 
according  to  their  different  views  and  interests.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  assassina- 
tion, and  joined  with  Edward  in  schemes  of  revenge. 
Some  who  wished  well  to  the  peace  of  their  coun* 
try,  thought  that  it  was  better  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
government  of  the  English,  than  to  attempt  a  revolu- 
tion, which  could  not  be  effected  without  much  danger 
and  bloodshed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
A    1306  ^f**<^®  no"^  ■■'' t^^co^^essity  of  proceeding  to  the  co- 

164  ronation  of  the  new  king  without  loss  of  time.  The 
Hobert  ceremony  was  therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the 
crowned  25th  of  March  1306»  in  presence  of  two  earls,  the 
^^1^^  bishops  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  the  abbot  of 
by  a  wo-     Scone,  John  de  Athol,  and  John  de  Mentetth.    It 

had  been  customary,  since  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for 
one  of  the  family  of  Fife  to  put  the  crown  on  the' 
king's  head ;  and  Bruce  found  the  prepossession  of  the 
Scots  in  favour  of  this  circumstance  so  strong,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  for  an  expedient  to  satisfy  them. 
Macduff  the  earl  of  Fife  was  at  that  time  in  England, 
where  he  had  married  a  near  relation  of  Edward.  His 
sister  was  wife  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family  of  Comyn,  and  consequently  the  deter- 
mined enem^  of  Robert.  By  an  uncommon  efibrt  of 
female  patriotism,  she  postponed  all  private  quarrels 
to  the  good  of  her  country,  and  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence repaired,  with  all  his  warlike  accoutrements,  to 
Bruce,  to  whom  she  delivered  them  up,  and  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  This  crown  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  one  Conyers  an  Englishman,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  punished  for  it  by  Edward. 

The  kingof  England  received  intelligence  of  all  these 
proceedings  with  astonishment;  and  without  delay  sent 
A  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence earl  of  Pembroke  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Bruce 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
considered  by  hiscountrymen  as  a  promising  accomplish- 
ed young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward's 
person  and  government  $  for  which  reason  he  had  not 


been  trusted  by  those  independent  patriots  who  joined  ScotUna^ 
Wallace.     But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his  ^  ■    »     ' 
rendering  himself  so  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  reconciliation  was  left ;  and  he  soon  saw      j^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army.    With  these,  who  He  is  de. 
consisted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  soldiers,  Bruce  f<ni«ltt 
formed  a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  which  last^^^^ 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy ;  but  knowing  the 
disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inex- 
perience of  his  men,  he  resolved  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive.    The  English  general  at  last  sent  Bruce  a 
challenge  to  fight  him,  which  was  accepted;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought  by  a- 
greement,  the  Scots  were  attacked  by  surprise,  and 
totally  defeated.     Bruce  behaved  with  the  greatest  va- 
lour, and  had  three  horses  killed  under  hmi.     Being 
known  by  the  slaughter  which  he  made,  John  Mow- 
bray, a  man  of  great  courage  and  resolution,  rushed 
on  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his  horse's  bridal,  cried 
out,  "  I  have  hold  of  the  new-made  king !  "  But  he 
was  delivered  by  Christopher  Seaton.  i^ 

This  disaster  almost  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  I*  dittras- 
affairs  of  Bruce.    He  now  found  himself  deserted  by^*'^^ 
a  great  part  of  his  army.     The  English  had  taken  pri-     '^ 
soners  great  numbers  of  women  whose  husbands  follow- 
ed Bruce ;  and  all  those  were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  husbands.     Thus  was  Bmce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  useless  mouths,  and  fonod 
it  hard  to  subsist.     The  consequence  was,  that  most  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  ^o  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.     With  these  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen^  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies»  all  of 
whom  offiered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  di£B- 
culty.     But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  some  inconvenience,  as  he  could  scarcely 
procure  subsistence ;  and  therefore  be  persuaded  the 
ladies  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  AthoL 
In  the  mean  time  the  desertion  among  Bruce's  troops 
continued,  so  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  \  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  he  resolved 
to  go  into  Argyleshire,  where  Sir  Neil  Campbell's  estate 
lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties;  BcMfaes 
and  some  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  ^  place  called  A^le- 
DalrVf  the  rest  were  so  disheartened,  that  they  all  for*  ^^  ^ 
sook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  Dou-|^J^^ 
glas,  and  a  few  domestic?.    Bruce,  however,  kept  up^"^' 
the  spirits  of  his  little  party  bv  recounting  to  them  the 
adventures  of  princes  and  patriots  in  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  his  own.    Having  crossed  Lochlomond  in  a  small 
crazy  boat,  he  was  discovered  by  his  trusty  friend  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  who  had  been  proscribed  in  England,  and      ^  ^ 
now  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own  estate.  The  meeting  ^^^11  with 
between  thesefriends  was  very  afiecting,  and  drew  tears  the  earl  of 
from  the  eyes  of  ail  present.    Lenox,  who  had  heard  I^^^^^i 
nothing  of  Bruce's  misfortunes,  furnished  him  and  his 
half-famished  attendants  with  plenty  of  provisions :  but 
beingsoonmade  sensible  that  it  was  impossible  for  thcot 
to  live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  Bruce  resolved  to  seek  out  some 
more  safe  habitation.    For  this  purpose  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell had  alreadv  provided  shipping ;  but  our  adventu- 
rers had  scarcely  set  sail|  when  they  were  pursued  by  a 
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(and.  large  squadron  6f  the  enemy *«  fleet.  The  bark  which 
/^-^  carried  the  earl  of  Lenox  escaped  with  the  utmost  dit- 
^^  ficulty  to  Canlire,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed :  and, 
I  he  A^  ^^^^^  meeting,  both  agreed  that  they  should  nevec 
i  Can-  afterwards  be  separated  while  they  remained  alive. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward  having  compromised  some 
differences  with  his  English  subjects,  resumed  liis  old 
project  of  entirely  subduing  Scotland ;  and  his  inten- 
tion now  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
70      such  as  he  suspected  of  disidfFection  among  his  English 
ird's    followers.   He  ordered  aproclamation  to  be' made,  that 
^  ^  all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei- 
nva.  ther  by  heritage  o^  estate,  should  repair  to  Westminster 
f  Scot-to  receive  all  military  ornaments,  from  his  royal  ward* 
irobe.     As  the  prince  of  Wales  came  under  this  deno- 
mination, he  was  the  first  who  underwent  the  cere- 
mony ;  whicli  gave  him  a  right  to  confer  the  like  ho- 
nour on  the  sons  of  above  300  of  the  chief  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Eneland.     The  prince  then  repaired,  at 
tlie  head  of  his  gallant  train,  to  Edward  ;  who  receiv- 
ed them,  surrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  The  king  then  made  a  speech  on  the  trcacherv 
of  the  Scots,  whose  entire  destruction  he  denounced. 
He  declared  his  resolution  of  once  more  heading  his 
army  in  person  ;  and  he  desired,  in  case  of  his  death, 
that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotknd,  and  not 
buried  till  signal  vengeance  was  taken  on  tlie  perfidious 
nation.     Having  then  ordered  all  present  to  join  him 
within  fifteen  days,  witli  their  attendants  and. military 
equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into  Scotland. 
171      He  entered  the  country  soon  afler  Bruce^s  defeat  at 
m  the  Metb  ven.     The  arm^  was  divided  into  two  bodies ;  one 
1^'     commanded  by  the  king  himself,  the  other  by  the  prince 
swith  ^^  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster 
teruel-and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed  northwards,  and 
penetrate  into  the  counties  where  the  interest  of  Bruce 
was  strongest.     As  he  passed  along,  Edward  caused 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  he  suspected  of  fa- 
vouring Brucc*s  party,  to  be  immediately  executed. 
The  bishop  of  Glasgow  was  the  only  exception  to  tliis 
barbarity ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life  spared  on  ac- 
173      count  of  his  function. 

m's         In  tlie  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 

n  end  his  march  northwards,  Bruce's  queen  began  to  be 

^^1    alarmed  for  her  own  safety.     She  was  advised  to  take 

rj*^  sanctuary  at  the  shrine  of  St  Duthac  in  Ross*shire ; 

but  there  she  was  made  prisoner  by  William  Earl  of 

Ross,  who  was  of  the  English  party.     By  Edward's 

order  she  was  sent  to  London ;  her  daughter,  who  was 

taken  at  the  same  time  being  shut  up  in  a  religious 

bouse.     The  directions  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

fdem^  queen  are  still  preserved.  *     She  was  to  be  conveyed 

iL       to  the  manor  of  Brustenick  ;  to  have  a  waiting- woman 

^^^'      and  a  maid-servant,  advanced  in  life,  sedate,  and  of 

good  conversation :  a  butler,  two  men-servants,  and  a 

foot  boy  for  her  chamber,  sober,  not  riotous,  to  make 

her  bed :  tliree  greyhounds  when  she  inclines  to  hunt ; 

venison,  fish,  and  the  fairest  house  in  the  manor.    In 

1308,  she  was  removed  to  another  prison ;  in  1312, 

she  was  removed  to  Windsor  castle,  20  shillings  per 

173     week  being  allowed  for  her  maintenance.    In  1314,  she 

ironi-   was  committed  to  Rochester  castle,  and  was  not  set 

M^d  "^  ^'^^'■'y  t*'J  ^^e  close  of  that  year. 

The  only  fortress  which  Bruce  possessed  in  Scotland 
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j^^  vras  the  castle  of  Kildrommey ;  and  it  was  soon  besieged 
VoL.XVlIL  PartlL 


by  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford.  One  Osbuni  P<^p^"^^ 
treacherously  burned  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  "  ^  '' 
the  garrison,  destitute  of  provisions,  was  obliged  lo 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  common  sordiers  were 
hanged  i;  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  «f  Athol  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Edward,  who  caused  them  to  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  50  feet  high,  and  then  beheaded 
and  burnt.  The  countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  crown- 
ed King  Robert  was  taken  prisoner ;  as  was  Lady  Mary 
Bruce,  the  king*s  sister.  .174 

About  this  time  also  mrny  more  -of  Bruce's  V^^Y^^^^I^^ 
were  put  to  death ;  among  whom  were  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Bruce,   two  of  the  king's  brothers,  and 
John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  JSir  Wiliianu 
Bruce  himself,  in  tlie  mean  time,  was  in  such  a  des- 
perate situation,  that  it  was  thought  he  nearer  could  give 
more  disturbance;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  h^ 
was  dead.    AH  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in- 
timidate him,  nor  prevent  his  meditating  a  most  severe 
revenge  upon  the  destroyers  of  1ms  family.     He  first 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  was  ho- 
spitably received  and  entertained  by  Angus  lord  of 
Kintyre ;  but,  suspecting  that  he  was  not  safe  there, 
he  sailed  in  three  days  to  Rachrin,  a  small  island  on  the 
Irish  coast,  where  he  secured  himself  effectually  from  ^ 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.    It  was  during  his  stay  in 
this  island,  that  the  report  of  his  deatli  was  generally 
propagated.    Notwitlistanding  this,  his  party  increased 
considerably ;  and,  even  when  he  lauded  on  this  island 
he  was  attended  by  300  men.     Having  lived  for  some 
time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehensive  that  tlie  report 
of  his  death  might  be  generally  credited  among  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  sur- 
prise of  a  fort  held  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Has-       175 
tings,  on  the  isle  of  Arran.     This  was  performed  witli  ^^  tAn  e 
success  by  his  two  friends  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,!"'*  ^  ^ 
who  put  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to  tlie  sword.  |^q^ 
The  king,  hearing  of  their  success,  passed  over  into  Ar- 
ran ;  but  not  knowing  where  his  people  resided,  Js  said 
to  have  found  them  out  by  blowing  a  horn.     He  then 
sent  a  trusty  servant,  one  Cuthbcrr,  into  his  own  country 
of  Carrick ;  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  well  affected 
to  his  cause,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  point  near  his 
castle  of  Tunberry,  whence  it  might  be  discerned  in  Ar- 
ran.    Bruce  and  his  party  perceived  the  signal,  as  the^ 
thought,  and  immediately  put  to  sea.     Their  voyage 
was  short ;  and  as  Bruce  had  now  400  men  along  with 
him,  he  resolved  immediatel^y  to  act  oh  tlie  offensive.       ,i^g 
His  first  exploit  was  to  surprise  his  ovm  castle  of  Tun-^md  the 
berry,  which  had  been  given,  along  witli  Bruce^s  estate,  cattle  of 
-  to  Lord  Henry  Percy.  Him  he  drove  out,  along  with  theT""'^'!'^ 
English  garrison;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  his'*"  ^^"*^ 
servant  Cuthbert,  who  gave  him  un{)leasing  iiUelligence., 
Tliis  man  had  met  with  very  little  encouragement  on 
his  landing  in  Scotland  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  not  lighted  the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  signal  of  his  ^ 

success,  that  which  Bruce  had  observed  having  been 
kindled  by  accident.  He  also  told  him,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  full  possession  of  the  country,  and  advised 
his  master  to  be  on  his  guard.  Boon  after  this  the 
king  was  joined  b^  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  brought  along ' 
with  her  40  wamors.  By  her  he  was  first  particularly 
informed  of  the  miserable  fate  of  his  family  and  tela-', 
tions;  which,  instead  of  disheartening,  animated  him 
the  more  with  a  desire  of  revenge.     He  did  not  immcdi^ 
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ately  attetnpt  any  thing  himfielf,  but  allowed  Douglas 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  estate  of  Douglasdale, 
jy^  ^y  as  Bruce  himself  had  recovered  his  in  Carrick.  In  this 
reeo^n  his  expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  Thomas  Dick- 
own  ebtate.  son,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  who  gave  him  in- 
telligence concerning  the  state  of  the  country.  By  his 
advice  he  kept  himself  private  till  Palm  Sunday;  when 
he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  repaired  to 
St  Bride's  church,  where  the  English  were  performing 
divine  service.  The  latter  were  surprised,  but  made  a 
brave  defence ;  though,  being  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, they  were  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  Douglas,  with- 
out further  resistance,  took  possession  of  his  own  castle, 
which  he  found  well  ^furnished  with  arms,  provisions, 
and  money.  He  destroyed  all  that  he  could  not  carry 
with  him,  and  also  the  castle  itself,  where  he  knew  that 
he  must  have  been  besieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

In  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
west  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.     The  latter  did 
/478      not  decline  the  combat ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 
iS^twT^"  Three  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
defefttedby  ^^  another  English  general  named  Ralph  de  Mouther- 
Robert      mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  castle  of  Ayr,     Th^ 
An.  1907.  king  laid  siege  to  the  castle  for  some  time,  but  retired 
at  the  approach  of  succours  from  England,  This  year 
the  English  performed  nothing,  except  burning  the 
monastery  at  Paisley.     Edward,    however,  resolved 
still  to  execute  his  utmost  vengeance  on  the  Scots, 
thou^  he  had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by 
a  tecUous  and  dangerous  indisposition.     But  now,  sup- 
posing that  his  malady  was  decreased  so  far  that  he 
could  safely  proceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the 
horse-litter,  m  which  he  had  hitherto  been  carried,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle ;  and,  mounting  on 
horseback,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Solway.  He 
was  so  weak,  however,  that  he  could  advance  no  far- 

179  ther  than  six  miles  in  four  days ;  after  which  he  expir* 
Death  of  ed  in  sight  of  that  country,  which  he  had  so  often  de- 
i:dward  I.  yQ^g^  jo  destruction.     With  his  dying  breath  he  gave 

orders  that  his  body  should  accompany  his  army  into 
Scotland,  and  remain  unburie^  until  the  country  was 
totally  subdued ;  but  his  son,  disregarding  this  order, 
caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  Westminster  abbey. 

The  death  of  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Scot- 
tish name,  could  not  fail  of  raising  the  spirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party;  and  the  inactive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  son  Edward  II.  contributed  not  a  Jittle  to  give  them 
fresh  courage.  After  having  granted  the  guardian- 
ship of  Scotland  to  his  favourite,  Piers  de  Gaveston  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately  banished,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ayrshire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England;  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagae  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bestowed  it  on 

180  Gaveston.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva- 
llobert  der  jjg^j  Galloway.  The  inhabitants  refusing  to  follow  his 
Sdlowny.  standsifd,  he  laid  waste  the  country;  but  was  defeated, 

and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.  In 
the  north  he  overran  the  country  without  opposition  ; 
and  soon  began  to  move  southwards  again  in  order  to  re- 
pair his  late  disgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Cummin 
earl  of  Buchan  with  an  undisciplined  body  of  English, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  dispersed.  But  about 
this  time  he  was  seized  with  a  grievous  diiemper,  which 
msiJGOied  him  so  much,  that  no  hopes  were  left  of  his 


recovery.   In  tliis  enfeebled  situation,  he  was  attacked  fatf«A 
by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an  English        ^^ 
commander,  who  had  assembled  a  body  of  troops  in  |*  j^^ 
order  to  eAice  their  late  dishonouf .     The  armies  met  ^  EogUsi 
at  Inverury  in  Aberdeenshire,     Bruce  was  too  weak  in  his  tm, 
to  support  himself^  and  therefore  was  held  upon  horse-  •^  *?**• 
back  by  two  attendants :  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  J^^^JJ^' 
seeing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  pursued  withdbeae. 
great  slaughter  for  many  miles ;  and  it  is  reported.  An.  130B. 
that  the  agitation,  of  his  spirits  on  that  day- proved  the 
means  of  curing  him  of  his  disease.    This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  22d  pf  May  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  on  his  ene- 
mies, after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  laying 
waste  the  country  of  Buchan  with  fire  and  sword.  His 
successes  had  so  raised  his  character,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  English  cause, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert,  Edward,  the  Idng's 
brother,  invaded  Galloway,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants  'W 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  English  com-f^?^**. 
roander,  with  1500  horsemen,  attempted  to  surprise  ]^ran 
him ;  but  Edward  Bruce  having  received  timely  infor- 
mation of  his  designs,  ordered  the  infantry  to  entrendl 
themselves  strongly,  while  he  himself,  with  not  more 
than  50  horsemen,  well  armed,  imder  cover  of  a  thick 
mist,  attacked  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Af- 
ter this  he  reduced  all  the  fortresses  in  the  country,  and 
totally  expelled  the  English,  About  this  time  also, 
Douglas,  while  roving  about  the  hilly  parts  of  Tweed- 
dale,  surprised  and  made  prisoners  Thomas  Randolph 
the  king's  nephew,  and  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkil), 
who  had  hitherto  continued  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  Robert.  Randolph  was  conducted  to  the  king,  but 
talked  to  him  in  a  haughty  strain :  on  which  his  uncle 
sent  him  into  close  confinement,  M 

The  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  against  the  lord  o^5fJ?^ 
Lorn,  a  division  of  Argyleshire.    It  was  this  nobleman  felted,  a 
who  had  reduced  the  king  to  such  straits  after  his  defeat  hn  c    ' 
at  Methven ;  and  Bruce  now  resolved  to  take  ample  t ' 
revenge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arrived 
at  a  narrow  pass,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in  am- 
bush.   This  pass  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  precipice  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  other ;  but 
Robert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit,  and 
eain  the  summit  of  the  mounttun  with  part  of  the  army, 
he  entered  himself  with  the  rest.  He  was  immediately 
attacked ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  rushed  down  the 
hill,  and  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  king ;  who 
soon  after  took  the  castle  of  Dunstaffhage,  the  chief 
residence  of  this  nobleman. 

While  Robert  and  his  associates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
which  they  daily  performed,  the  English  were  so  ud- 
settled  and  fluctuating  in  their  councils,  that  their  par-  . 
ty  knew  not  how  tp  act.     Edward  still  imagined  that  fu"urod» 
there  was  a  possibility  of  reconciling  the  £ots  to  histionftc 
government ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed  WO-  peaos. 
Ham  de  Lambyrton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
after  having  been  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  from  one     • 
place  of  confinement  to  another,  had  at  last  made  such 
submissions,  as  procured  first  his  liberty,  and  then  the 
confidence  of  Edward*  Tliis  ecclesiastic  having  taken  is. 
most  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  tesolvcd  to 
ingratiate  himself,  by  publishing  against  Robert  and  his 
amierents  asentenceof excommunicatioa,whichhad  beea 

^  -^  resolved 
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^^^^'^  resolvediSn  long  before*  Him,  liowever,  produced  no 
"V""^ effect;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  lSOi)»  through  the 
1S09.  mediation  of  the  kicg  of  France,  Edward  consented  to  a 
truce  with  the  Scots.  This  fiacific  disposition,  however, 
lasted  not  long.  The  truce  was  scarcely  concluded, 
when  Edward  charged  the  Scots  with  violating  it,  and 
sommoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  New- 
castle :  yet,  probably  being  doubtful  of  the  event  of 
the  war,  he- empowered  Robert  de  UmfraviUe  and 
three  others,  to  conclude  a  new  truce ;  declaring,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  Philip  king  of 
France,  as  his  dearest  father  and  friend,  but  who  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  ally  of  Scotland. 

The  new  negociationa  were  soon  interrupted.    They 
were  again  renewed ;  and  in  the  b^fnning  of  the  year 
ISIO  the  trace  was  condoded,  but  entirely  disregarded 
g5       by  the  Scots.    The  progress  of  Bruce  now  became  very 
ard     alarming  to  the  Englidi.    The  town  of  Perth,  a  place 
les      at  that  time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened ;  and 
^^     to  relieve  it,  Edward  ordered  a  fleet  to  sail  upthe  river 
^      Tay :  he  abio  comaianded  theearl  of  Ulster  to  assemble 
1  Jia  a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  thence  to  mvade  Scot- 
land: his  own  barons  were  ordered  to  meet  him  in 
arms  at  Berwick.    About  the  end  of  September,  he 
entered  Scotland;  passed, from  Roxburgh,  through 
the  forest  of  Selkirk,  to  Biggar ;  thoace  he  penetrat- 
ed into  Renfrew ;  and  turning  back  by  the  way  ^ 
Linlithgow,  he  retreated  to  Berwick,  where  he  con- 
tinued inactive  for  eight  months. 

During  this  invasion,  Robert  had  odrefully  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  English ;  well  knowing,  tluit'an  in- 
vasion undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy- 
armed  cavah-y,  on  whith  the  English  placed  their 
chief  dependence.  His  eause  was  also  favoured  by  a 
scarcity  which  prevailed  it  this  time  in  Scotland ;  for 
as  magazines  and  otlier  re^urces  of  modern  war  were 
then  unknown,  the  English  army  were  greatly  retard** 
ed  in  their  operations,  and  found  it  impossible  to  sub- 
g^       sist  in  the  country. 

ithgow     The  spirit  of  enterprise  had  now  communicated  itself 

B  «ur.  iQ  gU  rallies  of  people  in  Scotland.    In  131 !» the  castle 

1^^    of  Linlithgow  was  surprised  by  a  poor  peasant,  named 

1511.  WUUam  Binnock,    The  English  garrison  were  secure, 

^d  kept  but  a  slight  guahi ;  of  which  Binnock  being 

informed,  concealed  eight  resolute  men  in  a  load  S[ 

hay,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive  into  the 

castle.    With  these,  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  opened, 

he  fell  upon  the  feeble  guard,  and  became  master  of 

the  place  %  which  was  dismantled  by  Robert,  as  well 

9»  all  the  other  castles  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  resolved  to  invade  Scotland  again ;  and 
for  this  purpose  ordered  his  army  to  assemble  at  Rox- 
B7       burgh.    But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defending 
^'^^  his  own  country,  resolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng- 
'u?'  ^^^*    ^^  accordingly  entered  that  country,and  cruel- 
Ipefthly  ra^^g^d  the  bishopric  of  Durham.     He  returned 
iin-   loaded  with  spoil,  and  laid  siege  to  Perth.    Af^er  re- 
*        maining  six  weeks  before  that  place,  he  raised  the  siege, 
butTetumed  in  a  few  days ;  and  having  provided  see- 
ing ladders,  approached  the  Works  with  a  chosen  body 
of  iaiantry.     In  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack ;  and 
haviiig  waded  through  the  ditch,  though  the  water  stood 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  second  man  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls.     The  town  was  then  soon  taken ;  af- 
^^  wlath  it  wa9  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fortifica- 
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tions  levelled  with  the  ground. 

8th  January  1312.  '     w      " 

Edward  was  now  become  averse  to  the  war,  and  re- 
newed his  negodatioBs  for  a  truce ;  but  they  still  ended ,     iss 
in  nothing.     Robert  again  invaded  England ;  burnt  InTades 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Durham ;  and  even  threatened  E"«l*n^  » 
to  besiege  Berwick,  where  the  king  of  England  had,  for^*^^ 
the  present,  fixed  his  residence.     He  next  reduced  the  tuooao. 
castles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalswinton,  with  many 
other  fortresses.    The  castle  of  Roxburgh,  a  place  of 
the  utmost  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.    The 
walls  were  scaled  while  the  garrison  was  revelling  on 
the  eye  of  Lent.    They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower ; 
but  their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king's  nephew,  was  now  received  into 
favour,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  of      igg 
his  country.    He  blockadcSi  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  so  The  cmU* 
closely,  tKatall  communication  with  the  neighbouring^^  ^^'>' 
country  was  cut  ofL    The  place  was  commanded  by^"']^^^ 
one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gascony ;  but  the  garrison  dolph. 
suspecting  his  fidelity,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and 
chose  another  commiinder  in  his  steads    One  William 
Frank  presented  himself  to  Randolph,  and  informed 
him  how  the  walla  might  be  scaled.    Randolph  him- 
self, with  50  men,  undertook  to  scale  the  castle  walls 
at  midnight.    Frank  was  theur  guide,  and  first  ascend* 
ed  the  walls ;  but  before  the  mole  party  could  reach 
the  suitimit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garrison  ran  to 
arms,  and  a  desperate  combat  ensued.    The  English 
fought  valiantly  till  their  commander  was  killed ;  after 
whidi  they  threw  down  their  arms.    Leland,  the  for- 
mer, governor,  was  released  firom  his  confinement)  and 
entered  into  ^e  Scottish  service. 

In  lSld,King  Robert  found  the  number  of  his  friends  An.  i  JiflL 
increasing  with  his  successes.    He  was  now  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.     This  year,  through  the  meduu 
tion  of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re«      ^ 
newed.     These,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military  Robert  in- 
operations  of  the  Scots.    Cumberland  was  invaded  and  vadcs  Eng- 
laid  waste:  themiserable  inhabiUnU  besought  Edward's  ^^«  ^^^ 
protection;  who  commended  their  fidelity,  and  «le«f ed |^"^^* 
them  to  defend  themselves.    In  the  mean  time,  Robert, 
leaving  Cumberland,  passed  over  into  the  isle  of  Man, 
which  he  totally  reduced.    Edward  found  great  iliffi- 
culties  in  raising  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  war ;  but  at  last  overcame  all  these,  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1314,  was  prepared  to  invade  Scot-  An.  1 514. 
land  with  a  mighty  army.     In  March  he  ordered  his 
ships  to  be  assembled  for  the  invasion ;  invited  to  his 
assistance  Eth  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  Irish  of  Con- 
naught,  and  26  other  Irish  chiefs ;  summoned  them  and 
his  subjects  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  standard,  and  gave 
the  command  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  Ulster. 
His  barons  were  summoned  to  meet  him  at  ^^rwiek . 
on  the  11th  of  June;  and  22,000  foot  soldiers,  from 
the  different  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  were 
by  proclamation  required  to  assemble  at  Wark.  «     191 

In  the  mean  time,  the  successes  of , the  Scots  conti-  Edward 
nued.     Edward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  castles  of  Ru-  ^™^  «"- 
therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  si^e  to  the^  castle  of l^*^,^^^,*" 
Stirling.     The  governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  sur-  treaty  vvith 
render,  if  he  should  not  be  relieved  before  the  24th  of  the  guTer- 
June  1314}  and  to  this  Edward  agreed,  without  con- J?°«"  ^^  Stir- 
4  12  ^•^ting^"'^. 
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SfdUand.  guTting  his  brother.     T!ie  king  was  highly  displeased 
»        with  this  rush  treaty,  wliich  interrupted -his  own  opera« 
tions,  allowed  the  English  time  to  assemble  their  utmost 
fbrce,  and  at  last  obliged  him  either  to  raise  ihe  siege  or 
io  place  aU  ob  the  event  of  a  single  battle.     However, 
he  resolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
English  by  the  appointed  day.    Having  appoint^  a 
general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
^^^®  Stirling,  he  found  their  numbei*  to  amount  to  rather 
men? of     "^'^  ^^^^  30,000,  besides  upwards  of  15,000  of  an  un- 
Bannock-   disciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  camp^     He  deter- 
^uoy.         mined  to  await  the  English  in  a  field  which  had  the 
brook  or  bum  of  Bannock  on  the  right,  and  Stirling 
on  the  lefl.     His  chief  dread  was  the  strength  and  num- 
ber of  the  English  cavalry,  and  these  he  took  every 
method  to  oppose.    The  banks,  of  the  brook  were  steep 
in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stii^ 
ling  was  partly  covered  with  wood.     The  king  com- 
manded many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two- 
or  three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  ca-^ 
valry  could  have  access.    From  the  description  given 
of  them  by  the  historians  of  those  times,  there  seem 
to  have  been  many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  inter- 
vals.    They  were  carefully  covered  with  brushwood 
and  sod,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  overlooked  by  a 
rash  and  impetuous  enemy.    It  is  said  by  some  au- 
thors, that  he  also  made  use  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the 
193      horses  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
IKsposition     On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence 
^  the         of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide 
die  fate  of  their  country.     The  front  of  their  army  ex- 
tended from  the  brook  called  Bannockbum  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Ninians,  nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  pre- 
sent turnpike  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth;  and  the 
stone  in  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  stand- 
ard is  still  to  be  seen.     Robert  commanded  all  his  sol- 
diers to  fight  on  foot.-    He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  stewarct  of 
Scotland ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  llandolph-  that  of  the  left ;  the  king 
himself  taking  eharge  of  the  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  the  men  of  Argyle^  Carrick,  and  the  islanders.     Io 
a  valley  tathe  rear,  said*  to  be  the  westward  of  a  rising 
ground  now  called  GiUes-hUf^  he  placed  the  baggage, 
and  ail  the  useless  attendants  on  his  armyw 
i|  party  of      Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  \»  prevent-^ 
English  ca-iBg  the  English  from  throwing  succours  into  the  castle 
^rydfr.    ^  Stirling;  but  800  horsemen  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  cir<Miit  by  the  low  grounds  tO' 
the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.     The  king,  per- 
ceiving their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver- 
tency, on  which  the  latter  hasted  to  encounter  that 
body.     As  he  advanced^  the  English  wheeled  to  attack 
him.     Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  spears  on  every  side.     At  the  first 
onset  Sir  William  Daynecourt,  an  English  commander 
of  distinguished  vigour,  was  kilkd ;  but  Randolph, 
wlio  had  only  a.  small  party  with  him,  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  and  hi  the  utmost  danger.     Douglas  per- 
ceived his  danger,  and  requested  the  king  toilet  him  go 
to  his.  assistance.     Robert  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
wards consented  with  reluctance^    Douglas  set  out 
without  delay  ;  but  as  he  approached  he  saw  the  Eng- 
Makfaliiog  into  disorder ;  upon  which  he  called.to  lus 
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men  to  stop,  and  not  diminish  the  glory  of  Randolph  fatfuvg 
and  his  men  by  sharing  their  victory.  •  ^ 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  ▼•n-^^*!^ 
guard  of  the  English  appeared.     He  was  meanly  dress- j-,^  ^^^ 
ed,  with  a  crown  above  his  lielmet,  and  a  battle-axe  inkiUcd  in 
his  hand.     Henry  de  Bohun,  an  English  knight,  arm-*>>>8*«<;^ 
ed  cap-a-pee,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.     Rdbert^JJJiJ^ 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  struck  his  antagonist 
so  violently  with  his  battle-»ce,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
cleft  him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  English 
vanguard  retreated  in  confusionv     The  Scottish  gene- 
rals are  said  to- have  blamed  their  king  for  his  rashnesa 
in  thus  encountering  Bohun ;  and  he  himself,  consci- 
ous of  the  justice  of  their  charge,  replied  only,  '<  I 
have  broken  my  good  battle-axe. "  \^ 

On  Monday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  English  Commaai. 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  consisting  of^  ^^ 
archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de]^^ 
Clare  earl  of  Glouoester,  nephew  to  the  English  king, 
and  Humphry  de  Bohun  constable  of  England ;  but  the 
ground  was  so  narrow,  that  the  rest  of  the  army  had  not 
sufficient  room  to  extend  itself;  so  that  it  appeared  to 
the  Scots  as  consisting  of  one  great  compact  body. 
The  main  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  persony 
attended  by  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,, 
and  Sir  Giles  d' Argentine,  two  experienced  command- 
ers. Maurice  abbot  of  Incbafiray,  placing  himself  on 
an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  the  sight  of  the  Scot* 
tish  army.  He  then  passed  along  the  front,-barefooted^ 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhort- 
ed the  Scots  to  fight  for  their  righto  and  liberty.  The 
Scots  fell  down  on  their  knees;  which  being  perceived 
by  Edward,  he  cried  out,  **  They  yield !  See,  they 
implore  mercy. "  "  They  do>  "  answered  Umfraville,. 
one  of  his  eommanders,  *'  tliey  do  implore  merey,  hut 
not  from  us.    On-  that  field  they  will  be  victorious  or 

die."  |97 

As  both  parties  were  violently  exasperated  agains^Tbc  Cttf- 
each  other,  the  engagement  began  with  great  fi>'y»5^1?S'^'^ 
The  king  oip  Scotland^  perceiving  that  his  troops  were<2^ij  Jq^ 
grievously  annoyed  by  me  English  archers,  ordered  Siri3Z4^ 
Robert  Keith  the  marischal,  with  a  few  armed  horse- 
men, to  make  a  curcuit  and  attack  the  ardvers  in  fiank. 
This  was  instantly  accomplished;  and  as  the  weapons- 
of  the  archers  were  useless  in  a  close  encounter,  they 
could  make  very  little  resistance,  wfaiie^  their  flight 
spread  disorder  through  tlie  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advan^  with  the  reserve ;  the  whole* 
English  army  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.;  iov  the  de- 
feat of  the  archers  had  decided  the  victory^  in  favdur  o£ 
the  Scoto.     The  young  and  gallant  earl  of  Gloucester 
atten^ted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which. increased  the  gene- 
ral  confiision.     At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous^ 
attendants  on  the  Scottish  camp,  prompted  by  curiosity 
or  the  desire  of  plunder,  issued  from  their  retirement.^ 
The  En^rlish  mistook  Uiem  for  a  body  of  fresh^  troops 
cominn^  to  the  assistance  of  their  enemies,  andfl^  with, 
precipitation  on  all  sides.     Many  sought  refuge  among 
the  rocks  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  Stirling  castle,  and. 
many  were  drowned  in  this  rivers.     Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d*Argentihe  had  never  quitted  Edward .  during* 
the  action ;  but  now,  seeing  the  battle  irretrievably  lo6t». 
Pembroke  constrained  the  king  to  ^uit  the  field.    D' An*. 
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gentine  reftised  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  yaloor, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland,  According  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  three  mo»t  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Ro- 
bert  Bruce,  and  Giles  d' Argentine.  He  ii  said  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Palestine, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both.  His  valour  now  availed 
him  but  little ;  for  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  Scots 
army,  he  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  Douglas,  with 
60  horsemen,  pursued  Edward  closely.  At  the  Tor- 
wood  he  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was  hasten- 
ing to  the  Englbh  rendezvous  with  twenty  horscuien, 
The  latter  soon  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  vanquishedt 
and  joined  Douglas  in  the  pursuit  of  Edward,  who  fled 
thence  ^^  Linlithgow.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when 
iigUnd  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  ScoU,  and  again 
obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed  him 
with  the  greatest  assiduity ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  efforts,  Edward  got  safe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  protected  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  England. 

Such  was  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
greatest  defeat  which  the  English  ever  sustained  from  the 
Scots.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  no  persons  of  note  were 
slain,  excepting  Sir  William  Vipunt,  and  Sic  Walter 
Ross  the  favourite  of  Edward  Bruce;  and  ao  grievously 
was  Edward  afflicted  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
199       exclaimed,  '*  O  that  this  day's  work  were  undone,  so 
I  of  die  Ross  had  not  died !  '*  On  the  English  side  were  slain  27 
f**^' '"  baronsandbannerets^and  22  taken  prisoners;  of  knights 
there  were  killed  42,  and  60  Uken  prisoners ;  of  es- 
quires there  feH  700 ;  but  the  number  of  the  common 
men  who  were  killed  or  taken  was  never  ascertained. 
The  Welsh  who  had  served  in  the  English  army  were 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered  by  the 
Scottish  peasants.  The  English,  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion :  the  castle  was  surrender^,  and 
the  privy  seal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Scots.  The  spoils  of  the  English  camp  were  immense, 
and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with  the  ransom  of 
many  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  harids.  Robert 
showed  much  generosity  in  hia  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
who/ell  to  his  share.    He  set  at  liberty  Ralph  de  Mon- 
Ihcrmer,  and  Sir  Marniaduke  Twerge,  two  officers  of 
high  rank,  without  ransom  ;  and  by  humane  and  gene* 
rous  officea  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  the  rest..    The 
dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  lord  Clif- 
ford were  sent  to  England,  that  they  might  be  interred 
with  the  usual  solemnity.    There  was  one  Baston,  a 
Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is  said  to  have 
brought  with,  him  in  bis  train  to  be  spectator  of  his 
achievements,  and  to  record  hia  triumphs.  Baston  waa 
made  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Robert  over  the  English.   This  he  did  in  wretched  La- 
tin rhymes ;  which,  however,  procured  his  liberty.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  of  Hereford 
retreated  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  where  he  was  be* 
sieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  soon  obliged  to  surren- 
ders He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  sister,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  king,,  the  young.earl  of  Mar»  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow. 

The  terror  of  the  English  after  the  defeat  of  Ban- 
Bockbum  is  almost  incredible*  Edward  Bruce  and 
Dtouglas  entered  England  on  the  eastern  side^  ravaged 
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Northumberland,  and  laid  the  bishopric  of  DurRam  un- 
der contribution.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond, ' 
laid  Appleby  and  some  other  towns  in  ashes,  and  re-  j„,^^  ^f- 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  summoned  ib^  scou 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  ooncert  means  for  into  Kugy 
the  public  security ;  andappointcd  the  earl  ofPembroke,  l^nd. 
formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,,  to  be  guardian  of 
the  country  between  the  Trent  and  the  Tweed.     Ro- 
bert, however,  sent  embassadors^  to  treat  for  a  peace  ;. 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  elated  with  tlieir  good  for<- 
tune  to  make  concessions,  and  the  English  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands.   The 
ravages  of  war  were  again  renewed :  the  Scots  continup 
ed  their  incursions  into  England,  and  levied  contribu- 
tions in  difi'erent  places.  ^or 

In  1315,  the  English  affiiirs  seemed  a  little  to  revive.  Ex)K-ditioir 
The  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  Hartlepool  i  c>f  lulwunl 
but  they  were  repulsed  from  Carlisle,  and  failed  in  an  f^"^,}*"** 
attempt  on  Berwick^  The  Irislvof  Ulster,  oppressed  by  ab.  1315. 
the  English  government,  implored  the  assistance  of  Ro» 
bert,  and  offered  to  acknowledge,  hia  brother  Edward 
as  their  sovereign  ;.  who  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  on  the  25ih  of  May  1315,  with  6000  men. — 
This  was  an  enterprise  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
Scotland  to  accomplish,,  and  this  could  not  but  be  per- 
ceived by  Roberta     There  were,  however,  motives 
which  induced  him  to  consent.     The  offer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  so  visionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  whose  impetuous  valour  disregarded  diffi. 
culties,  however  great.     It  might  have  been  deemed - 
ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  politic  or 
safe,  to  have  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Iri*h.for  the 
advancement  of  bis  brother,  to  whom  tlie  king  owed 
more  than  he  could  repay.     Besides,  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  seemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the      ^^2- 
Englijkh  (brces»    The  event  proved  unfortunate.     Ed*  Tie  h  dc^- 
ward,  after  performing  and  su£Fering  more  than  could  ^^}^i^  bm<D 
almost  have  been  expected  from  human. nature,  was  ^^^^^ 
at  last  defeated  and  killed  by  the  English,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Irslamd,  N^  42. 

llie  king  himself  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or- 
der to  assist  Ins  brother  in  attempting  the  subjection  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  absence  the  English  had 
madeseverid.attemptsto  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot*      ^q^. 
land.     The  earl  of  Arundel  invaded  the  forest  of  Jed*  Unsurce4!i&^ 
burgh  with  a  numerous  army;  but  being.drawn  into  an^uUttetuptw 
ambuscade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  ^fj^^*^  ^"(S*^ 
Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gascony  and  gover*  gcothuMk- 
Bor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wasted  Tcviotdale ;  but 
while  he  waa' returning  home  loaded  with  spoil,  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Douglis.     By  sea 
the  English  invaded  Scotland,  and  anchored  off.lnvcr* 
keithing  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  they  soon  after 
landed.    Five  himdred  men-,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Fife  and  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  attempt- 
ed to.oppose  their* landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies*.    William  Sinclair  bishop  of ' 
Dunkeld  happened  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  and  having 
by  his  reproaches  obliged  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  oa. 
again  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  English  to  theic 
ships  with  considerable  loss.  For  this  exploit  Robert  con-< 
ferred  the  title  of  theking^bishop  on  Sinclair;  andhe  waa      so^< 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account.  Nvgocia- 

In  1317,  after  King  Robert  had  returned  from  hiajj^™  ^"^^ 
Irish  expedition;  a  bull  was  issued  by  the  pope,  (John  A^^aT?.- 
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Scotland.  XXil.)  Commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng- 
'  V  ' '  land  and  Scotland,  under*  pain  of  excommunication. 
Two  cardinals  were  despatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  his  commands ;  and  they  were  privately  empow- 
ered to  inflict  the  highest  spiritual  censures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  whomsoever  else  they  thought  proper.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  1317)  two  messengers  were 
sent  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals.  The  king  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception  ;  and  aflter  consulting  with  his  ba- 
rons, returned  for  answer,  that  he  very  much  desired  a 
good  and  lasting  peace,  either  by  the  mediation  of 
the  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
epen  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  be  read  in  his  presence,  and  listened  to  them  with 
due  respect*  But  he  would  not  receive  the  sealed  letters 
addressed  to  Robert  Bruce gtwemor  of  Scotlandy  alleging, 
that  there  might  be  many  of  his  barons  whose  names 
were  Robert  Bruce,  and  that  these  barons  might  pro- 
bably have  some  share  in  the  government.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  letters  were  addressed  to  him  as  king  of 
Scotland,  he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promised  immediately  to  assemble 
on  the  occasion.  The  messengers  attempted  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  omission  of  tlie  title  of  King.  *^  The  holy 
church  was  not  wont, "  they  said,  **  during  the  depend- 
ence of  a  controversy,  to  write  or  say  any  thing  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of 
205  either  of  the  contending  parties. "  "  Since,  then,  '*  an- 
Spiritedbe-g^ered  the  king,  "  my  spiritual  father  and  my  holy 
ifloblert  "mother  would  not  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  adversary 
by  bestowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the 
dependence  Of  the  controversy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  cause  by  withdrawing  that  appellation 
from  me.  I  am  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ;  all  my  people  call  me  king ;  and  foreign  princes 
address  me  under  that  title ;  but  it  seems  that  my  pa- 
rents are  partial  to  their  English  son.  Had  you  pre- 
sumed to  present  letters  wi£  such  an  address  to  any 
other  sovereign  prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been 
answered  in  a  harsher  style ;  but  I  reverence  you  as 
the  messengers  of  the  holy  see.  " 

The  messengers,  quite  abashed  with  this  reply,  chan- 
ged the  discourse,  and  requested  the  king  that  he  would 
consent  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities ;  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  he  never  would  consent  while  the 
English  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counsellors,  however,  informed  the  messengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addressefd  to  the  king  of  Scois,  the 
negociations  would  instantly  have  been  opened.  This 
disrespectful  omission  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  English  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  A- 
9D0  vignon. 
A  papal  When  the  messengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of 
truce  pro--  j|,pgg  proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim 
acoSwd"  ^^®  P*P^  ^™^®  ^  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of^ 
fice  they  emplo^  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the 
monastery  of  Mmorites  at  Berwick,  idio  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particulariy  to 
the  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Carabus, 
making  preparations  for  assaulting  Berwick.  Persona) 
access  was  denied  to  the  king ;  but  the  monk,  in  obedt^ 
ence  to  his  masters,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope.    The  king  stent  him  for  answer,  that 


he  would  listen  to  no  bulls,  tSl  he  wasf  treated  ai  king  Seodo^ 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  Berwick,  ^-"v^ 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  answer,  requesled^^. 
either  a  safe-conduct  to  Berwick,  or  permission  to  {MWdnranrLd 
intd  Scotland,  and  deliver  his  letters  to  the  Scottidibjtlitkii^ 
clergy.     Both  were  refused ;  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  loss  of  time.    He  set  out 
for  Berwick ;  but  m  his  way  thither  was  attacsked  by 
robbers,  or  some  who  pretended  to  be  so.    By  them  he 
was  stripped  and  robbed  of  all  his  parchments,  together 
with  his  letters  and  instructions ;  the  robbers  also,  it  is 
said,  tore  the  pope's  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its 
sanctity.  sns 

In  IS  18  King  Robert  proceeded  in  his  enlerpiueBenridc 
against  Berwick,  but  resolved  to  employ  artifice  as  ^^^^^^ 
as  force  in  the  reduction  of  it.  A  dtizeii  of  Beiwicky^^i^^ 
by  name  Spalding,  having  been  Ul  used  by  the  governor,  Sootst . 
meditated  revenge ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  ScottiafaAn.  liis. 
lord,  whose  relation  he  had  married,  oflSsring  on  a  cer- 
tain night  to  betray  the  post  where  he  kept  guard. 
The  nobleman  communicated  this  important  intelligence 
to  the  king.  <«  You  did  well, "  said  Robert,  *'  in  mak- 
ing me  your  confidant ;  for  if  you  had  tokl  this  either 
to  Randolph  or  Doujglas,  you  would  have  offisnded  the 
one  whom  you  did  not  trust :  Bodi  of  them,  however, 
shall  aid  you  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. "  The 
king  then  commanded  him  to  repair  to  a  certain  place 
with  a  body  of  troops ;  to  which  place  he  also  gave 
separate  orders  to  Douglas  and  Randolph  to  repair  at 
the  same  hour,  each  with  a  body  of  troops  muler  his 
command.  The  forces,  thus  cautiously  assembled, 
marched  to  Berwick,  and,  assisted  by  Spalding,  scaled 
the  walls,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  town  in  a 
few  hours.  The  garrison  of  the  castle,  perceiving  that 
the  number  of  Scots  were  but  small,  made  a  desperate 
sally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into  the  castle  from  the 
town ;  but,  af^er  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  de- 
feated and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  va- 
lour of  a  young  knight  named  ;S^  WtOwm  Keith  rf 
Galston.-^ThvA  happened  on  the  28th  of  March  1S18.     ^^ 

King  Robert  no  sooner  heard  of  the  success  of  his«ho  \mA 
forces  agwnst  the  town,  than  he  hastened  to  lay  siege  toEnghnl 
the  castle  of  Berwick.    This  was  soon  obliged  to  capi-^P^ 
tulate ;  after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland,**^***" 
and  took  the  castles  of  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 
In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated 
into  Yorkshire.   In  their  progress  they  burnt  the  towna 
of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough,  and 
Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inh^itants  of  Rippon  to 
redeem  themselves  by  paying  1000  merks :  after  wfaidi 
tliey  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty ;  and,  as  an 
English  historian  expresses  it,  *' driving  thcdr  prisoners 
before  them  like  flocks  of  shecnp. " 

This  year  the  interposition  of  the  pope  was  obtained 
against  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottish 
nation ;  and  the  two  cardinals  residing  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Robert  Bruce  and  his 
adherents,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  messengers 
of  the  holy  see,  and  his  assault  of  Berwick,  after  a  truce     sio 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority. — This  sen-tKbg  Ro- 
tence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though  Robert''^  ^' . 
had  certainly  been  excommunicated  pnce,  if  not  oftener,^^^ 
before.    Messengers  werejBcnt  from  Scotland  to  Rome,tiie  pop^ 
m  order  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  sentence ;  but  Ed- 
ward despatched  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Hugh 
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•^  d^Espencer  the  Elder,  to  coonterACt  this  negociation, 
"^  forming  his  holiness  at  the  same  time  of  certain  ini 
cepted  letters  which'had  been  written  from  Avignon  to 
Scotland ;  upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the  Scots 
residing  at  Avignon,  and  all  of  that  place  who  had  cor- 
responded with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  custody^ 

The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, was  the  defeat  and  death  of  ^dward  Bruce  in 
Ireland;  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Ireland,  N^  42.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
distributed  for  a  public  spectacle  over  Ireland  ;  and  hit 
head  was  presented  to  Edward  by  Jdiu  Lord  Berming- 
ham.the  commander  of  the  English  army;  in  return 
lor  which  service,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
eari  of  Lowth. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  summoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obliged  to  prorogue 
It  on  account  of  the  Scottish  invasion,  and  to  assemble 
an  army  at  York  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  At 
Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
London,  that  every  city  and  town  in  England  should 
furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  men  completely  armed« 
Thus  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  soon  raised  ; 
but,  when  they  assembled  at  York,  their  party  animo- 
sities and  mutual  distrust  rose  te  such  a  height,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  them  back  to  their  habita* 
tions. 

In  1819,  Edward,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
negociations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  resolved  to  make 
aimiliar  attempts  with  other  powers  toihe  prejudice  of 
the  Scottish  nation.     Accordingly  he  requested  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scoto  from  entering 
his  cototry :  but  to  this  request  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  reply :  '<  Flanders  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men ;  I  cannot  prohibit  any  merchants 
I       from  trafficking  thither,  for  such  prohibition  would 
!^     prove  the  ruin  of  my  people.  **    Finding  himself  baf- 
^1^  fled  in  this  attempt,  the  English  monarch  once  more 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  war ;  and  with  this 
119.  view  commanded  his  army  to  assemble  at  Newcastle  up- 
on Tyne,  on  the  24th  of  July  1319:  but  before  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  requested  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  the 
success  of  his  expedition  \  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  effectual,  he  at  the  same  time  demanded  from 
them  a  great  some  of  money  by  way  of  loan. 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readiness,  the  English 
army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  commanded  by 
Walter  the  steward  of  Scotland.  Thb  nobleman  had 
long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  English,  and  had 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  his  power.  The  ene« 
my,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  a  ge- 
neral assault ;  but  were  repulsed  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest.  Their  next  at- 
tempt was  on  the  side  towards  the  river.  At  that  time 
the  walls  of  Berwick  were  of  an  inconsiderable  heisht ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  bring  a  vessel  close  to  them,  from 
whence  the  troops  might  enter  by  a  draw-bridge  let 
down  from  the  mast.  But  the  Scots  annoyed  the  as- 
eailants  so  much,  that  they  could  not  bring  this  vessel 
within  the  proper  distance  ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
it  grounded,and  was  burnt  by  thebesieged. — TheEng- 
^  lish  had  then  recourse  to  a  newly  invented  engine  which . 
f°'  they  called  a  xotv,  hut  for  what  reason  is  unknown. .  In 
^  many  particulars  it  resembled  the  teHudo  arielaria  of. 
the  ancieots. ,  It  appears  to  ha^  been  a.  large  fabdc 
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composed  of  timber,  and  wellroofed,  having  stages  with- 
in it,  and  in  height  surpassing  the  wall  of  the  town.   It  ^ 
was  moved  upon  wheels,  and  served  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  miners  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  armed  men  to  the  storm.     This  machine  was 
counteracted  by  one  constructed  by  John  Crab,  a  Fle- 
mish engineer  in  the  Scots  service.    This  was  a  kind  of 
moveable  crane^  whereby  great  stones  might  be  raised 
on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the  enemy.    The  Eog* 
lish  made  a  general  assault  on  the  quarter  towards  the 
■ea,  as  well  as  on  the  land  side ;  so  that  the  garrison^ 
exhausted  by  continual  fatigue,  could  scaroe  maintain 
tiieir  posts.    The  great  engine  moved  on  to  the  walls; 
and,  though  stones  were  incessantly  discharged  agamst 
it  from  thetsrahe,  their  aifect  was  so  small,  that  all  hope      814 
of  preserving  Berwick  was  lost.     At  length  a  huge  d«>^ra7«A^ 
stone  struct  it  with  such  force,  that  the  beams  gave  ^ij^ 
way,  and  the  Septs  pouring  down  combustibles  upon  itt  ^^^^ 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.     The  English,  however,  still 
continued  the  attack.     The  steward,  with  a  reserve  of 
100 men,  went  from  post  to  post,  relieving  those  who* 
were  woundid  or  unfit  for  combat.   One  soldier  of  the  - 
reserve  only  remained  with  him  when  an  alarm  was 
given,  that  the  English  had  burnt  a  barrier  at  the  port 
called  Si  Maiy*s,  possessed  themselves  of  the  draw^ 
bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.    The  steward  hastened  thi« 
ther,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  tvnlpart,  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  set  open,  and  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy; 
A  desperatecombat  ensued,and  continued  till  the  close 
of  the  day  when  the  Englbh  commanders  wiUidrew- 
their  troops.  STS'' 

Notwithstanding  this  brave  defence,  it^was  evident  ^bo  in- 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  speedy  7?^^°^* 
relief;  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of 
success,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Englifth.    He^ 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  power^l  diversion  in 
Enfflattd,  in  order  to  oblise  Edward  to  abandon  tha 
un&rtaking.     By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en- 
.  tered  England  by  the  western  marches.    Thev  had  con- 
certed a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  queen  or  Enffland< 
from  her  residence  near  York ;  but  being  dbappointed- 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  waste  York-shire,    llie  arch- 
bishop of  York  hastily  collected  a«  numerous  body  of  ' 
commons  and  ecclesiastics,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mitton,  liear  Boroughbridge,  in  the  north      sie 
riding  of  York-shire.    The  English  were  routed ;  3000 1^«  Sng-* 
were  lei^  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part  of  those  who  Iff' ^^^"^^^ 
fled  perished  in  the  river  Swale.    In  this  acUon  SO»^ge  of 
ecclesiastics  lost  their  lives.  The  news  of  this  success-  Berwick 
fttl  inroad  alarmed  the  besiegers  of  Berwick.     The"^»«d. 
barons  whose  estates  lay  to  the  southward  remote  from 
the  Scotish  depredations  were  eager  for  continuing  the 
siege.    But  they  were  opposed  by  those  of  the  north j 
who  were  no  less  eager  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and ' 
return  to  the  defenceof  their  own  country.    With  them 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  concurred  ia  opinion ;  and  under- 
standing that  his  favourite  manor  of  Fontefract  was  ex«L 
posed  lo  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  departed  with  all  hiv 
adherents.   Edward,  on  this,  drew  off  the  remainder  of  f 
his  army,  and. attempted  to  intercept  Randolph  and 
Douglas ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  returned  in  safety , 
to  Scotland.    - 

The,  unsuccessful  event  of  this  last  attempt  induced 
Edward  seriously  to  think  of  peace ;  and  accordingly  a 
truce  between  the  two  nations  waaxoncluded  on  the 
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Scotlgnd,  gi  gt  of  December  1 51 9  *,  wliicli  interval  of  tranquillity 
Ilii— j,-^_j  jj^g  Scots  made  use  of  in  addi'easing  a  manifesto  to  the 
pope  in  justification  of  their  cause.     This  was  drawn 
up  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  considerable 
•Iteration  in  the  councils  of  Home*    The  pope,  foresee* 
ing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  submissions^ 
ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  best 
manner  he  could*     A  negociation  was  accordingly  set 
on  foot,  which  soon  terminated  inelFectually ;  tlie  truce 
(2117       was  not  renewed,  and  on  IS22  «  mutual  invasion  took 
iBngtand  a^  place.     The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancashire  by  the 
:gun  invad-  western  marches ;  and,  after  plundering  the  country, 
"^IJy  *^*H  '^turned  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty ;  while  Ed* 
Scotiiindby^'^^^  made  great  preparations  for  an  expedition  into 
the  £ng.    Scotland,  which  took  place  in  August  the  same  year. 
In  tliis,  however,  he  was  not  attended  with  success. 
Robert  had  caused  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  effects  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Mcrse :  fixing  his  camp  at  Culross,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  frith  of  Forth.    His  orders  for  removing  the 
cattle  were  so  punctually  obeyed,  that  according  to 
common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tranent  in  East 
Lothian.   Edward,  however,  stiU  proceeded,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without  any  hopes  of 
subduing  the  kingdom.     His  provisions  being  consum* 
ed,  many  of  his  soldiers  perished  for  want ;  and  he  was 
obliged  at  last  to  retire  without  having  seen  an  enemy. 
On  their  return,  his  soldiers  burnt  the  abbeys  of  Hoiy« 
iioody  Melfoss,  Dryburgh,  &c.  killed  many  of  the  monk^, 
and  coramited  many  sacrilege^:  but  when  they  return- 
ed to  tlieir  own  country,  and  began  again  to  enjoy  a 
plentiful  living,  they  indulged  themselves  in  such  ex* 
cesses  as  were  productive  of  mortal  diseases ;  insomuch 
^rrarpnrt  that,  according  te  an  English  historian,  almtist  one  half ' 
^oTEdwartrsof  the  great  army  which  Edward  had  brought  from 
anny  de-    England  wiili  him,  were  destroyed  either  by  Ivunger  or 
^""y"^^      gluttony. 

No  sooner  were  the  English  retired  than  they  were 
pursued  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Norliaro.     Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  Uilandin  York- 
shiie,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageously  posted  in 
the  neighbourhood.     The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  said,  by 
some  traitors  about  the  king's  person,  attemped  to  sur- 
prise him ;  and  it  was  widi  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
he  made  his  escape  to  York,  abandoning  all  bis  baggage 
and  treasure  to  the  enemy.    The  English  camp  was 
supposed  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  pass ;  but 
Douj^las  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  present* 
S]<)       ed  h  imsel  fas  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  service  under 
*Tlie  Fiig-  his  friend  Douglas.    The  Highlanders  and  men  of  the 
K*b  defeat- j^jgg  cJinj^ed  the  precipice  on  which  the  English  camp 
veirout  of"  stood,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  loss, 
their  camp.  Tlic  Soots  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York, 
wasted  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned 
home  unmolested. 

Edward,  disheartened  by  repeated  losses,  agreed  to  a 

cessation  of  arras  "  with  tbe^nen  of  Scotland  whQ  were 

engaged  in  war  with  him. "     But  the  king  of  Scotland 

220       would  not  consent  to  kin  that  form ;  however,  he  gave 

A  truce     Jiig  consent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to 

concluded  ^y^igj,  Edward  now  made  no  objection.     This  treaty 

EigUnd    was  concluded  <«•  the  SOth  of  March  1323,  and  was 

•nd  Scot-    to  endure  until  the  1 2Ui  of  June  1 336.    It  was  agreed, 

^"^  that  during  the  continuance  of  it|  no  new  fortresses 
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should  be  erected  in  Cumberland,  to  the  nortb  of  the  SeodtaA. 
Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  or^*  ■»■'■■ 
Dumfries;  and  by  a  very  singular  article  it  was  provid- 
ed, that  **  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might  pro- 
cure absolution  from  the  pope ;  but  in  case  there  was 
DO  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  should  revive. " 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the  style  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  7th  June  1S23. 

The  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
hng^  which  had  been  so  long  denied  him ;  and  this, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  was  at  last  obuined. 
This  year  ft  son  was  bom  to  the  king  of  Scotland  at      ^1 
Dunfermline,  and  named  David.    T^e  court-poets  of  ^^^.^ 
the  time  foretdd,  that  this  infant  would  one  day  rival  i^twL 
his  father's  fame«  and  prove  victorious  over  the  £ng»      2^2 
lish.    But  scarcely  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the  Edwud 
world,  when  a  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance.  ^^^  ^ 
John  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long  l^^^^J^ 
been  dead ;  but  left  a  son  named  Edward,  heir  of  hisat  the  coni 
pretensions  to  the  crown.    The  young  prince  had  xe^<^^-^ 
sided  on  his  paternal  estate  in  Normandy,  neglected  and  |f "^.m. 
forgotten  %  but  in  1324  he  was  called  to  tlie  court  of   '^ 
England,  for  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  setting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  case  his  fathec, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  should  die  in  a  short  time. 
The  negociations  for  peace,  however,  still  went  on ; 
but  the  commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  made 
little  progress,  by  reason  of  demands  for  feudal  scve* 
rcignty  still  made  by  the  Englinh.     The  reconciliation 
with  the  church  was  also  broken  off,  by  reason  of  the 
Scots  keeping  possefsion  of  Berwick.     Tliis  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce ;  and  Robert  thought 
proper  still  to  lie  under  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion rather  than  to  part  with  such  an  important  for- 
tress. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Eduard  If.  was 
deposed,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  III.  then 
in  his  15th  yenr.     lie  renewed  the  negociations  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  which  his  father  had  made  ; 
but  hearing  that  the  Scots  had  resolved  to  invade  Eng- 
land if  a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  he  sum- 
moned his  batons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcastle, 
and  fortified  York — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to  dis-      ^os 
regard  the  truce ;  however,  it  is  certain,  that  on  the  Douglas 
I5th  of  June  1S27»  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded  and  RtD- 
England  by  the  western  marches,  with  an  army  of  ^^i^  ^"* 
20,000  horsemen.     Against  them  Edward  III.  led  an^J^^"** 
army,  consisting,  xit  the  lowest  calculation,  of  30,000  Aa.  1587. 
men,  who  assembled  at  Durham  on  the  ISih  of  July. 
The  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  burniug 
and  destroying  every  tiling  as  they  went  alons: ;  and  on 
the  Idth  of  the  same  month,  the  Englibh  discovered 
them  by  the  smoke  and  flames  which  marked  their 
progress.    They  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle      sst 
towards  the  quarter  where  the  smoke  was  perceived  ;  Edw.  UL 
but,  meeting  with  no  enemy  for  two  days,  they  con-  "w*^^ 
eluded  tlMt  the  ScoU  had  retired.     Disen  cumber  ing  ^^^ 
themselves  then  of  their  heavy  baggage,  they  resolved 
by  a  forced  march  to  reach  the  river  Tyne,  and«  by 
posting  themselves  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  to 
mtercept  the  Scots  00  their  return.    On  the  'iOth  of  Ju- 
ly, the  cavalry  having  jeft  the  infantry  behind^  crossed 
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U»l  die  titer  at  lAatdon  :  bat  before  tlie  rest  of  -the  army 
r**-^  could  come  up,  the  river  was  so  swelled  by  sudden  rains, 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  forded ;  and  tlius  the  troops 
remained  divided  for  several  days,  without  any  acconi« 
Hiodation  for  quarters*  and  in  the  greatest  want  of  pro- 
visions  and  forage.  Tlie  soldiers  now  began  to  mur* 
»5  mur ;  and  it  was  resolved  again  to  proceed  southwards, 
liged  The  king  proclaimed  a  reward  of  lands,  to  the  valuie  of 
^^  ^  lOOL  yearly  for  life,  to  the  person  who  should  first  dis- 
wimr  ^^^^^  ^^®  enemy  "  on  dry  ground,  where  th^  might 
,  they  be  attacked  ; "  and  many  knights  and  esquires  swam  a« 
cross  the  river  on  this  strange  errand.  The  army  con« 
tinned  its  march  for  three  days  without  any  news  of  the 
Scots ;  bat  on  thefoerth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them 
were  brot^ht  by  an  esquire,  Thomas  Rokesby :  who  re- 
ported,  that  '<  the  Scots  had  made  him  prisoner ;  but 
that  their  leaders,  understanding  his  business,  had  set 
him  at  liberty ;  saying,  that  they  had  remained  for  eight 
days  on  the  same  ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motions  of 
the  English  as  the  Engli^  were  of  theirs,  and  that  they 
were  desirous  and  ready  to  combat. "  >Vith  this  man 
for  their  guide,  the  English  soob  -came  in  view  of  the 
Scots.  They  ivere  advantageously  posted  on  a  rising 
ground,  having  the  river  Were  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
secured  by  rocks  and  •precipices.  The  English  dis« 
mounted  and  advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from 
their  strong  post ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  then  sent  a 
herald  to  Randolph  and  Douglas,  with  a  message  in  the 
style  of  chivalry  :  "  Either,  '*  savs  he,  '*  suffer  me  to 
pass  the  river,  and  leave  me  room  ror  ranging  my  forces ; 
or  do  you  pass  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to 
range  yours  ^  And  thus  shall  we  fight  on  equal  terms. " 
To  Uiis  the  Scottish  commanders  answered,  *'  We  will 
do  neither.  On  our  road  hither  we  have  burnt  and 
spoiled  the  country ;  and  here  we  are  fixed  while  to  us 
it  seems  good ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  ofiended, 
let  him  come  over  and  chastise  us. " 

The  armies  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for  two 
days ;  after  which  the  English,  understanding  that  their 
enemies  were  distressed  for  provisions,  resolved  to  main- 
tain a  close  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Next  day,  luywever,  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Scots  had  secretly  decamped,  and  taken  post  two  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  still  stronger,  and  of  more  difficult 
access,  amidst  a  great  wood.    The  English  encamped 
mte  opposite  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.     At  midnight 
pt  of  Douglas  undertook  a  most  desperate  enterprise,  resem- 
rUs  to  bling  those  of  the  ancient  heroes.    With  200  horaemea 
^  ^he  approached  the  English  camp,  and  entered  it  under 
*^^^  t^eguiseofachicfcommander  calling  the  rounds.  Hav- 
ing thus  eluded  the  centinels,  he  passed  on  to  the  royal 
Quarters,  overthrew  every  thing  that  opposed  him,  and 
mriously  assaulted  the  king's  tent.    The  domestics  of 
Edward  desperately  defended  their  master ;  and  his  chap* 
lain,  witli  nuiny  otliers  of  his  household,  were  slain. 
The  kingbimself,  however,  escaped;  and  Douglas,  dis- 
appointed of  his  prcVf  ruslied  through  the  enemy,  and 
effected  a  retreat  with  inconsiderable  loss. — Tlie  follow- 
ing day,  the  English  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  or* 
den  had  been  issued  in  the  Scotti:$h  camp  for  all  men 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  that  evening  to  follow 
the  banner  of  Douglas :  on  which,  apprehending  an  at- 
tack in  the  night,  they  prepared  for  battle,  lighting 
l^eat  fires,  and  keeping  a  strict  watch;  but  in  the  morn- 
Jjjg,  they  were  iufonn^d  by  two  trumpeters  whom  thev 
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had  taken  prisoners,  that  t^e  Scots  had  decamped  be-  Scotland. 
fore  midnight,  and  were  returning  to  their  own  coun-        »     ^ 
try.     This  report  could  scarcely  be  credited,  a^diho^J^g^^^ 
army  remained  for  some  hours  in  order  of  battle  ;  butdecamp, 
at  length  some  scouts  having  crossed  the  river,  retum->«nd  return 
ed  with  certain  intelligence  that  the  Scottish  camp  was*^  their 
totally  deserted :  which  when  the  young  king  of  Eng-JJ^  *°***' 
land  was  certainly  informed  of,  he  is  said  to  Imve  burst 
into  tears.     Every  preparation  had  been  made  by  him 
for  opposing  an  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been 
procured  at  a  most  enormous  expense  at  Hainault. 
These  auxih'aries  consisted  of  heavy-armed  cavalry ;  and 
they  were  now  so  much  worn  out,  tliat  they  could  scarce- 
ly move.     Their  horses  were  all  dead,  or  had  become 
unserviceable,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks  ;  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  procure  horses  to  convey  them^ 
selves  to  the  south  of  England.    Edward  having  rested 
at  Durham  for  some  days,  marched  to  York,  where  he 
disbanded  his  army.    Barbour,  a^cots  historian,  relates^ 
that  there  was  a  morass  in  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  campy 
which  he  calls  the  two^mUe  morass  ;  that  the  Scots  made 
a  way  over  it  with  brushwood,  removing  it  as  they  went 
alon^,  that  the  English  might  not  pursue  them  by  the 
same  way.     The  English  histories  are  filled  with  de<* 
scriptions  of  the  strange  appcaran(:e  of  the  deserted 
camp  of  the  Scots.   They  found  there  a  namber  of  skins 
stretched  between  stakes,  which  served  for  kettles  to 
boil  their  meat ;  and  for  bread,  each  soldier  carried  »- 
long  with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of  which  he  made 
cakes,  toasting  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  their  armour. 

On  the  return  6f  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  his  army  against  the  eastern  boiderB,  and  besiee- 
ed  the  castle  of  Norham.  But  in  1328,  Edward, 
wearied  out  with  continual  losses  and  disappointments, 
consented  to  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  king-  ^^ 
doms  on  the  following  conditions.  1.  The  stone  on  xbetrcafv 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  sit  at  the  rime^f  North- 
of  their  coronation  shall  be  restored  to  the  Scots..  2.The*'"i»*o;^ 
king  of  England  engages  to  employ  his  good  offices  at^"'  ^*'^' 
the  papal  coiu-t  for  obtaining  a  revocation  of  all  sphr- 
tual  processes  depending  before  the  holy  see  against  the 
king  of  Scots,  or  against  his  kingdom  or  subjects.  3.  For 
these  causes,  and  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  the  ra- 
vages committed  in  England  by  the  Scots,  the  kiBg^if 
Scots  shall  pay  30,000  merks  to  tlie  king  of  England^ 
4.  Restitution  shall  be  made  of  the  possessions  belongs 
ing  to  ecclesiastics  in  either  kingdom,  whereof  they  may 
have  been  deprived  during  the  war.  5«  But  there  shall 
not  be  any  restitution  made  of  inheritances  which  have 
Allien  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  or  of  tha 
king  of  Scots,  by  reason  of  the  war  between  tlie  two 
nations,  or  through  the  forfeiture  of  formef.^ossessors. 
6.  Johanna,  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  shall  be  giv» 
en  in  marriage  to  David,  the  son  a^  heir  to  the  king 
of  Scots.  7«  The  king  of  Scots  shall  provide  the  prin* 
cess  Johanna  in  a  jointure  of  2000/.  yearly,  secured  on 
lands  and  rents,  according  to  a  reasonable  estimation. 
8.  If  either  of  the  parties  shall  fail  in  performingthese 
conditions,  he  shall  pay  2000  pounds  of  silver  to  the 
papal  treasury.  The  marriage  of  the  infant  prince  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  July  1328.  so<| 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruee,  un-King^Ro. 
questionably  the  greatest  jof  all  stlie  Scottish  roonarchs.'**'*  «*»«^ 
His  deatli  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  exces*^^  ^^^ 
t    4  K  '  r  -^    sive      I 
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Scotland,  give  fatigues  of  niflitary  scrvjce  $  and  his  disease,  called 
^'  w  -'  by  the  historians  of  those  tines  a  leprosy,  was  probably 
an  inveterate  scurvy,  occasioned  by  his  way  of  living. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  married  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of  Marr ;  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  named  Margery,  married  to  Walter 
the  steward  of  Scotland;  whose  husband  died  in  1326. 
The  second  wife  of  Robert  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster.  By  her  he  had  a 
fion,  David  H. ;  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  married 
to  William  earl  of  Sutherland ;  another,  named  Matil- 
da, married  to  an  esquire  named  Thomas  Isaac ;  and 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Walter  Oliphant  of  Gask. 
He  had  also  a  natural  son  named  Robert. 

That  King  Robert  I.  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know- 
250      ledge  of  the  military  art,  must  be  evident  from  many 
a  consp?ri^  particulars  already  rel  ated.  The  only  questionable  part 
cy  against  of  his  character  is  his  severe  punishment  of  a  conspiracy . 
him.  formed  against  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation  of 

which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im- 
portant matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now.-^The  chief 
of  the  conspirators  were  William  de  Soulis,  whose  an- 
cestor had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland; 
the  countess  of  Strathern,  and  some  other  persons  of 
high  rank.  The  countess  discovered  the  plot ;  after 
which  Soulis  confessed  the  whole,  and  was  punished 
with  perpetual  imprisonment ;  as  well  as  the  countess, 
notwithstanding  her  having  made  the  discovery.  Gil- 
bert de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  esquire,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors  :  but  the  person  roost  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  styled  thejiower  qfchivaliy. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  king,  and  served  with  great  re- 
putation against  the  Saracens.  Tohim  the  conspirators, 
af^er  having  exacted  an  oath  of  secrecy,  revealed  their 
designs.  He  condemned  their  undertaking,  and  refused 
to  share  b  it ;  but  did  not  discover  it,  on  accoant  of 
^the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  concealment  he 
was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  and  executed,  with- 
out regard  to  his  personal  merit  or  his  relationship  to 
the  king.  The  conspirators  were  tried  before  the  par* 
Hament  at  Scone  in  1320 ;  and  this  session,  in  which  so 
much  blood  was  shed,  waslong  remembered  by  the  peo- 
ple under  tlie  name  of  the  black  parliament  Whether 
there  was  any  thing  real  in  this  conspiracy,  or  whether 
the  king  only  made  use  of  this  pretence  to  rid  himself 
of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  him,  cannot  now  be 
291  known  with  certainty. 
Gotland  t  '^^®  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  is  distinguished  by  great 
^edeaUi  e£Forts,  and  occasioned  consifierable  changes  both  in 
^Robcrtl.  property  and  in  power,  though  it  is  treated  by  historians 
rather  as  a  period  of  romantic  adventures,  than  as  an 
age  of  uncommon  revolutions.  However  few  and  un- 
important were  his  first  supporters  when  he  set  outfor 
Scone,  he  was  crowned  with  the  applause  of  an  indig- 
nant people.  His  successes,  when  he  began  to  try  his 
skill  and  valour  againstsuch  gallant  soldiers  as  the  Eng- 
lish, were  not  equal  either  to  his  views  or  his  expecta- 
tions. It  was  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  that  decided 
the  fate  of  Bruce»  and  secured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land.. Af^er  many  conflicts  of  various  success,  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  regal 
title  of  Bruce  apd  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  na» 
tioov 


The  revolu^on  that  toolc  place  when  the  Saxon  race  8e 
of  kings  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  was  scarcely  ^— 
greater  than  the  changes  which  happened  under  the 
great  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  families  in  North  Britain  fell  before  the 
fortune  of  Bruce,  and  forfeited  theiralltohb  offended 
laws.  Many  subordinate  barons,  who  owed  fealty  to 
those  unfortunate  families,  rose  on  their  ruined  estates, 
and  thus  ceased  to  be  vassals  lo  superior  lords.  -  Someof 
the  greatest  offices,  which  had  been  hereditary  in  those 
eminent  houses,  passed^ with  largeposaessiona,  into  new 
families,  and  raised  them  to  unwonted  greatness.  It  is 
not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  when  we  assert,  that  one 
half  of  the  fqrfeited  lands  of  Scotland  were  conferred 
on  new  proprietors,  who  gave  a  different  cast  to  the  po- 
pulation of  a  mixed  people.  It  was  the  fault  of  Bruce, 
that  he  sometimes  sacrihced  his  policy  to  his  gratitude; 
but,  much  as  the  gratitude  or  munificence  of  that  great 
prince  bestowed  on  those  who  had  fought  by  hb  side  in 
many  a  conflict,  he  attempted  not  to  deprive  those  who 
were  bnoxious  to  lawof  their  possessions.  Yet  we  have 
been  told,  that,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  his  nobles,  he  summoned  them  to  show  by  what  right 
they  held  their  lands;  and  that,  in  reply  to  this  iuquiiy, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  exclaimed,  **  By  these  we 
acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these  we  will  defend 
them."  This  brilliant  passage,  which  haa  made  sucha 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  those  times,  and  hss 
been  brought  forward  by  the  rhetoricians  of  the  present 
day  as  a  beautiful  instance  of.  the  e£bct  ef  passion  in  in- 
verting the  usual  order  of  words,  appears  to  have  little 
foundation  in  historic  truth.  We  have  no  example  of 
any  man  in  Scotland  claiming  lands  by  right  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Bruce  and  his  son  Da- 
vid, there  was  no  other  right  to  lands,  exc^t  ancient 
possession,  or  the  grant  of  the  king.  *  **Cb^ 

As  the  accession  of  Robert  Bruce  forms  a  new  and  f^ 
brilliant  era  in  the  history>of  Scothuid,  it  may  be  proper,  |J2l? 
before  we  proceed  in  our  narration,  to  uke  a  general 
view  of  the  state  of  manners  in  North  Britain  durii^ 
the  interval  that  elapsed  from  the  1 1th  to  the  14th 
century.  In  this  inquiry,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  Gaelic  and  English  inhabitanta  of  Scot- 
land. The  former  were  the  most  numerous  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  The  government  was  administer- 
ed by  Scoto-Saxon  kings,  on  Anglo-Norman  priocipleii 
with  the  assistance  of  Anglo-Saxon  barons.  To  these 
sources  must  be  traced  the  maxims  of  the  governors  and 
the  customs  of  the  governed.  Chivalry,  with  its  notions 
and  pursuits,  was  no  sooner  introduced  mto  England  by 
the  Normans,  than  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scoto-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  Before  the  reign  of  Mal« 
colm  IV.  it  had  become  a  sort  of  maxim,  that  a  prince 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  king  before  he  badre-^ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander  III.  this  maxim  was  so  fully  establish* 
ed,  that  it  was  deemed  unfit,  or  perhaps  unlawful,  to 
crown  their  sovereign  before  he  had  been  knighted. 
The  barons,  in  this  respect,  fdlowed  the  example  of 
their  sovereigns,  by  seeking  knighthood^  at  the  perfl  of 
life,  through  many  a  bloody  field.  Thus  chivsliy,. 
which  had  been  unknown  in  Celtic  Scotland,  wasfbliy 
established  before  the  time  of  Robert  Bmce ;  andsi^ 
morial  bearings  were  universally  worn  by  the  nobility. 
Se&re  tb^  conclusion  of  this  period,  the  Scottish  bi^ 
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B&  ishops  quartered  the  amis  of  their  fiunilies,  with  the 
■^-^  badges  of  their  sees ;  but  the  establishment  of  lieralds, 
with  a  iord-lyon  at  their  head,  is  of  a  much  more  mo- 
dem  date. 

The  mode  of  living,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  of  the 
ordmary  classes  of  people,  both  in  South  and  North 
Britain,  were  nearly  the  same,  as  they  were  of  the  same 
extraction.  The  manners  of  the  nobles  were  warlike, 
and  their  diversions  were  analogous  to  their  manners. 
Of  these,  tournaments  were  the  most  splendid  ;  hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  the  most  frequent  amusements.  The 
kings  were  the  great  hunters,  in  imitation  of  the  Nor- 
man sovereigns  of  England ;  4ind  they  had  in  every 
county  a  vast  forost,  with  a  castle  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  favourite  sport.  Attached  to  every  forest  there 
was  a  forester,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
game.  The  bishops  and  barons  had  also  their  foresters^ 
with  similar  powers.  The  king  had  his  falconer ;  an 
office  which,  like  that  of  steward  and  some  others, 

Sve  a  surname  to  one  of  the  principal  families  of 
otland. 

Of  the  domestic  pastimes  of  those  rustic  age^,  there 
are  but  few  notices.  When  David  led  his  army  to  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (see  N®  99.),  his  varied  people 
were  amused  by  gestures,  dancings,  and  buffoons.  The 
amusements  of  the  same  classes  of  people,  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  were  pretty  much  the  same  during  those 
congenial  ages.  As  the  English  kings  had  their  min- 
strels, so  the  Scottish  kings  had  their  harpers  and  their 
trumpeters. 

The  education  of  such  a  people  was  simihir  to  their 
manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  public 
schools  seem  tq  have  existed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
North  Britain.  The  monks,  who  were  ambitious  of 
engrossing  the  education  of  the  youth,  obtained  grants 
of  the  principal  seminaries ;  and  the  children  of  the 
most  honourable  parents  were  educated  in  the  mona- 
steries. The  abbots  had  sufficient  liberality  to  encou- 
rage the  studies  of  the  monks,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  becoming  the  instructors  of  youth. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  speech  of  the  in- 
habitants derived  a  tinge  from  that  of  their  masters,  who 
were  not  always  natives  of  North  Britain.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  period,  the  universal  hmguage  of 
Scotland,  if  we  except  the  district  of  Lothian,  was  Gae- 
lic ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  language 
was  considerably  changed,  especially  in  the  southern 
districts,  where  it  was  much  the  same  as  that  spoken 
in  South  Britain  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 

The  manners  which  were  most  remarkable,  and  at« 
tended  with  the  niost  lastmg  effiscts,  were  produced  by 
that  religious  zeal  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Ail  were  active 
to  endow  or  to  enrich  a  monastery,  according  to  their 
circumstances ;  and  many  persons  of  rank  were  studious 
to  be  received  into  the  fraternity  of  &ome  ecclesiastical 
community.  It  was  thought  an  object  of  great  conse- 
quence to  be  buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  some 
religious  house ;  and,  to  obtain  this  end,  many  huids 
and  other  property  were  bestowed  upon  the  monks. 
Every  monastery  had  its  roll  o£  benefactors,  and  many 
a  heart  beat  with  desire  to  be  added  to  the  sacred  list. 
FeastBwere  made,  and  masses  said,  for  the  souls  of  those 
persons  who  had  made  the  largest  donations  to  the 
monks;  and  particular  monks  were  sometimes  nuuntain- 


ed  tb  pray  fof  the  soul  of  the  giver.  The  same  encrge^  Scotland. 
tic  principle,  which  induced  the  people  of  that  religious "-    * 
age  to  build  chapels  and  erect  churches,  prompted  them 
to  found  magnificent  cathedrals,  and  to  delight  in  the  - 
parade  of  splendid  worship.     The  age  was  warlike  as 
well  as  religious.    The  dignified  clergy  did  not  scruple 
to  put  on  armour  with  their  cassocks.  The  bishop&and 
abbots,  as  well  as  the  barons,  had  their  esquires  and 
armour-bearers,  whom  they  rewarded  with  lands. 

In  the  wars  of  these  times,  defensive  armour  was  not 
commonly  worn  by  the  Scottish  soldiers.  The  people 
retained  the  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  only 
defence  was  a  buckler  or  target  of  leather.  Their  chief 
offensive  weapons  were,  a  spear  of  enormous  length, 
and  swords  of  unskilful  workmanship.  Their  men-at- 
arms,  or  cavalry,  were  accoutred  like  the  same  class  of 
soldiers  in  England,  as  they  were  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen.  ^52 

After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  administration  was  as-  lUndolph 
sumed  by  Randolph,  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  in  appointed 
1  SI 8,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent  in  case  of  the  «««"*• 
king's  deadi.   In  his  new  character  he  behaved  himself 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner ;  and  by  impartially  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  station,  and  rigidly  admini- 
stering justice,  he  secured  the  public  tranquillity  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.    A  severe  exercise  of  justice  was 
now  rendered  indispensable.    During  a  long  course  of 
war,  the  common  people  had  been  accustomed  to  plun- 
der and  bloodshed ;  and  having  now  no  English  ene- 
mies to  employ  them,  they  robbed  and  muHered  one      233 
another.     The  methods  by  which  Randolph  repressed  His  exccl- 
these  crimes  were  much  the  same  with  those  which  have  '^."^  ^J^^" 
been  adopted  in  Utter  times ;  for  he  made  the  counties  °^^*^^^^ 
liable  for  the  several  robberies  comofiitted  within  their 
bounds.     He  even  ordered  the  farmers  and  labourers 
not  to  house  the  tools  employed  by  them  in  agriculture 
during  the  ni^ht-time,  that  the  sheriff's  officers  might 
be  the  more  vigilant  in  securing  them.   He  gave  orders 
for  severely  punishing  all  vagabonds,  and  obliged  them 
to  work  for  their  livelihood ;  making  proclamation,  that 
no  man  should  be  admitted  into  a  town  or  borough  who 
could  not  earn  his  bread  by  his  labour.  These  regula- 
tions were  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects.    A 
fellow  who  had  secreted  his  own  plough-irons,  pretend- 
ing that  they  were  stolen,  being  detected  by  the  sheriff's 
officers,  was  instantly  hanged.     A  certain  man  having 
killed  a  priest,  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  absolution 
from  the  pope ;  after  which  he  boldly  returned  to  Scot* 
land.     Randolph  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  and,  on  his 
conviction,  to  be  executed :  *<  Because, "  said  he,  *'  al- 
though the  pope  may  grant  absolution  from  the  spiritual 
consequences  of  sin,  he  cannot  screen  offenders  from 
civil  punishment. "  '  ^34 

King  Robert,  just  before  his  death,  had  desired  that  Douglas 
his  heart  might  be  deposited  in  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  s^tji  out  for 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  commander  j'^^  ^^^?| 
Douglas  was  employed,  who  set  sail  in  June  18S0  with  King  Ro-* 
a  numerous  andspiendid  retinue.  Heanchored  off  Sluys  bert*shcnrt. 
in  Flanders,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Low  Countries,  ^^  ^^^^ 
where  he  expected  to  find  companions  in  his  pilgri- 
mage ;  but  learning  that  Alphonso  XI.  the  young  king 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Osyran 
the  Moor,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  fighting 
against  the  enemies  of  Christianity.     He  met  with  an 
honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  readily 
4  K  2  obtain^_ 
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obtained  leave  taenter  ihto  \vTiai  was  thought  the  coniT 
mon  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Spaniards  first  came  in 
f:ight  of  the  enemy  near  Theba,  a  castle  on  tbe  fron«- 
tiers  of  Andalusia*  towards  tlie  kingdom  o€.  Granad& 
I'he  Moors  were  defeated ;.  but  Doi^as  giving  way  to 
his  impetuoua^valour^  pursued  the  enemy  too  eagerly, 
and  throwing  among  them  the  casket  which  contained 
the  heart  of  his  soverei^,  cried  out^  "  Now  pass  tliou 
onward  as  thou  wen  wont ;  Douglas  will  follow  thee 
or  die. "  The  fugitives  rallied  and  surrounded  Doug- 
las ;  who,  witba  few  of  his  followers,  were  killed  in  at- 
tempting to  rescue  Sir  Walter  St  Clair  of  Roslin*  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  interred  in 
the  church  of  Douglas.  His  countrymen  perpetuated 
his  memory  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  epithet  of  the 
good  Sir  James  Douglas,  He  was  one  of  tbe  greatest 
commanders  of  the  age;  and  is^said  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  70  battles,  57  of  which  he  gained,  and  was 
defeated  in  IS. — Of  him  it  i»  reported,  that  meeting 
with  an  officer  at  the  court  of  AJpbonso,  who  had  his 
face  quite  disfigured  with  scars,  the  latter  said  to  hi.n, 
'*  It  astonishes  mc,  that  you,  who  are  said. to  have  seen 
so  much  service,  should  have  no- marks  of  wounds  on 
your  face. "  *^  Thank  heaven,  "  answered  Douglasy 
*<  I  had  always  an  arm  to  protect  my  faee. " 

In  1331,  Edward  Baliol  began,  to  renew  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the  same  time 
that  David  II.  and  his  consort  Johanna  were  crowned 
at.  Scone ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  24th 
of  November.  Some  historians  relate,  that  he  was  ex- 
cited to  this  attempt  by  one  Twynham  Lowrison,  a 
person  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  account  of  his  having  way-laid  the  official,  beaten 
bim,  and  extorted  a  sum  q£  money  from  him.  But 
however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  year  dif- 
ferences began  to  arise  with  England,  on  the  following 
account.    It  had,  been  provided  by  an  article  of  tbe 


treaty  of  NortlMinptbn,  that  "  Tliomas  Lord  Wake  of  Sonbiidt 
Ledely  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  ofBuchan^  and^-**>r^ 
Henry  de  Percy,  should  be  restored  to  their  estates, 
of  which  tlie  king  of  Scots,  by  reason  of  the  war  be? 
tween  the  two  nations,  had  taken  possession.  "  This 
article  had  been  executed  with  respect  to  Percy,  but 
not  to  the  other  two ;  and  thougli  Edward  had  repeat- 
edly complained  of  tlua  neglect,  he  could  not  obtain 
any  satisfaction.,  (g) 

The  disinherited  barons  now  vesolved  to  iiwade  Scot-» 
land,  though  their  force  consiated  of  namorettoa  3000 
infantry,  and  400  men  at  arms.    Edward  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  usual  way,. as  he 
himself  did  not  yet  choose  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarreL    For  tliis  reason  they  were  obliged  to  take 
lapping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Rtn^nskare^  Aa- 
vensfmr,  ot  Ravensburghp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Randolph,  having:  intelligence  of  the  English  prepara- 
tions, had  marched  an  army  tathe  frontiers  of  East  Lo- 
thian ;  but,  being  ailerwai^  informed..of  the  naval  ar- 
mament, he  marched  northwards ;  but  died  at  Mussel- 
burgh, sixwrailes  east  of  Edioburghy  on  the  SOtliof  July      257 
1332.    Witl)  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland.     Tho  Randoliib 
earl  of  Marr,  a  man  whose  only  merit  consisted  in  hia*|."^  ^^^^' 
bein^  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  to  succeed  ^^  ^^^^ 
him  in  the  regency. — Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  feH' 
on  a  most  curious  expedient  to  show  the  justice  of  his 
cause.    In  March  1332,  he  had  published  a  prohibition 
for  any  person  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  Northampton. 
The  disinherited  lords  had  been  suffered  ti>  embark, 
expiessly  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Scotland,  afler 
this  prohibition  was  published. .    AJler.  they  toere  gfutCf 
Henry  de  Percy  was  empowered  to  pimisk.thoeewho 
should  presAime  to  array  themselves  in  contempt  of  his 
prohibition ;  and  because  lie  understood  that  the  Scots 
were  arming  in  order  to  repel  those  invaders  whom. 
Edward  had  indirectly  sent  against  them,  lieempowerT 
ed  Uem^  de  Percy,  to  arm  against.  them%. 


(g)  As  this  is  an  important  period  of  history,  we  Aall  transcribe  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hailes  concerning  ths 
•Buses  of  this  strange  delay  of  executing  an  article  seemingly  of  little  importance  where  a  nation  was  concern* 
cd.  *'  B^  the  treaty  of  Northampton  (says  he),  all  the  claims  of  the  English  barons  to  inheritances  in  Scotland 
were  disregarded,  excepting  those  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  and  Henry  de  BeaumonU . 
Percy  procured  satisfaction  r  but  the  others  did  not. 

*<  Henry  de  Beaumont,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  associated  himself  with  the  nobility  against  the  D'Es« 
penscrs,  and  on  that  accounts  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  exile.  He  aided  Queen  Isabella  in  the  iirrasiox^ 
which  proved  the  cause  of  the  deposiuooi  captivity,  and  death  of  her  husband.  Although,  under  the-admmi'» 
stration  of  Mortimer,  he  had  obtainedia  share  iivUie  partitiea  of  the  spoils  of  the  D'Espensers,  he  persisted  in 
opposing,  the  measures  of  the  new  favourite ;  and^although  hb  own  interests  were  secured  by  the  treaty  oF 
Northampton,  he  boldly  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  that  treaty.  He  joined, 
the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  the  young  king  from  the  hands  of  Isabella  and  her 
minion,  and  place  him  in.  their  own  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  ill-advised  conspiracy,  he  again  took  refuge  ia 
foreign  parts..  It  appears  that  Lord  Wake,  having  followed  the  political  opinimis  of  Heni-y  de  Beaumont,  was. 
involved  in  like  calamities  and  disgrace..  While  the  queen  dowager  and. Mortimer  retained  their  influence,  the 
claims  of  those  two  barons  were  altogether. overlooked  :  But  within  48  hours  af^r  the  executioa  of.  Mortimer, 
a  peremptory  demand  waa  made  by  Edwardill.  to  have. their  inheritance  restored.. 

<'  The  demand  was  unexpected  and  alarming,.  Made  at  tbe  very  moment  of  tlie  fall  of  Isabella  and  Mor« 
timer,  and  ip  behalf  of  men  wJio  had  loudly  protested  agaijist  tbe  treaty  of  Nocthampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and. 
perilous  change  \xx  the  system  of  the  English*. 

"  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  vicissitudes^in  England:  The  D'Espensers  alternately .per«^ 
secuted  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abased  in  the  dust :  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  supreme  autliority, 
victorious  over  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Randoiplk 
to  wish}  and  even  to  look,,  for  som&new  revolutioDi, which  might  prove  more  fayourable  to  the  Scottish  interests* 

^  ^      Meaawhile^, 
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rend:  On  tBe  dlst  of  July,  Edward'  Baliol  and  his  associ- 
^'""^  ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinghorn,  on  the 
^  Forth;  routed  the  earl  of  Fife,  who  opposed  them;  and 
*^  marched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or* 
fidrn,  dered  hi^  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ieleAtsTay,  he  proceeded  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 
"*•*  Miller's  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front* 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
present  situation,  and  his  destruction  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu« 
merous  army  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Earn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin ;  and  another,  nearly 
as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  south,  through  the 
Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at 
Auchterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  .west  of  Forteviol. 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies. 
Fordun  says,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,000 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many ;  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arms ;  that  is,  horse* 
^en  completely  armed.  Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Bailors  at  500  armed 
men.  Knyghton  says,  that  Baliol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  30OO  more  of  difierent 
sorts ;  but  that  he  had  in  all  only  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  desperate  situation,  the  English  general 
formed  a  design  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp. 
The;y  were  directed  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardine.  The  Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandon* 
ed  themselves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth ;  while 
Iheir  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  crossed  the 
river  at  midnight.  They  ascended  a  rising  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottish  ar- 
my, and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  At  the  first  at- 
tack, young  Randolph  hastened  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppose  the  enemy ;  and  being  seconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  son  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
English,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terms. 
But  now  the  regent  himself,  along  with  the  whole  mul- 
titude, rushed  forward  to  battle  without  the  least  order: 
80  that  while  the  hindmost  pressed  on,  the  foremost  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  andsuffocated.  The  slaugh- 
ter lasted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vast  ar- 
my were  utterly  dispersed.    Many  men.  of  eminence 


were  killed;  among  whom  were  Dorndd*  earl  of  I^Rtrr,  Scotland; 

author  of  the  whole  catastrophe ;  Thomas  earl  of  Mo-        •    -^ 

rs^j  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 

Alexander  Fraser,  and  Robert  Bruce;     Tlie  slaughtep 

of  the  infantry  arid  of  the  men  at  arms  was  very  great  ;i^ 

the  most  probable  accounts  make  it  2000  men  at  arms,. 

and  upwards  of  13,000  common  soldiers.     The  loss  of 

the  English  was  inconsiderable.  ^^ 

The  day  after  this  victory,  Baliol  took  possession  of  Farther 
Perth  ;  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl  of^^f:®!*  ^ 
March,  caused  the  ditch  to  be  cleared,  and  the  town      ** 
to  be  fortified  with  pallisadoes.     The  first  information 
which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  wa» 
from  a  common  soldier,  who  fled  from  the  place  mor« 
tally  wounded.     When  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he- 
had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  show  his  wounds ;  af- 
ter which  he  fell  down,  and  expired.    On  his  arrival  at 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence  given  by  tlie  soldier ;  but  instead  of 
taking  his  measures  with  any  prudence,  he  and  his  men 
hurried  on  to  Perth,  actuated  only  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  revenge.     At  first  they  designed  to  assault 
the  place ;  but  their  hearu  failing  themy  they  next 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.     This>  howeverr 
could  not  be  done  unless  the  Scots  were  masters  at  sea.^ 
John  Crabb,  the  Flemish  engineer,  (who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  destroying,  the  famous  engine  called 
the  Mw  at  tlie  siege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  English  on  the  eastern  coasts«^ 
Af^  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  vesseb  ta  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  tlie 
English  fleet  was,  and  took  the  liiip  belonging  to  Hen- 
ry de  Beaumont ;  but  soon  afler,  all  his  ten  vessels- were      ^ao^ 
burnt  by  the  English  in  a  general  engagement.     Af-Hein 
ter  this  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  raised^  the  earl  of<^fo^'^<^ 
March  disbanded  his  army,  and  Edward'  Baliol  v&s^'lfirlLiL 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of 
September  1332. 

The  new  monacdi  was  no.  sooner  put  in  possession 
of  tlie  kingdom,  than  he  led  Penh  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fi&,  while  he  himself  repaired  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  party  of  King  David- 
was  far  from  being  extinguished.  Baliol  was  scarcely 
goney  when  the  town  of  Perth  was  surprised,  and  its 

fortifications. 


Meanwhile,  with  great  reason  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  restitution  of  the  inheritances  claimed  under  the< 
treaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avowed  opposers  of  that  treaty. 

**  Besides,  it  was  necessary,  for  Randolph  to  be  assured  that  the  English,  while  they  urged  the  performance* 
of  one  article:  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  sincerely  purpose  to  perform  its  more  important  articles,  by 
continuing  to  acknowledge- the  succession  in  the  house  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  Scottish  nation.. 
"  Of  this,  however,  there  was  much  reason  to  doubt.  For  the  English. king. liad  taken  Baliol  under. his  pro- 
tection, and  had  granted  him  a  passport  to  come  into  England,  with  permission  to  reside  there  during  a  airhole- 
year,  (10th.  October.  1330)..    Tliese  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

"  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  event  too  fatally  justified  the  apprehensions  of  Randolph  ;  for,  while  Edward  III^. 
was  demanding  restitution  of  the  estates  reserved  by.  thq  treaty  of  Northampton,  his  subjects  were  arming  in^ 
vdolation  of  that  treaty*. 

**  It  is  remarkable^  that,  on  Ae  9Mi  March.  1331-2,  Edward  appears  to  have  known  of  the  hostile  associa- 
tion of  the  disinherited  barons.  His  words  are^^  '  Qjoia  ex  relatu  accepimus  plurimorum,  q^iod  diversi  homines 
de  regno  nostro,  et  alii-  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendants),  pacem  inter  nos,  et  Robertuno  de  Brus,  nuper 
Regem  Scotorum,  initam.  et  confinnatam  infringere  machinantes,  diversas  oongregationes  horainum  ad  armoi 
uidies  faciunt,  et,  per  marchais  regni  nosiri,  diclam  terram  Scotis,  ad  earn  mado  guerrino  impugnandumy  ingredr 
ifUendunt  g  *  Feedemr  tom.  iv.  p.  511.  And  yet,  on  thfe  22d  April  following,  he  demanded  restitution  of  thp- 
iobeotonce  o£  Lord  Wake,  one  of  the  barons  in  arms ; "  Fc^dcra^  torn,  iv*  p.  51B»> 
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'His  shame 
Yul  beha- 


{brtificatioDS  razed,  by  Jftmes  Fraser,  Simon  Fraser, 
and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  loade  pri- 
soner, with  his  family  and  vassals.  Andrew  Murray 
of  Tullibardine,  who  had  directed  the  English  to  a  ferd 
on  the  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  still  adhered  to  the  interest  of  their 
infant  prince,  chose  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell 
regent.  He  was  a  brave  and  active  man,  but  had  not 
as  yet  sufficient  force  to  attempt  any  thing  consider- 
able. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  most  scanda- 
lous manner.  At  Roxburgh,  he  made  a  solemn  sur- 
render or  the  liberties  of  Scotland ;  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward for  his  liege-lord ;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  suf« 
fident,  he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
town,  castle,  and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  2000^.  '*  on  account, "  as  the  instrument  bears, 
*^  of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  whidi  we  have 
procured  tlirough  the  sufferance  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and  acceptable  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  his  good  subjects.  '*  He  also  pro&red 
to  marry  Che  princess  Johanna,  whom  he  considered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  500/.  to 
her  jointure ;  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  10,000/. 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en- 
gaged to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
as  the  king  of  England  should  advise ;  and,  lastly,  he 
became  bound  to  serve  Edward  in  all  his  wars^  except- 
ing in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  togeUier,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  his 
own  charges ;  and  he  bound  his  successors  to  perform 
the  like  service  with  100  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 
Ediward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himself  to  serve  him  in  all 
his  wars  whatever. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  submitted  to 
thu  shameful  treaty,  it  roused  the  indignation  of  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  liberties  of  "their  country. 
John,  the  second  son  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 
by  the  death  of  his  brother ;  Archibald,  the  youngest 
brother  of  tfie  renowned  Douglas ;  together  with  Si- 
mon Fraser,  assembled  a  body  of  horsemen  at  Moffat 
in  Annandfde ;  and,  suddenly  traversing  the  country, 
BalF^f  sar-  assaulted  Baliol  unexpectedly  at  Annan.  His  brother 
prised  and  Henry  made  a  gallant  resistance  for  some  time ;  but 
•^I*J^Jj°"' was  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers  and  killed,  to- 
*  gether  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction.   Baliol 

himself  escaped  almost  naked,  with  scarcely  a  single  at- 
)  tendant,  and  fled  to  England.    After  his  departure, 

the  Scots  began  to  make  depredations  on  the  English 
frontiers.  Edward  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
solemnly  averred,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hostile  de- 
predations, had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton. 
Baliol,  in  Uie  mean  time,  being  joined  bv  some  English 
barons,  returned  to  Scotland ;  took  and  burnt  a  castle 
where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded ;  and,  establish- 
ing his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh, 
began  to  make  preparations  for  besieging  Berwick.  Just 
after  his  arrivd,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 
invaded  England  by  the  western  marches,  plundered 
the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty ;  in  revenge 
for  which.  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  made  an  inroad  into 
JScotland,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Sir  William  Dou- 
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glas,  celebrated  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  the  ^oatiaU. 
knight  of  LiddesdaUf  whom  Edward  caused  to  be  put  in  ^      »  '"^ 
irons.     About  the  same  time.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  discomfit  him 
bdbre  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  out  of     245 
England  could  arrive.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  at  Rox-  TIm  Scon 
burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  rescue  a  sol-  r^iwtd». 
dier,  was  t(iken  prisoner:  and  thus  Scotland  was  At^[^^ 
once  deprived  of  its  two  ablest  commanders.  soocr. 

Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent ;  and 
Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  said,  for  the  wrongn 
they  liad  done,  and  to  seek  such  redress  as  might  seem 
good  to  himself.    He  ordered  possession  to  be  taken 
of  the  isle  of  Man  in  his  own  name ;  and  soon  afler 
made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  bad 
some  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.    The  (Siief  design  of 
Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  been  alr^y     944 
ceded  to  him  by  Baliol.    This  appeared  to  the  Scots  a  Berwkk 
place  of  no  less  importance  than  it  did  to  Edward ;  and'>c»c8^  ^ 
therefore  they  took  all  the  precautions  in  their  power  ^^' 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  it*    The  earl  of  March  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  castle,  and  Sir  William  Keith 
the  town.     The  Scots  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  yet 
it  was  evident  that  they  must  soon  have  yielded  if  they 
had  not  been  relieved.    At  length  the  r^ent,  with  a 
numerous  army,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood.    He    . 
endeavoured  to  convey  succours  into  the  town,  or  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
and  engage  in  battle.    But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
iht  English  obstructed  every  passagey  and  stood  on  the 
defensive.  $45 

The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  wasted  the  The  Soon 
country,  and  even  assaulted  Bamborough-castle,  where'J?^'^ 
Phiiippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  residence.  j^S!!5j^ 
He  fondly  imagined  that  Edwanllll.  would  have  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  in  circumstances  not  dissunilar.    Edward,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  his  enterprise. 

During  a  general  assault,  the  town  was  set  on  fire^ 
and  in  a  great  mesisure  consumed.  The  inhabitants  ha- 
ving experienced  the  evils  of  a  siege,  and  dreading  the 
greater  evils  of  a  storm,  implored  the  earl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  seek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  was  obtained ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  castle  should  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and 
honourable,  unless  succours  arrived  before  the  hour  of 
vespers  on  the  19th  July. 

By  the  treaty.  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  te 
have  an  interview  with  the  regent.  He  found  him  Tlie  Scocs 
with  his  army  in  Northumberland ;  urged  the  necessity  ■'^'^^  ** 
of  his  return  ;  and  showed  him,  that  Berwick,  if  not^^^^*" 
instantly  relieved,  was  lost  for  ever.  Persuaded  by  his 
importunities,  the  regent  resdved  to  combat  the  Eng- 
lish, and  either  to  save  Berwick  or  lose  the  kingdom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre- 
pared for  battle.  He  divided  hu  army  into  four  bo- 
dies. The  first  was  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  soa 
of  Randolph ;  but  as  he  was  young  and  inexperienced 
in  war,  James  and  Simon  Fraser,  soldiers  of  approv- 
ed reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  conmiand. 
The  second  body  was  led  by  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
a  youth  of  16,  under  the  inspection  of  his  uncle  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Rosyth.    Tbe  third  body  was  led 
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n^  by  the  Kg«nt  Imnsrif,  haviiip  with  him  the  earl  of 
"^  Cam^  and  other  barons  of  eminence.    The  fourth 
body,  or  resenre,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
^arlofRoss.  ^ 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottish  amy  on  that  day  are 
variously  reported  by  historians.  The  continuator  of 
Hemingford;  an  auUior  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton^ 
who  lived  in  the  succeeding  age,  ascertain  their  num- 
bers with  more  precision  than  is  generally  required  in 
historical  facts. 

The  continuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangement  of  the  Scottish  army. 
He  says,  that,  besides  earls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  1 100  men  at  arms,  and 
18,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  in 
all  to  14,655. 

With  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  his 
narrative  is  cleared  from  the  errors  of  ignorant  or  care- 
less transcribers. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  servants  who  tended 
the  horses  of  persons  of  distinction  and  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  the  useless  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  actual  combatants. 

The  English  were  advantageously  posted  on  arising 

ground  at  Halidon,  with  a  marshy  hollow  in  their 
ont.  Of  their  particular  disposition  we  are  not  in- 
formed, farther  than  that  Balioi  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
"  That  Berwick  should  be  considered  as  relieved,  in 
case  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  passage  into  the 
^^  town."  This  the  Scottish  men  at  arms  attempted; 
^  but  Edward,  aware  of  their  {)urpose,  opposed  them  in 
person,  and  repulsed  them  with  great  daughter.  The 
Scottidi  army  rushed  on  to  a  general  attack ;  but  they 
had  to  descend  into  the  roard&y  hollow  before  mount- 
ing the  eminences  of  Halidon.  After  having  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  incessantly  galled  by  me  English  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fetigued  and  disorder- 
ed in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who 
had  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  English,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages 
of  situation,  and  were  better  disciplined  than  their  an- 
tagonists. The  earl  of  Ross  led  the  reserve  to  attack 
in  flank  that  wing  where  Balioi  commanded ;  but  he 
was  repulsed  and  slain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith. 
DCs  In  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  events  were  equally 
^  disastrous.  The  regent  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
*  Uie  Scots  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  field,  and 
during  a  pursuit  for  many  miles,  the  number  of  slain 
and  prisoners  was  so  great,  that  few  of  the  Scottish, 
army  escaped. 

Besides  the  earls  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Men- 
teith, there  were  among  the  shiin  Malcolm  earl  of  Le- 
nox, an  aged  baron ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Robert  Bruce,'  and  his 
last  exertions  were  for  his  country :  Alexander  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick,  who  atoned  for  his  short  defection 
from  the  family  of  his  benefactor :  John  Campbell  earl 
of  Athol,  nephew  of  the  late  king ;  James  Eraser,  and 
Shnon  Fraser ;  John  de  Graham,  and  Alexander  de 
lindesay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  many  other  persons  of 
«minentran]u 


The  Steward  had  two  uncTes,  Jofim  and  James.  Seotkn^. 
John  was  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and '"     v      ^ 
made  prisoner. 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  lived  only  to  see  his  army  discom- 
fited and  himself  a  prisoner. 

This  victory  was  obtained  with  very  inconsiderable 
loss.  It  is  related  by  the  English  historians,  that  on : 
the  side  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  killed  one 
knight,  one  esquire,  and  twelve  foot  soldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  incredible,  when  we  remember,  that  the 
English  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  that  their  ar« 
chers,  at  a  secure  distance,  incessantly  annoyed  the 
Scottish  infantry.  ^49 

According  to  capitulation  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick 
Berwick  surrendered,  and  the  English  king  took  Igsurrenden^. 
hostages,  for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens.         S^'scitW  - 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the  submits. 
subjection  of  Balioi,  excepting  a  few  fortresses ;  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
youne  king  and  queen.  Accordingly,  they  were  con* 
veyed  to  France,  where  they  were  honourably  enter* 
tained.  Meanwhile,  Balioi  employed  himself  in  mak*» 
ing  new  concessions  to  his  liege-lord  Edward ;  and  in 
13S4  the  work  of  submission  was  completed  by  a  so-  • 

lemn  instrument  drawn  up  by  Balioi,  in  which  he  sur-- 
rendered  great  part  of  the  Scottish  dommions,  to  be  for      ^50 
,  ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.    In  this  instru«  Mmu  aub^  • 
ment  Balioi  said,  that ''  he  had  formerly  become  bound  minions  of  ~ 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  marches,  ^iol- 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand-poUnd  lands;  that  the.        *^^' 
Scottish  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  surrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri- 
tory ;  and  now,  for  completely  discharging  his  obli- 
gation, he  made  an  absolute  surrender  to  the  English 
crown  of  the  forests  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick ; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  ; . 
together  with  the  c^ounty  of  Edinburgh,  and  the.  con- 
stabularies of  Linlithgow  and  Haddington.  "    This  ex^ 
traordinary  surrender  was  made  with  so  much  precipi^ 
tation,  that  Balioi  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
estate  out  of  it.    This,  however,  was  generously  re- 
stored to  him   by  Edward ;   who  proclaimed,   that,  - 
**  having  already  received  satisfaction  in  full,  he  had ' 
too  much  reverence  for  God,  justice,  and  good  faith 
to  man,  to  allow  the  cession  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
private  rights  of  the  king  of  Scots. "     At  the  same 
time,  Balioi  presented  himself  before  his  liege-lord ;  ^ 
did  homage,  and  swore  fealty,  **  for  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland  and  the  isles  adjacent.  ^ 

A  quarrel  now  arose  among  the  disinherited  lords,  ^  quarrel 
to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  which  pro- amung  the 
duced  the  worst  consequences  to  the  interest  of  Balioi.  English 
The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  leaving  jj|jj^»*^ 
daughters,  but  no  issue-male.     Moubray  having  claim- 
ed a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  brotlK-r,  Balioi  > 
countenanced  his  suit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  inheritance.  Henry  de  Beaumont  carl> 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strathbolgie  or  Hastings^ 
earl  of  Athol,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  heirs-general ; 
but  perceiving  tliat  Iheir  solicitations  were  not  heard, 
they  left  the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  their  cas- 
tles about  the  end  of  August  13S4>.     Balioi  soon  per- 
ceived his  error  in  offending  these  two  powerful  lords ; 
and  in  order  to  reg^n  their  favour,  dismissed  Moubray, 

^   and 
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Seotiand.  ana  conferred  dn  David  de  Sftrathbolgie  ihe  whole 
'      "w    'estates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.    Thua  he 
alienated  the  affections  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
fpower  of  the  earl<of  Atliol,  who  was  by  far  too  power- 
QSQ      "ful  before. 
Baliol's  About  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  6f  BothweH, 

iMTty  every  having  regamcd  his  freedom,  began  to  assemble  the 
^^J^  ^  friencU  of  liberty,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  Mou- 
bray.    In  a  moment  every  thing  was  «n  ccmfiisioQ. 
Geffirey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted ; 
JHenry  de  Beaumont  was  besieged  in  kis  oasUe  of  Dun- 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubmy,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der, but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England, 
llichard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pass  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galston.     The  Steward  (tf 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  isle  of  Bute 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  passed  over  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  King  David.  With  the  assistance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
castle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.    His  tenants  of  the  isle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  slew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
presented  his  head  to  their  master.    Jo^n  the  son  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri- 
soner in  the  action.    He  ordered  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  attached  himself  to  the  Scottish  interest. 
Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  Steward  entered 
his  ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  David. 
Godfrey  de  Ross,  the  governor  of  Ayr^ire,  submitted 
to  the  Steward.     The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whither  lie  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hali- 
don, and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.    The  earl,  having  raised  a  body  of  troops, 
4iiarched  against  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
255       retire  into  Lochabcr,  and  at  last  to  surrender ;  after 
Tie  retires  which  he  embraced  the  party  of  tlie  conquerors.     Ba* 
into  Eng-  ]iol  was  HOW  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  in 
land,  ond    ^^^{qy  to  solioit  assistance  from  Edward ;  and  this  was 
^Sn^^  readily  granted.     Edward  himself  took  the  field  at  a 
•of  Edward,  very  unfavourable  season  for  military  enterprises.    His 
army  was  divided  into  two  parts.     With  the  one  Ed- 
ward wasted  Lotliian,  while  Baliol  djd  the  like  in  A- 
nandale  with  the  other;  and  in  the  mean  tine,  Patrick 
earl  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  pos- 
ture of  af&irs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  sworn 
to  England.    His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  tm  independ- 
ency dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  assured  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a 
254      country  which  they  themselves  possessed, 
lochleven       The  year  1335  is  remarkable  for  the  siege  of  Loch* 
fiaatle  un-    leven  castle  by  the  English,  under  John  de  Strivelin. 
J|^[*^"^^y  ThU  fort  is  built  on  a  small  island,  and  very  dUBcuk 
the'^ng.  ^  of  access.     The  English  commander  erected  a  fort  in 
Jisb.  the  cemetery  of  Kinross ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

An.  1335.  Jake,  from  whence  runs  the  stream  called  the  Water  of 
Levetiy  he  raised  a  strong  and  lolly  bulwark,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  island  under  water,  and 
oblige  the  garrison  to  surrender.  But  four  9f  the 
Scots  soldiers,  having  found  means  to  approach  the 
bulwark  undiscovered,  pierced  it  so  dexterously,  that 
^he  waters,  rushing  out  with  a  prodigious  force,  over- 
sowed part  of  thi  English  camp ;  and  the  garrison, 
I 
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sallying  out  underthe  eonfuslbn  oeca«6ned  bv  tliii  un«  BeoAdL 
expected  inundation,  stormed  and  plundered  the  fort  ^^  v  -^ 
at  Xuiross.  At  this  time  the  English  commander) 
with  many  of  his  soldiers,  happened  to  be  absent  ai 
Dunfermline,  celebrating  the  festival  of  St  Margaret. 
On  his  return,  he  swore  that  he  would  never  desist  till 
he  had  taken  the  place,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword ;  but  his  utmost  efforts  were  at  last  baffled,  and 
he  was  obliged,  aotwithatanding  his  oath,  to  desisu 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  assembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairsy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife{  but  no  plan  of  defence 
could  be  fixed  on,  by  reason  of  the  animosities  and  fac- 
tions which  prevailed  among  ihe  barons.    Through  the 
inediatioB  of  the  French,  some  temn  of  peace  were  pro- 
posed ;  but  being  rejected  bv  the  English,  Edward 
again  invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging  the  country 
with  one  army,  while  Baliol  and  the  earl  of  Warenne 
did  the  saacie  with  another.     Soon  after  the  inva&ion,      ^ss 
Count  Guy  of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick  with  a  con-  Count  Gny 
siderable  number  of  men  at  arms  in  the  service  of  the  of  Namv 
English.    He  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ^^^'^^f^jL 
burgh;  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  thep^j^Qn^, 
earls  of  March  and  Moray,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay. 
In  this  engagement,  one  Richard  Shaw,  a  Scottish 
esquire,  was  singled  out  by  a  combatant  in  the  army 
of  Count  Guy,  and  both  pierced  each  other  with  their 
Spears ;  tlie  stranger  being  stripped,  was  discovered  to 
be  a  woman.     The  earl  of  Moray  treated  Guy  witli      256 
the  greatest  respect,  not  only  allowing  him  and  the  The  Scots 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  d^art  from  Scotland  with^^rcgnt 
out  molestation,  but  even  attending  him  to  the  bor-  **^*"  ^ 


.onerS' 
ders,  accompanied  by  William  Douglas  and  his  broth^^r^^ns^ 

James.     On  his  return,  William  de  Pressen,  warden  qocnce  of 

of  the  castle  and  forest  of  Jedburgh,  attacked  and  de-^^lu^^  « 

feated  his  party;  James  Douglas  was  killed,  the  earl^j^^^^ 

himself  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  England.        (^du^ 

Thus  was  the  Scottish  nation  once  more  reduced  to  frith  Eng. 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  d^  Moubray,  Geffrey  1»«>«1- 
de  Moubray,  and  some  others,  pretending  powers  from 
'<  the  earl  of  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot* 
land,  "  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  at  Perth ;  tlie 
substance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  should  re- 
ceive pardon,  and  have  their  f^e&t  lands  and  offices  re- 
stored, excepting  those  who  by  common  assent  in  par- 
liament should  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  tlie 
church  and  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland 
were  to  remain  in  full  force.  All  offices  were  to  be 
filled  with  Scotsmen,  excepting  that  the  king  should 
appoint  whom  he  pleased  within  his  regalities.  ^57 

The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  persecute  with  the  Tlw  c«i<f 
utmost  fury  those  who  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  Scot-  Attiol  de- 
knd.     With  3000  men  he  besieged  the  castle  of  Kil-J^*^ 
drommey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of^ 
King  David's  party.     Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Botli- 
well  resolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  his 
wife  and  family,  ^ho  were  shut  up  in  -his  castle.     With 
1 100  men  he  surprised  Athol  in  the  forest  of  Kilblain. 
The  earl's  men,  seized  with  a  panic,  fled  and  dispersed 
themselves ;  on  which  their  commander,  refusing  to  ac- 
cept of  quarter,  was  killed.    Sir  Andrew  Murray  tlien 
assembled  a  parliament  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  waa 
immediately  appointed  regent.  2SS 

In  1336  the  king  of  England  perceiving  that  thel^^a^ 
Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Fiance,  re-*^IJl 
solved  to  invade  their  country,  and  Crush  them  at  once^nj. 

^  before  An.  issL 
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BmUmJL  before  they  coidd  havt  tnyanbuace  fiwm  their  new 
*      ¥       'allies.    In  th» expeditlott  he  penetraled  «  ftur  a»  Ia- 
iwmesfr;  but  the  8coa»  comoMniled  by  6u<  Andrew 
Murmyi  avoided  coming  t6  a  general  action ;  so  that 
Ed#ard  could  not  effect  any  thing  of  ctHMeoaeifoe. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas 
RoshemOy  who  had  hmded  at  Di^ott»r.    They  were 
defeated ;  JKit  Rosheme  fell  in  the  action.    Sdward 
chastised  the  iranqni^ed  sever^  fbr  iheit  teuerityy  and 
laid  the  town  in  ashes.    He  then  began  to  repair  the 
castles  fp^oee  fortifications  bad  been  demoliuied  by 
Kmg  Robert.    He  pnt  in  a  state  of  defence  the  castles 
of  Dunottar,  Kinclevin,  Lawrieston,  Stirling,  Bothwelly 
Edinbur^,  and  Roxburgh;  greatly  augmented  the 
Ibrtifici^ons  of  Perth,  and  left  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.    The  Soots  began  to  reduce  these 
castles  as  soon  as  Edward  was  departed ;  and  in  ISS?, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.     No 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
side.   Edwardbeing  employed  in  preparations  for  invad- 
ing FVance,  had  litUe  leisure  to  attend  to  the  aflbirs  of 
Scotland;  and  the  Scots,  divided  among  themselves* 
and  destitute  of  those  leaders  under  whom  they  hiat  ac« 
35^  ^    quired  so  much  glory,  could  n<yt  now  annoy  their  ene- 
Dunimr     mies  as  formerly.    The  most  remaricable  transaction 
castU  un-  was  the  nege  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  belonging '  to  the 
r^^^^earl  of  March.    The  English  commander  was  the  earl 
^^^i^of  Salisbury.    The  earl  of  March  was  absent ;  but  his 
An.  1337.  wife,  the  daughter  of  Randol|^,  from  her  complexion 
commonly  called  Bkuk  Agnes^  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  her  husband's  absepce.  The  English  again  employed 
that  huge  machine  called  a  ioio,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  siege  of  Berwick  s  it  met  with  the 
same  fate  now  as  at  that  time ;  an  huge  stone,  let  fall 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  cruuied  it  to  pieced 
The  English,  bai&ed  in  every  attack,  turned  the  siege 
into  a  blockade ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  resolute  men,  the  gar- 
rison made  a  sally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy.     The  English,  disheartened  by 
S60      so  many  misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Exploits  of     In  1SS8,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and 
B^bm  the  ^gg  succeeded  in  his  ofltee  by  Robert  the  Steward  of 
^^^^^^,  Scotland.     In  13S9  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  sind 
'  the  castle  of  Stirling:  and  gained  over  io  the  Scottish 
interest  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Coupar :  after  which»  having  expelled  tJie  enemy  frooli 
every  post  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed 
himself  in  settling  the  affiurs  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
2^1       he  could. 
Edinbuigfa     In  1341,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  surprised  by  a 
caatW  mr.  device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.     According  to  his  ap- 
s?Wil^    pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  privately  re- 
Bullock^  ceived  into  his  ship  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  with  Wil- 
An.  1341.  liam  Fraser,  Joachim  of  Kinbuc?c,  and  200  resolute  men. 
Currie  cast  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
English  shipmaster,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wine  and  pro- 
visions, with  which  he  proposed  to  furnish  the  command- 
•    er  of  the  castle.    His  barrels  and  hampers  were  brought 
to  the  castle-gate,  and  suddenly  thrown  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obstruct  the  shutting  of  it.     Currie  and 
g^       his  men  then  slew  the  sentinels :  and  the  knight  of  Lid- 
KingDavid  dcsdale,  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
arrires  m    rushed  in,  overpowered  the  gacrison,  and  madfe  them- 
selves ihastiers  of  the  place. — Ori  the  4th  of  March  this 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


KIT)  Ae  Uii^  and  qUeen  arrived  from  tVance,  and  Sootbnd. 
ded  at  Inverbervie  in  Kineardhiashiiie.  ^ ' "   ' 

la  1348,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  took  the  strong  for-  An.  1342. 
tress  of  Roxbufgh';  forwhieh  important  service  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  the  charge  or  sheriff  of  Teviotdale, 
at  that  time  held  by  William  Douglas  knight  of  Liddes-      ^^ 
dale.     Hie  king's  liberality  proved  fatal  to*  Ramsay ;  Miserable 
for  from  diat  time  Douglas  became  his  implaoifele  and  end  of  sir 
'inveterate  enemy ;  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon-  Alexander 
diiation,  unexpectedly  surprised  him  with  three  of  his  ^^l 
friends,  he  put  them  instantly  to  death,  carrying  off  wiUiam 
Ramsay  himself  to  his  castle  of  the  Hermitage,  where  BuUock. 
he  caused  him  to  be  starved  to  death  in  a  most  bar- 
barous manner.    The  unhappy  man  was  confined  in^a 
room,  over  which  was  a  heap  of  wheat ;  a  few  grains 
of  vpiiich  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  support  life,  but  as  would  protract  it  for 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  sensible  of  the  agonies  of 
hunger:  and  in  this  miserable  situation  he  survived  17 
days;    About  the  same  time  Sir  William  Bullock  was 
put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  similar  manner :  nor  was 
King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  punish  such 
atrocious  cruelties  oommitted  by  so  powerful  a  subject.        S64 

In  the  mean  time,  David  having  raised  a  power&I  Da^  in- 
army,  prepared  to  tikke  a  severe  revenge  of  the  English,  ^^^  ^- 
^om  whom  he  had  suflfered  so  much.    Edward  was  &t^|^^^'^ 
that  time  in  FWmce,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raise  all  wiUi  Sb 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent:  which  m-der,  however, utmost 
produced  but  little  effect;  so  much  was  ti^s  mean-^^elty. 
sjMrited  prince  despised  by  the  English.    David  invad- 
ed Normumberland  without  opposition,  and  ravaged 
theoountry;  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  New- 
castle, which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  NevU,  an 
eitcellent  officer.    David,  exasperated  at  this  repulse, 
entered  the  bisliopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.     However,  on  the  approach  of 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro- 
per to  retire ;  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agre^  on. 

This  pacification  was  but  short-lived.     In  1345  the  other  inv». 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  while  Ed-  lions. 
ward  took  all  necessary  measures  for  opposing  them ;  An.  1345. 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  successful,  ravaging 
Westmoreland,  and  burning  several  towns^    The  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
hostilities  were  not  renewed  till  1346,  when  David  en- 
tered England  vrith  an  army  of  50,000  men.     His  first 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  fortr^s  oP  Liddel,  aqd      266 
massacring  all  whom  he  found  in  it.     The  commander.  Monstrous 
Sir  Walter  Selby,  capitulated  witli  a  Scots  knight  for  cruelty  «f 
his  life ;  but  the  bargain  being  disapproved  of  by  Da-  D»^'><i- 
vid,  he  ordered  two  of  Selby's  sons  to  be  strangled  in 
his  presence,  and  then  the  father's  head  to  be  cut  off.      *" 
From  thence  the  Scots  marched  to  Lancroft,  which 
they  plundered;  then  passing  into  Northumberland, 
they  pillaged  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  spared  tlie 
town,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  magazine.     Three  other 
towns,    Corbric^e,   Durham,   and   Darlington,   were 
spared  for  the  same  reason.     In  his  march  to  Dur- 
ham, it  is  said  that  he  would  have  made  the  countr}-  a 
desert,  had  not  some  of  the  monks  paid  him  a  contri- 
bution of  a  thousand  pounds  to  spare  their  estates : 
however,  according  to  Knyghton,  every  Englishmah 
who  fell  into  David's  hands  was  put  to  death,  unless 
he  could  redeem  his  life  by  paying  threepence. 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties  of  this  barbarous  invad- 
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er^  the;4|UeeQ  orEnglaod,  m  her  hnsbaad^s  id)sence, 
a^sscnibled  a  powerful  avmy,  uhich  was  divided  into 
A)ur  bodies ;   the  6rst  ctinrimanded  by  Lonl  Henry 
Percy;  t))e  second  by  the  archbishop  of  York;  the 
,  third  by  the  bishop  <)f  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,*  and 
Sir  Thomas  Rokeby ;  and  the  fourth  anii  principal  di- 
vision wa»  headed  by  Edward  Baliol.— The  king  of 
Scotland  headed  a  chosen  battalion,  composed  of  tlie 
tlower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 
he  had  been  supplied  by  Franco.     The  high  steward 
of  Scotland  headed  tlie  second  line  ;  and  tlie  third  was 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.   Wiiile 
the  English  were  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and  Sk 
David  Graliam  skirmi«l^d  with  them,  but  were  defeat- 
ed  with  theloss  of  500  of  their  men  ;  which  seemed  an 
omen  of  the  disaster  that  was  about  to  ensue«     The  ge« 
neral  engagement  begai^  between  the  archers  on  both 
bides ;  but  the  English  being  rauch  superior  in  the  use 
o(^      o£  the  bow,  the  steward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the 
The  battle  relief  oi* his  countrymen.    The  English  archers,  unable 
i)f  l>urhftm,  to  b^ar  his  attack,  fell  bock  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy's 
An.  1^46.  ^iivisi^Q^  which  was  thus  put  in  confusion,  and  would 
have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  tp 
ithcir  relief  witli  a  body  of  4000  horse.     The  steward 
was  then  obliged  to  retire;  by  which  means  the  flank 
of  tlrnt  division  conuuanded  by  David,  and  which  won 
then  engaged  with  another  line  of  the  Englisli,  was  left 
exposed  to  an  attack,    lialiol  perceived  the  advantage ; 
and,  widiout  pursuing  tlie  steward,  attacked  the  king  s 
2(;9       division,  which  was  speedily  cut  in  pieces  or  dispers- 
llic  Scots  cd.     David  was  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen« 
ilitj-ated,     tl^naen,  but  still  maintained  the  fight  witli  pbstinacys 
VLJ^^x^    i^<>r  would  lie  yield  even  when  wounded  in  the  head 

Jiing  taken      .  ,  •'  .  ,  ,.         , 

ViibUQcr*  ^^'it^h  an  arpow,  expeetHig  every  moment  to  be  relieved 
by  the  steward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  still 
entire  under  the  lords  Moray  and  Douglas.  At  last 
landing  himself  totally  overpowered^  he  attempted  to 
retreat,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
C'opeland.  This  captain^  endeavouiing  to-  seize  the 
king,  had  two  of  hiA  teeth  st  ruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
i::auutlet ;  but  at  last,  finding  it  in  vaia  to.  resist,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  liis  sword  ami  surrender 
himself  a  prisonec — After  he  was  taken^  lialiol  attack- 
ed and  totally  routed  that  division  of  the  Scottish  army 
which  had  hitlierta  remained  under  the  h>rds  Mocay 
and  Douglas.  In  this  battle  the  Scots  lost  a  great 
number  of  their  nobility,  and  L5,000  eomnioa  soldiers. 
IMany  persons  of  the  first  distinction  were  also-  taken 
with  tlH)  king ;.  and  had  it  not  been  that  tiie  esc^e  of 
the  Scots  waa  favouc^d  by  tlie  avarice  of  the  English 
soldiers,  who  neglected  tlie  pursuit  in  order-taplundec, 
?fj<>  scarcely  a  single  soldier  would  have  returned. 
Account  of  King  DoArid,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  cac- 
King  David  tJe  J  jq  i\j^  casUe  of  Bamborough,  where  lie  was  kept 
baii\9,  ^  ^^'^^  ^^  much  privacy,  tliat  for  some  tjme  it  was  not 
known.  wJiere  he  was,  or  tl)at  lie  liad  been,  taken  pri- 
soner* As  soon  as  the  truth  waa  known,  tlie  queen  of 
England  demanded  tlie  royal  prisoner  from  Copeland ; 
but  llie  latter  positively  refused  to  part  with  him  even 
to  the  queen,  unless  she  could  produce  anorder  to  that 
purpose  luider  Edward's  hand  and  «eal.  This  resolute 
behaviour  wa&resentfd  by  the  q^een,  and  a  complaint 
made  to^  the  king ;  in  conse«)uence  of  which  Copeland 
was  summoned  to.  appear  belbre  Edward,  after  having 
resigned  David  to  the  custody  of  Lord.  NeviU    The 


English  monaixih,  at-that  thae  in  FrAacc,  approved  of  ^ 
all  that  he  had  done,,  ve warded  him  with  SOOl.  a  year,  ^"^ 
and  sent  hint  iHick.  bo  England  witb  the  honour  of 
knighthoods  David  was  then  escorted  by  Copeland, 
attended,  it  is  aatd,  bfy  20,000  mem,  from,  the  castle  of 
Ogle  in  Northumberhmd,  till  the  lord  Nevil,  by  in- 
denture^ deli.vjeffed  him  into>  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
liokehy  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  same  pompocis 
.manner  he  was  conducted  all  the  way  to  London,  wliich 
he  entei^  on  a  black  courser.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  other  magistrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  the  streets  through  which  he  passed,  the 
liouses  loaded  with  spectators,  who  expressed  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the 
Tower,  he  was  delivei^,  by  indenture  likewise,  to 
the  custody  of  the  constable^  the  lord  John  Darcy,  oii 
the  2d  of  January  134-7.  27 

Baliol  noiv,  encouraged  by  the  nusfortane  of  liis  rv>  Balb 
.val»  made  an  effort  once  more  to  establish  iNoiself  o"^^ 
the  throne  of  Scotland ;  and  before  the  end  of  tlie  year ^^^ 
reduced  the  castles  of.  Hermilage  and  Roxburgh,  tbeibea 
ibrest  of  Ett^iqk,  the  Merse,  with  the  districts  of  Annaa-o^ ^ 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale.     Tlie  Scots  continu-  ^"* 
ed  faithful  to  the  cause  of  their  king,  notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  and  chose  the  steward  for  the  guar- 
dian of  the  kingdom*     He  behaved  with  a  prudence 
equal  to  the  high  station  which  he  filled :  but  the  pro- 
gress of  Baliol  was  so  lapid^  that  it  is  scarcely  probable 
jie  could  hAve  Htfiintainecl  lus  ground,  had  not  Edward 
figaia  consented  to-a  trueie;  which,  liontever,  seems  to 
have  been  ill  observed  on  tb0  part  of  the  Scots.    In 
fact,  though  both  Scots  and  English  historians  are  si- 
lent as  to  particulars,  we  fi^id,  that  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1  S^S,  all  Scotland  was  cecovered  out  of  Uie     2: 
hands,  of  the  English  ;  excepting  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  The  s 
Heruiitnge,  and  Laurie,  which  was  part  of  Beliel's^^^^ 
hereditary  estate,  and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  ^^ 
The  Scots  historians  inform  us,  that  the  English,  io^Qt, 
revenge  for  the  damages  done  to  their  country  by  the  Aa.i 
breach  of  the  peace,  proclaimed  a  tournament  and 
other  military  exercises  at  Berwick,  ta  whic^  thoy  in- 
^ted  tlie  Scots  ;  but  in  t^ieir  way  thither  the  latter  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  ^ 

TI)e  years.  1349' and  1350  were  remarkable  onl)'  ibrsctub 
a  dreadful  plague  which  iiwaded  Scotland,  after  having  in|e>te 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe..    According  to  For-  •^ 
dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perislied  aip^^ 
this  time.     The  patient's  fiesh  swelled-  exc^edin^y,  An.i 
and  he  died  in  two  days  illness ;  but  the  mortality  sS-  »^^ 
fected  chiefiy  the  middling  andlowesr  ranks  of  people. 
The  same  dreadful  calamity  continaed^throughout  the 
years  1351  mid  1352  ;  occasioning  xv. creation  of  arins 
ju)t  only  in  Scotland;  but  throughout  all  Europe.. 

AU  this  time  ,K tng  David  remained  a  prisoner  in  £i)^ 
land;  U^r  though  several  tceaties  had  been  proposed, 
they  had  hithertoxome  io  Jiotliing,  because  the  English 
monarch  insisted  upon  beingindenu>i6£d  for  the  ravagei    ^5 
wliich  the  Scots  had  committed. in <his  territories.    M7tt»^ 
last  it  was  agreed*  tliot  tlie  king  of  Scotlaiid^sliould  bep^^ 
immediately  set  at  liberty,,  on^paying  90,000  merks  f»>f  jjjllri^ 
hi&.ransom,  by  equal,  proportions,  within  tlie  space  o^nxuMii 
nine  years :  That  10,000  merk«,  being  the  first  propor- 
tion, should  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  Candlemas  next  to 
come,  the  secQnd.at  Candlemas  1 357,  and  so  on  till  com- 
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»inl.  plete  pftymtiit  8li<5ul31>6  nio^e  oT  the  whole*:  iTiat,  du* 
— -'  ring  the  said  space  oF  iiirte  years,   there  should  be  a 
truce  between  the  two  kingdoms :  That  20  Scots  gen-' 
tienicn,  of  the  best  faniiiieff  ifi  the  kingdom,  Rhoald  re- 
main hi  England  as  hostages  and  smrelies  for  the  s^rd' 
ftiUM';  and  ih^t,  if  Uny  part  thereof' was  not- paid  at  the' 
precise' time  appointed,  then  David  shdald  remain  ili 
prisoner  in  England  fill  itwaspaid  ;  '-or,  if  he  ^as  de- 
tained-by  an^^  ju$ft  CJiuse,  that  the  lord  high  steward/ 
the  lord  DongJas,  Jt^hn  of  the  Isles,  and  others  of  the 
Inghest  rank,  sliolild.  cbme  aikl  supply  his  piacte.  • 
•  'lliese  terms  were  rejeet'ed  by  the  s't^ots  nobility; 
ard  and  1*1  11355,  Wariras  recomtiieneed  with'Eirgland,  at' 
«^w-tlie  instigation  of  FVance,  who  sent  40,O00  crowns  to- 
^     Scotlni^d  as  a  SttyVply  for  defraying  the  e^pen^es.  ' 

With  this  sum  thegudrdian,  havirig  raised  «in  army/ 
once  m^e  took  the  field  :  but  not  before  the  Englti^h' 
hiid  destroyed  the  Lothians  and  Duglosdale.     A  buttle* 
was  fotight  on  Nisbit-moor:  in  which  the  English  be-* 
ing  drawn  into  an  an^buscade,  were  todilfy'defealed. 
The  next  nUempt  of  th^  8(wts  Was  against'thfe'  town» 
oi  Berwick,  which  they  design^  ta  surprise 'by an'  es-; 
calade.    They  met,  however,  with  such  a  vigorous  n>' 
0**-  sistanee,  that  many  persons  of  distlnctibh.were  killed;' 
I1ie  attack  proved  successful;  but  thevcquiisitionwttd 
of  no  great  importance,  a«  the  castfe  ttiH  held  otttl^ 
Edward,  in  the  mean  tinie,  hearbg  of' theiloss  ^^^ 
town,  Inirfied  bftck  from  France  to  London,     Here  he 
staid  but  three  days,  and  marched  northward  X6  raise; 
the  siege.     He  reached  Durham  on  the  ^d  of  Decern- ' 
'6     ber  1355,  where  he  appointed  all  his  military  tenants* 
er.by  to  meet  him  on  the  Ist  of  January  1S56.     On  the  14lh ' 
^  of  the  same  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which- 
*  was  instantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  -were  allowed  to 
depart  for  their  own  country.     The  reduction  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effect ;  forBaliolndw 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  establish  htm  on 
the  tlirone  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  pos- 
session as  many  places  of  th^t  country  as  he  could; 
came  at  last  to  the  resolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king 
of  England  the  whole  of  Scotland.     This  indeed  was 
no  mere  than  a  form,  because  ftt  that  time  he  was  riot 
possessed  of  the  kingdom.'  However,  the  ceremony  was 
I»e    performed  at  Ko^burgh ;    and  Daliol  presented  his 
^^•'^erown  and  some  enlrth  and  stones  by  way  of  investi- 
^ '^  ture.     Baliol  iri  return  was  to  have  a  revenue  of  2000 
pounds  a  year ;  and  as  Edward  was  atlhe  head  of  an 
excell^it  army,  h^  had  IHtle  doubt  of*  being  Vible  to 
force  the-Seots  to  submit. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 

situation ;  and  tt  was  neccssAry  to  gain  time.    For  this 

reason  Edwivd  was  amused  with  a  negociation ;  and  to 

this  he  the  more  willingly  listened,  as  he  was  at  that' 

time  waiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex- 

s      pectations.     A  little  time,  however,   discovered  the 

nakes  deceit.     The  Scots  plainly  told  Edward,   that  they 

^'    wonld  die  rather  than  submit  to  his  demands ;  and  he, 

in  return^  threatei^cd  a  most  dreadful  revenge.     His 

fleet  in  tile  mean  time  arrived  in  the  frith  rtf  Forth ; 

the  tiiariners'destroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was-wth- 

in  their  reacli,  without  sparing  even  tlte^acrtd  edifices,^ 

earrying  off  the  statues  of  the  blessed  virgin,  loading 

tlie  monks  with  chains,  and  committing  evQvy  thing  in 

t)ios>e 'days  called  impiety  and  sacrilege.     Edward  had 

^j  tills  time  marched  as  laf  as  Haddington,  but  ^ras 
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obliged  to  receive  provisions  alAhe  way  from  his  fleet ;  ScoiJamU 
for  the  Scots  had  desolated  the  vountry  through  which'  — >/^^^ 
he  passed.     During  his  march  his  army  was  harassed, 
and  his  foragets  cut  off,  so  that  he  was  rcdiicrd  to  dis-     ^.^ 
tress;  and  nt  laft  his  fleet  being  tomlly  destrojcnHiyftot  iatajli- 
a  storm,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without i?«l  to  rc- 
accomplfehing  any  thing.  iut^a^U^n 

•^  In  the  mean  time  the  prince X)f  Wnles;  tvho  had  been^"j^|"j^"'" 
heft  by  his  father  to  carry  t)n  the  wa[r  in  France    de-<«ny  tiling, 
feated  and  took  prisoner  John  king  of  France  lit  the 
battle  of  Pdfctrers.     In  tWs  battle  were  3000  Scots, 
who  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  mo* 
narch,  ami  who '  8ii4ft?red  extremely.     However,  rtie 
success  of  Edwiirtl,  instead  of  renderiiig  htrii  haughty, 
seemetl  to  have  a  contrarj*  effect ;  and,  by  the  media- 
tion of  Pope  Innocent,  a  tnrce  for  two  years  was  con- 
cluded with  France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  conrpre- 
hemled.    '  During  this  interva4,  the  ransom  of  the  king      2P0 
6f  Scots  was  settled  at  100,000  merks  to  be  paid  in^o^W  «l^ 
ten  years*  for  tiliich  20  hostages  were  to  be  given  asJJJ^*        * 
formerly.     In' consequence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  Aa.  W58* 
Ihst  obtained  his  liberty  in  1 358  ;  and  Edward  laid  a- 
fi^^de  all  hopes  of  ever  subduing  Scotland.     As  for  Ba- 
Irol,  he  was  now  sunk  in  obhvion  ;  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  him,  or  when  he  died.  481 

David,  though  now  restored  to  liberty,  fouml  him-  ''*  *^*7 
^If  gtreatly  embarrasied  with  the  pay)fnentof  such  a^!^^** 
large  sum  &s  had  been  stipulated  for  his  ransdin  ;  the  of  bis  nm- 
kingdom  of  Scotland  being  then  in  a  most  miserablcsoau 
and  exhausted  situatroti.     After  sendnig  his  queen,  and 
going  into  England  hhnself,  he  could  obtain  no  greater 
favour  than  a  respite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment 
of  tlie  second  moiety  ;  so  that  he  was  at  last  constram^ 
ed  to  ask  assistance  from  France.     This  could  scarce- 
,  \y  be  expected  in  the  distressed  situation  of  that  king- 
dom; however,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  that  50,000  merks 
should  be  paid  to  Scotland,  in  case  the  Scots  would 
cnnsent  to  renew  the  war  the  following  year.     Neither* 
party,  however,  kept  their  word;  and  David,  being  still' 
greatly  distressed  about  the  remahuler  of  his  ransoni', 
at  last  entered  irtto  a  very  extraordinary  negociation' 
with  Edward,  by  which  he 'Consented  that  the  king  of 
England  should  be  his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land.    But  this  negociation  was  defeated  through  thie 
mvincible  hatred  which  the  Scots  bore  to  an  English 
governor.    David  then,  being  entirely  nnable  to  dis^^     sse 
charge  the  remainder  of  his  ransom,  was  obliged  to  K»<^"»^  »"'• 
enter  into  a  new  treaty ;  by  which  tlie  khigdom  of  Scot-  J^/J^^i/JSJl 
land  becaAie  indebted  to  Edwaid  t!ie  sam  of  100,000^4,^4, 
potinds sterling,  to  be  paid  by  eq\ial  "proportions  with- 
in  the  space  of  25  years,  during  which  there  should 
be  a  truce  between  the  ttro  natioifs. 

From  thiis  time  we  meet  with  littlernorc  df  any  mo- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Khig  David.     After  the  death  of 
his  queen  Johanna,  -the sister  of  Edward,  heinarried  x\ 
Scots  woman,  t>f  meitn  birth,  named  Margtrret  Logie ;' 
but  by  neithert/flris  wKes  had'he  any  children.    Qut^'n 
Margaret  he  ^Rrvotrcd,  on  what  pretence  is  not  known  ; 
but  she  left  thekingilom,  and  complained  perssonally  to 
die  pq^e,  who  treated  her  as  Davitfs  lawful  wife,  and      gps 
enjoined  her  husband  to  receive'her  as  such,  umler  the  He  dies, 
most  severe  penalties.  What  effect  these  threats  had  on  ami  is  sut*^ 
the  king  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  cei  tain  that  Margaret  ^*^|  *;**  **^ 
never  returned  to  Scotland ;  and,  o\\  the  22d  of  Fc-  stvwart 
brUary  1371, David  himselfldiedjeiiving  the  kingdom   An.i37l. 
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Scotland,  to  his  nopbcw  Robert  Stewart,  the  first  of  thut  family 
V*:rv"-^  i^ho  sat  on  Uie  tlirone  of  Scotland  (n). 

Some  auth9r$  tell  us,  that  at  the  accqssion  of  Ro-, 
berlll.  bis  title  was  disputed  by  William  ear]  of  Dou-r 
^las.  If  any  s^c^  .claim  w|is  preferred,  an  afc^^iiibly  of 
the  states  set  it  i|si4e»  and  it  was  resolved  that  Robert 
should  be  crowned  at  Scone ;  and  .to  take  ai»,ay  for 
the,  future  all  di^otes  cpnceming  the  succo^pn^  a 
particular  a9t  was  framed,,  by  wl4Qh  tJie  kkigdpm  was* 
secured  to  Robert  and. his  heirs.  .  , 

The  n&ff  king  being  thus  established  'O^.tbe  throne^; 
end^aypure^  to  renew  tbe  war  witii  .the  li^nglisbr  in  or*r 
der  to  recover  from  them  1  lie  towa  of  fienwick^  and 
son^c  other  places  on  the  borders.  In  thii;,  however, 
he  foiled;  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  Dlayid*s  mnscrm  still. 
284  renfaiued  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himself  to  discharge  it 
Trcatywitli  ^^  jj^g  j^^jg  pf  ^^OQO.merks  cyery  midsummer.  He  then, 
proposed  an  alliance  with  Frapce :  but  the'  terms  de-t 
manded  by  tJ)at  kix^dom  bei|ig)  that  Scotlf^»d  sliopld^ 
be  obi jged iHp  make  war  with  Bnglaad  wb^f  ver  Fran<^' 
should  require  it,  Robert  could  pot  by  apy  ipea^s  be  ip*. 
duced  to  consent  to  sueh  a  requisition,  which  would  > 
hare  obliged  Iiim  to  break  through  U^  most  sdenia 
treaties,  whenever  the  kiog  of  Fiance  should  think  pro* 
per  to  break  with  England.  A  new  treaty,  therefore, 
wa^  entered  into,  by  which  it  was.proividedi  that  nei- 
ther ,  ^co^lapd  nor  France  shoald  be  obliged  to  maike 
,  war  witb  England  *  ^nd  by  another  clause,  that  the  dis-. 
pensatlop  or  authooty  even  of  tl^epppe  hinu^lf  should 
never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  Frapce  and  Scot-i 
land  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  assist  one 
another,  aS'Often  ast required,  ^n  opposition  to  the  king- 
donji  of  Epgbipd.  ,  In  qaae  of  a  competition  for  the, 
crown  .of  Scotland,  tlie  king  of  France  and  his  heirs 
were  to  take  care  Uiat  po  EiigliMi  influence  was  iused ; 
but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greatestand  best  part 
(]f  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws  and  es* 
tablishments  of  Scotland,  he  should  with  all  his  power 
defend  and  assist  the  person  ao  established.  Lastly, 
it  was  agreed  ^hat  no  Frenchman. should  ever  hence- 
f0i:th  serve  fo;:  wages,  or  otherwise,  against  Scotland, 
nor  any  Scptsman  against  France.  . 

This  last  article;  occasioned  a  recal  pf  all  the  Scota 
from  the  English  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon 
to  be  a  prelude  to  an  invaaion.  He  accordingly  issued 
writs  for  assen^bling  all  the  militia  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, At  this  time  there  subsisted  between  the  neighbour- 
ing people  of  both  options  an  mvincible  hatred,  which, 
extended  apt  only  through  the  lower  ranks,  but  had  per- 
vaded the  higher  classes  also.  The  inhabitants  o£  the 
borders,  ind^,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  orders  of 
their  respective  sovereigns;  so  that  daily  hostilities  were 
cpmniitted  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was 
peace  between  the  sovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  had  established  with  one  another  certain  con- 
ventions, which  have  since  been  collected,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  the  Border*latos,  The  families  of  Doug- 
las and  Percy,  whose  estates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an- 
other, were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  common 
for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a  truce,  to 
frequent  each  other's  f^rs ;  and  a  servant  pf  the  earl  of 
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March  had  been  killed  iii  a  frayxit  that  of  Roxburgh,  SaOaaA, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Justice  for  *  ^ 
this  murder  was  demanded  from  Lord.Pfrcy  ;  but  be 
slighted  the  complaint.  On  this  theear)  of  March,  with 
l^,brod»ej:the  ^arL  of; Moray,  assembling  their  follow- 
ers^ «atere(|l  the;.next  fair  chat  was  hehl  in  Roxburgh, 
plundered  and  burnt  the  towp,  and  killed  all  the  Eng- 
lish whp  ^11  into  their  hands.  The  English  borderers 
were  ordered  tn  laywaste  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  March; 
but,  in  their  way  thither,  destroyed  the  estate  of  Sir- 
John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  the  south  of 
Spotlapdt  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded  En^and,  IVom 
\if hence  he  drove  off  a  large  booty  in  cattle,  and  a  num- 
ber, of  prisoners*  In  his  fetreat  hp*  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  tresh  troops  under  Shr  John  Lisbum,  at  a  pkoo 
called  Car^m.  An  obstinate  encounter  followed.  The 
Scots  were  five  times  repulsed ;  but  at  last  they  renewed 
the  chaise  with  such  fury,  that  they  .made  Lisbum,  his 
brother,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinotioo,  prison- 
eX9,  ipgether  with  all  their  surviving  spldiep^.  On  thia 
L^qrd.Perpy  with  7000  men  encamped  at  Duns,  in  the 
south  of  (Scotland ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  protMfe- 
Idy  foe  want-of  Bubsisteoce  for  his  army.  In  the  meaa 
tjipe,  Muagrave  the  governor  of  Berwick,  who  had 
beea  orde^  to  join  Percy  with  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison,  wan  on  his  aiarch  intercepted,  defeated, 
aad  tmken  pri9oaer  by  Sir  John  Gordon ;  after  wliidi 
the  border  war  became  general  on  both  sides.  The 
issuepftliese  disturbances  is  bpt  little  known;  however^ 
in  1377i  we  find  them  raghigirith  more  violence  than 
ever.  The  fair  <^  Roxburgh  was  once  more  the  scene 
of  action,  and  the  town  was  again  burnt  by  the  Scots. 
Lord  Perejf  who  was  now  earl  of  Northumberland, 
resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  He  ravaged  the 
Scots  borders,  particularly  the  earl  of  March's  estate^  ^ 
for  three  days^  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.    Some  time ' 
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after  this,  the  Scotainsurgents  became  powerful  enoui^y^^^^n- 
to  surprise  Berwick;  which,  however,  was  quickly  re- 
taken by  the  English,  who  soon  after  invaded  Scotland. 
In  this  expedition,  however,  they  succeeded  so  ill,  that 
Percy  thought  proper  to  desist  from  hia  expedition. 
The  Soots  in  the  mean  time  began  hostilitieB  by  aea, 
under  one  Mercer,  an  experienced  sailor ;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
with  all  his  fleet.  In  1S79,  England  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  the  Scots  took  advantage 
to  invade  the  country.  The  English  historians  tell  us 
that  they  behaved  with  the  atmost  barbarity,  kill- 
ing and  plundering  the  defenceless  inhabitaats  without 
mercy. 

This  predatory  war  continued,  generally  to  the  dis-  Aa.  IMV 
advantage  of  the  English,  till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber 1380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue  for 
a  year  ;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  borders. 
This  truce,  like  the  others,  was  but  veiy  indifferently 
observed;  so  that,  in  1383,  new  negociationa  were  set 
on  foot;  but,  in  1384,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great- 
er fury  than  ever.  In  the  spring,  the  earla  of  March 
and  Douglas  took  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  and  inter- 
cepted a  rich  convoy  which  the  English  were  sending 
to  Roxburgh ;  burnt  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Wark, 

and 


(a)  For  an  account  of  tlie  origin  of  the  Stewart  family,  see  ju>te  ^,  p.  6ra. 
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n<L  and  committed  such  devastailoas  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
--*'  land,  that  several  gentlemen  offered  to  resign  their 
estates  to  King  Ilicbard,  because  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  against  th^  Scots.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  array ;  but  tlie  in- 
habitants had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  so  that  he 
marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  of  consequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  harassed 
by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  destroyed  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men.  This  year  also  tl^e  French  sent  a 
body  of  auxiiiiuries  into  Scotli^nd.  The  earis  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Nottingham  entered  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  10,QQ0  horse  and  6000  archers, ;  but  retired^ 
after  hating  committed  some4eTastation$in  the  souths 
em  counties.  The  Scots  revenged  themselves  by  lay- 
ing waste  all  the  northern  part  of  England  to  tlie  gatea 
of  Newcastle.  Berwick  was  taken  by  the  ScotSi  and 
soon  after  surrendered  for  the  sum  of  2000  merks.  A 
truce  was  then,  as  usual,  concluded ;  but  in  the  meaa 
time  King  Robert  was  meditating  a  most  severe  blow 
against  the  English, 
•ble  The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  possession 
1  of  of  the  estate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
^,  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ghent;  buttiiey 
'  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  in  tliis  refusal  were  pro- 
tected by  King  Kichard  II.  of  England.  On  this  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  proposed  to  the  French  court  to  in- 
vade England  in  concert  with  the  Scots.— This  being 
agreed  to^  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Slu^rs  (  on  board  of 
which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  admiral,  embarked, 
carrying  along  with  him  50,000  pounds  in  gold,  which 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  in  order  to  be  distri- 
buted in  Scotland,  where  the  admiral  arrived  safe  with 
a  considerable  reinforcement,  together  with  supplies  of 
aU  kinds  of  military  stores.  Two  thousand  auxiliaries, 
of  whom  500  were  men-at-4Uins,  arrived  with  this  fleet ; 
and  400  suits  of  complete  armour  were  brought  along 
with  them,  in  order  to  be  distributed  among  the  brav- 
est of  the  Scots, 
net  The  Scots  were  for  a  short  time  elated  with  the  great 
ng.  attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French 
king ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re- 
volted, the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  sustain  the 
whole  height  of  the  English  resentment,  that  they 
themselves  might  employ  their  amis  in  Flanders.  King 
Richard  took  die  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  mustered  in  England  before.  Hostilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  who,  according  to  custom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  considerable  booty :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  sent  with  an  army  to  inter« 
oept  them.  The  English  army  proceeded  northwards ; : 
but  could  accomplish  nothing,  on  account  of  the  coun- 
try being  desolated,  till  they  caAe  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  ashes.  Being,  however,  incessantly  haras- 
sed by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat. 

Nothing  rcvnarkable  happened. till  the  year  1388, 
when,  af^  a  short  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
fiesh  fury.  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
mtbsdale  defeated  a  body  of  3000  Ei^lish ;  after  which 
heformedthe  planof  invading  Ireland,,  the  inhabitants 


of  which  had  of  late  been  veff  active  against  the  Scots.  Scotland. 
In  1388,  Douglas  obtained  permissioa  to  raise  a  body   -    » 
of  forces  for  this  invasion  ;  and  having  landed  in  safety, 
defeated  the  Irish,  plundered  the  town  of  Carlingford, 
and  loaded  15  ships  with  the  booty.     From  thence  tlie 
Scots  sailed  to.  the  isle  of  Man,  which  in  like  manner 
was  plundered  and  laid  waste ;  after  which  they  return- 
ed ^ith  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland.  v^^a 
Encouraged  by  tliis  success,  ilobert  determined  to?"^'J^"- 
proceed  on  a  more,  enlarged  plan*    Having  assembled  a  two  Scor^ 
parliament  at^  Aberdeen,  a  double  invaaion  of  England  armies  at 
was  resolved  upon.     Two  armies  were  raised ;  the  one  o°<^- 
consisting, of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of  ^'*-  ^"'^' 
Menteith  and  Fife,  Douglas  lord  of  Galloway,  and- 
Alexander  Lindsay ;  the  other  army,  consisting  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas, 
March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  constable  of 
Scotland,  and  o^h^r  persons  of  distinction.   The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  hitter  Northumberland* 
both  which  counties  they  laid  waste,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  witliin  ten  miles  of  Newcastle.  The  Eag« 
lish  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.   New- 
castle was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland* 
whose  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta- 
king the  field ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  supplied 
by  his  two  sons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  former  of  whom 
is  known  in  English  history  by  the  name  of  Hotspur. 
The  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
Douglas  selected  2000  foot  and  300  horsemen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  with  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  historians,  of      290  ^ 
storming  it  next  day.     In  the  mean  time,  he  was  chal-  ^"S|^ 
lenged  by  Hotspur  to  fight  lum  hand  to  hand,  with  J^^„  e^V  , 
sharp  ground  spears,  in  eight  of  both  armies.    Douglas  Douglas 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorsed  the  ^nd  Henry 
first  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  ^^^^^"7- 
portcullis  or  gate  of  die  town  ;  from  whence  Douglas 
brought  off  his  antagonist's  lance,  with  a  pennon  af- 
fixed to  it,  and  swor^n  his  hearing  that  he  would  carry . 
it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Douglas  attempted  to  storm  - 
the  town ;  but,  being  repulsed  in  the  attack,  he  de- 
camped in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  revenge, . 
pursued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn.     His  ar-  • 
rival  was  quite  unexpected,  so  that  the  principal  com^ 
manders  of  the  Scottish  army  were  sitting  down  to  sup-     2<)t ' 
per  unarmed.     The  soldiers,  however,  were  instantly  ®*"]?  ^^ 
prepared  for  battle ;  but  in  the  hurry  necessarily  attend-    ^^  ^'^  ^ 
ing  a  surprise  of  tliis  kind,  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on  his 
cuirass.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the  most 
animating  speeches ;  and  both  parties  waited  for  the  rise 
of  the  moon,  which  happened  that  night  to  be  unusual* 
ly  bright.     The  battle  being  joined  on  the  moon's  first 
appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give  ground ;  but,  be-  - 
ing  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought  with  a  battle-axe,  , 
the  English,  though  greatly  superior  in  number,  were  -    ^^ 
totally  routed.     Twelve  hundred  were  killed  oAvthaTbe  £ng- 
spot ;  and  100  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  were  ***  ^•**'' 
the  two  Percies,  were  made  prisoners  by  Keith  «mi*^J^|j^^ 
rischal  of  Scotland..   On  the  side  of  the  Scots,  thegiis  kJUeal 
greatest  loss  was  that  of  the  brave  Earl  Douglas,  who  * 
was  killed  in  consequence  of  going  to  battle  without 
Iiis  armour,  as  above  related..  iLwas  this  single  com-. 
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ScotUmt.  hat  between  Doufrlas  andt^ercy,  and  the  subsequent 
battle,  which  gave  rise  to  the -celebrated  ballad  of  Chevjr 
Chace, 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  bishop  of  Dilrham  was  march- 
ing towards  Newcastle  with  an  army  of  10,000  tnen  ; 
but  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy's  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  2 1  st  of  July  1 388.  In  a  coun- 
cil of  war  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  Scots,  whom 
rhey  hoped  easily  to  vanquish,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  die  preceding  day,  and  laden  with'phmder. 
The  earl  of  Moray,  who  conmianded  in  dhief,  having, 
called  a  consultataon'of  his  oificers,  resolved  to -venture 
a  battle.  The  prisoners  were  almo^  as  numerous  as  the 
whole  Scots  ai*my;  4iowever,  The  generals  Tcquired  no 
more  of  them  dian  their  words  of  honour  that  they 
should  continue  inactive  during  the  battle,  and  remain 
prisoners  still.  This  condition  bein^  complied  with, 
the  Scots  drew  out  4keir  army  for  battle. — Their  rear 
was  secured  by  maTShes,  and  their  flanks  by  large  trees 
which  they  had  felled*  In  short,  their  appearance  was 
80  formidable,  that  the  English,  dreading  to  encounter 
a  resolute  enemy  so  strongly  secured,  retired  to  New- 
ctistle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
march  to  their  own  country. 

Robert  being  now  oppressed  with  age,  so  that  he  could 
no  longer  enduve  the  fiatigues  of  government,  the  admi* 
nistration  of  affairs  devolved  on  his  second  son  the  earl 
of  Fife ;  ibr  his  eldest  son  was  by  nature  indolent,  and 
besides  hime'by  an  unlocky  blow  he  had  received  from 
a  horse.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1 389,  he  invaded  Eng- 
land with  success  :  but^the  same  year  a  truce  was  con* 
eluded,  to  last  from  the  I9th  of  June  1389  to  the  16th 
of  Augttst  4592  ;  in  which  the  allies  of 'both  crowna 
were  included.  This  truce  was  violenriy  opposed  by 
the  nobility,  who^suspected  their  king  of  being  too  much 
under  French  influotioe.  Upon  this  the  court  of  France 
thought  proper  te  send  over  ambassadors  lo  persuade 
tlie  nobility  to  comply ;  informing  them,  rhat  in  case  of 
a  refusal,  they  could  expect  no.assi^<tance  either  of  men; 
or  money  from  ik^o  ^continent.  With  difiVcolty  they 
prevailed,  and  peace  between  EogUind  and  Scotland 
was  once  more  restored.  JScarceJf/,  however^  was  this 
truce  finished,  when  tl)e  peace  of  the  nation  was  most 
scandalously  violated  by  itoberfs  fourth  son  Alexander,' 
the  carl  of  Buchan,^omraonly  called  the  tiW/'o/  IMde^ 
noclh  from  his  savage  dispoMtion.  This  prince  havhig 
a  quarrel  with  the  bishop  oi  Murray,  bunit  the  iine  ca- 
"ihudral  of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  historians 
the  lanthorn  and  ornament  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  king  for  this  crime  caused  his  son  to  be  imprison- 
ed ;  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  re- 
tained for  their  old  king.  limvever,  they  did  not  long 
Kobcrt  II.  enjoy  their  beloved  monarch  ;  for  he4ied  on  -the  19th 
-dies,  and  of  April  1390,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  19th 
of  his  rei«rn. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  11.  the  crown  devolved  upon 
his  eldest  son  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought  un- 
lucky in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  still  called  by  the  conmionalty  Robert 
John  Fernzicr.  He  had  been  married  to  Annabella 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  ancestor  to  the 
noble  family  of  Perth  ;  and  was  crowned  along  with  his 
consort  at  Scone,  on  the  13th  of  August  1390.  He 
confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
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England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  France ;  bul  Sco^ni 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  wars  of'      v  "^ 
the  petty  chieftains  with  each  other.     Duncan  Stewart,  «^i 
smi  to  Alexander  cfirl  of  Buchaiii  who  had  died  in  pri-^f  ||^^ 
son  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  assembling  hts^BwbMk 
followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  bis  father's  death, 
laid  waste  the  county  of  Angus.     Wdter  Qgilvy,  the 
sheriiFof  Angus,  attemptrn^;  to  repel  the  invaders,  waa 
killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  follower!.    The 
king  tlien  gave  a 'commission  to  the  eari  -of  Cratvford  to 
suppress  them  ;  which  he  soon  did,  and  mtist  of  them 
were  Either  Icilled  or  executed.     The  followers  of  the 
eari  of  Buchan  were-composed  of  the  wildest  Highland-'     s»5 
ers,  distmguished  "by  the  title  of  Catterenes,  whidi  an-  Account  of 
swers  to  that  of  banditti.    That  such  a  race  of  people*^**  ^■**^ 
existed  is  ceitain  f^om  the  records  of  Scotland ;  but  it  is*^'"*** 
not  easy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their  subsist- 
ence j1)eing  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of 
every  civil  art.     There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  came  from  the  We^em  isles  ;  and  that 
they  or  their  ancestors  had  emigrated  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ireland.    The  lands  which  they  inhabited  were 
never  cultivated  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  ITth 
century;  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic  ac- 
ctyunts,  fhey  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford's  success  against  the  followera 
of  Buchan  encouraged  ilobert  to  intrust  him  with  a 
commission  for  subduing  other  insurgents  by  whom  the      09^ 
peace  of  the  country  was  disturbed.  Tlie  mest  remark-  Bauic  bc- 
able  of  these  were  the  Clan  Ckaltnn  and  Chu  Katf.    As  «^««n  *• 
both  these  tribes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawford  J^*'^!^ 
was  not  without  apprehensions  that  they  might  unite  ciuttan 
against  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  heanddaa 
attempted  to  suppress  them  by  force.     He  proposed,  ^^r- 
tlierefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  should  each  choose  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  sword,  with- 
out being  allowed  the  use- of  any  other  wea|>on.     The 
kii>g  and  lus  nobifily  were  to  be  spectators  of  the  com- 
bat ;  the  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
tlieirfoniieroftcT\ces,and  the  conquerors  honoured  with 
the  royal  favour.     Tliis  proposal  waf  readily  accepted 
by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  Of  I'erth  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  action.     Hut,  upon  mustering  the  com*     ' 
batants,  it  was  found  llTat  one  of  them,  belonging  to 
the  clan  C-hattuli,  liiKl  absented  himself.     It  wus  pro- 
posed to  bakince  this  drfierence  by  withdrawing  one  of 
Hie  ciini'batants  froai  the  clan  Kay ;  but  not  one  of 
ihem  could  lie  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  place.     At 
last  one  'Henry  VVynd,  a  saddler,  though  no  way  con- 
nected with  either  party,  offered  to  supply  the  place  of 
him  thatAvas  absent,  on  condition  of  hia  receiving  a 
French  crown  ot*  gold  (about  7s.  6d,  of  o«ir  money) ; 
which  was  immediately  |iaid  him.     The  -cond>at  then 
began  with  incredible  fury ;  but  at  ta5»t,  through  the  su- 
perior valour  and  skill  -of  Henry  Wynd,  victory  declar- 
ed in  iiivow  «f  the  clan  Chattan.     Only  ten  of  tlie 
conquerora,  besides  Y^'ynd,  were  left  alive;  and  all  of 
them  desperately  wounded.     Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one 
remained ;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  escaj>ed  by 
swimming  across  the  'i  ay. 

While  these  internal  broils  were  going  on,  the  truce 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  Englaml  was  so 
ill  observed,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enter  into  fresh 
negociations*  These,  like  others  which  had  taken  placW 
before;  had  very  little  effect.     The  borderers  on  both 
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^  sides  had  been  M»ftC(tU8toined  id  ravage  and  plunder, 
^^  that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.     King  Robert  also 
was  thought  to-be  loo  much  attached  to  the  king  of 
England.     He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  dttkr^ 
^'^  which  he  bestowed  first  on  the  prince  royal,  whom  he 
^  created  duke  of  Rothesay ;  but  making  an  offer  of  that 
^,  honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Douglas  family,  it 
waa  rejected  with  disdain.     That  powerful  ftmily  had 
never  lost  sight  of  an  ancient  claim  they  had  upon  the 
eastle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  English  ;  and  this  year  the  son  of  the-earl  of  Dou- 
glas, Sir  William  Stewart,  and  others,  brake  down  the 
bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plundered  the  town,  and  destroy- 
ed Uie  forage  and  com  there  and  in  the*  neighbouring 
cottaary.     The  English  applied  for  satisfaction  ;  but 
obtained  none,  a»  the  confuMon  which  innrfvcd  the 
kingdom  by  the  deposttiea  of  Richard  II.  and  the  ac- 
cesaion  of  Hewy  IV.  prevented  them  from  having  re- 
course to  arms,  the  only  argument  to  which  the  Scots 
patriots  in  those  days  would  listen. 
^'       No  sooner  was  the  catastrophe  of  Richard  known  in 
Scotland  than  they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
and  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demolished  the 
eastle  of  Wark,  and  laid  the  neigiibouring  country  under 
contribution.     The  situation  of  Henry's  affairs  did  not 
admit  of  his  resenting  this  insult.     He  contented  him- 
self with  nominating  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace ;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual  agreement,  that 
the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland;  and  Pienrith  in  Eng- 
landj  should  be  free  fvom  hostilities  during  the  war. 
To  this  proposal  the  Scots  paid  no*  regard ;  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  France,  who  resented  the 
deposition  of  Richard,  they  renewed  their  ravages  in 
England.    In  1400,  the  king  of  England  calkd  a  par- 
liament, in  order  to  consult  on  the  most  proper  means 
of  repelling  the  Scottish  invasions ;  and  in  this  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  divisions  of  the  Soots  among 
themselves.    The  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  and 
t      it  wa»  thought  proper  to  provide  a  suitable  consort  for 
lary  him.     The  king  is  said  to  have  scandalously  put  up  his 
wr  son's  marriage  at  auction,  and  offered  him  to- the  lady 
*^whose  father  could  give  him-  the  highest  price.     Tlie 
^n'scarl  of  March  was  the  highest  bidder ;  and  advanced  a 
^e.   considerable  sun»in  ready  money,  on  condition  tliat  his 
daughter  should  become  the  royal  bride. — This  sordid 
match  was  opposed  by  Douglas,  who  proposed' his  om-n 
daughter  the  lady  Margery.     So  degenerate-  was  the 
court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  duke  of  Rothesay  opposed  this  proposal  of  a  new 
match,1>ecause  it  was  to  be  purchased  with  a  fresh  sun>; 
and  they  even  refused  to  indemnify  the  earl  of  March 
for  the  money  he  had  already  advanced. 

As  the  duke  of  Albany  sided  with  Douglas,  a  couiy- 
eil  of  tlie  nobility  was  privately  assembled,  which  an- 
nulled the-  eontract  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  ' 
the  earl  of  March  s  daughter,  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Margeiy,  daughter  t<^  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  but  witlv- 
eut  taking  any  measures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
earl  of  March;     The  continuator  of  Fordun  informs 
nsi  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  sum  for  his 
daughter «  fortune  tlian  that  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  eari  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas's 
daughter  was^  mavriedto  the  duke  of  Rothesay :.  that 
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before  the  mbrriage  was  celebrated,  M^ch  demanded  ScQilmtd. 
that  the  money  he  had  advanced  shouldbe  reimbursed;'  «  v  ' 
but receivingon  ansatisiacbory  answer,  he  declared,  that 
as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargalnv  he  would  bring 
unexpected  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 
he  fied  into  England,  leaving  his  castle  of  Dunbar  to 
the  custody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  who  sotni 
afler  put  it  into  the  bands  of  the  carl  of  Douglas,  call* 
ed  in  history  Archibald  the  Urim,  from  the  sternness  of 
his  visaste. 

As  suon  OS  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
ef  Marcb^  he  sent  ambassadors  demanding  back  his 
subject;  but  the  request  was  disregarded.  On  the 
other  hand^  tlie  ear^  of  March  demanded  repossession 
of  the  eastle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  luid  com- 
mitted no  act  of  treason,  but  bad'  come-  te^  England 
under  a  safe- conduct  from  king  Henr}^  on  purpose  to 
negociate  his  private-  ai&iirs  t  but  this  request  was  dis* 
regarded ;  on  which  he  sent  for  all  his  family  and  foU 
lewers  to  England)  where  they  joined  him  in  great 
numbers..  This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  ^qo 
doros.  The*earl  of  Marcin  witl^  Henry.  Percy  sur-  In\'asion  of 
named  Hotspur  ;  invaded*  Scotland,  penetrating, as iar^^^'^"^ 
as  Ilkddington,  and  onrrying  off  great  numbers-of  the  i^erev  "'^ 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  Thence  they  went  te> 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  aa 
they  passed  along.  They  next  besieged  the  castle  of' 
Hales,  and  took  several  of  the  neighbouring  forts ;  but 
Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  son,  having  raised  an 
army  against  them,  they  were  struck  with  terror,  and^ 
fled  to  Berwick,  to  tlie  gates  of  whicli»  tliey  were  pur- 
sued by  the  Scots.  At  tWs  time  the  Scottish  admiral. 
Sir  Kol>eTt  I^ogan,  was  at  sefr  with  a  squadron ;  but 
miscarried  in  an  attempt  he  made  on  some  Englisli 
sliips  of  war  that  protected  their  fleet  wl)ile  iisliing  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland.  Aficr  this  the  English  pluiir 
dered  the  Orkney  islands ;  which,  thougli  belonging  to> 
the  crown  of  Norway,  were  at  that  time  governed,  or 
rather  formed,  by  Siiurlair  the  Scois*  earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness. 

All-  tins  timethe  eari  of  Marchr  continued  under  the- 
protection  of  the  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  allegiance ;  but 
all  of  them  being  rejected,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor ; 
and  the  Scottish  governor  made  a  formal  demand  iA' 
him  from  King  Henry.  Witli  this  the  latter  luil  only 
vefifised  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  isles..  lie  pretended  also,  that  at  tlus  time 
he  had  intercepted  some  letters-  from  (lie  Scott isli  re- 
gency, which  called  him;  **  a  traitor  la  the  higliest  de- 
gree ;  "  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reastin  why  he  fN*o- 
tected^not  only  tlie  carl  of  Marcii,  hut  tlxc  Lord  of  the. 
isles* 

On  the  2,5thof  Jiily  1400;  the  carl  of  Mareli  re- 
nounced his  homage,  fealty,  and  service,  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  transferred  tliem  to  Henry  by  a  foraial 
indenture^.  For  this  the  eari  was  rewardkl-witha  peiv- 
sion  of  50CHnerks  sterling,  and  the  manor  of  C i ipestoiic 
in  Slierwood  forest.     Henry  now  began  to  revive  the  Heilry.iv:. 
claim  of  homage  from  tlie  king&of  Seotlaud#  aRdHV4;n-|iro]cctsth^ 
to  meditate  the  conquest  of  tlie  kingdom,    lie  had  i!|-i'»i>s"*^*  ^^ 
deed  many  reasons lo-h ope  for  suoeess ;  the  principal  of^^**'^*****- 
which  were,  the  weakness  of  the  Scottish  governineia, 
the  divided  state  of  tlic  royal  fkmily,  and  the  dissensions 
among,  the  chief  nobility,    lor  tliis  purpose  he  made 
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great  preparatioils  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  before  he 
fiet  out  on  his  joUraey,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Rodiesay,  nill  of  reproaches  on  account  of 
the  presumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had  addressed 
to.  Robert  and  his  nobility.  I'he  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  duke  to  his  adversary  of  England,  as  the  Scots  had 
not  yet  recognised 'the  title  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the  duke,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  desired  Henry,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  to  fight  him  in 
person  with  two,  three,  or  a  hundred  noblnnen  on  a 
side.  But  this  challenge  produced  no  other  answer 
iirom  Henry,  than  that  <<  he  was  surprised  that  the  duke 
of  Rothesay  should  consider  noble  blood  as  not  being 
Christian t  since  he  desired  the  efiusion  of  the  one,  and 
not  of  the  other."  Henry  arrived  at  Leith  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  had  appointed  the  Scottish  no* 
bility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage,  and  conclude 
a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  In  all  probability, 
he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  discontented  Scots ;  and  he  flattered  the  Englidi 
with  a  promise  of  raising  the  power  and  glory  of  uieir 
country  to  a  higher  pitch  than-  it  had  ever  yet  known. 
Under  this  pretext,  he  seized  on  the  sum  of  850,000 
pounds  in  ready  money,  besides  as  much  in  plate  and 
jewels,  which  had  been  left  by  Richard  in  the  royal 
treasury.  Heraised  also  vast  contributions  on  the  clergy 
and  nobility)  and  on  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  At 
last,  finding  that  neither  his  vast  preparations^  nor  the 
interest  of  the  earl  of  March,  had  brought  any  of  the 
Scots  to  his  standard^  he  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh 
castle,  which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Rothesay, 
and,  as  some. say,  by  the  earl  of  Douglas.  The  duke  of 
Albany,  brother  to  King  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field 
with  an  army,  and  sent  a  letter  to  King  Henry,  pro- 
mising, that  if  he  would  remain  where  he  was  for  six 
days,  he  would  give  him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raise 
the  siege,  or  lose  his  life.  When  this  was  written,  the 
duke  was  at  Calder  muir ;  and  Henry  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  letter,  that  he  presented  the  herald 
who  delivered  it  with  his  upper  garment,  and  a  chain 
of  gold ;  promising,  on  his  royal  word,  that  he  would 
remain  where  he  was  until  the  appointed  day.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  duke  forfeited  his  honour ;  for 
lie  sufiered  six  days  to  elapse  without  making  any  at- 
tempt on  the  English  army. 

Heniy ,  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  of  E- 
dinburgh  castle ;  but  met  with  such  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance from  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  that  the  hopes  of  re- 
ducing it  were  but  small.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Welsh  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
under  the  famous  chieflain  Oxven  Glendamer.  He 
knew  also  that  many  of  the  English  were  highly  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  title  to  the  crown ;  and  that  he  owed 
his  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  the  moderation  of 
Mortimer,  sdso  called  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the 
real  heir  to  the  unfortunate  Richard,  but  a  nobleman 
of  no  ambition.  For  these  reasons  he  concluded  it 
best  to  raise  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  return 
to  England.  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  six  weeks, 
but  which  was  afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a 
year,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who 
met  at  Kelso. 

In  HOi,  Scotland  sufibred  a  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  a  most 
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exemplary  patriot,  anda  person  of  great  influence.  Ar«  ^oodiai 
chibald  Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  some  time  before,  ^  'y  -^ 
and  his  lost  was  now  severely  felt;  for  the  king  himself, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  disabled  by  age  and 
infirmities,  was  sequestered  from'  the  world  in  such  a 
nanner,  that  we  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  resi- 
d^oce  during  the  last  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
lish. This  year  also  ^een  Annabella  died,  so  that 
none  remained  who  were  able  to  heal  those  divisions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  faoiily.  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  a  man  of  great  amibition,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown ; 
and  endeavoured,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  impress  his 
father  with  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  This  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  misdeineMWir 
of  any  consequence,  except  his  having  debaumd, 
under  promise  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  William 
Lindsay  of  Rossy.  But  this  is  not  supported  by  any 
credible  evidence;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  have  justified  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  witii, 
and  which  we  are  now  to  relate.  ^^ 

One  Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles,  but  Coupiiicy 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  had  won  his^e*ii^^ 
confidence ;  and,  perceiving  how  nuich  he  reaented  the  h^^ 
conduct  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil-  '^'^'^^^ 
lanjr  to  surest  to  the  prince  the  deapatdbing  himby  as- 
sassination. The  prince  rejected  this  irKfamous  propo- 
sal with  such  horror  and  displeasure,  that  the  villain  be- 
ing afraid  he  would  disclose  it  to  the  didce  of  Albany, 
ii^Mmed  the  hitter,  under  the  sc«l  of  the  most  inviolable 
secrecy,  that  the  pripce  intended  to  nuirder  him ;  on 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindsay  of  Rossy  his 
associate  in  the  treason,  resolved  on  the  prince's  death. 
By  practising  on  the  doating  king,  Ijndaay  and  R*- 
morgny  obtained  a  writ  directed  to  the  duke  of  Alba- 
ny, impowering  him  to  arrest  his  son,  and  to  keep  him 
under  restraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.  The  same 
traitors  had  previously  possessed  the  prince  with  an 
apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  had  per- 
suaded him  to  seize  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
keep  possession  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  see. 
Robert  had  nominated  one  of  his  bastard  brethren,  who 
was  then  deacon  of  St  Andrew's,  to  that  bishopric : 
but  being  a  person  no  way  fitted  for  such  a  dignity, 
he  declined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refused  to 
elect  any  other  during  his  lifetime ;  so  that  the  prince 
had  a  prospect  of  possessing  the  castle  for  some  time. 
He  was  riding  thither  with  a  small  attendance,  when 
he  was  arrested  between  the  towns  of  Nidi  and  Str*- 
tirum  (according  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),  and 
hurried  to  the  very  castle  of  which  he  was -preparing 
to  take  possession. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  likewise  the  prince's  enemy,  were  then  at  C«dross, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  detestable  conspiracy ;  of 
which  they  were  no  sooner  informed,  than  they  order- 
ed a  strong  body  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal  captive 
frmn  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's ;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  russet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  veiy 
sorry  horse,  and  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  two     ^^ 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who  who  is 
were  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  starve  him  to  starred  to 
death.     According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for  some^^*^* 
time  prolonged  by  the  compassion  of  one  of  his  keeper's 
daughters,  who  thrust  thin  oaten  cakes  through  the 
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^  elKnks  6t  his  prison-wall^,  and  b^  a  woman  who,  be^ 
■"^  ing  a  wet  norse,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 
milk  to  him  through  a  smaH  tube.  Both  these  chari- 
table females  were  detected,  and  put  to  death ;  the 
young  lady's  inhuman  father  being  himself  the  prosecu- 
tor. The  prince  himself  died  in  a  few  days  after,  on 
Baster-eve,  his^  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour 
part  of  his  own*  flesh. 

In  the  mdan  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
th^  murder  of  his  son,  had  renewed,  or  rather  con- 
sented to  renew,  hostilities  with  England.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  th^  truce,  Henry  had  sent  a  commission  to 
the  ^ah  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  of^ 
let  the  Scots  any  forms  they  could  reasonably  desire ; 
but  every  offiir  of  this  kin4  behig  rejected,  there  was 
a  necessity  for  renewing  hostilities.  Tlie  earl  of  March 
had  received  another  pension  from  Heniy,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certifiti  liumbef  of  light 
iroopa  to  act  against  the  Scots.  ThiS  had  been  done ; 
and  so  effectually  did  these  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
tint  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  small  parties, 
he  repressed  the  depredations  of  these  iDvaders ;  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottish  parties,  made  incursions  into  England  as  far 
as  Bamborough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
of  siderable  booty.  This  encouraged  another  chieftain* 
^  Patrick  Hepburn,  to  make  a  similar  attempt:  but  be- 
^  ing  elated  with  his  success^  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy's  country;  so  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  send  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re- 
turn. This  produced  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which 
Hepburn  was  killed ;  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lothi<* 
an,  who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  were  cut  off; 
and  scarcely  a  single  Scotsman  remained  unwounded. 
On  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  ear!  of  Douglas 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  assistance.  He  was 
immediately  furnished  with  a  considerable  army ;  accord- 
ing to  some,  consisting  of  10,000;  according  to  others 
of  13,000;  and  according  to  the  English  historians,  of 
20,000  men.  Murdoc,  the  son  of  the  duke,  attended 
file  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  also  the  earls  of  Mo- 
ray, Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no- 
bility, with  80  knights.  The  Scots  on  this  occasion 
conducted  themselves  with  the  same  imprudence  as  be- 
j^  fore.  Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the  country,  they 
Ho-^'^*  intercepted  by  the  English  on  their  return,  and 
obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Homeldon,  under 
^  great  disadvantages.  The  consequence  was,  that  ther 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  almost  the  whole  army  ei- 
ther killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotspur,  to  whom  chiefly  this  victory  was  ow- 
ing, resolving  to  pur3ue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid 
siege  to  a  castle  called  Cocklatoys,  on  the  borders  of  Te- 
^*  viotdale.    The  castle  was  fbr  some  time  bravely  defend- 
\gj    ed  :  but  at  last  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by 
:Ush. which  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  in  case  it 
was  not  rdieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  six  weeks ; 
during  which  time  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.     But  while  the  English  were  retirinsr,  one  of 
Percy^s  soldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the 
capituiation,  by  introducing  a  matcock  into  the  place. 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  oflered  to  fij^ht 
any  Englishman  who  should  engage  to  make  it  cood. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Pan  II.  ^ 


A  champion  Iras  accordingly  singled  out,  but  was  do-  Scotland. 
feated  by  the  Scotsman  ;  and  the  English  army  relir-'-— v— ' 
ed  according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being 
debated  in  the  Scotish  council,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
relief  to  the  castle.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of  Alba- 
ny, with  a  powerful  army,  set  out  for  the  place ;  but 
before  he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur,  at  Shrewsbury,  as 
related  under  the  article  England,  N"  182. 

In  the  year  1404',  King  Henry,  exceedingly  desir-An.  hch." 
ous  of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations 
for  that  purpose.     These,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  success,  hostilities  were  still  continued,  but  with- 
out any  remarkable  transaction  on  either  side.     In  the 
mean  time,  King  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miserable 
fate  of  his  eldest  son  the  duke  of  Rothesay ;  but  was 
unable  to  resent  it  by  executing  justice  on  such  a     3os 
powerful  murderer.     Afler  giving  himself  up  to  grief,  T^J®  ^*- 
therefore,  for  some  time,  he  resolved  to  provide  for  the  j^^^'JI^^j 
safety  of  his  second  son  James,  by  sending  him  into  to  Prance, 
France.     'Hiis  scheme  was  not  communicated  to  the ^ut  is  taken 
duke  of  Albany;  and  the  young  prince  took  shippingj^y ****  ^"8"" 
witJi  all  imaginable  secrecy  at  the  Bass,  under  the  care  '  ** 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.     On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  an  English  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and 
brought  before  Henr)%     The  English  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.    "  I  understand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  trusted  me  with  their  prince's 
education. "     He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  close  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  news  of  this  disaster  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Rothe- 
say in  the  isle  of  Bute  (the  place  of  Robert's  resi*     ^^ 
dence)  while  the  king  was  at  supper.     The  news  threw  Robert  dies 
him  into  such  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  three  of  grieT. 
dajrs,  the  29th  of  March  1405,  afler  having  reigned^"-  ^'*^* 
nearly  15  years.  3io 

By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the  The  duke 
prince,  all  the  regal  power  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Al-^^  Albiiny 
bany,  who  was  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of  the**^^ 
states  assembled  at  Scone.  The  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 
shaken' ;  so  that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him.  Henry  summoned  all 
his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but. 
Having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  negociation  with 
the  Ehglish  monarch ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
3'ear,  during  which  time  all  differences  were  to  be  set- 
tled. In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothesay, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commissary-general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  in  that  quality 
repaired  to  the  court  of  England.  At  the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  seems  there  ex- 
isted a  truce,  however  ill  ol)served  on  both  sides,  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  nations.  Rothesay  produced 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  that  the  Scots 
should  have  a  free  navigation  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  he  demanded  justice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prince.  Henry  order- 
ed the  matter  to  be  inquired  into :  but  the  English 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  ;  and  the 
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Scotland  claims  of  both  were  so  intricate,  that  the  examination 
"     -'  fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  same  time  the  truce  was 
-,,^**     -probnged 


licnry 
aguiiibt 
Scotland. 


In  the  end  of  tlie  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
14*10,  tbe.waV  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
prepared  to.strikc  a  fatol  blow  which  he  had  long  me- 
Ail.  14ia  dilated  against  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  S€en> 
entered  into  &  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  where 
'  a  considerable  revolution  then  happened.  Walter  Les- 
ly  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  honours  of  the  earl 
of  Ross,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander^  who  succeed- 
ed  him  ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Isles.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent's  daughters ;  and  dying  young,  he 
lefl  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed »  and  became  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  procured  from  her  a  resigna- 
tion of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  to  which  she  was  undoubt- 
ed heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pre- 
judice of  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  was  the  son  of 
Margaret,  sister  to  the  earl  Alexander^and  consequent- 
ly the  nearest  heir  to  the  estate  after  the  nun.  Donald 
applied  for  redress ;  but  his  suit  being  rejected,  he, 
with  his  brother  John,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was 
most  graciousiv  received  by  King  Henry.  According 
to  the  instructions  given  him  by  the  English  monarch, 
Donald,  returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Isles, 
where  he  raised  an.  army,,  and,  passing  over  into  Ross* 
shire,  violently  seized  on  the  estate  in  dispute.  In  a 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  High^ 
landers  ;  with  whom  he  marched  into  tlie  province  of 
Moray,  and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch, 
which  he  laid  under  contribution.  Advancing  towards 
Aberdeen,  with  a  view  to  pay  his  troops  with  the  plun- 
der of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  whom  the 
regent  had  employed  to*  command  against  him,  at  a 
village  called  Harlatoy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
deen,. A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory,  re- 
mained uncertain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  where  he  eould  raise  no 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  liext  da^ ;  and  the  shattered 
state  of  the  royal  army  preventmg  hlro  from  being, 
pursued,  he  escaped  to  his  own  domiriions.,  where  in 
a  short  time  he  submitted,,  aad  swore  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland^ 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Henry  continufd  the.  war  with. 

Scotland,  and  refused  to  renew,  the  truce,  though  fre* 

quently  solicited  by  tlie  Scots.     He  had  now,,  how- 

-^  fCver,  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  defection  of  the 

^J^5,"J^earJ.  of  March,  who  had  gone  over,  to  the  Scots,  though 

turns  to  histjie  historians  have  not  informed  us  of  his  quarrel  with 

allcgtance  the  English  monarch-     On. his  return  to  Scotland,  he 

t«  Scot-      2iad  been  fully  rocondled  to  tl>e  Douglas  family,  and 

iiQw  strove  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  cause  of  his 

country.    This,  witkthe  countenance  shown  the  Scots 

by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  published  by  the  pope 

in  theJr.  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of  the  re-. 

genthimsielf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  reason  ; 

aAd  we  hear  of  no  more  hostilities  between  tlie  two. 

nations  till  after  the  death  of  the  English  monarch,. 

which  happened  in  the  year  1413. 

Aft.  1415.      Ill  H15>  the  truce  being  either  brokep  or  expired^ 
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the  Scots  made  great  preparations  fbr  besieging  Bier-  SeodalL 
wick.  The  undertaking,  however,  came  to  nothing ;  —  "v^ 
all  that  was  done  durii^  the  campaign  being  the  bum« 
ing  of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
English.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  on,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  ransom  of  lunc;  James; 
which  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  English  king  a- 

Ereed  to  his  visiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
>rfeit  100,000  pounds  sterling,  in  case  of  his  failure      314 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.     For  reasons  now  un-Umuceni. 
known,  this  treaty  was  broken  oS,  and  vaai  prepara-  ^^^  *?^ 
tions  were  made  for  a  new   invasion  of  Scotland  ;^^^^ 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  so  little  success, 
that  it  became  known  among  the  conunon  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  Jitle  rtdd^  or  the  foolish 
expedition. 

In  U20,  died  Robert  Duke  of  Albai^,  regent  of  AiLitfo. 
Scotland,  at  the  age  of  80 ;  and  such  was  the  venera* 
tion  which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  that  his  post 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son  Murdoch, 
though  a  person  noway  qualified  for  that  station*-— 
Tlie  war  with  England  was  now  discontinued  ;  but  in 
France  Henry  met  witli  the  greatest  (^position  from 
the  Scots  anxiliaries,  insomuch,  that  at  last  he  pro- 
claimed all  the  Scots,  in  the  service  of  the  dauphin  to 
be  rebels  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  threaten- 
ed to  treat  them  as  such  wherever  he  found  them*  It  '^^ 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pu^ias  io  ^^^^h!& 
this  menace  in  execution ;  for  the  town  and  castle  of  in  Fnocr. 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the 
English  and  Scots  in  the  place  should  be  resigned  to 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  king  of  England ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  resolution  above  mentioned,  caused 
twenty  Scots  soldiers  who  were  found  in  the  place  ta 
be  hanged  as  traitors.  In  1421,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  and  with  him  James  tlie  Scots  king.  On  his. 
arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  Scots,  under 
the  earl  of  Douglas,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, where  they  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  be^ 
forced  to  return  to  theu:  own  country  by  a  pestilence^ 
though  a  new  invasion  was  daily  expected.  Instead  of 
resenting  this  insult,  Henry  inviiecl  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas to  a  conference  at  York ;  in  which  the  latter  a» 
gteed  to  server  him  during  life>  by  sea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  against  all  living,  except  his  own  liege- lord 
the  king  of  Scotland,  with,  200  foot,  and  as  many  horse, 
at  his. own  charges;  the  king  of  England,  in  tlie  mean 
time^  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  200/.  for  paying  his 
expense  in  going  to  the  army  by  sea  or  land. 

At  the  same  time,  a  new  negociation  was  set  on  foot 
foe  the  ranFom  of  king  James ;  but  he  did  not  obtain 
his  liberty,  till  the  year  1 424.^    Henry  V.  was  -then  dead  ;. 
and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  supply  his  place, 
the  English  power  in  France  began  to  decline.     They     3r«~ 
then  became  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  at  peace  Trniy  for- 
with  Scotland,  in  order  to  detach  such  a  formidable  ally  ^«  ^'^^ 
from  the  French  interest.     James  was  now  highly  ca-^ 
ressed,  and  at  his  own  liberty,  within  certain  l>ounds. 
The  English  evea  consulted  him  about  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  treaty  for.his-ransom;  andone  Dougal  ^ 
Drummond.a  priest,  was  sent  with  a  safe-conduct  for  * 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow  chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar, 
earl  of  March,  John  Montgomery  of  Ardrossan,  Sirr 
Patrick  Dunbar,  of  Bele,  Sir.  Robert  Lawder  of  Ed* 

^  -r         nngtQ|i|» 
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iMSand.  riJigt<»fi,  Sir  WiHiam  Borthwic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir 
*'^^r^^^  John  Forrester  of  Corstorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at 
Pomfret,  with  tlieir  master  the  captive  king  ot  Scotland* 
and  there  to  treat  respecting  their  common  interests. 
Most  of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  before  been 
nomhiated  to  treat  with  the  English  about  their  king's 
return ;  and  Dougal  Drummond  seems  to  have  been  a 
domestic  favourite  with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottish 
king  had  been  allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  700/. :  but 
while  he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equi< 
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commanded  to  insist  very  stlreniiously  upon  this  point 
but  with  discretion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Scots  should*  as  a  further  bond  of 
ami^  beKrecn  the  two  nations,  propose  a  marriage  be* 
tit'een  their  king  and  some  noblewoman  of  Engiabdi 
the  £nglisii  commissioners  are  to  make -answer,  *'  Tliat 
tlie  king  of  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many  noble* 
women,  and  eventhose  of  the  blood -royal,  in  England^ 
and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  shall  plea^  to  opem 
his  mind  more  freety  on  that  head,  the  English  com<» 


pages  and  attendants  were  increased  totliose  befitting  a     missioncrs  shall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  conftr- 

sovereign  ;  and  he  received  a  present  from  the  English     ences  thereupon. "    But  (continues  the  record)  in  case 

treasury  of  100^.  for  his  private  expenses.     That  he     the  Scotch  commissioners  should  make  no  mention  of 

might  appear  with  a  grandeur  evei:y  wi^  suitable  to 

his  dignity,  at  eveiy  stage  were  provkled  relaysof  horses, 

and  all  manner  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  with  cooks  and 

other  servants  for  Furnishing  out  the  most  sumptuous 

royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at  Pomfret,  James 

acted  as  a  Idnd  of  mdliator  between  the  English  and 

his  own  siibjects,  to  whom  ^e  fully  laid  himself  open  ; 

but,  in  tlie  mean  time,  the  English  regency  issued  a 

commission  for  settling  the  terms  upon  which  James  was 

to  be  restored,  If  be  and  his  commissioners  should  lay  a 

|>ir0per  foundation  for  such  a  treaty.  The  English  com* 

Itnissioners  were,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Worcester, 

the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 

lords  Nevil,  Comwal,  and  Chaworth,  with  master  Jolin 

Wodeham,  and  Robert  Waterton.     The  instructions 

they  received,  form  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  of 

this  history;  and  we  shall  here  give  them,  as  they  are 

necessary  for  confirming  all  we  have  said  concerning  the 

dispositions  of  the  two  courts  at  this  juncture. 

First,  To  make  a  faint  opposition  to  any  private  con<- 

ference  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 

commissioners. 

Secondly,  To  deipand  that,  before  the  said  king  riiall 

have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
pay  to  the  English  government  at  least  thirty-six  thou- 
sand pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  two  tliousand  pounds  a 
year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James,  who  was 
maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not  to  abate 
any  thing  of  that  sum ;  but  if  possible  to  get  forty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  should  agree  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  sum,  the  English  commissioners  should 
take  suflicient  security  and  hostages  for  the  payment  of 
the  same ;  and  that  if  they  should  not  (as  there  was 
great  reason  for  believing  they  would)  be  so  far  molli- 
hed,  by  such  easy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon  a  ne- 
gociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between  the 
two  people,  that  then  the  English  shqpld  propose  the 
same  in  the  most  handsome  manner  tliey  could.  Far- 
ther, that  if  such  difficulties  should  arise  as  miglit  make 
it  impracticable  immediately  to  conclude  such  perpe- 
tual peace,  tliat  the  English  ambassadors  should,  un- 
der pretence  of  paving  a  way  for  the  same,  propose  a 
long  truce. 

Fourthly,  Tliat  if  the  English  commissioners  should 
succeed  in  bringing  tlie  Scots  to  agree  to  the  said  truce, 
they  should  further  urge,  that  tliey  should  not  send  to 
Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  Uie  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, any  succours  by  sea  or  land.  Farther,  tliat  the 
said  English  commissioners  sliould  eniploy  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  troops  already 
lumished  by  the  Scots  to  France.    The  English  are 


any  such  alliance  by  marriage,  it  will  not  af)pear  de* 
cent  for  the  English  to  mention  the  same,  because  the 
women  of  England,  at  least  the  nobk^women,  are  not 
used  to  offer  themselves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  should  be  any  mention  made  con^ 
cerning  reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commissioners 
should  then  proceed  upon  the  same  as  they  sliouid  tliink 
most  proper ;  and  that  they  should  have  power  to  offer 
safe-conduct  to  as  many  of  the  Scots  as  should  be  de* 
manded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England.  Those 
instructions  are  dated  at  Westminster,  Ju(y  6th  142^ 

Notliing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  should  be  held  at  York  instead  of  - 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
English  commissioners  were,  Thomas  bishop  of  Dur* 
ham,  chancellor  of  England,  PhiUp  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Mr  John  Wodeham.  Those  for  Scotland  were,  Wil-* 
liam  bishop  of  Glasgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James 
Douglas  of  Balveny,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cam* 
buskenneth,  John  abbot  of  Balmerino,  Sir  Patrick 
Dunbar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Edrington, 
George  Borthwic  archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  and  Patrick 
Houston  canon  of  Glasgow.  On  the  10th  of  Septem* 
ber,  after  their  meeting,  they  come  to  tlie  following 
i^reement. 

First,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs,,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England, 
should  pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  propor- 
tions, the  sum  of  40,000/.  sterling. 

Secondly,  That  the  first  payment,  amounting  to  tlie 
sum  of  ten  thousand  merks,  should  be  made  six  months 
after  the  king  of  Scotland's  entering  his  own  kingdom; 
that  the  like  sum  should  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  so 
on  during  the  space  of  six  years,  when  the  whole  sum 
would  be  cleared ;  unless,  afler  payment  of  forty  thou- 
sand merks,  the  last  payment  of  ten  thousand  should 
be  remitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  most  illustrious 
prince  Thomas  duke  of  Exeter. 

lliirdiy,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  entering 
his  own  kingdom,  should  give  sufficient  hostages  for 
performance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  tlie 
Scots  plenipotentiaries  luid  no  instructions  concerning 
hostages,  it  was  agreed, 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  should  be  at 
Branspatli,  or  Durham,  by  the  first  of  March  next, 
where  he  should  be  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  blood, 
and  other  subjects,  in  order  to  fix  tlie  number  and  qua- 
lity of  the  hostages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  should 
4M'2  ^      send. 
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Scotland,  send  ambassftdors  to  Londwi,  with  power  to  conclude 
'a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  some  ]ady  of  the  first  qtinlity  in  England. 

1 1  is  probable  that  James  had  already  fixed  his  choice 
upon  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somer- 
set, who  was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  his  second  marriage ;  but  he  made  his  people  the 
compliment,  not  only  of  consulting  their  opinion,  but 
of  concluding  the  match.  The  commissioners,  after 
their  agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ; 
and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Camwath,  with  Walter 
OgDyy,  were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived 
at  that  capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and 
undertook  for  their  king,  that  he  should  deliver  his 
hostages  to  the  king  of  England^s  officers,  in  the  city 
of  Durham,  before  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  month 
of  March ;  that  he  should  also  deliver  to  the  said  offi- 
cers four  obligatory  letters,  for  the  whole  sum  of 
40,00(V.  from  the  four  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  Aberdeen ;  that  he  should  give  his  obli- 
gatory  letter  to  the  same  purpose,  before  removing 
from  Durham,  and  should  renew  the  same  four  days 
afler  his  arrival  in  his  own  kingdom ;  that  the  hostages 
might  be  changed  from  time  to  time  for  others  of  the 
same  fortune  and  quality;  that  if  any  of  them  should 
die  in  England,  others  should  be  sent  thither  in  their 
room;  and  that  while  they  continued  to  stay  in  Eng- 
land, they  should  live  at  their  own  charges. 

The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau- 
fort was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  Februaiy  1424. 
The  young  king  of  England  presented  him  with  a  suit 
of  cloth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony;  and  the  next  day 
he  received  a  legal  discharge  of  10,000  pounds,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  40,000  at  which  his  ransom  was  fix- 
ed, and  which  sum  was  ^ven  as  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  lady.  The  ceremony  being  performed,  the  king 
and  queen  set  out  for  Durham,  where  the  hostages  were 
waiting;  and  arrived  at  his  own  dominions,  along  with 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  chief  of  the  north- 
em  nobility,  who  attended  him  with  great  pomp.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  same  year,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone ;  afler  which  reremony,  he  followed  the  exam- 
ple practised  by  other  sovereigns  at  that  time,'  of 
knighting  severed  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  for  James's  re- 
lease, the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France,  in  such  num- 
bers, that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  appeared 
in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine ;  but  as  the  history 
of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been  given  un- 
der the  article  France,  we  shall  take  no  further  no- 
tice of  it,  but  return  to  the  afiairs  of  Scotland. 
Ve  reforms  On  his  rctum  James  found  himself  in  a  disagreeable 
wreralahu-g^tiiation..  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
tod?  '"''^^^'^  regent,  had  bcert  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by 
exempting  the  lower  class  of  people  from  taxes  of  every 
kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  son  Mur- 
doch ;  but  as  the  latter  was  destitute  of  hU  father's  abi- 
lities, the  people  abused  their  happiness,  and  Scotland 
became  such  a  scene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner  could 
sny  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  estate.  The  Stewart 
family,  on  their  accession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  pos- 
8cssgd.a  very  considerable  patrimonial  estate,  independ- 
ent of  the  standing  reyenues  of  the  crown,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  customs,  wards,  and  reliefs.  The  re- 
venueii  of  the  paternal  eatate  belonging  to  James,  had 
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tfiey  been  re^larly  transmitted  to  him,  would  have  Scotkni 
more  than  maintained  him  in  a  splendour  equal  to  his  *^'*v'*^ 
<Kgnky,  while  he  was  m  England ;  nor  would  he  in 
that  case  have  had  any  occasion  for  an  allowance  from 
the  king  of  England.  But  as  the  duke  of  Albany  ne- 
ver intended  that  his  nephew  should  rettun,  he  parcel- 
led out  among  his  favourites  the  estates  of  the  Stewart 
family,  in  such  a  manner  that  James  on  his  return  found 
all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone,  and  many  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  his  best  friends;  so  that  he  had  nothing  to 
idepend  on  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  court  but 
the  crown-revenues  above  mentioned,  and  even  some 
of  these  had  been  mortgaged  during  the  late  regency. 
This  circumstance,  of  itself  sufficiently  disagreeable,  was 
attended  with  two  others,  which  ten((ed  to  make  it  more 
so.  The  one  was,  that  the  hostages  which  had  been 
left  for  the  king's  ransom  in  England,  being  all  persona 
of  the  first  rank,  were  attended  by  their  wives,  families, 
children,  and  equipages,  which  rivalled  those  of  the 
same  rank  in  England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready 
money  out  of  the  nation.  The  oUicr  circumstances 
arose  from  the  charge  of  tlie  Scots  army  in  France ; 
where  Charles,  who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to 
support  it,  was  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity ; 
while  the  revenues  of  James  himself  were  both  scanty 
and  precarious.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences, 
thereibre,  the  king  obtained  from  his  parliament  an  act 
obliging  the  sheri&  of  the  respective  counties  to  in- 
quire what  lands  and  estates  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors David  II.  Robert  II.  and  Robert  III. ;  and 
James  formed  a  resolution  of  resuming  these  lands 
wherever  they  could  be  discovered,  without  regard  to 
persons  or  circumstances.  On  this  occasion  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  personages  in  the  kingdom  were  ar-  319 
rested :  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  two  sons,  and  the  earl  Semal  «r 
of  Lennox  the  duke's  father-in-law,  were  put  to  deaths  ^  °**®" 
though  their  crimes  are  not  specified  by  historians.      S."**^^ 

James  now  proceeded  with  great  spirit  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
state,  protected  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down 
the  names  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought 
deserving  of  his  encouragement.  James  himself  wrote 
some  poetry;  and  in  music,  was  such  an  excellent  com- 
poser, that  he  is  with  good  reason  looked  upon  as  ihe 
rather  of  Scots  music,  which  has  been  so  much  ad- 
mired for  its  elegant  simplicity.  He  introduced  or- 
gans into  his  chapels,  and  a  much  better  style  of  ar- 
chitecture into  all  buildings,  whether  civil  or  religious* 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  en- 
couraged and  protected  those  of  all  kinds  which  were 
useful  in  society;  and,  in  short,  he  did  more  towards 
the  civilization  of  his  people  than  had  been  done  by 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England.^ 
James,  however,  seemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to> 
enter  into  a  lasting  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  mairiage 
should  be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of  France^ 
aflerwards  Louis  XL,  and  the  young  princess  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  so  great  was  the  necessity  of  King  Charles- 
for  troops  at  that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  600O 
forces  as  a  portion  for  the  princess. 

The  rest  of  the  reiga  of  James  wa»  spent  in  refomk^ 
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»d.  -ing  dyusesy  curbing  tlie  authority  cyf  the  great  barons, 
'^^  and  recovering  the  royal  estates  out  of  the  hands  of 
•usurpers.  In  this,  however,  he  xiBcd  so  much  severity, 
•that  he  was  at  last  murdered,  m  the  year  I4S7.  The 
peT{>etrators  of  this  murder  were  the  ear!  of  A^ol; 
•Kobert  Graham r  who  was  connected  with  the  earl, 
and  who  was  discontented  on  account  of  his  losing  the 
estate  of  Btratheam,  which  bad  been  re-annexed  to  the 
crown ;  and  Robert,  granddiild  and  heir  to  the  earl 
of  Athol,  and  one  of  the  kmg's  domestics.  The  king 
had  dismissed  his  army,  without  even  reserving  to  him- 
aelf  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  supper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  nefghbourhood  of  Perth.  Graham  had 
for  some  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
and  is  said  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  he  posted  them  near 
the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king's  cup- 
-bearers,  went  to  bring  some  wine  to  the  king  while  at 
supper ;  but  perceiving  armed  men  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage, he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediatelv  killed. 
Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour, 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door ;  but  the  bar  was  taken  away 
by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thrust  her  arm  into  the  sta- 
ple ;  but  it  was  instantly  broken,  and  the  conspirators 
rushed  in  upon  the  king.  Patrick  Dunbar,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  sovereign,  and  the  queen  received  two  wounds  in 
attempting  to  interpose  herself  betwixt  her  husband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  James  defended  himself 
as  long  as  he  could ;  but  at  last  expired  under  the  re- 
peated strokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received 
^wounds. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  several  important  regulations 
were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  intcmid  polity 
of  the  kingdom.     James*s  long  residence  in  England, 
then  a  great  and  happy  nation,  had  taught  him,  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  depended  much  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature,  in  enacting  salutary  laws,  and 
on  the  activity  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  putting  them 
in  execution.  .  In  his  third  parliament,  was  passed  an 
act,  which  affords  the  first  appearance  of  a  College  of 
Justice  in  Scotland.     By  this  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
king  might  appoint  the  chancellor,  and  three  discreet 
persons  of  the  three  estates,  to  act  as  the  S^ssiony  when- 
ever the  king  should  think  fit,  three  times  in  the  year, 
for  determination  of  such  causes  as  had  befoce  been  ad- 
judged by  the  king  and  his  council.     In  1425,  it  was 
enacted,  that  six  wise  men  of  the  three  estates  should 
examine  the  books  of  law,  which  then  consisted  of  what 
were  called  Regiam  Majestatem  and  Quoniam  Archia-- 
menta,  and  should  amend  what  needed  amendment. 
Various  statutes  were  made,  called  the  Black  ActSy  for 
preserving  domestic  tranquillity,  diminishing  the  exor- 
bitant^ power  of  the  nobles,  and  promoting  religious 
worship,      Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Scotland  if 
so  wise  a  monarch  had  lived  to  execute  strictly  what 
bad  been  enacted  in  so  many  parliaments  for  the  ge- 
nenJgood  a£  a  wretdied  nation. 

^^^the  jxiurder  of  James  I.  tlie  crown  devolved  on 

his  son  Jaia^9  II.  at  that  time  only  seven  years  of  age. 

^  ^'^^'^  *  -  ^^'^^  immediately  called  by  the  queen- 

^ecd^P  *^  i*rft  ich  the  most  cruel  punishments  were  de- 

\douh    ^^     *^*^  urderers  of  the  late  king.     The  crime, 

^>  cfejt»cia  «Led  an  exemplary  punishment ;  but  the 
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barbarities  inffitted  on$ome()fthb8ewretchesare  shock-  ScotlancL 
ing  to  relate.  Wfthin  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  death  ^      ^     ■  ^ 
of  tJie  ^ting,  aH  the  conspirators  were  brought  UrEdin- 
burgh,  arraigned,  Condemned,  and  executed.     The 
meaner  sort  were  hanged;  but  on  the  earl  of  Athol 
and  Robert  Graham  the  most  cruel  torments  were  in- 
'flicted,  such  as  pincing  with  hot  irons,   dislocation  of 
the  joints,  &c.     The  earl  of  Athol  had,  besides,  a 
crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head ;  and  was  afler-  > 
wards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  thrown  in- 
to a  fire.   In  short,  so  dreadful  were  these  punishments. 
that  £neas  Sylvius,  the  pope's  nuncio,  who  beheld 
them,  said,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  crime  committed  by  the  regicides,  or  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  them,  was  the  greater. 

As  the  late  king  had  prescribed  no  form  of  regency  An.  H38i^ 
in  case  of  his  death,  the  settlement  of  the  government 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  import- 
ance.  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  creat- 
ed duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  was  by  far  the  greatest 
subject  in  the  kingdom ;  but  as  he  had  not  been  a  fa- 
vourite in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people  were 
now  disgusted  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  administration,  though  by  his  high  rank 
he  in  fact  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  as  long  as  he  11  v-      7^5  * 
ed ;  which,  however,  was  but  a  short  time.     He  died  Supreme 
the  same  year  (1438) ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  Pp^e""  di- 
of  CallencUu'  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor  J^*^  ^ 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power,  ^mor 
while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  direc- and  chan- 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.     This  was  a  most  unfortunate  <^*1'*>'.  ^ 
partition  of  power  for  the  public.     The  governor  and^J*J^'"S' 
chancellor  quarrelled ;  the  latter  took  possession  of  the 
king's  person  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither  of 
which  he  h^d  any  right ;  but  the  former  had  on  his 
side  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  spirit. 
Her  son  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
or  government  in  Scotland.  The  governor's  edicts  were 
counteracted  by  those  of  the  chancellor  under  the  king's 
name,  and 'those  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were  pu- 
nnihed  by  the  governor ;  while  the  young  earl  of  Dou- 
glas, with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents,  was 
a  declared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally: 
sought  to  destroy.  -  534  - 

The  queen-mother  demanded  access  to  lier  son,  which  Tlie  queen- 
Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her  ;  and '"****'®'^  ■***' 
she  was  accordingly  admitted  with  a  small  train  int0yj|^"  *^' 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     She  played  her  part  so  well, 
and  dissembled  with  so  much  art,  that  the  chancellor, 
believing  she  had  become  a  convert  to  his  cause,  treated  -^ 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  suffered  her  at  all 
hours  to  have  free  access  to  her  son's  person.  Pretend- 
ing that  she  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  white  church 
of  Buchan,  she  reconuncnded  the  carex^f  her  son  s  per- 
son, till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor^  in  the-most  pa- 
thetic and  affectionate  terms :  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
she  secretly  sent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  clothes- 
chest  ;  and  both  she  and  James  were  received  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  governor  before  the  escape  was  known.  As^ . 
every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with  Living- 
stone, he  immediately  called  together  his  friends ;  ami . 
laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  chan- 
cellor, it  was  resolved  to  besiege  him  in  the  castle  of  ~ 
Edinburgh,  the  queen  pcomiatng  to  open  her  own  gra-- 
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Scotlafld.  .tiarles  for  (he  use  of  the  army.  The  chancellor  foresaw 
^~~  ^^he  storm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  and  sought 
to  prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  That 
haughty  nobleiran  answered  him  in  the  terms  ahready 
mentioned,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  exterminate 
both  parties.  Tlie  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle  being 
formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley,  and  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  governor ;  to  which  the  latter, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  Douglas,  rea- 
dily agreed.,  Common  danger  united  them  in  a  com* 
mon  cause  ;  and  the  chancellor  resigning  to  the  other 
^he  custody  of  the  castle  and  the  king's  person,  with 
;the  highei^t  profetisions  of  duty  and  loyaJty,  the  two  com- 
petitors swore  an  inviolable  friendi^hip  u>r  each  other. 
Next  day  the  king  cemented  their  union,  by  confirm- 
ing  both  of  them  in  their  respective  charges. 

The  lawless  example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura- 
ged the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animositiesi  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.     A  family  difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Boyd  of  Kilmarnitck  ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  should  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maisthom,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
"Stuart  was   treacherously  murd  red  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart's  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Stuart  of  Beilroouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitchi'd  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti- 
'nue  which  carried  the  resemblance  of  8ma11  armies.  The 
•conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  with  fresh  fury ;  but  at  last  vic- 
tory Ueclnred  itself  for  Stuart,  the  bravest  of  Boyd's 
attendants  being  cut  off  in  the  field.    About  thih  time, 
the  islanders,  under  two  of  their  chieflain?,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibson,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland*  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
with  fire  and  sword.     They  were  opposed  by  John 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  whom  they  slew,  some  say  treacher- 
ou.^ly,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.     After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in- 
fants, and  the  defenceless  of  both  scxe^.     At  last,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domestic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agriculture ;  and 
n  dreadful  famine  ensued,  attended,  as  usual,  by  a  pes- 
tilence.    James  was  now  about  ten  years  of  age ;  and 
the  wisest  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that  the  public 
distresses  were  owing  to  a  total  disrespect  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  never  had  fewer 
than  1000,  and  sometimes  2000  horse  in  his  train  ;  so 
that  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to  controul  him. 
He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the  king  and  his 
courts  of  law  ;  ^hat  he  had  a  right  of  judicature  upon 
his  own  large  estates  i  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  exercise  of  royal  power.     In  consequence  of  this 
he  isHUcd  his  orders,  gave  protections^  to  thieves  and 
murderers,  affected  to  brave  the  Icing,  made  knights, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  even  noblemen,  of 
his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  df- sitting  in  parlia- 
ment. 

The  queen-mother  was  not  wholly^guiltless  of  those 
abuses.  She  had  fallen  in  l«ve  with  and  married  Sir 
;James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  Z^/oc^  knight 
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of  Lonif  brother  to  the  lord  of  thai  title,  and  a  dftcen-  Sootltai 
dant  of  the  house  of  Darnley.  Affection  for  her  bus- '""  v"^ 
band  caused  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  ;  and 
not  finding  a  ready  compliance  in  tlie  governor,  her 
interest  inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  Douglasses. 
The  governor  thought  to  strengthen  his  autliority  by 
restoring  the  exercise  of  the  civU  power,  and  the  re- 
verence due  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  ^^ 

The  conduct  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re-Tbequcnu 
apects  not  so  defensible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy  modicraAi 
When  the  queen  expressed  her  inclinations  that  her  bus  ^^^ 
band  might  be  admitted  to  some  part  of  the  admiriistra-pr^^oi^. 
tion,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  his  brother  the 
lord  Lorn  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful  practices 
against  the  state,  and  abetting  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
his  enormities.  The  queen,  taking  fire  at  her  hus- 
band's imprisonment,  was  herself  confined  in  a  mean  a- 
partment  within  the  castle  of  Stirling  ;  and  a  convene- 
tion  of  the  states  was  called,  to  judge  in  what  manner 
she  was  to  be  proceeded  againiit.  The  case  was  unpre- 
cedented and  difficult;  nor  is  it  credible  that  the  gover- 
nor would  have  carried  matters  to  such  extremity,  had 
he  not  had  strong  evidence  of  her  illegal  behaviour. 
She  was  even  obliged  to  dissemble  her  resentment,  by 
making  an  open  profession  before  the  states,  that  she 
had  always  been  entirely  innocent  of  her  husband^s 
practices,  and  that  ^he  would  for  the  future  behave  as 
a  peaceable  and  dutiful  subject  to  the  laws  and  the 
sovereign.  Upon  making  this  purgation  (as  Lindsay  g^,'^  ^ 
calls  it),  hhe  was  released,  as  also  her  husband  and  hisicMcdL 
brother,  being  bailed  by  the  chancellor  and  the  lord 
Gordon,  who  became  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour 
in  the  penalty  of  4000  merks.  The  governor  was  af- 
terwards accused  of  many  arbitrary  and  partial  acts  of 
power :  and  indeed,  if  we  consider  his  situation,  and 
the  violence  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  Scot- 
land, it  was  almost  impossible,  consistently  wiib  his 
ovvn  safety,  to  have  exerted  the  virtues  either  of  pa- 
triotism or  modcrati.>n. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  small 
regard  which  the  governor  paid  to  his  person  and  dig- 
nity, and  secretly  connected  himself  with  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  remained  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling;  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
consulting  the  public  safety,  and  that  of  the  king's 
person,  maintained  a  strong  guard,  part  of  which  at- 
tended James  in  his  juvenile  exercises  and  diversions. 
The  queen* mother  did  not  fail  to  represent  this  to  her 
son  as  a  restraint  on  his  liberty  ;  and  obtained  his  con-  ..^ 
sent  to  put  himself  into  the  chancellot's  hands.  ThejUchan- 
latter,  who  was  a  man  of  activity  and  courage,  knew cdlor  gets 
well  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  permission;  andt^^"**' 
crossing  the  Forth  in  the  dark  with  a  strong  bodyJf'pV** 
of  horse,  they  surrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunt- 
ing next  morning  by  break  of  day.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  from  the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  chancellor's  attempt ;  but  some  of  the 
king's  guard  offering  to  dispute  the  possession  of  his 
person.  Sir  William  Livingston,  the  governor's  eldest 
son,  restrained  them,  and  suffered  the  king  to  depart 
quietly.  This  surprisal  happened  on  a  day  when  the 
governor  was  absent  from  Stirling ;  and  the  chancel- 
lor,  to  make  sure  of  his  royal  acquisition,  entered  Edin- 
burgh 
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n^-  burgTi  at  the  head  of  4000  horse,  where  the  king  and 
""-'  he  were  received  by  tiie  citizens  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  joy. 

The  governor  showed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap* 
pened ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
^      an  interview,  and  settled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
iooji  amicable  manner.     The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
nr    continued  to  brave  both  parties.     As  if  he  had  been  a 
^  sovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambassadors,  Mal- 
^     colm  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
investiture  of  the  sovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  seventh  of  France ;  which  beini;  readily  granted 
him,  served  to  increase  his  pride  and  insolence.    The 
first-fniits  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two  great 
officers  of  state  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  redressing  the  public  disorders  occasion- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  persons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.    The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
aion  resorted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible ;  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  or  the  plunder  of  their  estates ; 
tiU,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be- 
came without  reniedv,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
Id  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fiiir  trial.     The  parties  therefore  were 
dismissed  without  relief,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  dlflferent  manner.     Letters 
were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancellor, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  states,  requesting  him  to  ap- 
pear with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public  affiurs  to  which  they  were  intitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  possessions.     The  manner  in 
which  &oae  letters  were  penned  made  the  thoughtless 
earl  consider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatness,  and 
as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
continue  the  administration  of  public  affiurs  without 
his  countenance  and  direction.  Without  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  so  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  single  or  unarmed,  he  answered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  by  assuring  them  that  he  in- 
tended to  set  out.  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  suspicions,  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey ; 
and  inviting  him  to  his  castle  of  Criehton,  he  there 
entertained  him  for  tome  days  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence and  appearance  of  hospitality.     The  earl  of 
Douglas  believed  all  the  chancellor's  professions  of 
iViendship,  and  even  sharply  chedced  the  wisest  of  his 
followers,  who  counselled  him  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  trust  his  brother  and  himself  at 
the  same  time  in  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had 
power.  The  hitter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl's  sus- 
picion, but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  patriot- 
ism, by  painting  to  him  the  miseries  of  his  country,  and 
the  glory  that  must  redoimd  to  him  and  his  Iriends  ia 
removing  them.    It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  t^ 
remind  him  of  his  Other's  OMatm,  never  to  risk  himselF 
and  his  brother  at  the  same  time  r  be  without  hesit»- 
tion  attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;«and  being 
admitted  into  the  castle,  they  dmed  at  the  same  table 
with  the  king.     Towards  the  end  of  the  entertain- 
ment, a  bull's  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immediate- 
death,,  was  served  up.    The  earl  and  his  brother  start-?- 


ed  to  their  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  e»-  Scotland. 
cape:  but  armed  men  rushing  in,  overpowered  them, '       ^'     * 
and  tying  their  hands  and  those  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fle=-.    *^ 
ming  with  cords,  they  were  carried  to  the  hiHand'be-jj^^JJ^J^j, 
headed.     The  young  king  endeavoured  with  tears' tohisbrothw. 
procure  their  pardon;  for  whichhewas  severely  check- 
ed by  tlie  unrelenting  chancellor. 

In  144S,  the  king  being  arrived*  at  the  age  on4;  AmUiS. 
declared  himself  out  of  the  yean  of  minority,  and* 
took  upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs;     He* 
appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  gn^at  spirit  and  re** 
solution;  and  he  had  occasion  for  it.     Hehad'appoint^ 
ed  one  Robert  Sempil  of  Fulwood  to  be  chief  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  of  Dumbarton ;  but  he  was  killed  by 
one  Galbraith  (a  noted  partisan  of  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas), who  seized  upon  the  government  of  the  castle. 
The  popularity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  some- 
what subsided  and  the  young  earl  finding  himself  not 
supported  by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  now  that  the  king  was  grown  up,  his       S9l 
safest  course  would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.     Hfe  ac-  '^  younjg 
cordingly  repaired  to  the  king  at  Stirling;  and  volun-^*'^5?JJ?^ 
tarily  throwing  himself  at  his  majesty's  feet,  implored  Wnd  it  re- 
pardon  for  all  his  transgressions,  and  solemnly  pro- ceivediato^ 
mised  that  he  would  ever  after  set  a  pattern  of  dtity*'^*''*'- 
and  loyalty  to  all  the  rest  of  his  subjects.     The  king, 
finding  that  he  insisted  on  no  terms  but  that  of  par- 
don, and  that  be  had  unconditionally  put  himself  into- 
his  power,  not  only  granted  his  request,  but  made  him* 
the  partner  of  his  inmost  councils. 

James  had  always  cKsliked  the  murder  of  the  earl  oP 
Douglas  and  his  brother  :  and  the  chaneellor,  perceiv- 
ing the  ascendancy  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  Court,  thouglit  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  owu* 
safety.     He  tlierefore  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  re- 
tired to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  custody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king* 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  present  king  shoofd arrive  at       S33^' 
the  age  of  21 ;  and  prepared  it  fbra  siege.     The  lord  ^"»»  d*^ 
Callendar  who  knew  himself  equally  obnoxious  asf^^^y^^ 
Criehton  was  to  tlie  earl  of  Booglas,  and  that  Ife  coold^ 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himself,  resigned  likewise* 
all  his  posts,  and  retired  to  one  of  hf^ownhouses,  but' 
keptpossessionof  the  castle  of  Stirling;     As^ftoththat' 
and  the  casdeof  Edinburgh  were  royal  fbrts,  the  two- 
lords  were  summoned  to  surrender-  them  ;  but  instead^ 
of  complying,  they  justified  their  conduct  by  th'e  great 
power  of  their  enemies,  wlH>sought  their  destrncdon, 
and  who  had  been  so  lately  at  the  Read  of  robbers  and' 
oetlaws  ^  but  promised  to  surrender  themseltes  to  the 
king  as  soon  as-  he  was  of  lawful" agc»  (meaning,  wo* 
suppose,  either-rs  or  21  )•-  This  answer*  being  deemcd- 
contumaeiousf  the  chancellor  and'  the  late  governor, 
with^his  two-sons  Skr  Alexander  and  Sir  James  Living- 
ston, were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament*  whiclt' 
was  summoned  OR  purpose  to  be  heia  at  StirKng.    In  * 
another  parliament  heldut  Perth  the  same-year^an  act 
passed  that  aU  the  lands  and  goods  which  had^belong- 
ed  to  the  late  king  should  be  possessed -by  tlfe  present 
king  to  the  time  of  his  lawfidl  age,  whiclr  is  not  speci- 
fie£    This  act  was  levelled^against  the  late  governor- 
and  chancellor,  who  were  accused  of' having  dienated^. 
to  their  own  uses,  or  to  those  of  their  friends,  a  great- 
£art  of  the  royal  effects  and  jewels ;  and  their.  estate8> 
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Scotland^  being  confiscated^  tiieexeevition  of  the  scaience  was* 
^  committed  to  John  Forcester  o(  Corstdrplikiv  and  otber 
adherents  of  the  earl  of  Douglas. 

This  sentence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
'Hie  castle  of  Crickton  was  besieged;  and  being  sur- 
rendered on  the  king's  summons  and  the  disf)£ay  of  the 
royal  banner,  it  was  leveiled  with  the  groundL     It  soon 
appeared  that  the  governs  and^chanceUor,  the  latter 
especially,  had  many  friends ;  and  in  particular  Kcane^ 
dy  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's^  nephew  to  James  tJie. 
First,  who  sided  with  them  fcem  1^  dneadl  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  eavl  of  Deviglaa  and  Us  family. 
Cricliton  tlius  soon  found  hhnself  at  the  bead  of  a  body 
of  men ;  and  while  Forrester  was  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  his  estates  and  these  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  those  of  the  Douglases  were  over* 
Tun.     Corstorphin,  Abercom,  Blackness,  and  other 
places,  were  plundered ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from, 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  lost. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  lost  on  this  occasion.     That  nobleman 
was  so  much  exasperated  by  the  great  damages  he  had 
sustained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to  lay 
waste  the  lands  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  chief  support  of  the  two 
ministers.     This  prelate  was  not  more  considerable  by 
his  high  birthy  than  he  was  venerable  by  hia  virtuao 
and  sanctity  ;  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  conscience, 
opposed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  party.     Being- 
conscious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  first 
admonished  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  to 
desist  from  destroying  his  lands  9  but  finding  his  ad* 
monitions  ineffectual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  ex- 
communication. 

That  nobleman  was  almost  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  earl  of  Doughis  had  been  in  the 
southern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Benedictine  monks 
of  Aberbrothwic,  who  were  possessed  of  great  proper- 
ty, had  chosen  Alexander  Lindsay,  his  eldest  son,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporalities ;  as  tiiey 
themselves,  by  tlieir  profession,  could  not  sit  in  civil 
or  criminal  courts.  Lindsay  proved  so  chargeable  to 
the  monks,  by  the  great  number  of  his  attendants,  and 
lus  high  manner  of  living,  that  their  chapter  removed 
him  from  his  post,  and  substituted  in  his  place  Alex- 
ander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew 
John  Ogilvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim 
on  the  bailiwick.  This,  notwithstanding  their  former 
intimacy,  created  an  irreconcUeable  diflerence  between 
the  two  families.  Each  competitor  strengthened  him«> 
self  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  his  friends ;  and  the 
lord  Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he 
was  then  paying  a  visit,  both  parties  immediately  mus- 
tered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberbrothwic.  The 
earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immedi^ 
ately  posted  to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himself  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  he  demanded  to  speak  with  Ogil- 
vy; but,  before  his  request  could  be  granted,  he  was 
killed  by  a  common  soldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  hu 
quality.  His  death  exasperated  his  friends,  who  im- 
mediately rushed  on  their  enemiea ;  and  a  bloody  con- 
flict ensued,  which  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lind- 
says, that  is,  the  earl  of  Crawford's  party.  On  that  oi 
m%  Ogilvies  were  killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdalgy , 
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John  Forbes  of  Htsligov  Atetjinder  Bwpcla^  oi  Gort-  ^ 
ley,  Robert  Maxwel  of  Teting,.  Duncan  ComplicH  of  ^ 
Campbelfethei ,  William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and 
otliers.  With  those  gentlemeil,  about  500  of  their  fol- 
lowers are  said  to  have  fallen ;  but  some  aooeunts  di» 
minifJi  that  number.  Innerquharity  himself,  in  flyings 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  eari  of  Cvan^ 
foffd's  house  at  Finhaven,  where  he  died  ef  Us  wwunda ) 
but  the  lord  Gordon  (or,  aa  ethers  call  him,  the  eofi  of 
Huntly)  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  hia  horse. 

This  battle  seems  to  have  let loeae  the  fncyof  cvnl 
discord  all  over  the  kingdomw  No  reganl  ira»  paid  ta 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  description  of  men.  bin  tkat 
of  clergy.  The  mast  nmnerous,  fieecesty  and  beta 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei« 
ther  by  force  or  tnsacbery;  and  the  eanstty  diai  ac- 
tuated the  partiea,  sttfied  every  sentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeKng  of  humanity.  The  Lindaaysy  ae* 
Cfetly  abetted  and  strengthened  by  the  earl  of  Do». 
glaa,  made  no  other  use  of  their  victory  than  cmnymg 
fire  and  sword  throagk  the  estates  of  their  enemies ; 
and  thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  presented  scenes  of 
murder  and  devastation.  In  the  west,  Robert  Boyd 
of  Duchal,  governor  of  Dunsbarton,  treacherously  snr* 
prised  Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynte,  and  treated  his 
wife  with  such  inhumanity,  that  she  expired  in  three 
days  under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  castle.  The 
castie  of  Dftnfaar  was  taken  by  Patri^  Hepburn  ef 
Hales.  Alexander  Donbar  dispossessed  the  latter  of 
his  castle  of  Hales ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  parti* 
sans  of  the  earl  of  Daoglas,  whose  tenants,  partica- 
larly  those  of  Annaadale,  are  said  to  have  behaved  at 
that  time  with  peculiar  fierceness  and  crusty.  At  last, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  were  nneannected 
with  those  robbers  and  murderers^  which  happened  to 
be  die  case  with  many,  shut  themselves  up  in  thcsr  se> 
vera]  houses ;  each  of  which,  in  these  di^s,  was  a 
petty  fortress,  which  they  victoalled,  and  provided  in 
the  best  manner  they  could  for  thsir  own  defence. 
This  wise  resolution  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mea- 
sure that  composed  the  public  commotions* 

The  earl  of  Douglas,  whose  power  and  influence  at 
court  still  continued,  was  sensible  that  the  der^,  with 
the  wiser  and  more  disinterested  part  of  the  kingdom, 
considered  him  as  the  source  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  nation  suffered ;  and  that  James  himself* 
when  better  informed,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  therefore  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  juncture,  by 
forming  secret  but  strong  connexions  with  the  eark  of 
CrawfiNrd,  Ross,  and  other  great  noblemen,  who  desi- 
red to  see  their  feudal  powers  restored  to  their  full  vi* 
gour.  The  queen-dowager  and  her  husband  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  seasot^  of  public  confusion :  she 
had  retired  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  while  it  was  in 
Hepbam*s  possession,  where  she  died  soon  after.  She 
left  by  hei  second  husband  three  sons ;  John,  who  in 
1455  was  made  eari  of  Athol,  by  his  uterme  brother 
the  king;  James^  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  \i69f 
was  created  eari  of  Buchan ;  and  Andrew,  who  after- 
wards becaase  bishop  of  llfiurray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas was  an  enemy  to  the  queen-dowager's  husband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  ci>tained  a  pass  to 
go  abroad,  with  fiO  in  his  tram;  but  being  taken  at  sea 
by  the  Finnish  pirates,  he  died  ia  confiaeneat^ 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  >^lliam 
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iBd.  Cricbtoa,  whether  the  lAtter  should  give  up  the  castle 
""^  to  his  majesty,  remained  still  undecided ;  and  by  the 
advi^  and  direction  of  the  earl  ot  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord- lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  suffered  a  nine  months  siege.  Either  the  strength 
of  the  castle,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  cbal 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other* 
wise  have  expected  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of^ 
fined  a  full  indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  and  a  pro- 
mise was  made  that  he  should  be  restored  not  only  to 
the  king'sr  favour,  but  to  his  former  post  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  the  conditions ;  but  refused  to  act  in  any 
public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  parlia« 
ment,  which  was  soon  aflsr  held  at  Perth,  and  in  which 
be  was  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours.  By  this 
reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the  for* 
mer  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  prosecute  his  vengeance 
against  the  LordCallendar,  thelate governor,  hisnriends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercised  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himself,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas^ 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
save  their  lives  by  the  loss  of  their  estates ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preserve  their  liberty,  for  ^ey  were 
sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  I^e  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor's  eldest  son,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  still  more 
lamentable ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lose  their 
heads.  These  severities  being  inflicted  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  sufferers  into  his  fa* 
vour,  swelled  the  public  outcry  against  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas. We  have  in  Lindsay  an  extract  of  the  speedi 
wliich  Alexander  Livingston,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  his  time,  made  on  the  scaffold, 
u  which  he  complained,  with  great  bitterness,  of  the 
cruel  treatment  which  his  father,  himself,  andhisfriends, 
had  undergone ;  and  that  he  suffered  by  a  packed  jury 
of  his  enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  18  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  suitable  consort  should  be  pro- 
vided for  him ;  and,  after  various  consultations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Goeldres,  was  chosen, 
At  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
though  the  nuurriage  was  not  completed  till  some  time 
after.   This  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
m  of  land.    The  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Northumberland  en- 
d     teredScodand  at  theheadoftwo  separate  bodies.  The 
former  burnt  the  town  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
1^^  that  of  Dunbar ;  while  Sir  John  DougUs  of  Balveny 
modereprisalaby  plundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwic    On  the  return  of  the  English 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  fresh  invasion  of  Scotland  was  resolved 
on  under  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  with 
him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  those  days,  from 
the  boshiness  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Magntu 
with  the  red  mane*     lie  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  o£5cer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom- 
pense for  his  services  from  the  English  court,  but  that 
he  afaoukl  enjoy  all  he  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scota,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raised  an  army  command- 
ed by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wmikce  of  Craigie,  with  the  lords  Maxwell  and 
MoMioQ.    The  En^ish  having  passed  Solwaj  fdth, 
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ravaged  all  that  part  at  the  country  which  belonged  to  Scotlmd.^ 
the  Scots ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond's  array  '•  -^ 
was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus ;  their  centre  by 
Uie  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was 
composed  of  Welsh,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  offi- 
cer of  courage  and  experience.  334 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divisions  likewise.  Their  The  batUe 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  by  °^  ^^^ 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnston.  Before  theiiattle  began,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  inspired  them 
with  verv  high  resentment  against  the  English,  who,  he 
said,  had  treacherously  broken  the  trude.  Thesignalfor 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rushed  foe- 
ward  on  their  enemies :  init,  as  usual,  were  received 
by  so  terrible  a  discharge  from  the  English  arciiers, 
that  their  impetuosity  must  have  been  stopped,  had  not 
their  brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  ifi  mind,  that  their 
fbrefisthers  had  always  been  defeated  in  distant  fights 
by  the  English,  ttid  that  they  oi^t  to  trust  to  their 
swords  and  spears;  commanding  them  at  the  same  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  English  consmanded  by  Magnus,  with  such 
fury,  as  soon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  side  of 
the  Scots,  their  valour  being  suitably  seconded  by  the 
other  two  divisions.  The  slaughter  (which  was  the 
more  considerable  as  both  parties  fought  with  the  ut- 
most animosity)  feU  chiefly  uoon  the  division  com- 
manded by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer;  and  all  his  body-guard,  con- 
sisting of  picked  soldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces.  ^^ 

The  battle  then  became  general :  Sir  John  Penning- The  Eng- 
ton*s  division,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber-  ITsh  entire. 
land,  was  likewise  rooted ;  and  the  whole  English  army,  ^7  ^^«^«d. 
struck  by  the  loss  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  swelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  slain  amounted  to  at  least  3000  men.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  eldest 
son  the  lord  Percy,  who  lost  his  own  liberty  in  for- 
warding his  father's  escape.  Of  the  Scots  about  600 
were  killed ;  but  none  of  note,  excepting  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  the  wounda 
he  bad  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  had  fallen  to  the  Scots  since  the  battle  of  Baa- 
Bockbum.  33^ 

The  remaining  history  of  this  turbulent  reign  consists  Rebellion 
almost  entirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  conspira-  <^^  ^«  cftri 
cies  of  the  great  men.  The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered^^^* 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray,  othm 
and  Ross,  and  appeared  on  all  occasions  with  such  a  train 
of  followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itself.  This 
insolence  was  detested  by  the  wiser  part  of  the  nation ; 
and  one  Maclellan,  who  is  called  the  Tuttnr  ofBomhtf^ 
and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the 
king's  guard,  refused  to  give  any  attendance  on  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  his  measures,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  subject  This  inoffensive  behaviour  was 
by  the  earl  considered  as  treason  against  himself;  and 
violently  seizmg  ou  Maclellan's  house  and  person,  he 
sent  him  close  priseeer  to  the  caakle  of  Douglas.    As 
t  4N  Maclellan 
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Maclellftn  was  a  gentfenan  of  great  worth  and  reputa* 
tionv  his  unde  Gray  applied  earnestly  to  James  in  his 
favour;  and  such  was  that  prince's  regard  for  Maclel- 
}an,  that  he  wrote  and  signed  a  letter  for  his  release, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray*8  deli* 
vering  this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  castle,  tlie  latter 
seemed  t»  receive  it  with  the  highest  respect,  and  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  private 
orders  that  MaclelJan^s  head  should  be  struck  off,  and 
his  body  exposed  upon  the  green  before  the  castle  co- 
vered with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king's  commands ; 
and  conducting  him  to  the  green,  he  showed  him  the 
lifeless  trunk,  which  he  said  Gray  might  dispose  of  as 
he  pleased.  Upon  this.  Gray  mounted  his  horse,  and 
trusted  to  his  swiftness  for  his  own  safety  ;  for  he  was 
pursued  by  the  earFs  attendants  to  the  gates  of  £din* 
burgh. 

The  conspiracy  against  James's  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  secret,  llie  lords  Balveay  and  Hamilton, 
with  such  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring^  into  the  fiieldi 
Even  Crichton  advised  James  to  dissemble..  The  con- 
federates enteced  into  a  solemn  bond  and  oath-  never  to 
desert  one  another  duriag  life ;  and»  ta  make  use  of 
Drummond's  words,  '^  That  injuriies  done  Uy  any  one 
of  them  should  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel ;  neither  should  they  desist,  to  theirbest  abilities, 
to  revenge  them :  that  they  should  concur  incEIFerently 
against  whatsoever  persons  within  or  without  the  realm, 
and  spend  tiieir  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  de- 
fence of  their  debates  and  di&rences  whatsoever.  '^  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  association  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public;  theiclands  were  destroved^  theis 
effects  plundered,  and  they  themselves  imprisoned  or 
murdered.  Drumroond  says,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field ;  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland 
on  his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  influ- 
enced by  a  scene  of  the  same  nature  that  was  then  pas- 
sing between  tlie  liouses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  not  pretend  to  detennine;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
crown  himself,  but  to  render  it  despicable  on  his  so^ 
vereign's  head.  It  is  evident,  from  his  behaviour,  that 
he  did  not  affect  royalty ;  for  when  James  invited  hinif 
to  a  conference  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  he  oflfered  to 
comply  provided  he  had  a  safe-conduct.  Thisxonditioa 
plainly  implied,  that  he  had^no  relianee  on  the  late  act 
of  parliament^  which  declared*  the  prodaroatioa  of  the 
king's  peace  to  be  a  sufficient  security  for  life  and  for* 
tune  to  all  his  subjecU;  and  there^is  no  denying  that 
the  s^fe-conduet  was  expedited  in  the  form  aad  nuin- 
ner  required. 

This  being  obtained;  the  earl  began  his  mardi  to-> 

wards  Stirling  with  hid  usual  great  retinue ;  and  ar-^ 

rived  there  on  Shrove-Tuesday.     He  was  reoeived  1^ 

J^mes  and  the  king  afrif  he  had  been  the  best  of  his  friends,  as 

Boi^    well  a*tlie  greatest  of  his  subjects,  and  admitted  I03up 

^        with  his  majesty  in  the  castle,  while  his  attendants  were 

dispersed  inutile  town,  little  suspecting  the  catastrophe- 

that  followed.    The  entertainment  being  over,  the  lung- 

lold  the  earl  witfr  anain  of  ftanknesa^  '<  That  as  he  was- 
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now  of  age,  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  fatlier  of  all  his  ScMlaii. 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands ;  •  -^ 
that  his  lordship,  therefore,  liad  no  reason  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton ;  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  form  any  con- 
federacies, as  the  law  was  ready  to  protect  him  ;  and 
that  be  was  welcome  to  the  principal  direction  of 
afRurs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  lirst  place  in  the 
royal  confidence ;  nay,  tliat  all  former  offences  done 
by  himself  and  his  fnends  sliould  be  pardoned  and  for<> 
gotten. " 

This  speech  was  the  very  reverse  of  wl^  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.     It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  first 
subject  of  the  kingdom ;  but  still  he  was  controulable 
by  the  civil  law.    In  short,  on  the  king's  perenqitorily 
putting  the  question  to  him,  he  not  only  refitted  to 
dissolve  the  confederacy,  but  upraidcd  tlie  king  for  his 
government.   This  produced  a  passionate  rejoifMler  on 
tiie  part  of  James ;  but  the  earl  represented  that  he  was 
isnder  a  safe-conduct,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe- 
deracy was  such,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by     g^ 
the  common  consent  of  all  concemedw     The  king  in*  The  king^ 
sisted  on  his  setting  the  example;  aad  the  earl  oon-kUlsbiai 
tinuing  more  and  more  obstinate,  James  stabbed  hin^'*^^*^ 
with  liis  dagger;  and  armed  men  rushing  into  the  room,  ^^ 
finished  the  atrocious  deed. 

Aftec  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  canfedc- 
racy  came  to  nothing.  The  insurgents  excused  tliem* 
selves  as  being  too  weak  for  such  an  enterprise ;  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  safe-conduct  at  a 
horse's  tail,  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  homsi 
the  king  a- perjured  trait or»  They  proceeded  no  far- 
ther; and  each  depatted.  to  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  assemble  with  fresh  forces  about  the  begin<« 
aing  of  April.  James  lost  no  time  in  improving  this 
^rt  respite ;  and  found  the  nation  i»  general  much 
better  disposed  ia  his  fiivour  tlian  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. The  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  subjects  esteem  the  civile  far  preferable  to  the 
feudal,  subjection  :  and  even  the  Douglasses  were  divi-« 
ded  among  themselves :  for  the  earl  oif  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  most  for-* 
ward,  of  the  royalists.  James,  at  tlie  saine  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
ef  his  kingdom  who  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera- 
cy, besides  the  ecolesiasties,  wluy  remained  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  efiect  of  tlioso 
letters  could  be*  known,  the  insurgents  bed  netumed  tor 
Stirling  (where  James  still  wisely  kept  himself  on  the 
defensive) ;  repeated  their  insolences,  and  the  <}ppro- 
brious  treatment  of  hie  safe-conduct;  and  at  last  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  ashe8%  Being  still 
unable  to  take  the  castle,  partly  through,  theirs  own  di- 
visions, and  partly  through^the  diversity  of  the  opera- 
tions they  were  obliged  to  cany  on,  they  leflt  Stirling, 
and  destroyed 'the  estate  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dal- 
keith, whom  they  oonsideredas  a  double  traitoB,  because 
he  was-a  Douglas  and 4t.good subject.  They  then  be-> 
sieged- his  castle;  but  it  was. so  bravdy  detended  by 
Patrick  Cookbum,  a^gentlemanof  thefaasily  of  Lang-^ 
ton,  that  they  raised  the  siege  i  wbicb<gave  the  rojiaL 
party  farther  leisure  for.humbliiig  tham. 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  aufiering  the- 
most  cruel  devastations ;  for  matters  were  now  cone  ttk. 
such  extremity  I  that  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  lobe. 
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"*•  aroyaligtorarebel.    The  king  w&s  obliged  to  Iceep  on     tiro  brothers,  William  antl  Honry;  and  we  ate  tcfld,  awtUnA 
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^  the  defensive ;  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  re- 
bels in  the  field.  They  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
strong  passes  by  wliich  his  friends  were  to  march  to 
his  assistance ;  and  he  even  consulted  with  his  attend- 
ants on  the  means  of  escaping  to  France,  where  he  was 
sure  of  an  hospitable  reception.  He  was  diverted  from 
that  resolution  by  Archbishop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  was  himself  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  on  to 
wait  for  the  event  of  the  earl  of  Huntly's  attempts  for 
his  service.  This  nobleman,  who  was  descended  from 
the  Seatons,  but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  estates 
of  the  Gordons  in  the  north,  had  raised  an  army  for 
James,  to  whose  family  he  and  his  ancestors,  by  the 
Gordons  as  well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  re- 
markably devoted.  James  was  not  mistaken  m  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  Huntly ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
lie  issued  circular  letters  to  the  chief  ecclesiastics  and 
bodies-poKtic  of  his  kingdom,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  proceeding  as  he  had  done,  and  his 
readiness  to  protect  all  his  loyal  subjects  in  their  rights 
and  privileges  against  the  power  of  the  Douglases  and 
their  rebellious  adherents.  Before  these  letters  could 
have  any  effect,  the  rebels  had  plundered  the  defence- 
less houses  and  estates  of  all  who  were  not  in  their 
confederacy,  and  had  proceeded  with  a  fury  that  turn- 
ed to  the  prejudice  of  their  cause. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
against  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  safe-conduct, 
began  now  to  subside ;  and  the  behaviour  of  hb  enemies 
in  some  measure  justified  what  had  happened,  or  at  least 
made  the  people  suspect  that  James  would  not  have 
proceeded  as  he  did  without  the  strongest  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  assembled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
act  offensively,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army,  and  had  begun  his  march  southwards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbeses,  Ogilvies,  Leslies, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependants  of 
)       his  family ;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he 
^^    was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of 
'"^  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of 
g^    Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh- 
id.    bouring  counties,  headed  by  foreign  officers.    The  two 
armies  joining  battle  on  the  18th  of  May,  victory  was 
for  some  time  in  suspense ;  till  one  Coloss  of  Bonny- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
whom  he  had  imprudently  disobliged,  came  over  to  the 
royalists  with  the  division  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  strongest  part  of  Crawford's  army,  armed  with 
battle-axes,  broadswords,  and  long  spears.     His  defect 
tion  gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  carl  of  Hunt- 
ly, as  it  lefl  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford's  army  en- 
tirely exposed  to  the  royalists.     He  himself  lost  one  of 
his  brothers ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  John  Lindsay, 
*to  his  house  at  Finhaven,  where  it  is  reported  that  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  ejadriation-:  "  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  seven  years  m  bell,  to  iiave 
In  so  timely  a  season  done  the  king  his  master  that  ser- 
vice the  earl  of  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applause  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  " 

No  author  infornts  us  of  the  loss  of  men  on  either 
^de,  though  aH  agt^ee  tKat  it  was  very  considerable 
on  the  whole.     The  earl  of  Huntly,  particularly,  lost 


that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  services,  as  well  as  ^ 
for  the  rewards  and  presents  which  he  had  made  id  lands 
and  privileges  to  his&ithful  followers,  the  king  bestow- 
ed on  Kim  the  lands  of  Baden och  and  Loc1iaber<.  ^^ 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  decisive  i*he  nbrt- 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  so  in  its  conse<)uenx:es.  •»<>»»  «jp- 
Theearl  of  Moray,  a  Douglas  likewise,  took  advantage-P"*"^ 
of  Huntly's  absence  to  harass  and  ravage  the  estates 
of  all  the  royalists  in  the  north  ;  but  Huntly  return- 
ing from  Brechin  widi  his  victorious  army,  drove  his 
enemr  into  his  own  county  of  Moray,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.    James  was  now  encou- 
raged, by  the  aavice  of  his  kinsman  Kennedy  archbishop 
of  St  Andrew's,  to  whose  firmness  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  against  the  t-cbela 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  summon- 
ed ;  and  upon  their  non-appearance,  they  were  so-      341 
lemnly  declared  traitors.     Thb  proceeding  seemed  to  New  mkk 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  andcution  a- 
at  last,  the  confederates,  in  fact,  disowned  their  alle-^'*"^*^ 
giance  to  James.    The  earls  of  Douglas,  Crawford,  Or-  th^arU  of 
mond,  Moray,  the  lord  Balveny,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  Douglitt, 
and  others,  signed  with  their  own  hands  public  mani-  CnnSford^ 
festoes,  which  were  pasted  on  the  doors  of  the  principal'^ 
churches,  importing,  "  That  th^y  were  resolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  answer  citation  for  the 
time  coming ;  because  the  king,  so  far  from  being  a 
just  master,  was  a  bloodsucker,  a  murderer,  a  transgress 
sor  of  hospitality,  and  a  surpriser  of  the  innocent. "    It 
does  not  appear  that  these  atrocious  proceedings  did 
any  service  to  the  catise  of  the  confederates.    The  eail 
of  Huntly  continued  victorious  in  the  north ;  where 
he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of  Moray's 
having  burnt  his  castle  of  Huntly,  seized  or  ravaged 
all  that  nobleman's  great  estate  north  of  the  Spey. 
When  he  came  to  the  town  of  Forres,  he  burned  one 
side  of  the  town,  because  it  belonged  to  the  earl,  and 
spared  the  other,  because  it  was  the  property  of  his 
own  friends.    James  thouj^tht  himself,  from  the  beha- 
viour of  the  earl  of  Doi|glas  and  his  adherents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities  ;  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  he  carried  tire  and  sword  through  all  the 
estates  of  the  Douglases  there.     The  earl  of  Crawford, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  strength, 
destroyed  the  lands  of  all  the  people  of  Angus,  and  of 
all  oAiers  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  of 
Brechin ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he 
had  already  secretly  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon 
tlie  king's  mercy. 

Nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  pride  and  resentment 
could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  tliis  time, 
from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  to 
his  duty ;  in  which  case,  James  had  given  sufficient  in- 
timations that  he  might  expect  pardon.  He  coloured 
his  contumacy  with  the  specious  pretext,  that  his  bro- 
ther's fate,  and  those  of  his  two  kinsmen,  sufficiently 
instructed  him  never  to  trust  to  James  or  his  ministers ; 
lliat  he  had  gone  too  far  to  think  now  of  receding ; 
and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  James  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  earnest.  Such  were  the  chief 
reasons,  with  others  of  less  consequence,  which  Drum- 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  at  this  time. 
James,  after  his  expedition  hito  Annandale,  found  the 
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Scotland,  geasan  tao  f«r  advanced  to  continue  hb Operations;  and 
^     '^    ■  >  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  ear]  of.  Crawford,  who  was  the 
second  rcLel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.    That  noblcmaa 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  had  resumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related, 
only  in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  frooi 
*   James  for  himself  and  his  party.     Perceiving  that  the 
earl  of  Douglas's  obstinacy  had  cooled  some  other 
lords  of  the  confederacy,  and  had  put  an  end  to  all 
M2       hopes  of  a  treaty*  he  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
Broken  by  breaking  the  confederacy,  by  being  the  first  to  sub* 
tlie  earl  of  ^|^^     James  having  arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing 
Crawfur  ,   j^.^  march  through  the  country,  when  the  earl  and 
some  of  his  chief  followers  fell  on  their  knees  before 
him  on  the  road,  bareheaded  and  barefooted.     Their 
dreary  looks,  their  suppliant  postures,  and  the  tears 
which  streamed  abundantly  from  the  earl,  were  ex* 
presirive  of  the  most  abject  contrition,  which  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  penitential  speech  made  by  the  earl,  ac- 
knowledging his  crimes,  and  imploring  forgiveness. 

James  was  then  attended  by  his  chief  counsellors, 
particularly  Archbishop  Kennedy,  who,  he  resolved^ 
343       should  have  some  share  in  the  favour  be  meant  to  ex- 
"who  h  re-  tend  to  the  earl.     He  asked  their  advice ;  which  prov- 
ceivod  into  {^g  to  be  on  the  merciful  side,  James  promised  to  the 
ikyour.       ^^^|  ^^^  his  followers  the  restitution  of  all  their  estates 
and  honours,  and  full  pardon  for  all  that  had  passed* 
The  earl,  as  a  grateful  return  for  this  favour,  before 
the  king  left  Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of 
his  friends  and  followers ;  and  attending  biro  to  the 
north,  was  extremely  active  in  suppressing  uU  the  re- 
mains of  the  rebellion  there. 

The  submission  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  which,  however,  cod^ 
tinued  only  for  a  short  time.  This  powerful  nobleman 
soon  resumed  his  rebellious  practices ;  and,  in  the  year 
14'54,  raised  an  army  to  fight  against  the  king.  The 
king  erected  his  standard  at  St  Andrew's ;  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  those  of  the  northern 
parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirling; 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  as« 
sembled  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  some 
say  60,000  men,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Carron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  Not- 
withstanding this  superiority  offeree,  however,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  fight  his  sovereign.  Arch- 
bishop Kennedy,  the  preUte  of  St  Andrew's,  had  ad- 
vised the  king  to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them 
pardon  separately ;  and  so  good  an  eflFect  had  this,  that 
in  a  few  days  the  earl  found  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
numerous  army,  except  about  100  of  his  nearest  friends 
and  domestics,  with  whom  he  retired  towards  England. 
His  friends  had  indeed  advised  him  to  come  to  a  battle 
immediately  ;  bu(  the  earl,  for  reasons  now  unknown, 
refused.  In  bis  jouniey  southward,  however,  he  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  forces,  consisting  of  his  own  te- 
nants, of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king.  He  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the 
^  _  royal  cause.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Ancrum  rouir ; 
He  is  eiv-  where  Douglas  was  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himself 
thrc-ry  de-    ^^^  g^^^^  difficulty  escaped  to  au  adjacent  wood. 
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What  his  fate  was  af^er  this  battle  dcea  not  appear ;  ^etOaaL 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  estates  were  afterwards  for- '  ■"  »**^ 
feited  to  the  king.  ^^ 

The  rest  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  spent  in  k.  Jama 
making  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  I f-  lulled 
In  1460,  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  cas-*^*"^"*" 
tie,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  to  which  lie  was  ^^  '^^ 
too  near  when  it  was  discharged.     This  siege  he  bad 
undertaken  in  favour  of  Margaret  queen  of  England* 
who,  after  losing  several  battles,  and  being  reduced 
to  distress,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  James  for  rdief. 
The  nobility  who  were  present  concealed  hie  death, 
for  fear  of  discouraging  the  soldiers ;  and,  in  a  few 
hours  after,  his  queen  appeared  in  the  camp,  and  pre- 
sented her  son,  James  ill.  as  their  king.  .     347 

James  III.  was  not  quite  seven  yearaof  age  at  his  ac*  James  IIL 
cession  to  the  crown.    The  administration  naturally  de- 
volved on  his  mother  ;  whp  pushed  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh castle  with  so  much  vigour,  tltat  the  garrison  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days ;  after  whidi  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  dismantled  tlie     $« 
castle  of  Wark. — In  1466,  negociations  were  begun  for  Mania^ 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin-^*'*'^  *^ 
cess  of  Denmark;  and,  in  1468,  the  ibllowing  condi-^^^f^ 
tions  were  stipulated.     1 .  That  the  annual  rent  hither*  maA. 
to  paid  for  the  northern  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  AilVUB^ 
should  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguished.     2.  Thai 
King  Christiem,  then  king  of  Denmark,  should  give 
60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter's  portion,  where* 
of  10,000  should  be  paid  before  her  departure  front 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the  islands  of  Orkney  should  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pied^ 
for  the  remainder ;  with  this  express  proviso,  that  tbej 
should  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  coaaplete  fmj* 
nent^of  the  whole  sum«     8.  That  King  James  should^ 
in  case  of  his  dying  before  the  said  Margaret  his 
spouse,  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  palace  of  Lin* 
Utligow  and  castle  of  Down  in  Menleith,  with  all  their 
appurtenances,  and  the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  to  be  enjoyed  hy  her  during  life, 
in  case  she  should  choose  to  reside  in  Scotland.    4.  But 
if  she  rather  chose  to  return  to  Denmark,  that  in  lien 
of  the  said  liferent,  palace,  and  castle,  she  should  ac* 
cept  of  120,000  florins  of  the  Rhine ;  from  which  sma 
the  50,000  due  for  the  remainder  of  her  portion  beia|^ 
deduced  and  allowed,  the  islands  of  Orkney  should  he 
reaunexed  to  the  crown  of  Norway  as  before* 

When  these  articles  were  agreed  on,  Christiem  foondl 
himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  ihem.     Being  at 
that  time  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Sweden, 
he  could  not  advance  the  10,000  florins  which  he  had 
promised  to  pay  down  as  part  of  his  daughter's  fortune^ 
Ho  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  plenipotentia* 
ries  to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  uke  a  farther  mortgage     ^49 
of  the  isles  of  Shetland  for  the  other  800a     TheDbgnceof 
Scottish  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  Boyd  earl  of  Artbeeeriof 
ran  was  one,  gratified  him  in  his  request;  and  this^^"^^ 
concession  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to^the'^"^ 
earl.     Certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  beheaded  for 
treasonable  practices  alleged  to  have  been  coannitted 
long  before,  and  for  which  he  in  vain  produced  a  par* 
liaraentary  indemnity :  the  earl  himself  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  the  king*s  sister,  and  obliged  to  live  in 
perpetual  exile,  while  the  countess  was  married  t» 
another* 
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n^  In  1470^1  those  misrortunes  began  to  come  on  James 
""-^  which  aflerwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick  ; 
l^f  and  had  entrusted  hjm  with  very  extensive  powers  on 
tlie  borders,  where  a  violent  propensity  for  the  feudal 
law  still  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  roost  powerful  subjects  in  those  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany's  greatness,  especially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  act,  to 
part  with  some  of  the  estates  which  had  been  inconsi- 
derately granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
The  pretended  science  of  judicial  astrology,  by  which 
James  happened  to  be  incredibly  in&tuated,  was  the  ea- 
siest as  well  as  most  effectual  engine  that  could  aid 
their  purposes.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impostor 
in  that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
James;  and  he  and  Schevez,  the  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drew's, concurred  in  persuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  was  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  whelps ;  a  predic- 
tion that,  to  a  prince  of  James's  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himself  by  his 
belief  in  judicial  astrology,  was  truly  deplorable.    The 
princes  on  the  continent  were  smitten  with  the  same  in- 
fatuation ;  and  the  wretches  who  besieged  his  person 
had  no  safety  but  by  continuing  the  delusion  in  his 
mind.    According  to  Lindsay,  Cochran,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
James  as  a  master-mason,  privately  procured  an  old  wo- 
^       man  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch,  and  who  heighten- 
^^  ed  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his  brother  intended  to 
r  the  murder  him.    James  believed  her ;  and  the  unguarded 
Bfar.  manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar  treated  his  weakness, 
exaggerated  him  60  much,  that  the  earl  giving  a  farther 
loose  to  bis  tongue  in  railing  against  his  brother's  un- 
worthy favourites,  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Craigmillar ;  from  which  he  was  brought  to 
the  Canongate,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  wliere  he  suf- 
I       fered  death. 

of  The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  castle  of  Dunbar 
7J|^*  when  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mar's  tragedy  was  acted ; 
^  and  James  could  not  be  easy  without  having  him  like- 
wise in  his  power.  In  hope  of  surprising  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar :  but  the  duke,  being  apprised  of 
his  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  castle  of 
Dunbar  to  be  surendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
not  before  the  garrison  had  provided  themselves  with 
boats  and  small  vessels,  in  which  they  escaped  to  £ng- 
Umd.  He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh ;  where 
James  was  so  well  served  with  spies,  that  he  was  seized 
mA  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  castle,  with  orders 
diat  he  should  speak  with  none  but  in  the  presence  of 
his  keepers.  The  duke  liad  probably  suspected  and 
provided  against  this  disagreeable  event ;  for  we  are 
told  that  he  had  agents,  wha every  day  repaired  to  the. 


.but 


castle,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported  Scotland, 
the  state  of  matters  between  him  and  the  king,  while  w 
his  keepers  were  present,  in  so  favourable  a  light,  that 
they  made  no  doubt  of  his  soon  regaining  his  liberty, 
and  being  readmitted  to  his  brother's  favour.  The. 
seeming  ne^ociation,  at  last,  went  on*  so  prosperously, 
that  the  duke  gave  his  keepers  a  kind  of  a  farewell  en- 
tertainment, previous  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  deliver- 
ance ;  and  they  drank  so  immoderately,  that  being  in- 
toxicated, they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping^ 
over  the  castle  wall,  by  converting  the  sheets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  knows  the  situation  of  that  for- 
tress, must  be  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  this  attempt ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  duke's  valet,  the  only  domes- 
tic whom  he  was  allowed,  making  the  experiment  be- 
fore his  master,  broke  his  neck  :  on  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rope,  slid  down  unhurt ;  and  carrying 
his  servant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  lirent  on 
board  a  ship  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  esca- 
ped to  France. 

In  1482,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  consequen-  An.  148S;^ 
ces  of  takine  into  his  favour  men  of  worthless  cha- 
racters, which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince's      854 
chief  foibles.     His  great  favourite  at  this  time  wasCochnn, 
Cochran,  whom  he  &d  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of***®  ^5*  * 
Mar.     All  historians  agree  that  this  man  made  a  most^^^^ 
infamous  use  of  his  power.     He  obtained  at  last  a  li- 
berty of  coinage,  which  he  abused  so  much  as  to  en- 
danger an  insurrection  among  die  poor  people  :  for  he. 
issued  a  base  coin,  called  black  mone^  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refused  to  take  in  payments.     This 
favourite's  skill  in  architecture  had  first  introduced  him 
to  James ;  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts : 
for  knowing  that  Ills  master's  predominant  passion  was 
the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  tlie  meanest  and  - 
most  oppressive  methods.    James,  however,  was  inclin- 
ed to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran's  • 
money;  but  he  was  diverted   from   that  resolution,  . 
by  considering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.     Besides  Cochran,  James  had  other  favour- 
ites whose  professions  rendered  them  still  less  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance ;   James  Hommil  a  taylor, 
Leonard  a  blacksmith,  Torfifan  a  dancing  master,  and 
some  others.     The  favour  shown  to  these  men  gave  so « 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that  after  some  delibera- 
tion, they  resolved  to  remove  tlie  king,  with  some  of  his 
least  exceptionable  domestics  (but  without  offering  any 
violence  to  his  person)  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh :  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthless  favourites  over  Lawder-bridge, 
then  the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  deliberation 
was  not  kept  so  secret  but  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
favourites;  who,  suspecting  the  worst,  awakened  James 
before  day-break  and  iniormed  him  of  the  meeting.  - 
He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings,  (i.)    According  to  Lind- 
say, 


(i*)  Lindsay's  description  of  this  upstart's  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  aa  ^ 
idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.  '*  Cochran  (says  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council  (which 
council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war  to  ^ 
the  number  of  SOO  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  might  be  known  for 
Cochran  the  earl  of  Mar's  men.  Himself  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  cliain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns ;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set  with  pre- 
•ions  stones.    His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  and  a  precious  stone,  called  a  berjfl,  hanging  - 
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Scotlmna.  say,  who  «eem6  to  have  had  vcty  minute  information  as 
'  to  this  event,  CoChran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 


355 


jl^[/^j,^the  church,  just  after  the  assembly  had  finished  their 
•nd  put  to  consultation ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
hjven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform- 
ing them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  rushing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  massy  gold 
chain  from  his  neck,  saying,  that  a  rope  would  become 
him  better*;  wliile  Sir  Robert  Douglas  stripped  him  of 
a  costly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  side,  as  was  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  mischief.  Cochran,  with  astonishment, 
asked  them  whether  they  were  in  jest  or  earnest ;  but 
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duke  of  Rothesay  and  anotlicr  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
Tliat  in  order  to  these  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  con-  ■ 
troversies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the 
king  of  Scotland  desired  so  much  to  possess,  a  congress 
should  be  held  the  ensuing  year. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  a  most  powerful  confederacy  A  powtafg 
was  formed  against  the  king;  the  origin  of  whidi  '^***^^^ 
as  follows  :  James  was  a  great  patron  of  architecture  ;^,m,^ 
and  being  pleased  with  the  situation  of  Stirling  castle,  kij^ 
he  resolved  to  give  it  all  the  embellishments  which  that 
art  could  bestow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  residence.     He  raised  within  it  a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  structure; 


and  a  college  which  he  called  the  chapel-royal.     This 
they  poon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earnest,  by  pi-     college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  wa 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter,  till  he     shop,  a  subdean,  a  treasurer,  a  chanter  and  subchanter, 


should  be  carried  to  execution 
556  The  earl  of  Angus,  with  some  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 

"irith  others  tended  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to 

ofthe  king's  ^jjg  kfng'g  tent,  where  they  seized  his  other  favourites, 
""        Thomas  Preston,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 
William  Torfifan,  and  Leonard :  and  upbraided  James 
himself,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  misconduct  in  eo*     length  of  time,  considered  it  as  their  property 

vemment,  andfeven  in  private  life,  in  not  only  bemg     -•-  --^- • ' -"  '»--*  '-^ — •-  :-»^«*:^-. 

counselled  bv  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  DaUy.  We  know 
of  no  resistance  made  by  James.  He  only  interceded 
fbr  the  safety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramsiiy 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthless  fa- 
vourites, were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridgc  before  his 

357  eyes;  and  he  himself  was  conducted,  under  an  easy 
James  cod-  restraint,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
wrtfe'of****     Ja^nes,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  spirit ; 
Edinburffb.  ^"^  ^^^^  refused  to  pardon  those  who  had  confined 

358  him,  or  who  had  any  hand  in  the  execution  at  Law- 
Relieved  der.  At  last,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke 
^J^[[^[J^®  of  Albany,  who,  at  the  queen's  desire,  undertook  to 

^'  deliver  her  husband  from  confinement.  This  he  ac- 
complished, as  some  say,  by  surprising  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh-;  tliough,  according  to  others,  the  gates 
were  opened,  on  a  formal  requisition  made  for  that 
puq)ose  by  two  heralds  at  arms.  Afler  he  had  obtain- 
ed his  liberty,  the  king  repaired  to  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
roodhouse  with  his  brother,  who  now  acted  as  his  first 
minister.  All  the  lords  who  were  near  the  capital  came 
to  pay  him  then*  compliments ;  but  James  was  so  much 
exasperated  at  -what  had  happened,  that  he  committed 
16  of  them  prisonersto  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Af- 
ter his  release,  James  granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  and  enlarged  their  privileges. 

Secnrt^   -       ^"  1487,  James  finished  «ome  secret  negociations  in 

gociations   ^'^»ch  he  iiad  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  Henry 

vr'ith  Hen-  VII.  king  of  England.     Tlie  principal  articles  agreed 

■7  ^''  "^  on  between  the  two  monarchs  were,  That  king  James's 

£ngiiind.  gecond  son  should  marry  Catherine  the  thhrd  daughter 
of  Edward  I  V\  and  sister  to  die  princess  Elizabeth, 
now  queen  o?  ^England  ;  and  that  James  himself,  who 
was  now  a  widower,  should  marry  queen  Elizabeth. 
A  third  marriage  was  also  to  be<K>ncliaded  between  the 


with  a  double  set  of  other  officers  usually  belonging  to 
such  institutions.  The  expenses  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing tliese  were  considerable,  and  the  king  had  resolved 
to  assign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
to  that  purpose.     This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  considered  it  as  their  property:  they 
therefore  strongly  opposed  the  king's  intention.     The 
dispute  seems  to  have  lasted  for  some  years ;  for  the  for- 
mer parliament  had  passed  a  vote,  annexing  the  prioiy 
to  the  king's  chapel-royal ;  and  the  parliament  of  this 
year  had  passed  a  statute,  strictly  forbidding  all  persons,      ^^ 
spiritual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  directl}'  or  owing  » 
indirectly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  said  union  and  a  qiumi 
annexation.     The  Humes  resented  their  being  stripped  *•**■***. 
of  so  gainful  a  revenue,  the  loss  of  which  affected  most  ^^^ 
of  the  gentlemen  of  lliat  name;  and  tliey  united  them- 
selves  with  the  Hepbums,  another  powerful  clan  in 
that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales.     An  associ- 
ation was  soon  formed ;  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  stand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  suffer  any  prior  to 
be  received  for  Coldingham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  surnames.     The  lords  Gray  and  Drummond  soon 
joined  the  association ;  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  causes  of  discon- 
tent.    Their  agents  gave  out,  that  the  king  was  grasp- 
ing at  arbitrary  power ;  that  he  had  acquired  his  po- 
pularity by  deep  hypocrisy  ;  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  be  signally  revenged  on  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
execution  at  Lawder.     The  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  advised  tlie  conspirators 
to  apply  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  head  them :  but 
that  nobleman  was  now  dead  to  all  ambition,  and  instead 
of  encouraging  the  conspirators,  he  pathetically  exhort- 
eil  them  to  break  off  all  their  rebellious  connexions,  and 
return  to  their  duty ;  expressing  the  most  sincere  con- 
trition for  his  own  past  conduct.     Finding  he  could  not 
prevail  with  him,  he  wrote  to  all  the  numerous  friends 
and  descendants  of  his  family  and  particularly  to  Dou- 
glas of  Cavers,  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  dissuading  them 
from  entinng  into  the  conspiracy ;  and  some  of  his  ori- 
ginal letters  to  that  effect  are  said  to  be  still  extant. 
That  great  man  survived  this  application  but  a  short 

time; 


in  the  midst.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold  ;  so  were  dl  the  rest  of  his 
horns  ;  and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  silk,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined 
£iik ;  and  tiie  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold.  " 
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tnne;  for  he  died  without  issue  at  Lindores,  on  the  1 5ch 

of  April  1488;  and  in  him  ended  the  first  branch  of 

that  noble  and  illustrious  house.     He  was  remarkable 

for  being  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Scots  nobility,  and 

for  the  comeliness  of  his  person. 

James  appears  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  pro- 

DousIm.  c^^^^P  o'  ^^^  conspirators  ;  but  though  he  dreaded 

D.  1448.    them,  he  depended  on  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  they- 

did  on  his  pusillanimity.   His  degeneracy  in  this  respect . 

is  remarkable.     Descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 

was  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  been  branded  with 

cowardice.    But  his  conduct  at  this  time  fully  justifies 

the  charge.     Instead  ot*  vigorously  supporting  the  exe- 

njsbeha-  cution  of  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  he  shut  himself  up 
>ur  of  -j^  i^ig  beloved  castle  of  Stirling,  and  raised  a  body 
guard ;  tlie  command  of  which  be  gave  to  the  lord 
Bothwel,  master  of  his  household.  He  likewise  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  person  in  arms  to  ap- 
proach the  court ;  and  Bothwel  had  a  warrant  to  see 
the  same  put  in  execution.  Though  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings in  all  this  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  law,  yet 
they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  so  many  indica- 
tions of  his  aversion  to  the  nobility,  and  served  only  to 
induce  them  to  parade,  armed,  about  the  country  in 
more  numerous  bodies. 

The  connexions  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
Vn.  of  England,  alarmed  tlie  conspirators,  and  made 
them  resolve  to  strike  the  greatblow^before  James  could 
avail  himself  of  an  alliance  that  seemed  to  place  him 
above  all  opposition  either  abroad  or  at  home.  The 
acquisition  of  Berwick  ta  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which 
was  looked  on  to  be  as  good  as  concluded  ;  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  Rothesay  with  the  daughter  of  the 
dowager  and  sister  to  the  consort  queen  of  England  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  strict  harmony  which  reigned  be- 
tween James  and  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  rendered 
the  conspirators  m  a  manner  desperate.  Besides  the  earl 
of  Angus,  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Lenox  favoured  the 
conspirators.  When  the  whole  of  James's  convention 
with  England  is  considered,  and  compared  with  afler— 
events,  notliing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  suc^ • 
cess  of  the  conspirators  was  owing  to  his  Englisli  conr 
nexions;  and  that  they  made  use  of  them  t a  affinn^ 
that  Scotland  was  soon  to  become  a  province  of  En^ 
land,  and  that  James  intended  togovern  his  subjects  by 
an  English  force. — Those  specious  allegations  did  the 
conspirators  great  service,  and. inclined  many,  even  of 
the  moderate  party,  to  their  cause..  They  soon  took 
the  field,  appointed  their  rendezvouses,  and  all  the  south 
of  Scotland  was  in  arms.  James  continued  to  rely  on 
the  authority  of  his  parliament ;  and  summoned,  in  the 
terms  of  law,  the  insurgents  to  answer  at  the  proper 
tribunals  for  their  repeated  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Mt  t  d  '^^^  conspirators,  far  from  paying  any  regard  to  his 
„^l,^  citations,  tore  them  in  pieces,  bufieted  and  otherwise 
I  cowpi*  maltreated  the  messengers,  and  set  the  laws  of  their 
on>  country  at.open  .defiance.  Even  north  of  the  Forth  the 
heads  of  the  houses  of  Gray  and  Drummond  spread  the 
apirit  of  disa&etion  through;the  populous  counties  (^ 
rife  and,  Angus ;  but  the  counties  north  of  the  Gram- 
pians continued  firm  in  their  duty.. 

The  duke  ot  Rothesay  was  then  a  promising  youth 
about  fifleen  years  of  age ;  and  the  subjecting  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  that  a£  England  beinff  the 
chief,,  if  not  the  onlyi  coUse  urged  by  the  rebek  for 
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their  appearing  in  amu  they  naturally  threw  their  eyci*wjl«nd. 
upon  that  prince,  as  hi.s  appearance  at  their  head  would  '—'~^~  -^ 
give  strength  and  vigour  to  their  cause;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  Jaiues,  in  the  mean  time,  find-» 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  either 
were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  best  ob.Herved  at- 
cold  neutrality,  embarked  nn  board  a  vessel  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  frith  of  Forlh,  and  passed  to  ^e 
north  of  that  river,  not  finding  it  safe  to  go  by  land  to      595- 
Stirling.  Arriving  at  the  castle,  he  gave  orders  that  the  The  dykr- 
duke  of  Rothesay  (as  if  foreseeing  what  afterwards  hap-  "f  Rothe- 
pcned)  should  be  put  under  the  care  of  one  Schaw  "•  J^tiSjiU"*^ 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  gov/rnor,.  charging  him  incut, 
not  to  suffer  the  prince  on  any  account  to- depart  out 
of  the  fort.     The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  hud  fied* 
to  Flanders,  plundered  his  equipages  and. baggage  be* 
fore  they  passed  the  Forth ;  and  they  there  found  »' 
large  sum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost      3^ 
consequence  to  their  ai&irs.     They  then  surprised  the  Succcw  of 
castle  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  every  **»  rdnjb^. 
man  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  whom  they,  suspected  to 
be  a  royalist. 

James  was  all  this  time  making,  a  progress,  and* 
holding  courts  of  justice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
^reat  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  par- 
ticularly  tlie  earls  of  Huntly,  Errol,  and  Marshal. — 
Every  day  brought  him  fresh  alarms  from  the  south, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli* 
beration.  The  conspirators,  notwitlistanding  the  pro* 
raising  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  short 
time  their  cause  must  languish,  and  their  numbers  dwin- 
dle, unless  they  were  furnished  with  fresh  pretexts,imd 
headed  by  a  person  of  the  greatest  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberutirg.  who  that  person  should  be,  the- 
earl  of  of  Angus  boldy  proposed  the  duke  of  Rothesay  ;. 
and  an  immediate  npplicaticm  was  made  to  Schaw,  the' 
young  prince's  governor^  who  secretly  favoured  their  SGT 
cause,  and  waa  prevailed  on  by  a  considerable  sum  of  They  are 
money  to  put  the  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  de- 1^*^11^ 
clare  for  the  rebels. 


the  duke  of ' 
Itothoay^. 


James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the  north  to  aA» 
semble^ hurried  to  Perth  (|hen  called  St  John's  town),, 
where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  whichi 
amounted  to  30,000  men.    Among  the  other  noblemen 
who  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  and  expe- 
rience, having  long  served  in  foreign  countries),  who 
headed  3000  foot  and  1000  horse,  raised  chiefly  in 
Fifeshire.    Upon  his  approaching  tlie  klng-s  person,  he 
presented  him  with  a.  horse  of  renuirkable  spirit  and* 
beauty,  and  informed. bis  majesty,  that  he  might  tru$lv 
his  life  to  his  agility  and  sure-footedness.    The  lord. 
Ruthven,  who  was  sheritf  of  Strathern,,and  ancestor- 
(if  we  mbtake  not)vto  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Cu»wrie^ 
joined  James  at  the  bead  of  3000  well  armed^meo. —      ^^g 
The  whole  army  being  assembled,  James  proceeded  te  Jameka^ 
Stirling ;  but  he  was  astonished,  when  he  waa  not  only  wnbles  lu»- 
denied  entrance  into  the  castle,  but  saw  the  guns  point- *™'^* 
ed  against  his  person,  andunderstood,  for  the  first  time^ 
that  his  son  waa  atJhe  head  eft  be  rebels..  Scliaw  pre- 
tended that  the  duke  of  RothesayJiadbcen  carried  off 
against  his  will :  but  the  kings  answer  was,  *'  Fye, 
raitor,  thou  hast  deceived  me ;  and  if  I  live  I  shall  be 
revenged  on  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  rewarded  aa  thou 
basl.deserred.*'    Jamea  lay  that  night  in  tlie  tuwn  of 
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Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  aH  his  army ;  and  un- 
'  derstanding  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed 
his  line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who 
was  trusted  by  both  parties,  proposed  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  which  was  accordingly  effected,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Abercromby  and  other  historians ;  but  we  know 
not  the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  side. — 
James  is  said  to  have  failed  on  his  part ;  but  had  there 
been  any  grounds  for  such  a  charge  against  him,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  rebels  would  have 
published  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  past 
dispute ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  surrendered  himself  as 
a  hostage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies ;  and  he  applied  to  the 
Icings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interposition.  His  holiness  named  Adrian  de  Castello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occasion ;  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raise  troops  for  the  service  of  James. — 
He,  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  left 
tlie  strong  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  safety,  till  his  friends,  who  had  dispersed  them- 
selves upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  could  be 
reassembled ;  and  crossing  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  castle  of  Stirling ;  but 
was  disappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness ;  his  admiral.  Wood,  commanded  the  Forth ;  and 
his  loyal  subjects  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to 
Join  him.  Hawthornden  says,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  show  of  dismissing  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  into  the  field  ;  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blackness,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrose, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.     To 

369  give  his  nortliern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  proposed 
Is  required  a  negociation  ;  but  that  was  soon  at  an  end,  on  the 
belsto r*'  '^^^'^  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  resign  his  crown 
feign  bis      ^o  his  son,  or  rather  to  themselves. 

cr»wiL  The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.    They  consisted 

chiefly  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  disciplined  ;  in 
which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king's  Lowland 
subjects,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  arms.  What 
the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  does  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of  James  were 
superior  to  the  rebels.  They  were  then  at  Falkirk  ; 
but  they  soon  passed  the  Carron,  encamped  above  the 
bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  such  dispositions  as 
rendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unless  James  would  have 
dispersed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board  Wood's  ships  : 

370  but  he  did  not  know  himself  and  resolved  on  a  battle. 
Comee  to  aHe  was  encamped  at  a  small  brook  named  Sauchie-bum, 
Iwf  ^*^**  near  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  the  great  Bruce 
*  ^'^         had  defeated  the  English  under  Edward  the  Second. 

The  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lords  Erskine,  Graham, 
Ruthven,  and  Maxwell,  commanded  the  first  line  of  the 
king's  army.  The  second  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Westland  and 
'Highland  men.  The  earl  of  Crawford,  with  the  lord 
Boyd  and  Lindsay  of  Byres,  commanded  the  rear, 
wherein  the  king's  main  strength  consisted,  and  where 
he  hi nistlf  appeared  in  person,  completely  armed,  and 
mounted  upon  the  fine  horse  which  had  been  present- 
ed to  him  by  Lindsay. 

Tlie  first  line  of  the  royalists  obliged  that  of  the  re- 
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bels  to  give  way ;  but  the  latter  being  supported  by  * 
the  Annandale  men  and  borderers,  the  first  and  second  ^ 
line  of  the  king's  army  were  beat  back  to  the  third. 
The  little  courage  James  possessed  had  forsaken  him  at^, 
the  first  onset ;  and  he  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  in-m 
tending  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on 
board  one  o£  Wood's  ships.     In  passing  through  the 
village  of  Bannockbum,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher  at  the  brook,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in 
armour  galloping  full  speed  left  it  behind  her ;  and  the 
horse  taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  mmnd,  Is  t 
and  carried,  bruised  andmaimed,  by  amiUer  andhis  wife,^ 
into  their  hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  priest  to„^ 
make  his  confession;  and  the  rustics  demanding  hisiiit 
name  and  rank,  '*  I  was  (said  he  incautiously)  your  An. 
king  this  morning. "     The  woman,  overcome  with  as- 
tonishment, clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  priest  to  confess  the  king.    "  I  am  a  priest 
(said  one  passing  by),  lead  me  to  his  majesty. "    Be- 
ing introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  saw  the  king  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  asked 
James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  properly 
attended  by  physicians  ?   James  answering  in  the  affir- 
mative, the  villain  pulled  out  a  da^er,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.   Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are  able 
to  give  of  this  prince's  unhappy  end.    The  name  of  the 
person  who  murdered  liim  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  An- 
drew Borthwick,  a  priest,  one  of  the  pope's  knights. 
Some  pretend  that  the  lord  (jray,  and  others  that  Ro- 
bert Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide ;  and  e^en  Bu- 
chanan (the  tenor  of  who^  history  is  a  justification  of 
this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of  the  person 
who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rovaiists  lost  the  battle  through 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his  troops 
fought  bravely ;  but  they  were  damped  on  receiviDg 
the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  The  prince,  young 
as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  he  was  act- 
ing, and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  strict  charge 
for  the  safety  of  his  father's  person.  Upon  hearing  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  sent  orders  that  none 
should  pursue  him ;  but  they  were  ineflectual,  the  re- 
bels being  sensible  that  they  could  have  no  safety  but  in 
the  king's  death.  When  that  was  certified,  hostilities 
seemed  to  cease ;  nor  were  the  royalists  pursued.  The 
.  number  of  slain  on  both  sides  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable,  as  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  the 
lords  Sempil,  Erskine,  and  Ruthven,  and  other  gentle-  st 
men  of  great  eminence,  are  mentioned.  As  to  tbeGnrf< 
duke  of  Rothesay,  who  was  now  king,  he  appeared  in- *"J' 
consolable  when  he  heard  of  his  father's  death ;  bat 
the  rebels  endeavoured  to  effiice  his  grief,  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  honours  they  paid  him  when  he  was  recog- 
nised as  king. 

The  remorse  and  anguish  of  the  young  king,  on  re- 
flecting upon  the  unnatural  part  which  he  had  acted, 
was  inexpressible ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  became  apprehensive  for 
their  own  safety.  The  catastrophe  of  the  unfortunate 
James  HI.,  however,  was  not  yet  become  public ;  sod 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  ooe 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Scottish  admiral  Sir  An- 
drew Wood.  James»  willmg  to  indulge  hope  as  long  tf 
it  was  possible,  desired  an  interview  with  the  adminil; 
but  the  latter  refused  to  come  on  shore,  unless  be  had 
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»*>*»^  sufficient  hostages  for  bifl  safety.  These  beingdelivered, 
-v^^  Sir  Andrew  waited  on  Uie  king  at  Leith.  He  had 
!le\e-  ^E^^  *°^  sg&i°f  hy  messages,  assured  him  that  he  knew 
our  of  nothing  ofthe  late  king;  and  he  had  even  offered  to  al- 
indrew  lew  his  ships  to  be  searched :  yet  such  was  the  anxiety 
^  of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
had  examined  him  in  person.  Young  James  had  been 
long  a  stranger  to  his  father,  so  that  he  could  not  have 
distinguished  him  easily  from  others.  When  Wood» 
therefore,  entered  the  room,  being  struck  with  his  no* 
ble  appearance,  he  asked  him*  **  Are  you  my  father  > " 
'<  I  am  not, "  replied  Wood,  bursting  into  tears ;  **  but 
I  was  your  father's  true  servant,  and  while  I  live  I 
shall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers.**  Thia 
did  not  satisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.  The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not ;  and  upon  their  questionmg  him  concern^ 
ing  his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
were  seen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he.and  his  brother  had  determined  to  assisttheking 
in  person  ;  but  all  thev  could  do  was  to  save  some  of 
the  royalisU  in  their  ships.  <*  I  would  to  God,  (says 
he),  my  king  was  there  safely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  skaithlessfrom  all  the  trattovs  who  have  cruel- 
ly murdered  him :  for  I  think  to  see  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits. "  This 
•pirited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  struck  the  guilty  part  ofthe  council  with  dis* 
may ;  but  the  fear  of  sacnfidng  the  hostages  procured 
Wood  his  freedom,  and  he  was  sufibred  to  depart  to  his 
ships.  ^  When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother 
preparing  to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  lefl  as 
hostages ;  which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate, 
had  the  admiral  been  longer  detained. 

Wood  had  scarcely  reached  his  ships,  when  the  lords, 
caUmg  the  inhabitantoof  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  largepremium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  sufficient  force 
to  destroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  cdUed 
Wood;  <bot  the  townsmen,  who,  it  seems,  did  not 
much  relish  the  service,  replied,  that  Wood's  ships  were 
a  match  for  any  ten  ships  that  could  be  fitted  out  in 
Scotland.  The  council  then;  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
175  where  JamesIV.  was  crowned  on  the  84th  of  June  1488. 
ieir  of  If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  manners  of 
^^these  times  from  the  statutes  enacted  by  &e  Scottish 
**  ''^'parliament  during  the  reign  of  James  III,  we  should 
suppose  them  to  have  been  more  refined  than  is  evinced 
by  the  actions  which  we  have  just  rdated.  By  those 
statutes  the  rights  of  the  churdi  were  a^^  confirmed, 
yet  we  have  seen,  from  events,  how  little  effect  religion 
lia^  produced  on  the  morals  of  the  age.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  reign  was,  to  give  the  king  the  right  of 
presentation  to  all  l^efices  of  ecclesiastical  patronage* 
while  the  episcopal  sees  were  vacant.  The  king  was 
empowered  to  hMplea  of  any  matter  personally^  at  hit 
empUautneet  as  it  vxu  wont  to  be  of  before.  The  par« 
liainent  a^ain  delegated  to  a  few  of  its  members  tibe 
whole  legislative  power;  yet  was  it  not  felt  in  that  age, 
as  begetting  contempt,  and  consequently  disobedience. 
The  leges  bwrgorum  were  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
kw,  and  the  books  of  regiam  majestatem  were  called  his 
majesty*s  Urns.  In  these  declarations  we  may  perceive 
that  the  legislators  of  those  times  were  not  very  accurate 
'  antiquaries,  yet  did  the  estates  display  a  just  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  their  rolls  and  roisters,  by  directina 
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that  they  should  be  entered  in  books.  With  an  allu-  ScotbuuL 
sion,  perhaps,  to  the  atrocities  of  that  period,  the  three  ^'*  v  ■  '* 
estates  declared  that  murder  and  assassinations  were  not 
to  be  entitled  to  sanctuary.  During  this  terrible  reign» 
the  parliament  displayed  more  zeal  than  knowledge  for 
promoting  the  agriculture  and  fishery,  and  for  regula- 
ting the  trade,  coinage,  and  shipping  of  a  people  who 
still  wanted  credit,  capital,  and  circulation,  for  the  en- 

C'  yment  of  an  active  and  profitable  commerce.  The 
gislative  acts  of  this  reign  show,  to  an  inquisitive  eye, 
some  progress  towards  civilization,  thougli  the  history 
of  its  political  events  attests  that  there  had  been  little 
improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  national  character, 
or  in  the  refinements  of  domestic  life.  3^^ 

In  the  month  of  October  this  year,  the  nobility  and  The  i«gi. 
others  who  had  been  present  at  the  king's  coronation,  cides  as- 
converted  themselves  into  a  parliament,  and  passed  an  "^"{^^ 
act  by  which  they  were  indemnified  for  their  rebellion  P""*"^*^ 
against  their  late  sovereign ;  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  act  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land, that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  justification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  The^r  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  task  of  vindicating  theu*  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  \  and  so  far  did  they  ffam  on  the 
king  by  force  of  flattery,  that  he  consented  to  summon 
the  lords  who  had  taken  jpart  with  his  father,  before      ^^ 
the  parliament,  to  answer  for  their  conduct.    In  conse«  xrkl  of 
quence  of  this,  not  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  Lord  Da- 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  space  of  40  days.    The  vidLiodMy 
first  on  the  list  was  the  lord  David  Lindsay,  whose  ^^^^^^* 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.    *'  Lord  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  answer  for  the  cruel  coming 
against  the  kmg  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
huD  counsel  to  have  devoured  the  king's  grace  here  pre- 
sent ;  and,  to  that  effect,  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  good 
horse,  to  fortify  him  against  his  son.    Your  answer 
hereto. "    Lord  Lindsay  was  remarkable  for  the  blunt- 
ness  of  his  conversation  and  the  freedom  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  delivered 
himself  in  such  a  manner  concerning  the  treason  of  the 
rebellious  lords*  as  abashed  the  boloest  of  his  accusers. 
As  diey  were  unable  to  answer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  press  him  to  throw  himself  on  the  king's  cle* 
mency ;  which  he  refused,  as  being  guilty  of  no  crime. 
His  brother,  Patrick  Lindsay,  undertook  to  be  his  ad- 
vocate, and  apologized  on  his  knees  for  the  roughness  of 
his  behaviour,  and  at  last  observed  an  informally  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Lindsay  was  released,  on  entering  into  recognisance  to      ^f^ 
appear  again  at  an  appomted  day ;  but  he  was  after-  Who  Isijd- 
wards  sent  prisoner  by  the  king's  order,  for  a  whole  Fi>oB^ 
year,  to  the  casde  of  Rothesay  in  the  isle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affacting  a  strict  administration  of  justice. 
The  king  was  advued  to  make  a  progress  round  the 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges ;  while,  xbe  new 
in  the  mean  time, certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  parliament 
appointed  toexercisejustice,and  to  suppress  all  kindsofaff«<^  po- 
duorders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  those  adjoining  to  pultf>^' 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  21.    The  me- 
mory of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  most  oppro- 
brious manner.  All  justices,  sherifi,  and  stewards,  who 
.were  possessed  of  heritable  offices^  but  who  had  taken 
up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived  of  them 
for  three  years,  or  r»d«red  incapable  of  enjoying  them 
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Scotland".  f5r  evfer  after.  All  the  youngs  nobilitj  who  had  been 
'-^  »  ~*  disinherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking  arms  against  the 
kte  king,  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  restored  to  their 
several  successions  in  the  most  ample  manner.  At  last, 
m  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to  the  world  that  they 
mtendcd  only  to  resettle  the  state  of  the  nation,  without 
prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of  subjects,  who  did  no 
more  than  fellow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  it  was 
enacted,  "  Tiiat  all  goods  and  effects  taken  from  bur- 
gesses, merchants,  and  those  who  had  only  personal 
estates,  or,  as  they  are  called,  unlaftded  men^  since  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  to  be  restored,  but  the 
owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for  their  losses;  and 
their  persons,  if  in  custody,  were  ta  be  set  at  liberty. 
Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  were  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be- dealt  with  by 
them  according  to  tlie  law.  '*  The  castle  of  Dunbar 
was  ordered  to  be  demolished ;  and  some  statutes  were 
enacted  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the  exclusioD 
of  foreigners. 

These  last  acts  were  passed  with  a  view  to  recom- 
pense the  boroughs,  who  had  been  very  active  in  their 
Opposition  to  the  late  king.   Before  they  dissolved  their 
parliament,  the  lords  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some 
public  testimony  of  their  disapproving  the  late-  king's 
ggo      connexion  with  England.     It  was  therefore  enacted, 
Act'Kk-    '*-  That  as  the  king  was  now  of  an  age  to*  marry  a 
live  to  the  noble  princess,  bom  and  descended' of  a  nMe  and  tvor- 
J^^J^^"^' shijjfui  house,  an  honourable  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and  other  places, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  matter.  "     This  embassy  was 
to  be  very  splendid.     It  was  to  consist  of  a  bishop,  an 
earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  secretary,  who  was  gene- 
rally a  clergyman,  and'a* knight.     They  were  to  be  at- 
tended by  50  horsemen ;  5000/.  was  to  be  flowed 
them  for  the  discharge  of  their  embassy^  and  they  were 
em  powered- to  renew  the  ancient  league -between  France 
and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  mean  timo^  a<  herald,  or,  as 
he  was  called,  a  irustj^  squire^  was  sent  abroad  to  visit 
tile  several  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  find  out  a  pro- 
381       per  match  for  the  king.    One  considerable  obstacle, 
"Hiey  are    however,  lay  in  the -way  of- this  embassy.    The  pope 
opposed  by  iii^d  ||uj  under  an  interdict  all  those  who  had  appeared 
An,T«9.  '*^  arms  against  the  late  king ;  and  the  party  who  now 
governed  in  Scotland'  were  regarded  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.     The  embassy  was 
Uierefore  suspended  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  if  was 
not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  off  the  interdict,  upon  the  most  humble 
submissions  and  professions  of  repentance  made  by  the 
guilty  parties. 

In  the  mean  tiinci  the  many  good'  qualities  whichit 
382 .     discovered  themselves  in  the  young  king  began  to  con- 
Attempts   ^siliate  the  affections  of  his  people  to  him.     Being  con* 
to  revenge  8ideredj  however^  as  little  better  thap  a  prisoner,  in  the 
SSwlil.    *^"^  of.  his  father's  murderers,  several  of  the  nobility 
'  made  use  of  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  arms.     The 
most  forward  of  these  was  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  with 
£000  men  attempted  to  .surprise  the  town  of  Stirling ; 
but,  being-betrayed'by  oneof  hisownonen,  he  was  de- 
feated, taken  unawares^  and  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
of  which  he  was  the  keeper^  taken,  by  the  opposite 
party.     In  the  norths  the  earls  Huntly ,  and  Marshal, 
"with  the  lord  Forbes,  complained  that  they  had  been 
d^mie^^Qd^^ckured  their  resolution  to  revenge  the 
*•  *  It 


late  king*s  death.    Lord  Forbes  having  procured  the  Scotlana. 
bloody  shirt  of  the  murdered  prince,  displayed  it  on  the '      m      ' 
point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under  which  aJt  loyal  sub- 
jects shouldenlist  themselves.  After  the  defeat  of  Lenox, 
however,  the  northern  chieftains  found  themselves  inca- 
pable of  marching  southwards,  and  were  therefore  obli-      sftr 
ged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  cause  of  the  mur-  Henry 
dered  king  was  next  undertaken  by  Henry  VIL  of  £ng-  ^'^^-  ^^'^ 
land,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  five  Jj^^j'/** 
ships  to  reven^  it.  The  admiral  accepted  the  proposal ;  purpott ; 
but  the  English  behaving  as  pirates,  and  pltmdmng  indi- 
seriminately  all  who  came  in  their  way,  he  thou^t  pro- 
per to  separate  himself  from  them,  yet  without  offering 
to  attack  or  oppose  them..  Upon  thu,  James  was  advis- 
ed to  send  for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  a 
commission  to*  act  against  the  English  freebooters.  ^^"^^ 
Wood  accepted  the  king*s  oSsr;  and  being  well  pro>  piratically, 
vided  with  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  two  ships  and  are  ilL 
only,  attacked  the  five  English  vessels,  all  of  which  he^^J^ 
took,  and  brought  their  crews  prisoners  to  Leith,  foe  ^J^^^ 
which  he  was  nobly  rewarded  by  his  majesty. 

This  conduct  of  Wood  w^  highly  resented  by  the 
king  of  England,  who  immediately  vowed  revenge. 
The  Scottish  admiral's  ships  had  been  fitted  out  for  com- 
merce, as  well  as  war;  and  Henry  commanded  his  best      ^. 
sea  officer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  him  on  his  re-  sir  Stephen 
turn  from  Flanders,  Either  he  had  gone  ixpoi^  a^oom-  Bull  vnt 
mercial  voyage.     Wood  had  not  more  than  two  «hiipe*e*|»^***^ 
with  him  :  £e  English  admiral,  had  three ;  and  these  ^^^. 
muchi  larger,  and  carrying  a.  greater  weight  of  metal,  ** 

than  the  Scottish  vessds.     The  English  took  their  sta- 
tion at  the  island  of  May,,  in  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and,  having  come  unawares  upon  their  enemies, 
fired  two  guns  as  a  signal  for.  their  surrendering  them« 
selves.  The  Scottish  commander  encouraged  his  men  as 
well  as  he  could ;-  and  finding  them  determined  to  stand' 
by  him  to  the  last,  began. the  engagement  in  sight  ot 
numberless  spectators  who  appearedfon  both  sides  of  the 
frith.    The  fight  continued  all  that  day,.and  iras  -r^iew- 
ed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the  morning;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  ebb-tide  and  a  south  wind .  had  carried  both 
squadrons  to  the  mouth  i>f  the  Tay..  Here  the  English 
fought  under  great  disadvantages,  bv  reason  of  the  sand- 
banks; and  before  they  could  get  dear  of  them,  all  the 
three  were  obliged  to  submit  to  die  Scots,  who  carried 
them  to  Dundee. .  Woodtreated  his  prisoners  with  great 
humanity;  and  having  afterwards  presented  them  tog^fj. 
King  James,  the  latter  dismissed  them  not  only  without  taken  ividi 
cansomj  but  with  presentsto  the  officers  and  crews,  and^l^  bis 
a  lettef"  to  King  Henry.     To  this  Henry  returned  a  •*"?*" 
polite  answer, .  a.  truce  was  concluded,  and-  all  differ? 
eaoesfor  the  present  were  accommodated. 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  todispla^r  such  As.  1490l 
,  moderation  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage  of  his  subjects  so .  much  at  heart,  that* 
they  became  gradually  well  affeeted  to  his  government;, 
and.  in  1490.  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We 
may  hence  date*  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
James  IV.;  and.  the  next  y^r  the  happiness  of  his 
kingdom  was  completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope's  in* 
terdict,  and  giving  the  king  absolution  for  the  concern 
he  had  I  in  his  father's  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored,  the  negoetations  Ad.  149S. 
concerning  the  king's  marriage  began  to  take  place,  hot 
met  with  several  interruptions.    In  1493,  Henry  VIL 
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pr6p0^ecl  a  match  betwb'^n  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his 
cousiii  the  princess  CatheKne.  James  was  too  much  at- 
tached to  France  to  be  fond  of  English  connexions,  and 
probably  thought  this  match  bejow  his  dignity;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  the  proposal  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Notwithstandmg  this  ill  success,  however, 
Henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James ;  and, 
in  1495,  proposed  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  his  eldest 
daughter  Margaret.  This  proposal  was  accepted :  but 
the  match  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to 
James;  for,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was  negoci- 
uting  the  marriage,  he  not  only  protected  Perkin  War- 
l>cck,  the  avoived  enemy  and  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his  account.  This 
conduct  was  highly  resented  by  the  English  parliament; 
but  Henry  himself  forgave  even  this  gross  insult,  and 
the  marriage  negociations  were  once  more  resumed. 
The  bride  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and  six  months 
old  ;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of  blood  from 
James,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope.  This  being  obtained,  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  on  the 
1st  of  July  15Q3,  being  the  first  thnt  had  taken  place 
for  170  years,  since  the  peace  of  Northampton,  con* 
eluded  between  Robert  I.  and  Edward  HI. 

One  of  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in 
promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
French  interest:  no  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
signed,  than  he  wrote  to  his  son-in-law  to  this  purpose ; 
who,  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with  his  an« 
cient  ally.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  royal,  bride  set 
out  from  Richmond  in  Surrey^  in  coinpany  with  her 
father,  who  gave  her  convoy  as  far  as  Colleweston, 
the  residence  of  his  mother  the  countess  of  Richmond. 
After  passing  some  days  there,  the  king  resigned  his 
daughter  to  the  care  of  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Northum- 
berland, who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land. Here  many  of  the  company  were  permitted  to 
take  their  leave ;  but  those  who  remained  still  made 
a  royal  appearance.  At  Lamberton  church  they  were 
«net  by  JameSi  attended  by  a  nunierous  train  of  his  no- 


bility and  officers  of  stale.  Prom  Lamberton  they  pro-  SeoUaiid. 
ceeded  to  Dalkeich,  and  next  day  to  Sdinbur^rh  ;  — -v-*** 
where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
splendour.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that  the  Scots 
surpassed  all  their  guests  in  extravagance  and  luxury  $ 
a  circumstance  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  great 
intercourse  and  commerce  which  James  and  his  sub- 
jects maintained  with  foreign  courts  and  countries.  ^i^^ 

AAcr  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  James  appears  James  be* 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almost  to  any  comes  a 
of  his  predecessors;  and  beean  to  make  a  considerable  P®^'«»^"l 
figure  among  the  European  potentates.  Rut  the  mag- 
niticence  of  his  court  and  embassies,  his  liberality  to 
strangers  and  to  learned  men,  his  costly  edifices,  and> 
above  all,  the  large  sums  he  laid  out  in  ship-building, 
had  now  brought  him  into  some  difiiculties;  and  he  so 
far  attended  to  the  advice  ^nd  example  of  his  father^ 
in-law,  that  he  supplied  his  necessities  by  reviving  dor^ 
mant  penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardships 
and  old  titles  of  estates,  by  which  he  raided  large  sums. 
Though  he  did  this  without  assembling  his  parliament, 
yet  he  found  agents  who  justified  those  proceedings,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Epsom  aod  Dudley  did  those  of 
Henry,  under  the  sanction  of  law.  At  last,  however; 
touched  with  the  sufibrings*  of  his  subjects,  he  ordered 
all  prosecutions  to  be  stopped.  He  even  went  farther: 
for,  sensible  of  the  detestation  into  which  his  father-in- 
law's  avarice  had  brought  himself  and  his  administra- 
tion,  he  ordered  the  ministers  who  had  advised  bin?  to 
those  shameful  courses  to  be  imprisoned  ;  and  some 
of  them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commis* 
sion,  actually  died  in  their  confiriementi  ggi 

About  this  time,  James  applied  himself,  with  incte-  Applies 
dible  assiduity,  to  the  building  of  ships;  one  of  which,  himself  to 
the  St  Michael,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  J*»'g^«t2SSi"^  . 
then  in  the  world  (m).    He  worked  with  his  own  hands 
in  building  it ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  his  conduct,  that 
he  was  aspiring  to  maritime  power,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  seamen  which  Scotland 
then  produced.    The  first  essay  of  his  arms  by  sea  was 
in  favour  of  his  kinsman  John  King  of  Denmark.    This 
4  4  0  2  prince 


(m)  Of  this  ship  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.  **  In  the  sanro  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  ship,  called  the  Great  Michael^  which  wa^  the  greatest  ship,  and  of  most  strength,  that 
ever  sailed  ui  England  or  France.  For  this  ship  was  of  so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much  tinolber,  that,  ex- 
cept Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  which  was  oak  wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
Norway  ;  for  she  was  so  strong,  and  of  so  great  length  and  bread tli  hX\  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many 
other  strangers,  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king's  commandment,  who  wtoaght  very  busily  in  her ;  but  it  ti*a:g 
a  year  and  day  ere  she  was  complete) ;  to  wit,  she  was  twelve  score  foot  of  length,  and  thirty-six  foot  within 
the  sides.  She  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outted  jests  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  on  every  side,  so 
Btark  and  so  thick,  that  no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  ship  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her  to  the 
sea.  From  that  time  that  she  was  afloat,  and  her  masts  and  sails  complete,  with  towft  and  anchors  effeiring 
thereto,  she  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  expenses,  by  her  artillery,  which  was 
very  great  and  costly  to  the  king,  by  all  the  rest  of  her  orders;  to  wit,  she  bare  many  cannons,  six  on  every  side^ 
with  three  great  bossila,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred  shot  of  small  artillery, 
that  is  to  say,  myand  and  battret-falcon,  and  quarter-falcon,  simgs,  pestelent  serpetena,  and  double-dogs,  with  hag^ 
tor  and  culvering,  cors-bows,  and  hand^bows.  She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  sail  her ;  she  had  six  score  of 
gnnners  to  use1i<*r  artillery  i  and  had  a  thousand  men  of  war,  by  her  captain,  shippers,  atid  quarter-masters. 

**  When  this  ship  pa^  to  the  sea,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  shoot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  ess^ay 
her  if  she  was  wight  i  but  I  heard  say,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  her  little  skaith.  And  if  any  man  believe 
that  this  description  of  tl)e  ship  be 'net  of  verity,  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pass  to  the  gate  of  Tillibardin, 
and  there,  afore  the  same,  ye  will  see  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  wriglit 
that  helped  to  make  her.  As  for  other  properties  of  her.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  is  my  author,  who  was  ^uarteri 
master  of  her ;  and  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  master-shipper. "  f  ^  ^^^T^ 
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prince  was  brother  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland : 
and  had  partly  been  called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
partly  possessed  it  by  force.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
administrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after  be  was 
crowned.  Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion,  and 
tlie  Norw  egians  revolting  at  the  same  time,  John  found 
himself  under  such  difficulties,  that  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Denmark ;  but  he  left  his  queen  in  possession  of 
ihe  castle  of  Stockholm,  which  she  bravely  defended 
against  Sture  and  the  Swedes.  This  heroic  princess  be- 
came a  great  favourite  with  James;  and  several  letters 
that  passed  between  them  are  still  extant.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch,  was  the  fa- 
vourite ally  of  James ;  who,  early  in  his  reign,  had 
compromised  some  differences  between  tliem.  It  like- 
wise appears,  from  the  histories  of  the  north,  that  both 
James  and  his  father  had  given  great  assistance  to  his 
Danish  majesty  in  reducing  the  Norwegians;  and  he 
resolved  to  become  A  party  in  the  war  against  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Lubeckers  who  assisted  them,  if  the 
former  continued  in  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this,  he 
sent  an  ambassador  to  o£Per  his  mediation  between  John 
and  his  subjects.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  ^egociations  were  opened  at  Calmar. 
The  deputies  of  Sweden  not  attending,  John  prevailed 
with  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  against  Sture  and  all  his  adherents. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm 
was  so  warmly  pressed,  that  the  garrison  was  dimi- 
nished to  a  handiul,  and  those  destitute  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions ;  so  that  the  brave  queen  was  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  to  surrender  up  the  fortress,  on  condition 
that  she  might  be  suffered  to  depart  for  Denmark ; 
but  the  capitulation  was  perfidiously  broken  by  Sture, 
and  she  was  confined  in  a  monastery. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  James  resolved  to  employ 
,«.«.  m-      ^**  maritime  power.     He  wrote  a  letter,  conceived  in 
gfiinst'swe-  ^^^  Strongest  terms,  to  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  the  pri- 
rfen.  0iate  of  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  autno- 

rity  in  favour  of  the  king ;  and  another  letter  to  the 
Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  against  them,  a« 
well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued  to  ^ist  the 
rebels.  According  to  Hollinshed,  James,  in  consequence 
of  King  John's  application,  gave  the  command  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl. of  Arran,  who  replaced 
John  upon  his  throne.  Though  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  strictly  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  James,  John  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  enemies.  Sture,  whose  arms  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, hearing  that  a  considerable  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  Scotland,  and  knowing  that  James  had  prevailed 
with  the  French  king  to  assist  John  likewise,  agreed  to 
release  the  queen,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark;  where  she  died.  By  this  time,  James's  ar- 
mament, which  was  commanded  oy  the  earl  of  Arrstn, 
had  set  sail ;  but  perceiving  that  all  matters  were  adjust- 
ed between  John  and  the  Swedes,  the  ships  returned 
sooner  than  James  expei^d,  ^*  which  (says  he,  in  a  very 
polite  letter  he  wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occasion) 
they  durst  not  have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an 
account  that  her  Danish  majesty  was  in  perfect  health 
and.  safety.  '^  The  severity  of  John  having  occaMoned 
a  fce&li  revolt,  James  again  sent  a  squadron  to  his  as- 
sistance, which  appeared  before  Stockliolu),  and  ob- 
liged the  IrfUbeckera  to  conclude  a  new  treaty. 
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James,  having  thym  honourably  discharged  his  en-   Scodaadr 

gagements  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  lum- " w^-^ 

ed  his  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders,  ^^ 
who  had  insulted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  assistance  ^^  ^^^^^ 
he  had  afforded  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  as  well  as  from  ings  ami 
motives  of  rapaciousness,  which  distinguished  those  UolUn- 
traders,  who  are  said  not  only  to  have  plundered  the^^^^ 
Scots  ships,  but  to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard 
to  conceal  tlicir  viilany.    James  gave  the  command  of 
a  squadron  to  Barton ;  who  put  to  sea,  and,  without 
any  ceremony,  treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  tra- 
ders who  fell  into  his  hands  as  pirates,  and  sent  their 
heads  in  hogsheads  to  James.     Soon  after.  Barton  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
rich  prizes,  which  rendered  his  reputation  as  a  sea- 
man fiimous  all  over  Europe. — James  was  tlien  so  much 
respected  on  the  continent,  that  we  know  of  no  re- 
sentment shown  either  l^y  the  court  of  Spain,  whose 
subjects  those  Netherlanders  were,  or  of  any  other 
power  in  Europe,  for  this  vigorous  proceeding.  g^ 

Tlie  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  remaining  Catue  of 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  nor  did  his  son  Hen-quvrd 
ry  VIII.,  though  he  had  not  the  same  reason  as  his  ^-  ^|^^ 
ther  to  keep  well  with  the  Scots,  for  some  time  show 
any  disposition  to  break  with  tliem.     A  breadi,  bow- 
ever,  at  length  took  place,  and  was  never  afterwards 
thoroughly  made  up. 

About  30  years  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  relation, 
probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a  trading 
vessel,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguese  sea  captains 
in  the  port  of  Sluys ;  and  the  captain,  with  several 
Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouritig  to  defend  their 
property.  The  action  was  esteemed  cowardly  as  well  as 
piratical,  because  it  was  done  under  the  protection  of  a 
large  Portuguese  squadron.  The  ship,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cargo,  were  carried  to 
Portugal,  whence  no  redress  could  be  obtained ;  and 
James  III.  granted  letters  of  noarque  to  John  and  Ro^ 
bert  Bartons,  heurs  to  the  Barton  who  had  been  mnr-^ 
dered.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  I  V.to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were  recaUed,  and  a 
friendly  correspondence  was  entered  into  between  James 
and  his  Portuguese  majesty.  No  redress,  however,  was- 
to  be  had  from  the  latter ;  and  Robert  Barton  being 
made  prisoner,  and  his  ship  a  prise,  he  was  detained 
in  Zealand,  till  James  procured  his  deliverance,  by  ap* 
plymg  in  his  favour  to  the  empeior  Maximilian..  Sir 
Andrew  Barton  took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  having 
obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque,  he  made  dreadful  de- 
predations on  the  Portuguese  trade,  and,  according  U> 
English  authors,  he  plundered  many  English  ships,  on. 
pretence  of  their  carrying  Portuguese  pioperty^  and 
made  the  navigation  of  the  narrow  seas  dangerous  ta 
Englishmen.  The  court  of  London  received  cUily  com- 
plaints of  Barton's  depredations :  but  Henry  being  at 
this  time  very  averse  to  quarrel  with  James,  these  com--' 
plaints  were  heard  with  great  coldness  at  his  council- 
board.  The  earl  of  Surrey  had  then  two  sons,  gallant 
noblemen;  and  he  declared  to  Henry's  face,  that  while 
he  had  an  estate  that  could  famish  out  a  ship,  or  a  son 
who  was  capable  of  commanding  one,  the  narrow  sea» 
should  not  be  infested.  Henry  could  not  discourage 
this  generous  offer;  and  letters  of  marque  were  accora- 
ingly  granted  to  the  two  young  noblemen.  Sir  Thomas 
and.Sir  Edward  lloward*    The  prises  that  Barton  had 
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nd.  taken  had  renUored  his  ships  nnmensely  rrch»  conse- 
— ^  quently  they  were  heavy  laden,  and  unfit  for  fighting ; 
while  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  the  ships  of  the  How- 
ards were  cleiin,  and  of  a  superior  force  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  Barion.  A fter  encountering  a  great  deal  of 
foul  weatlier,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  came  up  with  the 
Lyon,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton 
in  person ;  and  Sir  Edward  feH  in  with  the  Unicorn, 
Barton's  other  ship.  The  event  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  inequality  of  Uie  match.  Sir  An- 
drew Barton  was  killed,  while  he  was  animating,  with 
his  whistle,  his  men  to  hold  out  to  the  last ;  and  both 
the  Scotch  ships  beug  taken,  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  London,  with  their  crews  prisoners. 

James  could  never  forgive  Henry  for  the  loss  of  his 
brave  officer.  He  sent  to  demand  satisfaction ;  but  all 
the  answer  he  received  was,  that  Barton  and  his  crews 
were  lawless  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done 
against  them  ought  never  to  have  been  resented  a> 
mongst  sovereign  princes.  James  asserted  that  Barton 
was  no  pirate,  because  he  bore  his  commission  ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  convicted  of  piratical  acts 
before  he  was  treated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry 
intimated  to  James,  that  he  was  willing  to  accommo- 
date the  affair  by  way  of  negociation ;  but  James 
thought  himself  affironted  by  the  proposal, 
re-  Various  negopiations  took  place  concerning  this  and 
'^^other  affairs  till  the  year  151S;  when  James,  though 
'^^  he  had  for  some  time  before  been  fully  resolved  on  a 
;i  J.  war  with  England,  thought  it  highly  necessary  that  it 
should  have  &e  sanction  of  his  parliament,  which  he  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose.  The  young  nobility  were 
not  only  bspired  with  the  sentiments  of  James,  but 
had  been  won  over  by  the  French ;  and  the  majority 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  (which  was  somewhat 
extraordinary,  as  James  was,  m  effect,  to  fight  against 
the  pope  and  his  allies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with 
England.  The  old  counsellors,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  sow  the  fioorishing  state  of  Scotland,  arising  from 
a  long  p^aceand  commerce  protected  by  a  fleet,  dread- 
ed the  rumous  consequences  of  the  war.  The  queen 
naturally  headed  this  party ;  and  she  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  the  wisest  part  of  the  nobility. 
Their  ar^puments  made  no  impression  upon  James,  who 
had  received  a  present  from  Louis  of  four  ships  lade» 
with  wine  and  flour,  and  two  ships  of  war  completely 
equipped,  one  of  them  carrying  34  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  He  promised  to  the  French  queen,  upon 
his  honour,  that  he  would  take  the  field  against  the 
English ;  and  she  had  sent  him  a  fresh  letter,  gently 
reproaching  him  for  want  of  gallantry,  and  for  not  being 
80  good  as  his  word.  In  short,  the  reasonings  of  the 
wisest  and  best  part  of  the  nobility  were  overruled^ 
and  the  expedition  against  JSngland  was  resolved  on. 
»ts  The  earl  of  Hume,  wha  was  chamberlam  of  Scot- 
^  land,  was,  at  this  juncture,  at  the  head  of  7000  or  800O 
men,  with  whom  he  committed  prodigious  devastations 
on  the  English  borders.  Henry's  ^ueen,  Catharine  of 
Spain,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his  dominions,  issued 
ft  commission  of  array,  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Level, 
knight  of  the  Garter^  for  assembling  the  militia  of  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,.  Leicester, 
Stafford,  Rutland,..  Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  The 
wianaffement  of  the  war,  however,  was  chiefly  com* 
vitiM  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  nho  assembled  the  miliiia 
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of  Chester,  Lancaster,  KorthumberlanJ,  Wtstmore-  Scotland. 
and,  Cumberland,  and  the.biUiopric  of  Durham.  The '  *  -^ 
earl  of  Hume  had  by  this  time  laid  great  part  of  Nor- 
thumberland waste ;  and  his  men  were  returning  home 
laden  with  booty.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  resolving  to 
intercept  them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bulmer  to  form 
an  ambush  with  1000  archers,  at  a  place  called  Brooms 
house f  which  was  extremely  convenient  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  pass  that  way.  As 
the  latter  expected  nothing  of  that  kind,  Bulmer  ex- 
ecuted his  orders  with  great  success.  The  archers 
assaulted  the  Scots  all  at  once,  and  made  so  good  use 
of  their  arrows,  that  their  main  body  was  put  to  flight, 
500  were  killed,  and  400  taken,  with  the  lord  Hume*8 
8tan<^d,  which  he  left  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  plunder  being  recovered  at  the 
same  time.  The  commonalty  of  Scotland  termed  this 
expedition  of  the  lord  Hume's  the  ///  road.  397 

James  was  more  exasperated  than  ever  by  this  de-  The  queen 
feat,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  Eng-  *"2?*^^'* 
land  with  additional  vigour.     His  queen  did  all  that  j^^'^'JJ^ 
became  a  wise  and  prudent  wife  to  divert  him  from  his  his  design, 
fatal  purpose.     She  endeavoured  to  work  on  his  su- 
perstition, by  recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreams 
and  boding  apprehensions.    James  treating  these  as 
mere  illusions  and  fictions  of  the  brain,  she  had  recourse 
to  other  arts.     While  James  was  waiting  at  Linlith- 
gow for  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 
Highlands,  he  assisted  one  afternoon  at  the  vespers  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael.     Being  placed  in  one  of  the      598  - 
canon's  seats,  a  venerable  comely  man,  of  about  52  A  phantom 
years  of  age,  entered,  dressed  in  a  long  garment  of  an  fP^^  ^ 
azure  colour,  and  girded  round  with  a  towel  or  roll 
of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his  yellow  locks  hang- 
ing down  hit  shoulders  ;  in  short,  he  Was  dressed  and* 
formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apostle  of  Scot* 
land,  as  he  is  represented  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  church  beine  crowded,  this  personage,  with  some 
difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king's  seat ;  and  lean- 
ing over  it,  he  spoke  to  the  following  purpose :  "Sir 
(said  he),  I  am  sent  hither  to  intreat  you  for  this  time, 
to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
your  intended  journey  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  shall  not 

frosper  in  your  enterprise,  nor  any  of  your  followers*, 
am  further  charged  to.  warn  you,  if  ye  be  so  refrac« 
tory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  use  the  acquaintance, 
company,  or  counsel  of  women,  as  ye  tender  your 
honour,  life,  and  estate. "  After  delivering  these^ 
words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no 
more  seen,  though,  when  the  service  was  ended^ 
James  earnestly  inquired  afWr  him. 

That  this  scene  was  acted,  seems  to  be  past  dispute ; 
for  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  was  then  a  young  man>... 
and  present  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha- 
nan and  Lindsajt  the  historian.    It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivanee  of  the  queen,  . 
to  whose  other  afflictions  the  stings  of  jealousy  were  - 
now  added:    In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng-      ^^^ 
land,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  castle  of  Ford^jimies  de- 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Scotland ;  where  laded  by 
he  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he*"'™"*'®^ 
seems  to  have  been  innocent.     The  English  historians 
mention  thb)w  having  passed  after  James  entered  Eng- 
land :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  supposed  phan«^ 
tom's  8£eech,  it  it  probable  tha^  it  happened  before.; 
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onil  that  Heron**  wife  and  beautiful  daughter  had  been 
for  some  time  soliciting  James  for  his  deliverance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  too  probable  that  James  was  smitten 
\vitli  the  charms  of  the  daughter ;  and  that  her  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  most  artful  woman ,  knew  how  to  avail 
lierseif  of  the  conquest.  Pretending  that  she  had  in- 
terest enough  to  procure  the  release  of  the  lord  Johnston 
•and  Alexander  HomCi  who  were  prisoners  in  England, 
^he  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  constant  corre- 
ftpondence  with  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  she  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  all  James's  secrets  and  measures.  The 
rendezvous  of  James's  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
\o  which  Janies  repaired ;  and  having  given  orders  for 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhouse.  While  ne  was  there,  anotMtr  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  of  in- 
vading England :  but  James,  deaf  to  all  the  solicita- 
tions and  inventions  of  his  queen,  mustered  his  army ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  August  he  passed  the  Tweed,  en- 
camping that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twissel.  Oh 
his  arrival  at  Twisselhaugh  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
assembly  of  his.  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  hehrs  of  all  such  as  should  die  in  the  army,  or 
be  killed  "by  the  enemy  during  his  stay  in  England, 
should  have  their  wards,  relief^  and  marriages  of  the 
Icing ;  who,  upon  that  account,  dispensed  with  their 
age.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  crisis  of  that  prince's 
fate.  Abandoned  to  his  passion  for  his  English  mis- 
tress, she  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother's  instiga- 
tion, to  trifle  away  his  time  for  some  days;  during 
which  interval,  the  junction  of  the  English  army  was 
formed.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret :  but  ordered  the  landholders  of  the 
jfieighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  in  writing  what 
number  of  men  each  could  furnish,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning ;  and  he  laid  his  plan  so 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  the  tield  till  James  had 
advanced  so  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  assisted  the  lady  Ford  (as  she  is  called)  in 
persuading  James  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  de- 
lay, because  the  English  had  not  the  face  of  an  army 
in  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surrey  ordered  the  go- 
vernors of  Berwick  and  Norham,  the  two  strongest 
places  on  the  frontiers  of  England,  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  case  they  were  attacked ;  and 
directed  them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  resolute  defence,  James 
>vould  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go- 
vernor of  Norham *s  answer  was,  that  his  castle  was  so 
well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  case  of  a 
^_  siegL*,  to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  King  Henry  should 
Tlie"s«)t»  return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  person.  James, 
take  the  howcver,  besieged  it  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  bat- 
tered it  «o  furiously,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  the 
sixth  day  after.  James  then  proceeded  to  the  castle  of 
Etal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Manners  (now  duke 
of  Rutland);  which  he  took  and  demolished  likewise,  as 
he  also  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  castle  of  Ford. 
The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  consisted 
of  at  least  50,000  men  when  it  passed  the  Tweed.  At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cheviot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  deso- 
late through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  English  ge- 
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neral.  Being  obliged  to  extend  their  quarters  for  tlie  Scotland. 
benefit  of  subsistence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had  **'  '^  '^ 
acquired  a  considerable  plunder,  with  which,  as  us^ial, 
they  retired  to  their  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
want  of  subsistence.  The  earl  of  Surrey  knew  their 
situation,  and  ordeted  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  first 
at  Newcastle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in- 
telligence of  the  vast  desertions  daily  happem'ng  in  the 
Scotch  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  'n>e  wet- 
ness of  the  season  rendered  his  march,  especially  that  of 
the  artillery,  extremely  difficult ;  but  being  joined  by 
several  persons  of  distinction,  he  marched  on  the  Sd  of 
September  to  Alnwick,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  5000 
hardy  veteran  troops,  sent  from  the  English  army  on 
the  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  son  the  lord- 
admiral  of  England ;  so  that,  as  the  English  authors 
admit,  his  army  consisted  of  26,000  men,  all  complete- 
ly armed  and  provided  for  the  field.  James  having,  in 
the  manifesto  which  he  dispersed  on  his  entering  Eng- 
land, given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one  of  tlie  causes 
of  his  invasion,  the  lord-admiral  had  prevailed  with 
Henry  to  send  him  upon  this  service ;  and  he  informed 
James  by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  justify  the  death 
of  that  pirate  in  the  front  of  the  English  armj'.  ^. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  desertion  Junes  (fis. 
and  other  causes,  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  numbers;  gmisfleTQ. 
but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it  was  his  own  con-  ^^^^ 
duct.    His  indolence  and  inactivity,  joined  to  the  scan-  °**^' 
dalous  example  of  his  amours,  at  such  a  season,  had  dis- 
gusted several  of  his  greatest  men  and  best  friends ;  and 
some  of  them  more  than  suspected  a  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  English  lady  and  tlie  earl  of  Surrey.     James 
was  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances ;  and  the  earl  of 
Angus  declared,  that  he  was  resolved  to  return  home* 
as  he  foresaw  that  the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 
through  the  obstinacy  of  James.    He  accordingly  witfi*' 
drew  to  Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  sons. 
The  lord  Hume  and  tlie  earl  of  Huntly  were  likewise 
discontented,     llie  former  had  brought  his  men  into 
the  field;  but  according  to  some  Scotch  historians, 
with  a  design  rather  to  betray  than  to  serve  James  ^ 
but  Huntly,  though  he  disliked  his  master's  conduct, 
remained  firmly  attached  to  his  person. 

The  defection  or  backwardness  of  those  great  men 
seemed  to  make  no  impression  upon  James.     He  had 
chosen  a  strong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  called  Flodden  hill ;  and  he 
was  separated  from  the  English  army  by  the  river  Till.      ^^ 
This  advantageous  situation  put  the  earl  of  Surrey  tm-  Encamps 
der  great  difficulties ;  for  it  rendered  the  Scotch  army  in  an  ad- 
inaccessible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  was  now  vn*«p««* 
well  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  change  of  its  situa-  *'*"**^"*' 
tion.     The  earl  drew  up  a  manifesto,  with  which  he 
charged  Rouge  Croix  herald,  who  was  attended  by  a 
trumpet.     It  contained  some  proposals  for  an  excliange 
of  prisoners,  which  seems  to  have  been  calculated  to  give 
the  lady  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James  ;  but  con- 
cluded with  reproaches  for  his  peifidious  invasion  of 
England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him  in  a  ge- 
neral battle.     Tlie  herald  was  farther  charged  with  a 
verbal  commission  to  acquaint  James,  that  the  earl  of 
Surrey  had  issued  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  any  of  the  Scotch  army  but  the  king  himself.       " 

A  council  of  war  was  called  on  this  occasion ;  in 
which  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  others  made  strong  re- 
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ind.  noonsfriinces  against  a  general  engagemene.  The^ 
""— '  shewed  how  fatal  it  must  be  to  Scodand»  should  it 
prove  unsuccessful ;  and  that  the  wisest  course  James 
could  follow  was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  he  could  figbt  to  f^reat  advantage. 
The  earl  of  Huntly,  however,  added,  that  his  opinton 
should  be  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and  coun- 
cil ;  and  that  he  was  equaRy  ready  to  share  in  bis  ma- 
jesty's  danger  as  his  glory. 

Huntly  and  the  other  noblemen  were  opposed  by  the 
French  ambassador,  who  represented  a  retreat  as  dis- 
;  graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  the  arms  of 
e»  James ;  and  used  many  romantic  argunients  of  the  same 
'  kind,  which  but  too  well  suited  widi  the  king's  disposi* 
7  .tion.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
rail  opinion  that  the  king  should  immediately  besiege  Ber* 
«n*  wick;  but  the  majority  of  them  declared  that  it  waa  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surrey  at 
that  nobleman's  requisition,  and  that  Jame»  could  lose 
no  honour  by  returning  home.  Patrick  Lord  Lindsay 
of  Byres,  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  was 
president  of  the  council,  expressed  himself  so  strongly 
on  that  head,  that  James,  m  a  passion,  is  said  by  the 
historian  Lindsay  to  have  sworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to 
return  to  Scotland,  he  would  bang  that  nobleman  at  his 
own  gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in ;  and 
after  treatinghim  with  great  politeness,he  sent  amessage 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey  by  one  of  bis  own  heralds  ( Islay ), 
importing,  that  he  would  gif  e  the  English  battle  on  the 
Friday  following;  and  that  had  he  received  such  a  mes- 
sage from  the  earl  even  in  his  own  castle  of  Edinburgh,, 
he  would  have  left  that,  and  all  other  business,  to  fight* 
him.  With  this  message,  a  small  manifesto,  in  vindica- 
tion of  James's  cenduci,  was  sent  by  the  same  herald  • 
The  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  then  so  infirm:  that  he 
was  carried  about  in  a  sedan  or  chariot,  had  foreseen 
that  James  would  return  an  answer  by  one  of  his  owa 
heralds;  but,  unwilling  that  he  should  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  English  camp,  be 
ordered  proper  persons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  dt- 
Btance,  where  soon  after  he  attended  himself  in  person. 
Islay  executed  hw  commission,  without  paying  much 
respect  to  the  person  of  the  English  general ;  who  dis- 
missed him,  after  bestowing  great  compliments  on  the 
honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  ordered 
fau  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  towards  Woller- 
haugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix,  his  herald, 
who  gave  bim  an  account  of  the  strong  situation  of  the 
Scottish  camp ;  but  the  advanced*  posts  of  the  English 
army,  were  then  within  three  miles.of  their  enemie8,and 
the  earl  of  Surrey  found  his  difficulties  daily  increasing. 
The  roads  were  broken  up»  the  swelling  of  the  rivers 
cut  him  off  from  the  necessary  communications  for  sup- 
wlying  his  amy,  and  nothing  but  a  battle  could  save 
aim  either  ft>om  being  disbanded  oi  destroyed. 

James  seems  to  have  so  far  regarded  the  advice  of  his 

wisest  counsellors^  as  not  to  abandonfais  strong  situation. 

They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  that  it  was  a  suf« 

ficieot  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  decline  the 

battle  on  the  day  appointed ;  and  that  his  engagement 

did  not  bind  him  to*fight  upon  disadvantageous  grounds 

The  Scots,  at  the  same  time,  knew  of  their  enemy's  di« 

M*     stresses ;  and,  as  Drummond  elegantly  expresses  it,  they 

Bpni-.remonstrated  to  their  king,  that  he  lacked  nothing  but 

'"''   patience  to  be  victorious.    The  Scots  thus  lying  on  the 

defensif^  the  earl  of  Surrey  agala  sent  Rouge  Croix. 
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to  inform  James  that  be  was  ready  to  give  him  battle. 
James  was  sensibly  nettled  at  this  tacit  imputation  on 
his  honour,  and  perhaps  was  inwardly  vexed  at  having 
followed  the  wise  advice  of  his  noblemen.  It  appears, 
from  the  best  authorities,  that  he  neglected  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  for  guarding  the  passages  of  the 
Till,  which  the  English  crossed*  partly  at  a  place  where 
it  was  fordable,  and  partly  at  a  bridge.  We  are  toid^ 
not  without  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  while 
the  English  were  passing  the  bridge,  Borthwick,  master 
of  the  Scotch  artillery,  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  begged^ 
permission  from  James  te  point  his  cannon  again&t  the 
bridge;  but  that  James  answered  him  in  a  passion,  that 
it  must  be  at  the  peril  of  his  (Borthwkk'i)  head,  and< 
that  hb  was  resolved  to  see  all  his  enemies  that  day  oii> 
the  plain  before  him  in  a  body.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  af- 
ter passing  the  Till,  took  possession  of  Braxton,  which* 
ky  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch  camp  ;  and  by  that  situa- 
tion he  cut  off  the  communication  of  his  enemies  with* 
the  Tweed,  and  commanded  the  Till  below  Eton-castle^ 
The  Scotc!*  generals  saw  themselves  new  in  danger  o€ 
being  reduced  to  the  same  straits  in  which  their  ene- 
mies bad  been  involved  two  days  before,  and  their  coun- 
try open  to  an  invasion  of  the  Egnlish  army.  James* 
had  secret  intelligence  that  this  was  far  from  being  the- 
intention  of  the  English  general ;.  and  imagining  that^ 
the  latter's  intention  was  to  take  possession  of  a  strong; 
camp  upon  a  hill  between  him  and  the  Tweed,,  whidfr 
would  give  tbe  English  a  farther  command  of  the  coun- 
try, he  resolved  to  be  before-hand  with  the  earl,  and 
gave  orders  for  making  large  fires  of  green  wood,  that 
the  snx)kc  might  cover  his  march  along  the  height,  to* 
take  adv^intage  of  that  eminence^  But  wliile  this  stra- 
tagem concealed  bis  march  from  the  English,  theip 
movements  were  concealed  from  him  t  for  when  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  th«  height  over  which  he  had 
marched,  he  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in.  order  of 
battle  en  the  plain,  but  so  close  ta  the  height  where 
he  was,  thai  his  ar^Uery,  on  which  his  great  depen* 
dence  was,  must  overshoot  them.. 

A  battle  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only  >t^ccount  of' 
means  of  faving  Ihe  Scotch  army,  which  was  probably  ^f^pj^j^ 
fas  fsom  being  &  disagreeable  circumstance  to  James.  9th  Scp^' 
His  person  was  so  dear  to  bis  troops,  that  many  of  them  tember. 
dressed  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the  same '^'^  ^^^'• 
eoats  of  armour  and  with  thesamedistinctions  thatJamea 
wore  that  day.  His  generals  had  earnestly^desired  him.* 
toretire  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  his^person  would  be 
secure  in  all  events:  but  he  obstinately  refused  to  follow 
their  advice;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  early  in  tbe 
morning,  dispositionswere  ordered  for  the  lina  of  battle. 
The  command  of  the  van  waa  allotted  to  the  earl  of 
Huntly ;  the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle  commanded 
the  Highlandera  undec  James,  who,  some  say,  served^ 
only  as  a  volunteer ;.  and  the  earls  of  Crawford  and-. 
Montrose  led  tbe  body  of  reserve.-  The  earl  of  Surrey 
gave  the  command,  of  his  van  to^  his  son,,  the  lord  ad-, 
miral ;  his  right  wing  was  commanded  by  his  other  son,. 
Sir  Edward  Howard ;  and  his  left  by  Sir  Marauiduker 
Constable.  The  rear  was  commanded  by,  the  earl  h im- 
self.  Lord  Dacres,.  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Under- 
those  leaders  served  the  flower  of  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  then  in  England.  Otiier  writers  give  different . 
accounuof  the  dispositioDof  the  English  army,  but  they 
may  be  reconciled  by  tbe  different  forms  into  whichi 
the  battle  was  thrown  before  it  was  decided    Thejordt 
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Hume  is  mentioned  as  serving  under  the  earls  of  Craw- 
ford and  Montrose,  and  Hepburn  earl  of  Botliwei  was 
in  the  rear. 

The  first  motion  of  the  English  army  was  by  the 
lord-admiral,  who  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
seized  a  pass  at  Milford,  where  he  planted  his  artillery 
so  as  to  command  the  most  sloping  part  of  the  ascent 
on  which  the  Scots  were  drawn  up ;  and  it  did  great 
execution.  The  Scots  had  not  foreseen  tliis  manoeu- 
vre ;  and  it  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  the 
earl  of  Huntly  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  lord- 
admiral  ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  fury,  that  he  drove 
him  from  his  post ;  and  the  consequence  must  have* 
been  fatal  to  the  English,  had  not  his  precipitate  re- 
treat been  covered  by  some  squadrons  of  horse  under 
the  lord  Dacres,  which  gave  the  lord-admiral  an  op- 
portunity of  rallying  and  new-forming  his  men.  The 
earl  of  Surrey  now  found  it  necessary  to  advance  to 
the  front,  so  that  the  English  army  formed  one  con- 
tinued line,  which  galled  tlie  Scots  with  perpetual  dis- 
charges of  their  artillery  and  bows.  The  Highlanders, 
as  usual,  impatient  to  come  to  a  close  fight,  and  to 
diare  in  the  honour  of  the  day,  which  they  now  thought 
^ir  own,  rushed  down  the  declivity  with  their  broad 
swords,  but  without  order  or  disciplme,  and  before  the 
rest  of  the  army,  particularly  the  division  under  Lord 
Hume,  advanced  to  support  them.  Their  impetuosity, 
however,  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  main 
body  of  the  English ;  and  the  lung  bringing  up  the 
-earl  of  BothweFs  reserve^  the  battle  became  general 
and  doubtful :  but  by  this  time  the  lord-admiral,  hav- 
ing again  formed  his  men,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
his  father,  and  charged  the  division  under  the  earls  of 
Crawford  and  Montrose,  who  were  mardiing  up  to  sup- 
port the  Highlanders,  among  whom  the  king  and  his 
-attiendants  were  now  fighting  on  foot :  while  Stanley, 
making  a  circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  High- 
landers in  the  rear.  Crawford  and  Montrose,  not  be- 
ing seconded,  according  to  the  Scottish  historians,  by 
tlie  Humes,  were  routed ;  and  thus  all  that  part  of  the 
Scotch  army  which  was  engaged  under  their  king,  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  division  of  the  English 
under  Surrey,  Stanley,  and  the  lord-admiral.  In  this 
terrible  situation,  James  acted  with  a  coolness  lH>t  com- 
mon to  his  temper.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular 
ierm,  and  their  valour  more  than  once  opened  the  ranks 
of  the  English,  or  obliged  them  to  stand  aloof,  and  again 
have  recourse  to  their  bows  and  artillery.  The  diief 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  made  fresh  attempts  to  prevail 
with  James  to  make  his  escape  while  it  was  practicable ; 
but  he  oUstinately  continued  the  fight ;  and  thereby 
became  accessory  to  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops, 
whom  the  English  would  gladly  have  suffered  to  retreat. 
He  saw  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and 
Lenox,  fall  by  his  side,  with  the  bravest  of  his  men  ly- 
ing dead  on  the  spot ;  and  darkness  now  coming  on, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  Eng- 
lish were  ignorant  of  the  victory  they  had  gained ;  and 
had  actually  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  a 
design  of  renewing  i^  next  morning. 

This  disaster  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
disposition  of  the  king  himself,  and  to  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline among  many  of  his  soldiers  ;  though  some  wri<' 
ters  have  ascribed  it  to  the  treachery  of  Lord  Hume. 
Many  of  James's  domestics  knew  and  mourned  over  his 


body ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  mor-  Seo< 
tal  wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and  ^-r^ 
the  other  in  the  he'ad  with  a  ball.  His  coat  of  armour 
was  presented  to  Queen  Catharine,  who  informed  her 
husband,  then  in  France,  of  the  victory  over  the  Scots. 
The  loss  on  both  sides,  in  this  engagement,  is  far  from 
being  ascertained ;  though  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  mentions  the  loss  of  the  English  at  5000, 
and  that  of  the  Scots  at  10,000  men.  4( 

Thus  fell  James  IV.  afler  having  exercised  the  r^al  Bcvi< 
power  for  25  years,  and  lived  about  40.  In  reviewing J^" 
the  principal  transactions  of  his  reign,  our  chief  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  These,  as 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  appear  to  have  been  very  mind- 
ful of  the  freedom  of  the  halie  kirke.  During  Uie  year 
1489,  was  passed  an  act,  by  which  it  was  made  cricninal 
for  any  one  to  intermeddle  with  the  profits  or  duties  of 
the  church ;  and  this  act,  wliich  did  not  long  protect, 
either  the  church  or  the  clergy  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
times,  was  speedily  followed  by  l^slative  declarations 
Jbr  universal  concord  among  the  king*s  Ueges.  The  par- 
liament also  endeavoured  to  protect  the  king's  privi- 
leges, considering  him,  still,  however,  as  a  minor ;  but 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  restore  to  the  royal  prerogative 
the  necessary  vigour  of  ancient  times.  Additional  ex- 
emptions were  given  to  those  members  whose  duty  re- 
auired  their  constant  attendance  in  parliament;  but  by 
lese  exemptions  the  authority  of  the  parliainent  was 
neither  strengtliened  nor  enlaqe^.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  former  ages,  that  the  king,  by  his  precept, 
might  sununon  any  of  his  subjects  to  give  their  pre- 
sence and  advice  in  parliament,  was  again  recognised; 
and  considering  how  much  of  the  public  revenue  was 
paid  by  the  boroughs,  it  was  a  salutary  provision  that 
their  deputies  should  be  always  summoned  as  represen- 
tatives of  one  of  the  three  estates,  when  it  was  intend* 
ed  to  require  contributions  from  the  people. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  during  this  reign,  consi- 
derable zeal  for  promoting  domestic  economy,  though 
the  best  means  were  not  always  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose.    Agriculture  was  encouraged,  weights  and  mea- 
sures were  settled,  craftsmen  were  reguUted,  coins 
were  struck,  the  value  of  money  diminished,  and  ship- 
ping were  required  to  come  first  to  the  firee  boroughs. 
In  addition  to  all  these  regulations,  it  was  enacted  un- 
der a  penalty,  that  barons  and  freeholders  should  send 
their  eldest  sons  to  the  schools,  to  learn  Latin  and  law ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  provision  made  for  in-*  S«  C 
structing  them  in  the  more  important  information  of^^V 
morals  and  manners,  in  which  the  nation  was  notori-'[^]|J*' 
ously  deficient.  *  «! 

Afler  the  death  of  King  James  IV.  the  administrarThe^ 
tion  devolved  on  the  queen-dowager ;  but  she  being^"*'^ 
pregnant  with  a  posthumous  child,  and  unable  to  hesr^^ 
the  weight  of  public  business,  accepted  Beaton  archbi-nBit 
shop  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the 
earls  of  Huntiy,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  assist  her  in  the     40 
affiurs  of  government.     Soon  afler  her  husband's  death  Wiif " 
she  had  written  an  affecting  letter  to  her  brother  the^^' 
king  of  England,  informing  him  of  her  pr^nancy,  set-^^ 
ting  forth  the  deplorable  state  of  the  kingdom,  with  her 
own  condition,  and  imploring  his  friendship  and  protec* 
tion  for  herself  and  her  infant  son.     This  letter  seems 
never  to  have  been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  coun- 
cil ;  but  he  answered  it>  and  informed  his  sister,  that  i£ 
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and.  the  Scots  would  have  peace,  they  should  have  peace, 
"-^  and  war  if  they  chose  it.  ^*  He  added  (according  to 
Drummond),  that  her  husband  had  fallen  by  his  own 
indiscreet  rashness,  and  foolish  kindness  to  France ;  that 
he  regretted  his  death  as  his  ally,  and  should  be  willing 
to  prohibit  all  hostility  against  the  country  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  For  a  remedy  of  pre- 
Bent  evils,  one  year  s  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
unto ;  in  which  time  he  had  leisure  to  prosecute  his 
designs  against  France,  without  fear  of  being  disturbed 
or  diverted  by  the  incursions  and  inroads  of  the  Scots 
upon  his  borders.  '* 
>  Thus  far  Drummond:   But  though  Henry  might 

cot-  grant  this  time  to  his  sister's  intreaty,  yet  it  certainly 
^^  did  not  become  a  national  measure ;  for  it  appears  by 
i^Q.  a  letter  dated  two  years  afler,  from  the  Scots  council 
to  tlie  king  of  France,  published  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  had  desired  a  truce.  So  far  from  it,  the 
French  influence,  joined  to  a  desire  of  revenge,  remain- 
ed so  strong  in  the  kingdom,  that  after  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  some  of  the  members  were  so  violent  as 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  motion  was  indeed 
overrided  by  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  assembly : 
but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  make  any  advances 
towards  Henry  for  a  peace ;  and  every  day  now  teemed ' 
with  public  calamity,  whidi  seems  to  have  gathered 
strength  while  the  queen  was  in  childbed.  The  arch- 
bishoprick  of  St  Andrew's  being  vacant,  it  was  offered 
by  universal  consent  to  Elphinston  bishop  of  Aberdeen ; 
but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he  declined  it.  Three 
competitors  for  that  high  dignity  then  appeared.  The 
first  was  Gawin  Douglas,  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwlck, 
to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  queen  on  her  reco- 
very (having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son),  the  very 
day  before  her  marriage  with  his  nephew  the  earl  of 
Angus :  and  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Elphinston  in 
November  following,  she  presented  him  likewise  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St  Andrew's.  The  second  competitor 
was  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrew's ;  a  bold,  a- 
varidous,  restless,  but  shrewd  and  sensible  priest.  By 
his  office  he  had  received  the  rents  of  the  see  durmg  its 
vacancy ;  and  having  prevuled  with  the  canons,  on  pre- 
tence of  ancient  privileges,  to  elect  him  archbishop, 
without  regard  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  queen 
or  pope,  he  drove  Douglas's  servants  from  the  castle 
of  St  Andrew's,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
The  third  and  most  powerful  competitor  was  Forman 
bishop  of  Moray  in  Scotland,  and  archbishop  of  Bourges 
in  France,  a  dignity  to  which  h^  had  been  raised  for 
his  public  services.  He  had  in  his  interest  not  only 
the  duke  of  Albany  (son  to  the  traitor  duke)  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  but  also  the  court  of  Rome  itself; 
and  having  received  the  pope's  bull  and  nomination  to 
the  dignity,  he  was  ponsiaered  by  the  Scotch  clergy 
in  general,  and  by  the  principal  tenants  and  depend- 
ants on  the  see,  as  the  legal  archbishop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  discouraged  Dou- 
glas from  pursuing  his  pretensions ;  but  Hepburn,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  clan  of  his  own  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  made  so  formidable  an  opposition  to  his  rivals, 
that  none  could  be  found  sufficiently  daring  to  publish 
the  papal  bull  in  favour  of  Forman.  The  friends  of  the 
latter,  however,  having  intimated  to  the  earl  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  easily  pro- 
cure the  rich  abbey  of  Coldingham  for  his  younser  bro- 
Vol.  XVlll.  Part  U.  ^      ^ 


ther,  the  earl  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  Scotland, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  given  by  the '  ^  ■ ' 
Hepbums,  he  proclaimed  the  pope's  bull  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  action  plainly  proved  that 
the  earl  of  Hume  had  more  power  than  the  queen-re- 
gent herself;  but  Hepburn's  resolution  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  friends,  obliged  Forman  to  agree  to  a  com- 
promise. Hepburn  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Moray, 
without  accounting  for  the  revenues  of  the  archbishop- 
ric, which  he  had  received  during  its  vacancy  ;  and  he 
gave  Forman  a  present  of  three  thousand  crowns,  to 
be  divided  among  his  friends  and  followers. 

In  April  1514,  the  posthumous  son,  of  whom  the  An.  1514. 
queen  had  been  delivered  in  Stirling  castle,  was  by  the  ^^ ' 
bishop  of  Caithness  baptized  by  the  name  of  Alexander,  dowatfer*** 
On  the  6th  of  August  this  year  she  was  married  to  the  married  to 
earl  of  Angus;  a  circumstance  than  which  nothing  could  the  earl  of 
be  accounted  more  impolitic.  She  had  neither  consulted  ^^fS^^ 
her  brother  nor  the  states  of  Scotland  in  the  match ; 
and  by  her  havmg  accepted  of  a  husband,  she  in  fact 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king's 
will.     The  Douglases  did  not  dispute  her  having  di- 
vested herself  of  the  regency ;  but  they  affirmed,  that 
the  parliament  might  lawfully  reinstate  her  in  it ;  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the 
only  measure  that  could  preserve  the  happy  tranquillity 
which  then  subsisted  between  Scotland  and  England! 
The  earl  of  Hume  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposal.     He  knew  that  he  had  enemies, 
and  he  dreaded  that  the  farther  aggrandizement  of 
Angus  might  weaken  his  interest  on^e  borders.    He 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  young  nobility,  who, 
though  divided  among  themselves,  united  against  Angus. 
In  short,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Douglases 
were  already  too  great ;  and  that,  should  the  queen  be 
reinstated  in  the  regency,  they  must  be  absolute  within 
the  kingdom,  and  engross  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 
It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  had,  out  of 
respect  to  the  late  king's  memory,  submitted  to  the 
queen's  government ;  and  that,  now  when  she  had  made 
a  voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  renewed.  413 

Afler  some  deliberations,  the  duke  of  Albany  was  The  duke 
chosen  regent.    He  was  a  |nan  possessed  of  all  the  qua-  o^  Albany 
lities  requisite  for  a  good  governor;  nor  did  he  disap- *^^**^'"^*' 
point  the  expectations  of  the  public.    On  his  arrival  at^^ 
Glasgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  of  earl  of  March, 
Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  of  the  isle  of 
Man,  regent  and  protector  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  received  in  form 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  some  distance  from  the  town.     The 
parliament  then  resumed  its  session,  and  the  three 
estates  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  till  the  king,  tlien 
an  infant  of  four  years  old,  should  arrive  at  the  years 
of  maturity. 

The  first  point  at  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
coiiciliating  the  difiereuces  amongst  the  various  con- 
tending families  in  the  kingdom ;  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  suppressed  some  daring  robbers,  one  of  Whom 
IS  said  to  have  had  not  fewer  than  800  attendants  in  his 
infamous  profession.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good  or- 
der and  decency,  that  he  punished  the  lord  Drummond 
with  the  loss  of  his  estate  for  having  struck  Lyon  king 
at  armS;  whose  person,  as  the  first  herald  in  Scotland, 
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ought  to  have  been  held  sacrccl.  Nay,  it  was  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Lyon  himself,  and  many  of  ihe 
chief  nobility,  that  a  greater  punishment  wfis  not  in- 
flicted. The  forfeiture  was  afterwards,  however,  remit- 
ted ;  but  not  before  Drummond  had,  upon  his  knees, 
acknowledged  his  ofience,  and  humbled  himself  before 
Lyon. 

The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he 
took  into  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew's, 
whom  he  consulted  for  information  concerning  the  state 
of  Scotland.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  animosities  which  raged  among  the  great  fa- 
milies of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  character,  and  bar- 
barous behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  represented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  these  potent  chieftains ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent's  administra- 
tion ought  to  be  supported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 
those  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  said  also  to  have  gained  an  ascendency 
ever  the  regent  by  means  of  large  sums  of  money  laid 
out  among  his  domestics,  by  an  insinuating  and  plausible 
address,  and  b)*  well  directed  flatteries :  and  he  employ- 
ed this  ascendency  to  destroy  those  who  were  obnoxious 
to  himself.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  first  sub- 
ject in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
gent through  the  insinuations  of  Hepburn  ;  and  as  that 
nobleman  had  frequent  occasion  to  be  at  court  by  vir- 
tue of  his  offroe  of  chamberlain,  he  soon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  guests  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  he  resolved  to  form  a  party 
with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  husband  against  the 
regent.  This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  :  for  the 
queen  naturally  imngined  that  her  new  husband  ought 
to  have  liad  some  share  in  the  government;  and  the  earl 
of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the  scheme.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  regent  was  making  a  progress  through  Scot- 
land, while  bloody  feuds  were  raging  among  the  nobles : 
but  before  any  remedy  could  be  applied  to  these  disor- 
ders, he  was  informed  of  the  schemes  laid  by  the  queen- 
mother  and  her  party  ;  and  that  she  had  resolved  to  fly 
into  England  with  her  two  infants.  On  this  he  instant- 
ly returned  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  set  out  that  very  niglit,  and  surprised  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  q^ueen-raotheF  and  her 
two  infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  step,  took  care  to  show 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  study. 
As  he  himself  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  suspicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
be  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to- 
three  noblemen  of  the  most  unexceptionable  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  princes  by  turns  ;  to  whom  also 
a  guard,  consisting  partly  of  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  assigned ;  and.  the  queen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  reside  where  she  pleased. 

The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  his  schemes  thus  abor- 
tive, retired  to  his,  own  estate  ;  whence  he  was  soon  af- 
ter driven,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by  tlie 
earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother  retired 
to  a  monastery  at  Coldstream ;  andmessengers  were  des- 
patched to  the  court  of  England;  to  know  how  Henry 
would  have  his  sister  disposed  of.  He  ordered  the  lord 
Pacres,  hie  warden  of  the.  marches;  to  attend  her  to 


Harbottle-castlo  in  Northumberland ;  and  here  she  was  ScotUni 
delivered  of  her  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  ^»—*V^* 
mother  to  Henry  Lord  Darnlcy,  father  to  James  VL 
The  regent  despatched  ambassadors  to  Henry,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.    He  likewise  sent  to  a<!- 
sure  the  queen  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Scotland; 
and  to  invite  her  to  return  thither,  where  she  should 
at  all  limes  be  admitted  to  see  her  children.     This  of-      ^j^ 
fer,  however,  she  declined  ;  and  set  out  for  London,  iTie  queen 
where  she  was  affectionately  received  and  entertained  by  Pf«  «** 
her  brother.     But  in  the  mean  time  many  disorders  ^"8^"^ 
were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by  tlie  party 
of  the  queen-mother  ;  though,  by  the  interposition  of 
Archbishop  Forman,  they  were  at  present  terminated 
without  bloodshed,  and  some  of  the  principal  oflenders 
were  persuaded  to  return  to  their  duty.    Among  these      ^i^ 
was  the  earl  of  Angus  himself,  the  queen's  husband  ;  Her  bus- 
which  when  King  Henry  heard,  lie  exclaimed,  **  That  l»n<l  *"'>- 
the  earl,  by  deserting  his  wife,  had  acted  Hke  a  Scot. "  ""^  *•  »^ 
Lord  Hume  refused  to  surrender  himself,  or  ta  accept'*^" 
of  the  regent's  terms ;  and  was  of  consequence  declared 
a  traitor,  and  his  estate  confiscated.     All  this  time  he 
had  been  infesting  the  borders  at  the  head  of  a  lawless 
banditti ;  and  now  he  began  to  commit  such  devasta- 
tions, that  tlie  regent  found  it  necessary   to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  1000  disciplined  troops. 
Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Edinburgh  castle ;  where  the  regent  very 
unaccountably  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Arran.     Hume  easily  found 
means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own  party  ;  .     .  j-. 
and  both  of  them,  in  the  month  of  October  1515,      41s 
escaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  soon  renewed  hos-  Rebellion 
tilities.     Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  and  com^ 
but  Hume  was  allowed  fifteen  days  to  surrender  him- V?2!^'j^^* 
self.     This  short  interval  the  regent  employed  in  quel-p^jy^js^ 
ling  the  rebellion,  for  which  pui*pose  the  parliament 
had  allowed  him  1 5,000  men.     He  besieged  the  castle 
6f  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran *s  chief  seat,  which  was 
in  no  condition  for  defence :  but  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  Arran*s  mother,  daughter  to  James  IL  and  aunt  to 
the  regent  himself,  to  forbear  further  hostilities,  and 
even  to  pardon  her  son,  provided  he  should  return  ta 
liis  duty.    Arran  accordingly  submitted ;  but  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity  was  not  thus  restored.     An  associa- 
tion, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Moray, 
the  king's  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  against  the 
earl  of  Huntly.     That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend- 
ed to  fear  any  danger  by  day ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  introduce  some  armed  troops  in  the  night- 
time into  Edinburgh.     On  this  a  fierce  skirmish  ensu- 
ed, in  which  some  were  killed  on  botli  sides  ;  but  far- 
ther bloodshed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,  who  con- 
fined all  the  lords  in  prison  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.     One  Hay,  who  had  been 
very  active,  in  stirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banished  to 
France ;  and.  only  tlie  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in. 
arms. 

In  15 16  died  the  young  duke  of  Rothesay  ;  an  event  Ad.  1516. 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
so  that  he  was  declared  heir  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
young  James.  Negociations  were  then  entered  into 
about  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  subsisted 
with  England ;  but  Henry  insisting  on  a  removal  of 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  for  the  present 
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Uand.  dropped.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  neither 
V  '  prevail  on  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  dismiss  the  re- 
gent, nor  form  a  party  of  any  consequence  against  him, 
he  at  last  consented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 
a  year. 
1517.  In  1517,  the  affairs  of  the  regent  reqCiiring  his  pre- 
sence in  France,  he  resolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  alone 
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alb.      continued  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.     Under 
pretence  of  settling  some  diilerences  which  still  remain- 
ed with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobili- 
ty ;  and  sent  special  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hume  and 
his  brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  know- 
ledge in  English  affairs.     Both  of  them  imprudently 
obeyed  t^ie  summons,  and  were  seized  and  executed  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.     Whatever  occa- 
sion there  might  be  for  this  severity,  it  alienated  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  tasuch  a  degree,  that  the  regent 
could  scarcely  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume 
had  possessed.    That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he 
at  last  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called 
by  historians  Sir  Anthony  D'Arcy.     The  post  of  lord 
^chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.     Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  repress- 
ing some  disturbances  on  tlie  borders.     These  being 
120       speedily  quelled,  he  seized  on  his  return  the  earl  of  Le- 
regcnt  nox,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  castle  of  Dumbar- 
^^       ton,  not  choosing  to  leave  it,  during  his  intended  ab- 
f  h^      sence  in  France,  in  the  custody  of  a  nobleman  of  sus- 
n  re.   pected  fidelity ;  and  from  similar  motives,  he  afterwards 
'  to      took  him  with  him  on  his  departure  for  the  continent. 
^°^    He  then  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  ambassador  . 
to  France,  in  which  character  he  left  the  kingdom ; 
having  committed  the  government  to  the  archbishops 
of  St  An4rews  and  Glasgow,  the  earls  of  Arran,  An- 
gus, Huntly,  and  Argyle,  with  tlie  warden  D*Arcy, 
on  whom  was  his  chief  dependence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  English  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  nobie  re- 
tinue at  Berwick,  on  purpose  to  visit  her  son.  Here 
she  was  received  by  her  husband  ;  for  whom  she  had 
contrKCted  an  invincible  aversion  ;  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  because  he  had  deserted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related.  She  suppressed  her 
resentment,  however,  for  the  present,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  regent,  she  demanded  access  to  her 
son ;  but  this  was  refused  by  D' Arcy.  Lord  Erskine, 
however,  who  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  castle 
of  Craigniillar  (where  D*Arcy  had  no  jurisdiction),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  there 
tlie  queen  was  admitted ;  but  this  gave  such  offence  to 
D'Arcy,  that  Lord  Erskine  was  obliged  to  carry  back 
the  king  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  w  here  all  further 
access  was  denied  to  his  mother.  In  short,  the  beha- 
viour of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occasions  so  haughty 
and  violent,  that  he  rendered  himself  universally  odi- 
ous ;  and  was  nt  last  murdered,  with  all  hi<  attendants, 
in  his  way  to  Dunse,  where  he  proposed  to  hold  a  court 
of  justice. —  His  death  was  little  regretted;  yet  his 
murderers  were  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  several  persons  of  distinction  declared  rebels  on 
•that  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  was  treated  with  high  marks 


of  distinction  in  France.  Tlic  king  showed  him  the  Scotland, 
greatest  respect,  promised  to  assist  in  establishing  his*— ^\'  ' 
authority  in  Scotlnnd,  and  solemnly  confirmed  the  an- 
cient league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after, 
the  carl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  assurances 
of  protection  and  assistance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punish- 
ing D'Arcy *8  murderers  ;  and  500  soldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons,  especially  that  of 
Dunbar.  451 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin-Tlrcqtiecfi  ' 
burgh,  employing  herself  in  attempts  to  procure  a  di-J**^']'"P^*'**' 
vorce  from  her  husband,  under  pretence  of  his  having  |j^j,^j,j,n,^^ 
been  previously  contracted  to  another.     The  affairs  of  An.  I5ia. 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  many 
murders  and  commotions  happened  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief  direction 
in  the  state ;  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  with  his  w^fe,  had  still  great  interest,  and 
waited  every  opportunity  to  oppose  him.     This  emula-      42$ 
tion  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh ;  in  which  Skirmish 
victory  declared  for  Angus,  and  72  of  the  routed  P^^^^y  IJ^c^^ J"^^ 
were  killed.     This  skirmish  was  fought  on  the  30th  ofpr^of  ii,q 
April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots  history  by  earl  of  At^ 
the  name  of  Cleanse  the  Causeway.  ^n  and 

On  the  19th  of  November  1521,  the  regent  returned  ^^fj^g,^ 
from  France.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  disorder. 
The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but  his  an- 
tagonists outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament.  The 
queen-mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a  third 
husband,  hated  all  parties  almost  equally ;  but  joined  the 
duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving  the  other  two 
of  their  power.  This  happened  according  to  her  ex- 
pectation ;  and  she  was  with  the  regent  when  he  m^de 
a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  attended  by 
a  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank — The  earl  of  An- 
gus was  now  summoned  to  appear  as  a  criminal ;  but 
his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not  out  of  any  remains  of 
affection,  but  because  he  gave  her  no  opposition  in  tlio 
process  of  divorce  which  was  di  peiiding  between  them.  An.  1*2^. 
— In  the  mean  time,  Henry  VHl.  of  England,  per-  "^"'^^ 
ceiving  that  the  Scots  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  England. 
French  interest,  sent  a  letter  full  of  accusations  against 
the  regent,  and  threats  a;- .^inst  the  whole  nation,  if  they 
did  not  renounce  that  alliance.  No  regard  being  paid 
to  these  requisitions,  Lord  Dacres  was  ordered  to  pro- 
claim upon  the  borders  that  the  Scots  must  stand  to  their 
peril  if  they  did  not  accede  to  his  measures  by  the  first 
of  March  1522.  This  producing  no  effect,  Henry 
seized  the  effects  of  ail  the  Scots  residing  in  England, 
and  banished  them  his  dominions,  after  marking  them» 
according  to  Bishop  Leslie,  with  a  cross,  to  distintruish 
them  from  his  other  subjects.  A  war  was  the  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  tiiesc  proceedings ;  and,  on  the  30th 
of  April,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Henry's  steward  of 
the  household,  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  that  was  to  act  against 
the  Scots ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dacres  made 
an  inroad  as  far  as  Kelso,  plundering  and  burning 
wherever  he  came.  ^^a 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Ros-tIic  s.om 
Hn ;  but  the  Scots,  remembering  the  disaster  at  Flod- fc^u'^c  *» 
den,  siiowed  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  war,  and  ^^en*"^*^*-'  ^ 
declared  to  the  regent,  that  tlidugh  they  would  defend.     ** 
themselves  in  case  tliey  were  attacked,  they  would 
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Scotland,  not  engage  in  a  French  quarrel.  The  regent  remon- 
'  -  " ' strated,  but  without  effect;  and  as  the  malcontents 
continued  obstinate^  he  was  in  danger  of  being  lefl  by 
himself,  when  the  queen*mother  interposed,  and  pre- 
vailed^ with  Lord  Dacres  to  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  negociations  for 

425  peace* 

The  regent  The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  disgrace  of  this  ex- 
|pcs  to  pedition,  that  he  had  lost  his  former  popularity,  deter- 
ranee  or  ,j,jj,^^j  ^^  revenge  himself;  and  therefore  told  Uiose  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  whence  he  should  bring  such*?  force  by  sea 
and  land,  as  should  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  agiun 
to  ask  leave  of  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  Ac- 
cordingly he  embarked  for  France  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return  the 
ensuing  August. 

On  the  regent's  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  demand 
of  10,000  foot  and  5000  horse  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  England ;  but  the  situation  of  Francis  did  not 
then  allow  him  to  spare  so  many  at  once,  though  he  was 

426  daily  sending  over  ships  with  men,  ammunition,  and  mo- 
Tlie  £ng-  ney,  for  the  French  garrisons  in  Scotland.  At  last  it 
lish  resolve  ^^3  publicly  known  in  England  that  the  ret^ent  was 
^jJ^^*"^P*  about  to  return  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  4000  of  the  best 

troops  in  France ;  on  which  Henry  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  intercept  him.  Sir  William  Fitz-Williams, 
with  36  large  ships,  was  ordered  to  block  up  the  French 
squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Finhead ;  Sir  Anthony 
Poyntz  cruized  with  another  in  the  western  seas,  as  Sir 
Christopher  Dow  and  Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the 
northern  with  a  third  squadron.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
being  unable  to  cope  with  Fitz-V/ilUams,  was  obliged 
to  set  out  from  another  port  with  12  ships,  having  some 
troops  on  board.  They  fell  in  with  Fitz-Williams^s 
squadron ;  two  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  rest 
driven  back  to  Dieppe^  Fltz* Williams  then  made  a 
descent  at  Treport,  where  he  burnt  18  French  ships, 
and  returned  to  his  station  off  Finhead.  By  this  time 
the  French  had  given  the  duke  such  a  reinforcement  as 
made  him  an  overmatch  for  the  English  admiral,  had 
the  men  been  equally  good ;  but  the  regent  had  no  de- 
pendence on  French  sailors  when  put  in  competition 
with  the  English.  Instead  cf  coming  to  an  engage- 
^.  ment,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Fitz- Williams  appeared,  he 
Jands'ih™*  <fi»embarked  his  soldiers,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  de- 
Scotland,  ^^y  ^3  expedition  for  that  year  ;  but  a  storm  soon  aris- 
ing, which  obliged  the  English  fleet  to  return  to  the 
Downs,  the  regent  took  that  opportunity  of  reimbark- 
ing  his  men,  and,  sailing  by  the  western  coasts,  arrived 
safe  in  Scotland. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  Surry  had  been  carrying 
on  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  war  against  Scotland; 
©^^eEng-jngQniuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "  there 
An!  1523.  ^^  ^^^  neither  house,  fortress,  village,  tree,  cattle,  com, 
nor  other  succour  for  man, "  in  the  districts  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  March.  The  regent's  return  did  not  imme- 
diately put  a  stop  to  these  devastations  ;  for  the  intes- 
tine divisions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  field.  His  party  was  weakened  by  his  long  ab- 
sence, and  the  queen-mother  had  been  ver^  active  in 
strengthening  the  English  interest.  A  parliament  was 
called  in  1523,  in  which  it  was  debated.  Whether  peace 
or  war  with  England  should  be  resolved  on  ?  and  the 
determioattons  of  this  parliament  were  evidently  on  the 
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worse  side  of  the  question.    Henry  was  at  this  time  so  ScoiIiDd 
well  disposed  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  Scotland,  '      v  -^ 
that  he  offered  to  James  his  eldest  sister  Mary  in  mar-       ** 
riage;  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  of  f^^v 
their  French  auxiliaries,  and  corrupted  by  their  gold,  which  b 
rejected  all  terms,  and  resolved  on  war.     However,  rgectoL 
when  the  army  was  assembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
borders,  he  found  the  same  difficulty  he  had  formerly 
experienced ;  for  they  peremptorily  refused  to  enter 
England.    With  great  diificultV  be  prevailed  with  part 
of  die  army  to  pass  the  Tweed ;  but  not  meeting  with 
success,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  which  at 
this  time  was  divided  into  four  factions.     One  of  these 
was  headed  by  the  regent,  another  by  the  queen,  a 
third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  Had  lived  as  an  exile  under  Henry's  pro- 
tection.    Had  it  been  possible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  wife  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  would 
have  been  much  for  the  interest  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
all  the  art  even  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  could  not  effect      ^g^ 
this  reconciliation.    At  last,  the  duke  of  Albany,  find-  The  dnke 
ing  all  parties  united  against  him,  resigned  his  ofliceof  AJbay 
of  regent  of  Scotland.     On  the  14th  of  March  *hat^^^ 
year,  he  went  on  board  one  of  his  own  ships  for  France,  ^^gggoL 
whence  he  never  returned  to  Scotland.     He  did  not  ^^ 
indeed  make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government ; 
but  he  requested  the  nobility,  whom  he  convened  for 
that  purpose,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with  England 
during  his  absence,  which  he  said  would  continue  no 
longer  than  the  first  of  September  following ;  to  make 
no  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  to  keep  the  king 
at  Stirling. 

The  nobiKty,  who  were  impatient  for  the  absence  of 
the  regent,  readily  promised  whatever  he  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  it :  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  power  to  comply  ;. for  it  had  been  pre- 
viously determined  that  James  himself  should  now  take 
the  administration  into  his  own  hands.     According  to 
Buchanan,  tlie  regent  had  no  sooner  returned  to  France 
than  Scotland  relapsed  into  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy. 
The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, but  her  power  was  hmited.    The  earl  of  Arran, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  English,  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.    The  queen-mother's  dislike 
to  her  husband  continued  as  great  as  ever,  which  pre- 
vented an  union  among  those  who  were  in  the  English 
interest ;  and  Wolsey  took  that  opportunity  of  restoring 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in  Scotland— 
The  queen-moUier,  therefore,  had  no  other  means  left  j^  ^ ^^ 
to  keep  herself  in  power,  than  to  bring  Jamea  tamseif     451 
into  action.    On  the  29th  of  July,  therefore,,  he  re- Jamet 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse;*^**]* 
where  he  took  on  lumself  the  exercise  of  government,  ^^^ 
by  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  swear  ^^^ 
allegiance  to  his  person  a  second  time.   The  truce  with 
England  was  now  prolonged,  and  the  queen's  party  car^ 
ried  all  before  them.    On  the  very  day  in  whidi  the  last 
truce  was  signed  with  Eng^andi  the  earl  of  Angus  en^ 
tered  Scotland.     He  had  been  invited  from  his  exile  ia 
France  into  England,  where  he  was  caressed hy  Henry,     439 
who  disregarded  all  his  sister's  intreatiea  tOs  send  hmt  The  «ari  of 
back  to  France,  and  now  resolved  to  support  him.  in  ^P"  ^ 
Scotland.     Yet,  though  his  declared  intentioa* insendi^ ^^^ 
ing  the  earl  to  Scotland  was,  that  the  latter  might  ba- 
lance the  French  party  there,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
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otliind.  sue,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  for  a  reconciliation 
"V-— '  with  his  wife,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran,  who  now  acted  as  prime  minister,  as  long  as  he 
should  oppose  the  French  party.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  found  himself  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  but  soon  found  means  to  form  a  strong 
party  in  opposition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  same  time  a  match  was  proposed  between  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry's  daughter.  This 
had  originally  been  a  scheme  of  Henry  himself;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  resolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princess  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
immense  treasure.  The  ambassadors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
disposed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  treat  respecting  it ;  but  they 
were  instructed  to  demand,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  should  absolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  James  should  be  sent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  should  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottish  commissioners  declared,  Uiat  they  had  no 
instructions  respecting  these  points :  but  one  of  Uiem,  the 
earl  of  Cassilis,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring 
a  definitive  answer  from  the  three  estates ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  the  15th  of  May 
earl  ofl525.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl 
^  '  of  Angus  the  leading  man  in  parliament;  by  whose  in- 
^  ™***  flaence  itwas  determined  that  the  Scots  should  renounce 
their  league  with  France,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it  a 
similar  league  with  England ;  and  that  the  King  should- 
be  brought  up  at  the  English  court  till  he  was  of  an' 
age  proper  for  marriage :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
required  of  Henry  to  break  off  all  engagements  witn 
Charles  V.,  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  prisoner*  To  this  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  retunied  but  a  cool  reply,  being  then  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor,  among 
which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Mary  with  his  imperial  majesty  himself;  however,  be- 
fore Cassilis  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and  a  half 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Now,  however,  the  queen-mother,  though  she  had  al- 
ways been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliance  between  the 
two  nations-,  disliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about.«— 
She  saw  her  husband's  party  increasing  every  day  in 
power ;  so  that  now  she  had  no  other  resource  but  to 
keep  possession  of  the  king's  person,  whom  she  removed 
to  die  castle  of  Edinburgh.    Being  now  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
it  within  the  castle;  but  this  being  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  earl  of  Arran  and  hia 
ITbe-  party  to  complain  of  the  innovation.   They  began  with 
td  in     remonstrances ;  but  finding  these  ineffectual,  they  form- 
ibuigh  ^  a  blockade  of  the  castle  with  2000  men,  and  cut  off 
**        all  communication  with  the  town  by  means  of  trenches. 
As  no  provisions  could  be  introduced  into  the  castle, 
the  queen  ordered  some  of  the  cannon  to  be  turned 
against  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the  citizens  to  ter- 
minate the  blockade.     Several  shots  were  fired  r  but 
when  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war,  mat- 
ters were  compromised,  though  in  such  an  imperfect 
manntr  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  perfect  tran- 
quillity.,   li  waa  agreed,  that  the  lung  should  remove 
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out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
roodhouse ;  from  which  he  should  repair  with  all  pos- '      v  ■     "' 
sible  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  the  house  where 
it  was  commonly  held ;  and  there  a  termination  was  to  An.  1526- 
be  put  to  all  differences.  This  agreement  was  signed  on      ^p 
the  25th  of  February  1526.     The  parliament  accord- ^^f][^ 
ingly  met,  and  the  king's  marriage  with  the  princess  of  with  an 
England  was  ratified;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  English 
the  king's  being  sent  for  his  education  into  that  coun-  P'}"^**  '^ 
try ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  conunitted  to  the  care  of*®       ®"* 
eight  lords  of  parliament.     These  were  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  king's  person,  every  one  his  month  in 
rotation,  and  the  whole  to  stand  for  the  government  of 
the  state;  yet  with  this  limitation,  '*  that  the  king,  by 
their  counsel,  should  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  a/&irs  to  which  the  queen-dowager,  as  princess 
and  dowager,  should  not  give  her  consent. "    lliis  par- 
tition of  power,  by  giving  the  queen-dowager  a  negative 
in  all  pubh'c  matters,  soon  threw  every  thing  into  confu« 
sion.     The  earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  lung  into  va- 
rious scenes  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  so  gained  the 
ascendency  over  him,  that  he  became  almost  totally 
guided  by  him.     The  queen-mother,  perceiving  that 
she  could  not  have  access  to  herson^  without  at  the  same 
time  being  in  company  with  her  husband,  whom  she  * 
hated,  retired  suddenly  with  her  domestics  to  Stirling;      ^^ 
Thus  the  king  was  left  under  the  sole  tuition  of  the  earl  He  is  left 
of  Angus,  who  abused  his  power,  engrossing  all  the  >»  the 
places  of  honour  or  profit.     The  archbishop  of  St  ^*"*''*  ^  - 

Aj        ,..  ••j^i.  »  ^j-     J  the  ear!  of - 

Andrew  s  having  now  joined  the  queen  s  party,  advised  Angus. 

her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  husband,  that 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  settled  by  the 
last  parliament  should  take  place,  and  that  under  a  pe^ 
nalty  he  should  set  the  king  at  liberty.     To  this  the  - 
earl  answered  by  a  kind  of  manifesto  drawn  up  by  his 
brother;  in  which  he  declared,  that "  the  earl  of  Angus 
having  been  so  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  the 
king  of  England,  and  that  James  himself  being  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  neither  the  queen  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  about  him,  as  he  chose  ta  > 
spend  his  time  with  tiie  earl  of  Angus  rather  than  with"    ^g^. 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom.  "     James  himself,  however,  Attempts 
had  sufficient  discernment  to  perceive,  that,  notwith-  to  recover 
standing  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  he  *"*  li'>«^y' 
was  in  fact  no  better  than  his  prisoner ;  and  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.     The  earls  of  Ar* 
gyle  and  Arran  had  for  some  time  retired  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  share  in  the  administration,  and  were 
living  on  their  own  estates;  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  dis- 
sembled his  sentiments  so  well,  that  he  was  suspected 
neither  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas 
family,  who  were  his  partisans.    The  king  being  gain- 
ed upon  by  his  insinuating  behaviour,  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  requested  his  assistance  against  such  trea- 
cherous keepers.     At  the  same  time  he  sent  letters  to 
his  mother,  and  the  heads  of  her  party,  by  some  of  his 
domestics  whom  Lenox  had  pointea  out,  intreating 
them  to  remove  him  from  the  earl,  and  not  suffer  him 
any  longer  to  remain  under  his  imperious  jurisdiction  ;. 
adding,  that  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  any  other, 
means,  they  should  use  force  of  armsr 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  queen-nsother  and  her 
party  assembled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  and  without  loss 
ef  time  began  their  march  for  Edinburgh.  Angus,  on 
the  other  hand,  prepared  to  eppose  them  with  vigour. 
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.  Scotland,  but  at  the  same  time  to  carry  along  with  him  his  royal 
i«  ^^—  "^charge*     This  resolution  being  mode  known  to  the 
!•  i^df       queen-mother,  she  was  so  much  concerned  for  the  safety 
.^e^     ^^  of  her  son,  that  the  whole  party  disbanded  themselves ; 
and  tlius  the  authority'  of  the  carl  of  Angus  seemed  to 
^    be  more  established  than  ever.     Nothing,  indeed,  was 
now  wanting  to  render  him  despotic  but  the  possession 
of  the  great  seal,  which  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.     As  no  deed  of 
•any  consequence  could  be  executed  without  this,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  depfiand  it  by  a  special  message ; 

441  in  consequence  of  which,  tlie  archbishop  was  obliged  to 
The  queen- relinquish  it.  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 
moUier  di-  been  SO  long  in  agitation  between  the  queen-mother  and ' 
J°|]?J*  H*''  the  earl  of  Angus  actually  took  place :  and  tliis,  no 

doubt,  increased  the  dislike  of  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  imprudence  of  Angus  daily  gave  fresh  reason 
•of  disgust.  As  Angus  knew  that  he  had  no  firm  sup- 
port but  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to  his  per- 
4Bon,  he  suffered  them  to  rob  and  plunder  the  estates  of 
bis  opponents  without  mercy.  These,  again,  did  not 
fail  to  make  reprisals ;  so  that,  towards«the  end  of  the 
year  1526,  there  Hiras  scarcely  any  appearance  of  civil 
government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became  almost 
totally  deserted ;  every  nobleman  being  obliged  to  go 
home  to  defend  his  own  estate.  Even  Angus  himself 
shared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  custody  of  Le- 
nox. To  this  nobleman  the  king  now  made  the  most 
grievous  complaints,  and  charged  him  to  contrive  some 

442  plan  for  his  escape.  Lenox  accordingly  recommend- 
The  baron  ed  to  him  the  baron  of  Bucclcugh,  who  was  very  power- 
of  Buc-  fui  in  tbe  southern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to  Angus 
Aemms  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^^^  ^^  Douglas.  To  him  he  gave 
rescue  the  instructions  to  foment  the  disorders  in  the  southern  parts 
king,  but  is  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king's  personal  prc- 
dcfcsatcd.    ggnce  to  compose  them.    IJuccleugh  was  then  to  attack 

the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Dou- 
glases. This  scheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc- 
cleugh  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  ;  so  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  found  himself  in  a 
worse  situation  than  before.  After  this  altenipt,  how- 
ever, as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  accessory  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to- 
wards him  with  such  visible  indiiKirence,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  against  him,  and  advised  the  king  to 
form  a  friendship  with  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
in  order  to  elfect  his  liberty.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  but  the  interest  of  the  arclibisliop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the  Hamilton 
family,  whom  the  earl  of  An«;u»had  now  drawn  oyer 
to  his  party.  The  earl  of  Lenox,  however,  having  re- 
Attempt  by  ccivcd  powers  from  the  king  for  that  purpose,  suddenly 
'^****  retired  from  court;  and  published  a  manifesto,  inviting 
all  loyal  subjects  to  assist  him  in  delivering  the  king 
from  confinement.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  soon 
joined  by  a  numerous  army,  with  whom  he  advanced 
towards  Edinburgh.  Angus  did  not  fail  to  assemble  his 
adherents;  and  sent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh to  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head. 
The  citizens  immediately  put  themselves  under  arms  j 
but  James,  pretending  to  be  indisposed.  Sir  Georf^e 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  tlie 
following  Fpeech<  "  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  should 
take  you  iroui  us,  w/b  vivill  lay  hold  of  your  person ; 
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and  should  you  be  torn  in  pieces  in  the  struggle,  we  Scotkna. 
will  carry  off  part  of  your  body. "     Upon  this  speech,  *— ^v"^ 
which  James  never  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  a  very  slow  pace;  in- 
somuch that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 
in  time  to  succour  his  brother,  made  use  of  many  in- 
decent expressions  and  actions  to  push  James  on  to  tlie 
field  of  battle.     Three  expresses  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Angus;  the  first  informing  his  brotlier  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  a  superior  army ;  the  second,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  division  of  Lenox's  army, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn;  and  that  Lenox 
himself  was  engaged  with  the  Hamiltons.     The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  actually  defeated,  was      4^^ 
on  the  point  of  being  so.     Upon  receiving  this  last  w^o  is  de. 
news,  James  hastened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  he^^^^ted  and 
might  save  Lenox,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter. — ^^^ 
But  he  came  too  late :  for  the  royal  party  was  already 
defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Lenox  himself,  af- 
ter being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Linlithgow ;  and  though  he  was  under  the  greatest 
grief  for  the  fate  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou- 
gla.ses  struck  him  with  such  terror  that  he  dissembled  his 
sentiments.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  his  victorious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  quccn-niothcr  and      44- 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's.  The  queen-mother,  onThequecii- 
!he  news  of  his  approach,  fled,  with  her  new  husband »not^*»' and 
Henr}'  Stuart,  brother  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh. ^^J^* 
and  both  were  admitted  into  the  castle.  The  archbishop fl../^  ^ 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
cattle  as  a  shepherd.     Angus,  after  having  plundered 
the  castle  of  8t  Andrew's  and  the  abbey  of  Dunfenn- 
line,  returned  in  triumph  to  Edinburg!i,  where  he  pre- 
pared tobesiege  the  castle:  but  thequeen-mother,  hear- 
ing that  her  son  was  among  the  number  of  the  besiegers, 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
surrendered  herself  and  her  husbivid  prisoners  to  James, 
who  was  advised  to  contiiic  them  to  the  castle.     After 
these  repealed  successes,  the  earl  of  Anj^us  eslnblii^hed 
a  kind  of  court  of  justice,  in  '.vhieh  he  prosecuted  those 
who  had  opposed  him,  among  wl.oiu  v.as  tli?  earl  of      .^ 
Cassilis.     He  was  oHlTed  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  na-XriaJand 
tural  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran.  the  same  who  had  mur- murder  of 
dert'd  Lenox,  an  indemnity  if  he  would  own  hunself  a*!?*-'**^^*"^ 
vus^sal  of  that  house  ;  but  this  condition  was  rejected.    **^ 
Ueing  called  to  his  trial,  and-accused  of  having  lakea 
arms  against  the  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and 
family,  who  was  his  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and 
offered  to  produce  a  letter  under  James's  own  hand^ 
desiring  hiui  to  assist  in  deliverii^f;  him  from  his  gaolers. 
This  striking  evidence  confounded  the  prosecutor  so 
much,  that  the  earl  was  acquitted  ;  but  on  his  return 
home  he  was  way -laid  and  mur.lorcd  by  one  Hagli 
Campbell,  at  the  in&tigation  of  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  south,  many  of  the 
Ilijihland  clans  were  peq)etrating  the  most  horrid  scenes 
of  rapine  and  nmrder,  which  also  prevailed  in  si)me  parts 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  state  of  the  borders  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Highlands ;  but  it  engagc^l  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  had  great  interest  in 
these  parts.  Marching,  therefore,  against  the  banditti 
which  infested  these  districts,  he  soon  reduced  tiiem  to 
subjection.     His  power  seemed  now  to  be  firmly  esta- 
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vdMnA.  blished,  insomuch  that  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's 
'  began  to  treat  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  he 
ofFered  lucrativeleasesandotheremolunnrentsif  he  would 
intercede  with  the  regent,  as  Angus  was  called^  in  his 
favour.     This  was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  the  arch- 
bisliop  was  allowed  to  return  in  safety  to  his  palace  a- 
bout  the  same  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expe- 
ditidn  against  the  borderers.    Nothing  was  then  seen  at 
court  but  festivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen- 
mother  who  was  DOW  released  from  her  confinement, 
took  part ;  and  she  was  afterwards  suffered  to  depart  to 
the  castle  of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  considering 
its  importance!  bad  neglected  to  secure.     In  the  mean 
time  the  archbishop  invited  the  Douglases  to  spend  some 
days  with  him  at  his  castle  ;  which  they  accordingly 
did,  apd  carried  the  king  along  with  them.      Here 
James  dissembled  80  well,  and  seemed  to  be  so  enamour- 
ed of  his  new  way  of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  while  he  returned  to  Lothian  to  settle  some 
public  as  well  as  private  affairs.    Having  taken  leave  of 
the  king,  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  his  uncle  Archi- 
bald, his  brother  Sir  George,  and  one  .Tames  Douglas 
of  Parkhead,  captain  of  the  gaurds  who  watched  his 
majesty  on  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.     The  earl 
was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  archbishop  sent  an  invita<* 
tioD  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  desiring  him  to  come  to 
St  Andrew's,  and  there  put  the  last  hand  to  the  leases, 
and  finish  thebargains  that  had  been  spoken  off  between 
them.     This  was  so  plausible,  that  he  immediately  set 
out  for  St  Andrew*s ;  whilehisunclethe  treasurer  went 
to  Dundee.    James  thinking  this  to  be  the  best  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  presented  itselffor  an  escape,  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  it  at  all  events ;  and  found  means,  by 
a  private  message,  to  apprise  his  mother  of  his  design. 
It  was  then  the  season  iof  hunting  and  diverision,  wiiich 
James  often  followed  in  the  park  of  Falkland :  and  cal- 
ling for  bis  forester,  he  told  him,  that  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  stag  next  morning,  or- 
dering him  at  the  same  time  to  summon  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  him  with  their 
best  dogs.    He  then  called  for  his  chief  domestics,  and 
commanded  them  to  get  his  supper  early,  because  he 
intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break ;  and  he  talk- 
ed with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing  but  the  ex- 
cellent sport  he  expected  next  morning.     In  the  mean 
time,  he  bad  engaged  two  young  men,  the  one  a  page 
of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper  about  hia 
stables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to  provide  him 
with  the  dress  of  a  groom  for  a  disguise.    Having  for- 
mally taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  and  being  left  alone^  he 
stole  softly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to  the  sta- 
ble unperceived  by  the  gaurda,  dressed  himself  in  his    . 
disguise ;  and  he  and  his  companions  mounting  the  three 
best  horses  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  castle ;  into  which, 
by  the  queen's  appointment,  he  was  admitted  soon  af- 
ter day*  break.    He  commanded  all  the  gates  to  be  se- 
cured ;  and  the  queen  having  previously  prepared  every 
thing  for  a  vigo^fous  defence,  orders  were  given^  that 
none  should  be  admitted  into  the  castle  without  the 
king's  permission. 

About  an  hour  after  the  king's  escape  from  Falkland, 
Sir  George  Douglas  returned ;  and  being  assured  that 
lus  majesty  was  asleep^  he  went  to  bed.    It  appears 


that  James  had  been  seen  ancTknown  in  his  flight ;  for  S.otland* 
in  the  morning  the  bailiffof  Abemethy  came  poi?t-haj'te '    ""V"    * 
to  inform  Sir  Geurgc  that  the  king  had  passed  Stirling 
bridge.     They  had,  however,  sonne  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  mi^rht  be  gone  to  Banibrigh :  but  that 
surmise  was  soon  found  to  be  false;  and  an  cxnres  was. 
despatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happened. 
The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  where  he  and  his 
friends  came  to  a  resolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and  de- 
manding access  to  the  king.  ^^^g 
James  by  this  time  had  issued  letters  to  the  earls  of  lie  pr©. 
Huntly,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteith,  Rothes,  pares  to  re*, 
and  Elginton ;  the  lords  Graham,  Livingston.  Lindsay,  ^^"6«  !>»«-- 
Sinclair, lluthven, Drummond, Evandale, Maxwell, and**  *^ 
Semple.     Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  were  upon  theirjour- 
ney  to  the  same  place  ;  but  were  stopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to- 
approach  within  six  miles  of  the  king's  residencer   This 
order  having  sufiiciently  intimated  wliat  they  were  to- 
expect,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  how  he  should  * 
proceed.    Some  of  them  were  for  marching  on  and  tak-' 
ing  the  castie  by  surprise  :  but  that  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, especially  as  they  had  no  artillery.     The 
earl  and  his  brother  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  show 
of  submission  to  the  king's  order;  and  they  accordingly 
went  to  Linlithgow.     By  this  time  all  the  nobility  al- 
ready mentionc  d,  and  many  others,  had  assembled  at 
Stirling ;  and  James,  calling  them  to  council,  inveigh- 
ed against  the  tyranny  of  the  Douglases  with  an  acri- 
mony that  bufBciently  discovered  what  pain  it  must  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  silence^ 
He  concluded  his  speech  with  these- words :  '*  There- 
fore  I  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  satisfied  of  the- 
said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.     For  I  vow  that  Scot- 
land shall  not  hold  us  both,  while  I  be  revenged  on  hint 
and  his. " 

The  result  of  the  cooncirs  deliberation  was  that  pro- 
clamation should  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the- 
Douglases  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  divesting  th& 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em- 
ployments. In  the  mean  time,  such  was-  the  modera- 
tion of  theassembly^  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Spey  till  his  plea* 
sure  should  be  known ;  but  his  brother  was  commanded 
to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  cast]^  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  take  his  trial  m  a  very  full  parliament  (allther 
members  being  summoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in  that 
city  next  September.  The  earl  andhis  brother  consider*-  ^ 

ed  compliance  with  these  conditions  as  a  prelude  to  their 
destruction ;  andresol  ved  to  j  ustify  their  treasons  by  still 
greater  excesses,  in  surprising  the  town  of  Edinburgh,, 
and  holding  it  against  the  king  and  parliament,  before- 
the  Utter  could  assemble.  Historians  have  not  dona- 
that  justice  to  the  proceedings  c^tlie  royal  party  on  this. 
occasion  which  they  deserve*  The  management  of  the- 
king's  escape,  his  reception  into  Stirling,  the  fbrtifyiug. 
that  castle,  and  the  ready  obedience  of  his  great  nobi- 
lity,  some  of  whom  aUended  him  with  their  followers 
before  they  received  any  summonses  for  that  purpose,, 
are  proofs  of  wise  and  spirited  deliberations.  Their  con- 
duct at  this  time  was  equally  consistent  witb  the  same: 
plan  of  foresight. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  the  Douglases,, 
who  remained  asseosbled  in  a  numerous  body,  would' 
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Scotland,  male  the  attempt  already  mentioned ;  but  the  royalists 
*       -        had  the  precaution  to  despatch  the  lord  Maxwell  and 
His^ene-     *^^  baron  of  Lochinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
mies  disap-  possession  of  the  town,  till  James  could  arrive  with  2000 
pointed  in   forces  to  their  relief.     Maxwell  and  Lochinvar  made 
their  de-     gu^h  despatch,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  town 
"^"^         when  the  Douglases  appeared  before  it,  and  repulsed 
them  ;  while  a  most  terrible  storm  had  scattered  the 
troops  under  James  before  he  could  come  to  their  as- 
sistance, so  e£Fectually,  that,  being  left  almost  without 
attendants,  his  person  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
smallest  party  of  the  enemy.     On  the  retreat  of  the 
Douglases  from  Edmburgh,  the  parliament  met ;  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  pursuance  of  their  summons, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Camock,  with  some  of  their  chief  dependailts,  were 
45Q      indicted,  and  their  estates  forfeited, for  the  following  of- 
They  are    fences :  '*  The  assembling  of  the  king's  lieges,  with  in- 
degraded    tention  to  have  assailed  his  person ;  the  detaining  of  the 
^^®i5    king  against  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  contrary  to  the 
ieited.        articles  agreed  upon,  for  the  space  of  two  years  and 
more ;  all  which  time  the  king  was  in  fear  and  danger 
of  his  life.  *'    We  know  of  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and 
his  friends  but  one  Bannatyne,  who  had  the  courage  to 
plead  their  cause  against  those  heinous  charges ;  and  so 
exasperated  were  both  the  king  and  parliament  against 
them,  that  the  former  swore  he  never  would  forgive 
them,  and  the  latter  that  they  never  would  intercede 
for  their  pardon.     Thus,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
simply  to  declare  their  resolutions ;  but  the  solemnity 
of  oaths  was  added,  with  an  intention  to  discourage 
the  king  of  England  from  continuing  the  vigorous  ap- 
plications he  was  every  day  making,  by  letters  and 
otherwise,  for  the  pardon  of  Angus ;  and,  to  exclude 
all  hopes  of  that  kind,  James  created  his  mother's 
third  husband  (to  whom  she  had  been  married  for  some 
time)  Lord  Methven,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  his 
'  artillery. 

The  disgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  having 
created  many  vacancies  in  the  state,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no- 
minated lord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali- 
fied for  a  post  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an 
able  statesman ;  and  Robert  Carncross,  a  person  (says 
Buchanan)  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was 
made  treasurer :  but  this  last  was  soon  after  displaced, 
being  suspected  of  favouring  the  Douglases;  and  Kobert 
451  Barton,  one  of  the  king's  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
They  n^  Succeed  him.  The  Douglases  sUil  kept  their  arms ; 
BwUiera  ^^^  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob- 
parta.  hers  in  the  south,  thev  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  devastations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Edinburgh.  A  commission  of  lieutenancy  was  offer- 
ed to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  act  against  those  rebels  : 
but  he  declining  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Lord  Hume,  who  did  great  service  in  protect- 
ing the  country  from  the  outlaws.  Several  villages, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  were 
burnt;  and  all  the  provisions  which  the  Douglases  could 
collect  were  carried  off  to  their  castle  of  Tantallon, 
which  now  served  as  their  head-quarters,  and  was 
threatened  with  a  siege. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  castle  ofDunbar  remained 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany's  garrison,  who 
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recognised  no  master  but  him.    Tbe  place  was  well  Sco^knid. 
stored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds ;  and  lying  in  the '—  v  "^ 
neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  it  was  easy  to  transport 
them  to  the  siege:  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  make  use  of  them  without  the  consent  of  one  Mau- 
rice, governor  of  the  castle.    Havmg  summoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Strath- 
em,  Stirlingshire,  Lothian,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale,  to 
be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, with  40  days  victuals,  to  assist  in  the  siege,  he 
sent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
same  ;  and  the  several  pieces  required  were  according- 
ly sent  him.     This  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as      ^^. 
we  are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  ^i^^^^i^^^^L 
that  every  thing  in  his  castle  should  be  at  the  king's edtnUs 
service.    However  unanimous  the  parliament  mi^tsehcimoC 
appear  against  the  Douglases,  James  was  but  ill  second- ^^^^f^ 
ed  in  this  attempt.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where 
the  Douglases  had  so  many  connexions,  carried  with  it 
an  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge,  e- 
specially  as  James  had  chosen  such  a  season  of  the 
year  for  carrying  on  the  siege.    In  short,  after  bat- 
tering the  place  for  some  days,  and  losing  one  Falco- 
ner, his  chief  engineer,  the  king  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise,  or  rather  to  turn  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  with  no  great  credit  to  his  first  military  at- 
tempt in  the  field.    Some  historians  intimate,  that  An- 
gus found  means  to  corrupt  the  other  engineers  ;  but 
we  find,  that  before  this  time,  a  negociation  was  going 
forward  between  James  and  the  king  of  England  i  the 
nature  of  which  proves  that  the  former  was  now  ren- 
dered more  placable  towards  the  Douglases ;  and  thb 
was  the  true  reason  why  the  siege  was  suspended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 
near  expiring ;  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave 
a  commission  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Mag- 
nus, Sir  Anthony  Ughtred,  captain  of  the  town  and 
casUe  of  Berwick,  William  Frankelyn  chancellor  of 
Durham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tempest.    James  seems  to 
have  been  in  no  haste  to  enter  upon  this  negociation^ 
because  he  understood  that  the  English  commissioners 
were  privately  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  Douglases 
being  restored  to  their  esates  and  dignities.     England 
was  at  that  time  the  principal  ally  of  Francis  against  xhe  Ddo- 
the  emperor ;  and  this  gave  a  pretence  to  Francis  to  ^aset  ob- 
interpose  so  far  in  favour  of  the  Douglases,  that  he<Mn»»|»- 
brought  James  to  consent  to  a  preliminary  negocia-  r|^  Ifft? 
don  for  their  obtaining  at  least  a  secure  retreat  in^      ~ 
England.     This  was  at  last  complied  with. 

James  being  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou- 
glases, and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  showed 
excellent  dispositions  for  government.  Finding  that  the  j^^^  ^ 
borderers  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  late  treaty,  ^^xi  tbe 
and  that  they  were  renewing  their  depredations,  he  re-bordennk 
solved  to  strike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  bo  long 
proved  disgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  ancestors,  by 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  chiefs  of  these  robbers,  whose 
principal  residence  was  in  Liddesdale.     This  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exasperat- 
ed the  English  so  much,  that  they  had  actually  burnt  a 
town  in  Tevioti^ale ;  and  had  killed  one  Robert  Kerr, 
a  man  of  some  consequence.    Two  of  the  chief;)  of  the 
Scotch  borderers  were  Cockbum  of  Kenderlaw,  and 
Adam  Scott,  commonly  called  ittf^S^^AeMioief.  Both 
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krotland.  ^f  tlicm  were  barons ;  and  had  been  so  inured  to  the 
V  "  'practice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  crime  in  rob- 
bin^^  ;  they  therefore  nppeared  publicly  in  Edinburgh  ; 
where  Jamesordered  them  tobe  apprehended,  tried,  and 
hanged.  He  next  proceeded  wi  th  great  firmness  against 
many  noblemen  and  principal  gc^ntlemen,  who  were  on- 
ly suspected  of  being  disaffected  to  the  late  peace.  All 
of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty,  and  some  of 
them  had  done  him  the  most  important  services.  Of 
this  number  were  the  earl  of  Hume,  the  lord  Maxwell, 
with  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  Farniherst,  Polwart, 
Johnston,  and  Mark  Kerr.  Though  we  know  nothing 
particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  so  zealous  was  James  for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  that  he  ordered 
them  all  with  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the  bor- 
ders, to  be  sent  to  prison ;  where  they  lay  till  they 
entered  into  recognisances  themselves,  and  found  bail 
for  their  good  behaviour. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  Douglases,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Camock  was  suf- 
fered to  return  home,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  am- 
bassadors, and  the  treasurer  Barton.   This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  consequence;  for  James  having  appointed  the 
earl  of  Murray  to  be  sole  warden  of  the  Scotch  marches, 
with  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
their  conferences  had  broken  off  on  account  of  fresh 
violences  happening  every  day ;  and  some  information 
he  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with  James 
to  imprison  die  noblemen  and  gentlemen  already  men- 
tioned.  He  new  resolved  to  attempt  in  person  what  his 
predecessors  and  himself  had  so  often  failed  to  accom- 
plish by  their  deputies.     As  he  was  known  to  be  vio- 
lently addicted  to  hunting,  he  summoned  his  nobility, 
even  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  him  with  their 
horses  and  dogs ;  which  they  did- in  such  numbers,  that 
his  hunting  retinue  consisted  of  above  8000  persons, 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  well  armed.     This  prepara- 
tion gave  no  suspicion  to  tlie  borderers,  as  great  hunt- 
ing-matches in  those  days  commonly  consisted  of  some 
tliousands ;  and  James  having  set  out  upon  his  diversion, 
is  said  to  have  killed  540  deer.     Among  the  other 
4S5      gentlemen  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  him,  was 
angi       John  Armstrong  of  Gilnockhall.     He  was  the  head  of 
™"^"&a  numerous  clan,  who  lived  in  great  pomp  and  splendour 
^^      upon  the  contributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Eng- 
th  26  of  li&b  on  the  borders.     He  was  himself  always  attended 
I  folkm-  by  ^  gentlemen  on  horseback,  well  mounted  and  arm- 
^  ed,  as  his  body  guard.     Having  received  the  king's  in- 

vitation, he  was  fond  of  displaying  his  magnificence  to 
his  sovereign ;  and  attiring  himself  and  his  guard  more 
pompously  than  usual,  they  presented  themselves  be- 
fore James,  from  whom  they  expected  some  particular 
mark  of  distinction  for  their  services  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  for  the  remarkable  protection  Uiey  had  afways 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  first 
appearance,  James,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  returned 
Armstrong's  salute^  imagining  him  to  be  some  great  no- 
bleman ;  but  upon  hearing  his  name,  he  ordered  him 
and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
sentenced  them  to  be  hanged  upon  the  spot.  It  is  said 
that  James,  turning  to  his  attendants,  asked  them,  point- 
ing at  Armstrong,  "  What  iloes  that  knave  want  that 
a  king  should  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  sword  of  ho- 
nour?" Armstrong  begged  hard  for  his  life;  andofier- 
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ed  to  serve  the  king  in  the  field  with  forty  hofnemen,  Scotland 
besides  making  him  large  presents  of  jewels  and  nu>ne)',  »  ^ 
with  many  other  tempting  ofiers.  Finding  the  kin^;  in- 
exorable, **  Fool  that  I  am  (said  he)  to  look  for  warm 
water  under  ice,  by  asking  grace  of  a  graceless  face ; " 
and  then  he  and  his  followers  submitted  to  their  fate. 
Tiiese  and  similar  executions  restored  peace  to  the 
borders. 


456 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  State  nf 
civil  transactions  of  North  Britain,  and  have  only  inci  •  •?»«  ^"'- 
dentally  noticed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs.     These  •rea**Jhe'{;^^^ 
now,  however,  to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  our  at-  ginnin)?  of 
tention,  as  about  this  time  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  the  I6th 
religion  had  extended  itself  to  Scotland,  where  it  80on^°^'7» 
made  a  most  rapid  progress. 

We  have  se^,  that  for  several  centuries,  the  hier- 
archy of  North  Britain  possessed  no  small  degree  of  in- 
fluence and  power ;  but  we  have  found  few  instances 
of  any  remarkable  respect  being  paid  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope,  indeed,  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  had  long  assumed  the  right  of  con- 
secration, and  this  right,  in  the  opinion  of  Uiose  ages, 
was  undoubted,  according  to  the  established  law  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope 
was  alwap  acknowledged ;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  his  temporal  power  was  disputed,  because 
it  would  have  absorbed  the  sovereign  right  of  independ- 
ent princes.  Afler  many  struggles.  Pope  Oelestine  III. 
in  1188,  declared  the  church  of  Scotland  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Rome  by  special  grace^  and  to  be  imroedi* 
ately  subject  to  the  apostolic  jurisdiction.  This  was 
considered  by  the  Scottish  clergy  as  a  charter,  by 
which  they  were  emancipated  froni  the  claims  of  juris- 
diction which  had  been  brought  by  the  English  arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  we  begin  to 
meet  with  instances  of  national  councils  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  at  which  the  pope's  legates  assisted ;  but  still  we 
find  no  authority  assumed  by  the  pope  in  temporal  mat- 
ters, before  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  when  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  excommunicated  for  engaging  in  ho- 
stilities with  King  John  of  England,  then  the  adopted 
son  of  the  church.  This  excommunication,  indeed, 
produced  but  little  effect,  and  during  a  reign  which  re- 
flected glory  on  the  king,  and  was  productive  of  ad- 
vantage to  his  kingdom,  Alexander  nearly  established 
the  independence  of  tlie  Scottish  church. 

In  the  progress  of  papal  usurpation,  the  court  of 
Rome  proceeded,  f^om  appropriating  the  revenues  of 
the  Scottish  church,  to  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish 
bishops.  Tliis  usurpation  was  first  attended  with  suc- 
cess in  1259,' when  the  pope  appointed  his  own  chap- 
lain to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  The  church  of  Scot- 
land, however,  to  show  her  independence  on  papal  an« 
thority,  assembled  a  general  council  at  Perth  in  1269. 
'  This  was  called  by  one  of  their  own  bishops,  who  pre- 
sided at  its  meetings,  and  by  this  assembly  ws^s  enacted 
a  body  of  canons,  which  remained  the  ecclesiastical 
code  of  Scotland  till  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
Such  councils  continued  to  assemble  from  time  to  time 
for  correcting  clerical  abusei^,  and  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  Scottish  church. 

The  right  of  presentation  appears  to  have  been  exert- 
ed from  the  12th  century  in  North  Britain,  as  it  has 
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Scotland,  always  !>een  exerted  in  England.  The  bishops  were 
'■  "v  "'  named  by  the  ting,  elected  by  their  chapters,  and  con- 
c^ecrated  by  the  pope,  or  by  some  of  the  other  bishops* 
The  king  appointed  the  rural  deans,  and  the  chancellor 
of  Scotland  exercised  the  king's  right  of  presentation  to 
the  smaller  benefices.  The  barons  enjoyed  the  right  of 
presentation  to  those  benefices  which  had  arisen  from 
their  own  munificence,  or  the  piety  of  their  ancestors. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  had  acquired,  by  the  royal 
charters,  or  grants  from  the  barons,  the  right  of  advow- 
son  over  many  churches,  and  from  this  right  were  de- 
ducf  d  other  privileges  of  great  importance.  • 

That  form  of  popery  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
was  of  the  most  bigotted  and  illiberal  kind.  Those 
doctrines  which  are  most  apt  to  shock  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  those  legends  which  farthest  exceed 
belief,  were  proposed  to  the  people,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  palliate  or  disguise  them  ;  nor  did  they  ever 
call  in  question  the  reasonableness  of  the  one,  or  the 
truth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  superstition ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  that 
spirit  to  observe  no  bounds  in  its  respect  and  liberality 
towards  those  whose  character  it  esteems  sacred.  The 
Scottish  kings  early  demonstrated  how  much  they  were 
under  its  influence,  by  their  vast  additions  to  the  immu- 
nities and  riches  of  Uie  clergy.  The  profuse  piety  of 
David  I.  who  acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of 
saint,  transferred  almost  the  whole  crown  lands,  which 
were  at  that  time  of  great  extent,  into  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  example  of  that  virtuous  prince  was 
imitated  by  his  successors.  The  spirit  spread  among  all 
orders  of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priesthood  with 
new  possessions.  Tlie  riches  of  the  church  all  over  Eu- 
rope were  exorbitant ;  but  Scotland  was  one  of  those 
countries  wherein  they  had  farthest  exceeded  the  just 
proportion.  The  Scottish  clergy  paid  one  half  of  every 
tax  imposed  on  land ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  in  that  age  they  would  be  loaded  with  any 
unequal  share  of  the  burden,  we  may  conclude,  that  by 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  little  less  than  one  half  of 
the  property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into  the  handa  of 
a  society,  which  is  always  acquiring,  and  can  never  lose. 
The  nature,  too,  of  a  consideraSble  part  of  their  pro- 
perty extended  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  Many 
estates  throughout  the  kingdom  held  of  the  church  ; 
church  lands  were  let  in  lease  at  an  easy  rent,  and  were 
possessed  by  the  younger  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
best  families.  The  connexion  between  superior  and 
vassal^  between  landlord  and  tenant,  created  depend- 
ences, and  gave  rise  to  a  union  of  great  advantage  to 
the  church ;  and  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  po- 
pish ecclesiastics  over  the  nation,  these,  as  well  as  the 
real  amount  of  their  revenues,  must  be  attended  to, 
and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  share  in  the  national  property 
was  accompanied  with  proportionable  weight  in  the 
supreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  time  when  the 
number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  extremely  small,  and 
when  the  lesser  barons  and  representatives  of  boroughs 
aeldom  attended  parliaments,  the  ecclesiastics  formed  a 
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considerable  body  there.     It  appears  from  the  ancient  Scotkai 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  '■    y^ 
the  lords  of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high 
court  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  under  their 
direction. 

The  reverence  due  to  their  sacred  character,  which 
was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  growtli  of  their  power.  The  dignity,  the 
titles,  and  precedence  of  the  popiah  clergy  are  remark- 
able, both  as  causes  and  effects  of  that  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
were  regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as  bebgs  of  a  su- 
perior species ;  they  were  neither  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  nor  tried  by  the  same  judges.  Every  guard  that 
religion  could  supply,  was  placed  around  their  power» 
their  possessions,  and  their  persons ;  and  endeavour* 
were  used,  not  without  success,  to  represent  them  all 
as  equally  sacred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however  incon- 
sideriit>le,  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  clergy,  added  to 
the  reverence  which  they  derived  from  religion.  The 
principles  of  sound  philosophy,  and  of  a  just  taste,  were 
altogether  unknown ;  in  place  of  these  were  substituted 
studies  barbarous  and  uninstructive  ;  but  as  the  eccle- 
siastics alone  were  conversant  with-them,  this  procured 
tliem  esteem ;  and  a  very  slender  portion  of  knowledge 
drew  the  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  little. 
War  was  t)ie  sole  profession  of  the  nobles,  and  hunting 
their  chief  amusement ;  they  divided  their  time  between 
these :  unacquainted  witli  tlie  arts,  and  unimproved  by 
science,  they  disdained  any  employment  foreign  to  mi- 
litary affairs,  or  which  required  rather  penetration  and 
address,  than  bodily  vigour.  Wherever  tlie  former 
were  necessary,  the  clergy  were  entrusted,  because  they 
alone  were  properly  qu^ified  for  the  trust.  Almost  all 
high  offices  in  civil  government  devolved,  on  this  ac- 
count, on  them.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
clergy  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the 
law  of  celibacy,  and  undistracted  by  those  cares,  and  un- 
incumbered with  those  burdens  which  occupy  and  op- 
press other  men,  the  interest  of  their  order  became  their 
only  object,  and  they  were  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  it. 

.  The  nature  of  their  function  gave  them  access  to  all 
persons  and  at  all  seasons.     They  could  employ  all  the 
motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  consolation, 
which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 
They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous  ;  they  be- 
sieged the  beds  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dying ;  they  suf- 
fered few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks  ^ 
of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  Uiem  to^^^^f^^ 
compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins,  by  bestow-  land^ 
ing  riches  on  those  who  called  themselves  his  servants.  *  book  uL 

During  the  Scoto- Saxon  period,  there  were  in  Scot- 
land two  archbishoprics,  viz.  those  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  and  ten  bishoprics,  viz.  those  of  Orkney,  the 
Western  islands,  Galloway,  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  and  Argyle  or  Lismore  (n). 
To  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews  were  attached 
eight  deaneries,  and  nine  to  that  of  Glasgow.  ^^ 

The  opinions  of  Luther  had  been  propagated  in  Bri-  Accoottf 
tain  soon  after  his  preaching  in  1517*    They  had  fortbe  Re- 
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(n)   The  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  did  not  exist  in  that  period,  but  was  founded  by  Charles  L 
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M^^  ftome  years  insensibly  gained  ground ;  and,  when  die 
"^        contentions  began  between  James  and  his  nobility,  were 
become  formidable  to  the  established  religion.     We 
458      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  James  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his 
yjamcs  nobles  by  means  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's. 
»urcd     To  the  clergy,  therefore  he  was  naturally  favourable ; 
^^'87*  and  as  they  naturally  opposed  the  Reformation,  James 
became  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  reformed.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  nobility  having  already  opposed  the 
king  and  clergy  in  civil  afibirs,  did  the  same  in  those 
of  religion.     The  clergy  finding  themselves  unequal  in 
argument,  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods.     Ri- 
gorous inquisitions  were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires 
459^     were  everywhere  prepared  for  them. 
pSbridT     '^®    ^*^  person  who  was  called  on  to  suffer  for  the 
milton.  reformed  rehgion  was  Patrick  Hamilton  abbot  of  Feme. 
At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  appointed  to 
this  abbacy ;  and  having  imbibed  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  had  travelled  into  Germany, 
where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  re- 
formers,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  their  opinions.  Up- 
on his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to  expose  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  insist  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embraced.     A  con- 
duct so  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  which  his  discourses 
were  received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the  cler- 
gy.   Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly 
conference,  he  was  seduced  to  St  Andrew's  by  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  instruct- 
ed to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
formation.    The  conversations  they  held  only  served 
to  establish  the  abbot  more  firmly  in  his  sentiments, 
and  to  inflame  his  zeal  to  propagate  them.     The  arch- 
bishops of  St  Andrew's  and  of  Glasgow,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  constituting  a  court,  called 
him  to  appear  before  them. 
Ki  1527.      The  abbot  neither  lost  his  courage  nor  renounced 
his  opinions.    He  was  accordingly  convicted  of  here- 
tical pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
executed  in  the  year  1527.  (o)     This  reformer  had  not 
attained  the  24th  year  of  his  age.     His  youth,  his  vir- 
tue, his  magnanimity,  and  his- sufferings,  all  operated 
in  his  favour  with  the  people.    To  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, who  insulted  him  at  the  stake,  he  objected  his 
treachery,  and  cited  him  to  answer  for  his  behaviour 
before  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ.    And  this  per- 
secutor, a  few  days  afler,  being  seized  with  a  frenzy, 
and  dying  in  that  condition,  it  was  believed  with  the 
greater  confidence,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent 
460     man  and  a  true  martyr, 
^^ge-     A  deed  so  affecting,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cir- 
"^  "**   ccamstances,  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
sal curiosity  and  indignation.     Minute  and  p'articular 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiaLty  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
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among  the  Romish  clergy  themselves.  Alexander  Se-  Scotland, 
ton,  the  kingts  confessor,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh  ' 
against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Popery ;  to  neglect, 
in  his  discourses,  all  mention  of  purgatory,  pilgrimages, 
and  saints  ;  and  to  recommend  the  doctrines  of  the  re« 
formed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned;  and  his  bold- 
ness rising  with  contradiction,  he  defended  warmly  his 
opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scotland 
there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bishops,  if  a  judgment 
of  men  in  this  station  is  to  be  formed  from  the  virtues 
which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  sarcasm  so 
just,  and  so  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  resentment.  They  studied  to  accomplisli 
his  destruction:  and  as  Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to 
the  king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of 
life,  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  con- 
ducting him  to  the  stake ;  but  being  apprehensive  of 
danger,  he  made  his  escape  into  England. 

In  1533,  Henry  Forest,  a  Bene£ctine  friar,  who  An.  1533. 
discovered  a  propensity  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  was  ^^ 
not  so  fortunate.  After  having  been  imprisoned  ft>f  ^rt^SiirnJ. 
some  time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew's,  he  was  brought 
to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  to  the  flames.  He 
had  said,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a 
martyr ;  and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  suffered  might 
be  vindicated.  This  guilt  was  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
covery that  Friar  Forest  was  in  possession  of  a  New 
Testament  in  the  English  language;  for  the  priests  es- 
teemed a  careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  an  infalli- 
ble symptom  of  heresy.  A  cruelty  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  sense  and  feelinss  of  mankind,  while  it 
pleased  the  insolent  pride  of  uie  ecclesiastics,  was  de- 
stroying their  importance,  and  exciting  a  general  dis- 
position in  the  people  to  adopt,  in  the  fullest  latitude, 
the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbishop  of  St  An.  iS9€k 
Andrew's,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mode-      j^^ 
ration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor  Gourlaf 
David  Beaton,  and  by  his  brethren  the  clergy.    In  and  Stn- 
his  own  person,  or  by  commission  granted  by  him,  ton ; 
persecutions  were  carried  on  with  violence.     Many 
were  driven  into  banishment,  and  many  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  what  tliey  did  not  believe.     The  more 
strenuous  and  resolute  were  delivered  over  to  punish- 
ment.   Among  these  were  two  private  gentlemen,  Nor- 
man Gourlay  and  David  Straton.     They  were  tried  at 
Holyroodhouse  before  the  bishop  of  Ross ;  and,  refus- 
ing to  recant,  were  condemned.    King  James,  who  was 
present,   appeared  exceedingly  solicitous  that  they 
should  recant  their  opinions ;  and  David  Straton,  upon 
being  adjudged  to  the  flre,  having  begged  for  his  mer- 
cy, was  about  to  receive  it,  when  the  priest  proudly 
pronounced,  that  the  grace  of  the  sovereign  could  not 
be  extended  to  a  criminal  whom  their  law  and  deter- 
mination had  doomed  to  suffer.  4^3 

A  few  years  after,  the  bishops  having  assembled  at  with  seve- 
4  Q  2  Edinburgh,  ^  <«hc«. 


^    (o)  His  tenets  were  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 

*^  Man  hath  no  free-will.     Man  is  in  sin  so  long  as  he  liveth.     Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptisme,  are 

dinners.    All  Christians,  that  be  worthie  to  be  called  Christians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.     No  man  is 

^vjstified  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.     Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good 

^^r-orks.     And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  so  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  rest ;  and  he  that  want* 

^Mh  the  one  of  them  wanteth  the  rest. "     KeUh,  Hist,  of  the  Church  and  State  ofScotlaiid^  Appendix^  p.  3. 
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Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killor  and  Beve- 
rage, with  Sir  Duncan  Syrapson  a  priest,  Robert  For- 
rester  a  gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Forrest 
vicar  of  Dolour  in  Perthshire,  were  condemned  to  be 
consumed  in  the  same  fire. 

At  (]^asgow,  a  similar  scene  was  acted  in  1559: 
Hieronymus  Russel  a  Grey-friar,  and  a  young  gentle<- 
man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accused  of  heresy 
before  the  bishop  of  that  see-  Russel,  when  brought 
to  the  stake,  displaying  an  undaunted  demeanour,  rea* 
soned  gravely  with  his  accusers,  and  was  only  answer- 
ed with  reproaches.  Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet 
18  years  of  age,  seemed  disposed  to  disavow  his  opi- 
nions, and  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  afflic- 
tion ;  but  the  exhortation  and  example  of  Russel  awak- 
ening his  courage,  his  mind  assumed  a  firmness  and 
constancy,  his  countenance  became  cheerful,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  a  joyful  voice,  "  Now,  I  defy  thee, 
Death  ;  I  praise  my  God,  I  am  ready. " 

James  Beaton,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  ha- 
ving died  about  this  time,  theambitioti  of  David  Bea- 
ton, his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fullest  manner. 
He  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  to  the  possession  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  No  Scottish  ecclesiastic  had 
ever  been  invested  with  greater  authority;  and  the  re- 
formers had  every  thing  to  fear  from  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  Tlie  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 
itself  in  an  overbearing  insolence,  from  the  success 
^  wcharac-  ^|jjgh  jj^^  attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  passed 
in  scenes  of  political  intrigue,  which,  while  it  com- 
municated to  him  address  and  the  knowledge  of  lihen, 
corrupted  altogether  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  dark,  crafly,  and  designing.  No  prin- 
ciples of  justice  were  any  bar  to  his  schemes;  nor  did 
his  heart  open  to  any  impressions  of  pity.  His  ruling 
passion  was  an  inordinate  love  of  power ;  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  consequence  depending  only  on  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  superstitions 
with  the  warmest  zeal.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  per- 
fidiousness  and  dissimulation;  he  had  no  religion;  and 
he  was  stained  with  an  inhumaa  cruelty^  and  the  most 
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open  profligacy  of  manners.    In  conneiEion  with  these   Scotlaai 
defects,  he  possessed  a  persevering  obstinacy  in  pur-  '—  »  ^ 
suing  his  measures,  the  ability  to  perceive  and  to  prac- 
tise all  the  arts  which  were  necessary  to  advance  them, 
and  the  allurements  of  ostentation  and  prodigality. 

He  was  scarcely  invested  with  the  primacy,  when  he 
exhibited  an  example  of  his  taste  for  magnificence,  and 
of  his  aversion  to  the  reformation.  He  proceeded  to  St 
Andrew's  with  an  uncommon  pomp  and  parade.  The 
earls  of  Hundy,  Arran,  Marischal^  and  Montrose,  with 
the  lords  Fleming,  Lindsey,  Erskine,  and  Seton,  honour- 
ed him  with  their  attendance ;  and  there  appeared  in  his 
train,  Gavin  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, four  bishops,  six  abbots,  many  private  gentle- 
men, and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Id 
the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew's,  from  a  throne 
erected  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  Uiis  company,  and  to 
a  crowd  of  other  auditors.  He  lamented  the  increase 
of  heretics;  he  insisted  on  their  audacity  and  contempt 
of  order;  he  said,  that' even  in  the  court  of  the  sove- 
reign too  much  attention  was  shown  to  them  ;  and  he 
urged  the  strong  necessity  of  acting  against  them,  with  4ss 
the  greatest  rigour.  He  informed  this  assembly,  that  Sir  John 
he  had  cited  Sir  John. Borth wick  to  appear  before  it>?*^!*^*S 
for  maintaining  tenets  of  faith  hostile  to  the  church,  and  "°^^**^^ 
for  dispersing  heretical  books ;  and  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  assisted  in  bringing  him  to  justice.  The  ar- 
ticles of  accusation  (p)  were  accordingly  read  against 
him ;  but  he  neither  appeared  in  his  own  person,  nor 
by  any  agent  or  deputy.  He  was  found  guilty ;  and 
the  cardinal,  with  a  solemnity  calculated  to  strike  with 
awe  and  terror,  pronounced  sentence  against  him.  His 
goods  and  estate  were  confiscated;  and  a  painted  repre- 
sentation of  him  was  burned  publicly,  in  testimony  of 
the  malediction  of  the  church,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
obstinacy  and  condemnation.  It  was  ordained,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  being  apprehended,  he  should  suffer  a» 
a  heretic,  without  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chri- 
stians, whether  men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree 
or  condition,  were  prohibited  from  affording  him  any 
harbour  or  susteaance.    It  was  deciared>  that  every  of- 

fice- 


(p)  Tfiey  are  preserved  by  Archbishop  SpQtiswood»  and  display  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phi- 
losophy  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  Scotland.     'They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer.. 

1.  "  That  he  held  fhe  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Christians  than  any  other  bishop  or  prelate  had. 

2.  "  Thai  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  were  of  no  fiorce  nor  effect,  but  devised  to  abuse 
people,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  souls. 

3.  '*  That  bishops,  priests,  and  other  clergymen^  may  lawfuHy  many. 

4«  **  That  the  heresies,  commonly  called  heresies  of  England,  and  their  new  liturgy,  were  conunendaUe^ 
and  to  be  embraced  of  all  Christians. 

5.  "  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  clergy,  and  professed  not  the  true  faith. 

6.  "  That  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporalities.    . 

7.  '*  That  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  uses. 

8.  *'  That  the  chiirch  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  English. 

9.  "  Tliat  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.« 

10.  "  That  the  orders  of  the  friars  and  monks  should  be  abolished,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 

11.  *VThat  he  did  openly  call  the  pope  simnniacy  for  that  he  sold  spiritual  things. 

12.  *^  That  he  did  read  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Testament  in  English,  and  some  other  treatises  written 
by  Melancthon,  Oecoiampadius,  and  Erasmus,  which  he  gave  likewise  unto  others. 

IS.  "  The  last  and  greatest  point  was,  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  or 
ke  subject  thereunto. "    Hist,  of  the  Churchy  p..  70» 
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B^*  fice  of  hanianity,  comfort,  and  solacement,  extended 
—  to  him,  should  be  considered  as  crhninal,  and  be  pu- 
nished with  confiscation  and  forfeitures. 
I  in-  Sir  John  Borthwick  having  been  apprised  of  his  dan- 
ger, fled  into  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Henry  VJII.,  who  employed  him  in  negociations 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Cardinal 
Beaton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  act  of  severity 
did  not  terrify  the  people.  New  defections  from  the 
church  were  announced  to  him.  Andrew  Cunning- 
ham, son  to  the  master  of  Glencairn,  James  Hamil- 
ton, brother  to  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr,  and  the 
celebrated  George  Buchanan  the  historian,  were  im- 
prisoned upon  suspicion  of  heresy ;  and  if  they  had  not 
found  means  to  escape,  would  probably  have  perished 
at  the  stake.  In  this  declining  condition  of  Popery, 
the  cardinal  held  many  mournful  consultations  with 
the  bishops.  All  their  intrigues  and  wisdom  were  em- 
ployed to  devise  methods  to  support  themselves.  The 
project  of  an  inquisitorial  court  was  conceived,  and  af- 
forded a  distant  view  of  the  extirpation  of  heretics. 
To  erect  this  tribunafe,  they  allured  James  V.  with  the 
hopes  of  the  confiscation  and  spoils,  which  might  en- 
rich him,  from  the  persecution  and  punishment  of  the 
reformed.  He  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  gave 
them  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

A  formal  commission  was  granted,  constituting  a 
court  of  inquiry  after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its 
nes  president  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennard,  natural  bro- 
•on   ther  to  the  earl  of  Arran.     The  officious  assiduity  of 
^    this  man,  his  ambition,  and  his  thirst  of  blood,  were  in 
^r^  a  high  degree  acceptable  to  the  clergy ;  and  to  this 
eminence  their  recommendation  had  promoted  him. 
Upon  the  slightest  suspicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any 
person  before  him,  to  scrutinize  his  creed,  and  to  ab- 
solve or  to  condemn  him.    A  tribunal  so  dreadful  could 
not  have  fornid  a  director  more  suited  to  it.     He  was 
in  haste  to  fill  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  with  cul- 
prits, and  was  taking  down  in  lists  the  names  of  all 
those  to  whom  heresy  was  imputed  by  popular  report, 
and  whom  the  arts  of  malicious  men  had  represented 
as  the  objects  of  correction  and  punishment.     But, 
while  he  was  brooding  over  mischief,  and  multiplying 
in  fancy  the  triumphs  of  his  wickedness,  an  unexpected 
turn  of  affi&irs  presented  Hamilton  himself  in  the  light 
)       of  a  criminal,  and  conducted  htm  to  the  scafibld. 
ts         The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
1^  ^  persecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  banishment ; 
lioQt^but,  by  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  he  was  permit- 
r.      ted  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  his  own  country,  that 
he  might  regulate  the  a^rs  of  his  family.    He  was 
connected  with  Sir  James  Hamilton ;  and,  trusting  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  stay  beyond 
the  period  allowed  him.     This  trespass  was  trivial. 
Sir  James  Hamilton  being  willing  to  give  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  severity,  and  by  this  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  the  more  with  the  priesthood,  took  the  reso- 
lution of  making  his  own  relation  the  victim  of  his. 
power.     Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  personal  secu* 
Ttty,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  most  private  ma- 
chinations of  this  inquisitor,  despatched  his  son  to  the 
^      Icing,  who  was  about  to  pass  the  Forth  in  a  barge, 
^    And  intreated  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  as  Sir 
;.  blames  Hamilton  had  conspired  with  the  house  of  Dou* 
^las  to  atftagsinatc  him.    James  V.  being  at  variance 


with  the  house  of  Douglas,  had  reasons  of  suspicion,  StoiIaiuL 
and  was  disposed  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  most  ^""""V^-^ 
flagitious  of  Sir  James  Hamilton.     He  instructed  the 
young  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgl}^ 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  privy -council ;  and  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  the  greater  respect,  he  fur- 
nished him  with  the  ring  which  he  was  accustomed  ta 
send  to  them  on  those  important  occasions  which  re- 
quired their  address  and  activity.     Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton wa&  apprehended  and  imprisoned.     An  accusation 
of  having  devised  and  attempted  the  king*s  death  at 
different  times  was  preferred  against  him.    His  defence 
appeared  to  be  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  A  jury,  which 
consisted  of  men  of  rank  and  character,  pronounced      471 
him  guilty ;  and  being  condemned  to  suffer  tlie  death  Condemn-^ 
of  a  traitor,  he  lost  his  head,  and  the  quarters  of  his«^*^a"*lexc- 
body  were  exposed  upon  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Edin-^" 
burgh.     The  clergy,  who  could  not  prevent  his  trial 
and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  but  did  not  think 
of  appointing  a  successor  to  him  in  their  court  of  in* 
quisition. 

In  other  respeets,  however,  James  showed  great  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  his  people.     Being  dissatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  model  of  the 
like  institution  in  Scotland.  Great  objections  lay  against 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory  courts  of  jus-   - 
lice.     The  authority  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  was      4^^ 
^most  exclusive  of  all  law;  for  though  the  king  might  Jkines  r^ 
preside  in  them,  yet  he  seldom  did  so ;  and  appeals  be-  guiates  th« 
fore  the  council  were  disagreeable  and  expensive.   The^^J^ 
institution  of  the  lords  of  articles  threw  too  much  weigh  t^^ 
into  their  scale,  as  no  business  could  be  transacted  in 
parliament  but  what  they  allowed  or  permitted ;  and 
it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  direct  them 
as  he  pleased.     The  true  source  of  tlte  public  grievan- 
ces, in  matters  of  property,  lay  in  the  disregard  shown 
to  die  excellent  acts  which  had  past  during  tlie  reigns  of 
the  first  three  James's,  and  which  had  not  been^  suffici- 
ently supported  in  the  late  reigns.     The  evil  had  ga- 
thered strength  during  the  minority  of  James  V.;  and 
he  resolved  to  establish  a  standing  jury  for  all  matters  of 
law  and  equity  (for,  properly  speaking,  the  court  of 
session  in  Scotland  is  no  more),  with  a  president,  who 
was  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  assembly.     On  the  13th 
of  May,  1532,  as  we  find  by  a  curious  manuscript  in  An.  15.'J2;« 
the  British  museum,  the  lords  of  the  articles  laid  be-  ^  J^l^  .. 
fore  the  parliament  the  proposition  for  instituting  this^i^^  %iurt 
court,  in  the  following  words:  *'  Item,  anent  (concern- of  scsbioib- 
ing)  the  second  artickel  concerning  the  order  of  jus- 
tice ;  because  our  sovereign  lord  is  maibt  desirous  to 
have  an  permanent  order  of  justice  for  the  universal  of 
all  his  lieges  ;  and  therefore  tendis  to  institute  an  col- 
lege of  cunning  and  wise  men  for  doing  and  administra- 
tion  of  justice  in  all  civil  actions:  and  therefore  thiuke 
to  be  chosen  certain  persons  maist  convenient  and  qua- 
lified yai;  (there),  to  the  number  of  fifteen  persons^, 
half  spirituisl,  half  temporal,  with  an  president." 

In  the  year  1533,  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  An.  rsss 
England ;  but  after  some  slight  incursions  on  both  sides,       ^"^^ 
a  truce  again  took  place.    The  most  cemark&ble  trans- ^i^^^^^'^T 
actions  of  this  period,  however,  next  to*  the  religious  the  king*^ 
persecutions  already  mentioned,  were  the  negociationsinarriag«H. 
for  the  king's  marriage.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
su>narch  mentioned  in  history  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
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Scotland,  greater  variety  of"  choice,  or  whom  It  was  more  diffi- 
^— nr— ^  cult  to  please.   The  situation  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  kingdom  of  great 
consequence,  as  holding  the  balance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  empire  of  Germany;  and  each  of 
the  rival  powers  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
An.  1534.  James,  by  giving  him  a  wife — In  1534,  King  Francis 
offered  him  his  daughter ;  and  the  match  was  strongly 
-recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  still 
475       living  in  France,  and  served  James  with  great  fidelity. 
Oflcrs  of     y]jQ  same  year  the  Imperial  ambassador  arrived  in  Scot- 
ror  oT^er-  ^^"^»  ^"^  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  or- 
der of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  James,  who  had  already  been 
invested  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.     At  the 
same  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princesses ; 
Mary  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  sister,  and  widow  of 
Lewis   king   of  Hungary ;   Mary  of  Portugal,    the 
daughter  of  his  sister  Eleonora  of  Austria ;  or  Mary  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.     An- 
other condition,  however,  was  annexed  to  this  propo- 
sal, viz.  that,  to  supprei:s  the  heresies  of  the  time,  a 
council  should  be  held  for  obviating  the  calamities 
which  threatened  the  Christian  religion.   These  propo- 
sals would  have  met  with  a  more  ready  acceptance 
from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dis- 
gusted with  Charles,  for  allowing  too  great  a  laUtude 
to  the  Protestants  of  Germany.    James,  in  his  answer, 
rrjectcd  by  returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most 
polite  terras,  for  the  splendid  alliances  he  had  offered. 
He  mentioned  the  proposal  of  the  council  as  being  a 
measure  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  expected ;  because 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the  first  councils  ;  its  members  consisting  of  the  most 
charitable,  quiet,  and  disinterested  part  of  the  clergy. 
He  said,  that  if  such  a  council  could  be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  send  ecclesiastics  to  it ;  but  if  not,  that 
every  prince  ought  to  reform  the  errors  of  doctrine, 
and  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  within  his  own  dominions. 
He  bewailed  the  obstinate  conduct  of  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  and  marriage ;  and  offered  his  best  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
wishing  that  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  unite 
their  arms  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turks. 
He  hinted,  very  justly,  that  his  Imperial  majesty  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform ;  because  his  cou- 
sin, Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  disposal.     The 
ambassador  replied,  that  his  master,  if  persuasion  failed, 
would  compel  Henry  by  force  of  arms  to  resign  her. 
James  answered  this  ridiculous  declaration  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of'^a  breach 
of  all  laws  both  divine  and  human ;  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  give  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three  prin- 
cesses, all  of  them  being  so  illustrious  and  deserving  ; 
but,  to  show  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majesty,  he  would  become  a  suppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Christiern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.    Hie  ambassador's  an- 
swer to  this  unexpected  request  was,  that  she  was  al- 
ready betrothed  to  the  count  palatine,  and  that  before 
that  time  the  marriage  was  probably  completed. 

But  whether  the  Imperial  ambassador  had  any  right 
to  offer  the  English  princess  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by  most 
historians,  that  James  was  offered  either  Mary  or  Eliza- 
beth by  their  father  Henry  himself.  To  Mary  of  Bour- 
bon, the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendosmei  he  is  said 


to  have  been  contracted ;  but  for  some  reason  all  these  So 
matches  were  broken  off;  and  the  king  at  last  went  to  ^-^ 
France,  where  he  married  Magdalen  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Francis.     The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Paris  ^, 
in  the  year  1537,  with  great  magnificence ;  and  among  prai 
other  things  served  up  by  way  of  dessert  at  the  mar-  dwi 
riage-feast,  were  a  number  of  covered  cups  filled  with  ^ 
pieces  of  gold  and  gold-dust,  the  native  produce  of 
Scotland,  which  James  distributed  among  the  guests. 
This  gold  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Crawford-moor, 
which  were  then  worked  by  the  Germans.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  the  royal  pair  embarked  for  Leith, 
under  convoy  of  four  large  ships  of  war,  and  landed     4 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.     The  joy  of  the  Scots  who 
was  inex])ressible,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance ;  ^<""' 
for  the  young  queen  died  of  a  fever  on  the  22d  of  July 
the  same  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower ;  for  the 
same  year  he  sent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  nego- 
ctate  his  second  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Mary  of 
Guise,  dutchess-dowager  of  Longueville.     In  this  be     . 
was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.,  but  not  before  jm 
James  had  been  contracted  to  her.    But  this  was  no-  nlk 
thing  to  Henry;  for  he  not  only  insisted  on  having!^* 
this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  some  noenaces  a-  ^ 
gainst  Francis,  because  he  would  not  comply  with  this  Aa 
unjustifiable  request.    In  January  1538,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  James,  and  escorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admi- 
ral of  France  with  a  considerable  squadron ;  as  both 
James  and  Fran^cis  were  suspicious  that  Henry  would 
make  some  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.    But 
nothing  of  this  kind  happened,  and  she  landed  safdy 
at  Fifeness ;  whence  she  was  conducted  to  the  king  at 
St  Andrew's.  4 

But  while  James  appeared  thus  to  be  giving  himsdf  D« 
up  to  the  pleasures  of  love,  he  was  in  other  respects**^ 
showing  himself  a  bloody  t3rrant.     Some  difierences^^ 
subsisted  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  b  p^b 
the  north.     The  hfiir  of  the  house  last  mentioned  had 
been  educated  in  a  loose  dissipated  manner,  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  worthless  fellow  named  Strahan,    Having 
refused  this  favourite  something  he  had  asked,  the  latter 
attached  himself  to  Gordon  earl  of  Huntly,  ^o,  it  is 
said,  assisted  him  in  forming  a  charge  of  treaapn  against 
Forbes.     He  was  accused  of  intending  to  restore  the 
Douglases  to  their  forfeited  estates  and  honours;  which 
improbable  story  being  supported  by  some  "venal  evi- 
dences, the  unhappy  young  man  was  condemned  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.    The  king  could  not  but  see  the 
injustice  of  this  execution;  and,  in  order  to  make  some 
compensation  for  it,  banished  Strahan.     The  followiag 
execution,  which  happened  a  few  days  after,  was  much 
more  inhuman,  insomuch  that  it  would  have  stained  the 
annals  even  of  the  most  despotic  tyrant.     The  earl  of 
Angus,  finding  that  he  could  not  regaui  the  favour  oi 
the  king,  had  recourse  to  the  method  usual  m  those 
days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations  on  the  bor- 
ders.   This  crime  was  sufficient  with  James  to  occasioD   tfi 
the  death  of  his  innocent  sister»  the  dowager-lady  ofo^*^^ 
Glammis.  She  had  been  addressed  by  one  Lyon,  whoo^jf 
she  had  rejected  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  ofg^ 
Campbell.    Lyon,  exasperated  at  this  repulse,  fouxKi 
means  of  admittance  to  James,  whom  he  filled  with  the 
greatest  terrors  on  account  of  the  practices  of  the  family 
of  Angus;  and  at  last  charged  the  lady,  her  busba)i)ii 
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Scotland,  anj  an  old  priest,  with  a  design  of  poisoning  the  king  in 

— ^  *  order  to  restore  Angus.  The  parties  were  all  remark- 
able for  their  quiet  and  innocent  lives ;  but  even  this 
circumstance  was  by  their  diabolical  accuser  turned  to 
their  prejudice,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of  cun- 
ning or  caution.  In  this  reign  an  accusation  of  treason 
was  always  followed  by  condemnation.  The  evidence 
against  the  lady,  however,  appeared  so  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory, that  some  of  the  judges  were  for  dropping 
the  prosecution,  and  others  fdr  recommending  her  case 
to  the  king :  but  the  majority  prevailed  to  have  it  de- 
termined by  a  jury,  who  brought  her  in  guilty;  and  she 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  Castle- Hill  of 
Edinburgh.  The  defence  made  by  her  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  ablest  orator,  and  undeniably  proved 
her  innocence ;  hut  though  it  was  reported  to  James,  it 
was  60  far  from  mitigating  her  sentence,  that  it  was  ag- 
gravated by  her  husband  being  obliged  to  behold  her 
execution.  The  unhappy  husband  himself  endeavoured 
to  make  his  way  oyer  the  castle  wall  of  Edinburgh  ; 

^**'  but  the  rope  proving  too  short,  he  was  dashed  in  pieces : 
and  Lord  Glammis  her  son,  though  but  a  child,  was 
imprisoned  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The 
old  priest,  though  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  no- 
thing, and  was  freed.  Lyon,  like  the  other  accuser 
485       already  mentioned,  was  banished. 

lie  king        Whether  these  and  other  cruelties  had  affected  the 
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n^«^^jj**  king's  conscience,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been  deran- 
be  distractions  of  the  different  parties,  is  un- 
known; but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1540,  he 
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began  to  live  retired :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
stered retreat  of  monks ;  bis  sleep  was  haunted  by  the 
most  frightful  dreams,  which  he  construed  into  appari- 
tions ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whose  exe- 
cution has  already  been  mentioned^  seemed  continually 
presented  to  his  eyes.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  his  two  sons, 
who  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  remark- 
ably to  his  remembrance.  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind ;  and  he  now  saw  his  court  aban- 
doned by  almost  all  his  nobility. 

At  last  James  waa  in  some  degree  roused  from  his 
inaction,  by  the  preparations  made  against  him  by  his 
uncle  Henry  VHL  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
already  taken  place ;  to  accommodate  which,  Henry 
had  desired  a  conference  with  James  at  York.  But  this 
the  latteri  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had  declined.. 
The  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  the  two  courts, 
and  the  English  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots  trading  ves-^ 
aels.  Henry  threatened  to  revive  the  antiquated  claim 
of  the  English  superiority  over  Scotland,  andiiad  given 
orders  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Scotch  borders. 
He  complained  that  James  had  usurped  his  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  to  which  he  had  added  the  word 
Christian,  implying  that  Henry  wa»  an  infidel :  but  the 
kings  of  Scotland  had,  sometime  before,  beeacompU- 
mented  by  the  papal  see  with  that  title.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  his  attention  towards  Ireland,  the 
north  of  which  was  peopled. with  inhabitants.who  own- 
ed no  sovereign  but  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  of- 
fered to  serve  James  against  theEnglish ;  some  of  their 
.  ^  chiefs  having  actually  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done 
IJ^^  homage  to  James.  Henry  had,  about  this  time,  declar- 
aimed  byed  himself  king  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before 
Hh  kiogk  only  styled  the  lord  ;  and  James  strenuously  asserted,, 
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that  he  had  a  prcfeia!)!e  claim  to  at  least  one  half  of  Scotland, 
that  island,  which  hod  been  peopled  by  the  subjects  of  "^'  ^ 
Scotland.  TJiough  the  Scottii^h  historians  of  this  reign 
take  very  little  notice  of  this  incident,  yet  James  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  tenacious  of  his  title ;  and 
that  there  was  a  great  intercourse  carried  on  between 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  Irish,  who 
unanimously  acknowledged  James  for  their  natural  so- 
vereign. Indeed,  this  was  the  only  ground  of  quarrel 
that  the  king,  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice,  could 
allege  against  Henry.  4^^ 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public  spirited  acts^  An  act  of 
were  passed  ;  and  before  the  atisembly  was  dissolved,  y»dcmnity 
the  members  renewed  the  acts  against  1  easing- raak i ng ;  ^^^*;™^ 
by  which  is  meant  the  misrepresenting  of  the  king  to  during  the 
his  nobles,  or  the  nobles  to  their  king  :  and  James,  to  king's  ml* 
dismiss  them  in  good  humour,  passed  an  act  of  free"^"')'*^ 
grace  for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority ;  the 
earl  of  Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibalds 
Douglas,  being  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cuttmg  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca*- 
tharine  Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princess 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himself  either  deferted  or 
distrusted  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote- 
stant as  well  as  Catholic.     James  and  his  clergy  relied 
greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry  ;  but      487' 
the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis,  left  PrepauM 
Henry,  whose  dominions  they  had  threatened  jointly  to  y?""  ^ 
invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations  against    ^°'^' 
the  Scots.    Henry  first  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the  most 
formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  fresh  descentsi 
upon  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  a  very 
considerable  army  to  rendezvous  upon  the  borders,  un« 
der  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one  of  his  war- 
dens, the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  two  brothers  Sir  George 
and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.     James  was  every  day  ex- 
pecting supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  other  necessaries 
from  Francis  ;  but  these  not  arriving,,  he  reassembled 
hid  parliament  on  the  14th  of  March,  which  gratified 
him  in  all  his  demands.     Many  excellent  regulations 
were  made  for  the  internal  government,  peace,  and  se- 
curity of  tlie  kingdom,  and  against  the  exportation  of 
money  instead  of  merchandise.     Acts  were  passed  for 
fortifying  and  embellishing  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
for  better  supplying  the  subjects  with  wine  and  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life.    The  royal  revenue  was  in- 
creased by  many  additional  estates;  and  there  was  com^* 
pleted  one  of  the  best  plans 4br  a  national  militia  that 
perhaps  ever  appeared.     As  yet,  excepting  in  the  dis- 
appointment which  Henry  met  with  from  his  nephew  in 
not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had  no  grounds  for  com-      .^^g 
mencing  hostilities.     But  it  is  here  proper  to  observe.  Death  of. 
that  the  queen-mother  was  then  dead;  and  con'^equent-  the  queen- 
ly the  connexion  between  James  and  Henry  was  weak-  n»otl>«'- 
ened.     Whatever  her  p/ivate  character  might  be,  she 
was  certainly  a  happy  instrument  of  preventing  blood- 
shed between  the  two  kingdoms..    She  was  buried  with 
royal  honourij  at  Perth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  most 
desirable  situation.  His  domain,  by  forfeitures  and  o^ 
therwisc,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors* 
He  could  command  the  purses  of  his  clergy  ;  he  had 
large  sums  of  ready  money  in  his  exchequer  ;  his  forts 
were  well  stored  and  fortified  ;  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  (inns,  and  ammunition 
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Scotland,  from  Trancc.  All  tliis  Iiappincss,  however,  was  only 
'■^"v^*^ apparent ;  for  the  aiK;ctions  of  his  nobility,  and  the 
j^^^^^Iqj^ wiser  part  of  his  Buhjects,  were  now  alienated  from 
the  aiTec-  ^^'"^  more  than  ever,  by  his  excessive  attachment  to 
tionsof  his  bigotry  and  persecution. 

•mthjedts.         j-jg  j^^d  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  command 
•        '  his  army  on  the  borders,  consisting  of  10,0(X)  men  ; 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Lindsay  of 
Torphichen,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  officer.     Huntly 
acquitted  himself  admirably  in  his  commission ;  and  was 
so  well  served  by  his  spies,  as  to  have  certain  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  intended  to  surprise  and  burn 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso.    The  English  army  under  Sir  Ro- 
bert Bowes  and  the  Douglases,  with  other  northern 
Englishmen,  continued  still  on  the  borders ;  and  one  of 
ike  resolutions  which  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  had 
formed,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own  ground, 
nor  to  act  offensively,  unless  their  enemies  invaded 
Scotland.   Huntly  being  informed  that  the  English  had 
advanced,  on  the  S^th  of  August,  to  a  place  called 
HaldanrifTy  and  that  they  had  destroyed  great  part  oP 
the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  resolved  to  engage 
them  :  and  the  English  were  astonished,  when  at  day- 
490      break  they  saw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
■The  fing-  battle.     Neither  party  could  now  retreat  without  fight- 
S\i*i^*"  ing ;  and  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van^  consisting  of 
carlof  ^   2000  of  the  best  troops  of  Scotland,  charged  the  Eng- 
liunUy.     Iish  SO  furioUsly,  that  Huntly  gained  a  complete  and  an 
easy  victory.     Above  200  of  the  English  were  killed, 
and  .600  taken  prisoners ;  among  whom  were  their  ge- 
neral Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William  Moubray,  and 
about  60  of  the  most  distinguished  northern  barons ;  the 
earl  of  Angus  escaping  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  inconsiderable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  having  raised 
a  great  army,  had  orders  to  march  northwards,  and  to 
distribute  a  manifesto,  complaining  of  James  for  having 
disappointed  Henry  in  the  interview  at  York,  and  re- 
viving the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  ancestors 
fiuperiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotlapd.  It  was  plain, 
from  the  words  of  this  manifesto,  that  Henry  was  still 
placable  towards  James ;  and  that  he  would  easily  have 
dropt  that  claim,  if  his  nephew  would  make  any  per* 
•onal  advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  of  James  was  now  djeplorable.     The 
few  faithful  counsellors  whom  he  had  about  him,  such 
as  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lord  treasurer, 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  on 
.  ills  nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  clergy ;  and  James, 

^{j^ifi^j^ sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  would  draw  his  dag- 
of  Jamea.  ger  on  the  cardinal  and  other  ecclesiastics  when  they 
came  to  him  with  fresh  propositions  of  murder  and  pro- 
scriptions, and  drive  them  out  of  his  presence.  But  he 
had  no  constancy  of  mind  ;  and  he  certainly  put  into 
liis  pocket  a  bloody  scroll  that  had  been  brought  him 
by  his  priests,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
first  subject  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erskine,  and  some 
<odier  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  gain 
time ;  and  Henry  even  condescended  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  priyy  seal,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  The  conferences  were  short  and  un- 
iucceMful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  that  the 
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Scots  sought  only  to  amuse  him  till  the  season  for  ac-  Scotland, 
tion  was  over.  In  short,  he  considered  both  them  and  '  ■'  v  -^ 
Learmouth,  who  were  ordiTcd  to  attend  him,  as  so  many  490 
spies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the  2Ist  The  duke 
of  October  before  he  entered  the  eastern  borders  of  ®^  ^*»rfWl 
Scotland.  According  to  the  Scottish  historians,  hisj^^^^^^ 
army  consisted  of  40,000  men ;  but  the  English  have  formidabU 
fixed  it  at  20,000.  army. 

James  affected  to  complain  of  this  invasion  as  being 
unprovoked  ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.     The  situation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
pressed  by  a  foreign  invasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
mestic tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hold  fre- 
quent consultations ;  and  in  one  of  them,  they  resolved 
to  renew  the  scene  that  had  been  acted  at  Lawder- 
bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grandson's      ^^ 
evil  counsellors.     The  Scots  historians  say,  that  thisconspincj 
resolution  was  not  executed,  because  the  nobility  could  sj^ost 
not  agree  about  the  victims  that  were  to  be  sacrificed  ;  J*mK'«&- 
and  that  tlie  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army^***"** 
at  Falla-moor,  having  intelligence  of  tlieir  consultation, 
removed  hastily  to  Edinburgh ;  from  which  he  sent 
orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appears  not  as  yet  to  have  en* 
tered  the  Scotch  borders,     'llie  answer  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  duke 
on  English  ground ;  but  that  if  he  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.      The  earl  of  Huntly,    who 
commanded  the  van  of  the  Scottish  army,  consisting  of 
10,000  men,  was  of  the  same  opinion  :  but  no  sooner 
did  Norfolk  pass  the  Tweed,  than  he  harassed  the 
English  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  and  dis- 
tressed them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  duke  agreed      4^ 
once  more  to  a  conference  for  peace ;  which  was  niana-  The  Eng- 
ged,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  the  bishop  af  Ork-KshoWigdi 
ney  and  Sir  James  Learmouth ;  but  nothing  was  con-*°  "*"**■ 
eluded.    The  English  general,  finding  it  now  impossible 
on  many  accounts  to  prosecute  his  invasion,  repassed 
the  Tweed  ;  and  was  harassed  in  his  march  by  the  earl 
of  Huntly,  who  desisted  from  the  pursuit  die  moment 
his  enemies  gained  English  ground.  ^^ 

James,  whose  army  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  nie  Soxs 
S0,000  men,  continued  still  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  refuse  to 
he  sent  frequent  messages  to  order  his  nobility  and  ge-P"***^ 
nerals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  England ; 
but  these  were  disregarded.  James  was  flattered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot- 
land. In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
b.issador,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  * 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  resolution  of  reassembling  his  army,  which  was  dis* 
banded  after  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  retreat.  This  pro- 
ject appeared  so  plausible'  and  so  promising,  that  several 
of  the  nobility  are  said  to  have  agreed  to  it,  particu- 
larly the  lord  Maxwell,  the  earls  af  Arran,  Cas^lis, 
and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Fleming,  Somerville,  and 
Erskine  :  others  represented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  sufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  of  the  English,  with  their 
most  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
shameful  retreat  before  a  handful ;  that  the  force  of 
Scotland  was  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  an 
honourable  peace  was  still  practicable.  It  was  said,  in 
reply  to  those  considenitioiis^that  the  state  of  the  quar- 
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rel  was  now  greatly  altered ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
manifesto  declared  his  intention  of  enslaving  their  coun- 
try ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vassals ;  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  by  laying  about  20 
viUages  and  towns  in  ashes ;  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry's  gold,  would  op- 
pose the  king's  will.  The  last,  perhaps,  was  the  chief 
argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble- 
man of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the 
war  into  England  by  Solway,  provided  he  we>^  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  should  openly  raise  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eastern  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max- 
well was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  west.  Pri- 
Tate  letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raise  those 
who  were  to  serve  under  the  lord  Maxwell ;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencaim,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Erskine,  and  many  other  persons 
of  great  importance.  James,  who  never  was  suspect- 
ed of  pusillanimity,  would  probably  have  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  not  been  dis- 
suaded from  it  by  his  priests  and  minions,  who  remind* 
ed  him  of  the  consultations  at  Falla-moor,  and  the 
other  treasonable  practices  of  the  nobility.  They 
added,  that  most  of  them  being  corrupted  by  English 
gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  He 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Lech- 
maben  or  Carlaverock,  and  there  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  inroad. 

It  was  probably  at  this  place  that  James  was  pre- 
^*?^"  vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  appointing 
<e  com-  one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  son  of  the  house  of  Roslln,  and 
•ad  by  a  favourite  minion  at  court,  to  command  the  army  in 
IWer  Sin-^hi^f .  mi^  }}jg  Commission  was  made  out  accordingly. 
^'  On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Scots  began  their  march 

at  midnight;  and  having  passed  the  Esk,  all  the  ad- 
jacent villages  were  seen  m  flames  by  the  break  of  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  English  warden  of  those 
marches,  the  bastard  Dacres,  and  Musgrave,  hastily 
raised  a  few  troops,  the  whole  not  exceeding  500  men, 
and  drew  them  up  on  an  advantageous  ground ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  royal  banner  to  be  displayed,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  two  tall  men,  pro- 
duced and  read  his  commission.    It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  the  consternation  into  which  the  Scots  were 
thrown  on  this  occasion ;  and  their  leaders  setting  the 
example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to  the 
Scotch  authors),  that  they  would    rather  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  to  the  English,  than  submit  to  be 
^^^[^  commanded  by  such  a  general.    In  an  instant,  all  order 
|]||^^^^^^  in  the  Scotch  army  was  overturned ;  horse  and  foot, 
efcated  at  soldiers  and  scullions,  noblemen  and  peasants,  were 
'  Solway  intermingled.    It  was  easy  for  the  English  general  to 
^^^         perceive  this  confusion,  and  perhaps  to  guess  at  its 
cause.     A  hundred  of  his  light  horse  happened  to  ad- 
vance: they  met  no  resistance:  the  nobles  were  the  first 
who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  English  advancing,  tliey  obtained  a  bloodless  vic- 
tory ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  prisoners 
of  Scotch  soldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.     The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  shameful 
affair  with  some  immaterial  differences ;  but  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  the  Scots  authorities.    He  mentionsi 
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however,  no  more  than  800  common  soldiers  Laving  Scotland, 
been  made  prisoners.     The  chief  of  the  prisoners  were '—    v   ■  ' 
thie  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell, 
Fleming,  Somerville,  piiphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen. 

James  was  then  at  Carlaverock^  which  is  about  12 
miles  distant  irom  the  place  of  action,  depressed  in  his 
spirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Rixid  of  Solxoay  moss. 
When  the  news  reached  him,  and  he  learoed  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  seized  with  an  additional  dejection  of  j^^y 
mind,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  In  such  a  situ-  aies  of 
ation,  every  cruel  action  of  his  former  life  wounded  grief,  Mth 
his  conscience ;  and  he  at  last  sunk  into  a  sullen  melan-  ^ecember 
choly,  which  admitted  of  no  consolation.  From  Car-  *^^ 
laverock  he  removed  to  Falkland ;  and  was  sometimes 
heard  to  express  himself  as  if  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
person  and  dignity.  The  presence  of  the  few  attend- 
ants who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  instruments  of  his  misconduct,  seemed 
to  aggravate  his  sufferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  sustenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed-side  with  a  pa- 
per, to  which  he  is  said  to  have  directed  the  king% 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  last- will.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  state» 
a  messenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter ;  and 
the  last  words  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  were,  *'  It 
will  end  as  it  began  ;  the  crown  came  by  a  lass,  and 
it  will  go  by  a  lass. "  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  in  broken  ejaculations  pronounced  the  words 
Solway  mosSy  and  some  faint  expressions  alluding  to  the 
disgrace  he  suffered.  In  this  state  he  languished 
for  some  days;  for  it  is  certain  he  did  not  survive 
the  1 4th.  ^03 

James  V.  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  is  succeed- 
whose  birth  we  have  already  mentioned.     James  haded  by  Ma- 
taken  no  steps  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  so  that'y* 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing the  public  afBiirs  into  confusion.     The  situation  of     gQ^ 
Scotland  indeed  at  this  time  was  very  critical.     Many  Critical  m- 
of  the  nobility  were  prisoners  in  England,  and  those  who  tuation  of 
remained  at  home  were  factious  and  turbulent.   The  na-  •^•"*' 
tion  was  dispirited  by  an  unsuccessful  war.     Commo- 
tions were  daily  excited  on  account  of  religion,  and  Hen- 
ry VIII.  had  formed  a  design  of  adding  Scotland  to  his 
other  dominions.     By  a  testamentary  deed,  which  Car- 
dinal Beaton  had  forged  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  queen  and  governor  of 
the  realm,  and  three  of  the   principal  nobility  were 
named  to  act  as  his  counsellors  in  the  administration. 
The  nobility  and  the  people,  however,  calling  in  question 
the  authenticity  of  this  deed,  which  he  could  not  esta- 
blish, the  cardinal  was  degraded  from  the  dignity  he 
had  assumed;  and  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  advanced 
to  the  regency  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  whom  £^,|  ^^  ^^. 
they  judged  to  be  entitled  to  this  distinction,  as  the  se-nmappoint- 
cond  person  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  nearest  heir,  after  ed  regeau 
Mary,  to  the  crown. 

The  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  destruction  of  his  party,  if  the  earl  of  Arran  had 
been  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  and  ability.    But . 
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Stcilaiid.  liis  views  were  circumscribed  ;  and  he  did  not  compen- 
sate ibr  this  dcfltt  by  any  fiiJ^iiness  of  purpose.  lie 
was  too  indole  nt  to  ^nin  partisans:,  and  too  Irrefiolute  to 
fix  theni.  '  8!ii,iit  dilllcuhies  Hllrdhim  witli  embarrass- 
ment, and  great  ones  overpowered  him.  His  enemies, 
ap])U  iri<^  tljCiiiselves  to  the  tiuiidity  of  his  disposition, 
bttra}ed  him  into  weaknesses;  and  the  ejteem  which 
his  j^ciitlcness  had  procured  him  in  private  Hfe,  was  lost 
in  the  contempt  jitlending  his  public  conduct,  which 
was  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  iriconjistent. 

The  attachment  which  die  regent  was  known  to 
profess  for  the  reformtd  religion,  procured  liim  the  love 
of  the  people;  liis  high  birth,  and  the;  miklness  of  his 
virtues,  conciiiattd  their  rc>pcct;  and  from  the  circum- 
^^^.^J^t'h^ stance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  he- 
Ti^orma-  retics  wliich  tlic  clLr<."y  had  preseuttdto  the  late  king, 
tion.  aseni!n?ent  of  tcndcrjicss  was  mingled  with  his  populari- 

ty. His  conduct  at  fu>:t  corresponded  with  the  impres- 
sion^ entc  rtaincd  in  his  favour.  Thomas  Gulllame  and 
John  Rough,  two  celebrated  preachers,  were  invited 
to  live  in  his  house;  and  he  permitted  them  to  de- 
claim openly  against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
They  attacked  and  exposed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
the  worship  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  saints. 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceedingly  pro- 
voked, and  indefatigably  active  in  defence  of  the  esta- 

505  blished  doctrines. 

The  people  This  public  sanction  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 
permitted  of  little  consequence,  however,  when  compared  with  a 
sOT*ptures*  measure  which  was  soon  after  adopted  by  Robert  Lord 
Maxwell.  He  proposed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  be  permitted  to 
the  people;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt 
should  be  imputed  to  any  person  for  having  them  in  his 
possesion,  or  for  making  use  of  them.  The  regent  and 
the  three  estates  acknowledged  the;  jiropriety  of  this  pro- 
posal. Gavin  Dunbar  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  protested,  indeed,  for  himself  and  for 
the  church,  that  no  act  on  this  subject  should  pass  and 
be  effectual,  till  a  provincial  council  of  all  the  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  should  consider  and  determine  whether 
there  was  a  necessity  that  the  people  should  consult  and 
«tudy  the  scriptures  in  the  vujgar  tongue.  But  his  pro- 
testation being  disregarded,  tlie  bill  of  the  lord  Maxwell 
was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the  regent  made  it  general- 
ly known  by  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import- 
ed in  great  numbers  from  England ;  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  so  flattering  to  their  reason,  were' proud 
to  recover  from  the  supine  ignorance  in  which  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  artful  priesthood.  To  read  be- 
came a  common  accomplishment :  and  books  were  mul- 
tiplied in  every  quarter,  which  disclosed  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  tlie  absurdities  of  the  Romish  church  and 

506  superstitions. 

Hen. V HI.     The   death  of  James  V.  proved  very  favourable  to 

proposes  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Henry.     He  now  proposed 

unite  the     ^^^  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 

by"§ic°mw-  so^  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 

ringeof  E^-land.     To  promote  this,  he  released  the  noblemen  who 

ward  VI.    had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Solway,  after  Iiaving  en- 

nith  Mary,  gagej  them,  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 

the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 

and  custody  of  the  young  queen,  with  the  government 

of  her  kingdom;  and  the  possession  of  her  castles.   The 
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earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  wRo  Had  been  fifteen  S«rtla 
years   in    exile,   accompanied  them  to  Scotlai.d.  ard  — ^y 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  thern  to  the 
rcstifulion   of  their  honours  and  estates.     The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  persons  of  such 
eminent  station  :   but  thou^^h  the  states  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  rcfuyej  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  Into  Ei  uland,  and  treated  with  contcn.pt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  care 
of  the  c  stle^  to  the  king  of  England.     Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, the  i^ngli^h  ambassador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  tlie  regent  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
his  master ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  ur)successf\il ;  and 
Henry  perceiving  that  he  must  depart  from  such  extra-  jj^  ^ 
vagant  conditions,  at  last  authorized  the  commissioners  rrorasa 
to  consent  to  treaties  of  amity  and  marriaj^e,  on  theofb»p* 
most  favourable  terms  tltat  coidd  be  procured.    In  con-P***^ 
sequence  of  these  powers  given  to  the  commissi  oners, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  Arm  peace  and  alliance  should  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  should 
mutually  defend  and  protect  each  other  in  case  of  an 
invasion.     The  queen  was  to  remain  i^ithin  her  own 
dominions  till  she  was  ten  years  of  age ;  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  share  in  the  government.     Six 
nobles,  or  their  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  surrendered 
to  him  in  security  for  the  conveyance  of  the  young 
queen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Edward,  as  soon  as  she  was  ten  years  of  age.     It  was 
also  stipulated,  that  though  the  queen  should  have  is- 
sue by  Edward,  Scotland  should  retain  not  only  its 
name,  but  its  laws  and  liberties.  ^ 

Tliese  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scot'-j^^ 
land,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction.     Cardinal  Bea-o;^^ 
ton,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  pretence  of  treason- Ca*^^ 
able  schemes,'  and  was  now  released  from  his  confine-  ^^^'^^ 
ment  by  the  influence  of  the  queen  dowager,  took  all 
opportunities  of  exclaiming  against  the   alliance,  as 
tending  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  kingdom. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  churchmen  the  dangers  which 
arose  from  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  urged  .them 
to  unanimity  and  zeal.     Awakening  all  their  fears  and 
selfishness,  they  granted  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  which  he  might  gain  partisans ;  the  friars  were 
directed  to  preach  against  the  treaties  with  England ; 
and  fanatics  were  instructed  to  display  their  rage  in 
offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  ^^ 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only  antagonist  with  and  i^» 
whom  the  regent  had  to  deal.     Tlie  earls  of  Argjlc^^l"*** 
Huntly,  Bothwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  theoppo-®^' 
sition ;  and  having  collected  some  troops,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  queen's  person,  they  assumed  all  the 
authority.   They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who 
was  led  to  hope  that  he  might  espouse  the  queen -dowa- 
ger and  obtain  the  regency.     He  was  also  inclined  to 
oppose  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  an  ancient  quarrel  which 
had  subsisted  between  their  two  families ;  and  from  a 
claim  which  he  had  to  supersede  him,  not  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  personal  estates,  but  in  the  succession 
to  the  crown.     The  regent;  alarmed  at  such  a  power- 
ful combination  against  him,  inclined  to  attend  to  soiree 
advances  which  were  made  him  by  the  queen-dowager 
and  cardinal.     To  refuse  to  confirm  the  treaties,  atter 
he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclusion,  was,  however,  a 
step  so  repugnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  adopt  it.    He  therefore,  in  a  solemn  man- 
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ner,  ratified  them  in  the  abbcy^duirch  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  commanded'the  great  jeal  of  Scotland  to  be 
affixed  to  tliem.  The  same  day  he  went  to  St  Andrew's, 
and  issued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal,  requiring  him  to 
return  to  his  allegiance.  To  this  the  prelate  refused  to 
y  *"<i  pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from  his  castle;  on  which 
^^  _  the  regent  denounced  him  as  a  rebel,  and  threatened 
"to  compel  him  to  submission  by  military  force.  But 
in  a  f^w  days  after,  the  pusillanimo^is  regent  meeting 
with  Beaton,  forsook  the  interest  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
embraced  that  of  the  queen  dowager  and  of  France. 
Being  in  haste  aiso  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  church 
.^  of  Rome,  he  renounced  publicly,  at  Stirling,  the  opl- 
1^  thtynions  of  the  reformed,  and  received  absolution  from 
^unt  .the  hands  of  the  cardinal. 

i"*"*  By  this  mean-spirited  conduct  the  regent  exposed 

himself  to  universal  contempt,  while  Cardinal  Beaton 
usui-ped  the  whole  authority.  The  Earl  of  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  success  in  his  suit  to  the 
queen*dowager,  engaged  in  negociations  with  Henry, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  lords  who 
were  in  the  Englisli  interest,  and  to  assert  the  cause  of 
the  reformation.  The  consequence  uf  all  this  was  a 
'^^^irupture  with  England.  Henry  not  only  delayed  to 
ratify  the  treaties  on  his  .part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot- 
4i8h  ships  in  the  harbdurs  of  England  to  be  taken  and 
confiscated.  This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na- 
tional disgusts *a^ainst  the  English  alliance ;  and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen-dowager  thus  obtained 
an  increase  of  popularity.  Henry  himself,  however, 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  acts  of  outrage  and  vio- 
Jence,  that  he  seemed  to  think  the  step  he  had  just  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment;  and  therefore  he  de- 
manded that  the  hostages,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  should  still  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  his  ambassador.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  auy  oi*  the  nobles  to  be  committed  t »  him 
as  hostages;  and  that  the  offensive  strain  of  behaviour 
assumed  by  Uie  English  monarch  might  have  altered  the 
sentiments  of  the  Scottish  parliament  with  regard  to  a 
^^^  measure  of  such  importance.  After  much  altercation, 
en  off.  ^^^  oonferences  were  broken  off;  and  as  the  lords  who 
were  released  from  captivity  had  promised  to  return 
prisoners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them  to 
fulfil  their  engagements.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  do  so,  except  the  earl  of  Cassilis  ;  and 
Henry,  being  struck  ivith  bis  punctilious  sense  of  ho- 
nour, dismissed  him  loaded  with  presents. 

Cardinal  Beaton  being  thus  in  possession  of  power, 
took  measures  to  Secure  it.  The  solemnity  of  the  co- 
ronation of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 
A  council  was  chosen  to  direct  a^id  ashht  the  regent  in 
the  greater  atfairs  df  state,  and  at  the  head  of  this  was 
.  the  queen-dowager.  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of 
Paisley,  who  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  re- 
gent, was  also  promoted  to  the  .privy  seal,  and  made 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  upon 
•the  request  of  the  regent  and  the  three  estates,  accept- 
ed the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 

After  the  flatteries  and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
carl  of  Lenox  had  been  amused,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
and  son  to  dread  the  utmost  warmth  of  his  resentment.    He 
of  had,  tliarefore,  written  to  Francis  I.  giving  a  detail  of 
:^ie  critical  situation  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  andintrcal- 
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ing  him  to  recal  to  ,France  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was  Scotland. 
now  interested  to  oppose  the  influence  and  operations  of  -— "v-— ^ 
the  queen- dowager.     But  the  indignation  with  which 
the  treafchery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  tlie  carl  of      ^,^ 
Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  action,  and  Hostilities 
•defeated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.     In  the  hostile  committed 
situation  of  his  mind  towards  Scotland,  an  opportunity  ^y  ilielat- 
of  commencing  hostilities  had  presented  itself.     Five^**' 
ships  had  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from   France,  loaded 
with  warlike  stores,  and  having  on  board  the  patriarch 
of  Venice,  Peter  Contareni  legate  from  Paul  HI,  with 
La  Browse,  and  James  Mesnaige,  ambassadors  from 
France ;  and  30,000  crowns,  which  were  to  be  employ- 
ed in  strengthening  the  French  faction,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  queen-dowager, and  the  cardinal.  Pre- 
vailing with  the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  who  con- 
ceived him  to  be  the  firm  friend  of  their  monarch,  he 
secured  this  money  for  his  own  use,  and  deposited  the 
military  stores  in  his  castle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the 
care  of  George  Stirling  the  deputy-governor,  who  at 
that  time  was  entirely  in  his  interests. 

By  the  successful  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  his  party  in 
levying  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
them  battle  in  the  fields  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh.      ^^^ 
The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  accept  the  Lemiox 
challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourse  to  negociation.  Car-  suflers 
dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  proposed  terms  of  !""**^^^^ 
amity,  and  exerted  themselves  with  so  mucli  address,  |,.  |,j^ 
that  the  earl  of  Lenox,  losing  the  opportunity  of  chas-  enemies. 
Using  his  enemies,  consented  to  an  accommodation,  and 
again  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  queen-dowager 
in  marriage.     His  army  was  dismissed,  and  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  by  whom  he  was,  in 
appearance,  favourably  received:  but  many  of  his  friends 
were  seduced  from  him  under  dUTiirci.t  pretences ;  and 
at  last,  apprehending  his  total  ruin   from  sonic  secret 
enterprise,  lie  fled  to  Glasgow,  and  fortined  himself  in      519 
that  city.     I'he  regent,  collecting  an  army,  marched  and  is 
against  him ;  and  having  defeated  his  friend  the  eaul  of  J*^^*6^*^  *• 
Glencairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to  reduce  ^' 
tlie  place  of  strength  in  which  he  confided.  In  this  ebb 
of  his  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  no  hope  but  from 
England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  political  state  of  Scot- 
land by  the  arts  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  defeated 
the  intrigues  of  Henry  VHI,  pointed  all  its  strength 
against  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  Aflcr  abandon- 
ing his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connexion  with  the 
cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  tlie  s-jrviccs  he  bad      jjj, 
rendered  to  them.    The  three  estates  aiinulltd  the  trea-  Alliance 
ties  of  amity  and  m-irriage,  and  empowered  commission-  ^'}^* 
ers  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Tran-ce.     The  regent  '*'"*"*^*« 
discliarged  the  two  preadicrs  Guillame  and  Rough,  a„j  ,j,g    ' 
whom  he  had  invited  to  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Pruititants 
church.    He  drove  back  into  England  nv\ny  pious  per- P^^^'s'^c"^**^ 
sons,  whose  zeal  had  brought  them  to  Scotland,  to  explain 
and  advance  the  new  opinions.    He  curesstal  with  parh- 
cular  respect  the  legate  whom  the  pope  had  sent  to  dis- 
courage the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  promise  Vis  assistance  against  the  en- 
torpriscs  of  Henry  Vttl.  Me  procured  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  passed  for  tlie  persecution  of  heretics ;  and, 
on  the  foundation  of  this  authority,  the  most  rigorous    t 
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proceedings  were  concerted  agdnst  the  reformed;  when 
the  arras  of  England,  rousing  the  apprehensions  of  the 
nation,  gave  the  fullest  employment  to  the  recent  and 
his  counsellors. 

In  the  rage  and  anguish  of  disappointed  ambition, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  assist  the  yiews  of 
the  king  of  England ;  who,  treating  him  as  an  ally, 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  give  him  in  mar- 
riage his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  in- 
vest him  with  the  regency  of  Scotland.  To  establish 
the  reformation  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  the  superiority 
over  it  to  Henry  VIII,  and  to  effectuate  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  were 
the  great  objects  of  their  confederacy. 

HenrV)  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which 
required  all  his  military  force,  could  not  resist  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  in  his  power  to  execute  his  vengeance 
against  Scotland.  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hartford, 
was  appointed  to  command  10,000  men ;  who  were 
embarked  at  Tinmouth,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Dudley  lord  Lisle.  This 
army  was  landed  without  opposition  near  Leith  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
tcrbum,  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  commission 
empowered  him  to  lay  the  country  waste  and  desolate, 
unless  the  regent  should  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  answered,  that  every  ex- 
tremity of  distress  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot- 
tish nation  would  submit  to  so  ignominious  a  demand. 
Six  thousand  horse  from  Berwick,  under  the  lord  Evers, 
now  joined  the  earl  of  Hartford.  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  yielded  to  the  English  com- 
mander ;  who  abandoned  them  to  pillage,  and  then  set 
them  on  fire.  A  cruel  devastation  ensued  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  country,  and  an  immense  booty 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  English  fleet.  But,  while 
an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl  of 
Hartford  reimbarked  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  ordered 
the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  frontiers 
of  England. 

The  regent,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls 
of  Huntly,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  active, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  collect  an  army,  and  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greatest  surprise  on  being  relieved  so  unexpectedly 
from  the  most  imminent  danger ;  and  an  expedition, 
conducted  with  so  little  discernment,  did  not  advance 
the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  accomplish  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  possess  himself  of  her  person,  or  to  achieve  a  con- 
quest over  Scotland,  were  all  circumstauces  apparently 
within  the  reach  of  the  English  commander :  and  yet^ 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  neglected  to  prosecute  his 
advantages ;  and  having  inflamed  the  animosities  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  by  a  display  of  the  passions  and  cruelty 
of  his  master,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  disaster, 
and  to  improve  in  their  resources. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
English  fleet,  went  to  consult  with  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en- 
gagements with  this  monarch ;  and  received  in  mar- 
riage the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with  possessions  in 
England.  Soon  afler,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
witli  18  sliips  and  600  r^oldiers,  that  he  might  secure 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  employ  himself  in  plun- 


dering and  devastation.   ISut  George  Stirling,  to  whom  ^coAtmL 
the  castle  was  intrusted,  refused  to  surrender  it ;  and  *      v  "^ 
even  obliged  him  to  reimbark  his  troops.     After  en- 
gaging in  a  few  petty  incursions  and  skirmishes,  he  re- 
turned to  England.  5^4 

In  this  year  Henry  consented  to  a  truce ;  and  Scot-  A  tmce 
land,  after  having  suffered  the  miseries  of  war,  was  sub-  o»cWrf 
jected  to  the  horrors  of  persecution.     The  regent  hadj]^  *** 
procured  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  persecution  of 
the  reformed ;  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  himself  an 
additional  splendour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  d  latere.    A  visitation  of  his 
ewn  diocese  appeared  to  him  the  most  proper  method 
of  commencing  the  proposed  extirpation  of  heresy;  and 
he  carried  wi£  him  in  his  train  the  regent,  and  many 
persons  of  distinction,  to  assist  in  his  judicatories,  and 
to  share  in  his  disgrace.  5^ 

In  the  town  of  Perth  many  persons  were  accused  and  Maorcrail 
condemned.  The  most  trifling  oflences  were  regarded  ^*JJJJj[|J 
as  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  subjects  of  prosecu-  ^f  (diM, 
don  and  punishment.  Robert  Lamb  was  hanged  for 
affirming  that  the  invocation  of  saints  had  no  merit  to 
save.  William  Anderson,  James  Reynolds,  and  James 
Fmlayson,  suffered  the  same  death,  for  having  abused 
an  image  of  St  Francis,  by  putting  horns  upon  nis  bead. 
James  Hunter,  having  associated  with  them,  was  found 
equally  guilty,  and  punished  in  the  same  manner.  He- 
len Stirke,  having  refused,  when  in  labour,  to  invoke 
the  asssistance  of  the  Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of 
water.  Many  of  the  burgesses  of  Perth  being  suspect- 
ed of  heresy,  were  sent  into  banishment ;  and  the  lord 
Ruthven,  the  provost,  was  upon  the  same  account  dis- 
missed from  office.  sas^^ 

The  cardinal  was  strenuous  in  persecuting  heresy  in  ^fj^ 
other  parts  of  his  diocese.  But  the  discontents  and  yr^^ 
clamour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  inferior  sta- 
tion were  now  lost  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Wishart ;  a  person  who,  while  he  was  respect 
table  by  his  birth,  was  highly  eminent  from  the  opi- 
nion entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  The 
historians  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  have  spoken  of 
this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  tiighest  admiration.  They 
extol  his  learning  as  extensive,  insist  on  the  extreme 
candour  of  his  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  almost 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  strain  of  their  pane- 
gyric is  exposed  to  suspicion  from  its  excess,  they  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  so 
that  we  must  necessarily  recdve  their  eulogiums  with 
some  abatement.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  i^rm,  that 
Mr  Wishart  was  the  most  eminent  preacher  who  had: 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 
cultivated  by  reflection  and  study,  and  be  was  amply 
possessed  of  tliose  abilities  and  qualifications  whid^ 
awaken  and  agitate  the  passions  of  the  people.  His 
ministry  had  been  attended  with  the  most  Mattering  suc- 
cess; and  his  courage  in  encountering  danger  grew  with 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was'  apprehended, 
he  said  to  John  Knox,  who  attended  him,  <<  I  am 
weary  of  the  world,  since  I  perceive  that  men  are  weary 
of  God. "  He  had  already  reconciled  himself  to  that 
teirible  death  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in 
the  house  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  in  East  Lothian ; 
who  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  the  servants  of  the  re- 
gent, the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
required  that  he  should  be  intiustedrto  his  care,  and 
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nd.  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him.  But 
■^^  the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counsellors  obliged 
the  earl  to  surrender  his  charge.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  cardinal's  castle  at  St  Andrew's,  and  his  trial  was 
conducted  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  In  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
secidar  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the 
circumstances  of  hb  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 
and  most  barbarous  cruelty.  When  led  out  to  the 
stake,  he  was  met  by  priests,  who,  mocking  his  condi- 
tion, called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  that  she 
might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him,  "  For- 
bear to  tempt  me,  my  brethren, "  was  his  mild  reply. 
'  A  black  coat  of  linen  was  put  upon  him  by  one  execu- 
tioner, and  bags  of  gun-powder  were  fastened  to  his 
body  by  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance  were  point- 
ed to  the  place  of  execution.  He  spoke  to  the  specta- 
tors, intreating  them  to  remember  that  he  was  to  die  for 
the  true  gospel  of  Christ.  Fire  was  communicated  to 
the  faggots.  From  a  balcony  in  a  tower  of  his  castle, 
which  was  hung  with  tapestry,  the  cardinal  and  the  pre- 
lates, reclining  upon  rich  cushions,  beheld  the  inhuman 
scene.  Tills  insolent  triumph,  more  than  all  his  afflic- 
tions, affected  the  magnanimity  of  the  suiferer.  He  ex- 
claimed, that  the  enemy,  who  so  proudly  solaced  him- 
self, would  perish  in  a  few  days,  and  be  exposed  igno- 
mlniously  in  the  place  which  he  now  occupied. 

Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  pleasure  in  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  clergy  upon  a  deed,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 
terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
excited  than  their  fears.  All  ranks  of  men  were  dis- 
gusted at  an  exercise  of  power  which  despised  every 
il  boundary  of  moderation  and  justice.  The  prediction 
•»-  of  Mr  Wishart,  suggested  by  the  general  odium  which 
^'  attended  the  cardinal,  was  considered  by  the  disciples 
^'  of  this  martyr  as  the  effusion  of  a  prophet ;  and  per- 
haps gave  occasion  to  the  assassination  that  followed. 
Their  complaints  w^re  attended  to  by  Norman  Lesly, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  profited  by 
his  services.  He  consented  to  t^  their  leader.  The 
cttpdinal  was  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  which  he  was 
fortifying  after  the  strongest  fashic^  of  that  age.  The 
conspirators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  it.  The  gates  were  secured ;  and  appointing  a 
guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings  might  be 
carried  to  the  cardinal,  they  dismissed  from  the  castle  all 
his  workmen  separately,  to  the  number  of  100,  and  all 
bis  domestics,  who  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  50 
persons.  The  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hostage  for  his  father's  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
tlieir  noise,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  castle  was  taken  by  Norman  Lesly.  It  was  in 
wn  that  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  door  of  his 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chests.  The  conspirators  brought 
fire,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  when,  admitting  them 
into  his  presence,  he  implored  tlieir  mercy.  Two  of 
them  struck  him  hastily  with  their  swords.  But  James- 
Melvil,  rebuking  their  passion,  told  them,  that  this  work 
aad  judgment  of  God,  though  secret,  ought  to  be  done 
with  gravity.  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  sins,  and  reproached  him. 
io  a  more  particular,  manner  with  the.  death  of  Mr 


Wishart.     He  swore,  that  lie  wag  actuated  by  no  hopes  Scotland, 
of  his  riches,  no  dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to        » 
his  person,  but  that  he  was  moved  to  accomplish  his 
destruction,  by  the  obstinacy  and  zeal  manifested  by 
him  against  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospel.     Wait- 
ing for  no  answer  to  his  harangue,  he  thrust  the  car- 
dinal three  times  through  the  body  with  his  dagge)->. 
on  the  29lh  of  May  154-6. 

The  rumour  that  the  castle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm* 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew's,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  to  offer  their  assistance^ 
according  to  the  sentiments  they  entertained.  The 
adherents  and  dependants  of  the  cardinal  were  clamor- 
ous to  see  him  ;  and  the  conspirators,  carrying  his  dead 
body  to  the  very  place  fVom  which  he  had  beheld  the 
sufferings  of  Mr  Wishart,  exposed  it  to  their  view.  ^jg^ 

The  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con- Treaty  of 
eluded  with  England  was  frequently  interrupted ;  butP««cc  be- 
no  memorable  battles  were  fought.     Mutual  depreda-f'*^"^**' 
tions  kept  alive  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  FJiin|.^^4nd- 
and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations^  ScocUemC 
which  gave  the  promise  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  Francis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottish 
nation.     In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  by  Heniy,  that 
he  was  not  to  wage  war  against  Scotland,  unless  he 
should  be  provoked  by  niew  and  just  causes  of  hostility. 

But  the  murderers  of  Cardind  Beaton,  apprehensive 
of  their  safety,  had  despatched  messengers  into  Eng- 
land, with  applications  to  Henry  for  assistance  ;  and  . 
being  joined  by  more  than  120  of  their  friends,  they 
took  the  resolution  of  keeping  the  castle,  and  of  de- 
fending themselves.  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  treaty 
with  France,  resolved  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
augmenting  the  disturbances  of  Scotland.  He  hasten- 
ed to  collect  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counsel- 
lors pressed  France  for  supplies  in  men,  money,  mi- 
litary stores,  and  artillery.  529  ■ 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were^Proceed- 
filled  up  immediately  upon  his  death.     John  Hamilton '"65«gwmti- 
abbot  of  Paisley,  was  elected  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  derera"of 
and  George  earl  of  Huntly  was  promoted  to  be  chan-  the  cardi^i^ 
cellor.     By  these  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro-  nal. 
ceed  with  vigour  against  tlie  conspirators ;  and  it  was  a^ 
matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  his 
eldest  son,  whom  they  detained  in  custody.    The  clergy 
had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accursed ;  and  agreed  to  furnish,  for  four  months,  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  3000/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  re- 
ducing them  to  obedience.     The  queen-dowager  and 
the  French  faction  were,  at  the  same  time,  eager  to 
concur  in  avenging  the  assassination  of -a^an  to  whose 
counsels  and  services  Uiey.were  so  greatly  indebted. — 
And  that  no  dangerous  use  might  be  made  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eafl  of  Arran,  who,  after  his  father, 
was  the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  * 
he  remained  ia  the  possession  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  subietituting  his  brothers  in  his  place, 
according  to  their  seniority.     The  dark  politics  of" 
Henry  suggested  the  necessity  of  this  expedient;  andi 
in  its  meaning  and  tendency  may  be  remarked  die 
spirit  and  greatness  of  a  free  people.  ^^ 

A  powerful  army  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  St  An-  Castleof  St 
drew*s,  and  continued  thei/  operations  dl^i]^^-ibur  Audrey's 
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Scotland,  nionths ;  but  no  success  attended  the  assailants.  The 
T  fortifications  were  strong  ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  besieged  was  open  by  sea  to  tlie  king  of  England, 
who  supplied  them  with  arms  and  provisions.  The  gar- 
rison received  his  pay,  and  the  principal  conspirators  had 
.pensions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generosity,  thay 
engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
young  queen;  to  advance  the  reformation;  and  to  keep 
<  in  custody  the  eldest  son  of  the  regent.  Negociation 
succeeded  to  hostility ;  and  as  the  regent  expected  assist- 
.ance  from  France,  and  the  conspirators  had  tlie  prospect 
of  support  from  an  English  army,  both  parties  were  dis- 
posed to  gain  time.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure  from  Rome  an  ab- 
solution to  the  conspirators,  and  to  obtain  to  them  from 
tilt  three  estatcsan  exemption  from  prosecutions  of  every 
kind.  On  the  part  of  the  besieged,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  when  these  conditions  should  be  fulfilled,  the  castle 

551  should  bii  surrendered,  and  the  regent's  son  delivered  up 
l>eatk  of  to  him.  In  the  niean  time  Henry  VIII.  died  ;  and,  a 
^®"y^''  few  weeks  after,  Francis  I.  also  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
wi  ^  ran-  jj^t  ^hg  former,  before  his  death,  had  recommended 

the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  war ;  and  Henry  II.  the 
An.  U47.  successor  of  Francis,  was  eager  to  show  his  attention 
to  the  ancitnt  ally  of  his  nation  When  the  absolution 
arrived  from  Rome,  the  conspirators  refused  to  consider 
it  as  valid  ;  ar)d  an  expression  used  by  the  pope,  imply- 
ing an  absurdity,  furni^hod  an  apology  for  thL'ir  con- 
duct. They  knew  that  the  counsellors  of  Edward  VI. 
were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  invade  Scotland  ; 
they  were  contideut  of  their  present  ability  to  defend 
'the;nselves  ;  and  the  .(dvocates  for  the  reformatioa  ea- 
couraged  them  with  hopes  and  witli  llattcry. 

The  favourers  of  the  reformation,  in  the  moan  time, 
.adopting  the  intolerant  uiajkLims  of  tlie  Roiua.i  Catholics, 
•wore  nighly  pleased  with  the  assassination  of  Beaton  ; 
and  juauy  of  them  conuratidated  tlio  conspirators  on 
what  ihey  called  tlic  godly  deed  aiul  entti prise.     J.)hn 

552  Rjiighs  w!io  had  foriiitrly  been  chaplain  to  the  regent, 
John  Xnox  enleiod  the  castle  and  joined  trlicn.  At  this  Xime  also 
begins  to  j,)i,|i  Knox  began  to  distinguish  himrteif,  both  by  his 
bloistffr  *  Siiecjss  in  arguiuent  and  the  unbounded  freedom  of  his 

his  discourse;  while  tlie  Roman  clerjjy,  every whure 
d'ji'edted  and  ashamed,  imploiod  die  assistance  oi^  the 
regent  and  his  coancii.  who  assured  tlieni  dial  the  laws 
against  heretics  hhoald  b  ?  rigidly  put  hi  execution. 

in  ii'io  tueai.  lime  the  c:ustle  of  St  Andrew's  being 
invcstt  d  hv  a  fleet  of  16  sail  under  Admiral  Strozzi 
^Vinn  Fr  uice,  was  uD.iged  to  capitulate.  Honourable 
co.Uiiri.tn>  Weir  irranted  to  th.'  conspirators  ;  but  after 
hc'i'i'^  c'uivL-yed  lo  France,  they  were  cruelly  used, 
iron  ilii  liiircd  ( iil«  ri.iiriod  by  the  Catholics  against 
tlie  I'jc;tL^.ui!;:c>.  iMiiay  wv.tt  cunfiited  in  piisons  ;  and 
etUvT',  a  ij -):?;.(  unoji.  ..  , y>  I)r  J:^:uart,  .was  John  Knox, 
\\^ic  .vii!  *..*  t|...  <^;ii  ♦v---     Tne  ca^-^le  itself  was  nearly 
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aod  the  others  comisted  of  vessels  laden  wit4i  provisions  ScotlnJL 
and  military  stores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op-  "-v* 
posed  him  with  an  army  of  40^000  raeo.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So- 
merset addressed  a  letter  or  manifesto  to  the  government, 
in  which  he^pressed  the  marriage  with  such  powerful  ar- 
guments, and  so  clearly  sliowed  the  benefits  which  would 
result  fFom  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  wt:re  averse  to  f>eflce,  thought  proper  to 
suppress  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  English 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  aiid  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  him.  All  hopra 
of  an  aocommodatien  being  thus  removed,  tlic  Engli:^ 
army  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  Tliey  found 
the  latter. posted  in  the  most  advantageous  situatiop, 
around  the  villages  of  Mu«$eiburgh,  Inveresk,  and 
Monckton ;  so  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  he  found  himself  in  danger 
oi  having  his  communication  with  his  ships  cut  off,  whiclh 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  ihc  means  of 
subsistence.  In  this  dangerous  situation  be  had  ngain 
recourse  to  negociation,  and  offered  terms  still  more  fa- 
vourable than  before.  He  now  declared  himself  ready 
to  retire  uuo  England,  and  to  make  am^ile  compensa- 
tion for  the  injuries  committed  b}'  his  arn^y,  if  tlie  Scot- 
tish government  wouiil  promise  that  the  queen  should 
not  bo  contracted  to  a  foreign  prince,  t)ut  should  be  k<;|>t 
at  home  till  she  was  of  age  to  c"hoose  a  husband  for  lier- 
s elf,  w i  th  ih c  co nsen  t  of  th  e  n ob  i  1  i  t^ .  Th ese  con ccssi  ons 
increased  tlie  confidence  of  the  regent  so  much,  that, 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  his  situa- 
tion, he  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  engageriicrit. —  ^ 
Tiie  protector  moved  towartls  Pinkey,  a  gentleman's  g^Qj^of 
house  to  the  eastward  of  i^/Iusselburgh  ;  and  the  regent  Pinkcy, 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet,  left^q^w** 
the  strong  position  in  which  he  was  encamped.  He  ^^^^  '• 
commanded  his  army  to  pass  the  river  Esk,  and  to  ap- 
proach the  English  forces,  which  were  ported  on  the 
mid  Jle  of  Fa.oide-hill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  the  van  ; 
the  luiin  body  marched  und^r  the  regent ;  and  the  carl 
of  Huntly  comraanded  in  the  rear.  It  was  the  regent's 
intention  to  seize  the  iop  of  the  hUI.  The  Lord  CJray, 
to  defoiit  this  purpose,  charged  tlie  oa rl  ot  Angus,  at 
the  head  of  the  Englisli  cavafry.  They  were  received 
on  the  points  of  the  ScoUish  spears,  which  were  lo::ger 
ilia  1  the  huvces  of  the  English  horsemen,  arid  put  to 
flight.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  more  successful  v/ith  his 
body  of  infantry,  advanced  to  the.attack.  The  ordnance 
fro. a  the  fleet  a-sisted  his  operations;  and  aWisk  fire 
from  the  English  artiriery,  winch  \tds  planted  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  contributed  still  more  to  inliir.idate  the 
Scottish  soldiery. — The  remaining  troops  under  the 
protector  were  moving  slowly,  and  in  the  best  order, 
to  share  in  the  engagement.  The  earl  of  Angus  w»u5 
not  wdll  'suppc^led  by  the  regent  and  tlie  carl  of 
Hunily.  A  panic  spread  through  tht  ScoMi.^h  army. 
It  fled  in  duTerent  directions,  presc:nt:ing  a  scene  of 
the  <j;re'itesl  havock  and  confusion,  lew  peiished  in 
the  li^iit;  bat  the  pursuit  continuing  In  one  direelioa 
to  Edinbar^Ii.  and  in  anoiiier  to  Da<ktiih,  with  the  gy 
nh^iDst  fury,  a  piot^'i'ious  slaugliter  endued.  The  h>ss -i^jTstn* 
of  tht  coaqaeiors  did  not  amount  to  500  men  ;  biUcktcai*! 
1 0:000  soldiois  perished  on  the  side  of  the  vanqi:Tshed.^^''"»fi^*^ 
A  multitude  vjf  prisoners  were  tak<jn  ;  and  among  tiiese*^^"^'* 
the  earl  of  iiuntly,  the  lord  high  chanceUu|, 
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and.       Amidst  the  consfematioii  of  this  decisive  victory,  the 
"■"-'  duke  of  Somerst  t  had  a  full  opportunity  oF  effecting  the 
niarringe  and  union  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  and  on 
the  subject  of  which  such  anxiety  was  entertained  by, 
.     the  Enghsh  nation.     Biit  the  cabals  of  his  enemies, 
threatening  his  destruction  at  home,  he  yielded  to  the 
necessities  of  his  private  ambition,  and  marched  back 
into  England.     He  tpok  precautions,  however,  to  se- 
cure an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  by  sea  and  land.     A. 
garrison  or200  men  was  placed  in  ihe  isle  of  St  Colum- 
ba  in  the  FoUh,  and. two  ships  of  war  were  left  as  a  fur- 
ther guard,    A  garrison  was  also  stationed  in  the  castle 
of  Brough'ty,  situated  in  the  moutli  of  the  Tay.  When 
he  passed  through  the  Merse  and  Teviot dale,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  these  counties  repaired  to  him ;  and  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Edward,  surrendered, 
their  places  of  strength.     Some  of  these  he  demolish- 
ed, and  to  others  he  added  new  fortificauons.     Hupie 
castle  was  garrisoned  with  200  men,  and  intrusted  to 
Sir  Edward' Dudley  ;  and  300  soldiers  were  posted 
with  200  pioneers,  in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  un(}er^ 
the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer. 

The  only  resource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope 
of  assistance  from   France-     The  young  queen  was 
lodged  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of 
the  lords  Erskine  and  Livingstone ;  and  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  apquaintii\g  him  with 
r      the  disaster  at  Pinkey,  and,  imploring  Ws  assistance. 
«*     The  regent  had  sought  permission  from  the  protector 
J      to  treat  of  peace,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  ap- 
548.  pointed  to  wait  for  them  at  Berwick  ;  but  none  were 
ever  sent  on  tlie  part  of  Scotland.     It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  hostilities  recommenced  by  the  Eng- 
lish.    Lord  Gray  led  an  army  i¥i\o  Scotland,  fortiiiid 
the  town  of  Haddington,  took   the  cabtks  of  Yester 
and  Dalkeith,  and  laid  waste  die  Merse,  and  tlie  coun- 
ties of  East  and  Mid  Lothian.     On  the  other  hand,  in  - 
June  154-8,  Monsieur  de  Desse,  a  French  officer  of 
great  reputation,  landed  at  Leith.with  GOOO  soldiers, 
and  a  formidable  train  of-  artillery. 

In  the  mean  time,  tJie  regent  was  in  disgrace  on  acr 
count  of  the. disaster  at  Pinkey ;  and  the  queen-dowager 
being  disposed  to  supersede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumstance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
she  perceived  that  her  power  and  interest  could  be  best 
supported  by  France,  she  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
strictest  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  It  liad  been  pror 
posed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  should  marry  the 
qliecn  of  Scotland ;  and  this  proposal  now  met  with 
many  partisans,  the  hostilities  of  the  English  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  cause  of  that  coun- 
try. It  was  resolved  to  send  the  queen  immediately  to 
France,  which  would  remove  the  cause  of  the  present 
contentions,.and]ier  subsequent  marriage  with  the  dau- 
phin would  in  the  fullest  manner  cement  the  friendship 
betwixt  the  two  liations.  The  French  government  also 
entered  deeply  into  the  scheme;  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote it,  made  presents  of  great  value  to  many  of  the 
Scottish  nobility.  The  regent  himself  was  gained  over 
by  a  pension  of  12,000  livres,  and  the  title  of  duke  of 
«■*  Chatelherault.  Monsieur  de  Villegagnon,  who  com- 
manded four  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  making  a 
feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  instantly  to  France, 
tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  sailing  round  the  isles, 
received  the  queen  at  Dumbarton ;  whence  he  convey- 
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ed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  lier  to  Ber  uncles  the  Scotland, 
princes  of  Lorraine,  in  the  month  of  July  1 548.  u— y^— ; 

These  transactions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  The  siege  of  Haddington  had  been  un- 
dertaken as  soon  as  the  Freiurh  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  now  conducted  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the  gar- 
rison, 1500 horse  advanced  from  Berwick ;  but  an  am- 
buscade being  laid  for  them,  tliey  were  intercepted,  and  ^if^' 
almost  totally  destroyed.     Another  body  of  English  jj^jj^^^^j^"^" 


tropps,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  perso.ns,  with  sov 
was  more  successful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Scots  »al  diecl^g^^ 
and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter  Haddington, 
and  to  supply  the  besieged  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions. The  lord  Seymour,  high-admiral  of  England, 
made  a  descent  upon  Fife  with  1200  men,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery ;  but  was  driven  back  to  his  ships  with 
great  slaughter  by  James  Stuart,  natural  brodier  tp- 
the  young  queen,  who  opposed  liim  at  the  head  of  the 
njilitia  of  the  county.  A  second  descent  was  made  by. 
him  at  Montrose ;  but  beiug  eqlially  unsuccessful  there, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  without  performing 
any  important  or  memorable  achievement. 

Having  collected  an  army  of  17,000  men,  and  add- 
ing to  it  3000  German  Protestants,  the  protector  put  i 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     On 
the  approach  of  the  English,  Desse,  though  he  had  been . 
reinforced  with  15,000  Scots,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  battle.     He  raised, the  siege      ^^j. 
of  Haddington,  andi][iarc1Ved  toEdinburglj,     The  earl  iQuaiT«Is 
of  Slirewsbury  did  not  folIo\y  him  to  fprce  an  engage-  between 
ment :  jealousies  had  arisen  between  the  Scots  and  the^^®  5^^ 
IVeiurh.     The  insolence  and  vanity  of  the  latter,  gn-^"*"**" 
conraqud  by  their  superior  skill  in  military  affairs,  had 
offtndvil  the  quick  and  impatient  spirit  of  the  former. 
The  fretful nes.s  ol'  the  Scots  was  augmented  by  the  ca- 
lamities inseparable  from  war;  and  after  the  convey- 
ance of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  efficacious  and* 
peculiar  advantage  conferred  on  that  kingdom  by  this 
transaction  was  fully  understood,  and  appeared  to  them 
to  be  hig-ily  disgraceful  and  impolitic.     In  this  state 
of  their  minds,  l^esse  did  not  find  at  Edinburgh  the 
reception  which  he  expected.     The  quartering  of  his 
soldiers  produced  disputes,  which  ended  in  an  insur- 
rection of  the  inhabitants.     The  French  fired  upon  the 
citizens.    Several  persons  of  distinction  fell,  and  among 
these  were  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  and  his  son.    The 
national  discontents  and  inquietudes  were  driven,  by 
this  event,  to  the  most  dangerous  extremity ;  and  Desse, 
who  was  a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  his  troops,  and  of  flattering  the  people  by  the., 
splendour  of  some  martial  exploit*  5.10 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  after  supplying  Haddihg-  Unsuccess- 
ton  with  troops,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  retired  ^'1  h"j"***^ 
with  his  army  into  England.     Its  garrison,  in  the  ^^""  jhifftom 
joyment  of  security,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger,  miglu 
be  surprised  and  overpowered.  Marching  in  the  night, 
Desse  reached  this  important  post;  and  destroying  a 
fort  of  observation,  prepared  to  storm  the  main  gates  of 
the  city,  when  the  garrison  took  the  alarm.     A  French 
deserter  pointing,  a  double  cannon  against  the  thickest 
ranks  of  thie  assailants,  the  shot  was  incredibly  destruc- 
tive, and  threw  them  into  confusion.     In  the  height  of' 
their  consternation,  a  vigorous  sally  was  made  by  the 
besieged.     Desse  renewed  the  assault  in  the  monn'ng^ . 
and  was  again  discomfited.    He  now  turned  liis  ^''"^5^^^  I U 
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^Scotland,  irgainst  Broughty  castle;  and,  though  unable  to  reduce 
^■"^^^"^  it,  he  recovered  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dundee, 
P^*^  which  had  fallen  into  thepo&session  of  the  enemy.  Hume 
French  ge-  castle  was  retaken  by  stratagem.  Desse  entered  Jed- 
neral  gains  burgh,  and  put  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  Encouraged 
•orae  ad-  by  this  success,  he  ravaged  the  English  borders  in  dif- 
ferent incursions,  and  obtained  several  petty  victories. 
Xeith,  which  from  a  small  village  had  now  grown  into 
a  town,  was  fortified  by  him  ;  and  the  island  of  Inch- 
.  keith  nearly  opposite  to  that  harbour,  being  occupied 
by  English  troops,  he  undertook  to  expel  them,  and 
made  rhem  prisoners  after  a  brisk  encounter. 

His  activity  and  valour  could  not,  however,  compose 
the  discontents  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  and  the  queen- 
dowager  having  written  to  Henry  11.  to  recal  him,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Monsieur  de  Thermes, 
who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Monluc  bishop 
of  Valence,  a  person  highly  esteemed  for  his  address 
and  ability.  This  ecclesiastic  was  intended  to  supply 
the  loss  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  to  discharge  the  office 
of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the  jealousies 
4)f  the  nation  increasing,  and  the  queen-dowager  herself 
suspecting  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he  did  not  at- 
tain to  this  dignity,  and  soon  returned  to  his  own  coon* 
*try. 

De  Tliermes  brought  with  him  from  France  a  rein- 
successes  offorcement  of  1000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  100  men-at- 
the  French,  arms.  He  erected  a  fort  at  Aberlady,  to  distress  the 
garrison  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  supplies  of 
provisions.  At  Coldingham  he  cut  in  pieces  a  troop  of 
Spaniards  in  the  English  pay.  Fast-cai>tle  was  regained 
by  surprise.  Distractions  in  the  English  court  did  not 
permit  the  protector  to  act  vigorously  in  the  war.  The 
earl  of  Warwick  was  diverted  from  marching  an  army 
into  Scotland.  An  infectious  distemper  had  broken  out 
in  the  garrison  at  Haddington  ;  and  an  apprehension 
prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  for  a  considerable 
time  against  the  Scots.  The  earl  of  Rutland,  therefore« 
with  a  body  of  troops,  entered  the  town ;  and  after  set- 
ting it  on  fire,  conducted  the  garrison  and  artillery  to 
Berwick.  The  regent  now  in  possession  of  Hadding- 
ton, was  solicitous  to  recover  the  other  places  which 
were  yet  in  the  power  of  the  English.    De  Thermes 

545  laid  siege  to  Broughty  castle,  and  took  it.  He  then  be- 
Peacecon-  sieged  Lawder ;  and  the  garrison  was  about  tosurren- 
A^^iASa    ^^^  *'  discretion,  when  the  news  arrived  that  a  peace 

was  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France  obtained  the  resti- 
tution of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  b^  the  king  of  England,  and  for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.  No  opposition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauphin:  the  fortresses  of  Lawder  and  Dou- 
glas were  to  be  restored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  English 

546  were  to  destroy  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Eyemouth. 
The  queen-  After  the  ratification  of  these  article8,thequeen-dowager 
e^s^'  embaiked  with  Leon  Strozzi  for  France,  attended  by 
France,and  man>  of  the  nobility.  Having  arrived  there,  she  corn- 
schemes  a-  municated  to  the  king  her  design  of  assuming  the  go- 

verment  of  Scotland,  and  he  promised  to  assist  her  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  But  the  jealousy  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac- 
complibhuient  of  this  design  very  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  act  of  power  might  altogether  endanger 
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the  scheme ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  persuade  him  Scotkaa. 
voluntarily  to  resign  his  office.     For  this  purpose  in-  ^*-*'"Y^ 
trigues  were  immediately  commenced;  and  indeed  the 
regent  himself  contributed  to  promote  their  schemes  by 
his  violent  persecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
scarcely  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re-      ^^ 
sentmcnt  by  an  act  of  sanguinary  insolence.     Adam  Adam  Wit 
Wallace,  a  man  of  simple  manners,  but  of  great  zeal  lace  mi&n 
for  the  reformation,  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  brought  ^•J?^ 
to  trial  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh.     "^^ 
In  the  presence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  Glencaim,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  he  was  char- 
ged with  preaching  without  any  authority  of  law,  with 
baptizing  one  of  his  own  children,  and  with  denying 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  and  it  was  strenuously  objec- 
ted to  him,  that  he  accounted  prayers  to  the  saints  and 
the  dead  an  useless  superstition,  that  hehad  pronounced 
the  mass  an  idolatrous  service,  and  that  he  had  affirmed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
after  the  words  of  the  consecration,  do  not  change  their 
nature,  but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.     These  of- 
fences were  esteemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  par- 
don.— The  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protested  against  his 
punishment.    The  pious  sufferer  bore  with  resignation 
the  contumelious  insults  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  his  cou- 
rage and  patience  at  the  stake  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
opinions  which  he  had  embraced.  ^ 

Other  acts  of  atrocity  and  violence  stained  the  admi-  otber  io- 
nistration  of  the  regent.     In  his  own  palace,  William  stances  of 
Crichton,aman  of  family  and  reputation,  was  assassina-f^^^S^' 
ted  by  the  lord  Semple.     No  attempt  was  made  to'^^^^^J^ 
punish  the  murderer.    His  daughter  was  the  concubine  tice, 
of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  and  her  tears  and  in- 
treaties  were  more  powerful  than  justice.   John  Melvi], 
a  person  respectable  by  his  birth  and  fortune,  had  writ- 
ten to  an  English  gentleman,  recommending  to  his  care 
a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  England. 
This  letter  contained  no  improper  information  in  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  no  suspicion  of  any  crime  agaisst  Mel- 
vil  could  be  inferred  from  it.    Yet  the  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and,  for  an 
act  of  humanity  and  friendship,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head.   The  forfeited  estate  of  Melvil,  was  given 
to  David  the  youngest  son  of  the  regent.  ^ 

Amidst  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  French  Scbcncs  at 
court,  the  queen- dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  the^^qo^*^ 
scheme  of  ambition  which  she  had  projected.  The  carls  ff^^diT 
of  Huntly  and  Sutherland,  Marischal  and  Cassilis,  with  j^gg^, 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  persons  of  eminence  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  were  gained  over  to  her 
interests.  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Panter 
bishop  of  Ross,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  of 
Kilwinning,  being  also  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom, 
and  having  mo^t  weight  with  the  regent,  were  treated 
with  a  most  punctilious  respect.  Henry  declared  to 
them  his  earnest  wish  that  the  queen-dowager  might  ac* 
quire  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  case  the  regent 
should  consent  to  this  measure,  he  expressed  a  firm  in- 
tention that  no  detriment  should  happen  to  his  conse- 
quence and  affairs  ;  and  he  desired  them  to  inform  him, 
that  he  had  already  confirmed  his  title  of  duke  ofCha^ 
telheraultf  had  advanced  his  son  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  was  ready  to  bestow 
other  marks  of  favour  on  his  family  and  relations.  On 
this  business,  and  with  this  message,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
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Scotland,  despatched  to  Scotland ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
^  V  '  ^  followed  by  the  bishop  of  Ross.  The  bishop,  who  was 
a  man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  a  promise  from  the  regent  to  re- 
sign his  high  office ;  and  for  this  service  he  received, 
550  as  a  recompense,  an  afcbey  in  Poitou. 
She  rcmrns  The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hope,  now  prepared  to 
retuni  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  use  of 
a  safe-conduct  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  king 
of  France.  The  English  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgotten  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  superiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  seriously  enter 
upon  the  business ;  but  only  in  general  terms  complained 
of  the  hostilities  committed  by  the  English ;  and  two 
days  af^er  this  conversation,  she  proceeded  towards 
Scotland,  and  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Bothwell, 
Lord  Hume,  and  some  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not 
long  returned  to  the  capital,  when  Uie  bad  conduct  of 
the  regent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her 
influence  afid  address  to  the  advantage  of  her  project. 
The  regent  having  proposed  a  judicial  circuit  through 
the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  repressing  crimes  and 
disorders,  molested  the  people  by  plunder  and  rapine. 
Great  fines  were  levied  for  offences  pretended  as  well 
as  real ;  and  the  Protestants  in  particular  seemed  to 
tJ^^ivgent.  ^®  ^^^  objects  of  his  displeasure  and  severity.  In  his 
progress  he  was  accompanied  .by  the  queen-dowager ; 
and  as  she  affected  to  behave  in  a  manner  directly  op- 
posite, the  most  disagreeable  comparisons  were  made 
between  her  and  the  fegent.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  to  resign  his  office,  did  not  fail 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  engagements ;  but  he  had 
now  altered  his  mind,  and  wished  still  to  continue  in 
power.    His  resolution,  however,  failed  him  on  the  first 

552  intimation  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of 
He  resigns  his  administration.  An  agreement  with  the  queen- 
**'hc?***  dowager  then  took  place  ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that 
giv*en  to  ^^  should  succeed  to  tlie  throne  upon  the  death  of  the 
the  queen-  queen  without  issue ;  that  his  son  should  enjoy  the 
dowager,     command  of  the  gendarmes ;  that  no  inquiry  should 

An.  1554.  |jg  made  into  his  expenditure  of  the  royal  treasures ; 
that  no  scrutiny  into  his  government  should  take  place ; 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  in  the  most  ample  manner 
his  dutchy  and  his  pension.  These  articles  were  ra- 
tified at  an  assembly  of  pairliament,  and  the  queen- 
dowager  was  formally  invested  with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  new  regent,  though  she  had 
with  great  difficulty  attained  the  summit  of  her  wishes, 

553  seemed  to  be  much  less  conversant  with  the  arts  of  go- 
She  renders  vemment  than  those  of  intrigue.  She  was  scarcely  settled 

in  her  new  office  when  she  rendered  herself  unpopular  in 
two  respects ;  one  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  France, 
and  the  other  by  her  persecution  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. She  was  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine; and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d*Oy- 
sel  the  French  ambassador,  whom  they  recommended  to 
her  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister.  Several  high  of- 
VoL.XVIIL  PartlL  ''w 
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fices  were  filled  with  Frepchmen,  which  excitied  in  the  Scotland, 
highest  degree  the  resentment  of  the  Scottish  nobility;*  ■  v  ■' 
and  the  commonalty  were  instantly  prejudiced  against 
her  by  the  partiality  which  she  showed  to  the  Papists. 
At  first,  however,  she  enacted  many  salutary  laws ; 
and  while  she  made  a  progress  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  hold  justiciary  courts,  she 
endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the  west- 
em  counties  and  isles ;  first  by  means  of  the  earl  of 

■  Huntly,  and  afterwards  of  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  A- 
thole,  to  whom  she  granted  commissions  for  this  pur-      554  ♦ 
pose  with  effectual  powers.     In  another  improvement,  Aitcmptt 
which  the  queen-regent  attempted  by  the  advice  of  her'"  Yi^h** 
French  council,  she  found  herself  opposed  by  her  own^j^^^y^^ 
people.    It  was  proposed  that  the  possessions  of  every  army, 
proprietor  of  land  in  the  kingdom  should  be  valued 
and  entered  in  registers ;  and  that  a  proportional  pay- 
ment should  be  made  by  each.    The  application  of  this 
fund  was  to  maintain  a  regular  and  standing  body  of 
troops.     This  guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at 
all  times  in  readiness  to  march  against  an  enemy,  would 
protect  effectually  tlie  frontiers ;  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  necessity  for  the  nobles  to  be  continu- 
ally in  motion  on  every  rumour  of  hostility  or  incur- 
sion from  English  invaders.     No  art,  however,  or  ar- 
gument, could  recommend  these  measures.    A  perpe- 
tual tax  and  a  standing  army  were  conceived  to  be  the 

,  genuine  characteristics  of  despotism.  All  ranks  of  men 
considered  themselves  insulted  and  abused ;  and  300 
tenants  of  the  crown  assembling  at  Edinburgh,  and 

*  giving  way  to  their  indignation,  sent  their  remonstran- 
ces to  the  queen -regent  in  such  strong  and  expressive 
language,  as  induced  her  to  abandon  the  scheme.  Yet 
still  the  attempt  which  she  had  made  left  an  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  suspected  her 
to  be  a  secret  enemy  to  their  government  and  liberties ; 
and  they  were  convinced  that  the  king  of  France  waa 
engaging  her  in  refinements  and  artifices,  that  he  might 
reduce  Scotland  to  a  province  of  France.  S55 

While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  rights  was  spread- John  Knox 
ing  itself  among  the  people,  the  Protestants  were  rising  *"*^<>""8^ 
daily  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  hopes.  John  Knox,  (p)gjf  "  °'™* 
whose  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  and 
whose  talents  had  improved  by  exercise,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progress  through  Scotland.  The  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  censure.  He  treated  the  mass,  in 
particular,  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  represent- 
ing it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  protection. 
They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houses,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  af^er  the 
reformed  method.  Reliirious  societies  and  assemblies 
were  publicly  held,  in  defiance  of  the  Papists;  and  ce- 
lebrated preachers  were  courted  with  assiduity  and  bribes 
to  reside  and  officiate  in  particular  districts  and  towns. 
The  clergy  cited  Knox  to  appear  before  them  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  th'^  church  of  the  Black-friars.  On  the  ap- 
pointed d.iy  he  presented  himself,  with  a  numerous  at- 
tendance of  gentleman,  who  were  determined  to  exert 
f     4  S  themselves 


(p)  WTien  he  was  sent  to  France  (says  Dr  Stuart)  with  the  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  was 
confined  to  the  galleys  ;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter  end  of  tlie  year  1549.  f  ^  ^^  ^^^  I  ^ 
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ScotlMid.  tbemMlves  in  his  behalf.  Thepriesthood  did  not  choose 

*      V      ■'  to  proceed  in  hia  prosecution ;  and  Knox,  encourag* 

ed  by  this  symptom  of  their  fear,  took  the  resolution 

to  explain  and  inculcate  his  doctrines  repeatedly  and 

openly  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.     In  1556,  the  earl 

556  of  dencairn  allured  the  earl  Marischal  to  hear  the  ex- 
WritM  an  hortations  of  this  celebrated  preacher ;  and  they  were 
^^^^^     so  much  affected  with  his  reasonings  and  rhetoric,  thai 
«be  queen-  ^^^J  requested  him  to  address  the  queen-regent  upon 
legent       the  sublect  of  the  reformation  of  religion.   In  compli* 
Aa  ISS6.  ance  with  this  request,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  dis- 
agreeable terms ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  delivered 
it  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  some  ad- 
vantage might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  fur  the  re- 
formed.    But  the  queen-regent  was  no  less  offended 
with  the  freedom  of  the  nobleman  than  of  the  preacher ; 
and,  after  perusing  the  paper,  she  gave  it  to  James 
Beaton  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  an  expression  of 

557  disdain,  **  Here,  my  lord,  is  a  pasquil.  " 

Goes  to  Amidst  these  occupations,  John  Knox  received  an 

^d-*h*'     invitation  to  take  the  charge  of  the  English  congre- 

^effigy.™* 6^'*°"  at  Geneva  ;  which  he  accepted.     The  clergy 

called  on  him  in  his  absence,  to  appear  before  them, 

condemned  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered 

558  him  to  be  burned  in  effigy. 

IVogress  of     This  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
J^r^*^'   least  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  reformation.    Deser- 
'"**'""       tions  were  made  trom  Popery  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage ;  and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  se- 
cular and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new 
principles,  and  to  atone  for  their  past  mistakes  by  the 
most  bitter  railleries  asainst  the  corruptions  and  the 
folly  of  the  Romish  faith.   The  priests  were  treated  in 
all  places  with  ridicule  and  contempt.    The  images, 
crucifixes,  and  relics,  which  served  to  rouse  the  decay- 
ing fervours  of  superstition,  were  taken  from  the  chur- 
ches, and  trampled  under  foot.    The  bisbopa  implored 
the  assistance  of  thequeen-regent.  Citations  were  given 
to  the  preachers  to  appear  in  their  defence.    They 
obeyed;  but  with  such  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  was  .permitted  to  apologize  for  her 
conduct.    James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  pressing  for- 
ward from  the  crowd,  thus  addressed  her  i  ^^  We  vow 
to  God,  that  the  devices  of  the  prelates  shall  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution.    We  are  oppressed  to  maintain 
them  in  their  idleness.    They  seek  to  undo  and  murder 
our  preachers  and  us;  and  we  are  determined  to  submit 
no  longer  to  this  wickedness.  *'     The  multitude,  ap- 
plauding his  speech,  put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 
A  trusty  messenger  was  despatched  to  Geneva,  in^ 
viting  John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.    But 
in  the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Protestants  be- 
ing apprehensive  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their 
councils,  or  being  deserted  by  persons  upon  whom 
they  had  relied,  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had 
adopted  this  measure  without  a  due  preparation ;  and, 
by  other  despatches,  Knox  was  requested  to  delay  his 
journey  for  some  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  unsteadiness  was  a 
matter  of  serious  affliction;  and  in  the  answer  he  trans- 
mitted to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  severity : 
but  amidst  this  correction  he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purposes,  from  apprehensions  of  danger, 
which,  he  said,  was  to  separate  themselves  from  the  fa- 
vour, of  God;  4pd  to  provoke  his  vengeance.    To  pac* 

a 


ticular  persons  he  wrote  other  addresses ;  an^  to  all  of  SaOial 
them  the  greatest  attention  was  paid.     In  1557,  a  for- ^     '^  -^ 
mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation-.  ^'^ 
of  ihejirst  caoenantf  was  entered  into,  and  all  the  morepQ^^Q,^ 
eminent  persons  who  favoured  the  reformation  were  in- An.  1557. 
vlted  to  subscribe  it.     The  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  sanction  of  their 
names.     All  the  subscribers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  superstitions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promised  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  and 
establish  the  word  of  God.     They  distinguished  the 
reformed,  by  calling  them  the  Congregation  of  Christ; 
and  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  Congregation  of 
Satan f  they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery.  5^ 

After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  subscribed  John  Kno* 
the  first  covenant,  they  addressed  letters  to  John  Koox,fi><!  ^*^ 
urging  in  the  strongest  terras  his  return  to  Scotland  .'sliUJbBA* 
and,  that  their  hopes  of  his  assistance  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed, they  sent  an  address  to  John  Calvin,  the 
celebrated  reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  com- 
mands to  their  in  treaties.     The  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drew's, who  perceived  the  rising  storm,  was  now  in  a 
difficult  situation.     A  powerful  combination  threaten- 
ed ruin  to  the  chmrch  ;  and  he  had  separated  himself 
from  the  politics  of  the  queeD'regent.     The  zeal  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  pointed  out  strong  measures  to 
him ;  and  his  dispositions  were  pacffic.     The  clergy 
were  o£Fended  with  his  remissness  and  neglect  of  duty. 
The  reformers  detested  his  looseness  of  principles, 
and  were  shocked  with  the  dissolute  depravity  of  his 
life  and  conversation.     He  resolved  to  try  the  force 
of  address,  and  did  not  succeed.    He  then  resolved 
to  be  severe,  and  was  still  more  unsuccessful.  ^| 

The  carl  of  Argyle  was  the  most  powerful  of  theiiietnlb- 
reformed  leaders.    To  allure  him  from  his  party,  thefanhop  ^ 
archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  employed  the  agency  of^^  ^f' 
Sur  David  Hamilton.    But  the  kindness  be  affected,  ^^^ 
and  the  advices  he  bestowed,  were  no  compliment  tovata  to»- 
the  understanding  of  this  nobleman ;  and  his  threats^uce  tlie 
were  regarded  with  contempt.    The  reformers,  in.«^^^^ 
stead  of  losing  their  courage,  felt  a  sentiment  of  exul-^  ^ 
tation  and  triumph ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happen- 
ing to  die  about  this  time,  he  not  only  maintained  the 
new  doctrines  in  his  last  moments,  but  intreated  bis 
son  to  seek  for  honour  in  promoting  the  publfc  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  utter  ruin 
of  superstition  and  idolatry. 

.  It  was  determined  by  the  archbishop  and  the  prelates, 
that  this  disappointment  should  be  succeeded  by  the  furi-     g^^ 
ous  persecution  of  Qie  reformed.  Walter  Mill,  a  priest,  Walter 
had  neglected  to  officiate  at  the  altar;  and  having  been  Mill  ae- 
long  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  was  carried  to  St^^"****^  *. 
Andrew's,  committed  to  prison,  and  accused  before  thej|^^^ 
archbishop  and  his  suffragans.    He  was  in  extreme  old 
age  i  and  he  had  struggled  all  his  life  with  poverty. 
He  sunk  not,  however,  under  his  fate.   To  the  articles 
of  his  accusation  he  replied  with  signal  recollection  and 
fortitude.     The  firmness  of  his  mind,  in  the  emaciated 
state  of  his  body,  excited  admiration.     The  insults  of 
his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  served  to  discover  his 
superiority  over  them.    When  the  clergy  declared  him 
a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be  found  to  condema 
him  to  the  fire.    He  was  respited  to  another  day  i,and. 
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IfltaJ.  so  great  sympathy  prevailed  for  his  misfortunes,  that 
V'^'^^it  was  necessary  to  aUure  one  of  the  archbishop's  do- 
mestics to  supply  the  place  of  the  ciyil  power,  and  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation.     When 
brought  to  the  stake,  the  resolution  of  this  sufferer  did 
not  forsake  him.    He  praised  God,  that  he  had  been 
called  to  seal  the  truth  with  his  life ;  and  he  conjured 
the  people,  as  they  would  escape  eternal  death,  not 
to  be  overcome  by  the  errors  and  the  artifices  of  monks 
S3      and  priests,  abbots  and  bishops. 
Ph>-        The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affected  the  reform- 
^  ^^  ers  with  inexpressible  horror.  Measures  for  mutual  de- 
J^^  fence  were  taken.  The  leaders  of  the  reformation,  dis- 
persing their  emissaries  to  every  quarter,  encouraged 
the  vehemence  of  the  multitude.     The  covenant  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  religion  extended  far  and  wide. 
The  point  of  the  sword,  not  the  calm  exertions  of  in- 
quiry, was  to  decide  the  disputes  of  theology. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprised 
of  the  ardent  seal  of  the  people,  and  considered  the 
great  number  of  subscriptions  which  had  been  collected 
^4  in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  they  assembled 
>ii  to  deliberate  concerning  the  step6  to  be  pursued.  It 
was  resolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
supplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  should 
be  presented  to  the  queen-regent ;  which,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  should  require 
her  to  bestow  upon  them  her  support  and  assistance,  and 
urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  schedule,  containing  parti- 
>eular  demands,  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  presented 
to  her  scrutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manifesto 
and  articles  of  reformation ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commission,  they  consulted  the  respect  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themselves.  His 
character  was  in  the  highest  estimation.  His  services 
to  his  country  were  numerous ;  his  integrity  and  ho- 
nour were  above  all  suspicion ;  and  his  age  and  experi- 
ence gave  him  authority  and  reverence. 

Tlie  petition  or  supplication  of  the  Protestants  was 
expressed  in  strong  but  respectful  terms.  They  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  provoked 
by  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abstained  from  assembling  themselves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  Banishment,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  and  deaUi  in  its  most  cruel  shape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  afflicted ;  and 
they  were  still  exposed  to  these  dteadful  cahunities. 
Compelled  by  their  sufferings,  they  presumed  to  ask  a 
remedy  against  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  estate 
ecclesiastical.  They  had  usurped  an  unlimited  domina- 
tion over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command- 
ed, though  without  any  sanction  from  the  word  of  God, 
must  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  though 
from  their  own  authority  only,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid. 
All  arguments  and  remonstrances  were  equally  fruitless 
and  vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  sword,  were 
the  weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindi- 
cated her  mandates.  By  these,  of  late  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  consciences.  For 
conceiving  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  established  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  them,  otto  have  concurred  with  them 


in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.     They  ScotlancL 
now  take  tlie  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.     They '       w  ■"■* 
break  a  silence  which  may  be  misinterpreted  into  a  jus- 
tification of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.     And  dis- 
daining all  farther  dissimulation  in  matters  which  con-   ' 
cem  the  glory  of  Grod,  their  present  happiness,  and 
their  future  salvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
purity  of  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  restored,  and 
that  the  government  shall  be  so  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  security  in  their  persons,  tlieir  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

With  this  petition  or  supplication  of  the  ProtestantSt 
Sir  James  Sandilands  presented  their  schedule  of  de- 
mands, or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  in  the  spirit  of  their  supplication,  and  of 
the  following  tenor.  ^^ 

I.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  the  reformed  to  peruse  the  Articles  o^ 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  to  employ  ^Isothe  refor- 
their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private,  "^^^^n* 

II.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  any  person  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  difficult  pas* 
sages  in  the  Scriptures. 

III.  The  election  of  ministers  shall  take  place  ac-  . 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  those 
who  elect  shall  enquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  persons  whom  they  admit  to  the  cle- 
rical office. 

IV.  The  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  shall  be  cele- 
brated in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  its  institution  and 
nature  may  be  the  more  generally  understood. 

V.  The  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  shall 
likewise  be  administered  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  ia 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap- 
tism, a  becoming  respect  shall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in- 
stitution of  Christ  Jesus. 

1.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bishops 
and  estate  ecclesiastical  shall  be  reformed ;  and  if  they 
discharge  not  the  duties  of  iT\xe  and  faithful  pastors, 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  desist  from  their  ministry 
ana  functions.  g^ 

The  queen-regent  now  found  it  necessanr  to  flatter  The  ProtesS 
the  Protestants.    She  assured  them  by  Sir  James  San-  *»"^  ^ 
diknds,  their  orator  or  commissioner,  that  every  thing  ^^^^^ 
they  could  legally  desire  should  be  granted  to  them  ;r^^nu 
ana  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  mo- 
lestation, employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exercises.    But,  upon  the  pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  she 
request^  that  they  would  hold  no  public  assemblies  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith.    The  Congregation,  for  this  name 
was  now  assumed  by  the  Protestants,  were  transported 
with  these  tender  proofs  of  her  regard;  and  while  they 
sought  to  advance  still  higher  in  her  esteem  by  the  in- 
offensive quietness  of  their  carriage,  they  were  encou- 
raged in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxi- 
ous to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  coundl  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congregation 
scruple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re- 
formation.    The  clergy  received  their  demands  with  a 
storm  of  rage,  which  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility.      567 
Upon  recovering  from  their  passions,  they  offered  to  J***?  ^^ 
submit  the  controversy  between  them  and  the  reformed  ^^ji,*^**' 
to  a  public  disputation.     The  Congregation  did  not  Reformed 
refuse  this  mode  of  trial ;  and  desired,  as  their  onljr^coa-«lcrgv. 
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Scotland,  ditions,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  considered  as  the 
"•**tf"  '  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  those  of 
their  brethren  who  wei^*  in  exile  and  under  persecution 
might  be  permitted  to  assist  them.  These  requests, 
though  highly  reasonable,  were  not  complied  with ; 
and  the  church  would  nliow  of  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  of  recon- 
ciliation were  then  offend  on  the  part  of  the  estate  ec- 
clesiastical. It  held  out  to  the  Protestants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adnjinistering  the  sacraments  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  if  they  uouUl  pay  reverence  to  the  mass, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  saints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.  To  conditions  so  ineffectual 
and  absurd  the  Congregation  did  not  deign  to  return 
any  answer. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  The  parttes 
hi  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  apprehen- 
sions, and  hopes.     An  expectation  of  a  firm  and  open 
assistance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to  the 
reformed;  and,  from  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  lesser  baronage, 
they  expected  the  most  important  services.    They  drew 
568       ^P  ^^^^  eagerness  the  articles  which  they  wished  to  be 
Present      passed  into  a  law ;  and  as  the  spirit  and  sense  of  their 
their  arti-   transactions  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  corapletest  man- 
cles  to  the  ^^^  (y^j^  ^j,g  papers  which  were  framed  by  themselves, 
queen- re-   .^  .^  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  exactness.     Their 
petitions  were  few  and  explicit. 

I.  They  could  not,  in  consequence  of  principles 
which  they  had  embraced  from  a  conviction  of  their 
truth,  participate  in  the  Romish  religion.  It  was  there- 
fore their  desire,  that  all  the  acts  of  parliament,  giv- 
ing authority  to  the  church  to  proceed  against  them  as 
heretics,  should  be  abrogated  ;  or,  at  least,  that  their 
power  should  be  suspended  till  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  should  be  at  li- 
bert  to  profess  what  religion  they  pleased,  without  the 
controul  of  authority.  They  consented  that  all  trans- 
gressors in  matters  of  faith  should  be  carried  before 
the  temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wish  that  the 
clergy  should  have  the  power  of  accusing ;  and  they 
thought  it  conformable  to  justice,  that  a  copy  of  the 
criminal  charge  should  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon 
trial,  and  that  a  competent  time  should  be  allowed  him 
to  defend  himself. 

III.  They  insisted,  that  every  defence  consistent 
with  law  should  be  permitted  to  the  party  accused ; 
and  that  objections  to  witnesses,  founded  in  truth  and 
reason,  should  operate  in  his  favour. 

IV.  They  desired  that  the  party  accused  should  have 
permission  to  interpret  and  explain  his  own  opinions ; 
and  that  his  declaration  should  carry  a  greater  evi- 
dence than  the  deposition  of  any  witness ;  as  no  per- 
$on  ought  to  be  punished  for  religion,  who  is  not  ob- 
stinate in  a  wicked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Protestant  should 
be  condemned  for  heresy,  without  being  convicted  by 
the  word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Congregation  presented  these  articles  to  the 
queen-regent,  expecting  that  she  would  not  only  pro- 
pose them  to  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
Bu^  finding  themselves  disappomtedi  they  began  to. 


doubt  her  sincerity;  and  they  were  sensible  that  tbeir   Scod« 
petitions,  though  they  should  be  carried  in  parliament,  ^— nr- 
could  not  pass  into  a  law  without  her  consent.     They 
therefore  abstained  from  presenting  them  ;  but  as  their 
complaints  and  desires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  solemn  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  inserted  in      569 
the  records  of  the  nation.     In  this  declaration,  after  P*]**** « 
expressing  their  regret  at  having  been  disappointed  in  f^^ 
their  scheme  of  reformation,  they  protested,  that  no  legs, 
blame  should  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  the  word 
of  God ;  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  no  political  pains 
should  be  incurred  by  them,  for  disregarding  statutes 
which  support  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  which 
are  of  human  invention;  and  that,  if  insurrections  and 
tumults  should  disturb  the  realm,  from  the  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  and  if  abuses  should  be  corrected 
by  violence,  all  the  guilt,  disorder,  and  inconvenience 
thence  arising,  instead  of  being  applied  to  them,  should 
be  ascribed  to  those  solely  who  had  refused  a  timely  re- 
dress of  wrongs,  and  who  had  despised  petitions  pre- 
sented with  the  humility  of  faithful  subjects,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  a  most  just  and  salutary  reformation. 

The  three  estates  received  this  formidable  protest 
with  attention  and  respect ;  but  the  intention  of  in- 
serting it  in  the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the 
Congregation,  upon  a  formal  promise  from  the  queen- 
regent,  that  all  the  matters  in  controversy  should 
speedily  be  brought  by  her  to  a  fortunate  issue. 

While  the  Protestants  were  thus  making  the  most  vi- 
gorous exertions  in  behalf  of  their  spiritual  Hberties,  the 
queen-regent,  in  order  to  establish  herself  the  more  ef- 
fectually, used  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  France.     In  1557, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  negociate  this  marri- 
age ;  but  while  these  negociations  were  going  on,  the 
court  of  France  acted  in  the  most  perfidious  manner.     ^ 
At  the  age  of  15,  after  solemnly  ratifying  the  indepen-  F«fi*« 
dence  of  Scotland,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  ?°^^ 
the  bouse  of  Hamilton,  Queen  Mary  was  influenced  by  \tixe. 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  sign 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  instruments.  By 
the  first  she  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,  in  default  of  children  of 
her  own  body.     By  the  second  she  assigned  him,  if  she 
should  die  without  children,  the  possession  of  Scotland, 
till  he  should  receive  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  or 
be  amply  recompensed  for  the  sums  expended  by  him 
in  the  education  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  France. 
By  the  third  she  confirmed  both  these  grants  in  an  ex« 
press  declaration,  that  they  contained  the  pure  and  ge- 
nuine sentiments  of  her  mind ;  and  that  any  papers 
which  might  be  obtained,  either  before  or  afler  her 
marriage,  by  means  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  should    f ' 
be  invalid,  and  of  no  force  or  efiicacy.     On  tiie  24tii^^^ 
of  April,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  ;  and  the  dau-^if 
phin,  Francis,  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  kinf  ^ojc*^^ 
of  Scotland.     The  French  court  demanded  for  him  the«J>^^ 
crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  belonging  to  Scot-^ 
land  ;  but  the  conunissioners  had  no  power  to  comply 
with  this  demand.     It  was  then  desired,  that  when 
they  returned  home,  they  should  use  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crowo  roatrimoBial  of  Scotland  for  the 
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dauphin.  This  ako  was  refused :  the  court  of  France 
was  disgusted  ;  and  four  of  the  commissioners  died,  it 
was  supposed  of  poison,  given  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.  This  subject,  however,  was  pressed  on  the 
return  of  the  surviving  commissioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himself,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen- 
regent.  The  Protestants  also  joined  their  interest,  hop- 
ing by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party ;  so  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
at  length  passed,  by  which  the  crown  matrimonial  was 
given  to  the  dauphin  during  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Mary  ;  but  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or 
to  the  order  of  succession.  With  so  many  restraints, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  the  advantages  which  could  accrue 
from  this  gif^  so  earnestly  sought  after  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  usurpations  of  France  in  consequence 
of  it,  would  have  been  productive  of  many  disturb- 
ances;  but  these  were  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Francis  in  December  1560. 

Before  this  event  took  place,  however,  Scotland  was, 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in  confusion  on 
another  account.  After  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of 
England,  and  daughter  to  Henry  VIII,  the  princes  of 
Guise  insisted  on  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 
the  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, whom  they  looked  on  as  illegitimate.  This 
claim  was  supported  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre- 
vailed with  tlie  queen  of  Scots  to  assume  the  title 
of  queen  of  England,  and  to  stamp  money  under  that 
character.  The  arms  of  England  were  quartered 
with  those  of  France  and  Scotland ;  and  employed 
as  ornaments  for  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary 
and  the  dauphin.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Ma- 
ry ;  and  to  this,  in  some  measure,  is  te  be  ascribed 
the  inveteracy  with  which  the  former  persecuted  the 
unhappy  queen  of  Scotland,  whenever  she  had  it  in 
her  power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  still  more  imprudently  quarrelled  with 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eliza- 
beth professed  the  Protestant  religion,  it  was  easily 
foreseen,  that  the  Congregation,  or  body  of  the  reform- 
ed in  Scotland,  would  never  consent  to  act  against  her 
in  favour  of  a  popish  power ;  and  as  they  could  not 
be  gained,  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  them  at  once, 
by  putting  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  queen- re- 
gent gave  intimation  of  her  design  to  re-establish  Pop- 
ery, by  proclaiming  a  solemn  observance  of  Easter,  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  according  to  the  Romish  commu- 
nion, herself,  and  commanding  all  her  household  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  same  manner.  She  next  expressed  her- 
self in  a  contemptuous  manner  against  the  reformed,  af- 
firmed that  they  had  insulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  of  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  lustre. 
The  preachers  of  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirling,  to  answer  the  charges  which  might 
be  brought  against  tliem.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  deput- 
ed to  admonish  her  not  to  persecute  the  preachers,  un- 
less they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous 
doctrines,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
queen-regent  in  a  passion  told  them,  that  the  preachers 
should  all  be  banished  from  Scotlandi  though  their  doc- 
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t rines  might  be  as  sound  as  those  of  St  Paul.  The  de-  ScoUanA 
puties  urged  her  former  kind  behaviour  and  promises  ;  »  ^ 
but  the  queen-regent  answered,  that  **  the  promise»  of 
princes  ought  not  to  be  exacted  with  rigour,  and  tliat 
they  were  only  binding  when  subservient  to  their  con- 
veniency  and  pleasure.  "  To  this  they  replied,  that  in 
such  a  case  they  could  not  look  on  her  as  their  sove- 
reign, and  must  renounce  their  allegiance  as  subjects.      577 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  queen- regent  receiv-  Proceed- 
ed the  news  that  the  reformation  was  established  in»ng«*g»»n«t 
Perth.     Lord   Ruthven  the  provost  of  the  city  ^as^^^^j^"***^ 
summoned  to  answer  for  this  innovation ;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men.     The  provost  of  Dundee,  being  or- 
dered to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paul 
Meihven,  sent  him  intelligence  of  the  order,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  safety.     The  proclamation  for 
observing  Easter  was  everywhere  despised  and  neglect- 
ed, and  people  exclaimed  against  the  mass  as  an  idol. 
New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to      57s 
the  preacherg  to  appear  at  Stirling.     They  obeyed  the  They  bo- 
summons  ;  but  attended  by  such  multitudes,  that  ^^«*^."?^f^ 
queen-regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were™;^^]^ 
without  arms,  intreated  Mr  Erskine  of  Dun,  whom  ben. 
they  had  sent  before  as  a  depury,  te  stop  their  march  ; 
assuring  him  that  all  proceedings  against  the  preachers 
should  be  stopped.     In  consequence  of  this,  the  mul- 
titude dispersed ;  yet,  when  the  day  came  on  which 
the  preachers  should  have  appeared,  the  queen- regent, 
with  unparalleled  folly  and  treachery,  caused  them  to 
be  declared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it   criminal  to 
afford  them  any  subsistence. 

Mr  Erskine,  exasperated  by  this  shameful  conduct, 
hastened  to  the  Congregation,  apologized  for  his  con- 
duct, and  urged  them  to  procet  d  to  the  last  extremi-      5^^^ 
ties.     At  this  critical  period  John  Knox  returned  from  John  knew. 
Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth.     Thc^^eturns  to 
great  provocations  which  the  Protestants  had  already  ^^^°*'* 
received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, were  now  productive  of  the  greatest  disorders. 
Images  were  destroyed,  monasteries  pulled  duwn,  and 
their  wealth  either  seized  by  the  mob  or  given  to  the 
poor.     The  example  of  Perth  was  followed  by  Cupar 
in  Fife :  and  similar  insurrections  being  apprehended 
in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to  punish  ^ 

the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
With  this  view  she  collected  an  army  :  but  being  op- 
posed with  a  formidable  power  by  the  Protestants,  she      530. 
thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement.     The  Pro-  Second  00- 
testants,  however,  dreaded  her  insincerity  ;  and  there-  tenant. 
fore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  stand  by  and  defend  ^J^^^^ 
each  other.     Their  fears  were  not  groundless.     The  queen-re- 
queen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  genu 
made,  and. began  to  treat  the  Protestants  with  severity. 
The  earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  take  the  title  of  Lord  James 
Stuart f  now  openly  headed  the  Protestant  party,  and 
prepared  to  collect  their  whole  strength.     The  queen- 
regent  opposed  them  with  what  forces  she  had,  and 
which  indeed  chiefly  consisted  of  her  French  auxiliaries; 
but,  being  again  afraid  of  coming  to  an  eugagement, 
she  consented  to  a  truce  until  commi8sioner^  ^iu)uid  be 
sent  to  treat  with  the  lords  for  an  effectual  peace.     No 
commissioners,  however,  were  sent  on  her  part ;  ami  the 
nobles,  proToked  at  such  complicated  and  unc»  using 

f  ^^  treachery. 
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Scotland,  treaqher^s  resolved  to  push  matters  to  the  utmost  extre- 
'  mity.     The  first  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the  taking 

p  ^  1^^  of  the  towD  of  Perth,  where  the  queen-regent  had  placed 
en  by  the*  ^  French  garrison.     The  multitude,  elated  with  this 
Frotes-      achievement,  destroyed  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Scone, 
i^^^  .       in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders,  even  of 
John  Knox  himself,  to  save  them.     The  queen*regent, 
apprehensive  that  the  Congregation  would  commit  far- 
ther ravages  to  the  southward,  resolved  to  throw  a  gar- 
rison into  Stirling ;  but  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
James  Stuart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arrived  there 
the  very  day  af^r  the  demolition  of  the  abbey  and 
palace  of  Scone.    The  people,  incapable  of  restraint, 
and  provoked  beyond  measure  by  the  perfidious  be* 
haviour  of  the  Catholic  party,  demolished  all  the  mo- 
nasteries in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  fine 
5SS      abbey  of  Cambuskenneth,  situated  on  the  north  bank 
The  queen*  of  the  Forth.    From  Stirling  they  went  to  Linlithgow, 
re^t  flies  ^^here  they  committed  their  usual  ravages ;  after  which, 
iSidthe*^' they  advanced  to  Edinburgh.     The  queen-regent,  a- 
Protssunto  larmed  at  their  approach,  fled  to  Dunbar ;  and  the 
become      Protestants  took  up  their  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
mastera  of      Having  thus  got  possession  of  the  capital,  the  Con« 
^^""^^gregation  assumed  to  themselves  the  ruling  power  of 
the  Kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
And  seized  the  mint,  with  all  the  instruments  of  coin- 
ing.   The  queen-regent,  unable  to  dispute  the  matter 
in  the  field,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  set 
forth  their  seditious  behaviour,  commanding  them  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  six  hours,  and  enjoming  her 
583      subjects  to  avoid  their  society  under  the  penalties  of 
They  lose  treason.     The  Congregation  having  already  lost  some- 
their  popu-  ^1,^^  ^f  ^j,g|p  popularity  by  their  violent  proceedings, 
faJlYiito'^    were  now  incapable  of  contending  #ith  government, 
aistren.      As  they  had  not  established  themselves  in  any  regular 
body,  or  provided  a  fund  for  their  support,  they  felt 
their  strength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned 
to  their  habitations.    Those  who  remained  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduct ;  and,  in  an 
address  to  the  recent,  to  disclaim  all  treasonaible  inten- 
tions.   Negociations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
534      usual ;  the  queen-regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu- 
A  treaty     nity  of  Collecting  her  forces,  marched  against  the  Con- 
«oDclu(tod.  gregation  on  the  23d  of  July  1559.     The  ProtestanU 
^n.  1559.  ^o^  found  themselves  incapable  of  making  head  against 
their  enemies  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negocia- 
Uon,  by  which  all  di£Ferences  were  for  the  present  ac- 
commodated.    The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the 
town  of  Edinburgh  should  be  open  to  the  queen-do.w* 
ager  and  her  attendants ;  that  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house  and  the  mint  should  be  delivered  up  to  her ; 
that  the  Protestants  should  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
and  abstain  from  molesting  the  Catholics  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.     On  the  aueen's  part,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Protestants  should  have  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops 
should  enter  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen's  sincerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  March  1559,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  II.  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  that 
^^  kingdom,  they  seem  to  have  apprehended  more  danger 
Third  CO-  than  ever.  They  now  entered  into  a  third  covenant ; 
in  which  they  engaged  to  refuse  attendance  to  the 
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queen-dowager,  in  case  of  any  Bsessage  or  letter ;  and  ^Mlt^ 
that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her       »    -^ 
to  any  of  their  number,  it  should  be  communicated 
without  reserve,  and  be  made  a  common  subject  of 
scrutiny  and  deliberation.    It  was  not  long  before  they 
had  occasion  for  all  their  constancy  and  strength.     ^^ 
The  queen-regent  repented  of  the  favourable  terms  The  motf 
she  had  granted  the  reformed ;  and  being  denied  the  broken  bf 
favour  which  she  requested  of  saying  mass  in  the^^^ 
high-church  of  Edinburgh,  she  order^  them  to  be"*"*" 
everywhere  disturbed  in  £e  exercise  of  their  religion.       ^^ 

In  this  imprudent  measure  the  queen-regent  was  con-  Frvice 
firmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and>uppom 
Mary,  promising  a  powerful  army  to  support  her  inte-^  9|^ 
rests.    The  envoy  who  brought  these  despatches  also  ^  ^^* 
carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  natural  brother  to 
the  queen.    The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and 
menaces,  mixed  with  entreaties ;  and,  along  with  them, 
the  envoy  delivered  a  verbal  message,  that  the  king 
his  master  was  resolved  rather  to  expend  all  the  trea- 
sures of  France  than  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebel- 
lious nobles  who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland, 
The  lord  James  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by 
these  menaces.    He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate 
answer,  apologizing  for  the  Protestants,  and  vindi- 
cating tliem  from  the  charge  of  rebellion ;  but  at  the 
same  time  intimating  his  full  resolution  of  continuing 
to  head  the  reformed  as  he  had  already  done.  588 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  soon  followed  Freocb  "»* 
by  1000  French  soldiers,  with  money  and  miliury^j^*^" 
stores ;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  despatched  ^Ur^  tbe 
again  to  France,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  as  manynatioa. 
more  soldiers,  with  four  ships  of  war,  and  100  men-at-  ^^  15^ 
arms.     But  before  he  could  set  out,  La  Brosse,  ano- 
ther French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry ; 
and,  that  the  Congregation  might.be  defeated  not  only 
by  arms  but  in  disputation,  the  same  ship  brought  three 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  show  the  pernicious  tend- 
ency of  the  new  doctrines.    Thus  matters  were  push- 
ed on  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.     The  nation 
was  universally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  French  troops,  to  which  they  saw  no  end.     The 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lip  by  a  proclamation :  but  their  fears  increased  the 
more.    The  Congregation  assembled  at  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  soon  afler 
by  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.     They  next 
deliberated  on  the  measures  to  be  followed  with  the 
queen-regent ;  and  the  result  of  their  consultations  was, 
that  an  expostulatory  letter  should  be  addressed  to  her. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with  her  usual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  neople 
to  arms.    Mutual  man  ifestoes  were  now  published ;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  contest  by  the 
sword*     The  Congregation  having  seized  Broughty     589 
castle,  marched  thence  to  Edinburgh.    The  queen*  The  nei^ 
regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  she^  had  fortified  andj*»*^  **" 
filled  with  French  troops.     Thither  the  nobles  sent^'J^ 
their  last  message  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  design  tOqueeo-n- 
overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.     They  re-  gent 
quested  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  mercena- 
ries to  depart  from  Leith,  and  to  make  that  place  open, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  b^en  dispossessed 
of  their  bouseS|  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 
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in4*  They  declared,  that  her  denial  of  this  request  should  be 
-*^-^  considered  by  them  as  a  proof  of  her  intention  to  re- 
duce the  kingdom  to  slavery ;  in  which  case,  they  were 

0  determined  to  employ  their  utmost  power  to  preserve  its 
re  an  independence.  Two  days  afler  this  message,  the  queen* 
»ur-  regent  sent  to  them  the  lord  Lyon,  whom  she  enjoined 
^'      to  tell  them,  that  she  considered  their  demand  not  only 

as  presumptuous,  but  as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal 
authority  ;  that  it  was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  dicta- 
ted to  by  subjects ;  that  Frendimen  were  not  to  be 
treated  as  foreigners,  being  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges with  Scotsmen ;  and  that  she  would  neither  dis- 
band her  troops,  nor  command  the  town  of  Leith  to 
be  made  open.  The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of 
^the  queen*regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congre- 

1  gation  to  depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  disperse,  under 
ia-  3ie  pain  of  high  treason.  The  Protestants,  irritated  by 
^'^  this  answer,  after  some  deliberation  degraded  the  queen- 
^a  '^S®'^^  >  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  purpose  the  nobility,  barons,  and 
je  lo  burgesses,  all  agreed  in  subscribing  an  edict,  which  was 

sent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  puMished 
in  them. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 
summon  Leith  to  surrender ;  but  meeting  with  defiance 
instead  of  submission,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  town 
by  scalade.  For  this  service  ladders  were  made  in  the 
church  of  St  Giles ;  a  business  which,  interrupting  the 
preachers  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  made  them 
prognosticate  misfortune  and  miscarriage  to  theCon^ 
gregation.  In  the  displeasure  of  the  preachers,  the 
common  people  found  a  source  of  complaint ;  and  the 
emissaries  of  the  queen-dowager  acting  with  indefatiga- 
^  ble  industiY  to  cUvide  her  adversaries,  and  to  spread 
Ke  chagrin  and  dissatisfaction  among  them,  discontent,  ani- 
mosity, and  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  discouraged  many  by  his 
example.  Defection  from  the  Protestants  added 
strength  to  the  queen-dowager.  The  most  secret  delibe« 
rations  of  the  confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her. 
The  soldiery  were  clamorous  for  pay ;  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  procure  money  to  satisfy  their  claims.  At- 
tempts to  sooth  and  appease  them,  discovering  their 
consequence,  engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death 
a  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  U> 
compose  them  to  order :  they  insulted  several  persons 
of  rank  who  discoyered  a  solicitude  to  pacify  them ; 
and  they  even  ventured  to  declare,  that,  for  a  prope» 
reward,  they  were  ready  to  suppress  the  Reformation,, 
and  to  re-establish  the  mass, 
in  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to- 
treasthe  Protestant  soldiers.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
^  the  Congregation  collected  a  considerable  sum  among 
!^  them ;  but  it  was  not  equal  to  the  present  exigency* 
The  avarice  of  many  tauglu  them  to  withhold- what 
they  could  a£Pord^  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generosity.  It  was  res- 
solyed,  that  eacb  nobleman  should  surrender  his  silver- 
plate  to  be  coined.  By  the  address,  however,  of  the 
queen-dowager,  the  offiusers  of  the  mint  were  bribed  to 
conceal,  or  ta  convey  to  a  distance,  the  stamps  and  in- 
strumentB  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  despair  gave  disquiet 
to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their  ruin.  Queeiv 
Elizabeth,  wiUi  whose  ministers  the  confederated  lords 
maintained  acorrespondence  at  this  time,  had  frequently 
Jicomised  them  her  aasistance ;  hut  they  could  not  now. 


wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to  the  comrt  of  Engtsnd.  Scotland. 
In  an  extremity  so  pressing,  they  therefore  applied  for '      ^f   ■  • 
a  sum  of  money  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James 
Croft,  the  governors  of  Berwick ;  and  Cockbum  of 
Ormiston,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  commission,  ob-      5^4 
tained  from  them  a  supply  of  4000  crowns.     Traitors,  English 
however,  in  the  councils  of  the  Congregation,  having  subsidy 
informed  the  queen- dowager  of  his  errand  and  ®*P«^-Semi2ttr 
tion,  the  earl  of  BothweU,  by  her  order,  intercepted  ^^g^i^ 
him  upon  his  return,  discomfited  his  retinue,  and  made 
a  prize  of  the  English  subsidy. 

To  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro« 
jected  upon  Leith,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  were 
planted  against  it.     But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  soldiers  sallied  out  to  give  battle  to      595 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  possessed  themselves  Tlie  Pro- 
of their  cannon,  and  drove  them  back  to  Edinburgh,  tesunts  de-* 
A  report  that  the  victors  had  entered  this  city  with  the^^ 
fugitives,  filled  it  with  disorder  and  dismay.     The  earl 
of  Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  hastened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  harassed  the  French  hi  theip 
retreat.    This  petty  conflict,  while  it  elated  the  queen- 
dowager,  served  to  augment  the  despondence  of  the 
Protestants. 

Vain  of  their  prowess,  the  French  made  a  new  sally 
from  Leith,  with  a  view  to  intercept  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  stores  for  the  Congregation.     The  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  te  retire.     But  pursuing  them 
with  too  much'  precipitation,  a  fresh  body  of  French      gg^ 
troops  made  its  appearance*   It  was  prudent  to  retreat.  The  Pro-^ 
but  difficult.   An  obstinate  resistance  was  made.   Itwastesunta 
the  object  of  the  French  to  cut  off  the  soldiery  of  the  ^8^^*** 
Coi^egation  from  Edinburghi  and  by  these  means  to  ^ 
divi&  the  strength  of  that  station.     The  earl  of  Arraa 
and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occasion  for  all  their, 
address  and  courage.     Though  they  were  able,  how- 
ever, to  effect  their  escape,  their  loss  was  considerable^ 
and  the  victory  was  manifisstly  on- the  side  of  their  ad- 
yersaries.  gg^ 

About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,.MaiUand/ 
secretary  tcthe  queen-dowager,  withdrew  secretly  from  the  queens 
Leith,  and  joined  himself  to  the  confederated  nobles.  ^^'^■8*'^'*  * 
He  had  been  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  of  the  French  ^^^^. 
counsellors,  and  was  exposed  to  danger  from  having  the  Pro* 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed.    His  reception  tetitantsr 
was  cordial,  and  corresponded  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  wisdom  and  experience.     He  was  skilled 
ia  business,  adorned  with  literature,  and  accustomed  to 
reflection*     But  as  yet  it  was  not  known,  that  his  want 
of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his 
talents. 

The  accession  of  this  statesman  to  their  party  could '^ 
not  console  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  un- 
promising aspect  of  their  affairs.     The  two  discomfi- 
tures they  had  received  sunk  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
their  followers.     Those  who  affected  prudence,  retired- 
privately  from  a  cause  which  they  accounted  desperate ;. 
and  the  timorous  fled  with  precipitation.    The  wailinga. 
and  distrust  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy  and  infec- 
tious ;  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and-scorn  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  queen-dowager,  were  augmented  the  more. 
A  distress  not  to  be  comforted  seem^  to  have  invaded, 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  associated  nobles  consented  to. 
abandon  the  capital.    A  little  after  midnight  they  re- 
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tired  from  Edinburgh ;  and  so  greet  was  the  panic 
which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to  Stiritng  without 

They  retire"^^^*"^  ""^  ^"^'• 

from  Eciin-     John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation 
burgh  to     to   Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  and 
Stirling,      courage,  addressed  them  from  the  pulpit.     He  repre- 
John^Kno  ^®"ted  their  misfortunes  as  the  consequences  of  their 
sins  ;  and  entreating  them  to  remember  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  assured  them,  in  the  end,  of  joy,  honour, 
and  victory.     His  popular  eloquence  corresponding  to 
all  their  warmest  wishes,  diffused  satisfaction  and  cheer- 
fulness.    They  passed  from  despair  to  hope.     A  coun- 
cil wa^  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter- 
mined to  solicit,  by  a  formal  embassy,  the  aid  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  were  chosen  to  negociate  this  important  business ; 
and  they  received  the  fullest  instructions  concerning 
the  state  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the  ty- 
rannical designs  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
600      with  France. 
Elizabeth        The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  considered 
determines  ^|jg  case, determined to  assist  the  reformers;  whose  lead- 
ref^aers.^^^^  now  dispersed,  and  went  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  employ  their  activity  there  for  the  common 
cause.     The  queen-dowager,  imagining  that  the  lords 
were  fled,  conceived  great  hopes  of  being  able  at  once 
to  crush  the  reformed.     Her  sanguine  hopes,  however, 
were  soon  checked,  on  receivingcertain  intelligence  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  resolved  to  assist  them.     She  now 
took  the  best  measures  possible,  as  circumstances  then 
gOl       stood;  and  determined  to  crush  her  enemies  before  they 
The  French  could  receive  any  assistance  from  England.  Her  French 
troops         troops  took  the  road  to  Stirling,  and  wasted  in  their 
estates^of    "^^^^^  ^^*  ^^^  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers 
the  reform- of^  the  reformation.     After  renewing  their  depredations 
ers,  at  Stirling,  they  passed  the  bridge  ;  and  proceeding  a- 

long  the  side  of  the  river,  exercised  their  cruelties  and 
oppressions  in  a  district  which  had  -distinguished  itself 
by  an  ardent  zeal  against  popery.  While  the  terror  of 
their  arms  was  thus  dittusing  itself,  they  resolved  to 
seize  on  the  town  and  castle  of  St  Andrews,  which 
they  considered  as  an  important  military  station,  and 
as  a  convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries 
which  they  expected  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  exerted  himself  to  inter- 
rupt their  progress  and  frustrate  their  attempts ;  and 
it  was  his  object  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  force  of 
the  Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  action  of  import- 
and  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  English  army. 
A  small  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  Pct- 
ticur ;  and  they  possessed  themselves  of  Kinghorn.  Tlie 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  horse  and  100  foot,  enter- 
ed Dysart.  With  this  inconsiderable  force  he  propos- 
ed to  act  against  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  admir- 
able skill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  great  courage, 
were  eminently  displayed.  During  20  days  he  pre- 
vented the  march  of  tlie  French  to  St  Andi'ews,  inter- 
cepting their  provisions,  harassing  them  with  skirmish- 
es, and  intimidating  them  by  the  address  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  stratagems. 

Monsieur  d'Oysel,  enraged  and  ashamed  at  being  dis- 
concerted and  opposed  by  a  body  of  men  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himself  with  vigour.  The 
lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.    Dysart  and 
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Wemyss  were  delivered  up  to  the  French  troops  to  be  Scoilni 
pillaged  ;  and  when  d'Oysel  was  in  f\ill  march  to  St— ^v^ 
Andrews,  he  discovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the     ?^ 
frith.     It  was  concluded,  that  the  supplies  ^^P^cted^^i^ 
from  France  were  arrived.     Guns  were  fired  by  his  fleet 
soldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava- 
gance.    But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  vessels  which 
contained  their   provisions,    and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  castle  at  St  Andrews,  an  end  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.     Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  observed  was  the  navy  of  Enghind,  which  had 
come  to  support  the  Congregation.     A  consternation, 
heightened  by  the  giddiness  of  their  preceding  trans- 
ports, invaded  them.    Monsieur  d'Oysel  now  perceived     ^^ 
the  value  and  merit  of  the  service  which  had  been  per- ThcFicndi 
formed  by  the  lord  James  Stuart;  and  thinking^  no  moregf^ni 
of  St  Andrews  and  conquest,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his^^ 
way  to  Leith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercept- 
ed ;  but  he  reached  that  important  station  after  a 
march  of  three  days.  60$ 

A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between  the  lords  Treaty 
of  the  Congregation  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the^f^^!^ 
mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  disappointed  in  her^„^  ^ 
expectations  from  France.    The  violent  administration  Scou  ho- 
of the  house  of  Guise  had  involved  that  nation  in  trou-testants. 
bles  and  distress.     Its  credit  was  greatly  sunk,  and  its 
treasury  nearly  exhausted.  Persecutions,  and  the  spirit  xj,g*^^ 
of  Calvinism,  produced  commotions  and  conspiracies; regent disT 
and  amidst  domestic  and  dangereus  intrigues  and  8trug-fPp«Qic' 
gles,  Scotland  failed  to  engage  that  particular  distinction  ^°  ^"^' 
which  had  been  promised  to  its  aHairs.     It  was  not,f||^'^ 
however,  altogether  neglected.     The  count  de  Mar-rnao. 
tigues  had  arrived  at  Leith  with  1000  foot  and  a  few 
horse,     The  marquise  d'Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it 
with  another  body  of  soldiers ;  but,  afler  losing  several 
ships  in  a  furious  tempest,   was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  haven  whence  he  had  sailed.  ecfj 

In  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune  many  forsook  the  queen-  She  is  cky 
dowager.    It  was  now  understood  that  the  English  army  **"*^  ^^ 
was  on  its  march  to  Scotland.    The  Scottish  lords  who^^ofber 
had  affected  a  neutrality,  meditated  an  union  with' the  subjects. 
Protestants.    The  earl  of  Huntly  gave  a  solemn  assur- 
ance that  he  would  join  them.     Proclamations  were 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling  on  the  subjects 
of  Scotlaiid  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Linlithgow,  to  re- 
establish thtir  ancient  freedom,   and  to  assist  in  the 
utter  expulsion  of  the  French  soldiery. 

The  English  fleet  in  the  mean  time,  under  Winter 
the  vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  destroyed  several  ships, 
had  landed  some  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  discomfit-     ^ 
ed  a  body  of  Frei»ch  niercenaries.     On  being  apprised  The  prio- 
of  these  acts  ofhostility,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  despatch- ^^^^'^  ^ 
ed  the  chevalier  de  Seure  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make '^'^^  ^J 
representations  against  this  breach  of  peace,  and  to  urgep'^^ioi* 
the  recal  of  her  ships.     This  ambassador  affected  like- with  Que* 
wise  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot-  p**^ 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propose  methods  by*"  '^**"' 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  resolutions 
against  the  queen  dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     With  similar  in- 
tentions, John  Monluc  bishop  of  Valence,  a  man  of 
greater  address  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  die 
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^^  house  of  Guise,  vn»  idso  fient  at  tkb  twie  to  the  court 

"^  of  Englmd.    Queeit  Elizahethy  however,  and  her  nii- 

)9      lusters,  were  too  wise  to  be  amused  bj  ortiftee  and 

igUsh  dexterity.    The  lord  Grey  entered  Seoticmd  wkh  an 

snunarmy  of  }2M  hoxse  and  60€a  foot-,  and  the  lord 

°^'     Scroop,  Sir  Jamee  Croft,  Sir  Bewy  Plercy,  aod  Sir 

FVancis  Lake,  conmandied  under  htm.     EJr  »  cruel 

policy,  the  queen-dowager  had  idready  wasted  aH  the 

country  around  the  capital.   But  the  deaolation  whi^ 

she  had  made,  whtliB  it  was  ruinous  to  the  Scottish 

peasants,  aActed  not  the  army  of  EnglMd.   Theleod- 

Cfs  of  the  Congregation  did  not  want  penetration  and 

Ibrceight,  and  had  themsekes  provided  against  this 

diffculty.    The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of 

Argyle,  Glencaim,  and   Menteith,  the  lord  James 

Stuart,  and  the  lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  OchHtree, 

with  a  numerous  and  formidiEibie  force,  joined  the  Eng- 

Ksh  commander  at  P)reston. 

Struck  with  the  sad  condition  of  her  ai&irs,  despair- 
ing of  a  timely  and  proper  succour  from  France,  and 
reminded  by  sickness  of  her  mortality,  the  queen-dow- 
ager retired  from  Leith  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 

0  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  Erddne. 
aecn-  At  the  period  when  she  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
^     the  lord  Erskine  had  received  from  the  three  estates 
^^  the  charge  of  this  important  fortress,  with  the  injunc- 
tion to  hold  it  till  he  should  know  their  farther  orders ; 
and  he  giving  way  to  the  solicitations  of  neitherfaction, 
had  kept  it  with  fiddity.     By  admitting  the  queen^ 
dowager,  he  jrielded  to  sentiments  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty^ 
Only  a  few  of  her  domestics  accompanied  her,  with 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  the  bishop  of  Dun- 

1  held,  and  the  earl  Marischal. 

^  The  confederated  nobles  now  assembled  at  Dalkeith 
f^^^  to  hold  a  council ;  and  conforming  to  those  maxims 
'Igg^  of  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hostili- 
ion.  ties,  had  been  formerly  exerdsed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen-dowager  to  an  amicable  conclusion  of  the 
present  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifestos 
and  messages  in  which  they  had  pressed  her  to  dismiss 
the  FVench  soldiery,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  peoj^e,  and  who  threatened  to  re- 
duce the  kingdom  to  servitude.  The  aversion,  how- 
ever, with  which  she  had  constantly  received  their  suit 
and  prayers,  was  so  great,  that  they  had  given  way  to  a 
strong  necessity,  and  had  intreated  the  assistance  of  the 
queen  of  Igngland  to  expel  these  strangers  by  force  of 
arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  this  princess,  they  were  still  animated  with  a 
becoming  respect  for  the  mother  of  their  sovereign ;  and, 
abhorring  to  stain  the  ground  with  Christian  b1<K»d,  were 
disposed  oncemoreto  solicit  the  dismission  of  these  mer- 
cenaries, with  their  officers.  And  that  no  just  objection 
might  remain  against  the  grant  of  this  last  request,  they 
assured  her,  that  a  safe  passage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of 
England,  should  be  allowed  to  the  French ;  or  that,  if 
they  judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth should  transport  them  to  their  own  country.  If 
these  proposals  should  be  rejected,  they  appealed  and 
protested  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  should  be  un- 
derstood and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha- 
tred, or  wickedness  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles :  but 
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thait  Aej  had  been  compelled  to  lliis  disagreeable  and  ^  Scortaad;^ 
distressni)  remedy,  for  the  preservation  of  tiieir  com-  ' 
monweakh,  their  religion,  their  persons,  their  estates, 
and  their  posterity.  I'hey  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  tiieir  petition,  to.  consider  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  mad  to  think  of  the  rest  and  ouiet  which  were 
necessary  to  relieve  the  afflictions  or  her  daughter's 
kingdom ;  and  th^  besought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wisdom,  humanity, 
and  justice. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
associated  lords,  the  lord  Grey  directed  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  on  the  queen- 
dowager  and  stipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the      ^lo 
English  troops,  on  condition  that  the  French  mercen- She  still  be- 
aries  should  be  immecHately  dismissed  from  her  service,  j^^es  wUh 
and  prohibited  from  residing  in  Scotiand.     Returning '"""""*y* 
no  direct  answer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  she 
desired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  resolution  which 
it  became  her  to  adopt.     This  equivocal  behaviour 
corresponded  with  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which  had 
untfbrmly  distinguished  the  queen-dowager ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  her  engagements  with  France  did  not 
permit  her  to  be  open  and  explicit.  eiS 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.     -^  T*2Z!J**^'^ 
body  of  the  French,  posted  on  a  rising  ground  called  JjJpJ^^ 
Ham^hill^  disputed  their  progress.    During  five  hours  tant  aUicH 
the  conflict  was  maintainea  with  obstinate  valour.     At 
length  the  Scottish  horsemen  charged  the  French  with 
a  fury  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.    They  fled  to 
Leith  with  precipitation ;  and  might  have  been  cut  off 
from  it  altogether,  if  the  English  cavalry  had  exerted 
themselves.    Three  hundred  of  the  French  soldiers 
perished  in  this  action,  and  a  few  combatants  only  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  Congregation.  ^14 

Leith  was  invested.     The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  who  U7 
English  and  Scottish  nobility  were  planted  at  Restal-«e^«^ 
rig,  and  around  it.     Trenches  were  cast;  and  the  ord- 1^^^ 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  armies,  a 
mount  was  raised,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were 
erected.     A  continued  fire  from  these,  against  St  An- 
thony's tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  ma- 
naged with  skill,  the  walls  of  this  f^ric  were  shaken^ 
and  the  French  found  it  necessary  to  dismount  their 
artillery. — Negligent  from  security,  and  apprehensive 
of  no  attack,  the  English  and  Scottish  officers  occu- 
pied themselves  in  amusements,  and  permitted  a  re- 
laxation of  military  discipline.    The  French,  informed      ^25 
of  this  supineness  and  levity,  made  a  sally  from  Leith.  A  ptny  of 
While  some  of  the  captains  were  diverting  themselves  them  cut 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  soldiery  were  engaged  at  dice^^ 
and  cards,  they  entered  the  trenches  unobserved,  and, 
improving  their  advantage,  put  600  men  to  the  sword. 
After  this  slaughter,  the  Protestants  were  more  atten- 
tive to  their  affairs. — Mounts  were  built  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  these  being  fortified  with  ordnance,  served 
as  places  of  retreat  and  defence  in  the  event  of  sudden 
incursions ;  and  thus  they  continued  the  blockade  in  . 
a  more  efiectual  manner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D'Elbeuf,  promised  so 
ofien  to  the  queen- regent,  was  in  vain  expected  by  her; 
but  she  received,  at  this  time,  supplies  in  money  and  mi- 
litary stores ;  and  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  though 
defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  mmisters, 
had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  once  more  theju'ts  of    ^ 
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delay  and  negociation.  Conferences  were  held  by  him 
with  the  queen- dowager,  with  the  English  command- 
ers^ and  with  the  confederated  nobles ;  but  no  con- 
tract or  agreement  could  be  concluded.  His  creden- 
tials extended  neither  to  the  demolition  of  Leith,  nor 
to  the  recal  of  the  French  mercenaries:  and  though 
)ie  obtained  powers  from  his  court  to  consent  to  the 
former  of  tliesc  measures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with 
conditions  which  were  disgraceful  to  the  Congrega- 
tion ;  who,  in  the  present  prosperous  state  of  their  af- 
fairs, were  not  disposed  to  give  up  any  of  the  objects 
for  which  they  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  they  now  looked  forward  with  a 
settled  hope  and  expectation. 

Though  the  grave  and  measured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  stubborn  sense  of 
the  Congregation,  yet  as  he  affected  to  give  them  ad- 
monitions and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  insult 
them  with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  a 
high  indignation  against  him.  Under  this  impulse, 
imd  that,  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  their  affairs,  they 
might  exhibit  the  determined  firmness  of  their  resolu- 
tions, and  bind  to  tliem  by  an  indissoluble  tie  the  earl 
of  Huntly  and  the  other  persons  who  had  joined  tliem 
in  consequence  of  the  English  alliance,  they  thought 
of  the  assurance  and  stability  of  a  new  league  and  co- 
tenant,  more  solemn,  expressive,  and  resolute,  than 
any  which  they  had  yet  entered  into  and  subscribed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  persons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  association,  bound  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  society,  and  as 
individuals,  to  advance  the  reformation  of  religion,  and 
to  procure,  by  all  possible  means,  the  true  preaching  of 
the  gocpcl,  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  other  ordinances  in  connexion  with  it. 
Deeply  affected,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  misconduct 
of  the  French  statesmen,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
high  offices ;  with  the  oppressions  of  the  French  mer-» 
ccnaries,  whom  the  queen- dowager  kept  up  and  main<» 
tained  undtr  the  colour  of  authority ;  with  the  tyranny 
of  their  officers ;  and  with  the  manifest  danger  of  con- 
quest to  which  the  country  was  exposed,  by  different 
iortiMcations  on  the  sea-coast,  and  by  other  dangerous 
innovations ;  they  promised  and  engaged,  collectively 
^nd  individually,  to  join  with  the  queen  of  England's 
Qrmy,  and  to  concur  in  an  honest,  plain,  and  unreserv- 
ed resolution  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  the  realm, 
(IS  oppressors  of  public  liberty;  that;  by  recovering  the 
ancient  rights,  privileges,  and  freedom  of  their  nation, 
they  might  live  for  tlie  future  under  the  due  obedience 
of  their  king  and  queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cus- 
tom^  of  the  coimtry,  and  by  officers  and  statesmen  born 
and  educated  among  themselves.  It  was  likewise  con- 
tracted and  agreed  by  the  subscribers  to  this  bond  and 
covenant,  that  no  private  intelligence  by  writing  or 
message,  or  communication  of  any  kind,  should  be 
kept  up  with  their  adversaries ;  and  that  all  persons 
who  resisted  the  godly  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
united,  should  be  regarded  as  their  enemies,  and  re? 
duced  to  subjection. 

When  the  strong  and  fervid  sentiment  and  expression 
of  this  new  association  were  communicated  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  she  abandoned  herself  to  sorrow.  Her  mind, 
inclined  to  despondence  by  the  increase  of  her  malady, 


felt  the  more  intensely  the  cruel  distractions  and  dis-  ScaOaU, 
quiets  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by  the  '■■    v   -^ 
ambition  of  France,  her  own  dotting  affection  for  the 
princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognostications  of 
flatterers  and  courtiers.     In  the  agony  of  passion,  she 
besought  the  malediction  and  curse  of  God  to  alight    ' 
upon  all  those  who  had  counselled  her  to  persecute 
the  preachers^  and  to  refuse  the  petitions  of  the  most 
honourable  portion  of  her  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  siege  of  Leith  was  prosecuted. 
But  the  strength  of  the  garrison  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  soldiers,  the  operatioosof  the  besiegers  were 
slow  and  languid.     An  accidental  fire  in  the  towi^ 
which  destroyed  many  houses  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing their  artillery  with  some  advantage ;  and,  a  few     ^^^ 
days  after,  they  made  a  general  assault.    But  the  seal-  The  ho. 
ing- ladders  which  were  applied  to  the  walls  being  toot«*«Bts 
short,  and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  over™*^° 
to  the  queen-dowager,  having  acted  a  treacherous  part, " "|^!^ 
the  attempt  failed  of  success,  and  1000  men  were  de-oa  i^ith. 
stroyed.     The  combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lose 
their  resolution  or  their  hopes.   The  English  and  Scots 
animated  the  constancy  of  each  other ;  and  in  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  which  was  now 
made,  a  new  source  of  cordiality  opened  itself.     Let- 
ters had  also  come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promis- 
ing a  powerful  reinforcement,  giving  the  expectation 
of  his  taking  on  himself  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  cindering  his  pavilion  feo  be  erected  in  the  camp. 
Leith  began  to  feel  the  misery  of  famine,  and  the 
French  gave  themselves  up  to  despair.     The  besiegers     gr^ 
abounded  in  every  thing ;  and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  a  mn- 
the  expected  reinforcement  from  England,  gave  them  forcemeni 
the  most  decisive  superiority  over  their  adversaries,  ^"^"^n 
Frequent  sallies  were  made  by  the  garrison,  and  they  ^^^ 
were  always  unsuccessful.     Discouraged  by  defeats, 
depressed  with  the  want  of  provisions,  and  languishing 
under  the  negligence  of  France,  they  were  ready  to 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  Congregation.  ^o\ 

Amidst  this  distress  the  queen-dowager,  wasted  with  Di^th  of 
a  lingering  distemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  the  the  qucen- 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  deaths  she 7^*^"'/(^ 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  James  ^j^^^  i^^ 
Stuart,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Maris« 
chal,  to  bid  them  a  last  adieu.  She  expressed  to  them 
her  sorrow  for  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earnest  suit,  that  they  would  consult  their  comtitu- 
tional  liberties,  by  dismissing  the  French  and  English 
from  their  country;  and  that  they  would  preserve  a  du- 
tiful obedience  to  the  queen  their  sovereign.  She  pro- 
fessed an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  all  the  injuries  \diicli 
had  been  done  to  her ;  and  entreated  tlieir  pardon  for 
the  offences  she  had  committed  against  them.  In  to- 
ken of  her  kindness  and  charity,  she  then  embraced 
them  by  turns;  and,  while  the  tear  started  in  her  eye, 
presented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  smiling  aspect.  After 
this  interview,  the  short  portion  of  life  which  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion;  and  that  she  might  al- 
lure the  Congregation  to  be  compassionate  to  her  Popish 
subjects  and  her  French  adherents,  slie  flattered  them, 
by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  tlie  most  popular  of 
their  preachers,  to  assist  and  comfort  her  by  his  exhor- 
tations and  prayers.    He  made  long  discourses  to  her 
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nd-  about  llie  hbmnit/atlons  of  the  mass  :  But  she  appears 
■"^  to  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church; 
and  her  body  being  transported  to  France,  was  depo- 
sited in  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  at  Rheims,  in 
Champaj:ne,  where  her  sister  Renee  was  an  abbess. 

The  death  of  the  queen-dowftger,  at  a  period  so  cri- 
tical, broke  altogether  the  spirit  of  the  French  troops. 
»ub-  They  were  blocked  up  so  completely,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  supplies  to  reach  them  either  by  sea 
or  land ;  and  France  had  delayed  so  long  to  fulfil  its 
magnificent  promises,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  take  any  steps  towards  their  accomplishment.  Its 
internal  distress  and  disquiets  were  multiplying.  The 
nobility,  impoverished  by  wars,  were  courting  the  re- 
wards of  service,  and  struggling  in  hostility.  The 
clergy  were  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  vindictive.  The 
populace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered  their 
fiwords  to  the  factious.  Francis  II.  the  husband  of 
Mary,  was  without  dignity  or  understanding.  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and  false- 
hood. Insurrections  were  dreaded  in  every  province. 
The  house  of  Guise  was  encompassed  with  difficulties, 
and  trembling  with  apprehensions,  so  that  they  could 
not  think  of  persisting  in  their  views  of  distant  con- 
quests. It  was  necessary  that  they  should  abandon  for 
a  time  all  the  proud  projects  they  had  formed  for  the 
extension  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was  chiefly  in 
the  exemption  from  foreign  wars  that  they  could  hope 
to  support  their  own  greatness,  and  apply  a  remedy  to 
3  the  domestic  disturbances  of  France. 
is  It  appeared  to  Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 

^^'y  not  treat  in  a  direct  method  with  the  Congregation, 
d^  whom  they  affected  to  consider  as  rebellious  subjects, 
iih    without  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.     In  nego- 
etli.  ciating  a  peace,  therefore,  they  addressed  themselves 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.   It  was  by  ber  offices  and  interfe- 
rence that  they  projected  a  reconciliation  with  the  con- 
federated lords,  and  that  they  sought  to  extinguish  the 
animosities  which,  with  so  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottish  nation.     They  granted  their  commission 
to  John  Monluc  bishop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pelleve 
bishop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Brosse,  Henry  dentin 
sieur  d'Oysel,  and  Charles  de  la  Rochefaucault  sieur  de 
Randan ;  authorizing  them  in  a  body,  or  by  two  of  their 
number,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  queen  of 
England.     The  English  commissioners  were  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil  principal  secretary  of  state,  Nicholas  Wot- 
ton  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew  ;  and  the  powers 
of  treaty  were  to  be  exercised  by  them  all  in  conjunc- 
,4      tion,  or  by  four,  three,  or  two  of  them, 
iscan     The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered 
inity-only  to  treat  with  England,  were  yet,  by  a  separate 
^'^^T  commission,  entrusted  to  assure  the  Congregation,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into 
favour,  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience ; 
and  to  abstain  for  ever  from  all  inquiry  into  their  con- 
duct.    They  had  full  authority,  at  the  same  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
missioners of  Elizabeth,  the  complaints  of  the  Congre- 
gation, and  to  grant,  with  their  consent,  the  relief  which 
.  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  proper  and  salutary. 
The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  choosing  for 


their  representatives  the  lord  Jarnc*  Stuart,  the  lord  ScoiUnd. 
Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  expressed  their  "— vr— ' 
willingness  to  concur  in  reasonable  measures  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  public  tranquillity.  By  the  mode 
of  a  formal  petition,  they  enumerated  their  grievances, 
laid  claim  to  redress,  and  besought  an  uniform  protec-      635 
tion  to  their  constitution  and  laws.     To  this  petition  And  at  last 
the  intercession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  effected  the  friend-  ^^q^,*^ 
ly  attention  of  Francis  and  Mary  ;  and  on  a  foundation 
concerted  with  so  much  propriety,  "Monluc  and  Ran- 
dan, Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  acting  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  England,  drew  up  and  authenticated  the 
celebrated  deed  of  relief  and  concession  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  the  spirit,  perseverance  and  magnani- 
mity of  the  Scottish  nation.  62« 

By  this  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary  stipulated  a"^  ^Jjj^trettt 
consented,  that  no  French  soldiers  and  no  foreign  troops  ^juj  the 
should  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland  without  the  coun-  Protes- 
sel  and  advice  of  the  three  estates.  They  concurred  in  ******* 
opinion,  that  the  French  mercenaries  should  be  sent  back 
to  France,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  Leith  should  be 
demolished.  They  agreed  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  visit  Dunbar,  and  to  point  out  the  works 
there  which  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  build  no  new  fortress  or  place  of  strength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentary  sanction.  They  consented  to  extinguish 
all  debts  which  had  been  contracted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  French  and  Scotch  soldiery  in  their  service. 
They  appointed  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  hold  a  par- 
liament for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  state ;  and  they 
obliged  themselves  to  consider  the  acts  of  this  assembly 
as  valid  and  effectual  in  every  respect.  They  confirmed 
the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  which  prohibited  the 
princes  of  Scotland  from  making  peace  and  war  with- 
out the  advice  of  tlie  three  estates.  It  was  agreed  by 
them,  that  the  three  estates,  in  concurrence  with  the 
queen,  should  elect  a  council  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  during  her  majesty's  absence.  They  bccarr.e 
bound  to  employ  the  natives  of  Scotland  in  tlje  ma- 
nagement of  justice  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  of- 
fices of  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  seals,  treasurer,  comp- 
troller, and  in  other  stations  of. a  similar  nature;  and  to 
abstain  from  the  promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of 
trust  and  honour,  and  from  investing  any  clergyman  in 
the  charge  of  affairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined 
to  establish  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  for  ever 
the  memory  of  all  the  late  transactions  of  war  and  of- 
fence. It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace 
and  reconciliation  should  take  place  among  all  parties. 
They  expressed  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 
should  be  assumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contenticns, 
to  deprive  any  of  their  subjects  of  their  estates  or  offices. 
And  they  referred  the  reparation  which  might  be  pro- 
per to  compensate  the  injuries  which  had  been  sustained 
by  bishops  and  ecclesiastics,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
three  estates  in  parliament. 

On  the  subject  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  England  and  France  did  not  choose  to  delibe- 
rate and  decide,  though  articles  with  regard  to  it  had 
been  presented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
They  referred  this  delicate  topic  to  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  en- 
gaged, that  deputies  from  the  three  estates  should  repair 
4T2  ,         to 
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SeotlMid.  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  intention  con- 
'  ceraing  matters  of  sudb  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  these  concessions  to  ihe  nobility 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  on  the  part  ^  their  respec- 
tive-courts, Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton« 
concluded  anothei*  treaty.  By  this  convention  it  was 
ih^  F*  rfi  determined,  that  the  English  and  French  troops  f^hould 
i,^jj[*  depart  out  of  Scotland;  that  all  warlike  preparations 
should  cease ;  that  the  fort  of  Eyemouth  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray ;  that 
Francis  and  Mary  should  abstain  from  bearing  the  title 
and  arms  of  England  or  Ireland ;  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, whether  a  farther  compensation  should  be  made 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  injuries  committed  against  her ; 
and  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  should  be  fully 
and  sincerely  reconciled  to  the  nobility  and  the  people 
of  their  kingdom.  The  interests  of  England  and  France 
were  the  particular  objects  of  this  agreement.  But 
though  the  concessions  to  the  Protestants  were  not  in- 
serted in  it  at  full  length,  an  expressive  reference  was 
made  to  them ;  and  they  received  a  confirmation  in 
terms  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  This  deed 
recorded  the  clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their 
subjects  of  Scotland,  the  extreme  willingness  of  the 
nobility  and  the  people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  al- 
lenance,  the  representation  they  liad  offered  of  their 
grievances,  and  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
redress  should  be  afforded  them ;  and  it  appealed  to 
the  consequent  concessions  which  had  been  stipulated 
to  their  advantage. 

By  these  important  negociations»  the  Protestants, 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  while  they  acquired  a  power  to  act  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reformation,  restored  to  Scotland  its  civil 
constitution.  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  froin  offices 
of  state,  the  limitation  of  the  Scottish  princes  with  re- 
gard to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the  three 
estates  to  their  ancient  consequence,  and  the  act  of  obli- 
vion of  all  offences,  were  acquisitions  most  extensively 
great  and  useful ;  and,  while  they  gave  the  fullest  se» 
curity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  peace,  so  fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked 
for  their  own  country,  and  the  English  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidst  events  so  joyful,  the  preaehers 
exliorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  conunand  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  thanksgiving.  It  was  ordered  according- 
ly ;  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commissioners  of  the 
boroughs,  with  several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  capHe,  were  appointed  to  choose  and  depute  ministers 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  discharge  the 
pastoral  functions  at  Edinburgh,  Christopher  Goodman 
in  iKff^t  ^^  S^  Andrew*s,  Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John  Row 
places.  at  Perth,  Paul  Methven  at  Jedburgh,  William  Christi- 
son  at  Dundee,  David  Ferguson  at  Dunfermline,  and 
David  Xandsey  at  Leith.  That  the  business  o^  the 
church,  at  the  same  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro- 
priety, superintcndants  were  elected  to  preside  over  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  districts. 
Mr  John  Spotswood  was  named  the  superintendant  for 
the  division  of  Lothian,  Mr  John  Willbcks  for  that 
of  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr 
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John  Erskine  of  Dtin  Hot  that  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  ta 
and  Mr  John  Carsewell  for  that  of  Acgyle  and  the  Isles.  ^<'- 
This  inconsiderable  number  of  ninisters  and  soperin- 
tendants  gave  a  heginning  to  the  reformed  church  of 
Scotland.     -  $ 

Amidst  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Protestants,  t^ 
the  meeting  of  parliament  i^>preached.  All  persons  wbol<»i 
had  a  title  from  law,  or  frmn  ancient  custom,  to  atteod"**^ 
ihe  great  council  of  the  nation  were  called  to  assemUe. 
While  there  was  a  full  convention  of  the  greater  baroas 
and  the  prelates,  the  inferior  tenants  in  oapitey  or  the 
lesser  barons,  on  an  occasion  so  great,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing by  representation,  came  in  crowds  to  give  pcn^ 
sonally  their  assistance  and  votes;  and  all  the  com- 
missioners for  the  boroughs,  without  exception,  pre- 
sented themselves. 

It  was  objected  to  this  parliament  when  it  was  as- 
sembled, diat  it  could  not  be  valid,  ftnoe  Francis  and 
Mary  were  not  present,  and  had  not  eaapovF^red  any 
person  to  represent  them.  But  by  die  terms  of  the 
late  concessions  to  die  nobility  and  the  people,  they  had 
in  effect  dispensed  with  this  formality  ;  and  Uie  objec- 
tion, after  having  been  warmly  agitated  for  some  days, 
was  rejected  by  a  nugorlty  of  voices.  The  lords  of  die 
articles  were  then  clioaen ;  and  as  the  Protestant  partv 
were  superior  to  the  Popish  faction,  they  were  carefu^ 
in  electing  the  members  of  this  committee,  to  favour 
all  those  who  were  disposed  to  forward  the  work  of  die 
reformation.  The  first  object  whidi  the  lords  of  the  ar-  6S 
deles  held  out  to  parliament  was  the  suppUcadon  of  theSmi 
nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  persons  who  P^'O-^ 
fessed  the  new  doctrines.  It  required,  that  the  Ronush^^ 
church  should  be  condemned  and  abolished.  It  re- 
probated the  tenet  of  transubstantiadon,  the  merit  of 
works,  papisdcal  indulgences,  purgatoiy,  pilgrimages, 
and  prayers  to  departed  saints ;  and  considering  them 
as  pestilent  errors,  and  as  fatal  tosahmdon,  it  demand- 
ed, that  all  those  who  should  teach  and  maintain  them 
should  be  exposed  to  correction  and  punishaient.  It 
demanded,  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied  against  the 
profanadon  of  the  holy  sacraments  by  the  catholics, 
and  that  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  diurch  should  be 
restored.  In  fine,  it  insisted,  that  the  supremacy  and 
audiority  of  the  pope  should  be  abolished ;  and  tbst 
the  patrnnony  of  the  church  should  be  employed  in 
supporting  the  reformed  ministry,  in  the  provision  of 
schools,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

This  supplication  of  the  Protestants  was  received  in 
parliament  with  marks  of  the  greatest  defeience  and  re- 
spect. The  popish  doctrines  it  censmred,  and  Che  strong 
language  it  employed,  excited  no  dispute  or  ahercades. 
The  nobifity,  however,  and  the  lay  members,  did  not 
diink  it  expedient  that  the  patrimony  of  thechurdi,in 
all  its  extent,  should  be  allotted  to  the  reformed  ministry, 
and  the  support  of  schools  and  the  poor.     Avoiding, 
therefore,  any  explicit  scrudny  into  this  point,  the  par- 
liament gave  it  in  charge  to  the  mtnisters  and  the  lead-   0 
ingmen  of  the  reformation,  to  draw  up,  under  distinct  A  ^ 
heads,  the  substance  and  sense  of  those  doctrines  whidi^ 
ought  to  be  established  over  the  kingdom.  Within  Umk^^ 
days  this  important  business  was  accomplished.    Tbe 
writing  or  instrument  to  which  the  refornied  committed 
their  opinions  was  termed,  **  The  Confession  of  Faitl>; 
professed  and  believed  by  die  Protestants  withio  t^fi        . 
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radtt  «r  SMiaild.  "4<r)  k  #•§  muI  fint  to  the  lords 
'  «f  the  articles.  It  was  tfaea  read  to  the  parliament ; 
and  iheprdates  of  the  Romish  church  wereoammanded, 
ID  the  name  of  God,  to  make  pnhlicly  their  objecdons 
to  the  doctrioes  it  proposed.  Th^  preserved  a  profound 
aileiiae.  A  sew  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  lite 
traniraction.  The  articles  of  the  Confession  were  again 
Mad  over  in  their  order,  and  Hhe  -votes  of  fiarliament 
were  called.  Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re* 
iused  to  bestow  on  it  their  authority.  The  earl  of 
Athol,  and  the  lords  Somenaile  and  Bothwell,  protest- 
ed, that  '^  they  would  believe  as  their  fathera  had  done 
before  them.  *'  The  bishops  and  the  estate  ecclesiastic^, 
from  aconscionness  of  the  weakness  ofpopery,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  ;power  of  speech.  No  dissent,  no  vole, 
was  given  by  them.  ^^  It  is  long  (said  the  earl  Maris- 
chal),  since  I  entertaineda  jealousy  of  die  Jtomish  faith, 
and  an  affection  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  B«t  this 
day  has  affisrded  me  the  completest  •conviction  <s£  the 
fidsehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  iOther.  The 
bishops,  who  do  not  conceive  themselves  to  be  deficient 
in  learning,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  she 
hierarchy  cannot  be  doubted,  have  id>andoned  their  re* 
ligion,  and  their  interest  in  it,  as  objects  which  admit  of 
no  defence  or  justification. "  All  the  other  constituent 
members  of  this  great  council  were  zealous  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  reformation,  and  affirmed  the  proprie^ 
of  its  doctrines.  Thus  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
with  great  deliberation  and  solemnity,  examined,  voted, 
and  ratified  the  confession  of  the  reformed  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  .the  parliament  passed  an  act  against  the  mass 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  worship.  And  it  scru- 
pled not  to  ordain,  that  all  persons  saying  or  hearing 
mass  should,  for  the  first  offence,  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  Uieir  estates,  and  to  acorporal  chastisement, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate ;  that  for  the  second 
ofienoe,  they  should  be  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
for  the  third  offence  they  should  suffer  the  pains  of  death. 
This  fierceness,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  did  not  suit 
the  generosity  of  victory ;  and  while  an  excuse  is  sought 
for  it  in  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  it 
escapes  not  the  observation  of  the  most  superfidal  histo- 
rians, that  these  severities  were  exactly  liiose  of  which 
the  Protestants  had  complained  so  loudly,  and  with  so 
much  justice.  By  another  ordination,  the  parliament, 
after  lutving  declared  that  the  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome, 
had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by 
his  firequent  interferences  and  claims  of  power,  com- 
manded and  decreed,  diat,  for  the  future,  his  jurisdiction 
and  authority  should  be  extinot ;  and  that  all  persons 
maintaining  the  smallest  connexion  with  him,  or  with 
his  sect,  should  be  liable  to  the  loss  of  honour  and  offi- 
ces, proscription,  and  banishment. 

These  memorable  and  decisive  statutes  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Romish  religion.  To  obtain  for  these 
proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,  the  approba- 
tion of  Francis  and  Mary,  was.  an  object  of  the  great- 
est anxiety^  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  estates. 


Sir  Jmks  SbnUlands  lord  8t  Jofin  wsK  tiffireibre  ap-^ 
pointed  to  go  to  France,  and  to  express  to  the  king  ] 
queen  the  Election  and  allegiance  c€  their  subjects,  to 
explain  what  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  late 
concessions  and  ticsty,  and  to  solicit  their  royfd  ratifica- 
tion of  the  transactions  of  parliament.  The  qiirited  be- 
liaviour  of  theCongr^gataon  had,  however,  exceeded  all 
the  ^cpectfllions  of  the  princes  of  IxHrdne ;  and  the 
business  of  the  embassy,  and  the  ambassador  hiraself» 
though  a  man  of  character  and  probity,  were  treated  not 
«nly  with  ridicule,  but  with  instdt  and  contumely.  He 
veturaed  accordingly  without  any  answer  to  his  com* 
mission.  Instead  of  submitting  the  heads  and  topics  of 
a  reformation  to  Francis  and  Mary,  by  a  petition  or  a 
oarrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them  into  laws  ; 
and  from  this  inlbrmality  the  validity  of  itt  proceedings 
has  been  suspected.  But  it  is  observable  of  the  Pro- 
testants, that  they  had  not  eoncealed  their  views  with 
regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Popeiy;  that  in 
the  grant  of  redress  and  concession,  and  m  the  deed  of 
treaty,  no  actual  prohibition  was  made  to  prevent  the 
establishment  cf  the  reformation ;  that  a  general  autho* 
tity  was  given  to  parliament  to  decide  in  affairs  <^f  state ; 
and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  solenmly  bound  to  aa- 
thenticate  its  transactions.  Though  a  formality  was 
infringed,  the  spirit  of  tlie  treaties  was  yet  respected^ 
and  maintained.  The  nation,  of  consequence,  imputed' 
the  conduct  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  political  reasons 
suggested  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  arti- 
fices of  the  Popish  clergy ;  and  as  Elizabeth  did  not 
refuse,  on  her  part,  the  ratification  of  the  agreements, 
and  solicited  and  pressed  the  French  court  in  vain  to- 
adopt  the  same  measure,  a  strength  and  force  were 
thence  communicated  to  this  conclusion. 

When  the  tl»ree  estates  despatched  Sir  James  Sandl- 
lands  to  France,  they  instructed  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
Glencaim,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  repaur  to- 
the  court  of  England.  By  these  ambassadors  they  pre- 
sented to  Elizabeth  their  sincere  and  respectful  thanks, 
for  the  attention  shown  by  her  to  Scotland,  in  her  late 
most  important  services.  And  while  they  solicited  the 
continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection,  intreated,  in^ 
an  earnest  manner,  that  her  majesty,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity,  would  be  pleased' 
to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  nexi  heir  af-^ 
ter  his  father  to  the  Scottish  monarchy.  The  queen 
made  new  and  fervent  protestations  of  her  regard  and 
attachment ;  and  gave  the  promise  of  her  warmest  aid- 
when  it  would  be  necessary,  in  Uieir  just  defence,  upon 
any  future  occasion.  She  spoke  in  obliging  terms  of  the 
earl  of  Arran  ;  but  as  she  found  in  herself  no  present 
disposition  to  marriage,  she  desired  that  he  might  con- 
sult his  happiness  in  another  alliance.  She  expressed  & 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Scottish  nobility ;  and  as  a 
demonstration  of  her  afllection  and  esteem,  she  took  the 
liberty  to  remind  them  of  the  practices  which  had  been . 
employed  to  overturn  their  independency,  and  begged, 
them  to  consider  the  unanimity  and  concord  of  their 
order  as  a  necessary  guard  against  the  ambition  and  . 
the  artifice  or  the  enemies  off  their  nation.. 

The 


(q)   It  is  given  at  full  length. in  Knox;  in  the  collection  oC  confessions  of  faith,  vol.  iL ;  and  in  the  statute 
hoak,  parh  1567w 
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Scotland  The  success  of  the  Congregation,  though  great  and 
-  V  'illustrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decisive.  The  re- 
fusal of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  source  of  bitterness  and  inquietude.  The 
Popish  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protection  it  would  soon  be  formidable. 
Political  considerations  might  arise,  not  only  to  cool  the 
amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  its  resentment. 
And  France,  though  it  could  now  transport  no  army 
against  Scotland,  might  soon  be  able  to  adopt  tliat  ex- 
pedient. Great  distractions  and  severe  calamities  were 
still  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrowness  of  tlieir  own  re- 
sources they  could  find  no  solid  and  permanent  security 
against  the  rage  and  weight  of  domestic  faction,  and 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  an  extensive  kingdom.  All 
their  fair  achievements  might  be  blasted  and  over- 
thrown. Popery  might  again  build  up  her  towers, 
and  a  sanguinary  domination  destroy  alike  their  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberties. 

While  the  anguish  of  melancholy  apprehensions  re- 
pressed the  triumph  of  the  Congregation,  the  event 
which  could  operate  most  to  their  interests  was  announ- 
ced to  them.     This  wms  the  death  of  Francis  11.    The 
.  tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was  thus  broken.    A 
■  new  scene  of  politics  displayed  itself.  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled  Charles  IK.  and  was  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  queen  of  Scots.    The  power  and 
the  credit  which  Mary  had  lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the 
frequent  and  huniiliating  disappointments  which  the 
queen-mother  had  suffered  from  htr  influenceover  Fran- 
cis, were  now  repaid  with  a  studied  indifference  and  ne- 
.  gleet.     In  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms,  with  two 
^crowns  upon  her  head,  and  looking  towards  a  third,  she 
felt  herself  to  be  without  grandeur  and  without  conse- 
quence.    Leaving  a  court  where  she  had  experienced 
all  :he  tnjovii  ems  of  which  Uuniajiity  is  susceptible,  she 
.retired  to  Rheims,  to  indulge  her  sorrow. 

In  the  humiiiation  of  th'jir  quten,  and  in  the  change 
produced  in  the  couiicils  of  France,  the  Protestants  of 
iscotland  found  every  possible  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed with  vigour  towards  the  full  establishment  of  the 
reformed  doctrines.   After  the  parliament  Iiad  been  dis- 
solved, they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
plan  of  polic}  which  luight  best  suit  the  tenets  and  re- 
ligion for  which  they  had  contended.     The  three  e- 
^^       states,  aniidst  their  other  transp.ctions,  had  granted  a 
Eccksiasii- comnusftjon  to  John  Vviiiram,  John  Spottisuood,  John 
cal  goviTii-  VViilocks,  John  Dougla?,  John  Row,  and  John  Knox, 
mtiit  of      ^Q  frame  and  model  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment.    They  were  not  long  in  complying  with  an  or- 
der so  agreeable  to  iheni,  and  composed  what  is  termed 
the  Fit. St  Book  of  Discipline  ;  in  which  they  explained 
the  unlforijiity  and  method  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
concerning  doctrine,  the  administration  of  the  w^acra- 
ments,  the  c  lection  and  provision  of  ministers,  and  the 
policy  ot  the  church. 

A  convention  of  the  estates  gave  its  sanction  to  the 
Prtfcbyleiian  form  of  government.  But  while  the 
6^  ^  Book  of  Discipline  sketched  out  a  pohcy  beautiful  for 
mu^sc^nhe  ^''^  simplicity,  st  li  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and 
an«ient  ^^^  rich  possct^sions  of  the  ancient  church  should  be 
church  re-  aliotud  to  the  new  establishment.  The  reformers, 
fusvci  to  howevt  r,  so  succosslul  in  the  doctrines  and  the  policy 
e/preadi-'  ^'^''^^*  ^^^^y  '^'^^  proposed,  were  in  this  instance  very  un- 
en.  fortunate.     This  convention  of  the  estates  did  not  pay 
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a  more  respectful  r^^gard  td  tliis  proposal  thanlnd  been 
done  by  the  celebrated  parliament,  which  demolished  ^ >■ 
the  mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  They 
affected  to  consider  it  as  no  better  tlian  a  dream.  The 
expression  ''  a  devout  imagination  "  was  applied  to  it  in 
mockery ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  painful 
struggles,  that  the  new  establishment  was  able  to  pro- 
cure a  becoming  and  necessary  provision  and  support 
The  Romish  clergy  were  strenuous  to  continue  in  their 
possessions,  and  to  profit  by  them ;  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  seized  on  great  proportions  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  were  no  less  anxious  to  retain  the 
acquisitions  they  had  made. 

The  aversion  entertained  to  the  bestowing  of  nches 
.  on  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  encouraged  the  ar- 
dour which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views 
and  interests  of  the  reformed.  And  this  end  was  also 
promoted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  insidious 
.policy  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.  She  was  willing  to 
increase  and  to  foster  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  situation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects.  On 
this  account  she  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  despatch 
Monsieur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  urge  it, 
in  strong  terms,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  dissolve  the  alhance  with  England, 
and  to  re  establish  over  Scotland  the  Popish  doctrines 
and  the  popish  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the  estates 
was  assembled,  which  considered  these  strange  requisi- 
tions, and  treated  them  with  the  indignation  they  me- 
rited. Monsieur  Noailles  was  instructed  to  inform  his 
sovereign,  that  France  having  acted  with  cruelty  and 
perfidiousness  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking  their  in- 
dependence and  liberties  imder  pretence  of  amity  and 
marriage,  did  not  deserve  to  know  them  any  longer  as 
an  ally ;  tliat  principles  of  justice,  a  love  of  probity,  and 
a  hi^h  sense  of  gratinide,  did  not  permit  the  Scottish 
parliament  to  break  the  confederacy  with  England, 
which  had  generously  protected  their  country  against 
the  tyrannical  views  of  the  French  court,  and  the  trea- 
cherous machinations  of  the  house  of  Gui«je  ;  and  that 
they  were  never  to  acknowledge  the  Popish  clerg}'  as  a 
distinct  order  of  men,  or  the  legal  possessors  of  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  church  ;  tiince,  having  abolished  the 
power  of  the  pope,  and  renounced  his  doctrines,  tht7 
could  bestow  no  favour  or  countenance  upon  his  vas^ 
and  servants. 

To  this  council  of  the  estates  a  new  supplication  was 
presented  by  the  Protestants.    They  departed  from  tha 
high  claim  which  they  had  made  for   the  riches  and 
patrimony  of  the  Popish  church  ;  and  it  was  only  re- 
quested by  them,  that  a  reasonable  provision  should  be 
allotte<l  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  gospel.     This  ap- 
plication, however,  no  less  than  their  ibruier  exorbi- 
tant demand,  was  treated  with  neglect.    But  amidst  the 
anxiety  manifested  by  the  nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the 
crown  to  hold  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  subjection  and 
in  poverty,  they  discovered  the  waiunest  zeal  for  the 
extension  and  continuance  of  the  reformed  opinions.    e3 
F'or  in  this  supplication  of  the  Protestants,  an  ardent  f^^^^^f 
desire  being  intimated  and  urged,  that  aii  the  monu-^^ 
ments  of  idoIaCiry  which  remained  should  be  utterly  de-^r ^ 
stroyed,  the  fullest  and  most  unbounded  approbation  tvaic^|7f* 
given  to  it.     An  act  was  accordinuly  passed,  whicli^'^^ 
commanded  that  every  abbey  church,  every  dioki&i^-^ 
and  every  memorial  whatever  of  Popery,  shoiiid  bej^Btial 
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finally  demolished  ;  and  the  care  of  this  barbarous,  but 
^"^  popular  employinent,  was  committed  to  those  persons 
who  were  most  remarkable  for  their  keenness  and  ar- 
dour in  ihe  work  of  the  reformation.  Its  execution  in 
the  western  counties  was  given  in  charge  to  the  earls 
of  Arran,  Argyle,  and  Glencairn  ;  the  lord  James 
Stuart  attended  to  it  in  the  more  northern  districts ; 
and  in  the  inland  divi&ions  of  the  country,  it  was  en* 
trusted  to  the  barons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had 
the  greatest  confidence.  A  dreadful  devastation  en- 
sued. The  populace,  armed  with  authority,  spread 
their  ravages  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  deemed  an 
execrable  lenity  to  spare  any  fabric  or  place  where  idol- 
atry had  been  exercised.  The  churches  and  religious 
houses  were  everywhere  defaced,  or.  demolished ;  and 
their  furniture,  utensils,  and  decorations,  became  the 
prize  of  the  invader.  Even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
were  ransacked  and  violated.  The  libraries  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics, and  the  registers  kept  by  them  of  their  own 
transactions  and  of  civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into 
heaps,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Religious  anti- 
pathy, the  sanction  of  law,  the  exhortation  of  the 
clergy,  the  hope  of  spoil,  and,  above  all,  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  reformation,  con- 
curred to  drive  the  rage  of  the  people  to  its  wildest  fury ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  havock  and  calamity,  the  new  esta- 
blishment surveyed  its  importance  and  its  power, 
'^jj^  The  death  of  Francis  11.  having  left  his  queen,  Mar- 
tore-  ry*  1"  A  very  disagreeable  situation  while  she  remained 
oher  in  France,  it  now  became  necessary  for  her  to  think  of 
»un-  returning  to  her  own  country.  To  this  she  was  soli- 
cited both  by  the  Protestants  and  Papists ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  party  ;  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  persua-^ 
sion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  established  in  Scot- 
land. For  this  deputation,  the  Protestants  chose  Lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen  ;  and  the 
Papists,  John  Lesly,  official  and  vicar- general  of  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  start  of  the 
Protestant  ambassador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  first  delivering  his  message.  He  advised  her  strong- 
ly to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had 
espoused  the  Protestant  cause  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  might  advance  himself  to  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  the  state ;  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
thoughts  on  the  crown.  For  these  reasons  he  advised 
that  the  lord  James  Stuart  should  be  confined  in  France 
till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  completely 
established.  But  if  the  queen  were  averse  to  this  mea- 
sure, he  advised  her  to  land  in  some  of  the  northern 
districts  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  were  most  nu- 
merous ;  in  which  case  an  army  of  20,000  men  would 
accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  restore  the  Popish 
religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The  next  day 
the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  on  her,  and  gave  an  ad- 
vice very  different  from  that  of  Lesly.  The  surest 
method  of  preventing  insurrections,  he  said,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  that  a  stand- 
ing army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lose  the 
affeetions  of  her  subjects  ;  for  which  reason  he  advised 
her  to  visit  Scotland  witliout  guards  and  without  sol-- 
diers,  and  he  became  solemnly  bound  to  secure  their 
obedience  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  she 
distrusted  its  author,  listened  with  attention  j.  and  I^orcl 


James,  imagining  that  she  was  prejudiced  in  his  f&-  Scotland 

vour,  took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity ; ' 

by  which  means  he  obtained  a  promise  of  the  earldom' 

of  Marr.  64i 

Before  Mary  set  out  from  France,  she  received  an«Her  dis- 
embassy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  pressing  her  to  ratify  P"?®*"^*** 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  she  had  taken  care  ^*****^* 
to  have  a  clause  inserted,  that  Francis  and  Mary  should 
Jbr  ever  abstain  from  assuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland.     But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
English  ambassador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  po- 
litical abilities.  *     Her  refusal  greatly  augmented  the  *  See  JRo^ 
jealousies  which  already  prevailed  between  her  and*<^'*'>»  of 
Elizabeth,  insomuch  that  the  latter  refused  her  a  saf^^^^^^ 
passage  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.     Tliisj/^'^^ 
was  considered  by  Mary  as  a  high  indignity ;  she  re-  Queen  of 
turned  a  very  spirited  answer,   informing  her  rival,  *<>''«»*'• 
that  she  could  return  to  her  own  dominions  without 
any  assistance  from  her,  or  indeed  whether  she  would 
or  not.     In  the  month  of  August  1561,  Mary  set  sail 
from  Calais  for  vScotiand.     She  left  France  with  much 
regret ;  and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought 
upon  deck,  desiring  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  in  the 
mornings  if  the  coast  of  France  should  be  in  view*: 
The  night  proved  calm,  so  that  the  queen  had  an  op- 
portunity of  once  more  indulging  herself  with  a  sight 
of  that   beloved   country.     A'  favourable   wind  now 
sprang  up,  and  a  thick  tog  coming  on,  she  escaped  a      €A2 
squadron  of  men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  set  out  Maty  kiK 
to  intercept  her ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  shej"  ^^ 
anded  safely  at  Leith. 

But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  it  was  not  long  before* 
an  irreconcileabic  quarrel  began  to  take  place.     The 
Protestant  religion  was  now  established  all  over  the 
kingdom ;  and  its  professors  had  so  far  deviated  from 
their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
principles,  that  they  would  grant  no  toleration  to  the 
opposite  party,  not  even  to  the  sovereign  herself.     In 
consequence  of  this,  when  the  queen  attempted  to  ceie-      g^. 
brate  mass  in  her  own  chapel  of  Holyroodhousc,  avio-Xs  in«^ulte( 
lent  mob  assembled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difit-by  thcPn 
culty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  some  other  pcr-**-***^^**^ 
sons  of  high  distinction  could  appease  the  tumult. 
Mary  attempted  to  allay  these  ferments  by  a  proclam- 
ation, in  which  she  promised  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
states  in  religious  matters  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de- 
dared  it  to  be  death  for  any  person  to  attempt  an  in- 
novation or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  she  found 
generally  established  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.     A- 
gainst  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Arran  protested, 
and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen's  pcoclamat ion: 
should  not  protect  her  attendants  and  servants  if  they 
presumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  say  mass.     John. 
Knox  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was- 
more  terrible  to  him  than  if  10,000  armed  enemies > 
had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-establish 
Popery.    The  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  against 
idolatry  and  the  mass;  keeping  up,  by  their  mistaken 
zeal,  a  spirit  6f  discontent  and  sedition  tliroughout  the  ^ 
whole  kingdom.    John  Knox  was  called  before  the* 
queen  to  answer  for  the  freedom  of  his  speeches;  but, 
his  unbounded  boldness*  when  there,  gave  Mary  much  • 
dUqvuet,  fMi  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  treat  hinu 
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99o^»md,  ThetreedomM^'hame^t^  whick  wtee  tak«a  witk  the 
'■^"-v  ""'  qiieeo,  could  Bot  induce  her  to  depart  from  thai  plaa 
of  government  which  she  had  kid  down  ia  France. 
To  the  Protestants  she  resolved  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention;  fron  among  them  she  chose  her  puvy- 
council,  and  heaped  favoura  upon  the  lord  James  Stit- 
urt,  who  foe  hiB  activity  inprome^mg  the  refiatntatioa 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ;  while  to 
her  courtiers  of  the  Cathdiic  persttauDn  sb»  befaared 
with  a  distant  formality. 

In  the  raeaik  time>  the  differeneeft  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen  of 
Scotland  pressed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  urged 
Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  With  this 
the  latter  could  net  comply  as  it  would  in  fact  have 
been  renouncing  fisr  ever  the  title  te  that  crown  for 
which  she  was  so  earnestly  contending.  Endless  nego  • 
eiations  were  the  consequence,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli* 
sidbeth  to  Mary  continually  increased.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  anmised  herself  by  making  a  circuit 
tiirough  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  she 
proceeded  to  Scirlieg ;  thence  to  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
St  Andrew's.  Thou^  received  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  acclamations  and  nuu^ks  of  affection,  she  could 
not  bot  remark  the  rooted  aversion  which  had  univer- 
sally taken  place  against  Popery ;  and  upon  her  return 
to  Edfnbisrgb,  her  attention  was  called  te  an  excrtioa 

644  of  this  zeal»  which  may  be  considered  as  highly  dtut^ 
^^f^^  racteristic  of  the  times.    The  magiatrales  of  this  city, 
^trates^   after  tfaetcelectiooy  enacted  rides,  accordJag  to  custom, 
£din.        for  the  government  of  their  borough*    By  one  of  these 
•burgh.        acts,  which  they  published  by  proclamation,  they  com- 
manded all  monks,  friars,  and  priests,  together  with 
all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart  from  the 
town  and  its  limits  within  ^  hours,  under  the  pains 
of  correction  and  punishment.     Mary,  justly  inter- 
preting this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  usurpation  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  dnplaced 
the  magistrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  elect 
others  in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  her  subjects  not  convicted 
of  any  crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital 
at  their  pleasure. 

Besides  these  disturbances  on  account  of  religion, 

645  the  kingdom  was  now  ia  confusion  from  another  cause. 
Disordered  The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  everywhere  left 
^^JSl  ^^  ^  proneness  to  tumults  and  insurrections ;  and  thefts, 

^^       rapine,  and  licentiousness  of  every  kind,  tlu'eatened  to 

646  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  society.  Mary  made 
bT^Le^  considerable  preparations  for  the  suppression  of  these 
James  disorders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief 
Stuart.       justiciary  and  lieutenant.    He  was  to  hold  two  criminal 

courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,^  and  the  other  at  Dum- 
fries.  To  assist  his  operations  ageinst  the  banditti,  who 
were  armed,  and  often  associated  into  bodies,  a  mili- 
tary force  was  necessary ;  but  a&  there  were  at  present 
neither  standing  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the  king- 
dom, the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others,  were 
commanded  to  have  their  strength  in  readiness  to  assist 
him.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free  pro- 
INrietors  of  these  districts,  in  complete  armour,  and  with 
provisions  for  20  days,  were  appomted  to  be  subservient 
te  the  purposes  of  hiscommissioo,  and  to  ob^  his  orders 
4n  establishing  the  public  tranqiiillitjr.  In  xUa  expe- 
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diiton  he  was  attended  wkfa  Us  usual  iiiecess.  He  ^^ 
stroyed  many  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  banditti  ;^^^ 
hanged  2&  of  the  most  notorious  efieodere ;  and  order- 
ed 50  more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh^  these  to  suffer 
the  peaskies  of  Uw  on  account  of  their  rebeUieiie  be* 
haviour.  He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey 
and  Sir  John  Foster,  the  wardens  of  the  EngHsb  boc- 
ders,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations ;  aeii 
he  commanded  the  chiefs  of  the  dtsoitderly  dans  to 
submit  to  the  queen,  and  te  obey  hes  otdeca  with  m- 
gard  te  the  securing  of  the  peacey  and  peevcnting  in- 
sttrrectiott&  and  depredations  in  fiilure.  &n 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  verj  disagree-^^ 
able  situation^  being  suspected  and  mntrualedi  by  bedi^^ 
parties.    Fromi  the  coocessions  which  she  bed  made  tOij^  ^ 
the  Protestsnts,  the  Fapista  supposed  that  she  had  a 
design  of  renounemg  their  religion  allegether ;  whale 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  codd  scarcely  allow 
themselves  te  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiaBce  to 
an  idolater.    Disquiets  of  aneiher  kind  also  now  took    (« 
place.    The  Dokeof  Chatettierault,  having:  left  the  Ca>  CM 
tholics  to  join  the  opposite  party,  was  negfected  by  his^ 
sovereign.    Being  afraid  of  seme  danger  to  Inmself,  becoati« 
fortified  the  castle  of  Dumbaston^  whidi  he  resolved  to 
defend ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England. — The  earl  of 
Arran  was  a  man  of  very  slender  abUities,  bvt  of  bound* 
less  ambition.     The  queen's  beauty  bad  made  an  im- 
pression OR  his  hearty  and  his  ambition  made  him  fiuicy 
himself  the  fittest  person  in  the  kingdom  for  her  hufr* 
band.     But  his  fanaticism,  and  the  vadeoee  with  n^ich 
he  had  opposed  the  mass,  had  disgusted  her.     He  bore 
her  dislike  with  an  uneasiness  that  preyed  upon  his  in- 
tellects and  disordered  them.  It  was  evc^  supposed  thst 
he  had  concerted  a  scheme  to  possess  himself  of  her  per- 
son by  armed  retainers ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were 
commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  defeat  any  project  of 
this  nature.     The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  diBtingeished 
chiefly  by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentiousness  of  his 
manners.    The  earl  Marischal  had  every  thing  that  vss 
honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  wary  and  sloir. 
The  earl  of  Morton  possessed  penetration  and  abihcy, 
but  was  attached  te  no  party  or  measures  from  soy 
prindples  of  rectitude  r  His  own  advantage  and  inte- 
rests were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed.   The 
earl  of  Huntly  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unauiet,  vari- 
able, and  vindictive:   His  passions,  now  fermenting 
with  violence,  were  soon  to  break  forth  in  the  most 
dangerous  practices.     The  earls  of  Glencaim  and 
Menteith  were  deeply  tinctured  with  fanaticism ;  sad 
their  inordinate  zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  less 
than  their  poverty,  recommended  them  to  Queen  Sli- 
zabetb.     Her  ambassador  Randolph,  advised  her  to 
secure  their  services,  by  addressing  hersdf  to  their 
necessities.    Among  courtiers  of  this  description,  it 
was  diflBcult  for  Mary  to  make  a  selection  of  ministers 
in  whom  she  might  confide.    The  consequence  sad 
popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  of  Maitlandof 
Lethington,  had  early  pointed  them  out  to  this  distinc- 
tion ;  fmd  hitherto  th^  had  acted  to  her  satisfactkn- 
They  were  each  of  eminent  capadty :  but  the  fonner 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty ;  the  Utter 
was  prone  to  refinement  and  duplicity ;  and  both  were 
more  attached  to  Elizabeth  than  became  them  ttB  the 
ministers  aud  subjects  oi  another  sov^eign. 
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ftoiltnd.       Beside  the  policy  of  employing  and  trusting  states* 
»        men  who  were  Protestants,  and  the  precaution  of  main* 
taining  a  firm  peace  with  England,  Mary  had  it  also  at 
g^^       heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an- 
Sbc  obuiiu  ^'*eni  church.     A  convention  of  estates  was  assembled 
fc  part  of     to  deliberate  on  this  measure.   The  bishops  were  aiarm- 
^ticml^     cd  at  their  perilous  situation.     It  was  made  known  to 
rvDuca.  '*"'*'^^'"»  ^h**  the  charge  of  the  queen's  household  required 
an  augmentation  ;  and  that  as  the  rents  of  the  church 
had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was  expedient  that 
a  proper  proportion  of  them  should  now  be  resumed  to 
uphold  its  splendour.    After  long  consultations,  the  pre- 
lates and  ecclesiastical  estate  considering  that  they  exist- 
ed merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen,  consented  to  re- 
sign to  her  the  third  part  of  their  benefices,  to  be  mana«* 
ged  at  her  pleasure;  with  the  reservation  that  they  would 
be  securcdduringtheirlives  against  all  farther  payments, 
and  relieved  from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  i:eformed  clergy.     With  this  oiler 
the  queen  and  the  convention  of  estates  were  satisfied. 
Rentals,  accordingly,  of  all  their  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  ordered  to  be  produced  by  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastics ;  the  reformed  ministers,  superintend- 
ants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoined  to  make  out 
registersof  the  grants  orprovisions  necessary  to  support 
their  establishment ;  and  a  snpereminent  power  of  judg- 
ing in  these  matters  was  committed  to  the  queen  and 
the  privy-council. 

While  theprelates  and  ecclesiastical  estate  submitted 
to  this  ofler  from  the  necessity  of  thefir  affairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  were  holding  an  assembly.  It  was  their  earnest 
wish  to  efiect  the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  esta* 
blishment,  to  succeed  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo* 
luments,andto  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown. 
But  while  the  Protestant  preachers  were  naturally  and 
unanimouslyof  these  sentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  disposed 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in- 
vest them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  step  still  more 
dan^rous.  At  the  same  time  it  was  equitable,  that  the 
ancient  clergy  should  be  maintained  during  their  lives; 
and  it  accorded  with  the  private  Interests  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the  refor- 
mation, not  to  consent  to  any  scheme  that  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  spoils  of  which  they  had  already  pos- 
sessed themselves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or 
550  which  they  might  still  be  enabled  to  acquire. 
BmI  success  Thus,  public  as  well  as  private  considerations  contri- 
^^  ^  buted  to  separate  and  divide  the  lay  Protestants  and  the 
h«°Pn>te.  P''c«chers.  The  general  assembly,  therefore,  of  the 
church,  was  not  by  any  means  successful  in  the  views 
which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which 
they  submitted  to  the  convention  of  estate?.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  title  to 
assemble  itself.  Tlie  petition  preferred  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  of  the 
mass,  was  rejected,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  mani- 
fested by  the  brethren.  The  request  that  Maty  should 
give  authority  to  the  book  of  discipline,  was  not  only 
refused,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.  The  only  point 
pressed  by  the  church  which  attracted  any  notice,  was 
Its  requisition  of  a  provision  or  a  maintenance ;  but  the 
Vol.  XVfll.  Part  II. 


measure  proposed  for  this  end  was  in  oppotitkm  to  all 
its  warme&t  desires. 

This  measure,  however,  so  unpromising  to  the  preach- 
ers  in  expectation,  was  found  to  be  still  rodre  unsaris^ 
factory  on  trial.  The  wealth  of  the  llomiah  church  had 
been  immense,  but  great  invasions  had  been  made  on  it* 
The  fears  of  the  ecclesiastics,  on  the  overthrow  of  po* 
pery,  induced  them  to  engage  in  fraudulent  transactions 
with  their  kinsmen  and  relations ;  in  con^eauence  of 
which,  many  possessions  were  conveyed  from  the  church 
to  private  hands.  For  valuable  considerations^  lenses 
of  church- lands,  to  endure  for  many  years,  or  in  perpe- 
tuity, were  granted  to  strangers  and  adventurers.  Salea 
also  of  ecclesiastical  property,  to  a  great  extent,  had  been 
made  by  the  lancient  incumbents  ;  and  a  validity  was 
supposed  to  be  given  to  these  transactions  by  oonfirma^ 
tions  from  the  pope,  who  was  zealous  to  assist  his  vo- 
taries. Even  tne  crown  itself  had  contributed  to  make 
improperdispositionsoftheecclesiasticalrevenues.  Lay* 
men  had  been  presented  to  bishoprics  and  church  iiv 
nigs,  with  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  territory  in  con* 
nexion  with  tnem.  In  this  diffusion  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  many  great  acquisitions,  and  much  ex* 
tensive  domaun,  came  to  be  invested  in  the  nobles  and 
the  gentry. 

From  these  causes  the  grant  of  the  third  of  their  be^ 
nefices,  made  by  the  ancient  ecclesiastics  to  the  qaeeo> 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  refiMmed  clergy^ 
was  not  nearly  so  considerable  aa  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  the  direction  of  the  scheme  being  lodged 
in  the  queen  and  the  privy  council,  the  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  still  greater  than  that  bestowed  upon  the 
preachers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  project  into  execu- 
tion was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  There  were 
still  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption ;  and 
the  full  thini  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  even  after 
all  the  previous  abstractions  of  them  which  had  been 
made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence ;  for  the 
ecclesiastics  of^en  produced  false  rentals  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  and  the  collectors  for  the  crown  were  not  always 
faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  complete 
produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  sum ; 
and  it  was  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  . 
queen,  as  well  as  to  die  support  of  the  preachers.  A  Promioa 
scanty  proportion  went  to  the  latter;  and  yet  the  per-  made  for 
sons  who  were  chosen  to  fix  their  partictdar  stipends  ^«  Prate, 
were  the  firm  friends  of  the  reformation.  For  this  buhi-  ^J^^^^ 
ness  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls  of  Argyle^^ 
and  Morton,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  with  James  Mackgill  the  clerk-register, 
and  SirJohnBalienden  the  justice-clerk.  One  hundred 
Scottish  merkswere  deemed  sufficient  for  acommon  mi- 
nister. To  the  clergymen  of  greater  iiUerest  or  consi- 
deration, or  who  exercised  their  functions  in  more  ex- 
tensive pari:(hes,  SOO  merks  were  allotted ;  and,  except- 
ing to  superintendants,  this  sum  was  seldom  exceeded. 
To  the  earl  of  Argyle,  to  die  lord  James  Stuart,  to 
lord  Erskine,  who  had  large  ecclesiastical  revenuer» 
their  thirds  were  usually  remitted  by  the  queen ;  aixi 
on  the  establishment  of  this  fond  or  revenue,  she  also 
granted  many  pensions  to  persons  about  her  court  and 
*of  her  household.  ^^^ 

The  complaintsof  the  preachers  were  made  with  little  The  whole 
decency,  and  did  not  contribute  to  improve  their  condi-  party  dis. 
tion.    The  coldness  of  the  Protestant  laity,  and  the  hu-  »tisfi«d. 
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Scotland,  manity  shown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 
'  both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  interests.  To  a  mean 
spirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,  they  imputed 
the  defection  of  their  friends  ;  and  against  the  queen 
they  were  animated  with  the  bitterest  animosity.  The 
poverty  in  which  they  were  suffered  to  remain  inflamed 
all  their  passions.  They  industriousiy  sought  to  indulge 
their  rancour  and  turbulence ;  and  inveterate  habits 
of  insult  fortified  them  with  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To  the  queen,  whose  temper  was  warm,  the  rudeness 
of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endless*  inquietude, 
which,  while  it  fostered  her  religious  prejudices,  had 
the  good  effect  of  confirming  her  constancy  to  her 
friends,  and  of  keeping  alive  her  gratitude  for  their  ac- 
tivity. The  lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  entitled  to  her 
respect  and  esteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  proximity 
to  her  in  blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by 
his  public  services  and  the  vigour  of  his  counsels.  Af- 
ter his  successful  discharge  of  her  commission  as  chief 
justiciary  and  lord  lieutenant,  she  could  not  think  of 
allowing  him  to  descend  from  these  offices,  without  be- 
stowing  on  him  a  solid  andpermttoent  mark  of  her  fa- 
vour. She  advanced  him  to  Hie  rank  of  her  nobility, 
JamoiStu  ^y  conferring  on  him  the  earldom  of  Mar.  At  the 
same  time  she  contributed  to  augment  his  consequence, 
by  facilitating  his  marriage  with  Agnes  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  Marischal ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  al* 
liance  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence  and  osten- 
tation so  extravagant  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the 
fears  of  the  preachers  lest  some  avenging  judgment  or 
calamity  Should  afflict  the  land.  They  exclaimed  with 
VR-ulence  against  his  riotous  feasting  and  banquets ; 
and  the  masquerades^  which  were  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  attracting  in  a  still  greater  degree  their  at- 
tention, as  being  a  species  of  entertainment  hitherto 
unknown  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  favourable  to  the 
profaneness  of  gallantry,  they  pointed  against  them 
the  keenest  strokes  of  their  censure  and  indignation. 

The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  ascendency  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  expose 

654  him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  most  desperate  of  hjs  e- 
Enmity  (^  nemies,  and  the  most  mrmidable,  was  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
Huntiy  to-^y*  ^^  ^^^^^  rivalshlp  for  power,  many  causes  of  disgust 
wards  him.  had  arisen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants, 
An.  1562.  the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papists.    On  the  death 

of  Francis  II.  Huntly  and  the  Popish  faction  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, and  offering  to  support  her  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  His  advances  were  treated  with  attention  and 
civility  $  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  The  invitation  of 
the  Protestants,  presented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  was 
more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntly  had  advised  her  to  de* 
tain  bis  rival  in  confinement  in  France  till  the  Catholic 
religion  should  be  reestablished  in  Scotland.    This  ad- 

655  vice  she  not  only  disregarded,  but  caressed  his  enemy 
Huntly  with  particular  civilities.  On  her  arrival  in  her  own 
presses  the  country,  Huntly  renewed  his  advances,  offering  to  her 
restore  the  ^^  ^^^  Up  the  mass  itt  all  the  northern  counties.  He 
Popish  re-  even  conversed  in  a  pressing  m toner  upon  this  subject 
ligion.        with  her  uncles  and  the  French  courtiers  who  attended 

her.  Still  no  real  attention  was  paid  to  him.  {le  came 
to  her  palace,  and  was  received  only  with  respect.  He 
was  lord  high  chancellor  without  influence,  and  a  pri- 
vy councillor  without  trust.    The  earl  of  Mar  had  the 


confidence  ofhbsovereign,  and  was  ArawifigtoUmihe  ^^ 
authority  of  government  These  were  cruel  moitifica*  ^*m 
tiona  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  inordinate  ambition,  im* 
mense  wealth,  and  who  commanded  numerous  and  war* 
like  retainers.  But  he  was  yet  to  feel  a  stroke  still 
more  severely  excruciating,  and  far  more  destructive  of 
his  consequence.  The  opulent  estate  of  Mar,  which 
Mary  had  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  on 
his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in  his  family  for  some  time. 
He  considered  it  as  his  property,  and  that  it  was  never 
to  be  torn  from  his  house.  This  blow  was  at  once  to 
insult  most  sensibly  his  pride,  and  to  cut  most  fatally 
the  sinews  of  his  greatness.  ^ 

After  employing  against  the  earl  of  Mar  those  arts  He  ir 
of  detraction  and  calumny  which  are  so  common  in  ^'^ 
courts,  he  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  formal  memM>rial,^|^j 
in  which  he  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  flovere^ty«aa 
of  Scotland.     This  paper  he  presented  to  the  queen ; 
but  the  arguments  with  which  he  supported  his  charge 
being  weak  and  inconclusive,  she  was  the  more  confirm- 
ed in  her  attachment  to  her  minister.    Huntly  then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  man  disposed 
to  desperate  courses,  engaged  him  to  attempt  involving 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  house  of  Hamilton  in  open 
and  violent  contention,    Bothwel  represented  to  Mar 
the  enmity  which  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  house  of  Hamilton.    It  was  an  obstacle  to  hii    <$' 
greatness  t  and  while  its  destruction  might  raise  him^* 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  it  would  be  most  ac-||2 
ceptable  to  the  queen,  who,  beside  the  hatred  whichho. 
pnnces  naturally  entertain  to  their  aucoessora,  was  ani- 
mated by  particular  causes  of  offence  against  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault  and  the  earl  qf  Arran.   He  concluded 
his  exhortation  with  making  an  unlimited'offer  of  his 
most  strenuous  services  in  the  execution  of  this  flagi- 
tious enterprise.     The  earl  of  Mar,  however,  abhor^ 
ring  the  baseness  of  the  project,  suspicious  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  proposer,  or  satisfied  tnat  hia  eminence 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  such  arts,  rejected  all  bis  ad- 
vances. Bothwel,  disappointed  on  one  aide,  turned  him- 
self to  the  other.    He  practised  with  the  house  of  Ha- 
milton to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  they  con* 
sidered  as  their  greatest  enemy.   The  bnsinesa,  he  said, 
might  be  performed  with  ease  and  expedition.    The 
queen  was  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the  park  of  Falkland ; 
and  there  the  earl  of  Mar,  not  suspecting  any  danger, 
and  ill  attended,  might  be  overpowered  and  pat  to 
death.    The  person  of  the  queen,  at  the  same  titae, 
might  be  seized ;  and  by  keeping  her  in  custody,  a 
sanction  and  security  might  be  given  to  their  crime. 
The  integrity  of  the  earl  of  Arran  revolting  against  this 
conspiracy,  defeated  its  purposes.  Dreading  die  perpe- 
tration of  so  cruel  an  action,  and  yet  sensible  <^  the  re- 
solute determination  of  his  friends,  he  wrote  privately 
to  the  earl  of  Mar,  infortiiing  him  of  his  danger.    But 
the  return  of  Mar  to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his 
intelligence,  b^ing  intercepted  by  the  conapiratorsy  Ar- 
ran was  confined  by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenneil- 
house.     He  effected  his  escape,  however,  and  made  s   0 
full  discovery  of  the  plot  to  the  queen.     YetasiasB^^ 
matter  so  dark  he  could  produce  no  witnesses  and  bo»^^ 
written  vouchers  to  confirm  his  accusations,  he,acGord-*^ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  bis  in- 
formation, by  engaging  Bociiwel  in  single  combat.  And 
though^  in  his  examinations  before  the  privy-conncil, 
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Us  l&fe  to  the  qoeen,  his  ftttedunent  to  the  eari  of 
"^  Maatf  the  atrocity  of  the  icheme  he  revealed»  aiid» 
above  all,  his  duty  and  concern  for  his  fether  the  duke 
of  ChateUieraiiltt  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
which  expressed  itself  violently  in  his  speech^  his  eoun- 
lenance,  and  his  actions ;  vet  his  dedarationsy  in  ge- 
ral>  were  so  consistent  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton from  the  duke  of  Chatdherauh,  to  ccmfine  the 
other  conspirators  to  difierent  prisons,  and  to  wait  the 
Ihrther  discovmes  which  might  be  made  by  time  and 
accident. 

The  earl  of  Huntly,  inflamed  by  these  disqipoin^ 
•ments,  invented  other  devices.  He  excited  a  tumult 
while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Mar  were  at  St  An- 
drew's with  only  a  few  attendants ;  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  sally  forth  to  quell  the  insurgents*  and  that 
a  convenient  <^portunity  would  thus  be  aSSorded  for 
putting  him  to  the  sword  without  detection.  The  cau- 
tion, however,  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  defeating  this  pur- 
pose, he  ordered  some  of  his  retainers  to  attack  him  in 
the  evening  when  he  should  leave  the  queen ;  but  these 
assassins  b^g  surprised  in  their  station,  Huntly  affect- 
ed to  excuse  their  being  in  arms  in  a  suspicions  phice 
and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apdogies,  which, 
though  admitted,  could  not  be  ^iproved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by  Mary 
from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  conse- 

iuence  of  the  intrigues  oi  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
latholic  faction.  They  pressed  her  to  consider,  that 
while  this  nobleman  was  the  most  powerful  of  her  sub- 
jects, he  was  by  far  the  most  zealous  in  the  interests  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  They  intreated  her  to  flatter  hnn 
with  the  hope  of  her  marriage  with  Sir  John  Gordon 
his  second  son ;  held  out  to  her  magnificent  promises 
of  money  and  military  supplies,  if  she  would  set  herself 
seriously  to  recover  to  power  and  splendour  the  ancient 
religion  of  her  country ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to 
take  measures  to  destroy  the  more  strenuous  Protestants 
about  her  court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  transmitted  to  her, 
which  included  the  name  of  her  confidant  and  minister 
the  earl  of  Mar.  These  letters  could  not  have  reach* 
ed  her  at  a  juncture  more  unfavourable  to  their  success. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  she  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  vigour 
in  undermining  the  designs  and  the  importance  of  his 
enemies. 

New  incidents  exasperated  the  animosities  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor- 
don and  the  lord  Ogilvie  having  «  private  dispute,  hap- 
pened to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  street  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  immediately  drew  their  swords ;  and  the 
lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound,  Sir  John 
Gordon  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrates. 
The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  was  informed  by 
them  of  the  riot ;  and  while  thev  expressed  a  fear  lest 
the  friends  of  the  prisoner  should  rise  up  in  arms  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  suspicion  which  pre- 
vailed, that  Uie  partisans  of  the  lord  Ogilvie  were  to 
assemble  themselves  to  vindicate  his  quarrel.  The 
queen,  in  her  reply,  af^  commending  their  diligence, 
instructed  them  to  continue  to  have  a  watch  over  their 
prisoner ;  made  known  her  desire  that  the  law  should 
take  its  course ;  and  counselled  them  to  have  no  ap- 
j>rehensions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at  variance, 
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but  to  rely  on  the  earl  of  Mar  for  providing  a  suffi-  Scotland, 
cient  forOe  for  their  protection.    Sir  John  Gordon, '      ^      ■' 
however,  foimd  means  to  break  from  his  confinement  ^bm  ««pc« 
and  flying  into  Aberdeenshire,  filled  the  retainers  of  fro^,  prir 
his  famiiv  with  his  complaints,  and  added  to  the  dis-too, 
quiets  of  his  father  the  earl  of  Huntly. 

The  queen,  on  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a  con- 
wltation  on  affiurs  of  state  with  her  privy  council ;  and 
soon  after  set  out  in  a  progress  to  the  nortliern  parts  of 
her  kingdom*  At  Aberdeen  she  was  met  by  die  lady 
Huntly,  a  woman  of  deep  dissimulation  and  of  refined 
address;  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  her  afiiections, 
'  was  prodigal  (^flattery,  expressed  her  zeal  for  the  Pop- 
ish religion,  and  let  fall  insinuations  df  the  great  power 
of  her  husbandb  She  then  interceded  with  the  queen 
for  fisrgiveness  tot  her  son :  and  begged  with  a  keen  im- 
portunity, that  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  ho- 
nour to  kiss  her  hand.  But  Mary  having  told  her,  that 
the  &vomr  she  had  solicited  could  not  be  granted  till 
her  son  should  retium  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  and  submit  to  the  justice  of  his  country,  the 
hidy  Huntly  engaged  that  he  should  enter  i^in  into 
custody,  and  only  intreated,  that,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined at  Edinburgh,  he  should  be  conducted  to  the 
castle  cf  Stirling.  This  request  was  complied  with  ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  a  court  of  justi- 
ciary being  cidled,  Sir  John  Gordon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  queen's  pri-  €6i 
soner.  The  lord  Glammis  was  appointed  to  conduct  ^i^^  ^^ 
him  to  the  castle  of  Stirling.  But  on  the  road  to  this  ^j^  ^ 
fortress,  he  eluded  the  vig^ance  of  his  guards,  hast- beUtoiu 
enedbacky  and  gathering  1000  horsemen  among  his 
retainers,  entrui^  his  security  to  the  sword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  continued  her  progress. 
The  earl  of  Huntly  joined  himself  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
house  of  Strathbogie  was  uncommon;  his  intreaties 
were  even  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  escape  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
John  Gordon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
son  awakened  in  her  the  most  alarming  suspicions.  As- 
sembling her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fa- 
shion of  those  times,  constituted  her  court,  and  attended 
her  person  in  her  progresses  through  her  dominions; 
she,  with  their  advice,  comman&d  her  heralds  to 
charge  Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  surrender  to  her  their  houses  of 
strength  and  castles,  under  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son and  forfeiture.  Disdaining  now  to  go  to  the  house 
of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
that  nobleman  had  made  secret  preparations  to  hold  her 
in  captivity,  she  advanced  to  Inverness  by  a  difierent 
route.  In  the  castle  of  Inverness  she  proposed  to  take 
up  her  residence ;  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy 
governor,  a  dependent  of  the  family  of  Huntly,  refused 
to  admit  her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  prospect  of 
certain  and  imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were 
few  in  number,  the  town  was  without  walls,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  suspected.  In  this  extremity,  some  ships 
in  the  river  were  kept  in  readiness  as  a  last  refuge ;  fuid 
she  issuedaproclamation,  commanding  ail  her  loyal  sub- 
jects in  those  parts  immediately  to  repair  to  her  for  her 
protection.  Tiie  Frasers  and  Monroes  came  in  crowds 
to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  swords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  though  cidl^  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  for- 
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Scotland,  aook  his  Standard  for  that  of  their  sovereign,  when  thiey 
»  discovered  that  his  intentions  were  hostile  to  her.  IShe 
employed  this  strength  in  laying  siege  to  the  castle, 
which  surrendered  itself  on  the  first  assault.  The  lives 
of  the  commmi  soldiers  were  spared,  but  the  deputy- 
governor  was  instantly  execated.  The  queen,  full  of 
apprehensions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntly,  to  revenge  the 
troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen, 
and  to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand, 
a  measure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted 
and  put  in  practice.  The  earl  of  Mar  resigned  the 
rich  estate  of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erskine,  who  laid 
claim  to  it  as  his  right ;  and  received  in  recompense, 
after  its  erection  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of 
Murray,  which  made  an  extensive  portion  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Earl  of  Huntly. 

The  lady  Huntly  hastened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  sovereign,  to  make  offer  of  the 
most  humble  submissions  on  the  part  of  her  husbaiid, 
and  to  avert  by  every  possible  means  the  downfat  of  his 
greatness.  But  all  access  tp  the  queen  was  refused  her ; 
and  the  earl  of  Huntly  was  summoned  to  appear  in  per- 
son before  the  privy  council,  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  to  make  a  full  resignation  of  all  his  castles  and  for- 
tresses. He  did  not  present  himself,  and  was  declared 
to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  proclamation  was  cir- 
culated  by  the  queen  to  collect  a  sufficient  strength  to 
j^l  of  subdue  the  insurgents.  The  command  of  her  troops 
Ykintly  de-  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  who  put  them  instant- 
feated  by  ly  in  motion.  Huntly  advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to 
Murray  ^^  ^*^®  ^^^"^  battle,  was  informed  of  their  approach*  He 
halted  at  Corrichie,  solacing  himself  with  the  hope  of 
a  decisive  victory.  The  array  of  the  queen  was  the 
more  numerous  ;  but  there  were  several  companies  in 
it  in  whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed.  These 
the  earl  of  Murray  posted  in  front  of  the  battle,  and 
commanded  them  to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled 
on  him  in  disorder,  according  to  his  expectation ;  but 
a  resolute  band  in  whom  he  trusted,  holding  out  their 
spears,  obliged  them  to  take  a  different  course.  Their 
confusion  and  flight  made  Huntly  conceive  that  the 
day  was  his  own.  He  therefore  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
throw  aside  their  lances,  and  to  rush  on  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with 
no  precaution  or  discipline.  When  his  men  canje  to 
the  place  where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  stationed  him- 
self, the  points  of  the  extended  spears  of  his  firm  bat- 
talion put  a  termination  to  their  progress.  The  panic 
communicated  by  this  unexpected  resistance  was  im- 
proved by  the  vigour  with  which  be  pressed  the  assail- 
lints.  In  their  turn  they  took  to  flight.  The  compa* 
nies  of  the  queen's  army  which  had  given  way  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conflicts,  were  now  disposed  to  atone 
for  their  misconduct ;  and  taking  a  share  in  the  battle, 
committed  a  signal  slaughter  upon  the  retainers  of  the 
carl  of  Huntly.  This  nobleman  himself  expired  in 
the.  throng  of  the  pursuit.  His  sons  Sir  John  Gordon 
and  Adam  Gordon  were  made  prisoners,  with  the 
principal  gentlemen  who  had  assist  him. 

Mary,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  success,  dis» 
covered  neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  The  passions,  how- 
ever, of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
immediately  to  trial,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  con^ 


denined  to  suffer  m  a  traitor.  The  aenleiiec  watf  ae»  a 
cordingly  executed,  amidst  a  multitude  of  spectators,  ^ 
whose  feelings  were  deeply  affected,  while  they  con* 
sidered  his  immature  death,  the  roanlineaa  of  his  spirit^ 
and  the  vigour  of  his  form.  Adam  Gordon,  up<m  ac- 
count of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned ;  and  fines  were 
levied  from  the  other  captives  of  rank  according  to 
their  wealth.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Cbatel- 
herault,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection ;  but  was 
delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whose  endeavours 
in  his  fieivour  were  tnelFectual.  He  was  convicted  oC 
treason,  and  condemned ;  but  the  queen  was  satisfied 
with  confining  him  in  prison.  The  dead  bodj  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  aad  kepi 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  pre- 
ferred against  him  before  the  three  estates.  An  osten- 
tatious display  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprises,  and 
a  verdict  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
estates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited ;  bis 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extinct ;  his  armorial  ensigns  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arms ;  and  his  posterity  were  rendered  unable  to  ea- 
joy  any  offices,  honour,  or  rank  witliin  the  realm.  ( 

While  these  scenes  were  transacting,  Mary,  who  was  Aa 
sincerely  solicitous  to  establish  a  secure  amity  between  ^ 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effect  an  ia-  ^ 
terview  with  Elizabeth.    Secretary  Maitland,  whom  sbeyy , 
employed  in  this  business,  met  wiUi  a  most  gracious  re-  bIm 
ception  at  the  court  of  London.    The  city  of  York  was^^^  ^ 
appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two  queens  should  ex- 
press their  mutual  love  and  affection,  and  bind  them- 
selves to  each  other  in  an  indissoluble  union  ;  the  day  of 
their  meeting  was  fixed ;  the  fashion  and  articles  of  theic 
interview  wereadjusted ;  and  a  safe- conduct  into  Eng- 
land was  granted  to  the  queen  of  Scots  by  Elizabeth. 
But  in  this  advanced  state  of  the  treaty  it  was  unexpect- 
edly interrupted.    The  disturbances  in  France,  tlie  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants  there,  and  the  dangerous- 
consequence  which  threatened  the  reformed  countries, 
seemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to  be  particularly  on  her 
guard,  and  to  watch  with  eagerness  the  machinations  of 
the  adversaries  of  her  religion.    On  these  pretences  she 
declined  for  a  time  the  projected  interview ;  sending  to 
Mary  with  this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minister 
of  ability,  whom  she  instructed  to  dive  into  the  secrtt 
views  of  the  Scottish  queen.     This  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  Mary ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  Elizabeth  acted  in  the  negociation  without  sin- 
cerity, and  on  principles  of  policy.     It  was  not  her  in- 
terest to  admit  into  her  kingdom  a  queen  who  bad  pre- 
tensions to  her  crown,  and  who  might  tliere  strengtJien 
them  ;  who  might  raise  the  expectations^  of  her  Catho- 
lic subjects,  and  advance  herself  in  their  esteem ;  and 
who  far  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  and  in  the  bewitch- 
ing allurements  of  conversation  and  behaviour.  ^'' 

Amidst  afiaics  of  great  monaent,  a  matter  of  sn^Ilcr  Ck^ 
consequence,  but  which  is  interesting  in  its  drcuo:-^^ 
stances,  deserves  to  be  recorded.     Chatelard«  a  genti^-^g^ 
man  of  family  ii^  Dauphiny,  and  a  relation  of  the  che- 
valier de  Bayard,  had  been  introduced  to  Queen  Morr 
by  the  sieur  Damville,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Montuu>- 
rency.    Polished  manners,  vivacity,  attention  to  please, 
the  talent  of  making  verses,  and   an  agreeable  figure, 
were  recommendations  of  tliis  man.    In  the  court  tbe]f 
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vnA.  drevr  ammloQ  to  Kini^  He  micle  himself  neeeMiy  ill 
"^■^all  parties  of  pleasure  at  the  palace.  His  assiduities 
drew  on  him  the  notice  of  the  queen ;  and,  at  different 
times,  she  did  him  the  honour  of  dancing  with  him* 
•His  complaisance  became  graduallj  more  familiar.  He 
•entertained  her  with  his  wit  and  good  humour;  he 
made  verses  on  her  beauty  and  accomplishments ;  and 
her  politeness  and  condescension  instilled  into  him  other 
aentiments'  than  those  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  He 
could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  tlieir 
power :  and  instead  of  stifling  in  its  birih  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  passions,  he  encouraged  its  growth. 
In  an  unhappy  moment,  he  entered  her  apartment ; 
and,  concealing  hinwelf  under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  While  the  queen  was  undressing,  her 
maids  discovered  his  situation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  but  soon  after 
received  her  pardon.  The  frenzy,  however,  of  his  love 
compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer 
proper  to  show  any  compassion  to  him.  The  delicate 
situation  of  Mary,  the  noise  of  these  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  suspicions  of  her  sub- 
jects, required  that  he  should  be  tried  for  his  offences 
and  punished.  This  imprudent  man  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  lose  his  head ;  and  the  sentence  was  put 
in  execution. 

The  disagreeable  circumstances  in  which  Mary  found 
herself  invdlved  from  her  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  the 
excessive  bigotry  and  overbearing  spirit  ofher  Protestant 
subjects,  together  with  the  adventure  of  Chatelard,  and 
^y  the  calumnies  propagated  in  consequence  of  it,  deter- 
^  mined  her  to  think  of  a  second  marriage.  Her  beauty 
5^.  and  expectations  of  the  crown  of  England,  joined  to  the 
kingdom  which  she  already  possessed,  brought  her  many 
suitors.  She  was  addressed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  duke  of  Fer* 
rara,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the  archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Her  own  inclination 
was  to  give  the  preference,  among  these  illustrious  lo- 
vers, to  the  prince  of  Spain ;  but  her  determination, 
from  the  first  moment,  was  to  make  her  wishes  bend  to 
other  considerations,  and  to  render  her  decision  on  this 
important  point  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  Protestants  in 
both  kingdoms.  Her  succession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  the  object  nearest  her  heart ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  wished  to  prevent  her  from  marrying  altogether, 
contrived  to  impress  on  her  mind  an  opinion  that  any 
foreign  alliance  would  greatly  obstruct  that  much  desir- 
ed event.  She  therefore  pitched  on  two  of  her  own 
subjects,  whom  she  successively  recommended  as  fit 
matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  she  promised,  that 
on  her  acceptance  of  either,  her  right  of  inheritance 
should  be  inquired  into  and  declared.  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  ear}  of  Leicester,  was  the-first  per- 
son proposed ;  and  except  a  manly  face  and  fine  figute 
he  had  not  one  quality  that  could  recommend  him  to 
the  Scottish  princess.  Whilst  Mary  received  this  suitor 
with  some  degree  of  composure,  she  did  not  altogether 
repress  her  scorn.  *<  She  had  heard  good  accounts  (she 
owned)  of  the  gentleman ;  but  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
said,  tliat  in  proposing  a  husband  to  her,  she  would  con- 
sult her  honour,  she  asked  what  honour  tliere  could  be 
in  marrying  a  subject  ?  "  The  English  queen  then  pro- 
posed to  Mary  another  suitor,  Jest  her  thoughts  should 


vetum  to  a  foreign  dlianoe.    This  was  Lord  Daniley,  S^dand.^ 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  itself,  whose  birtli  was  almost  -    » 
-equal  to  her  own,  and  whom  the  Scottish  princess  was  ^^^^^^ 
induced  to  accept  as  a  husband  by  motives  which  we  choice  of 
have  detailed  elsewhere.     (See  Mary.^     Elizabetli,  Lord 
however,  was  not  more  sincere  in  thia  proposal  than  in  Utfiilef. 
the  former ;  for  after  permitting  Darnley  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox  to  visit  Scotland  merely  with  the  view 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  queen  from  the  oonti- 
nent,  she  threw,  in  the  way  of  the  marriage,  every  ob- 
stacle which  art  and  violence  could  contrive.     Wlien 
she  found  Mary  so  much  entangled,  that  she  could 
scarcely  retract  or  make  any  other  choice  than  tliat  of 
Darnley,  Elizabeth  attempted  to  prevent  her  from  go- 
ing  farther ;  and  now  intimated  her  disapprobation  of 
that  marriage,  which  she  herselt  had  not  only  originally 
planned,  but,  in  these  latter  stages,  had  forwarded  by 
every  means  in  her  power.    The  whole  council  of  Eli- 
zabeth declared  against  the  marriage.     Even  from  her 
own  subjects  ^lary  met  with  considerable  opposition* 
An  inveterate  enmity  had  taken  place  between  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault  and  the  carl  of  Lenox,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  former  deserted  tlie  court,  and  very  few  of 
the  Hamiltons  repaired  to  it.     The  lord  James  Stuart, 
now  earl  of  Murray,  sought  to  promote  the  match  with 
Lord  Dudley.     In  consequence  of  this  he  was  treated 
openly  with  disrespect  by  the  earl  of  Lenox;  he  lost  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  Darnley  threatened  him 
with  his  vengeance  when  he  should  be  married  to  tlie      ^^ 
queen.    Jo£i  Knox  in  the  mean  time  behaved  in  die  Extrava. 
moat  furious  manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  gant  l>eb*- 
peaceable  behaviour  of  a  Christian,  but  the  allegiance  ^^^u''  ^^ 
of  a  subject.    This  preacher  even  interfered  ^^^^  Kn",. 
marriage  of  his  sovereign.     He  warned  the  nobility, 
that  if  they  allowed  a  I'apist  or  an  infidel  to  obtain  her 
person  and  the  government  of  Scotland,  they  would  be 
guilty,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  of  banishing 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  on  it 
the  vengeance  of  God,  of  being  a  curse  to  themselves,, 
and  of  depriving  their  queen  of  all  comfort  and  consola- 
tion.   As  Darnley  was  a  Papist,  he  was  of  consequence 
execrated  by  the  whole  body  of  Protestants,  laity  as 
well  as  clergy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Earls  of  Athol  and  Caithness,  the  lords 
Iluthven  and  Hume,  and  the  whole  Popish  faction. 

It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 
neither  Lord  Darnley  himself,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  business ;  and  as  they  natu- 
rally had  the  direction  of  the  queen's  affairs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  these  were  very  ill  managed.    But  a  source 
of  opposition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfections  of 
their  own,  rose  against  them  iiv  the  attachment  whicli 
they  discovered  to  a  person  on  wliom  tlie  qioeen  had  of 
late  bestowed  her  favour  with  au  imprudent  prodigality.      ^g« 
David  Hizzio  from  a  mean  origin  had  raised  himself  to  Account  of' 
distinguished  eminence.    He  was  bom  at  Turin,  where  l^vid  IUb^ 
his  father  earned  a  subsistence  as  a  musician.  Varieties  '^ 
of  situation  and  adventure,  poverty^  and  misfortunes, 
had  taught  h'un  experience.    In  the.  uain  ot  tha  count 
de  Morette,  the  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
had  arrived  in  Scotland^  The  queen,  desirous  of  com- 
pleting her  band  of  music,  admitted  liim  iiUoher  service. 
In  this  humble  station  he  liad  the  dexterity  to  attract  her 
attention ;  and  her  French  secretary  tailing  into  dis- 
grace from  negligence  ak\cV incapacity,  he  was  |)ro;uoted 
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Scodtnd.  to  disdmrg^  the  duties  of  that  ottce.  A  neeeMvytuid 
^^^V"**^  frequent  admission  to  her  company  afforded  him  noir 
.  the  fullest  opportunity  of  recommending  himte(f  to  her; 
and  while  she  approved  his  manners,  she  was  sensible  of 
'his  fidelity  and  his  talents.  His  mind,  however,  was 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  such  prosperity.  Am- 
bition grew  on  him  with  preferment.  He  interfered 
in  afiairs  of  moment,  intruded  himself  into  the  conven- 
tions oi  the  nobles  at  the  pakce,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  greatness.  The  queen  consulted  him  on  the  most 
difficult  and  important  business,  and  intrusted  him  with 
Teal  power.  The  suppleness,  servility,  and  unbounded 
complaisance  which  had  characterised  his  former  condi- 
tion, were  exchanged  for  insolence,  pride,  and  ostenta- 
tion. He  exceeded  the  most  potent  barons  in  the  state- 
liness  of  his  demeanour,  the  sumptuousness  of  his  ap- 
parel, and  the  splendour  of  his  retinue.  The  nobleSi 
while  they  despised  the  lowness  of  his  birth,  and  detest- 
ed him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  favourite,  were  mortified 
with  his  grandeur,  and  insulted  with  his  arrogance. 
Their  anger  and  abliorrence  were  driven  into  fury ;  and 
while  this  undeserving  minion,  to  uphold  his  power, 
courted  Darnley,  and  with  officious  assiduities  advanced 
his  suit^th  the  queen,  he  hastened  not  only  his  own 
ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages  and  of 
^0  public  calamity. 
The  earl  of  To  the  earl  of  Murray  the  exaltation  of  Rizzio,  so 
lUurray  offensive  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 
^^fa^  more  particular  degree.  His  interference  for  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Elisabeth, 
his  connexions  with  Secretary  Cecil,  and  the  favour  he 
had  shown  to  Knox,  had  all  contributed  to  create  in 
Mary  a  suspicion  of  his  integrity.  The  practices  of 
Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  efiectual ; 
and  the  fullest  weight  of  their  influence  was  employed 
to  undermine  his  power.  His  passions  and  disgusts  were 
violent ;  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  revenge.  Mary, 
aware  of  her  critical  situation,  was  solicitous  to  add  to 
her  strength.  Bothwel,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
who  had  escaped  from  confinement,  was  recalled  from 
France ;  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  an  exile  in  Flanders, 
was  invited  home  to  receive  his  pardon ;  and  George 
Gordon,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  was  admitted 
to  favour,  and  was  soon  reinstated  in  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  his  family.  ^ 

As  soon  as  Bothwel  arrived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  having  plot- 
ted against  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the 
day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  mfh  800  of 
his  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  choose  to  contend  with 
such  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to  France, 
and  a  protestation  was  made,  importing  that  his  fear  of 
violence  had  been  the  cause  of  his  flight.  The  queen 
commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce  sentence.  Mur- 
ray complained  loudly  of  her  partiality,  and  engaged 
more  deeply  in  cabals  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Darn- 
ley, in  the  mean  time,  pressed  his  suit  with  eagerness. 
The  queen  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  make  Murray 
aubscribe  a  paper  expressing  a  consent  to  her  marriage ; 
but  ail  was  to  no  purpose.  Many  of  the  nobility,  how- 
ever, subscribed  this  paper;  and  she  ventured  to  sum- 
mon a  convention  oi' the  estates  at  Stirling,  to  whom  she 
opened  the  business  of  the  marriage ;  and  who  approved 
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be  the  established  religion  of  the  cawitry.    >  ^^ 

In  the  mean  time  ambassadors  anived  from  Knglaad^ 
with  a  message  importing  Elisabeth's  entire  diaappitoba- 
tion  and  disallowance  of  the  queen's  marriage  with>Lonl 
Darnley*  But  to  these  ambassadors  Mary  replied  4Mily, 
that  matters  were  gone  too  &r  to  be  recalled  ^  and  that 
Elisabeth  had  no  solid  cause  of  displeasure,  amoe,  by 
her  advice,  she  had  fixed  her  aflections  not  on  a  foreign- 
er, but  on  an  Engli^man ;  aad  since  the  person  she 
fiivoured  was  descended  of  a  distinguiahed  lineage,  and 
could  beast  of  having  in  his  veins  the  royal  blood  of 
both  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  thia  audience  she 
created  lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knight.  The  oath 
of  knighthood  was  administered  to  him.  He  was  made 
a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  Lord  Arnumagh. 
He  was  belted  earl  of  Ross.  He  then  promoted  14  gen- 
demen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood;  and  did  homage 
to  the  queen,  without  any  reservation  of  duty  to  the 
crown  of  England,  where  his  family  had  for  a  long 
time  resided.  His  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  for  a  short  time ;  and  this  was  so  nuidi  re- 
sented by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  stab  that  noblemvu 

In  the  mean  tune  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembly 
of  parliament,  which  was  finally  to  determiiie  the  sub- 
ject of  the  marriage,  was  now  approaching.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  i^parent  firmness  of  Eli- 
zabeth, goaded  on  by  aidbition,  and  alanned  with  the 
approbation  bestowed  by  the  convention  of  the  estatei 
on  the  queen's  choice  of  Lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  decisive  blow  should 
be  struck.  To  heighten  the  resentments  of  his  friends, 
and  to  justify  in  some  measure  the  violence  of  his  pro- 
jects, he  affected  to  be  under  apprdiensions  of  being  as- 
sassinated by  the  lord  Darnley.  His  fears  were  sounded 
abroad ;  and  he  avoided  going  to  Perth,  where  he  af- 
firmed that  the  plot  against  him  was  to  be  c«rriedinto  «? 
execution.  He  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley  withAav 
unceasing  assiduity ;  and  united  to  him  in  a  confederacy^'! 
the  duke  of  Chatelheraolt,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle^^ 
Rothes,  and  Glencaim.  It  was  not  the  sole  object  of||^ 
their  association  to  oppose  the  marriage.  They  engaged 
in  more  criminal  enterprises.  They  iroditated  the  doth 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley  ;  and  while 
the  queen  was  on  the  road  to  Calendar  place  to  visit  the 
lord  Livingston,  they  proposed  to  intercept  her  and  to 
hold  her  in  captivity.  In  this  state  of  her  humiliation, 
Murray  was  to  advance  himself^  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  under  the  chiuracter  of  Its  r^ent.  But 
Mary  Imving  received  intelligence  of  theur  ccm^nracy, 
the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruthven  suddenly  raised 
300  men  to  protect  her  in  her  journey.  Defeated  in 
this  scheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  aud  his  associstes  did 
not  relinquish  their  cabals.  They  projected  new  a- 
chievements ;  and  the  nation  .was  filled  with  alarms, 
suspicions,  and  terror.  sn 

Amidst  the  arts  employed  by  the  Scottish  malcon-S^ 
tents  to  inflame  the  animosities  of  the  nation,  they  ^^'^^\ 
got  not  to  insist  on  the  dangers  which  threatened  tbe^^ 
Protestant  religion  from  theadvancement  of  Lord  Darn- 
ley, and  from  the  rupture  that  must  ensue  with  Eng- 
land.   Letters  were  everywhere  dispersed  among  the 
faithful,  reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had 
wrought  for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idirfatry,  and  ad- 
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jAem  lo  op|MM  the  restoration  ef  tlie  maaa. 
'  A  supplicttion  waa presented  to  the  queen,  oomplaining 
of  idolaters,  and  insisting  on  their  punishment*    In  the 
present  juncture  of  affiurs  it  was  received  with  unusual 
respect ;  and  Mary  instructed  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  to 
abetain  from  giving  ofience  of  any  kind  to  the  Protes« 
4  tants.    A  priest,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mass, 
was  taken  by  the  brethren,  and  exposed  to  the  insults 
and  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin* 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profession,  and  with  the 
duilice  in  his  hand ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a 
check  to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Protestants, 
rising  in  their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  she  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.     The 
most  learned  and  able  of  the  clergy  held  fir^uent  con- 
sultations together ;  and  while  the  nation  was  disturbed 
with  dangerous  ferments,  the  general  assembly  was  call- 
ed to  deliberate  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  churdi.    Their 
hope  of  success  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  situation  of  the  queen,  they  were  the  less  scrupu* 
lous  in  forming  their  resolutions ;  and  the  commission* 
ers,  whom  they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  de* 
573      tnand  a  parliamentary  ratification  of  their  desires. 
eir  de-       They  insisted,  that  the  mass,  with  every  remnant  of 
nda.       popery,should  be  universallysuppressed  throughout  the 
Kingdom ;  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen's  person 
and  household  ^ould  be  included ;  and  that  all  rapists 
and  idolaters  should  be  punished  on  conviction,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws.   They  contended,  that  persons  of  every 
description  and  degree  should  resort  to  the  churches  on 
Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to  attend  to  exhortations 
and  sermons ;  that  an  independent  provision  should  be 
assigned  for  the  support  of  the  present  clergy,  and  for 
their  successors ;  that  all  vacan  t  benefices  should  becon- 
ferred  on  persons  found  qualified  for  the  ministry,  on 
the  trial  and  examination  of  the  superintendants ;  that 
no  bishopric,  abbey,  priory,  deanery,  or  other  living, 
having  many  churdies,  should  be  bestowed  on  a  single 
person ;  but  that,  the  plurality  of  the  foundation  being 
diss^ved,  each  church  should  be  provided  with  a  mini- 
ster ;  that  glebes  And  manses  should  be  allotted  for  the 
residence  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  reparation  of 
churches ;  that  no  charge  in  schoob  or  universities,  and 
BO  care  of  education,  either  public  or  private,  should  be 
intrusted  to  any  person  who  was  not  able  and  sound  in 
doctrine,  and  who  was  not  approved  by  the  superintend- 
ants ;  that  all  lands  which  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  hospitality,  should  again  be  made  subservient  to  it ; 
that  the  lands  and  rents  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  eveiy  order,  with  the  annuities,  altarages, 
obits,  and  the  other  emoluments  which  had  appertained 
to  priests,  should  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  and  the  upholding  of  schools ;  that  all  horrible 
crimes,  such  as  idolatry,  blasphemy,  breaking  of  the 
sabbath,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  inchantment,  adultery, 
manifest  whoredom,  the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder, 
and  oppression,  should  be  punished  with  severity  ;  that 
judges  should  be  appointed  in  every  district,  with  pow- 
ers to  pronounce  sentences  and  to  execute  them ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  ibr  the  ease  of  the  labouring  husbandmen, 
some  order  should  be  devised  concenung  a  reasonable 
payment  of  the  tythes. 
^^        To  these  requisitions,  the  queen  made  an  answer  full 
I  of  ibc  of  moderation  and  humanity.     She  was  ready  to  agree 
»•       with  the  three  estates  in  establishing  the  reformed  rcli^ 


gton  over  the  subjeets^Scotland;  and  she  was  steadily  ScoOud. 
resolved  not  to  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or  the  fortune,  ^  ■  ^  '  ^ 
of  any  person  whatever  on  account  of  his  opinions.  As 
to  herself  and  her  household,  she  was  persuaded  that  her 
people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt  tenets  in  contradio'- 
tion  to  her  own  conscience,  and  thereby  involve  her  in 
remorse  and  uneasiness.  She  had  been  educated  and 
brought  up  in  the  Romish  faith ;  she  conceived  it  to  be 
founded  on  the  wcnrd  of  God ;  and  she  was  desirous  to 
continue  in  it.  But,  setting  aside  her  belief  and  religi- 
ous duty,  she  ventured  to  assure  them,  that  she  was  con- 
vinced from  political  reasons,  that  it  was  her  interest  to^ 
maintain  herself  firm  in  the  Catholic  persuasion.  By  de* 
parting  from  it,  she  would  forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  that  of  other  princes  who  were  now  strong- 
ly attached  to  her ;  and  their  disafiection  could  not  be- 
repaired  or  compensated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her 
subjects  riie  left  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience ;  and 
they  could  not  surely  refuse  to  their  sovereign  the  same 
right  and  indulgence.  With  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  it  was  a  prerogative  and  property  which  it 
would  ill  become  her  to  violate.  Her  necessities,  and 
the  charge  of  her  royal  dignity,  required  her  to  retain^ 
in  her  himds  the  patrimony  of  the  crown.  After  the 
purposes,  however,  of  her  station,  and  the  exigencies 
of  government,  were  satisfied,  she  could  not  object  to- 
a  special  assignment  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry  ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  the  other  artidea 
which  had  been  submitted  to  her,  she  was  willing  to- 
be  directed  by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,-  and 
to  concur  in  the  resolutions  which  should  i4>pear  to- 
them  most  reiksonable  and  expedient*  ^5- 

The  clergy,  ija  a  new  assembly  or  convention,  expres-  The  IVoce-- 
sed  great  dupleasure  with  this  return  to  their  address,  sunts  ar»  • 
Tliey  took  the  liberty  of  hiforming  the  queen,  that  the  ^l^hT^*^ 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  which  she  refused  to  adopt,  ^^^^ 
were  the  religion  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  taught  by  his  apostles.    Popery  was  of  all 
persuasions  the  least  alluring,  and  had  the  fewest  recom- 
mendations.   In  antiquity,  consent  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  number  of  proselytes,  it  was  plainly  in» 
fenor  to  Judaism.    It  did  not  even  rest  on  a  founda'^ 
tlon  so  solid  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.    They  re- 
quired her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God». 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which^ 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  disputations  bet;ween  them 
and  their  adversaries.     The  terrors  of  the  mass  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  The  performer, 
of  it,  the  action  itself,  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  it, 
were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.     To 
hear  the  mass,  or  to  gaze  on  it,,  was  to.  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  of sacrilege,blasphemy,  and  idolatry . 
Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehension  of  ofiending  the  king  of  franco  and  her 
other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  impertinent  in  the  highest 
degree.    They  told  her,  thattlie  true  religion  of  Christ 
was  the  only  means  by  whidiax^  .confederacy  could  en- 
dure ;  and  that  it  was  far  more  precious  than  the  aU 
liance  of  any  potentate  whatever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
her  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  kings.     As  to  patro- 
nages, being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intend- 
ed not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights :  but  it  was  their 
judgment,  that  the  superintendants  ought  to  make  a^ 
trial  of  the  qualific8ti0na.of  candidateafor  the  ministry ; 
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iind  AS  it  was  tlie  duty  of  (fie  patron  to  present  a  penoQ 
to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  business  of  the  chu(fch  to 
manage  his  imtitution  or  collation.  For  without  this 
restraint,  there  would  be  no  securitj  for  the  fitness  of 
the  incumbent ;  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  of  mi* 
nlsters  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mis* 
rule  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  just  that  her 
majesty  should  retain  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  bene* 
fices  $  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  for  the  uses  of  tkie 
clergy,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion,  that  a  suitable 
assignment  should  be  made  for  them,  they  could  not  but 
thank  her  with  reverence :  but  they  b^ged  leave  to 
eolicit  and  importune  her  to  condescend  on  the  parti* 
culars  of  a  proper  scheme  for  this  end,  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ;  and  that,  taking  into  due  considera- 
tion the  other  articles  of  their  demands,  she  would 
study  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
religious  establishment  of  her  people. 

From  the  fears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 
disturbances  and  insurrections  were  unavoidable  ;  and 
jJU^*^^.  before  Mary  had  given  her  answer  to  the  petitions  or 
ed.  addrera  of  the  clergy,  the  FrotestanU,  in  a  formidable 

number,  had  marched  to  6t  Leonard's  <?raig  ;  and,  di- 
viding shemselves  into  companies,  had  cho^n  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the  leaders  of  this  tumult  be- 
ing apprehended  and  committed  to  close  custody,  it 
subsided  by  degrees;  and  thequeen,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  instead  of  bringing 
them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  To  quiet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  apprehensions  which  had  gone  a- 
broad,  and  to  controvert  the  insidious  reports  which 
had  been  industrious^ly  spread  of  her  inclination  to 
overturn  the  reformed  doctrines,  she  repeatedly  issued 
proclamations,  assuring  her  subjects  that  it  was  her 
fixed  determination  not  to  molest  or  disturb  any  person 
whatever  on  account  of  his  religion  or  conscience ;  and 
that  she  had  never  presumed  even  to  think  of  any  in- 
novation that  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  or  pre- 
677  jttdice  the  happiness  of  the  commonwealth. 
Intrigues  While  Mary  was  conducting  her  afiairs  with  discem- 
bcll?*  Mio-*"®*^^  *"^  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  confede- 
bies  with  ratos  Continued  their  consultations  and  intrigues.  After 
£)iiab€th.  their  disappointment  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  queen 
and  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their  only  hope 
of  success  or  security  depended  on  Elizabeth ;  and  as 
Randolph  had  promised  them  her  protection  and  assist- 
ance, they  scrupled  not  to  address  a  letter  to  her,  ex- 
plaining their  views  and  situation.  The  pretences  of 
their  hostility  to  their  sovereign  which  they  affected  to 
insist  on,  were  her  settled  design  of  overturning  the  Pro- 
tectant religion,  and  her  rooted  desire  to  break  off  all 
correspondence  and  amity  with  England.  To  prevent 
the  accomplishmentof  these  purposes,  thsy  said,  was  the 
object  of  their  confederacy ;  and  with  her  support  and 
aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  effectually  to  ad- 
vance the  emolument  and  advantage  of  the  two  king- 
doms. In  the  present  state  of  their  affairs,  they  applied 
not,  however,  for  any  supply  of  troops.  An  aid  from 
her  treasury  only  was  now  necessary  to  them ;  and  they 
engaged  to  bestow  her  bounty  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her  interests.  The 
pleasure  with  which  Elizabeth  received  their  applica- 
tions was  equal  to  the  aversion  she  had  conceived  against 
$he  queen  of  Scots.    She  not  only  granted  them  the  re- 
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lief  they  requested,  but  assured  them  by  ^Randolph  of  Scadoi 
her  esteem  and  favour  while  they  should  continue  to  up-  *  ,  »  -^ 
bold  the  reformed  religion  and  the  connexion  of  the 
two  nations.  Flattered  by  her  assurances  and  gaserosi* 
ty,  they  were  strenuous  to  gain  partisans,  and  to  disa* 
nite  the  friends  of  their  sovereign ;  and  while  they  weiv 
secretly  preparing  for  rebellion,  and  for  trying  their 
strength  in  the  field,  they  disseminated  among  ^e  pec»* 
pie  the  tenets.  That  a  Papist  could  not  legally  be  riieir 
long ;  that  the  queen  was  not  at  liberty  of  herself  to 
make  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  and  that,  in  a  matter 
so  weighty,  she  ought  to  be  entirely  directed  by  the 
determination  of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  par- 
liament. ^ 

Elisabeth,  at  the  same  time,  earrying  her  difsimn-^'g^ 
lation  to  the  most  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran- 1,^ 
dolph  to  ask  an  audience  of  Mary ;  and  to  counsel  her 
to  nouridi  no  suspicions  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
firiends ;  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  sincerity  and  honour; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  their  services  had  hitherto 
preserved  her  kingdom  in  repose,  her  jealousies  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combustion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
noblesfiow,  and  hazard  her  person  and  her  crown.  Fidl 
of  astonishment  at  a  message  so  rude  and  improper,  the 
queen  of  Scots  desired  him  to  inform  his  mistress,  that 
she  required  not  her  instructions  to  distinguish  between 
patriotism  and  treachery ;  that  she  waa  fully  sensible 
when  herwillorpurpose  was  resisted  orobeyed;  and  that 
she  possessed  a  power  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
repress  and  to  punish  the  emnrmities  and  the  crimes  of 
her  subjects.  The  English  resident  went  nowto  the  earl 
of  Lenox,  and  the  lord  Darnley,  and  charged  them  to 
return  to  England.  The  former  expressed  an  appre- 
hension of  the  severity  of  his  queen,  and  sought  an  asr 
surance  of  her  favour  before  he  could  venture  to  visit 
her  dominions.  I1ie  latter,  exerting  greater  fortitude, 
told  him,  that  he  acknowledged  no  duty  or  obedience 
but  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  resident  treating  this 
answer  as  disrespectful  to  Elizabeth,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  lord  Darnley,  and  retired  without  making 
any  reverence,  or  bidding  him  adieu. 

The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  so  fierce  and  so  perfidi- 
ous, was  weil  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions  of 
Mary;  and  this,  doubtless,  was  one  of  the  motives  by 
which  she  was  actuated.  But  while  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  eager  to  accomplish  her  marriage,  she  was  not  in/- 
attentive  to  the  rising  troubles  of  her  country.  The  par- 
liament which  she  had  appointed  could  not  now  he  held; 
it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  distant  period ;  and 
the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  permit  it  to  as* 
semble.  By  letters  she  invited  to  her,  witli  all  their  re* 
tainers,  the  most  powerful  and  most  eminent  of  her  sub- 
jects. Bothwel  was  again  recalled  from  France ;  and 
by  general  proclamation  she  summoned  to  her  standard 
the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  The  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  likewise  amply  provided  with  stores  and  am- 
munition, that,  in  the  event  of  misfortunes,  it  might 
afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  alacrity  with 
which  her  subjects  flocked  to  her  from  every  quarter, 
informed  her  of  her  power  and  popularity  ;  and  while 
it  struck  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  the  dangeir 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  it  declared  to  them  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity  and 
the  selfi^hnefs  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  29th  pf  July  1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
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otlani  riageb6tweeiithequeen  and  Lord  Darnlej  was  perform- 
-v*-^  ed.  The  latter  had  been  previously  created  duke  of 
fj^^  Albany.  The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  proclamation 
^^1^  was  published,  commanding  him  to  be  styled  king  of  the 
d  Lord  realnif  and  that  all  letters  after  their  marriage  should  be 
ml«7-  directed  in  the  names  of  her  husband  and  herself.  The 
day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  confirming 
this  act:  he  was  pronounced  king  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  associated  witli  the  queen  in  her  govern- 
ment. *  This  measure  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  extreme  love  the  queen  had  for  her  husband,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  see  Uiat  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  though  perhaps  she 
might  also  be  urged  to  it  by  the  pressing  eagerness  of 
Lord  Damley  himself,  and  the  partial  counsels  of  David 
Risxio.  The  earl  of  Murray  made  loud  complaints,  re- 
monstrated, that  a  king  was  imposed  on  the  nation  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  three  estates,  and  called  on  the 
nation  to  arm  against  the  beginnings  of  tyranny.  The 
malecontents  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms; 
but  their  success  was  not  answerable  to  their  wuhes. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  satisfied  with  the  good  in- 
tentions of  then*  sovereign,  and  she  herself  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  crushing  the  rebellion  in  its  infiuicy. 
The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor ;  and  similar 
I  rebel-  Steps  were  taken  with  other  diiefs  of  the  rebels.  She 
s  nobles  then  took  the  field  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
rUndT'  ^^"^^®  army;  and  luiving  driven  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  obliged  them  at  hut  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. Queen  Elisabeth  received  them  with  that  du- 
plicity for  which  her  conduct  was  so  remarkable. 
Though  she  herself  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  she  refused  to  give  an  audience  to  their 
deputies.  Nay,  she  even  caused  them  to  issue  a  public 
declaration,  that  neither  she,  nor  any  person  m  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them  to  their  rc^llious  prac- 
tices. Yet,  while  the  public  bdiaviour  of  Elizabeth 
was  so  acrimonious,  she  a£Ebrded  them  a  secure  retreat 
in  her  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private 
with  respect  and  kindness,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  supply  him  with  money.  Mary,  however, 
resolved  to  proceed  against  the  rebels  with  an  exem- 
plary rigour.  The  submissions  of  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  alone,  who  had  been  less  criminal  than  the  rest, 
were  attended  to.  But  even  the  fiivour  which  he  ob- 
tained was  precarious  and  uncertain;  for  he  was  com- 
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manded  to  use  die  pretence  of  sickness,  %i\d  to  pass  SceU«iMi. 
for  some  time  into  foreign  countries.  A  parliament  '■  m  ^  * 
was  called ;  and  a  summons  of  treason  being  executed 
against  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencaim,  and  Rothes, 
with  others  of  the  principal  rebels,  they  were  conunand- 
ed  to  appear  before  the  three  estates;  in  default  (^ 
which  their  lives  and  estates  were  declared  forfeited. 

In  the  mean  time  Throgmorten  the  English  ambas- 
sador solicited  the  pardon  of  the  rebels ;  which  Mary      ^^^ 
was  at  first  inclined  to  grant.    By  the  persuasion  of  the  Mary  •«. 
court  of  France,  however,  she  was  not  only  induced  to  cedes  to  the 
proceed  against  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded  to  tlie^'^^  ^ 
treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  destruction  of  the     ^^"^^^ 
Protestants  was  determined.    This  measure  filled  the 
whole  court  with  terror  and  dismay.    The  rebels  were 
acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  situation ;  and  being 
now  rendered  desperate,  they  were  ready  to  en^ige  in 
the  roost  atrocious  designs.  Unhappily,  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  their      ^g 
purposes  but  too  easy.  Violent  disgusts  had  taken  place  Qutfrois 
between  the  queen  and  her  husband*  Herfondness  had  between 
been  excessive ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  the  qualities  ^^  7*^° 
of  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  to  his  personal  accom*  ^usbwd. 

Slishments.  He  was  proud,  disdainful,  and  suspicious, 
lo  persuasions  could  correct  his  obstinacy ;  and  he  was 
at  the  same  time  giddy  and  obstinate,  insolent  and  mean. 
The  queen  in  consequence  began  to  show  an  indifference 
towards'him;  which  he  took  care  to  augment,  by  show- 
ing the  like  indifference  towards  her,  and  engaging  in 
low  intrigues  and  amours,  indulging  himself  in  dissipa- 
tion and  riot,  &c.  The  desire  of  dominion  was  his  ruling 
passion  however ;  and  the  queen,  finding  his  total  in- 
capacity for  exercising  his  power  to  any  good  purpose, 
had  excluded  him  firom  it  altogether.  He  was  therefisre 
at  present  a  proper  object  for  the  machinatious  of  the 
rebels,  and  readily  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them 
to  depose  the  queen ;  vainly  thinki^  by  that  means  to 
secure  the  crown  to  himself.  As  the  parliament  was 
soon  to  assemble,  in  which  the  rebels  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned  for  high  trea- 
son, it  was  necessary  that  the  kingdom  should  be  thrown 
into  disorder  before  that  time,  otherwise  their  fiite  was  ^^ 
inevitable.  Practising  on  the  imbecility  of  Damley,  Tbe  king 
they  persuaded  him  that  a  criminal  correspondence  sub-  conspires 
sisted  between  the  queen  and  David  Rizxio  (r).  ForH*^^^^^ 
this  reason  the  king  resolved  on  his  destruction ;  and  the  J;^"  uixMia, 

cou^iratofs  with  Uie 
lebellioiit 


"— -^ nobles. 

(r)  That  there  subsisted  a  criminal  intercourse  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  scandal  which  is  now  given  up 
by  her  enemies.  It  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  case  is 
cleariy  of  no  weight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  strenuous  partisans  of  her  adversaries,  but  from  the  multi- 
tude of  falsehoods  which  they  anxiously  deuil  to  calumniate  her.  The  love  she  felt  for  Damley  was  extreme, 
and  their  acquaintance  commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Rizzio  to  be  her  secretary  for 
French  affairs.  She  became  pregnant  soon  after  her  marriage  ;  and  it  was  during  her  pregnancy  that  Rizzio 
was  assassinated.  These  are  striking  presumptions  in  her  favour.  And  what  seems  to  put  her  innocence  out 
of  all  question,  is  the  silence  of  the  spies  and  residents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  this  pretended  amour ;  for, 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could  not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effectually  tlian 
by  declaring  to  her  its  particulars;  and  their  want  of  delicacy,  so  observable  in  other  ctrcumstances,  would 
have  induced  them  on  this  occasion  to  give  the  greatest  foultiess  and  deformity  to  their  information. 

It  appears  that  Rizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  H  a  disagreeable  form,  fiuchanaa  says  of  him,  **  Non  faciem 
cuitus  honestabat,  sed  fades  cultum  destruebat. "  Hist*  Scot.  lib.  xvii.  This  expression  is  very  strong ;  but  it 
would  have  little  weight  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  similar  description  of  Rizzio.  In  a 
book  intitled,  "  Le  Livre  de  k  Morte  de  la  Reyne  d'Ecosse,  *'  and  printed  in  the  year  1587,  he  is  said  to  be 
'<  disgracie  de  corps. "     Causriujap.  Jebb^  p.  SIJ.    This  work,  too,  while  it  records  the  unkindness  of  natiure  to 
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Scotland,  conspirators  hoped  thus  not  only  to  get  an  indemnity  to 
»  themselves,  but  to  effect  a  total  revolution  at  court,  and 
the  entire  humiliation  of  Bothwel,  Huntly,  and  Athol, 
who  were  the  associates  of  Rizzio.  In  order  to  save 
themselves,  however,  they  engaged  the  king  to  sub- 
scribe a  bond,  affirming  that  the  project  of  assassinat- 
ing Rizzio  was  altogether  of  his  own  devising ;  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  solicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
from  the  apprehensions  that  resistance  might  be  made 
to  him  ;  and  agreeing,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 
prince,  to  protect  and  secure  them  against  every  ha- 
zard and  injury  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from 
the  achievement  of  his  enterprise.  Having  procured  . 
this  security,  and  having  allured  the  earl  of  Lennox 
the  king's  father  to  approve  of  their  measures,  they 
adjusted  the  method  of  the  projected  murder;  and  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  the  English  frontier,  adver- 
tising the  earl  of  Murray  and  the  rebels  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  inviting  them  to  return  to  the  court. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
murdered,  evening,  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  500,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  The  earl  of  Morton 
and. the  lord  Lindsay  entered  the  court  of  the  palaco, 
with  160  persons.  The  queen  it  as  in  her  chamber  at 
supner,  having  in  her  company  her  natural  sister  the 
countess  of  Argyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert,  com- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhouse,  Beton  of  Creich  master  of 
the  household,  Arthur  Erskine,  and  DavicI  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  seated  himself  by  her 
•side.  He  was  followed  by  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  be- 
ing wasted  with  sickness,  and  cased  in  armour,  exhibit- 
ed an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible*  Four 
ruffians  attended  him.  In  a  hollow  voice  he  command- 
ed Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become  him. 
The  queen,  in  astonishment  and  consternation,  applied 
to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  mysterious  enterprise. 
He  affected  ignorance.  She  ordered  Ruthven  from  her 
presence,  under  the  penalty  of  treason;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had  committed  any  crime,  she 
would  produce  him  before  the  parliament,  and  punish 
him  according  to  the  laws.  Ruthven  drawing  his  dag- 
ger, advanced  towards  Rizzio.  The  queen  rose  to  make 
an  exertion  of  her  authority.  The  unfortunate  stranger 
laid  hold  of  her  garments,  crying  out  for  justice  and 
mercy.  Other  conspirators,  rushing  into  the  chamber, 
overturned  the  table,  and  increased  the  dismay  and 
confusion.  Loaded  pistols  were  presented  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  queen.  The  king  held  her  in  his  arms. 
George  Douglas,  snatching  the  dagger  of  his  sovereign, 
plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Rizzio.  The  wounded  and 
screaming  victim  was  dragged  into  the  anticliambcr ; 
and  so  eager  were  the  assassins  to  complete  their  work, 
that  he  was  torn  and  mangled  with  56  wounds. 

While  the  queen  was  pressing  the  king  to  satisfy  her 
inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  so  execrable,  Ruth* 


▼en  returned  into  their  presence.  She  gave  a  full  yetit  ^f^Axt 
-to  indignation  and  reproach.  Ruthven,  with  an  into-  —  y  *-^ 
lerable  coldness  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that^ 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  counsel  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  he  had  dishonoured ;  and  that  by  the  per-- 
suasion  of  this  minion  she  had  refused  the  crown*matri- 
monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  re-establish  the  an- 
cient religion,  had  resolved  to  punish  the  earl  of  Mur- 
ray and  his  friends,  and  had  entrusted  her  confidence 
to  Bothwel  and  Huntly,  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  remonstrated  against  her 
proceedings,  and'  complained  that  from  the  time  of  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  she  had' neither  regarded,  nor 
entertained,  nor  trusted  him.  His  suspicions  and  in«- 
gratitude  shocked  and  tortured  her.  His  connexion 
with  the  conspirators  gave  her  an  ominous,  anxiety. 
Apprehensions  of  outrages  still  more  atrocious  invaded 
her.  In  these  agitated  and  miserable  moments  she  did 
not  lose  herself  in  the  helplessness  of  sorrow.  The 
loftiness  of  her  spirit  communicated  relief  to  her;  and 
wiping  away  her  tears,  she  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not 
BOW  a  season  for  lamentarioo,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls  of  Huntly,  Botliwel,  and  Athol,  the  lords 
Fleming  and  Levingston,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  Uie  conspirators,  and  at  this  time  in 
the  palace,  found  all  resistance  vain.     Some  of  them 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made  their  escape ; 
and  others  were  allowed  to  retire.     The  provost  and 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  getting  intelligence  of  the     ^ 
tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung.     The  citi-  The  ^«er 
zens,  apprehensive  and  anxious,  approached  m  crowds  roRfincd 
to  inquire  into  tlie  welfiare  oi*  their  sovereign  ;  but  Jie  ^^^''"^ 
was  not  permitted  to  address  herself  to  them.     The 
conspirators  told  her,  that  if  she  pnesumed  to  make 
any  harangue,  they  would  *'  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  cast 
her  over  the  walls.  "     The  king  called  to  the  people 
that  she  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse. 
The  queen  was  shut  up  in  her  chamber,  uncertain  of 
her  fate,  and  without  the  consolation  or  attendance  of 
her  women. 

In  the  morning  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  ordering  the  members 
to  retire  fiom  the  city.     The  rebellioBs  lords,  now  re- 
turned from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with-     ^ 
in  21*  hours  after  the  assassination  of  Rizio».    The  sbe  eodM- 
queen,  knowing  of  how  much  consequence  it  was  for  ^oan  ia 
her  to  gain  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to  «*^**t?|"**'^pj^* 
on  her.     Notwithstanding  the  extreme   provocation  jj^^j . 
which  she  had  met  with,  Mary  so  far  commanded  her 
passions,  that  she  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 
After  informing  him  of  the  rudeness  and  severity  of 
the  treatment  she  had  received,  the  queen  observed, 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  friendship  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  protected  her  againat  such  excesses  of 

hardiJiip 


his  person,  has  observed,  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  ^<  Elle  trait- 
toit  ordinairement  avec  David  Riccio  son  secretaire,  homme  ageet  prudent,  qui  possedoit  son  oreille."  Ibid, 
And  other  authors  give  their  testimonies  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegyrists  of  Sl&ry  exaggerate  t^omewhat  the  imperfections  as  well  as  the  good  qua- 
lities of  Rizzio.  But  there  seems  in  general  to  be  no  re.ison  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any  more  than 
his  ugliness  and  senility.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  secrttary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  absur- 
dity to  think  that  a  queen  so  young  and  beautiful  would  yield  herself  to  deformity  and  old  age. 
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feoiUnC  liartUhip  and  insolL   Murray,  with  a  hypocritical  com- 
V       '  passion,  phed  abundance  of  tears;  while  the  queen 
feenicd  to  entertain  nodotlbtof  his  sincerity,  but  gave 
him  room  to  hope  for  a  f\ili  pardon  of  akl  his  offences* 
In  the  mean  time, however,  the  conspirators  1i eld  fre^ 
c|u6nt  consultations  together,  and  in  these  it  was  de* 
bated,  whether  they  should  hold  the  queen  in  perpe- 
tual captivity,  or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they 
should  content  themselves  with  committing  her  to  clo^e 
custody  in  Stirling  castle  till  they  should  obtain  a  par- 
liamentary sanction  to  their  proceedings,  establish  the 
Protestant  religion  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mass, 
and  invest  the  king  with  the  crown^matrirooDial  and 
68S       the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
^«t  pre-         Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 
le'kincto  ^'"ctchedness ;  and  therefore,  as  her  last  resource,  ap- 
^MUMion     pl^^  to  the  king,  iidiom  ahe  treated  with  all  those  blan* 
le  cause    dishmcnts  usually  employed  by  the  fair  sex  when  they 
rUftccon^  want  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  other.     The 
airators;  ^^^^  ^l^^  ^j^l,  ^jj  hlsfaulu,  had  a  natural  facility  of 
temper,,  was  easily  gained  over.   The  conspirators  were 
alarmed  at  his  coldness,and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind 
with  fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife :  but, 
finding  they  t^ould  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  last  be- 
gan to  treat  for  an  accommodation.     The  king  brought 
them  a  tnesssge,  importing,  that  Mary  was  disposed  to 
bury  in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  transgressions ; 
and  he  offered  to  conduct  them  into  her  presence^^  The 
earls  of  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthven, 
attended  him  into  her  presence;  and,  falimg  on  their 
knees  before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  sub- 
missions.    She  command^  them  to  risei  and  having 
de$ired  them  to  recoUect  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  she  assured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  in- 
stead of  designing  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  possess  her- 
.     self  of  their  estates,  she  was  inclined  to  receive  them 
into  favour,  and  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the 
nobles  who  had  come  from  England,  but  to  those  who 
had  assassinated  David  Rizzio.    They  were  according- 
ly ordered  to  prepare  the  bonds  for  their  security  and 
forgiveness,  which  the  queen  promised  to  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  subscribing;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  king  observed,  that  the  conspirators  ought  to  re- 
S89      move  ^e  guards  which  they  had  placed  around  the 
Dd  cscapesqueeny  that  all  suspicion  of  restraint  might  be  remov- 
rom  tbem.  ^     "This  measure  could  not  with  any  propriety  be 
opposed,  and  the  guards  were  therefore  dismissed ;  on 
which  the  <queen,  that  very  night,  left  her  palace  at 
midnight,  and  took  the  roaid  to  Dunbar,  accompanied 
by  the  king  and  a  few  attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen*s  escape  threw  tlve  conspira- 
tors into  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  sheimmediate- 
ly  issued  proclamations  for  her  subjects  to  attend  her 
in  arms,  and  was  powerfully  supported.     They  sent 
therefore  the  lord  Semple,  requesting,  with  the  utmost 
humility,  her  subscription  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and 
security;  but  to  this  message  she  returned  an  unfa- 
vourable answer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh 
with  an  army  of  8000  men.     The  conspirators  now  fled 
690      with  the  utmost  precipitation.     Even  John  Knox  re- 
rherelMU  tired  to  Kyle  till  the  storm  should  blow  over.     On  the 
**^"?**^®*  queen's  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy  cotmdl  was  in* 
!|2^^ri,stantly  called,  in  which  the  conspirators  were  charged 
to  appear  as  guilty  of  murder  and  treason ;  their  places 
of  strength  were  ordered  to  be  surrendered  to  the  offi- 


cers of  the  crown  ;  jmd  their  estates  and  possessions  ^^^l*"*** 
were  made  liable  to  confiscation  and  forfeiture.  '      ^ 

But  while  the  queen  wns  thus  eager  to  punish  the 
conspirators,  she  was  sensible  that  so  many  of  the  no- 
bility, by  uniting  in  a  common  cause,  might  raise  a 
povixrfol  party  in  opposition  to  her;  for  which  reason 
she  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Murrsy  from  the 
rest,  by  making  him  offers  of  pardon.  Sir  James  Mel- 
Vil  accordingly  pledged  himself  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  of  Iris  adherents,  if  he  would  separate  from 
Morton  and  the  conspirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  distant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
murder  as  a  most  execrable  action;  but  notwithstanding 
his  affected  anger,  when  the  conspirators  fled  to  Eng- 
land, he  fumi^ed  them  with  letters  of  recommendation  591 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford.  After  the  flight  of  the  conspi*6bamerul 
rotors,  the  king  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  denyP*^**- 
his  having  any  share  in  the  action.  He  therefore  «n-jjf^*/ 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  coun^ 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio  $ 
and  not  satisfied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proelamationa 
at  the  market-place  of  the  capital,  and  over  the  whole* 
kingdom,  protested  to  the  people  at  lai^  that  he  had  ^ 

never  bestowed  on  it,  in  any  degree,  the  sanction  of 
his  command,  consent,  assistance^  or  approbation.  692* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am-  ^^"*7 
pie  pardon  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn,-^^!,^^  ^ 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents ;  bnt  towards  the  contfae  rebels 
spirators  she  remained  inexorable.     This  lenity,  to  ve  pardon- 
Murray  especially,  proved  a  source  of  the  greatest^ 
inquietude  to  the  queen  ;  for  this  nobleman,  blind  to 
every  motive  of  action  distinct  from  his  own  ambition, 
began  to  contrive  new  plots,  which,  though  disappoint- 
ed for  a  time,  soon  operated  to  the  destruction  of  the 
queen,  and  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  695 

On  the  19th  of  June  1566,  the  queen  was  ^^elivered^^j;^''^^ 
of  a  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Jamei.     This  ig^i^^jun^ 
happ^  event,  however,  did  not  extinguish  the  quarrel  1566. 
betwixt  her  and  tlte  king.  His  de>i'-e  to  intrude  him«clf 
into  her  authority,  and  to  fix  a  stain  on  her  honour, 
his  share  in  the  murder  of  Riszio,  and  his  extreme 
meanness  in  publicly  denying  it,  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press her  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  detestation  and 
contempt.  Unable,  however,  totally  to  divert  herself  of 
regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  distant,      694 
was  yet  decent  and  respectful.    Castelnau,  at  this  time  ^  P^'** 
ambassador  extraordinary  from  France,  conceived  that  J,^^**" 
a  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  and  employed  him-  tweeo  the 
self  for  some  time  in  this  friendly  ofiice.    Nor  were  his  king  and 
endeavours  altogether  ineffectual.  The  king  and  queen^"^^^ 
spent  two  nights  together;  and  proceeded,  in  company 
with  each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tweeddale,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  the  chase,  attended  by  the 
earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwel,  Murray^  and  other  nobles. 
Thence  they  passed  to  Edinburgh;  and  then  took  ♦^e^yu?^. 
road  to  Stirling.     Had  the  king  been  endowed  with-jj^oj^^n  ^T 
any  prudence,  he  would  have  made  the  best  use  of  this  by  the 
opportunity  to  regain  the  affections  of  his  queen;  but,kiDg*s ' 
instead  of  this,  finding  that  he  was  not  immediately  in-P^^^^| 
trusted  with  power,  his  peevishness  suggested  to  trim  the 
design  of  going  abroad.     To  Monsieur  du  Croc,  the 
French  resident,  who  had  attended  Mary  at  Stirling, 
he  ventured  to  communicate  his  <:himerica]  project. 
This  statesman  represented  to  him  its  wildness  and  in- 
efficaoys  wi  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  seri- 

4X2  ous..    ^ 
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8c»tlaii4.  out.  To  bis  father  the  carl  of  Lenox,  who  paid  him 
'  a  visit  at  this  place  inintediately  on  Mary's  departure 
from  it,  he  likewise  communicated  his  intention ;  and 
all  the  intreatles,  arguments,  and  remonstrances  of  this 
nobleman  to  make  him  relinquish  his  design,  were  with- 
out success.  He  provided  a  vessel,  and  kept  it  in 
readiness  to  carry  him  from  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
L«nox,  after  returning  to  Glasgow,  where  he  usually 
resided,  gave  way  to  his  paternal  anxieties,  and  solicited 
the  queen  by  letter  to  raterfere  with  her  authority  and 
persuasions  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
she  received  this  despatch^  the  king  alighted  at  Holy- 
roodhouse.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who  were 
with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  objected 
to  three  of  them,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  or- 
dered to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  tlie 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de- 
meanour so  rudeandsounwarrantable, condescended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him :  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  he  remained  with  her. 
during  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa- 
ther's letter,  «nd  employed  every  art  and  blandishment 
to  engage  him  to  abandon  his  perverse  design.  But  he 
gave  her  no  satisfaction.  He  was  unmoved  by  her 
kindness ;  and  his  silence,  dejection,  and  peevishness, 
augmented  her  distress.  In  the  morning,  she  called  her 
privy  council  to  assemble  in  the  palace,  and  invited  to 
her  Monsieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoj.  By  the  bi- 
shop of  Ross  she  explained  the  intention  of  the  king, 
and  made  known  the  despatch  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know  the  reasons  of 
a  voyage  tliat  appeared  to  them  so  inexplicable ;  and 
Oftrnestly  pressed  the  king  to  unbosom  himself.  If  his 
resolution  proceeded  from  discontent,  and  if  there  were 
persons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  causes  of 
offence,  they  assured  him,  that  they  were  ready,  upon 
his  information,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  make 
him  easy  and  happy.^  No  quality  or  rank  should  ex- 
empt those  from  enquiry  and  punishment  who  had 
committed  misdemeanors  against  him.  This,  thej 
said,  consisted  with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of 
die  queen,  and  with  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had 
received  no  sufficient  provocation  to  justify  his  beha* 
viour,^  and  if  he  had  no  title  to  complain  of  actual  in- 
juries, they  admonished  him  to  remember,  that  his 
flight  from  a  qiieen  so  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom 
so  ancient  and  noble,  would  expose  him  to  the  great- 
est ridicule  and  disgrace.  They  pointed  out  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fortune,  and  counselled  him  not  to  part 
Jightlv  with  all  its  flattering  advantages.  The  queen 
hetseff,  taking  his  hand  into  her's,  and  preasine  it  with 
affection,  besought  him  to  say  by  what  act  or  deed  she 
bad  unfortunately  induped  him  to  conceive  so  fatal  a 
purpose.  Her  memory  did  not  reproach  her  with  any 
crime  or  indiscretion  which  affected  his  honour  or  her 
integrity :  yet  if,  without  any  design  on  ber  part,  she 
had  incurred  his  displeasure,  she  was  di^Hued  to  atone 
for  it ;  and  she  begged  him  to  apeak  with  entire  free- 
dom, and  not  in  any  degree  to  spare  her.  Monsieur 
du  Croc  then  addressed  him,  and  employed  lus  inte- 
rest andpersuasions  to  make  him  reveal  his  imyuietudes.. 
But«ll  tbis  respectful  attention  and  ceremonious  duty 
were  ineffectual.  Obstinately  froward,  he  refused  t» 
confess  thai  he  intended  any  voyage^andmadeno  men- 


tion of  any  reasons  of  discontent  Hd  yet  aeknowledg-  Seodod 
ed  with  readiness,  that  he  could  not  with  justice  ac- ^  "i'^ 
cuse  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence.  Oppressed 
with  uneasiness  and  perturbation,  he  prepared  to  retires 
and,  turning  to  her,  said,  '*  Adieu,  Madam !  you  dull 
not  see  me  for  a  long  time.  **  He  then  bowed  to  the 
French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

He  hastened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  surprise  and  astonishment.  They  resolv- 
ed to  watch  his  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not 
conjecture  what  step  he  would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  rumours  to  her  disadvantage,  despatched 
a  courier  to  advertise  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  of  his  conduct.  It  was  not  possible  that  a 
prince  so  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
impression  on  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  domestic  insurrection  or  dis- 
turbance. He  was  universally  odious;  end,  at  this 
time,  the  queen  was  in  the  highest  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  her  subjecu.  After  passing  some  days 
at  Stirling,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  whicJi, 
after  hinting  at  his  design  of  going  abroad,  he  insinuat- 
ed his  reasons  of  complaint  He  was  not  trusted  by  her 
with  authority,  and  she  was  no  longer  studious  to  ad- 
vance him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants; 
and  the  nobility  had  deserted  him.  Her  answer  was 
sensible  and  temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance 
the  distinctions  she  had  conferred  on  him,  the  uses  to 
which  he  had  put  the  credit  and  repuution  accrumg 
from  them,  and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged 
in  her  subjects.  Though  the  plotters  against  Rizzio 
had  represented  him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprise, 
she  had  yet  abstained  from  any  accusation  of  him,  and 
bad  even  behaved  as  if  she  believed  not  his  participa- 
tion in  the  guilt  of  that  project.  As  to  the  defects  of 
his  retinue,  she  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attend- 
ance of  her  own  servants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they 
were  the  supports  of  the  throne,  and  independent  of 
it.  Their  countenance  was  not  to  be  commanded  but 
won.  He  had  discovered  too  much  stateliness  towards 
them;  and  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  the  deport- 
ment that  became  them.  If  he  wished  for  consequence, 
it  was  his  duty  to  pay  them  court  and  attention ;  and 
whenever  he  should  procure  and  oonciliaSe  their  re* 
gard  and  commendation,  she  would  be  happy  to  give 
him  all  the  importanoe  that  belonged  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwel 
were  industriously  striving  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
foment  the  division  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
The  earl  of  Morton  excited  disturbances  on  the  bor- 
ders ;  and  as  no  settled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
since  Mary's  marriage,  Uiere  was  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  attempts.  Pro- 
clamations were  therefore  issued  by  the  queen  to  call 
her  subjects  to  arms  $  and  she  proceeded  to  Jedburgh  to 
hold  justice«ceurts,aDd  topunish  traitors  anddisorderly  ^ 
persons.  In  the  course  or  this  journey  she  was  taken  Macy&ft 
dangerously  ill ;  insomuch  that,  believing  her  death  tosi<^  ^ 
be  at  hand,  she  called  for  the  bishop  of  ftoss,  telling  "^'^'^ 
him  to  bear  witness  that  she  had  persevered  in  that  reli- 
gion in  which  she  had  been  nourished  and  brought  up  ;. 
taking  the  promise  of  her  nobles,  that  afVer  her  dei^ 
they  would  open  her  last  will  and  testament,  and  pay  to 
it  that  respect  which  consisted  with  the  laws,  recom* 

mending: 
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Gotland,  mending  to  them  the  rights  of  her  iniant  son,  and  the 
'"V^"-'  charge  of  educating  him  in  sucli  a  manner  as  might  en- 
able him  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  with  ho- 
nour ;  and  intreating  them  to  abstain  from  all  cruelty 
and  persecution  of  her  Catholic  subjects.  Nothwith- 
^^  standing  her  apprehensions,  however,  and  the  extreme 
violence  of  her  distemper,  the  queen  at  last  recovered 
perfect  health*  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel, 
she  visited  Kelso,  Werk  castle,  Hume,  Langton,  and 
Wedderbum.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the  first 
news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.  Being 
desirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,  the  queen  advanced 
to  it  with  an  attendance  of  1000  horse.  Sir  John 
Forster,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  English  marches, 
came  forth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  roost  proper  station  for  surveying  it,  and  paid  her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  discharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  Continu- 
ing her  journey,  she  passed  to  Eyemouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmillar  castle, 
where  she  proposed  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tism of  the  prince,  which  was  soon  to  be  celebrated  at 
€97       Stiriing. 

kind-  During  the  severe  sickness  of  the  queen,  her  hus- 
t  of  the  band  kept  himself  at  a  distance:  but  when  she  was  so 
S-  far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  being  received  with  some  coldness  and 
formality,  he  retired  suddenly  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
neglect  was  a  most  sensible  mortification  to  her ;  and 
while  she  suffered  from  his  ingratitude  and  haughtiness, 
she  was  not  without  suspicion  that  he  was  attempting 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  government.  She 
was  seized  with  a  settled  melancholy ;  and,  in  her  an« 
ffuish,  often  wished  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex- 
istence. Her  nobles,  who  were  caballing  against  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
Bothwel,  who  had  already  recommended  himself  by 
his  services,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  heighten  the  fa- 
vour which  these  services  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  he  sought  to 
gain  the  afiection  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
696  her  himself,  providing  a  divorce  from  her  husband 
iiirom  could  be  obtained ;  and  this  was  now  become  the  subject 
of  consultation  by  Murray  and  his  associates*.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  queen  herself  was  made  acquaint- 
ed with  this  project ;  and  it  was  told  her,  that  provided 
she  would  pardon  the  earl  of  Morton  and  fiis  associates, 
the  means  should  be  found  of  effecting  the  divorce. 
This  was  urged  as  a  matter  of  state  by  the  earik  of 
Murray,  Lethington^  Argyle,  and  Huntly;  and  the 
queen  was  invited  to  consider  il  as  an  afibir  which 
might  be  mani^ed«  without  any  interference  on  her 
part.  The  queen  replied,  that  she  would  listen  to 
them,  on  condition^  that  the  divorce  could  be  obtaused 
according  to  law,  and- that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial 
to  her  son :  but  if  they  meant  to  effect  their  purpose  by 
a  disregard  to  these  points,  they  must  think  no  more  o£ 
it ;  for  rather  than  consent  to  their  views,  she  would 
endure  all  the  torments,  and  abide  by  all  the  perils,  to 
which  her  situation  exposed  her. 

Lethington  on  this,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  engaged, 
to  rid  her  of  her  husband,  without  prejudice  to  her 
8on ;  words  whidi  could  not  be  understood  otherwise 
tiian  as  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray  (added 
he),  who  is  here  present,  scrupulous  as  he  is^  will 


connive ;  and  behold  our  proceedings  without  open- 
ing his  lips.  The  queen  mimediately  made  answer,^ 
"  I  desire  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
stain  may  be  fixed  upon  my  honour  or  conscience ;  and 
I  therefore  require  the  matter  to  rest  as  it  is,  till  God 
of  his  goodness  send  relief:  What  you  think  to  be 
of  service  to  me,  may  turn  out  to  my  displeasure  and 
harm. " 

It  appears,  however,  that  from  this  moment  a  plot  was 
formed  by  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  against 
the  life  of  Damley,  and  by  some  of  them  pro4>ably  a- 
gainst  the  queen  herself;  and  that  Morton,  who  with  the 
other  conspirators  against  Rizzio  had  received  a  pardon, 
was  closely  associated  with  them  in  their  nefarious  de- 
signs. That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, met  at  Whiitingham  by  Bothwell  and  the  secre- 
tary. They  proposed  to  him  the  murder  of  the  king, 
and  required  his  assistance,  alleging  that  the  queen 
herself  consented  to  the  deed ;  to  which  Morton  by  his 
own  account  replied,  that  he  was  disposed  to  concur, 
provided  he  were  sure  of  acting  under  any  authority 
from  her ;  but  Bothwel  and  LeUiington  having  return- 
ed to  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  obtain  such  an  autho* 
rity,  sent  him  back  a  message.  That  the  queen  would- 
not  permit  any  conversation  on  that  matter.^ 

In  thr  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptism  of  the  young  prince ;  to  assist  at  which  the 
queen  left  Craigmillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  The  ce- 
remony was  performed  on  the  17th  of  December  1566* 
After  the  baptismal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed.' 
by  the  heralds  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  designed,  Charles  James,  James  Charles, 
prince  and  steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothesay, 
earl  of  Carrick,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and^  baron  of  Ren- 
frew. Amidst  the  scenes  of  joy  displayed  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  king  showed  his  folly  more  than  he  had-  ^^> 
ever  done-  A»  Elizabeth  did  not  m^an  to  acknowledge  Alssurd  h^ 
him.  in  his- sovereign  capacity,  it  was  consistent  neitliMer'ui^^<'ui'«>^ 
with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that  he'^^"*'' 
should  be  present  at  the  baptism.  He  did  not  indeed 
present  himself  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  enter- 
tainments and  masquerades  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. At  this  juncture,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  greater  distance  before,  he  took  up  his* 
residence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  meant  to  ofl^nd  the  queen, 
and  to  expose  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Du  Croc, 
who  was  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  so  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  his  behariour,  that  he  affected 
to  have  instructions  from  France  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  him :  and  when  the  king  proposed  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  he  took  the  liberty  of  informing  him,  that  there 
were  two  passages  in  his  chamber  f  and  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty should  enter  by  the  one,  he  should  be  constrain* 
ed  to  go  out  by  the  other. 

While  lie  resided  at  Stirling,  the  king  confined  him-  ad.  1567. 
self  chiefly  to  his  chamber.     His  strange  behaviour  to 
the  queen  did  not  give  the  public  any  favourable  idea, 
of  him ;  and  as  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction  took- 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid  > 
to  him  by  foreign  ambassadors.     His  situation,  there- 
fore, was  exceedingly  uncomfortable;  but  though  he- 
must  have  been  conscious  of  bis  folly  and  imprudence, 
he  did  not  alter  his  conduct.     In  a  sullen  humour  he 
lefi  Stirling,  and  proceeded^to  GUisgow.    Here  he  fell 

sick^ 
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srck,  with  such  symf^toms  as  seemed  to  iT^dicate  poison. 
He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains»  and  his  body 
was  covered  over  with  pustules  of  a  bluish  colour ;  so 
that  his  death  was 'daily  expected.  Mary  did  not  re- 
pay his  coldness  to  her  by  negligence.  She  set  out 
ifnmediately  for  Glasgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all 
the  assiduity  of  an  aflFcctionate  wife,  until  he  recovered-c 
after  which,  she  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  the  low  situation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoase 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  was 
lodged  in  a  house  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
superior  of  the  church,  called  St  Marys  in  the  Fields* 
This  house  stood  on  a  high  ground,  and  in  a  salu- 
brious air  ;  and  here  she  staid  with  him  some  days* — 
Here  the  conspirators  thought  proper  to  finish. their 
plot  in  the  most  execrable  manner.  On  the  10th  of 
February  1567>  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  house  where  the  king  resided  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder.  The  explosion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
excited  a  general  curiosity,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
tlie  place  whence  it  proceeded.  The  king  was  found 
dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  a  servant 
who  used  to  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  with  him. 
On  neither  was  there  any  mark  of  fire  or  other  external 
injury. 

The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  tak- 
ing the  diversion  of  a  masked  baU,  which  was  given  to 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  domestic,  when  the 
news  of  the  king's  death  was  brought  to  her.  She 
showed  the  utmost  grief,  and  appeared  exasperated  to 
the  last  degree  against  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at 

once  so  shocking  and  barbarous.     The  most  express 

to  discover  and  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the 
the  mur-  perpetrators  by  every  possible  method.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  privy-council,  assuring  the  people, 
that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  discover  the  murderers  of  the  king.  It  ofiered 
the  sum  of  2000/.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any  per- 
ison  who  should  give  information  of  the  devisers,  coun- 
sellors, and  perpetrators  of  the  murder;  and  it  held 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promise  of  a  full  pardon,  to 
the<;onspirator  who  should  make  a  free  confession  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  the  confederates.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  this  proclamation ,  was  published,  4i 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city  prison,  af- 
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firming  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfoor,  Da-  & 
vld  Chalmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mar-  "^ 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  subscribed  to  this  in« 
telligence»  nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered 
reward  ;  so  that  it  was  difiicult  to  know  whether  this 
advertisement  had  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  calttmny 
or  the  love  of  justice. 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  condac!led  Stn 
himself  with  his  usual  circttmspection  and  artifice.  On^>^ 
a  pretence  that  his  wife  was  dangerously  sick  at  his^^J 
castle  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  obtainedAgf  ] 
the  queen's  permission  to  pay  her  a  visit.  By  this  means 
he  propof^ed  to  prevent  all  suspicion  whatever  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  so  full,  however»  of  the  intended  pro- 
ject, that  while  he  was  proceeding  on  bis  journey,  he 
observed  to  the  person  who  accompanied  him,  **  This 
night,  before  morning,  the  lord  Damley  shaH  lose 
his  life*  '*  When  the  blow  was  struck,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  to  carry  on  his  practices.  Among  fo- 
reign nationSf  the  domestic  disputes  of  the  queen  and 
her  husband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with  the  grester 
ease  that  reports  could  be  propagated  to  her  disadvan-  ^ 
tage.  Letters  were  despatdied  to  France,  expressing,  He  i 
in  fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the  murder.  Intbeq 
England,  the  mininers  and  courtiers  of  Elizabeth 
could  not  flatter  that  princess  more  agreeably,  than 
by  industriously  detracting  from  the  honour  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Within  her  own  domi- 
nions a  similar  spirit  of  outrage  exerted  itself,  and  not 
without  success.  As  her  reconciliation  with  her  hus- 
band could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  subjects,  it  was 
regarded  as  dissimulation  and  treachery.  The  Protes- 
tant clergy,  who  were  her  most  determined  enemies, 
possessed  a  leading  direction  among  the  populace ;  and 
they  were  the  friends  and  the  partizans  of  tlie  earl  of 
Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
made  against  Bothwel,  and  strong  insinuations  and  bit- 
ing surmises  were  thrown  out  against  the  queen.  Pa- 
pers were  dispersed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bothwel 
in  the  murder.  Every  art  was  employed  to  provoke 
the  frenzy  of  the  people.  Voices,  interrupting  tiie 
silence  of  the  night,  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  Bothwel; 
and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over  thQ 
kingdom,.,  (s) 

TJie  queen's  determination,  however*  to  scrutinize 

the 


(s)  In  the  article  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  we  have  stated  at  considerable  length  the  arguments  for  and  agahut 
the  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  of  which  Mary)ias  been  accused.  As  we  have  concluded  that  artide 
with  the  arguments  brought  by  one  of  her  ablest  accusers,  justice  and  impartiality  require  that  we  should 
embrace  this  only  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  queen,  brought 
forward  by  her  most  recent  defender  Mr  Chalmers.  "  Mary  herself  (<ays  Mr  Chalmers,  Caledonia,  vol.  i. 
p.  850. )  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  of  any  consequence  who  was  unacquamted  with  a  design  which 
was  attended  with  such  mighty  consequence;  yet  it  has  been  a  question  of  debate,  from  that  age  to  the 
present,  whether  Mary  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Damley  her  husband.  The  prejudice 
«of  the  late  Lord  Orford  led  him  to  say,  that  a  plea  of  such  length  Serves  rather  to  confirm  than  weakea 
tlie  evidence  for  the  fact.  But,  it  had  been  an  observation  full  as  just,  as  well  as  logical,  to  have  said  that» 
since  the  criminations  of  240  years  have  not  proved  her  guilty,  she*  ought  to  be  fairly  deemed  innocent. 
Party  has,  however,  entered  into  this  question,  with  its  usual  unfairness  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  ought 
to  be  presumed  to  be  guilty,  rather  than  innocent ;  it  being  more  likely  that  a  wife  would  murder  her  bus- 
band,  and  a  queen  act  as  an  assassin,  than  that  nobles  who  were  accustomed  to  crimes,  should  perform  this 
atrocious  action,  and  cast  the  offence  from  themselves  on  an  innocent  person.  The  same  inconsistency 
argues  that,  as  she  was  educated  in  a  corrupt  court,  she  must  have  -been  corrupt ;  yet,  her  sonnet  and  her  sor- 
row  for  the  loss  of  Francis,  her  first  husband,  attested  that  her  heart  was  yet  uncontaminated  with  corruption ; 
And.  the  steadiness  with  which  she  adhered  to  her  faith,  amidst  20  years  persecution,  evinces  that  religion  had 
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Scotland,  the  matter  was  unabated ;  and  to  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
^       '  the  king's  father,  she  paid  an  attention  which  he  could 
''^^       have  expected  from  her  only  on  an  emergency  of  thij 
letermines  ^^^^'  Having  pressed  her  by  letter  to  the  most  diligent 
o  find  out  in(]^uiry  after  the  regicides,she  returned  an  answer  so  com- 
\nd  punish  pletely  to  his  wishes,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
he  mur-    gincerity  and  rigour  with  which  she  intended  to  proceed 
against  them  :  and  he  urged  her  to  assemble  the  three 
estates,  that  their  advice  might  direct  the  order  and 
manner  of  their  triaL     She  wrote  to  him,  that  an  as* 
sembly  of  the  estates  was  already  proclaimed ;  and  that 
ft  was  her  earnest  and  determined  will  and  purpose,  that 
no  step  should  be  neglected  that  could  promote  the  ad- 
vancement and  execution  of  justice.     Yielding  to  his 
anxieties,  he  addressed  her  again,  intreatingthat  the  trial 
might  not  be  delayed ;  observing,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  parliamentary  inquiry ;  advising  that  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  expedition ; 
and  urging  her  to  commit  to  prison  all  the  persons  who 
had  been  named  and  described  in  the  papers  and  pla- 
cards which  had  been  put  in  the  public  places  of  the 
city.    The  queen  informed  him,  that  although  she  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament 
at  this  juncture,  it  was  not  her  intention  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  regicides  should  be  delayed  till  it 
was  actually  assembled.    As  to  the  placards  and  papers 
to  which  he  alluded,  they  were  so  numerous  and  con- 
tradictory, that  she  could  not  well  determine  on  which 
to  act ;  but  if  he  would  condescend  to  mention  the 
names  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  most  suspicious,  she 
would  instantly  command  that  those  steps  should  be 
«nox  ac-  taken  which  the  laws  directed  and  authorized.     He 
xses  sevc-  named  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chal- 
d  penoos,  j^grg^  black  John  Spence,  Francis  Sebastian,  John  de 
Burdeaux,  and  Joseph  the  brother  of  David  Rizzio ;  and 
assured  her  majesty,  that  his  suspicions  of  these  persons 
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were  weighty  and  strong.  Fn  reply  to  his  information,  Scotland. 
Mary  gave  him  her  solemn  promise,  that  the  persons  i 
he  had  named  should  undergo  their  trial  in  conformity 
to  the  laws,  and  that  they  should  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  their  guilt :  and  she  invited  hinr 
to  leave  his  retirement  immediately,  and  meet  her  at" 
court,  that  he  might  witness  the  proceedings  against 
them  and  the  zeal  with  which  she  was  animated  ta* 
perfbrm  the  part  that  became  her. 

While  the  queen  carried  on  this  correspondence  with- 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  she  resided  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  SL'ton,  at  the  (instance  of  a  few  miles  from  the* 
capital,  and  partly  at  Holyroodhouse.  By  the  time  that 
slic  sent  her  invitation  to  him,  she  was  residing' in  the 
capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  counselors, 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
Bothwel  was  earnest  in  his  protestations  of  innocence  ; 
and  lie  even  expressed  his  wii»h  for  a  trial,  that  he  might 
estabiish  his  integrity.  No  facts  indicated  his  guilt ; 
therp  had  appeared  no  accuser  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  ; 
and  no  witnesses  had  been  found  who  could  establish  his 
criminality.  Her  privy-council  seemed  to  her  to-be 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  suffering  under  the  malice 
of  defamation.  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  what- 
ever their  private  machinations  might  be,  were  publicly 
his  most  strenuous  defenders  ;  and  they  explamed  the 
behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Lenox  to  be  the  effect  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  sor 
fur  in  the  career  ofambition.  But  though  aU  the  arts  of 
Murray  and  Bothwell,  Morton  and  Lethington,  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost  to  mislead^  the  queen,  they  were 
not  able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting  the  conduct 
which  was  the  mostr  proper  and  the  most  honourable  to 
her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  desire  that  the  regicides 
should  be  punished  ;  she  had  given  her  solemn  promise 
to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  persona  whom  he  suspected 

should^ 


Its  proper  influence  upon  her  soul.  Hitherto,  in  this  argument,  no  positive  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  her 
guilt ;  and  therefore  she  ought  to  be  acquitted  as  innocent.  But  at  length  certain  delters,  sonnets^  and  contracts 
between  Mary  and  Bothwel,  have  been  introduced  as  proofs  of  a  guilty  intercourse,  rather  than  a  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  crime;  and  those  letterSy  sonnets,  and  confrticts,  were  first  produced  by  the  etrl  of  Morton,  the 
queen's  chancellor  for  life,  who  pretended  to  have  found  them  m  the  custody  of  Dalgliesh,  a  servant  of  Bothwel. 
Yet  this  wretched  magistrate  had  committed  murder  and  treason  at  the  assassination  of  Rizzio  ;  he  knew  of  the 
design  to  assassinate  Damley,  yet  he  concealed  it,  and  was  thereby  guilty  of  misprision ;  he  knew  of  the  crime» 
and  was  of  course  a  participant,  for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  acknowledged  his  crimes  r 
now,  this  convicted  criminal  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  any  court  of  justice  within  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  production  of  such  documents  by  such  a  wretch  at  such  a  time,  casts  strong  suspicion  on  such  papers,  which 
were  contaminated  by  his  guilty  touch.  When  those  suspicious  epistles  were  first  introduced  into  the  privy- 
council,  they  appeared,  as  the  register  asserts,  to  have  been  written  and  subscribed  by  her  own  hand,  and  sent  to 
James  Earl  of  Bothwel.  When  tliose  ptevie  letters  were  first  brought  into  the  Scottish  parliament,  they  appear 
only  to  have  been  healie  written  with  her  own  hand,  as  the  record  evinces,  and  not  subscribed  by  hi  r.  When 
those  dubious  letters  were  first  produced  before  the  commissioners  at  York,  for  judging  of  the  proofs  of  her 
guilt,  they  seem  to  have  been  superscribed  to  Bothwel ;  yet,  they  aflerwards  appeared  before  Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners at  Westminster,  without  any  superscription  to  any  man  ;  and  those  letters  finally  appear  to  have  beea 
neither  subscribed  by  Mary,  nor  superscribed  to  Bothwel.  When  tliose  letters  were  first  pi'oduced  before  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  they  were  written  in  the  Scottish  language ;  so  they  appeared  to  the  commissioners 
at  York ;  but  when  they  were  produced  to  the  commissioners  at  Westminster,  they  were  written  in  French. 
The  whole  thus  appears  to  have  been  a  juggle  of  state,  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedience.  The  sonnets  and' 
contracts  have  betn  equally  convicted,  by  their  own  contents,  of  forgery.  I  have  read  the  whole  contrt>versy. 
on  the  genuineness  or  forgery  of  those  documents ;  I  have  ransacked  the  Paper  office  for  information  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  tittle  of  evidence,  exclusive  of  those  despicable, 
forgeries,  to  prove  tliat  Mary  Stuart  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. " 
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Scotland,  should  be  prosecuted ;  and  amidst  all  the  appearances 
^— -TV-— '  in  favour  of  Boihwel,  and  all  the  influence  employed 
.  to  serve  him,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of 
'her  honour,  vigour,  and  ability,  that  she  could  accom- 
<pli8h  this  measure.     An  order  of  the  privy-council  was 
•accordingly  made,  which  directed,  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwel,  and  all  the  persons  named  by  Lenox,  should 
be  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
that  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion.    The  1 2th  of  April  was  appointed  for  the  trial. 
A  general  invitation  was  given  to  all  persons  to  prefer 
their  accusations.     The  earl  of  Lenox  was  formally 
cited  to  do  himself  justice,  by  appearing  in  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  and  by  coming  forward  to  make 
known  the  guiit  of  the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  repress  that  spirit 
of  outrage  which  had  manifested  itself  against  the  queen. 
Ko  discoveries,  however,  were  made^  except  against 
James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tul- 
4ibardin,  who  at  different  times  had  published  placards 
injurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear  before 
the  privy-council :  but  refusing  to  obey  its  citation,  it 
was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  commander  of  a 
vessel  to  convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  punish  him  with  an  exemplary 
severity.  Effecting  his  escape,  however,  he  avoided 
the  punishment  due  to  his  repeated  and  detestable 
iu:ts  of  calumny  and  treason. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
conspirators,  notwithstanding  their  power, were  not  with- 
out apprehensions.  Their  preparations,  however,  for 
tlieir  safety  had  been  anxious  ;  and  among  other  prac- 
tices, they  neglected  not  to  attempt  to  infuse  a  pamc  in- 
to the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  by  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  unpopularity  and  his  want  of  strength, 
by  his  timidity  and  his  spirit  of  jealousy.  Suspicions  of 
the  queen's  guilt  were  insinuated ;  and  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed  by  insisting  on  the  trial  were 
placed  before  him  in  the  strongest  colours.  He  was 
sensible  of  her  aversion  to  him  ;  and  his  weakness  and 
the  sovereign  authority  were  contrasted.  His  friends 
concurred  with  his  enemies  to  intimidate  him,  from  the 
spirit  of  flattery,  or  from  a  real  belief  that  his  situation 
was  critical.  By  the  time  he  reached  Stirling  on  his 
way  to  Edinburgh,  his  fears  predominated.  He  made 
and  wishes  a  full  stop.  He  was  no  longer  in  haste  to  proceed  a- 
to  defer  the  gainst  the  regicides.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen, 
^"^ '  in  which  he  said  he  had  fallen  into  such  sickness,  that 

lie  could  not  travel ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  prepare  for  the  trial  ^d  to  assemble  his  friends. 
He  complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  custody  ;  he  insisted,  that 
this  step  should  be  taken ;  and  he  requested,  that  a  more 
distant  day  might  be  appointed  for  die  trial.  After  the 
lengths  to  which  matters  had  been  carried,  this  conduct 
was  most  improper ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
from  terror  or  caprice.  His  indisposition  was  affected ; 
he  had  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait  on  her  at  Edin- 
burgh at  ati  early  period,  to  concert  his  measures ;  and 
the  delay  he  asked  was  contradictory  to  his  former  in- 
treaties.  After  the  invitation  sent  to  him,  he  might 
have  relied  with  safety  on  the  protection  of  the  queen, 
without  any  gathering  of  his  friends  ;  from  the  time  of 
her  private  intimation  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations 
4>f  her  officers,  there  had  passed  a  period  more  than  suf- 
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ficient  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them  together ;  and  & 
indeed  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  neceiisity  for  their  ^— 
assistance*  was  an  insult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of 
high  indecency.  There  was  more  justice  in  the  conn- 
plaint,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices  had 
not  been  taken  into  custody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  pe- 
culiarity he  was  to  blame  m  a  great  degree.  For  he 
had  not  observed  the  preoaution  of  that  previous  dis- 
play of  evidence,  known  in  the  Scottish  law  under  the 
term  of  a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all  grosser 
offences,  and  nf^iich  the  weighty  circumstances  of  the 
present  case  rendered  so  necessary  as  a  foundation  for 
the  confinement  and  conviction  of  tlie  criminals. 

An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  tnal  bo  important,  but 
on  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day  stated  fortitio 
it,  and  reciting  inconclusive  reasons,  could  not  with  pro-'*^ 
priety  be  attended  to.  The  privy-council  refused  the 
demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.  The  court  of  justiciary 
was  assembled.  The  earl  of  Argyle  acted  in  his  cha- 
racter of  lord  high  justiciary ;  and  was  aided  by  four 
assessors,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  the  lord  Lindsay,  with  Mr  James  Macgill  and 
Mr  Henry  Balnave^,  two  lords  of  session.  The  indict- 
ment was  read,  and  the  earls  of  Bothwel  and  Lenox 
were  called  on ;  the  one  as  the  defender,  the  other  as  the 
accuser.  Bothwel,  who  had  come  to  court  with  an  at- 
tendance of  his  vassals,  and  a  band  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers, did  not  fail  to  present  himself:  but  Lenox  appear- 
ed only  by  his  servant  Robert  Cunnyngham ;  who,  after 
apologizing  for  his  absence,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  and  the  want  of  tlie  presence  of  his  friends,  desir- 
ed that  a  new  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial ; 
and  protested,  that  if  the  jury  should  now  enter  on  the 
business,  they  should  incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error, 
and  their  verdict  be  of  no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonstrance  and  protestation  did  not  appear  to 
the  court  of  sufficient  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 
They  paid  a  greater  respect  to  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox  to  the  queen  insisting  on  an  immediate  prosecu- 
tion, and  to  the  consequent  order  of  the  privy-council. 
The  jury,  who  consisted  of  men  of  rank  and  condition.    ^ 
after  considering  and  reasoning  on  the  indictment  for  a  Bod 
considerable  time,  were  unanimous  in  acquiting  Both-a^ 
wel  of  all  share  and  knowledge  of  the  king's  murder. 
The  machinations  however  of  Morton,  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Mary,  were  so  apparent,  thst 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  the  chancellor  of  the  assize,  made 
a  declaration  in  their  name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful 
error  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them  for  their  verdict ; 
no  proof,  vouchers,  or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  support 
the  criminal  charge  having  been  submitted  to  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  offered  a  protestation  for  himself, 
that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  indictment,  the  9th  day 
of  February  instead  of  the  10th  being  expressed  m  itss 
the  date  of  the  murder.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
this  flaw  in  the  indictment  was  a  matter  of  desi^,  snd 
with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if  the  eari  of 
Lenox  had  made  his  appearance  against  him.     And  it 
has  been  remarked  as  most  indecent  and  suspicions, 
that  soldiers  in  arms  should  have  acH^ompanied  him  to 
the  court  of  justice  ;  that  during  the  trial,  the  earl  of 
Morton  stood  by  his  side  to  sive  him  countenance  and 
to  assist  him ;  and  that  the  mur  assessors  to  the  chief 
justiciary  were  warm  and  strenuous  friends  to  the  earl 
of  Murray. 
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Immediately  after  his  trials  BothWel  placed  a  writing 
in  a  oonspicuoos  place,  subscribed  by  him,  challenging 
to  single  combat,  any  person  of  equal  rank  with  himself, 
who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
king's  murder.  To  this  challenge  an  answer  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  on  the  con* 
dition  that  security  should  be  given  for  a  fair  and  equal 
conflict :  but.no  name  being  subscribed  to  this  paper,  it 
was  not  understood  to  correspond  with  the  law  of  arms ; 
and  of  consequence  no  step  was  taken  for  the  fighting 
of  the  duel.  Two  dajrs  afler,  parliament  met,  and  there 
the  party  of  Bothwel  appeared  eq  ually  formidable.  The 
verdict  in  his  favour  was  allowed  to  be  true  and  just.  . 
He  was  continued  in  his  high  offices ;  and  obtained  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  the  place  of  keeper  of  Dun- 
bar castle,  with  the  estates  connected  with  it;  and  other 
favours  were  conferred  op  Murray,  with  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  murder. . 

A  very  short  time  af^er  the  final  acquittal  of  Bothwel, 
he  began  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  his  ambition,  and 
conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  he  had  insidiously  en- 
deavoured to  gain  her  affisction  during  t^ie  lifetime  of 
her  husband ;  but  though  he.  might  have  succeeded  in 
this,  the  recent  death  of  the  king  in  such  a  shocking 
manner,  and  the  strong  suspicions  which  must  unavoid- 
ably still  rest  on  him,  notwithstanding  the  trial  he  had  un- 
dergone, necessarily  prevented  him  from  making  his  ad- 
dresses to  her  openly.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
^^'Vt  ^^^  ^^®  nobility  over  to  his  side ;  which  having  done 
a  prope/  ^^^  ^7  ^^^*  ^Y  ^^^^^  of  great  promises,  he  invited  them  . 
sbandforto  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify  a  deed 
r.  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  person  worthy  of  her 

7  ]  4      hand,  and  expressing  their  resol ute  determination  to  sup • 
hemes  of  port  him  in  his  pretensions,  i  This  extraordinary  bond 
t  carl  pf  ^ag  accordingly  executed ;  and  Murray's  name  was  the 
rTthe***  first  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  in  order  to  decoy  others  to 
een.        sign  adter  him ;  but  that  he  might  appear  innocent  of 
what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had,  before  any  use 
was  made  of  the  bond,  asked  and  obtained  the  queen's 
permission  to  go  to  France.     In  his  way  thither  he  vi- 
sited the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  he  did  not  fail  to 
confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arisen  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Mary  ;  and  he  now  circulated  the  intelligence 
that  she  was  soon  to  be  married  to  Bothwel.     Her  par- 
tisans in  England  were  exceedingly  alarmed ;  and  even 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  addressed  a  letter  to  her,  in 
which  she  cautioned  her  not  to  afford   such  a  mis- 
chievous handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies. 

Mary,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  had  gone  to 
fries  her  Stirling  to  visit  the  young  pirince.  Bothwel,  armed 
rto  Dun-^jjjj  jjjg  jjQj^j  Qf  jjjg  nobles,  assembled  1000  horse,  un- 
der  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  borders,  of  which  he 
was  the  warden ;  and  meeting  her  on  her  return  to  her 
capital,  dismissed  her  attendants,  and  carried  her  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar.  The  arts  which  he  used  there  to  ef- 
fect the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  we  have  mention- 
ed under  another  article,  (see  Mary).  But  having 
been  married  only  six  months  before  to  Lady  Jane  Gor- 
don, sister  to  the  earl  of  Huntly,it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  divorce  before  he  could  marry  the  queen.  This 
was  easily  obtained.  The  parties  were  cousins  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  had  not  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation from  Rome.  Their  marriage,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  queen  and  her  Catholic  subjects,  was  illi- 
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cit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Scotland, 
church.    The  husband  had  also  been  unfaithful ;  so  that        '    ^ 
two  actions  of  divorce  were  instituted.     The  lady  com- .    7.^^     . 
menced  a  suit  against  him  in  the  court  of  the  commis-from  hii 
saries,  charging  him  as  guilty  of  adultery  with  one  of  wife, 
her  maids.     The  earl  himself  brought  a  suit  against 
his  wife  before  the  court  of  the  ardibishop  of  St  An- 
drew's, on  the  plea  of  consanguinity.     By  both  courts 
their  marriage  was  declared  to  be  void ;  and  thus  two 
sentences  of  divorce  were  pronounced. 

.  Bothwel  now  conducted  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  instead  of  attending  her  to  her  palace 
of  Holyroodhouse,  his  jealousy  and  apprehensions  in- 
duced him  to  lodge  her  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  could  hold  her  in  security  a^rainst  any  attempt  of  his 
enemies.  To  give  satisfaction,  however,  to  her  people, 
and  to  convince  them  that  she  was  no  longer  a  prisoner, 
a  public  declaration  on  her  part  appeared  to  be  a  n>ea- 
sure  of  ex  pediency .  She  presented  herself,  therefore,  in 
the  court  of  s.»8sion ;  the  lords  chancellor  and  president, 
the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  being  pre- 
sent. After  observing  that  some  stop  had  been  put  to 
the  adminbtration  of  justice  on  account  of  her  being 
detained  at  Dunbar  against  her  will  by  the  lord  Both- 
wel, she-declared,  that  though  she  had  been  highly  of- 
fended with  the  outrage  offered  to  her,  she  was  yet  in- 
clined to  forget  it.  His  courteousness,  the  sense  she 
entertained  of  his  past  services  to  the  state,  and  the 
hope  with  which  she  was  impressed  of  his  zeal  and  acti- 
vity for  the  future,  compelled  her  to  give  him  and  his  ac- 
complices in  her  imprisonment  a  full  and  complete  par- 
don. She  at  the  same  time  desired  them  to  take  notice, 
that  she  was  now  at  liberty ;  and  that  she  proposed,  in 
consideration  of  his  merits,  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  promoting  him  to  new  and  distinguished  honours.  ^ . . 

It  was  understood  that  the  queen  was  immediately  Banm  of 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  husband.   The  order  was  giventhe  mar- 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  banns ;  and  Mr  John  Craig,  "*sc  ^^ 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  was  desired  to  per-     ™*^^* 
form  t^iis  ceremony.     But.  though  the  order  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  queen,  he  absolutely  refused  his  com- 
pliance without  the  authority  of  the  church.    The  bre- 
thren, alter  long  reasonings,  granted.him  permission  to 
discharge  this  duty.     His  scruples  and  delicacy  were 
not  yet  removed.     He  protested,  that,  in  obeying  their 
desire,  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  his  own  sentiments 
concerning  the  marriage,  and  that  his  publishing  the 
banns  should  infer  no  obligation  on  him  to  officiate  in 
th^  solemnity.   In  bis  congregation,  accordingly,  before 
a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  nobler- 
men  and  privy-councillors,  he  declared  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  reasons  for  this 
opinion  to  the  parties  themselves.     He  added,  that  if 
leave  to  do  this  was  denied  him,  he  would  either  ab- 
stain altogether  from  proclaiming  the  baims,  or  take  the  ' 
liberty,  after  proclaiming  them,  to  inform  his  people  of     713 
the  causes  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  marriage.     He  Fortitude 
stated,  that  the  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage^f  MrJoha 
of  persons  separated  for  adulter}  ;  and  that  the  divorce  ^"^^^ 
between  him  and  his  wife  must  have  been  owing  to  col- 
lusion ;  since  tlie  sentence  had  been  given  with  preci- 
pitation, and  since  his  new  contract  was  so  sudden ;  and 
he  objected  to  him  the  abduction  and  ravishment  of  the 
queen,  and  his  suspicion  of  his  guilt  of  the  king's  mur- 
t     *  Y  ^.  _der._ 
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Scotland,  ier,  Tliw  bold  language  drew  no  reply  from  Botliwel 
>t  '  that  WRs  satisfactorj  to  Mr  Cra»g,  or  that  could  intimi- 
date him.  He  prdclaimcd  in  his  diurch  the  banns  of 
jnarriage  ;  but  he  told  the  congregation,  that  lie  di«* 
charged  tbeguggealions  of  his  conscionoe  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  a  detestable  and  scandalous  engagement.  lie 
expressed  tlie  sorrow  he  felt  for  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
bility, who  seemed  to  approve  it  from  their  flattery  or 
silence;  and  addressing  himself  to  the  faitliful,  he  be- 
sought them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  he  would 
turn  a  resolution  intended  against  law,  reason,  and  reli- 
gion, into  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  church  and  the 
kingdom.  These  freedoms  were  too  great  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Mr  Craig  was  ordered  again  to  attend  the 
psivy- council ;  and  he  was  reprimanded  with  severity 
for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commission.  He  had 
the  courage  to  de^nd  himself.  His  commission,  he  said, 
was  founded  in  the  word  of  God,  positive  law,  and  na- 
tural reason  ;  and  on  the  foundation  of  these  topics  he 
was  about  to  prove  that  the  marriage  must  ke  universal- 
ly odious,  when  the  earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to 
be  silent.  The  privy- council,  struck  with  the  vigour  of 
ii\p  man,  and  apprehensive  of  the  public  discontents, 
did  not  dare  to  infHct  any  punishment  on  him ;  and  this 
victory  over  Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  suspi- 
cions against  him,  served  to  encourage  the  enemies  of 
the  queen,  and  to  undermine  the  respeot  of  her  subjects. 
Mary,  before  she  gave  her  hand  to  Bothwel,  created 
him  duke  of  Orkney.  Hie  ceremony  was  performed 
in  a  private  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the  Popish  church ; 
but,  to  gratify  the  people,  it  was  likewise  s<^emnized 
publicly,  according  to  the  Protestant  rites,  by  Adam 
Bothwel  bishQp  of  Orkney,  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  re- 
nounced th«  episcopal  order  for  the  reformation.  It 
was  celebrated;  witli  Mttle  pomp  and  festivity.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  seats  in  the  country; 
and  tliose  who  attended  were  thoughtful  and  sad.  Du 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  sensible  that  the  match 
would  be  displeasing  to  liis  court,  refused  to  give  his 
countenance  to  the  solenanky.  There  were  no  accla- 
mations of  the  common  people.  Mary  herself  was  not 
ineonscious  of  the  imprudence  of  the  choice  she  had 
made,  and  looked  back  with  surprise  and  sorrow  to  the 
train  of  circumstances  which  had  conducted  her  to  this 
fatal  event.  Forsaken  by  her  nobles,  and  imprisoned  at 
Dunbar,  she  was  in  so  perilous  a  situation  that  no  re- 
medy  could  save  her  honour  but  death.  Her  marriage 
was  the  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  that 
situation,  (t)  It  was  the  point  for  which  her  enemies 
had  laboured  with  a  wicked  and  relentless  poKcy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  second  marriage,  but 
much  more  so  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neither  ta- 
lents for  business  nor  aftction  ibr  his  wife.     Ambitious 
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and  jealous  to  the  last  degree,  he  songfit  only  to  esfa-  lK»itinti 
hiish  himscU*  in  poorer,  while  his  fears  and  jealowsics'— \^**^ 
made  faim  take  Che  vnwt  improper  means.     Tfie  mar- 
riage had  already  tiirown  the  nation  into  a  ferment ;  and 
the  least  improper  exercise  of  power,  or  indeed  an  ap- 
pearance of  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  \rou4ti 
have  been  sufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.     Per- 
haps the  only  thing  which  at  this  juncture  could  have 
pacified  the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition 
of  Popery,  which  they  had  ollen  required.     But  this      ^g^ 
was  not  thought  of.     Instead  of  taking  any  step  to  Botbwd 
please  the  people.    Bothwell  endeavour^  to  force  tlieaucmpttt* 
earl  of  Mar  to  deliver  up  the  young  prinee  to  his  cus-  ^  ** 
tody.— This  was  sufficient  to  rdcindJe  the  flame  which  pj^fj^. 
had  hitherto  been  smothered,  and  make  it  burst  outtoiiis 
with  all  its  violence.     It  was  universally  beHeved  thatp^^^r. 
Bodiwel,  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  father,  de- 
signed also  to  take  a>vay  the  lif^*  of  the  son  ;  and  the 
queen  was  thoiight  to  participate  in  all  his  crimes.    TRe 
earl  of  Murray  now  took  advantage  of  the  queen's  nn- 
fortunale  situation,  to  aggrandize  himself  and  e#ect  her      ^^  . 
ruin.     Aito  having  visited  the  Bnglish  court,  he  pro-  ^ru^jm. 
ceedod  to  France,  where  he  assiduous!}'  disseminated  all  tumniatcs 
the  reports  against  the  queen  which  were  injurtoits  to**^^*^ 
her  reputation ;  and  where,  without  being  exposed  to 
suspicion*  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  Morton  and  Lethmgton,  and  to 
inspirit  their  machinations.     His  associates,  true  to  his 
ambition  and  their  own,  hod  promoted  all  the  schemes 
of  Bothwel  on  the  queen  with  a  power  and  influence 
which  insured  thdr  success.     In  confederacy  with  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  liad  conspired  wtth  him  to  miu'der 
the  king.    Assisted  with  the  weight  oF  the  earl  of  Mar- 
ray>  they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  promoted  the  vcr-- 
diet  by  which  he  was  acquitted.    By  the  same  ai-ts,  amf 
wiUi  the  same  views,  they  had  jeineil  with  him  to  |m*o- 
cure  the  bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  husband,  asserting  Jris  integrity  and  inno- 
cence, recounting  his  noble  qualities,  expressing  an  un- 
alterable resolution  to  support  themarriuge  against  every 
opposer  and  adversary,  and  recording  a  wish  thtit  a  de- 
fection from  its  objeots  and  purposes  should  be  branded 
with  everlasting  irSTamy,  and  held  out  a&  a  most  f«itl)less 
and  perjured  treachery.     When  the  entf,  however,  was 
accomplished  for  which  they  had  been  so  zealous,  and 
when  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  actually  celebratecl, 
they  laid  aside  the  pretence  of  friendshrp,  and  were  in 
haste  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  ignominy  wlu<:h  they 
had  invited  to  fait  on  them.     The  murder  of  the  king, 
the  guilt  of  Bothwell^  hk  acquittal,  his  diroree,  and  h» 
marriage,  became  the  topics  of  then:  domphiints  and  de- 
clamation.    On  the  foundation  of  this  hated  marnagev 
they  even  ventured  privately  to  inffer  the  privily  of  the 

queett 


(t)  "  The  queen  (says  Melvil)  could  not  but  marry  him ;  seeing  he  had  ravished  her  and  lain  with  her  against 
her  will.  "  Memoirs,  p.  150..  Ih^  the  following  passage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authority,  in  our  history,  this  topic 
is  touched  with  no  less  exactness,  but  with  gniater  delicacy.  *•  After  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under  the 
power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer^  "  says  Lord  Harles,  "  ftw  foreign  princes  would  have  solicited  her  hand. 
Some  of  her  subjects  might  still  have  sought  that  honour ;  but  her  compliance  would  have  been  humiliating  ber 
yond  measure.  It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  husband ;  it  would  have  exposed  her  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  reproached,  in  some  sullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Dunbar.  Mary  was  so  situated,  at 
this  critical  period,  that  she  was  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a  friendless  and  hazard- 
9U3  qelibacy,  or  to  yield  her  hand  to  Bothweh  **    Bemarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  20^.. 
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^<^>^**^  queen  to  aU  his  imquitous  tnmsactionfl ;  and  this  step 
-  '  ^  '  seemed  doubtless » to  the  moss  of  her  own  subjects  and 
to  more  distant  observers,  a  ttronf^  confirmation  of  dli 
the  former  suspicions  to  her  shame  which  had  been  cir- 
eulated  witli-so  much  artifice.  Their  imputations  and 
devices  excited  against  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  most  indignant  and  humiliating  odium.  Amidst 
the  ruins  of  bor  fame,  they  thought  of  burying  for 
ever  her  tranquillity  and  peace ;  and  in  the  convul- 
sions which  they  had  meditated,  they  were  already  an* 
ticcpating  the  downfal  o£  Bothwei,  and  snatching  at  the 

722  crown  that  tottered  on  her  head. 

A  conlodc-  Q^i  while  this  cabal  were  prosecuting  their  pivate 
^■Jj^l^""  ends,  several  noblemen,  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
iiotbwtil.  virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  on 
the  king's  murder,  had  retired  from  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  seasoo  to  take  revenge  on  the  re- 
gicides. The  earl  of  Mar,  uneasy  under  the  charge 
of  tlte  young  prince,  was  solicitous  to  make  himself 
strong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo- 
tives sa  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applause  and 
partisans.  It  was  suffieient  to  mention  them.  By  pri- 
vate conference  and  debate,  an  association  was  insen- 
sibly formed  to  punish  the  murderers  o£  the  king,  and 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  prince.  Morton  nirid  Le- 
thington'  encouraged  and  promoted  a  combination  frattt 
which  they  might  derive  so  mucb  a«ivantage;  A  con- 
vention was  accordingly  appointed  at  Stirliiig,  for  tbi^ 
purpose  of  consulting  on  the-  measures*  wbicb  it  was 
most  expedient  to  pursue;  They  agaeed'to  tafce  an 
early  import  unity  of  appearing  in  the  field;  and  when 
they  sepamted,  it  was  te  coUect  their  retainers,  and 
to  inspirit  their  passions. 

Of  this- confederacy,  the  leading^men  were' the  eatii 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Mar,  and  Glencaim ;  the 
lords  Humoi  Sem^,  and  Lindsay ;  the  barons  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Orange,  Murray  of  TuililHirdin,'  and  Mainland 
of  LethingtoHk  The  eai4  of  Both  we)  was  sen^ble, 
thot  if  he  was  to  sk  on  a  throne,  he  n)ust  wade*  to  it 
through  bloods  Ey^  hia  advice^  two  proclamations  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  under  pretence'  of 

723  suppressing  insurrections  and  depredations  on  the  bdr- 
The  queen  ^rs.  By  the  foraier,  she  called  together  in  armn,  on 
^pwresfor^Q  early  day,  theearls,  barons,- and  freeholders,  of  the 

districu  oi  For^  and  Perth,  Strathern  and  Menteith, 
Clackmannan^  Kinross^  and  Fife.  By  the  latter  she 
charged  the  greater  and  Cesser  baronage,  with  all  the 
inferior  proprietors  of- the  shines  of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  constabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick j  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  to<keep 
tiemselves  in- readiness  to  march  at  her  order.  These 
miiitnryprcpsraliens  admonished  the  associatioir  to  be 
firm  and  active,  atid  added  to  the  public  inquietude^ 
and  discontents*  The  rumours  against  the  queen  were> 
most  violent  and  londj  It  was  said^  that  she  meant  to^ 
overturn  the  constitution  > and  the  laws;  tliatshehad* 
l)e«n  careiatsof  the  heait!>ef  her  son,  and  was  altogether^ 
i  adiiferent about  his  preservation ;  that  she  had  separated! 
herselfframthe  counsels  and  assistance  of  her  nobles; 
and  that  she  wished  to^make  her  whim  or  discrerfen' 
the ' only  role  of'  her  government;  Agitated  witli'  the 
hazardous- state  of  hfraflSsmrs,  shepublished  a  newpro- 
clamationy  in  which  she  employed  hersdf  to  refute  these 
accusations;  iuid  in  which  she  took  the  opportunity  of 


eicpressing  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  odv  her  at-  Scotland. 
tachment  to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  af-  '■^->r— ^ 
fection  which  she  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  the  cliief  joy  of  her  life,  and  without  whom 
all  her  days  would  be  comfortless. 

The  declarations  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
scorn.     The  noMes,  abounding  in  vassals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  soon  in  a  situation  to 
take  the  field.     They  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 
The  royal afmy  was  not  yet  assembled;  and  the  queen 
and  Bothwei  suspected  that  the  castle  of  £dinbur^ 
would  shut  its  gates  upon  them.     The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  shaken 
by  the  practices  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  James  Mel** 
vii.     Mary  left  her  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  was 
conducted  to  Borthwick  castle.    The  associated  lords, 
informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  fortress      ^^^ 
with  2000  horse.     The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid  march,  But  is  obU- 
presented  himself  before  it  with  the  division  under  hagedioHy 
command :  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its  avenues,  ^  DunbsR 
the  queen  and  Bothwei  effected  their  escape  to  Dun- 
bar ;  where  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  gave  them 
a  full  security  against  a  surprise. 

On  this  second  disappointment,  the  nobles  resolved 
to  enter  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  their  strength  by 
new  partisans.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  lord  Boyd 
were  here  on  the*  side  of  the  queen,  with  the  archbiriiop 
of  St  Andrew's,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning*  They  endeavoured  to  animate  the  inha* 
bitants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  cause  of  their  so- 
vereign. But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  favourable  to 
the  confederated  lords.  The  magistrates  ordered  the 
gated  of  the  city  to  be  shut ;  but  no  farther  resistance 
was  intended.  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary's  port, 
found  an  easy  admittance,  and  took  possession  of  the*^ 
capital.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  queen's  frienda 
fled  to*  the  castle,  to  Sir  James  Bnlfhur,  who  had  been 
the  confidant  of  Bothwei,  and  \wl\o  apjreed  to  protect 
them,  although  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty  with 
theMnsurgents.  ^.,- 

The  assrociated  lords  now  forn?.ed  themselves  into  a  Procfttiua- 
council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  By  this  paper  tion  by  the 
they  declared,  that  the  queen,  being  detained  in  capti-  rcbcUiou* 
vity,  wtisnble  neither  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  com-  "**  *^ 
niand  a' proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  kings  murder. 
In  an  emergency  so  pressing  they  had  not  despaired  of 
their  country ;  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  which  it  had  hitherto  suffered 
through  the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  They  tlierefore 
conunanded  in  general  all  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  and 
the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  particular, 
to  take  part  with  them,  and  to  join  in  the  advancement 
of  purposes  so  beneficial  and  salutary.  The  day  after 
they  published  this  proclamation,  they  i^i^ucd  another  in^ 
terms  that  were  stronger  and  more  resolute.  They  de- 
finitively expressed  their  persuasion  of  Both weFs  guilt  in 
tlie^rapcand  seduction  of  the  queen,  and  in  his  perpe- 
tration of  the  king's  murder,  in  order  to  accomplish  hk 
marriage;  They  inculcated  it  as  their  firm  opinion,  that 
Bothwei  had  now  formed  the  design  of  murdering  the 
young  prince,  and  tliat  he  was  collecting  troops  with 
this  view.  Addressing  themselves,  therc^re,  to  all  th^ 
subjects^of  thereahn,  whether  they  reside  in  counties' 
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Scotland,  o^  J^  bofouglifl,  they  invited  them  to  come  forward  to 
^       V— '  liKJir  standard ;  and  desired  them  to  remember,  that 
all  persons  who  should  presume  to  disobey  them  would 
be  treated  as  enemies  and  traitors. 

Bothwcl,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive;  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  queen  had  brought  many  of 
her  vassals  to  her  assistance.  Four  thousand  comba* 
tants  ranged  themselves  on  her  side.  This  force  might 
augment  as  she  approached  to  her  capital ;  and  Both- 
wel  was  impatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  He  left  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  assail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  safety  till  they  dispersed  ;  for 
their  proclamations  were  not  so  successful  as  they  had 
expected ;  their  provisions  and  stores  were  scanty ;  and 
the  zeal  of  the  common  people,  unsupported  by  prospe- 
rity, would  soon  have  abated.  Imprudent  precipitation 
.  726  served  them  in  a  most  effectual  manner.  When  the 
M»niftfftto  queen  had  reached  Gladsmuir,  she  ordered  a  manifesto 
by  tb«  hj  |jg  j.gjjj  j^j  jjg^  army,  and  to  be  circulated  among  her 
subjects.  By  this,  paper,  she  replied  to  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  confederated  nobles,  and  charged  them  with 
treachery  and  rebellion.  She  treated  their  reasons  of 
hostility  as  mere  pretences,  and  as  inventions  which 
,  could  not  bear  to  be  examined.  As  to  the  king's  mur- 
der, she  protested,  that  she  herself  was  fully  determined 
to  revenge  it,  if  she  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
its  perpetrators.  With  regard  to  the  bondage  from 
which  they  were  so  desirous  to  relieve  her,  she  observed, 
that  it  was  a  falsehood  so  notorious,  that  the  simplest  of 
her  subjects  could  confute  it;  for  her  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  a  public  manner,  and  the  nobles  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  that  they  had  subscribed  a  bond 
recommending  Bothwel  to  be  her  husband.  With  re- 
gard to  the  industrious  defamations  of  this  nobleman, 
it  was  urged,  that  he  had  discovered  the  utmost  solid- 
citude  to  establish  his  innocence.  He  had  invited  a 
scrutiny  into  his  guilt;  the  justice  of  his  country  had  ab- 
solved him ;  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament 
were  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  his  judges  and 
jury ;  and  he  had  offered  to  maintain  his  quarrel  against 
any  person  whatever  who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and 
of  an  honest  reputation.  The  nobles,  she  said,  to  give  a 
fair  appearance  to  their  treason,  pretended,  that  Both- 
wel had  schemed  the  destruction  of  the  prince,  and  that 
they  were  in  arms  to  protect  him.  Tlie  prince,  however, 
was  actually  in  their  own  custody;  the  use  they  made 
of  him  was  that  of  a  cover  to  their  perfidiousness;  and 
the  real  purposes  by  which  they  were  animated,  were 
the  overthrow  of  her  greatness,  the  ruin  of  her  posterity, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  royal  authority.  She  there- 
fore entreated  the  aid  of  her  faithful  subjects ;  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  service,  she  held  out  to  them 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  rebels. 

The  associated  nobles,  pleased  with  the  approach  of 
the  queen,  put  themselves  in  motion.  In  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  they  had  received  an  addition  to  their  force; 
and  it  happened  that  the  Scottish  officer  who  command- 
ed the  companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  permitted  to  enlist  in  Scotland,  had  been 
gained  to  assist  them.  He  had  just  completed  his  levies ; 
and  he  turned  them  against  the  queen.  The  nobles^ 
after  advancing  to  Musselburgh,  refreshed  their  troops. 
Intelligence  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  on  her 
march«    The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 


bers ;  but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  disci-  ScotUal 
pline,  belonged  decisively  to  the  sddiers  of  the  nobles.  ^    ■  ^  ■■■> 
The  queen  posted  herself  on  the  top  of  Carberry  hill.-,  '^^ 
The  lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  g^^und,  seem-^j^f^ 
ed  to  be  retreating  to  Dalkeith ;  but,  wheeling  about, pn>ach 
they  approached  to  give  her  battle.    They  were  ranged e<MJi  odicr. 
in  two  divisions.     The  one  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Morton  and  the  lord  Hume;  the  other  by  the  earls 
of  Athol,  Mar,  and  Glencaira,  with  the  lords  Lind- 
say, Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  Sanquhar.     Bothwel  was 
the  leader  of  the  royal  forces ;  and  the  lords  Seton, 
Tester,  and  Borthwick,  served  under  him.  ^^ 

It  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  Mary  survey-  i>n  Croc 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.     Dune<^'ocu!H 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  hastened  to  interpose  his^^^  ^ 
good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.     He       ^ 
assured  the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  indinations  of  the 
queen  :  and  that  the  generosity  of  her  nature  disposed 
her  not  only  to  foipve  their  present  insurrection,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  transgressions.     The  earl  of 
Morton  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them* 
selves  against  the  queen,  but  against  the  murderer  of 
the  late  king ;  and  that  if  she  would  surrender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
consent  to  return  to  their  duty.    The  earl  of  Giencaim 
desired  him  to  observe,  that  the  extremity  to  which 
they  had  proceeded  might  have  instructed  him  that 
they  meant  not  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offences  they 
had  committed^  but  that  they  were  resolved  to  take 
cognisance  of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  dis- 
pleasure. This  aspiring  language  confounded  Du  Croc^ 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  worshipful  submis- 
sions which  are  paid  to  a  despot.     He  conceived  that 
all  negociation  was  fruitless,  and  withdrew  from  the 
field  in  the  expectation  that  the  sword  would  imme- 
diately give  its  law,  and  determine  every  .diffi^rence.    ' 

Mary  was  full  of  perturbation  and  distress.  The  state 
into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
fail  to  engage  her  serious  reflection.  It  was  with  in- 
finite regret  that  she  considered  the  consequences  of  her 
situation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  had  his  behaviour  since  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  The 
violence  of  his  passions,  his  suspicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
induced  him  to  surround  her  witli  his  creatures,  and  to 
treat  her  with  insult  and  indignity.  She  had  been  al- 
most constantly  in  tears.  His  demeanour,  which  was 
generally  rude  and  indecent,  was  often  savage  and  bru- 
tal. At  different  times  his  provocations  were  so  insult- 
ing, that  she  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  against 
her  life,  and  was  desirous  of  relieving  her  wretchedness 
by  spilling  her  blood.  On  this  account,  she  was  now 
encompassed  with  dangers.  Her  crown  was  in  hazard*. 
Under  unhappy  agitations,  she  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  her  army,  and  found  her  soldiers  dispirited.  What- 
ever respect  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none 
for  her  husband.  His  own  retainers  and  dependents  729 
only  were  willing  to  fight  for  him.  He  endeavoured  Bothwd 
to  awaken  the  royal  army  to  valour,  by  throwing  down^^*^* 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  any  of  his  adversaries^^^^^ 
who  should  dare  to  encounter  him.  His  chidlengewas 
instantly  accepted  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  by  Mur^ 
ray  of  TuUibardin.  He  objected  that  they  were  not 
peers.  The  lord  Lindsay  discovered  the  greatest  im- 
patience to  engage  him,  and  his  offer  was  admitted  ;^ 
but  the  queen  interposing  her  prerogative,  prohibited. 

f  -  the 
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^'^^•»*'  the  combat.  All  the  pridd  and  hopes  of  Dothwel 
">■  '  sunk  within  him.  His  soldiers  in  small  parties  were 
secretly  atmndoning  their  standards.  It  was  equally 
perilous  to  the  queen  to  fight  or  to  fly.  llie  most  pru- 
dent expedient  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  desired 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonstrated 
to  her  agaii>3t  the  guilt  and  wickedness  of  Dothwel,  and' 
counselled  her  to  abandon  him.  She  expressed  her  will- 
ingness to  dismiss  him  on  condition  that  the  lords  would 
acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  continu©  m  Ji.  Kirk- 
aldy pn«fipH  to  the  nODles,  and  received  their  authority 
to  assure  her  that  they  would  honour,  serve,  and  obey 
790  her  as  their  princess  and  sovereign.  He  communicated 
is  ot>-  this  intelligence  to  her.  She  advised  Bothwel  to  pro- 
tl  to  fly.  vide  for  his  safety  by  flight :  and  Kirkaldy  admonished 
him  not  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his  e- 
scape.  Overwhelmed  with  shame,  disappointment,  ter- 
ror, and  remorse  and  despait,  this  miserable  victim  of 
ambition  and  guilt  turned  his  eyes  to  her  for  the  last 
time.  To  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  :  he  kissed  it ;  and  taking  the  bridle  of  her  horse, 
conductedher  towards  the  nobles.  They  were  approach- 
ing her  with  becoming  reverence.  She  said  to  them, 
"  I  am  come,  my  lords,  to  express  my  respect,  and  to 
reticb.  conclude  our  agreement ;  I  am  ready  to  be  instructed 
by  the  wisdom  of  your  counsels ;  and  (  am  confident 
that  you  will  treat  me  as  your  sovereign.  "  The  earl  of 
Morton,  in  the  name  of  the  confederacy,  ratified  their 
promises,  and  addressed  her  in  these  words:  "  Madam, 
you  are  here  among  us  in  your  proper  place ;  and  we 
will  pay  to  you  as  much  honour,  service,  and  obedience, 
as  ever  in  any  former  period  was  offered  by  the  nobility 
to  the  princes  your  predecessors.  " 

Thfs  gleam  of  sunshine  was  soon  overcast.  She  re- 
mained not  many  hours  hi  the  camp,  till  the  common 
soldiers,  instigated  by  her  enemies,  presumed  to  insult 
her  with  the  most  unseemly  reproaches.  They  exclaim- 
ed indignantly  against  her  as  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band. They  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulteress  in  the 
most  open  manner,  and  in  language  the  coarsest  and 
most  opprobrious.  The  nobility  forgot  their  promises, 
and  seemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor  humanity.  She 
bad  changed  one  miserable  scene  for  ti  distress  that  was 
deeper  and  more  hopeless.  They  surrounded  her  with 
guards,  and  conducted  her  to  her  capital.  She  was 
carried  along  its  streets,  and  shown  to  her  people  in 
captivity  and  sadness.  She  cried  out  to  them  to  com- 
miserate and  protect  her.  They  withheld  their  pity, 
and  afforded  her  no  protection.  Even  new  insults  were 
offered  to  her.  The  lowest  of  the  populace,  whom  the 
declamations  of  the  clergy  liad  driven  into  rage  and 
madness,  vied  with  the  soldiery  in  the  licentious  out- 
rage of  invective  and  execration.  She  besought  Mait- 
)and  to  solicit  the  lords  to  repress  the  insupportable 
atrocity  of  her  treatment.  She  conjured  him  to  let 
them  know,  that  she  would  submit  herself  implicitly 
to  the  determination  of  parliament.  Her  entreaties 
and  her  sufferings  made  no  impression  on  the  nobles. 
They  continued  die  savage  cruelty  of  Iheir  demean- 
our. She  implored',  as  the  last  request  she  would  pre- 
fer to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her.  to  her  palace. 
This  consolation,  too,  was  refused  to  her.  They  wish- 
ed to  accustom  her  subjects  to  behold  her  in  disgrace, 
and  to  teach  them  to  triumph  over  her  misfortunes.  In 
the  most  mortifying  and  afflicting  hour  she  had  evev.ex- 
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pericnced,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  disfigured  with  ScoUand. 
dust  and  sorrow,  they  shut  her  up  in  the  house  of  the  * 
lord  provost :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and' 
agitated  mind  the  indignities  she  had  already  endured, 
and  to  suffer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might 
yet  inflict  on  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  was  still  far 
from  being  gratified.     In  the  mornmg,  when  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
she  had  been  confined,  she  perceived  a  white  banner 
displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  her  attention. 
There  was  delineated  on  it  the  body  of  the  late  king 
stretched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  on  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  his  mouth,  contain- 
ing this  prayer,  "  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O* 
Lord  1 "     This  abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit- 
terness of  her  afflictions.     The  curiosity  of  the  people  The  < 
drew  them  to  a  scene  so  new  and  so  affecting.     Shemon  peo- 
ex  claimed  against  the  treachery  of  her  nobles ;  and  shcP^«  '•ke  her 
be&rged  the  spectators  to  relieve  her  from  their  tyranny.^"' 
The  eventful  story  of  the  preceding  day  had  thrown 
her  capital  into  a  ferment.     The  citizens  of  a  better- 
condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majesty  or 
their  sovereign.     Her  state  of  humiliation,  so  opposite 
to  the  grandeur  from  whicli  she  had  fallen,  moveid  them- 
with  compassion  and  syntpathy.     They  heard  her  tale, 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.     Her  lamentations, 
her  disorder,  her  beauty,  ail  stimulated  their  ardour  for 
her  deliverance.     It  was  announced  to  ihe  nobles,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  had   turned  towards  the 
queen.     They  hastened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to 
assure  her,  with  smiles  and  courtesy,  that  they  were 
immediately  to  conduct  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  rein- 
state her  in  her  royalty.     Imposing  on  her  credulous 
nature,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which  characterize 
ed  her  even  in  the  most  melancholy  situations  of  her 
life,  they  prevailed  with  her  to  inform  the  people  that 
she  was  pacified,  and  that  she  wished  them  to  disperse,      ^j^ 
They  separated  in  obedience  to  her  desire.    The  nobles  but  by  the- 
now  conveyed  her  to  Holyroodhouse.     But  nothing  advi<^»!  of 
could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  than  her  re-^*-' "!^**'?*. 
establishment  in  liberty  and  grandeur.     They  held  a^^  ^^ 
council,  in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  ought  to  dispose  of  her.     It  was  re- 
solved, that  she  should  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the 
fortress  of  Lochleven ;  and  they  subscribed  an  order  for* 
her  commitment. 

A  resolution  so  sudden,  so  perfidious,  and  so  tyran- 
nical, filled  Mary  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  . 
drew  from  her  the  most  bitter  complaints  and  exclama- 
tions.    Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  perceiving  with  surprise sjj^  |gj^ 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  proceeded,  felt  hisfcnded  bj 
honour  take  the  alarm  for  the  part  he  had  acted  at  their  Kirkaldy  of 
desire.     He  expostulated  with  them  on  their  breach  ^'*°8* » 
of  trust,  and  censured  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  queen's . 
treatment.     They  counselled  him  to  rely  on  the  in* 
tegrity  of  their  motives ;  spoke  of  her  passion  for  Both- 
wel as  most  vehement ;  and  insisted  on  the  danger  of 
intrusting  her  with  power.     He  was  not  convinced  by 
their  speeches ;  and  earnestly  rt  commended  lenient 
and  moderate  measures.   Discreet  admonitions,  he  said, 
could  not  fail  of  impressing  her  with  a  full  sense  ot*  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  an  improper  passion,  and* 
a  little  time  would  cure  her  of  it.     They  assured  him, 
that  wiien  it  appeared  that  she  detested  Bothwel,  and- 
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ScotUiMl  bafl  Utterly  abflnaonel  hw  interesti,  they  would  think 
trrj^— '  of  kindness  and.  moderatioQ.  ,  But  tins,  they  urged, 
BuJhe  U    ^'^'"^^  scarc%  be  expecle4  :  for  they  had  recently  in- 
ilei.cetiby  terccpted  alf^ter  from  her  to  this  n.bleraan,  in  which 
I  forgery  of  ihe  expresscdt  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  warmth  of 
the  nobles,  her  love,  and  her  fixed  purpose  nevL-r  to  forsake  him  (u). 
Kirkaldy  was  desired  to  peruse  this  letter ;  and  he 
pn^psed  them  no  longer  with  his  remonstrances.    The 
queen,  in  the  mean  time,  Kent  a  message  to  Uiis  genc- 
Tiiu-  Soldier,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles, 
and  runinding  hini  that  tht  y  had  violated  their  en* 
gagerncnts.     Hp  instantly,  arldressed  an  answer  to  it, 
recounting  tht-  reproaches  he  had  made  to  them  ;  stat- 
ing his  advice  ;  describing  the  surprise  with  which  he 
Iliad  read  hex  iniercepttrd  letter  ;  and  conjuring  her  to 
renounce  and  ff>Tgei  a.  most  wicked  and  flagitious  man, 
and,  hy  this. victory  cvtr  herself,  to  regain  the  love 
ajnd  respect  of,  her  s^ubjects.     The  device  of  a  letter 
Irom  her  to  Both  we)  completed  the  amazement  of  tlie 
queen.     So  unprincipled  a  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  is  most  sacred,  so  barbarous  a  perseverance  in 
perfidiousness  and  injustice,  extinguished  every  sen- 
timent of  hope  in  her  bosom.     She  conceived  tliat  she 
was  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  sunk  under 
he  pangs  of  unutterable  anguish. 

The  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay  arrived  during  this 
paroxysm  of  her  distress,  to  inform  her,  that  they  were 
commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  of  her  com- 
mitment. They  charged  her  women  to  take  froai  her 
f^ll  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  dress, 
was  put  on  her;  and  in  this  disguise  they  conveyed, 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prison  ap|)ointed  for  her. 
The  lords  Setpn,  Yester,  and  Borthwick,  endeavour- 
ed to  rescue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Lochleven,  who  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  himself  nearly  related  to 
the  earl  of  Morton.     See  Mary. 

^ ^^ On  the  same  day  on  which  the  nobles  subscribed 

Moil*  lords  the  orxler  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  they  cn- 
envcr  into  tercd  into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 
tl^is  deed  they  bound  themselves  to  the  strenuous  pro- 
secution of  their  quarrel ;  and  it  detailed  the  purposes 
which  they  were  to  pursue.  They  proposed  to  pu- 
nish the  murderers  of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the 
queen's  rape,  to  dist'olve  her  marriage,  to  preserve  her 
from  the  bondage  of  Bothwel,  to  protect  the  person  of 
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the  prince,  and  to  restore  justice  to  the  realm*    The  SitOu^ 
sanction  of  a  most  solemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance  ~  »  ^ 
on  each  other  ;  and  in  ndvanoing  their  meaaures,  they 
engaged  to  expose  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and 
fortunes. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretended 
patriotism  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intent iona  than  to  prosecute  Bothwel  and  rei^tore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.     They  had  already  treatctl 
her  in  tlio^vilcU  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwel  to  escape 
when  they  might  heave  easily  a|rprob4Mul«^d  and  brouglit 
him  to  trial.     To  exalt  themselves  wtm  their  only  aim. 
Eleven  days  after  the  capitulation  at  Carberry  hill,  they 
held  a  convention,  in  which  they  yery  properly  assumed 
the  name  of  lords  of  the  secret  council^  and  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  apprehending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer 
of  the  king ;  ofFeriog  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  any      739 
person  who  should  bring  him  to  Bdinburgh.     A  aearch  Sevml 
was  made  for  the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  nighl  P«J^<"» 
in  which  the  queen  was  confined  in  Lochleven  cat  tie.  ^^^^^ 
One  Sebastian  a  Frcncliroan,  and  captain  Blackader ,  of  the 
were  apprehended;  and  soon  ader  James  Edmonstone,  king'sMs* 
John  Blackader,  an()  Mynart  Eraser^  were  taken  up^<^ 
and  imprisoned.     The  people  expected  full  and  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  but  were  disap- 
pointed.   The  a  (Hr  mat  ion  of  tlie  nobles,  that  they  were 
possessedof  evidence  which  couldLconderan  him,  appear- 
ed to  be  no  better  than  an  artitice.     Sebastian  found 
means  to  escape;  tlie  other  persons  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture and  sustained  it  without  making  any  confesuon  that 
t  he  nobles  could  publi^i.    They  were  condemned,  how- 
ever, and  executed,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 
In  their  dying  moments  they  protested  their  innocence. 
SLat^g^une  hopes  were  entertained  that  Captain  Blacka- 
der would  reveal,  the  whole  secret  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  were  preeenL      ^^ 
No  information,  however,  could  be  derived  from  wiiat  But  they 
he  said  witli  respect  to  the  rogicides;  but  while  lie so^  make  do 
lemnly  protested  that  his  life  was  unjosU<y  taken  away , ^"^****' 
he  averred  it  as  his  belief  that  the  earls  of  .Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  ccmtrivcrs  of  the  kin^a  nmrder.  741 

The  lords  of  the  (secret  council  njow  proceeded  to  the  Robberiei 
greatest  enormitiej*.    They  robbed  the  palaee  of  Holy  *"****^'. 
roodiiouae  of  its  furniture.nnd  decorasiiins  \  convened  "°j^^ 
the  qucen*s  plate  into  coin  ;  and  pos^ssed  themselves  ^^a  lonk 
of  her  jewels,  which  were  o\'  great  value ;  and  while 
the  faction  at  large  committed  these  acts  of  robbery,  the 

earl 


(u)  "  Mr  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity,  of .  this  letter ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  reason  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine \  (Hktu  of  Rnglamd^ 
vpl.  V.  p.  120.)     It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  ElisBa* 
Jbeth  interfered  in,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprisoomeot  of  the  queen  in  tlie  castle  of  Lochleven  :  at 
period  of  time  when  these  statesmen  were  desirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  pr<ejudicei  and  when^ . 
10  particular,  they  were  abusing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel ;  {KeUh^  p.  4 19.)     Nor 
97as  it  made  use  of  by  Murray  before  the  £«nglish  commissioners.     Mary,  in  the  condition  to  wbidi  tlie  nobles 
had  reduced  her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  step  of  this  sort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  asi 
strong  as  they  were  pleased  to  pronounce  it     For,  not  to  speak  of  the  greatness  of  her  distress,  she  was 
guarded  by  them  so  strictly,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to. pretend  to  elude  tlieir  vigilance      lo  regard^  too^c 
to  her  love  of  Bothwel,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.     While  the  king  was  alive,,  tliere  aca  no  tiaces  of  ^ 
their  iinproper  intercourse.     The  affair  of  Dunbs^r  was  a  criminal  seduction^     The  arts  of  a  pi!«>fitgate  mam 
oyercame  her.     There  was  no  sentiment  of  love  upon  either  side.     After  her  marriage,  hia  rudeneaa  extin«>  - 
guished  in  her  altogether  any  remain  of  kindness  and  resiiect;  and  hence  the  cotdiiess.withwfaidi  ^lie^pactod" 
with  him*"     Siuart*s  History  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  p«25S.  note^ 
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JcoUana.  carl  of  Glen  cairn  with  solemn  hypocrisy  (Icmollshed  the 
''^  aU^r  in  the  queen's  chapel*  and  defaced  and  destroyed 
all  Its  pictures  and  ornaments.  Tliese  cxccs^ve  outra- 
ges, however,  lost  them  tlic  favour  of  the  people,  and 
an  association  was  formed  in  Cavour  of  the  queen.  The 
court  of  France,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Mary's  impri- 
sonment arrived,  despatclRd  M.  dc  Vlllcroy  to  condole 
with  her  on  her  raisforlunes :  but  the  lords  of  the  se- 
cret council  would  not  admit  him  to  see  her,  on  which 
he  immediately  returned  to  iiis  own  country.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in  France;  and 
to  the  promises  of  this  ambitious  and  treacherous  noble 
the  king  trusted,  imagining  him  to  be  a  steady  friend 
to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth  also  pretended 
friendship,  and  threatened  the  associated  lords;  but 
as  they  had  every  reason  to  doubt  her  sincerity,  they 
paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refused  to  ad« 
742      mit  her  ambassador  to  Mary's  presence. 

FroTi  all  these  appearances  of  friendship  Mary  nei- 
ther did  nor  could  derive  any  real  assistance.    On  the 
24th  of  July  1557,  the  lord  Lindsay,  whose  imperious 
behaviour,  says  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  insanity,  was 
ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Loch- 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  instruments 
and  was  instructed  not  to  be  sparing  in  rqdencsss  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  lier  to  subscribe  them.  \\y 
the  first,  she  was  to  resign  her  crown  to  her  infant 
son  ;  by  the  second,  she  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent  of  Scotland ;  and  by  the  third,  t-he  constituted 
a  council  to  direct  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  should 
arrive  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  event  of  his  death  or  re- 
fusal of  the  office*     On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  re- 
sistance was  vain.    Sir  Robert  Melvil  assured  her,  that 
her  best  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  she  did  by 
compulsion,  and  in  a  prison,  could  have  no  power  to 
bind  her;  and  of  this  she  was  also  assured  by  Throg- 
morton,  the  English  ambassador,  in  a  letter  which  Sir 
Robert  Melvil  brought  in  the  scabbard  of  bis  sword. 
Mary,  therefore,  forlorn  and  helpless,  could  not  resist 
745       the  barbarous  rudeness  with  which  Lindsay,  pressed 
onation  the  subscription  of  the  papers,  though  she  would  not 
•*•  ^'^'  read  them.     Five  days  after,  the  lords  of  the  secret* 
council  met  at  Stirling,  for  the  coronation  of  tlie  young 
prince*  and  considered  themselves  as  representing  the 
three  estates  of  the  kingdom.  A  protestation  was  made 
in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Chatclherault,  that  this  so- 
lemnity should  neither  prejudge  his  rights  of  succes- 
sioii  Bor  those  of  the  otner  princes  of  the  blood.    Tlie 
young  prince  being  presented  to  them,  the  lords  Lind- 
say and  Ruthven  appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
queen  renounced  in  bis  favour  her  right  asd  title  to  the 
crown,  gave  up  the  papers  which  she  had  subscribed, 
atxl  surrendered  the  sword,  sceptre,  and  royal  crown. 
AAer  the  papers  were  read,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol^ 
Glencairn,   Mar,  and  Menteith,  with  the  master  of 
Graham,  the  lord  Hume,  and  Bothwel  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, received  the  queen's  resignation  in  favour  of  her 
son  in  the  name  of  the  three  estates.     AAer  this  for- 
mality, the  earl  of  Morton,  bending  his  body,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  Scriptures,  took  the  coronation - 
oath  for  the  prince,  engaging  that  he  should  rule  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  and  root  out  ail  heretics  and  ene- 
nies  to  the  word  of  God.    Adam  Bothwel  then  anoint- 
ed the  prince  kln^  of  Scotland;  a  ceremony  with  which 
John  Knox  was  displeased,  as  believing  it  to  be  of  Jew* 
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hh  invention.     Tlie  prelate  next  delivered  to  Kim  the  Scotland. 
S'.vord  and  the  sceptre,  and  finally  put  the  crown  on  his      '  v  ■  "^ 
head.    In  the  procession  to  the  castle  from  the  church, 
where  the  inauguration  was  performed,  and  where  John 
KnoK  preached  the  inauguration  sermon,  the  earl  of 
At  hoi  carried  the  crown,  Morton  the  sceptre.   Glen-       744 
cairn  the  sword,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  carried  the  prince  I>»«ap- 
in  his  arms.     Tliese  solemnities  received  no  coonte-  t^J?!*?  ^ 
nance  from  Elizabeth;  and  Throgmorton,  by  her  ex- 
press command,  was  not  present  at  them.  745 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  return-  Murrajr  w 
ed  from  France;  and  his  presence  gave  such  a  strength  '"""  "^™ 
and  firmness  to  his  faction,  that  very  little  opposition    '*"*^*' 
could  be  given  by  the  partisans  of  Mary,  who  were  un- 
settled and  dtspoiulingfor  want  of  a  leader.     A  short      740 
time  after  his  arrival,  this  monstrous  hypocrite  and  ?*  P*y*  • 
traitor  waited  on  his  distressed  and  insulted  sovereign  JJJ^^°^^ 
at  Lochleven.     His  design  was  to  get  her  to  desire  hira  LocbWvao; 
to  accept  of  the  regency,  v  hich  he  otherwise  pretend- 
ed to  decline.     The  queen,  unsuspicious  of  the  deep* 
ness  of  bis  arts,  conscious  of  the  gratitude  be  owed 
her,  and  trusii^'g  to  his  natural  aflPection,  and  their  tie 
of  a  common  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  weH^ 
come.     She  was  in  haste  to  pour  forth  her  soul  to  him  ; 
and  with  tears  and  lanicntctious  related  her  condition 
and  her  suiTerings.     He  heard  her  with  attention  :  and* 
turned  occasionally  his  discourse  to  the  topics  which 
might  lead  her  to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  dis- 
guise in  those  sltuaiions  in  which  he  was  most  anxious 
to  observe  it-     His  eve  and  his  penetration  were  fully 
employed  ;  but  her  distress  awakened  not  his  tender- 
ness.    He  seemed  to  be  in  suspense ;  and  from  the 
guardedness  of  his  conversation  she  could  gather  nei- 
ther hope  nor  fear.     She  begged  him  to  be  free  with 
her,  as  he  washer  only  friend,     tie  yieldetl  to  her  in- 
treatics  as  if  with  pain  and  leluctance;  and  taking  a 
comprehen>ive  survey  of  her  conduct,  described  it  wi^h 
all  the  severity  that  could  affiect  her  mcst.     tie  could 
discover  no  apology  for  her  misgovernment  and  disor- 
ders; and,  with  a  mortifying  plainness,  he  pressed  oi^ 
her  conscience  and  her  honour.     At  times  she  wept 
bitterly.  Some  errors  she  confessed ;  and  against  calum- 
nies she  warmly  vindicated  herself.    But  all  she  couldt* 
urge  in  her  behalf  made  no  impression  on  him;  and  he 
spoke  to  her  of  the  mercy  of  God  as  her  chitf  refagc. 
She  was  torn  with  apprehensions,  and  nearly  distracted 
with  despair.     He  dropped  some  words  of  consolation ; 
and  after  expressing  on  attachment  to  her  interests,, 
gave  her  his  promise  to  employ  all  his  consequence  to 
secure  her  life.  As  to  her  liberty,  he  told  her,  that  to 
achieve  it,  was  beyond  all  his  efforts;  and  that  it  was 
not  good  for  her  to  desire  it.     Starting  from  her  seat, 
she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  ki&sing  him  as  her  de- 
liverer from  the  scaffold,  solicited  his  immediate  accep*' 
tance  of  the  regency.  He  declared  he  had  many-reasons     .'^'^^ 
to  refuse  the  regency.    Slie  implored  and  conjured  him  S^oMher/ 
not  to  abandonher  in  theextremity  oflier wretchedness,  to  presi 
Tliere  was  no  other  method,  slie  said,  by  which  she  her-  him  to  a^ 
self  could  be  saved,  her  son  protected,  and  her  realm  *'*^P^  of  tha- 
rightly  governed.     He  gave  way  to  her  anxiety  arid  «o-  *'^8*"^ 
licitations*     She  besought  him  to  make  the  most  un* 
bounded  use  of  her  name  and  authority,  desFred  him- 
to  keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  remained  with  her,, 
and  recommended  it  to  him  to  get  an  earfy  possession 
of  all  the  forts  of  het  kingdom.  He  now  took  his  leave 
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Scotland,  oflicr ;  ami,  embracing  anew  this  pious  traitor,  she  sent 
her  blessing  with  him  to  the  prince  her  son. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  was 
struggling  wifh  the  greatest  difficulties.  Sir  William 
Murray  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had  put  to  sea  in 
search  of  him.  He  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  piracy 
in  order  to  subsist  himself  and  his  followers.  His  pur- 
suers came  on  him  unexpectedly  at  the  Orkney  islands, 
and  took  three  of  his  ships ;  but  he  himself  made  his 
escape.  Soon  after,  having  seized  a  Turkish  trader  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  two  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  gave  cliase  to  him  as  a  pirate.  An 
engagement  ei  sued,  in  which  Bothwel  was  taken.  His 
officers  and  mariner?  were  hanged  in  Denmark ;  but 
Bothwel  himself,  being  known  by  some  Scottish  mer- 
chants, had  his  life  spared.  He  was  thrown,  however, 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  and  at 
last  died  melancholy  and  distracted.  The  regent  sent 
commissioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  demand  him 
as  a  prisoner;  but  that  prince  considering  him  as  a  trai- 
tor and  usurper,  totally  disregarded  his  request. 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  situation  of  the  queen.     Her  enemies, 
Wary  and  bent  on  calumniating  her,  produced  letters,  which  they 
Bothwel     i;aid  were  written  and  sent  by  her  to  that  licentious 
nobleman  during  the  life  of  the  king.     These  letters 
are  bow  generally  admitted  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
rebels  themselves,  who  practised  likewise  on  some  ser- 
750      vants  of  Bothwel  to  accuse  the  queen  of  the  murder 
^^•JJ^o^of  her  husband.     The  letters  for  some  time  gained 
""      credit ;  but  the  confessions  of  the  servants  were  all  in 
her  favour.     N\Tien  on  the  scaffiDld,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  people ;  and  after  having  solemnly 
declared  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  they  protested 
before  God  and  his  angels,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel 
had  informed  them  that  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Mor- 
ton were  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  murder. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  transactions  could  advance 
the  popularity  of  the  regent.    His  unbounded  ambition 
and  cruelty  to  his  sovereign  began  at  last  to  open  the 
*  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming  itself  in 
favour  of  the  queen.    She  had  been  often  meditating  her 
escape  from  prison ;  and  she  at  last  effiscted  it  by  means 
The  queen  ^f  ^  young  gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  her 
friraf^rison  deeper,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.     On  the  2d 
An.  1568.  day  of  May  >568,  about  sev^n  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  her  keeper  was  at  supper  with  his  family,  George 
Douglas,  possessing  himself  of  the  keys  of  the  castle, 
hastened  to  her  apartment,  and  conducted  her  out  of 
prison.     Having  locked  the  gates  of  the  castle,  they 
inimediately  entered  a  boat  which  waited  for  them ; 
and  being  rowed  across  the  lake,  the  lord  Seton  receiv- 
ed the  queen  with  a  chosen  band  of  horsemen  in  com- 
plete armour.   That  night  he  conveyed  her  to  his  house 
of  Niddrie  in  West  Lothian ;  where  having  rested  a 
few  hours,  she  set  out  for  Hamilton. 

The  escape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 

greatest  consternation.   Many  forsook  the  regent  open- 

'752       ly ;  and  still  more  made  their  submissions  privately,  or 

The  recent  concealed  themselves.  He  did  not,  however,  despond ; 

but  resolved  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms.    The 

queen  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and 

the  regent  opposed  her  with  4000.     Mary,  however, 

did  not  think  it  proper  to  risii  a  battle ;  knowing  the 

capacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general;  and  that  his  officers 
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were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience.  But 
in  this  prudent  resolution  she  was  overruled  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  her  troops.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  May  1568,  at  Langside  near  Glasgow;  in 
which  Mary's  army  was  defeated,  and  her  last  hopes 
blasted.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  towards  Kirkcud- 
bright :  where  finding  a  place  of  safety,  she  deliberat- 
ed on  the  plan  she  should  afterwards  follow.  The  re- 
sult of  her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  cases 
of  perplexity,  led  her  to  take  the  worst  possible  step. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  perfidy  which  she  had  found  in 
Elizabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  she  would  now 
refuse  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions ;  and 
therefore  determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this 
she  had  been  solicited  by  Elizabeth  during  her  confine- 
ment in  Lochleven  castle ;  and  she  now  resolved,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  most  faithful  counsel- 
lors, to  make  the  fatal  experiment. 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herrics  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy- commander  at 
Carlisle ;  and  afler  detailing  her  defeat  at  Lan^ide, 
desired  to  know  if  she  might  trust  herself  on  English 
ground.  This  officer  wrote  instantly  an  answer,  in 
which  he  said,  that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the 
frontiers  being  absent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  au- 
thority give  a  formal  assurance  in  a  matter  which  con- 
cerned the  state  of  a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  send 
by  post  to  his  court  to  know  the  pleasure  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  that  if  in  the  mean  time  any  necessity  should 
force  Mary  to  Carlisle,  he  would  receive  her  with  joy, 
and  protect  her  against  her  enemies.  Mary,  however, 
before  the  messenger  could  return,  had  embarked  in 
a  fishing  boat  witli  16  attendants.  In  a  few  hours  she 
landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland;  and  from  thence 
she  proceeded  to  Cockermouth,  where  she  continued' 
till  Mr  Lauder,  having  assembled  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  conducted  her  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 

To  Elizabeth  she  announced  her  arrival  in  a  des-^ 
patch,  which  described  her  late  misfortunes  in  general^ 
and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  she  expressed  an  ear-h 
nest  solicitude  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  court,  and  the  deep 
sense  she  entertained  of  her  friendship  and  generosity. 
The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  on  her  situation,  and  gave  her  assu- 
rances of  all  the  favour  and  protection  that  were  due  to 
the  justice  of  her  cause.    But  as  they  were  not  accom- 
panied with  an  invitation  to  London,   Mary  took  the 
alarm.     She  thought  it  expedient  to  instruct  Lord  Fle- 
ming to  repair  to  France ;  and  she  intrusted  Lord  Ber- 
ries with  a  most  pressing  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth. 
Her  anxiety  for  an  interview  in  order  to  vindicate  her^ 
conduct,  her  ability  to  do  so  in  the  most  satisfactory j, 
manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingratitude,  the 
crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  were  urged  to 
this  princess.    A  delay  in  the  state  of  her  affairs  was  re- 
'  presented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  absolute  destruction. 
An  immediate  proof  was  therefore  requested  from  Eli- 
zabeth of  the  sincerity  of  her  professions.     If  she  was 
unwilling  to  admit  into  her  presence  a  queen,  a  relatioo 
and  a  friend,  she  was  reminded,  that  as  Mary's  entrance 
into  her  dominions  had  been  voluntary,  her  departure 
ought  to  be  equally  free  and  unrestrained.     She  valued 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England  above  that  of 
every  other  potentate  on  earth ;  but  if  it  could  not  be 

^  granted; 
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Bwlhnd.  granted,  the  wouild  foU cit  the  amity,  and  implore  the 
-  w  - '  aid,  of  powew  who  would  commiserate  her  Mictions, 
and  be  forward  to  relieve  them.  Amidst  remonstrances, 
however,  which  were  so  just  and  natural,  Mary  did  not 
fail  to  give  thanks  to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  the  castle  of  Car- 
h'sle.  She  also  took  the  opportunity  of  begging  that  this 
princess  would  avert  the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from 
iier  adlierents,  and  engage  him  not  to  waste  her  king- 
dom with  hostility  and  ravages ;  and  she  had  tlie  pru- 
dence to  pay  her  compliments  in  an  affectionate  letter 
to  Secretary  Cecil,  and  to  court  his  kind  offices  in  ex- 
tricating her  from  her  difficulties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remonstrances.  The  voluntary  offer  of  Mary  to  plead 
her  cause  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  satisfy 
all  her  scruples,  was  rejected.  Her  disasters  were 
a  matter  rather  of  exultation  than  of  pity.  The  deli- 
berations of  the  English  queen,  and  those  of  her  states- 
men, were  not  directed  by  maxims  of  equity,  of  com- 
oncerniug  passion,  or  of  generosity.  They  considered  the  flight 
^*^*  of  Mary  into  England  as  an  accident  that  was  fortunate 
and  favourable  to  th^m  ;  and  they  were  solicitous  to 
adopt  those  measures  which  might  enable  them  to  draw 
from  it  the  greatest  profit  and  advantage.  If  the  queen 
of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  doQiinions, 
it  was  probable  that  she  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
destroy  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction,  who  were 
the  friends  of  England.  The  house  of  Hamilton,  who 
were  now  zealous  in  the  interests  of  France,  would  rise 
to  consideration  and  power.  England  would  be  kept 
in  perpetual  broils  on  the  frontiers ;  Ireland  would  re- 
ceive molestation  from  the  Scots,  and  its  disturbances 
grow  important  and  dangerous.  Mary  would  renew 
with  redoubled  atdour  her  designs  against  the  Protestant 
religion ;  and  a  French  army  would  again  be  introduced 
into  Scotland.  For  these  reasons,  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  determining  not  to  restore  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  her  throne,  considered  what  might  be  the  probable 
consequences  of  permitting  her  to  remain  at  liberty  in 
England.  In  this  situation,  she  would  augment  the 
number  of  her  partisans,  send  her  emissaries  to  every 
quarter,  and  inculcate  her  title  to  the  crown.  Foreign 
ambassadors  would  afford  her  aid,  and  take  a  share  in 
her  intrigues ;  and  Scotland,  where  there  was  so  high 
an  object  to  be  gained,  would  enter  with  cordiality 
into  her  views.  This  plan  being  also  hazardous,  it  was 
deliberated  whether  the  queen  of  Scots  might  not  be 
allowed  to  take  a  voyage  to  France.  But  all  the  pre- 
tensions which  had  hi&erto  threatened  the  crown  of 
Elizabeth  would  in  this  case  be  revived.  A  strong  re- 
sentment to  her  would  even  urge  Mary  and  Charles  IX. 
to  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  enterprises.  The  party 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  England,  strong  from  motives 
of  religion  and  affection,  and  from  discontents  and  the 
love  of  change,  would  stimulate  their  anger  and  ambi- 
tion. England  had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A 
war  with  that  country  and  with  Scotland  would  involve 
the  greatest  dangers.  On  revolving  these  measures  and 
topics,  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  were  induced  to 
Dnfinc  her.conclude,  that  it  was  by  far  the  wisest  expedient  to 
keep  the  queen  of  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  me- 
thods to  augment  her  distress,  to  give  countenance  to 
the  regent,  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and 
subjection. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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In  consequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjust  resolution,  Seotland. 
Mary  was  acquainted,  that  she  could  not  be  admitted        >*      ' 
to.  Elizabeth's  presence  till  she  had  cleared  hereielf  of ^.i-Z^u 
the  crimes  imputed  to  her;  she  was  warned  not  to  think  refu<«e3  to 
of  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland ;  and  it  was  admit  i\\€ 
hinted,  that  for  the  more  security  she  ought  to  be  re-<I"«^»*  *"•• 
moved  further  from  the  frontier.    This  message  at  once  ^^'^  '"•' 
showed  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct  in  trusting 
herself  to  Elizabeth.     But  the  error  could  not  now  be 
remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent  her  escape,  and 
all  her  remonstrances  were  vain.'    The  earl  of  Murray 
had  offered  to  accuse  her ;  and  it  was  at  last  concluded 
that  Elizabeth  could  not,  consistently  with  her  own  ho- 
nour and  the  tranquillity  of  her  government,  suffer  the 
queen  of  Scots  to  come  into  her  presence,  to  depart 
out  of  England,  or  to  be  restored  to  her  dignity,  till      764 
her  cause  should  be  tried  and  decided.     An  order  was  ^^^^  ^ 
given  to  remove  her  from  Carlisle  castle  to  a  place  of^^^,,.^ 
strength  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  borders,  to  con-ude,  kihT 
fine  her  more  closely,  and  to  guard  against  all  possi- closely 
bility  of  an  escape.  guarded. 

In  consequence  of  these  extraordinary  transactions, 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  most  remarkabl^T  for  its 
injustice  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  history.  Mary, 
confined  and  apprehensive,  submitted  to  be  tried  as  they 
thought  proper.     The  regent,  who  was  to  be  the  accu- 
ser, was  summoned  into  England,  and  commissioners      7^3 
were  appointed  on  both  sides.   On  the  ith  of  October,  Commii*. 
the  commissioners  met  at  York  ;  and,  four  days  after,  ■'«»*']f  ^"^ 
the  deputies  of  the  queen  oT  Scots  were  called  to  make  Jj^^*^ 
known  their  complaints.     They  related  the  most  mate-  York, 
rial  circumstances  of  the  cruel  usage  she  had  received. 
Their  accusations  were  an  alarming  introduction  to  the 
business  in  which  the  regent  had  embarked  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  shown  to  him  by  Eli- 
zabeth, he  was  assailed  by  apprehensions.     The  arti-      7(^ 
fices  of  Maitland  added  to  his  alarms.     Instead  of  pro-  Infunout 
ceeding  instantly  to  defend  himself,  or  to  accuse  ^^^^^7****" 
queen,  he  sought  permission  to  relate  his  doubts  and     ^"""y- 
scruples  to  the  English  commissioners.     In  his  own 
name,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  he  de- 
manded whether  they  had  sufficient  authority  from  Eli« 
zabeth  to  pronounce,  in  the  case  of  the  murder.  Guilty 
or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evidence  that  should  be 
laid  before  them ;  whetlier  they  would  actually  exercise 
this  power  :  whether,  in  the  event  of  her  criminality, 
their  sovereign  §hould  be  delivered  to  him  and  his 
friends,  or  detained  in  England  in  such  a  way  as  that 
no  danger  should  ensue  from  her  activity ;  and  whethert 
on  her  conviction,  the  queen  of  England  would  allow 
his  proceedings,  and  those  of  his  party,  to  be  proper, 
maintain  the  government  of  the  young  king,  and  sup- 
port him  in  the  regency  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament which  had  confirmed  him  in  that  office.    To 
these  requisitions,  it  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  deputies,  that  their  commission  was  so  ample, 
that  they  could  enter  on  and  proceed  in  the  controver- 
sy ;  and  that  they  had  liberty  to  declare,  that  their  so« 
vereign  would  not  restore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her 
crown,  if  satisfactory  proofs  of  her  crime  should  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  that  they  knew  not,  and  were  not  instruct- 
ed to  say,  in  what  manner  she  would  finally  conduct 
herself  as  to  her  person  and  punishment.    With  regard 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  were  points,  they  observed,  which 
f  4  Z  might 
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»         did  not  pleasethc,  regent  and  his  associates  ;  and  i hey 

requ^steid  thei  English  caramissioae^s  totra^sn^lt  their 

dpubts  apid  occupies, to  be,  examipe4  a^d  ^swered  by 

Elizabeth. 

But  w^iie  the  regent  discovered .  in  this  i^aniifr  h{s 
a|^.rehensiQns,  he  yet  af&rmed  thaX  h^,w|^  able  to  an- 
swer the  chaifges  brought  against  himaini  bis  faction; 
and  this.being  iix  a  great,  measure  a  matter  distinct  frani 
764       ^^^  controviery  respecting  the  murder,  he.  wfis  desired 
Hisaccusa-  tQ  proceed.     It  wfis  contended)  that  Bothwe^,  who  had 
tioo  Against  the  chief  conccirn  in  the  murder  of  lord  Darpley,  pos- 
^"T*         sessed  sucli  cnredit  with  the  queen,  tbat  withiq  three 
months  af^er  that  horrible  event,  he  seized  her  person, 
and  led  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  and  married  her :  that  the  nobiUty,  being  mio- 
ved  with  his  criines,  did  confederate  to  punish  him  ;  to 
relieve  her  from  tlic  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravished 
her,  and  who  could  not  be  her  husband ;  and  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  prince  :  th^t  having  taken  arms  for  these 
purposes,  the  earl  marched  against  them ;  but  that,  pro- 
|y)siK^  tot  decide  the  quarrel  bv  single  combat,  his  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  :  that  he  declined  to  enter  the  list«, 
and  fled :  that  the  q^een,  preferring  his  impunity  to  her 
own  honour,  favoured  his  escape  by  going  over  to  the 
nobility :  that  they  conducted  her  to  Edinbiurgh,  where 
they  informed  her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings, 
requested  her  to  talue^  the  proper  steps  against  him  and 
the  other  regicides,  and  intreated  her  to  dissolve  her 
pretended  marriage^  to  take  care  of  her  spn,  and  to  coq* 
suit  the  tranquillity  of  her  realms  that  this  treatment 
being  ofiensive  to  her,  she  menaced  them  with  ven« 
.  geance,  and  offered  to  surrender  her  crown .  if  they 
would  perinithertqpossess  the  murderer  of  her  husband: 
that  her  infl9xible  naind,  and  the  necessities  of  the  sta^^, 
compelled  them  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  him^  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  his  adherents : 
that  during  her  confinemenr,  finding  herself  fatigue4 
with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for  them  from 
vexation  of  s))irit  and  the  weakness  of  her  body  and  in- 
tellect, she  freely  and  of  her  own  will  resigned  her 
crown  to  h^r  son,  and  constituted  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent ;  that  the  kipg  accordingly,  had  been  crowned, 
.  andMurr^iy  admitted  to  the  regency ;  tliat  the  sanction 
of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament  haying  con- 
firmed these  appointments,  an  universa]  obedience  of 
the  people  had  ensued,  and  a  steady  administration  of 
.  justice  had  takep  plaqe:  that  certain  persons,  however, 
envious  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  had  brought  her 
out  of  prison,  and  had  engaged  to  subvert  th^  govern- 
ment; that  they  had  been  disappointed  in  their  wicked 
attempts  ;  and  that  it  was  most  just  and  equiuble,  that 
the  king  and  the  regent  should  be  supported  in  power, 
^^       in  op|)osition  to  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  faction, 
oonitited         This  apology,  so  imperfi^ct,  so  impudent,  and  so  ir- 
by  the  d«-  recoocileable  with  history,  received  a  complete  confo* 
puties  of     tation  from  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Sco^.     To 
take  arms  against  her  because,  Bothwel  |had  her  favour, 
was,  they  said,  a  lame  justification  of  the  e^l  of  Mvur^ 
ray  and  hijB  friends ;  smc,e  it  had  never  been  properly 
manifested  to  her  that  he  was  the  n^urderer  of  h^r  hus- 
band.    He  had  indeed  been  suspected  pf  this  crim^ ; 
'  but  had  been  tried  by  his  pe.ers,  and  acquitted.     His 
acquittal  h^d  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  ha4  ob- 
Uined  the  express  approbj^tipn  of  the  party,  who  ^^'^^ 


Mary. 


now  soj^vd  in  acdNiiiPg  hii9,  ^acIvHrbophall  ^m^fM  ^ 
/agaimt  her  autlMirity.  These/ rcbda  lMd>e.vca.nrKed  "- 
her  taacconppUA.her  OP#i:riage  wjth  biaa,'^Ad  recum- 
mended  hicn  as  the^fittest.persiMi  tob^ovcro  tlicreaha, 
and  had  subscribed  a  bo^d^aerting-  his  ianoo^cf ,  and 
binding  themselves  to  cbaUen|^  and  pa^ti^i  aithis  ad- 
versaries and  opponent?*  They  had  ncv^#  either  belm 
or  after  the  marriage,  like  true  subj^cta,  ad vertiae^ 
the  queen  of  his  gailt,  till,  having  le^K^icriencA  oftbeir 
strength,  they  secretly  tookaroM,  and  invested  her  ia 
Borthwick  castle.  The  first  majrk  4»f  their  dii^plcasace 
was  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  inhp^tiUly,  and  the  di^ 
play  of  warlike  banners.  She  made  her  escape  to  Don- 
bar;  and  they  returniag  to  Edinburgh,  levied  tropps 
issued  proclamations,  took  the  field  against  hc^,  umler 
pretence  of  delivering  her  fronx  hts-  t}rai»py»  and  got 
possession  of  her,  person.  She  was  .willing  to  pceveat 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  was  verjr  far  from  preferrii^ 
his  impunity  to  her  honour.  Kirkaldy  of  Graagii^ 
in  obedience  to  instructions  from  then^i,  desired  her 
to  cause  him  to  retire^  and  invited  her>  to  pass  to  theai 
under  the.  promise  of  beings  served  and  obeyed  as 
their  sovereign.  She  consented,  and  Kirkaldy  ukiog 
Bothwel  by  the  hand,  rcqomnAended  it  to  him  to  d^ 
,  part,  and  assured  him  that  no  man  would  pursue  hi^^* 
It  was  by  tlieir  own ,  contrivance  llmt'  he  fled;  and  it 
was  in  their  power  to  have  takeA  hi^n  :  but  they  sho«[- 
ed  not  the  smallest  desire  to  make  hinpi  their  piisoo- 
er.  He  remained,  top,  for  some  time  in  the  kingd;)C9, 
and  was  unmolested  by  theni ;  and  it  was  not;  till  be 
was  on  the  seas  that  they  affected  to  go  in  scarcliof 
.him.  When  she  surrendered  herself  in  the  sight  of 
their  army,  the  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  stipula^iojEis 

•  of  Kirkaldy,  made  obeisance  to  h^r  in  their  naqaes, 
and  promised  her  all  the  service  and  hpppur  which  had 
ever  been  paid  to  an,y  of  herpred^Qea^prs.    TheywQre 

•  not  slaves,  however,  to  their  engagements.  Tiiey  car- 
ried her  to  Edinburgh,  but  did  nptModge  her  in  her 
palace.  She  was  committed  tp  the  house  of  a  burgesf^ 
and  treated  with  tt^e  vilest  indignities.  She  indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  ;  nor  was 
this  a  matter  either  of  blame  or  of  wonder*  But  i^was 
utterly  false  that  she  had  ever, made  any  pfl^r  of -giviag 
away  her  crown,  if  she  might  possess  QptUwel.  In  tb^ 
midst  of  her  sufferings,  she  had  even  required  thein  by 
Secretary  ^daitlandlo  specjfy  their  coippi.aints^and  ))e- 
sought  them  to  allow  her  to  appear>in  parllafnept,  and 
to  join  and  assist  in  seeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  tl^ 
wisdonc)  of  the  three  estates.  Tins  overture,,  hoverer, 
so  salutary  and  submissive,  ,they.  absolutely;  rejected  — 
They  were^  animated  by  purppties.of  ambijtion,  and  ha  J 
not ,  in  view  a  redress  of  grievanceii, .  They  fpf  ced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  an4  imprisoned  h^r  in 
Lochleven  i  and  there,  they  affirfn,  being  exha^ste4 

.  wjth  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  sick*, 
ness,  she,  without  constramt  or  solicitation,  re^i^i^jiied  her 
crown  to  her  son,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
be  regent  during  his  minority.  Tlus  indeed  wa:»  to 
assume  an  unlimited  powef  over  facts  ;  but  the  Iri^ljb 
could  neither  be  concealed*  subverted,  nojc  palliated. 
She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youths  unassailed  by  .maladies 
and  without  any  infiFU9^y  that  could  induce  her, to  sur- 
render the  govemmept  of^her  kingdom.  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of,  Athol  and  tlie  ba- 
rons Tullibardin  and  Letliington,  principal  men  of  their 
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emiTi'dl;  de^frntthed 'Sir  Robert  "^TfeTvil  to  her  with  a 
fing  and  presents,  \tith  a  reentrttYi^ndAtidn  to  subscribe 
whatever  papers  should  be  laid'b'eibre  her,  ffs  the  only 
mean^  Swfier  piin^reftOBnvo  hw  Bffe,  tmd  vrith'ari  assurance 
that' what'^e  did  urider  c*ptfvity'ct)iiM' not  operate  to 
If«*r<rtj>3ify.    '  M^lvil;  too,  communicated  to  her  an  in- 
tiiYtttion  in  writing  ftiftm  Sir  Nicholas  Thrograorton; 
whidr i^ve  Wertho'Stttne  advice  and  the  same  assutnhce. 
Tt>' Sir  NicfWhls'fhrogtnbrton  fhe  sent*an  answer,  in- 
fbrrtilrt'g'lilm'  thalrshe  Would'fbltow  his  counsel  ;•  and  en'^ 
jAirtinghim  tO'dfi^Are  to  his  mistress  her  h<ip!e8s  state, 
And'that-her  resignatftm  of  her  crown  was  constrained. 
Nor^d  thisambtesador  neglect  her  commission :  and  it 
was  a  popular  persuasion  that  Elizabeth  would  have 
ilnwrohed  An  array  ny  her  relief,  if  she  had  not  been  inti- 
n^ldotedby-thto  threats  of  the  rebels^  tlHit  the'-blood  of 
the  r|ueen  of  IScots  would' be  the  wages  of  her  soldiers; 
h  wns  also  not  to  l>e  tontfadicted,  that  when  the  lord 
Lindsay  presented  to  his  sovereign  the  instruments  of 
resignation,  he-  fnenaced  her  with  a  clbser  prison  and  a 
ipeedy  dieath  if  she  should  refbse  to  subscribe  them.  It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  andwitli  many  tears,  that 
she  put  her  name  to  them.     She  did  not  consider  them 
tftt' her  deeds;  did- not  read  them ;  and  protested,  that 
when  she  was  at  liberty,  she  would  disavow  subscriptions 
>^ch  had  been  extortedlVom  her.    Even  Douglas,  tho 
keeper  of  Lochl^ven,  could  not  endure  to^  be  a  witness 
of  the  violence  employed  against  her.  He  departed  out 
of  her  presence,  that  he  might  not  see  her  surrender  her 
rights  against  her  with  and  he  sought  and  obtained 
f  Awn  h^er  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  accessory  to  this 
compulsion  and  outrage.  Nor  was  it  consistent  with  the 
slightest  pit>babillty  or  reason,  that  she  would,  of  her 
owtt  accord,  execute  a  resfgnation  of  her  royal  estate, 
and  nfetain^no  provision  for  her  future  maintenance. 
Yet  by  these  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condition  to 
which  she  w^s  rcdticed  was  most  miserable  and  wretch* 
e J.    For  no  portion  of  her  revenue  was  re«tned  to  her, 
und'no>secunty  of  any  kind  Mnas  granted' either  for  her 
lib^erty  or  ^  her  life.    A's  to  the  coronation  of  the  prince^ 
i t  could  have  no' validity,  being  founded  in  a  pretended 
xnd  fbrced'resfgnation.    It  was  also  defective  in  form  ; 
Ibr  there  wi&re  in  Scotland  more  than  a  hundred  earfs, 
bishops,  and  lords  ;  and' of  these  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  major  part,  ought  to  concur  in  matters  of  import* 
ance.     Now  there  did  not  assist  in  it  more  than  four 
earls,  six  ldrd#,  one  bishop,  and  two  or  three  abbots; 
Pk-otestations,  too,  were  openly  made,  that  not  hingtran* 
kicted'at'that  period  should  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
l(ueen,  her  estate,  and  the  blood*royal  of  Scotlandi 
iiehher  couhl  it  be  rightly  conceived,  that  if  the  queen 
had'wiJIingly  surrendered  her  dignities,  she  would  have 
teamed  the  earl  of  Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference 
to  the  dlike  of  Chatelherault,  wiio  had  a  natural  and 
proper  claim  to  it*  and  who  had  deserved  n-ell  of  her 
<30untry  by  discharging  that  higli  office  during  her  mi^ 
nority.     As- to  the  ratification  ot^  the  investiture  of  the 
young  prince,'  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray ,  by 
the  eststos;  it  was  observable,  that  this  was  done  in  an 
illegal  partianient.     It  was  an  invalid  confh'mation  of 
deeds  which  in  tiienraelvet^  had  no  inherent  powef  of 
dfipacy.     The  principal  nobility,  too,  objected  in  this 
pari  lament 'to  this  ratification.  Protestations  were  made 
before  the  tords  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  before  the 
three  eatatesy  ttfioterraptanddefeat  tnmsactions  which 


were  hostile  to  the  c6nsr!tutIon  and*  the  laws.     Nor  Scotlatul. 

was  it  true  that  the  govemnicnt  of  the  king  and  the  '-  '^ ' 

regent  was  universally  obeyed,  and  administered  with 
equity  and  approbation  :  for  a  great  division  t)f  the  no- 
bility never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name ;  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  administration  of  the  usurper^ 
had  been  marked  and  distinguished  by  enormous  cruel- 
ties and  oppressions.  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  subjects  had  been  persecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder- 
ed of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  soldiers 
who  upheld  this  insolent  domination ;  and  murder  and 
bloodshed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  On  all  these  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  support  the 
queen  of  Scots,  to  restore  her  to  her  crown,  and'  td 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  most  unnatural  and  reliel*  ' 
lious  faction.  76^ 

To  these  facts  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make  Tlic  regent 
any  objection  ;  and  though  required  by  the  English  ""***^«  ^ 
commissioners  to  produce  better  reasons  for  his  treat- '^^'^  ^' 
mentof  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any  thing  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  charges  of  treason 
and  usurpation  to  be  pressed  against  him,  without  pre- 
suming to  answer.  .  Thi^  surprising  behaviour,  which 
might  readily  have  been  construed  iiito  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  guilt,  it  seems,  proceeded  fVom  srome  confer- 
ences which  he  had  had  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This 
nobleman  was  a  zealous  partisan  for  the  succession  of 
Mary  to  the  English  crown.  He  was  strongly  possessed 
with  the  opinion,  that  his  mistress,  while  she  Was  dis- 
poSedto  gratify  her  animosity  and  jealousies  against  the 
queen  of  Scots,  was  secretly  resolved,  by  fixing  a  stain 
on  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether  from  the  succession, 
and  to  involve  her  son  in  he  disgrace.  He  was  eager 
to  defeat  a  purpose,  which  he  conceived  to  be  not  only 
unjnst  in  itSL»lf,  but  highly  dctrinicntal  to  his  country. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  act  with  this  view?  and  he  ob- 
served with  pleasure,  that  Maitland  of  Lethington  wm 
favourable  to  Mary.  To  this  statesman,  accordingly. 
Me  Ventured  to  express  hlr^urprisc,  tifat  the  regent  could 
be  allured' to  think  of  an  attempt  so  blameuble  as  that  - 
of  criminating  his  sovereign.  If  Mary  had  really  given 
offenceby  miscarriage  and  mistakes,  it  was  notthc  busi- 
ness of  a  good  subject  industriously  to  hold  her  out  to 
scorn.  Anxious  and  repeated  conferences  were  held 
by  them;  and  at  length  it  was  fbrmally  agreed,  that 
the  regent  should'  not  accuse  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
that  the  dtike  in  return  should  protect  him  in  the  furou^ 
of  Elizabeth,  and'seeure  him  in  the  possession  of  his  re* 
geney.  TtfT 

But  while  the  regent  engaged  himself  in  this  in-Hi^^^ 
trigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  desirous,  not-  JT.^*"^'  '^ 
withstanding,  of  gratifying^  the  resentments  of  Eliza-  ahil'liy^ 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  interests  by  undermin-  m>y. 
ing  secretly  the  f^mc  and  reputation  of  his  sovereign. 
He  instructed  MaitloTid;  G  corge Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  John  Wood,  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  S'adJer,  and  to  con  * 
municate  to  them  as  private  persons,  and  not  in  theif 
character  of  commissioners^  the  letters  to  Bothwel,  and 
the  other  proofs  on  which  he  affirmed  the  guilt  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.    It  was  his  desire  that  they  should 
examine  these  papers,*  give  their  opinion  of  them  to  E- 
lizabeth/and  iififonn  him  whether  she  judged  them  snf* 
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Scotland,  ficient  evidence*  of  Mary's  co::icern  in  the  murder  of  her 
^'■^'-v**-'  husband.  If  this  should  be  her  opinion,  he  testified  his 
own  readiness,  and  that  of  his  associates,  to  swear  that 
the  papers  were  genuine,  and  of  the  handwriting  of 
tlie  queen-  By  this  operation,  he  was  solicitous  to  es- 
tablish his  vouchers  as  incontestable,  and  as  testimonies 
of  record.  The  commissioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  assist- 
ants ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  given  them  much 
credit.  Tliey  described  them,  however,  to  EHzabeth ; 
pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which  were  strongest 
against  Mary ;  and  allowed  that  their  force  and  mean- 
ing were  very  great,  if  their  genuineness  could  be  de- , 
monstratcd.  But  of  their  genuineness  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than  stout  as- 
sertions, and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  in 
a  private  despatch  to  Secretary  Cecil,  does  more  than 
f  BobcTt-  insinuate,  *  that  he  tliought  Mary  would  be  able  to 
ion <//)a/- prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries;  and  with  respect 
^'/  *  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares,  in  plain  terms, 
* "bSic  ^^^^  ^^^^^  *^*  ^^  could  learn,  Murray  and  his  faction 
would,  on  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  "  proofs  hardly 
to  be  denied, "  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than  the 
queen  herself.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  despatches,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  so  palpably 
suspicious,  and  in  which  she  could  not  openly  concur, 
without  grossly  violating  even  the  appearance  of  probity. 
The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  engage  her  in  a 
direct  assurance  of  the  validity  of  his  papers,  when  he 
submitted  copies  of  them  to  her  inspection  by  his  se- 
cretary Mr  Wood.  His  attempt  at  this  juncture  was 
of  a  similar  kind ;  and  it  could  not  recommend  him  to 
the  English  commissioners. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  transactions  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commissioners  at 
York.  The  inventive  and  refining  genius  of  Lething- 
ton  had  suggested  to  him  a  project,  which  he  commu- 
nicated in  confidence  to  the  bishop  of  Ross.  It  receiv- 
ed the  warm  approbation  of  this  ecclesiastic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
.  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diversion  of  hawking,  they  in- 
sinuated the  notion  of  his  allying  himself  with  the  queen 
of  Scots.  Her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this  nobleman ;  and 
as  he  was  the  greatest  subject  of  England,  and  perhaps 
of  Europe,  he  seemed  not  to  be  unworthy  of  them. 
The  proposal  was  very  flattering  to  the  admiration  he 
entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition,  and  to  his  patriot- 
ism. The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he  was  the  more  con- 
vinced of  its  propriety.  His  access  to  be  informed  of 
the  practices  of  the  regent,  destroyed  in  him  the  opera- . 
tion  of  those  slanders  by  which  her  enemies  were  np 
active  in  traducing  her.  In  this  state  of  his  mind,  the 
lady  Scroop,  his  sister,  who  resided  at  Bolton  Castle 
with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  resolution.  For 
frotn  her  he  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and  the  ami- 
ble  dispositions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  now 
impatient  to  have  a  fit  season  to  make  her  fbrmally  the 
*    offer  of  his  hand. 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  refusal  of  the  regent  to  accuse  the  queen 
of  Scots.  To  give  a  positive  answer  to  his  doubts  and 
scruples  was  not  consistent  with  her  honour ;  and  yet 
without  this  condescension,  she  was  assured  that  the 


Scottish  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  of  cri- 
mination. Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  &ir 
promises,  she  was  active  in  gaining  ov^er  the  regent  to 
tier  views ;  which  having  done,  he  at  last  consented  to 
prefer  his  accusation  against  Mary  before  the  commis- 
sioners, who  now  met  at  Westminster  by  the  command 
of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  expressed  in  general  and 
presumptive  terms.  It  affirmed,  that  as  James  earl  oH 
Bothwel  was  the  chief  executor  €£  the  murder  of  King' 
Henry,  so  the  queen  was  his  persuader  and  counsel  in 
the  device ;  that  she  was  a  maintaioer  and  fortitier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  stopping  an  enquiry  into  it 
and  preventing  its  punishment,  and  by  taking  in  mar- 
riage the  principal  regicide ;  that  they  had  begun  to 
exercise  a  cruel  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  bad 
formed  a  resolution  of  destroying  the  innocent  prince, 
and  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its 
kings  to  a  bloody  murderer  and  a  godless  tyrant ;  and 
that  the  estates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  of 
reigning,  had  ordered  her  to  resign  the  crowil,  her  son 
to  be  crowped,  and  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  established 
in  the  regency.  Before  thjs  accusation  was  preferred, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  presented  himself  before  the  English 
commissioners ;  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his 
griefs,  and  p]*oduced  to  them  the  letters  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mary  concerning  the  murder, 
with  a  writing  which  contain^  a  direct  affirmation  of 
her  guilt. 

The  deputies  of  Mary  were  astonished  at  this  accusa-l 
tion,  being  a  violent  infringement  of  a  protestation  winch' 
they  had  ^rmerly  given  in,  and  which  had  been  accept-^ 
ed,  namely,  that  the  crown,  estate,  person,  and  honour 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  should  be  guarded  against  every 
assault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  these  particulars  she  was 
touched  and  affected.  It  was  understood  that  no  judi- 
cial proceedings  should  take  place  against  her ;  yet  she 
was  actually  arraigned  as  a  criminal*  and  her  deputies 
were  called  on  to  defend  her.  They  discoTered  not, 
however,  any  apprehension  of  the  validity  of  the  charge; 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  which  actu- 
ated the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction  in  their  proceed- 
ings, they  imputed  to  persons  among  themselves  the 
guilt  of  the  king's  murder.  They  affirmed,  that,  the 
queen's  adversaries  were  the  accomplices  of  Bothwel ; 
that  they  had  subscribed  a  bond  conspiring  the  death  of 
the  king ;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  attested  in  the 
sight  of  1 0,000  spectators,  by  those  of  their  confederates 
who  had  already  been  executed.  They  exclaimed  a- 
gainst  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and  the  unparalleled 
audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  so  completd^  all 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign ; 
and  who,  not  satisfied  with  usurping  her  power,  amid 
even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they  themselves 
had  committed.  They  represented  the  strong  necessity 
which  had  arisen  for  the  fullest  vindication  of  their  nus* 
tress ;  and  they  said,  that  in  so  weighty  an  extremity^ 
they  could  not  possibly  suppose  that  she  would  be  re- 
strained from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They  bad 
her  instructions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
this  requisition ;  and  till  it  was  granted,  they  insisted, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  should  be  at  an 
end.  A  refusal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  situation  to  which 
she  was  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  proof  that  bo 
good  was  intended  her.  It  was  their  wish  to  deil 
with  sincerity  and  uprightness ;  and  they  were  persoadr 
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UrMtoaff.  egl,  that  irflhout  a  proper  freedom  of  defence,  their 
¥  '  ifiieen  would  DeGeuarilv  fall  a  victim  to  partiality  and 
injuttice.  They  therefore  earneBtly  pressed  the  Eng- 
lish coouniwioners,  that  she  might  he  permitted  to  pre- 
sent herself  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  ma- 
nifest to  the  world  the  injuries  she  had  sufiered,  and  her 
innocence. 

After  having  made  these  spirited  representations  to 

770  the  English  commissioners,  the  deputies  of  Mary  de* 
fhey  are  sired  to  have  access  to  the  queen  of  Enghmd.  They 
^^Ul^^were  admitted  accordingly  to  an  audience;  and  in  a 
y  KlixL^^^^""^^  address  or  petition  they  dehule«i  what  had  hap- 
etb,  pened,  insisted  that  the  liberty  of  personal  defence 

sliould  be  allowed  to  thisir  mistress,  and  demanded  that 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  should  be  taken 
into  custody,  till  they  should  answer  to  such  charges 
as  might  be  preferrea  against  them.  She  desired  to 
have  some  time  to  turn  ^her  thoughts  to  matters  of 
such  great  importance ;  and  told  them,  that  they  might 

771  soon  expect  to  hear  from  her. 

nd  make       The  bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary, 
ropoMlsofin  the  mean  time,  struck  with  the  perfidious  manage- 
^^^'"^  ment  of  the  conference,  convinced  of  the  jealousies  and 
passions  of  Elizabeth,  sensible  that  her  power  over  her 
commissioners  was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de- 
liverance of  their  mistress,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  Sir  William 
Cecil.     They  proposed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  should  still  be  adhered  to,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accusation  which  had  been  presented  by  the  earl 
of  Murray ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  disregarding  it  as  an 
effort  of  faction,  should  come  to  a  good  agreement  with 
Mary  and  her  subjects.    For  this  sdieme,  which  is  so 
expressive  of  their  suspicions  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her 
commissioners,  they  had  no  authority  from  their  mistress. 
They  acknowledged  accordingly,  that  it  was  made  with- 
out her  instructions,  and  intimated  that  they  were  moved 
to  it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  afialrs  of  the  Scottish  nation.     They  were  intro- 
duced at  Hampton-court  to  Elizabeth ;  who  listened 
to  their  motion,  and  was  averse  to  it.     They  then  r^ 
peated  the  desires  of  the  petition  they  had  presented  to 
her ;  but  she  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  queen  of 
Scotsshould  as  yet  have  the  liberty  of  defending  herself 
in  person.  She  confessed,  indeed,  that  it  was  reasonable 
^^      that  Mary  should  be  heard  in  her  own  cause;  but  she 
lamrful   affirmed,  that  she  was  at  a  loss  at  what  time  she  should 
fiduct  of  appear,  in  what  place,  and  to  whom  she  should  address- 
■»hctb.  berself.    While  she  let  fall,  however,  the  hope  that 
Mary  might  obtain  the  permission  so  repeatedly  and  so 
earnestly  requested,  she  expressed  her  sesolution  thatthe 
earl  of  Murray  should  first  be  heard  in  support  of  his 
charge,  and  that  she  should  attend  to  the  proofs  .which 
he  affirmed  himself  tn  readiness  to  produce.    After  this 
business  should  be  transacted,  she  told  the  deputies  of 
Maiy  that  she  would  again  confer  with  thera.     It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  they  objected  to  a  procedure  so 
strange  and  so  improper.   An  accusation,  said  they,  is 
given;  the  person  accused-ia  anxious  to  defend  herself; 
this  privilege  is  denied  her ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be 
made  for  the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.     Whet  is  this  but 
an  open  violation  of  justice  ?    It  did  not  become  them 
to  dinpute  her  pleasure  in  her  own  dominions :  but  they 
wouia  not|^  they  infonned  her,  consent  to- a  measure 


which  was  so  alarming  to  the  interests  of  iheir  queen ;  ScoUuu^ 
and  if  it  was  adopted,  she  might  expect  that  a  protest  ^      v      ' 
against  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commis- 
aioners.  t^y^ 

The  English  commissioners  resumed  the  conference,  Altercation  • 
and  were  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray  between 
the  proofs  with  which  he  could  support  his  accusation,  ^f  ^^^* 
The  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  associates  being  admitted  "*'^*°*^ 
to  them,  expressed  themselves  in  conformity  to  the  coi^ 
versation  they  had  held  witli  Elizabeth.  They  de- 
clared, that  it  was  unnatural  and  preposterous  in  their 
sovereign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  she  was  heard  in  her  own  de* 
rence ;  and  they  protested,  that  in  the  event  of  this 
proceeding,  the  negociation^  should  be  dissolved,  and 
Elizabeth  be  disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice 
to  her  honour,  person,  crown,  and  estate.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  English  queen  were  affected  with  this 
protestation,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  mis- 
tress than  for  their  own.  They  refused  to  receive  il, 
because  there  were  engrossed  m  it  the  words  of  the 
refusal  which  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for 
Mary.  They  did  not  choose  to  authenticate  the  terms 
'  of  this  refusal  by  their  subscriptions ;  and  were  solici- 
tous to  suppress  so  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity. 
They  alleged,  that  the  language  of  her  refusal  had  not 
been  taken  down  with  accuracy;  and  they  pressed 
Mary's  deputies  to  present  a  simpler  form  ofprotesta- 
tion.  The  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  colleagues  yielded 
not,  however,  immediately  to  their  insidious  importu- 
nity ;  but,  repeating  anew  their  protestation  as  they 
had  at  first  planned  it,  included  the  express  words  of 
Elizabeth ;  and,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the- 
commissioners  to  expunge  the  language  of  the  English 
queen,  they  still  insisted  on  their  protestation.  An  in- 
terruption was  thus  given  to  the  validity  of  any  future 
proceedings  which  might  affect  the  reputation  of  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
with  their  friends,  were  very  much  disappointed.  For 
they  had  solaced  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  triumph:- 
before  there  was  a  victory ;  and  thought  of  obtaining 
a  decree  from  Elisabeth,  which,  while  it  should  pro- 
nounce the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an  adulteress  and  a^ 
murderer,  would  exalt  them  to  the  station  andcharai> 
ter  of  virtuous  men  and  honourable  subjects. .  ^^ . 

Though  the  conierenoe  ought  naturally  to  have  tev'  Eliubetft. 
minated  on  this  protestation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary  demands 
against  the  injustice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it*  did  not  satisfy  ^ucbemof 
the  latter  princess  that  the  accusation  only  had  heenm^^"^. 
delivered  to  her  commissioners  i  she  was  seriously  dis-  r>*t  charge., 
posed  to  propose  a  judicial  production  of  its  vouchers. 
The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  aspect,  and 
be  a  sounder  foundation  on  whicb  to  build,  not  only 
the  infamy  of  the  Scottish  queen ,  but  her  own  justifica- 
tion for  the  part  she  had  acted.   Her  commissioners  ac- 
cordingly, met  the- bishop  of  Ross  and  his  colleagues 
had  retired,  disregarding  their  protection,  called  on 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  to  oudce  their  ap- 
pearance. The  pretence,  however,  employed  for  draw- 
mg  from  htm  his  papers  was  sufficiently  artful,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  that  systematic  du[^ctty  which  so  shame- 
fully characterises  all  the  transactions  of  Elizabeth  at 
this  period.     Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  keeper  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  earl  of  Murray.  He  said,  that,  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  qoeen  of  England,  it  was  a  matter 
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ScotiafM.  'stTfgfr^^knidt  >if|irinfig,  *  rtm  he  sbouM  aectne  his  6o* 

'""   v vcreigiY'Cyf'.  a'  crime  nfost  horrible,  odious  t»  God  and 

-  lYian,  argam^t  •  law  and  'imture ;  and  which,  if  proved  to 
be  true,  would  render  her  infamous  through  all  the 
•   kmgdoiYis  x)f  thte  world.     Ikrt  though  he  had  so  wide- 
ly tinrrgottenhfe  duty,  yct'Elfzabeth  had  not*  renounc- 
ed her  love  of  ff  gootl  sidter,  a  pfOod  neighbour,  and  a 
l^d  friend ;  and  it- was  her  will  that  he  and  his  com- 
•|Mny  should  produce  the  papers  by  which  they  ima- 
gined they  were lable  to  maintain  their  aecffsation.  The 
earl  of  Murray,  in  his  tutn,  was  not  wanting  in  disst- 
nlulatlofi.     He  expressed  himself  to  be  very  sorry  for 
the  liigh  dtspleasure  he  had  given  to  Biizabeth  by  his 
charge  against  Mar}',  and  fbr  the  obstinacy  of  the  Scot- 
tish (^neen  and  her  deputies,  which  made  it  necessary 
fofiiim  to  vindicate  himself  by  discovering  her  disho- 
fMmr.     Under  the  load  of  this  double  and  alFected  sor- 
Tdltr^'he  madean  actual  and  Tormal  exhibition  of  the 
vonchefs  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix  and  establish  her 
CTrminality.     A'  particular  accocmt  axanA  examination  of 
these  vouchers;  the  reader  will  find  in  otir  life  of  Mary, 
775      and  the  worker  to  which  we  htcve  there  referred. 
Concliuion     To  eniimerarte  all  the  diifts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 
^^*>7*»  Uie  advcrsariev  of-  Mary  were  pot,  in  order  to  make  the 
An,  1569.  s^^S^  evidimeethat  was  produced  wear  somedegree 
of  plilHisfbilhy,  would  far  exceed  our  bonnds.     It  is  suf- 
'M^rtosay,  that  afterhavingwearied  themselves  with 
ptev%irication  and  falsehoods  aflerhavingpressed  Mary 
tty abdicate ber^rown,  areqoisition  ivitli\vhichshe  never 
W0o^d  comply  V  and  after  having  finally  refused  to  hear 
her  in  her  own  defence;  Elizabeth,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of >  Murray  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dorarmioiis ;  telling  them, 
that  since  (hey  came  into  England,  nothing  had  been 
objeOted  to  them  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as 
men,  oraifect  their  allegianoe  as  subjects.  At  the  same 
time  she  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  infor- 
mation or  evidence  by  wlrich  she  was  entitled  to  con- 
ceive'any  bad  ophrion  of  the  queen  of  Scots*     It' was 
therefore  her  pleasure  to  allow-  the  affairs  o?  Scotland 
to  continue  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
weref  situated  at  thei)eginningof  the  conference.  Three 
dfeys  after  this,  they  formally  took  their  leave  of  the 
•  <)oeen  of  England.    The  deputies  of  Mnry  remonstrat- 
ed, protested,  and  argued,  to  no  purpose;  tlie  Engii&h 
privy-council,  with  die  most  provoking  indifference, 
told  them,  that  "  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promisixi  to 
tlicir  sovei^ign,  for  himself  and  hisr  company,  to  return 
to' England  at  any  time  she  should  call  on  him.     But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  <]ueen  of  Scots  could  not,  for 
many  ttroDg"  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take  her  depar- 
ture ont  of  England.     As  to  her  deputies,  they  ^vould 
move  Eliatobeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland ; 
and  they  believed  that  rfie  w*ould  not  detain  them.  " 

Mary  waa  exceedingly  disappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  singular  issue  of  her  cause.  Her  friends  during 
fAm  period  had  increased,  and  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  she  had  met  with  was  so  flagrant,  diat  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  hia  faction  were  apprehensive  of  a 
sudden  reiverse  of  fortune.  The  earis  of  Argyle  and 
Huntly  prote^ed  against  the  injustice  of  their  proceed- 
ings, at  the  same  time  that  they  openly  accused  the  eatl 
of  Murray  tfitd  Maitland  of  Lethrngton  as  the  aseociattss 
single  com-  <Jt*  Bothwel  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This  charge, 
i^K^  acooiding  to  tiie  tsaMtom  of  the  times,  Uiey  offered  tx> 
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prove  a»trae'atldoerfilMr1>ythe4aw'of«ithiiTi«Atliqr  ii 
protested,  that  if  their  adversaries  shvttki  delay  taaa-  ^ 
swer  their  challenge,  they  should  be  held  as-oonfesi^ 
ing  themselves  guilty  of  the  murder.  £liaal>etb,  h&9f^ 
ever,  foreseeing  something  of  this  kind,  harf^dismwiiod 
Murray  and  his  aoDierems  with  precipiuttion,  al>  that 
tirere  could  nOwbej[io  fbrmal  prodoction  of  it  jbefne  the 
English  commissioners.  It  was  known  and  ptriHtshrd* 
however,  in  the  oolirt-  of*  Elisabeth.  M uferay  made  aa 
evasive  reply,  and  Lethington  made  none  at  aM. 

This,  however,  afiorded  no  relief  to  the^mfasppyva] 
queen  of  Scotland*  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous miti 
enemy  held  her  fast,  asid  endeavoured  by  eveTjr  method  ^'<^ 
in  her  power  to  render  her  life  miserable.  Mary^  oa 
the  other  hand,  lost  neither  her  spirit  nor  her  dig- 
nity. She  attempted  to  rouse  in  the  minds  of  her  nobles 
tliat  passion  for  liberty  vriiich  had  on ee  so  much  distin- 
guished the  Scottish  nation,  but  which  now^seemtd  to 
be  exchanged  for  a -servile.  subjecHon  totliequccnof 
England^  But  some  despatches  which  urgett  these  to- 
pics being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bolton 
to  Tutbury  castte,  where  she  was  intrttsted  to  tliC  earl 
of  Shrewsbwry,  an  d  -  conmd tted  to  closer  confinement 
than  she  had  yet  experienced  $  while  Eiizubeth  dispers- 
ed nmnifetloes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of  Eng^ 
4afeid,  coRlplaintng  of  reports  injurious  to  her  honour, 
mu\ '  dtsolaiming  •  all '  hdstile  intentions  towards  the  li- 
berties of  Scotland* 

In  the  mean  time  Murray  retained  to   Scotland,  Th 
where  he  took  every  method  of  estoblisfaiiig  himself  in  get 
liis^  ill  Acquired  power.    Mary  had  commanded  the  duke  "j! 
of  GlTittelherauit  to  return  to  SoutTbnd;  in  order  to  raise 
forees-forher'advanta^e;  but  this  ubbimuni  hail  been 
so  i6n;g  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices'  of  Eliza- 
beth^ that  Murray  had  arrived  there  beforo  him.     The 
duke,  howcvorv  b^^an  to  raise  forces,  and  mi^ht  have 
proved  a  troublesome  antagonist,  hatVnot  Murray  de- 
ceived him  by  a' pretendef.l  negociatton,  audi  got  him 
into  his' power;  imn^ediatoly  aitcr  iWneh*  He  imprison- 
ed him,  and  forced' most  of  the  other  lords  who  were 
on  that  side  to  submit. 

VVli&n  the  news  of  thisumpertantevent^reached  the 
queen  of  Scots,  she  instritctetl  the  bishop  of  llbss  to  re- 
pair to  Eiitabelh,  and^to  make  remonstrances  in  their  n\^ 
behalf.  By  the  agency  of  thi»  ecclesiastic,  whom  8bet»« 
had'  constituted  her  ai^iWasador,  slie  meant  to  conduct  ^ 
her  tratnsactrons  with  the  iq^eenof  England;  mid  from 
the  Conclusion:  of  the  conterences,  she  had* been  medi- 
tating aprofier  pkui  oci>  which  totreooniplish  her  liberty 
land  restoration;  The  bishop  of  Ross,  at\er  coaiplsin- 
ing  loudly  of  the  rigorous  procejedings  of*  the  regent, 
and  intimating,  the  gt'neral' belief  wii^  prevailed  thit 
he  was:  supported  by  the  English  court*  pressed  the  pra- 
priety  of  a  tinat'setdement  of  the  a&irs  of  Inannstrets. 
With  this  view,  he  was  admitted  by  Elisabedraod^hcr 
privy-counsellors  to  frequent  conferencea;  jaad  thnfai  en 
desired  him  to  present  to  them  in'writijsgptfae'aitictai 
which  he  was  commanded  to  propose  Jas-tbeibundatioB 
of  a  ttTaty .  He  failed  not  to  co^nplyniritiittiiis  injunc- 
tion; and;  it  was^tlie  import,  of  his'si^edide^di*  agree- 
ment, that  Mary  should  engage'  neveto  to  asolestiKlifli* 
'b&hy  and  the  lawful  heirs  of 'herlrodyy-rBspectSBg  tiie 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Eiigteto'd^flnvitliieiamli  if  die 
could  obtain  sufficient  security •  that on^tfaoie  datisoher 
rightsirould  be  reelected;  tb»tfancw^tcaaty»o£  fiMissr 
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wriHHwdghipahfloM  be  ctackfcbd: between  .the  two 

rms,  by  the  advice  o€  the  estates  of  both*  kingdoBis « 
this  league  should  be  ratified  by  i  their  oatbs  and 
seals,  atid  coafimedbj  [UU'liamentary  acts^  and,  if  any 
farther  asBuraiic& should  be  deemed. necessary  on  the 
part  of  Mary »  that  she  ivould. procure. the  kings,  of 
Fhuice  and  8paiD  tabe  the  guarantees  of  her  punctu** 
ahty -and  concord ;  that  in  compliance  with. the  plea« 
sore  of  BMtabeth^  she  would  extend  her;  clemency  to 
all  her  subjects  who  hadoffiaided*  her,  under  the  pro* 
vision  that  they  would  submit  to  her  sovereignty,  de- 
liver «p  the  prince  her  son,  restore  her  castles,  give  back 
her- jewels,  and  surrender  to  her  friends  and  servants 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  which  they  had  been  d&> 
prived ;  that  the  murder  of  the  king  should  be  punished 
againstall  the  actors  in  it  without  delay,  and  according 
to  the  laws-;  that  to  prevent  Bothwel  from  returning  to 
Sodtland,  and  to  please  those  who  imagined  that  it  was 
in  has  power  to  excite  ferments  and  trouble,  she  would 
be  bound  to- institute  a  process  of  divorce  against  him ; 
and  thatt  these  articles  being-  adjusted,  the  queen  of 
England  should  allow,  her  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  un- 
der a  safe  and  honourable  convoy,  to  be  re-established 
by  the  three  estates  in  her  realm  and  government,  and 
to  be  gratified  with  the  dissolution  of  all  the  acts  and 
statutes  which  had  been. passed  to  her  prejudice. 

These  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  respect 
and  cordiality  which  were  not  usually  paid  to  tho  trans- 
;ted  m«r.&^>oi^  of  Mary  in  the  court  .of  liilizabeth;  and  the 
ige  of     bishop  of  Ross  was  elated  with  expectation.    Their  jus- 
anr  with  tice,  however,  was  not  the  sole,  or  even tlui. chiefs  cause 
^rf ")k!  ^^^^     ^  attention  and  complaisance.     A.  combination  of 
tho  English  nobles  had  taken  place  against  Cecil,  whose 
power  and  credit  were  objects  of  indignation  and  jea- 
lousy ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  active  and 
successful  in  promoting  the  scheme  of  his  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scots.^    I'kkiag  advantage  of  the  condi- 
tion of  parties,  he  hod  practised  with  the  principal  no- 
bility to  encourage  his  pretensions  to  Mary ;  and  he. 
secretly  comnmnicated  to  them  the  promises  of  support 
he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Murray.    By  the  ad- 
viceand  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  lie  en* 
gaged  in  his  behalf  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  this, 
nobleman  imparted  <the  matter  to  tlie  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  ArundeL    The  duke  himself  was  able  to 
conciliate  tlie  favour  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Northanopton,  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Sussex.     In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  eagerly  pressing  Mary  herself  with  his  suit  and 
importunities ;  and  had  mutually  exchanged  the  tokens 
of  a  constant  and  sincere  love.     It  was  in  this  forward 
state  of  the  match,  that  the  bishop,  of  Boss  drew  up 
the  schedule  of  articles  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
781      rival  queens. 
h«  E»g-       At  the  desire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy-council  confer- 
^PMtf.'^  with  the  bishop  on  these  articles  at  diffisrent  times  ; 
cles  to    '  Mid  they  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  with  their . 
bry.        general  import.    Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  their 
aocoess ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  order  to  complex 
the  business,  and  to  serve  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  under- 
took to  give  them  a  more  special  force,  and  to  improve 
them  by  the  introduction  of  a  stipulation  about  the^ 
marriage  of  the  queen  of  Soots.     According  to  his- 
scheme  of  agreement,  It  was  required  of  Miuy,  that 
she  should  he  a  party  to  no  i^tcmpt  agaiasttherights. 


and  titlesof  the  jque^^of:  England;  or  her  heirsf  that  Scoilsnd. 
^he  should  consent  to  a  perpetual  league,,  oftensiveaod  v  "' 
delusive,  between  tlie  two  Idogdoms ;  that  she  should 
finally  establish  the  Protcstaat  religion  in  Scotland; 
that. she  should  admit  to  her  ^vour  those  of  her  sub- 
jects who  had  appeared,  a  gainst  her;  that  if  she  had 
made  any  assignment  of  her  kingdom  to  tlie  duke  oi' 
Anjou,  in  the  expectation  of  a  marriage  to  be  contract* 
ed  between  them,  it  should  be  dissolved ;  and  that  in- 
stead of  looking  to  a  foreign  prince,  whose  alliance 
would  be  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  religion  but  to  the 
liberty  of  tlie  two  realms,  she  would  .ag^ee  to  marry  tho 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  peer  of  England.  These :ar» 
tides  being  communicated  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,>  he 
was  desired  to  transmit  them  to  Mary  t  but.  as  they 
touclied  on  some  points  concerning  which  he  had  no' 
instructions,  lie  dec* bed  this  office,  and  recommended 
the  propriety  of  their  employing. a  special  messenger 
of  their  own  in  a  comniission  of  surh  Jiigh  importance*. 
They  accordingly  appoin|ed  Mr  Candish  to  go  with 
them  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  in  a  formal  despatch, 
they  extolled  the  merits  of  the  duke  of  Norlblk ;:  as- 
sured her  of  the  general  favour  and  support  o^  the  Eng^ 
lish  nobility,  if  she  should  approve  of  bis<love  ;<  aiidtin* 
timnted  their  belief  th:U  Elizabeth  would 'not 'be^ averse 
to  a  marriage  which  gave  the  certaia  prospect  of  trail* 
quillity  and  happiness  to  the  two  kingdoms^  Tliia 
despatdi  was  in  the  lumdwriting  of  Leicester ;  and  ijt 
was  subscribed  by  this  nobleman,  and  the  earls -of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  thelord  Lumley.  tBS 

Mary,  in  the  soUtude  of  her  prison,  received  this  Mary  a. 
application,  with  pleasure^  By  .the  lord  Boyd  she  rewF^^*  ^  ^ 
turned  a  very  favourable  answer  to  it ;  but  todc  the^^  JJ^ 
liberty  to  admonish  them,  of  the  necessity  of  their  se« her. 
curing  the  good^will  of  Elizabeth,  lest  her  dislike  of 
the  treaty  of  marriage  should  exdte .  nirw  disasters- 
and  misfortunes,  aiul  involve  the  duke  of  Noifolki  ii^ 
inconvenience  and  danger.  Tiiis advice,  tho  suggestion 
of  her  delicacy  and  prudence,  did  not  draw  iheir  at* 
tention  sufficiently.  Tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  was  new .  im« 
patient  to  conclude  this  great  tiansactioo,  in  whioh  he 
had  engaged  himself «  and  admitted  into  his  couneila 
many  nobles  whom  he  iiad  hitherto  neglected*  to  eourty 
and  many  gentlemen  who  w£ce.considembIe  from  their 
distinction  and  fortunes.  The  co*intenance  and  oon*.^ 
sent  of  the  kings  of.  France  and  Spaia.were  thought 
necessary  to  the  measures  in.  agitation,  and  were  soli- 
cited and  obtained.  In.thejmiversality  of  the  applauset 
with  which  they  >  were  honouned^  it  was  supposed  tliat 
Elizabeth  would  be  allured  into-a  cordial  acknowiedge-t 
ment  of  their  propriety,,  or  be  compelled-to  afford  then»i 
a  reluctant  approbation ;  and  so  ardent' a  belief  pre- 
vailed of  their  fortunate  termination,,  that  the  marriage-, 
contract  was  actually  intrusted  ta  the.  keepings  of  M.- 
Fcnelon  the  French)  ambassador. 

The  activity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk; with  the  Eng-* 
lish- nobles  did  not  ao  much  engross  his  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up*  a  close  cor-i- 
vespondence  with  hinvih  consequence  of  the  concert  in- 
to which  they  had  entered^  aud  received  the  most  ample* 
assurances  of  his  fidelity  and^service..  The  most  san-^ 
guiiic  and  seducmg  hopes  elated  hinu  The  regent,, 
while  he  stipulated  for  terms  of  favour  and  security  to- 
himself  and  hi!B  faction,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar- 
nage,  as  a.ixisasureiroBi.which  the.greatest  advantages^ 
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Scotland,  ^ould  arise  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens,  and 
to  the  true  religion^     The  match,  io  the  mean'  time, 
was  anxiously  concealed  from  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  was 
zealously  pressed  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 
Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  schedule  of  tigreement 
presented  by  the  bishop  of  Ross.     After  having  had 
many  conferences  with  her  priry- council,  she  seemed 
inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  restoration  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  actually  agreed  to  open  the  trans* 
action  to  the  regent.     The  lord  Boyd  was  sent  into 
-Scotland  on  this  business ;  and  while  he  carried  her 
, letters,  he  was  intrusted  with  despatches  from  Mary, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 
As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex- 
pedition, he  was  saluted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord  Boyd, 
who  immediately  laid  before  him  the  despatches  and  in- 
structions with  which  he  had  been  charged.    The  queen 
t»f  England,  in  her  letters,  made  three  propositions  in 
behalf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  desire  that  one  of  them 
■should  be  accepted.     The  queen  of  Scots,  she  said, 
might  be  restored  fully  and  absolutely  to  her  royal 
estate :  she  might  be  associated  in  the  government  with 
her  son,  have  the  title  of  queerty  and,  till  the  prince 
should  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the  administration 
Knight  continue  in  the  regent ;  or  she  ipight  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  station,  and  have 
an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her  in  a  safe 
and  happy  obscurity.    The  despatches  from  Mary  to 
the  regent  desired,  that  judges  might  immediately  be 
allowed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  her  marriage 
with  Bothwel :  and  that,  if  it  was  found  to  have  been 
concluded  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  it  should  be  de- 
clared void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to  her  of 
entering  again  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.     The 
duke  of  Norfolk  expressed  to  the  regent  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  his  friendship ;  promised  him  the  command 
of  the  fullest  exertions  of  his  consequence  and  power ; 
intreated  him  to  proceed  expeditiously  in  promoting  the 
business  of  the  marriage,  and  referred  him  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  lord  Boyd  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  doubts 
whidi  might  give  him  disgust  or  uneasiness.     By.  the 
letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent  was  advertised  that 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  certam  and  decided  point ;  and  he  was 
counselled  to  concur  heartily  and  expeditiously  in  this 
transaction,  that  his  consent  might  not  seem  to  have 
been  extorted.     Maitland  of  Lethington  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  this  statesman,  as  the  person  whom 
he  should  choose  to  represent  him  in  the  English  court, 
^LB  he  could  negociate  best  the  terms  and  mode  of  his 
security  and  of  that  of  his  party.     In  fine,  Throgmor- 
ton intreated  him  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  precise 
scruples  or  objections,  for  that  his  overthrow,  if  he  re- 
sisted)  would  be  inevitable ;  and,  in  the  view  of  his  ser- 
vices and  cordiality,  he  assured  him,  that  no  man's  friend- 
ship woiild  be  accepted  with  greater  afifection,  and  no 
man's  estimation  be  higher  or  more  fortunate.     The 
zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced  him  also,  on  this  occasion, 
to  address  to  Maitland  a  despatch,  in  which  he  was  in- 
^nitely  importunate  to  hasten  his  expedition  to  England, 
in  the  character  to  which  he  recommended  him.    He 
.complimented  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  open  the 
match  to  the  English  queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent 
and  the  Scottish  nobility ;  and  he  represented  the  suc- 
>«e8s  of  the  scheme  to  be  in&llible,  as  Elizabeth  would 
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never  be  so  unwise  as  to  put  het  own  aaiet}^,  the  peae 
t)f  her  kingdom,  and  the^  preservation  of  her  people,  i 
competition  with  the  partial  devices  that  might  procee 
from  the  vanvty  and  the  passions  of  any  person  whatevei 
He  enumerated  the  names  of  the  English  nobility  wh 
had  confederated  to  promote  the  marriage.  He  en 
larged  on  it  as  an  expedient  full  of  wisdom^  and  as  ad 
vantageous  in  the  highest  degree  to  religion  and  th 
state.  He  pointed  out  the  lasting  and  inseparable  con 
nexion  of  England  and  Scotlatad,  as  its  happy  and  un 
doubted  consequence.  For,  if  James  VI.  should  die 
the  sceptres  of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  on  ai 
English  prince ;  and  if  he  should  attain  to  manhood 
he  might  marry  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  unite,  in  hb  person,  the  two  crowns. 

These  weighty  despatches  fully  employed  the  thought 
of  the  regent.  The  calls  of  justice  and  humanity  wen 
loud  in  the  behalf  of  Mary ;  his  engagements  to  Nor 
folk  were  precise  and  definitive ;  and  tlie  commission  oi 
Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  most  im- 
portant  services.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resta 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  greatness ;  and,  amidst  all  the  sttpula^ 
tions  whichx;ouid  be  made  for  his  protection,  the  enor- 
mity of  his  guilt  was  still  haunting  him  with  suspicions 
and  terror.  His  ambition  and  his  selfish  sensibilitiei 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  practised  with 
his  partisans  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  treaty 
and  the  marriage ;  and,  on  pretence  of  deliberating 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Mary,  and  on  her  divorce 
from  Bothwel,  a  convention  of  the  estates  was  sum- 
moned by  liim  to  assemble  at  Perth.  To  this  assem- 
bly the  letters  of  Elizabeth  were  recited ;  and  her  pro- 
positions were  considered  in  their  order.  The  full  re- 
storation of  Mary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  injuri- 
ous to  the  authority  of  the  king ;  and  her  association 
with  her  son  in  the  government  was  judged  improper 
and  dangerous :  but  it  was  thought  that  her  ddiverance 
from  prison,  and  her  reduction  to  a  private  station, 
were  reasonable  expedients.  No  definitive  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  pronounced.  The  letters  of  Mary  were  thea 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  nse  to  vehe- 
ment debases.  She  had  written  and  subscribed  thea 
in  her  character  of  queen  of  Scotland*  This  carriage 
was  termed  insolent  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  They  also  held  it  unsafe  to  examine  her  re- 
quests, till  they  should  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth; 
and  they  insinuated,  that  some  inclement  and  partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpose  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  tiivourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  form  of  the  letters, 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  her  secretaries ;  and  engaged* 
that  while  the  commissaries,  or  judges,  were  proceed- 
ing in  the  business  of  the  divorce,  new  despatches  in 
the  proper  method  should  be  applied  for  and  procured. 
They  were  heard  with  evident  symptoms  of  displeasure; 
and  exclaimed,  "  that  it  was  wonderful  to  them,  that 
those  very  persons  who  had  lately  been  so  violent  for  the 
separation  of  the  queen  and  Bothwel  should  now  be  so 
averse  to  it.  *-  The  partisans  of  the  regent  replied, 
'<  that  if  the  queen  was  so  eagerly  solidtous  to  procure 
the  divorce,  she  might  apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  execute  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband; 
and  that  then  she  might  nuurry  the  person  who  was  moit 
agreeable  to  her."    The  passions  o£  the  two  factioos 
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wer9  inflamed  to  n  most  indecent  extreiiiity»  and  the 
convention  broke  u^  with  strong  and  unequivocal 
marks  of  hostility  and  anger. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and 
Norfollc  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them 
had  come  to  Elizabeth.  NorfoilL  himself,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  disclose 
his  secret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  affected  to  be 
friendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  answer  to  her  letters, 
transmitted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at 
Perth.  The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was  a 
key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  die  duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  himself 
to  discover  the  conspiracy*  This  statesman  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farn- 
bam,  discovering  a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  passion, 
admonished  him  to  be  carefiil  on  what  pillow  he  repos* 
ed  his  head.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Titchfield  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her  fury 
was  ungovernable ;  and  at  different  times  she  loaded 
Norfolk  with  the  severest  reproaches  and  contumely, 
for  presuming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the  queen 
of  Scots  without  the  sanction  of  her  concurrence. 
Insulted  with  her  discourse  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Leicester,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom , 
he  had  conBded,  he  felt  his  courage  to  forsake  him. 
He  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  went  to  London  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
New  intimations  of  her  displeasure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Kinninghall  in  Nor- 
folk* His  friends  urged  htm  to  take  the  field,  and  to' 
commit  his  safety  to  the  sword ;  but  having  no  incli<» 
nation  to  involve  his  country  in  the  miseries  of  war,  he 
rejected  their  advice ;  and  addressing  an  apology  to  E- 
lizabeth,  protested  that  he  never  meant  td  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  her ;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  resolution  to  have  applied  fdr  her  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  she  or* 
dered  him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windsor  ;  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  irresolute,  a  messenger  was  despatch- 
ed to  take  him  into  custody.  He  was  first  confined  to 
the  house  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Bumham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord 
Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmortion,  and  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  were  also  apprehended  and  confinaed. 

Elizabeth,  amidst  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes, 
forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  insulting  the  queen 
of  Scots^  The  name  of  Mary  was  sufiicient  to  con- 
vulse her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
affected  to  have  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England 
that  were  preferable  to  those  of  the  Scottish  princess, 
was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  oflfice  of 
guai'ding  her.  His  instructions  were  rigorous,  and  he 
was  disposed  to  exceed  th^m.  The  earl  of  Shrews* 
bury  considered  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  associate 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge^  who  had  an 
interest  in  her  death,'  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a  na- 
tural ferocity  of  disposition.  Mary  exclaim<ed  against 
the  indelicacy  and  rudeness  of  Elizabeth,  and  protested 
that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  innocent* 
Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  sufferinigs.  He  ran- 
sacked her  coffers  with  a  view  of  making  discoveries  ; 
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but  her  prudence  had  Induced  her  t0  d^troy  all  the-  Scotland, 
evidences  of  her  transactions  with  the  duke  of  Nor-  ^■"  v  "^ 
folk ;  and  the  ofiBcious  assiduity  of  this  jailor  was  only 
rewarded  with  two  ciphers  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend. The  domestics  whom  she  favoured  were  suspect- 
ed and  dismissed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was  dimi- 
nished. An  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  over  her. 
No  couriers  were  allowed  to  carry  her  despatches.  No 
messengers  were  admitted  to  her  presence ;  and  aU  the 
letters  from  her  friends  were  ordered  to  be  intercepted, 
and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  queen  of  England.  mg^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af-  Norfulk 
fiicting  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  oft>e<ray«d 
Norfolk.  In  the  first  they  created  suspicions  of  the  re-  ^^^  '** 
gent ;  and  tliey  w^re  a  certain  annunciation  to  Mary,^^ 
that  he  was  resolved  to  support  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumours  had  reached 
Elizabeth  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Norfolk 
in  the  business  of  the  marriage.  Her  surprise  and  in- 
dignation were  unbounded.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought 
from  the  regent  his  answer  to  her  letter,  was  treated 
with  disrespect.  Secretary  Cecil  despatched  instruc- 
tions to  the  lord  Hunsdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick, 
to  watch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth, 
by  a  special  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation 
of  his  ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his 
interests,  apologized  to  her  for  his  connexions  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  design  of  that 
nobleman,  to  cut  him  off,  in  his  way  to  Scotland,  by 
a  full  communication  of  whatever  had  passed  between 
them  in  relation  to  Mary,  and  by  ofiera  of  an  unlimit-* 
ed  submission  and  obedience.  789 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  carrying  on  his  in-  Insunec- 
trigues  with  Mary,  the  scheme  of  an  insurrection  for^^^**  "^ 
her  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direction'  of^"^  *° 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland;  Mo- 
tives of  religion  were  the  chief  foundations  of  this  con- 
spiracy ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  ad? ice 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  of  her  marry- 
ing a  foreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with  cordia- 
lity. It  advanced  notwithstanding ;  and  the  agents  of 
the  pope  were  lavish  of  exhortations  and  donatives.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  by  order  of  his  master  the  king  of  Spain, 
encouraged  the  conspirators  with  the  offer  of  20,000 
men  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  adjusting  commercial  disputes,  he  sent  into  England 
Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis  of  Celona,  an  officer  of  abi- 
lity, that  he  might  be  at  hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the 
command  of  them. — The  report  of  an  insui'rection  was 
universal.  Elizabeth  kept  an  army  of  1 5,000  men  near 
her  person.  The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Co- 
ventry^ a  place  of  great  str^gth  ;  and  if  a  superior  and 
commanding  force  should  appear  before  it,  her  ferocious 
keeper,  it  is  said,  had  orders  to  assassinate  her.  Re-* 
peated  commands  were  sent  to  the  earls  of  Nortlmmber-- 
land  and  Westmoreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the 
imprisonment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had 
struck  a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their 
conspiracy  was  discovered  ;  and  putting  themselves  at 
the  head  of  their  followers,  they  issued  their  manifesto. 
The  restoration  of  Popery,  the  establislrtncnt  of  the 
titles  of  Mary  to  tlie  English  Crown,  and  ths  reforma- 
tion of  abuses  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
objects  of  their  enterprise.  But  they  had  embarked 
t     5  A  ^  ^  in. 
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Scotland,  in  a  business  to  wbi^h  they  were  altogether  unequal. 
'■J.   V     '  '  Their  efforts  were  feeble  and  desultory.     The  duke  of 
Alva  forgot  his  promises.     Wherever  the  peace  was 
disturbed  by  insurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppose 
them.     The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  disconcerted  with 
ease  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  resources  or  popu- 
larity could  have  conducted  to  greatness,  and  who  could 
neither  conquer  nor  die.     The  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
after  concealing  himself  for  some  time  in  Scotland,  ef- 
fected his  escape  into  Flanders,  where  he  passed  a  mi- 
serable and  useless  existence ;  and  tlie  earl  of  Nor* 
tlmmberland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  imprison- ' 
790      ed  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven. 
Elisabeth        As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  resentment  to 
liberates     the  duke  of  Norfolk  lost  its  power ;  and  she  failed  not 
^id  1         ^°  distinguish  between  the  intrigues  of  an  honourable 
friends.      ambition,  and  the  practices  of  an  obstinate  superstition. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, . 
and  of  the  confessions  of  the  other  prisoners,  that  Le- 
thington  had  schemed  the  business  of  the  marriage,  and 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  encouraged  it ;  that  her 
consent  was  understood  to  be  necessary  to  its  comple- 
^  tion  ;  and  that  Mary  herself  had  warmly  recommended 

the  expedient  of  consulting  her  pleasure.    On  receiving 
proper  admonitions,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  were  released  from  confinement ;  and, 
afler  a  more  tedious  imprisonment,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  set  at  liberty.     This  favour,  however,  was  not  ex- 
tended to  him  till  he  had  not  only  submissively  acknow- 
ledged his  presumption  in  the  business  of  the  marriage, 
but  had  fully  revealed  whatever  had  passed  between 
him  and  Mary,  and  solemnly  engaged  never  more  to 
think  of  this  alliance,  and  never  more  to  take  any 
.^^1       concern  whatever  in  her  affiiirs. 
liaitUnd        The  regent,  in  the  meanwhile,  w^  very  anxious  to 
of  Lething- cccover  the  good  opinion  of  Elizabeth.    Her  treatment 
^?*jf^|J^of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  discovery  of  his  practices,  had 
)ey*«  murw  excited  his  apprehensions.    He  therefore  assembled  at 
der^  Stirling  a  convention  of  the  estates;  and  taking  her  let- 

ters a  second  time  into  consideration,  returned  her  a 
reply  by  Robert  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  in  a 
style  suited  to  her  temper  and  jealousies,  and  from  which 
she  could  decisively  infer,  that  no  favour  of  any  kind 
would  be  shown  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  this  base 
condecension,  though  assisted  by  his  treachery  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to 
draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality  of  the  queen  of 
England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify  her  with  another 
sacrifice.  The  partiality  of  Maitland  to  Mary,  and 
his  intrigues  with  Norfolk  and  the  English  malcontents, 
had  rendered  him  uncommonly  obnoxious  to  Elizabeth 
mid  her  mmistry.  Tlie  late  commotions  had  been  chiefly 
ascribed  to  his  arts ;  and  it  was  natural  to  dread  new  ca- 
lamities and  tumults  from  the  fertile  spring  of  his  inven- 
tion. Under  pretence  of  employing  his  service  in  des- 
patches to  EJngland,  the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling. 
He  was  then  with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth ;  and  sus- 
pecting some  improper  deipign,  he  obeyed  the  summons 
with  reluctance.  When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy- 
council,  Captain  Cranvford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of 
Mary,  accused  him,  in  direct  terms,  of  being  a  party 
in  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  affected 
astonisbmenty  bu(  permitted  him  to  be  taken  into  custor. 


dy.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Eduoburgh  iindar  a 
guard,  and  admonished  tp  prepare  for  his  trial.  On 
similar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
were  seized  on  and  imprisoned. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  castle  of] 
Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland,  af-^ 
ter  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  regent  on  the^ 
violence  of  his  conduct,  employed  address  and  strata- 
gem in  the  service  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover  o{ 
night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  lodging 
where  Maitland  was  confined ;  and  showirg  a  forged 
warrant  for  taking  his  person  into  custody,  got  posses- 
sion of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  castle  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Herries,  and  Maitland.  The 
regent  sent  for  him  to  a  conference ;  but  he  refused  to 
obey  his  ipessage.  He  put  himself  and  his  fortress  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  prisoners.  The  regent,  con- 
descending to  pay  him  a  visit,  was  more  lavish  than 
usual  of  Ills  promises  and  kindness.  His  arts,  however, 
only  excited  the  disdain  of  this  generous  soldier.  Since 
he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to  the  block,  he  insti- 
tuted a  process  of  treason  against  him,  in  order  to  for- 
feit his  estases.  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet- 
er, desired  him  to  commence  similar  actions  against 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  they  were  parties  to  the  king's  niur- 
cler.  This  messenger  was  likewise  charged  witli  deli- 
vering a  diallenge  from  him  to  Mr  Archibald  Doug- 
las, and  another  from  the  lord  Herries  to  the  earl  cf 
Morton.  This  disappointment,  and  these  indignities, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent;  and,  m  a 
tlioughtful  dissatisfied  humour,  about  this  time,  he 
made  a  short  progress  towards  the  English  border, 
courting  popularity,  and  deserving  it,  by  an  atteotion 
to*  order  and  justice. 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  submissive  advances,  and] 
pleased  with  his  ambition,  was  now  disposed'tb 'gratify' 
his  fullest  wishes ;  and  she  perceived,  that  by  delrvering^ 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  she  would  effectually  relieve^ 
herself  of  a  prisoner  whose  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
constant  interruption  to  her  repose.     A  treaty  for  this 
purpose  was  entered  into  and  concluded.     The  regent 
was  to  march  an  army  to  the  Englisli  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  sovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  victim  of  his  power,  and  the  sport  of  his  passions. 
No  hostages  and  no  security  were  stipulated  for  her  en- 
tertainment and  good  usage.     His  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  vrithout  any  limits.     On  his  part,  he  wss 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  possession  of  the  principal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
assist  her  with  troops  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 
This  treaty,  so  fataJ  to  Mary,  and  so  ruinous  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
the  bishop  of  Ross.    He  complained  of  it  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  Elizabeth ;  and  declared  it  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  sentence  of  death  against  his  mistress.    The 
ambaissadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  also  strenuous 
in  their  remonstrances  to  her  on  this  subject.     All  re- 
sistance, however,  was  unavailing ;  and  the  executkm 
of  the  treaty  seemed  inevitable.     Yet  how  vain  are  the 
lofUest  schemes  of  human  pride !     The  career  of  the 
regent  was  hastening  to  its  crisis  ;  and  the  hand  of  so 
assassin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.     Scot- 
land did  not  lose  its  liberties ;  but  Mary  continued  to. 
be  unfortunate. 
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Scotland.  James  Hamilton  of  Botbwelhaugh,  who  had  been 
^  ^  '  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  obtained  his 
^7?**  ^  liberty  and  life ;  but  his  estates  were  forfeited. — His 
the  re'^nu  ^'^^f  ^®  heiress  of  Woodhouslie,  retired  on  this  emer- 
kn.  157a  gency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  regent.  He  had,  how- 
ever, giyen  it  away  to  one  of  his  favourites,  Sir  James 
Bailenden ;  and  the  instruments  of  his  power  having  the 
inhumanity  to  strip  her  of  her  garments,  and  to  turn  her 
naked  out  of  her  house,  in  a  cold  and  dark  night,  she 
became  distracted  before  the  morning.  Hamilton  vow* 
ed  revenge ;  and  the  regent  made  a  mockery  of  his 
threats.  This  contempt  inspirited  his  passions ;  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  allied,  fostered  the  eagerness  of  his  discontents. 
The  madness  of  party  added  fuel  to  his  rage.  His  mind 
became  reconciled  to  assassination.  Afler  watching  for 
some  time  a  proper  opportunity  to  perpetrate  his  horrid 
purpose,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow.  The  regent  was 
to  pass  through  this  town  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh.  Intimation  reached  him  that  Hamilton 
was  now  to  perpetrate  his  design ;  and  he  unaccount- 
ably slighted  the  intelligence.  The  assassin,  in  a  house 
chat  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  waited 
deliberately  his  approach ;  and  firing  his  musket  from 
a  window,  shot  him  through  the  body.  Tlie  wound, 
when  examined,  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal ;  but  the 
regent  finding  its  pain  to  increase,  prepared  himself  for 
death ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  expired.  A  fleet 
horse  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath's  carried  the  assassin  to 
the  palace  of  Hamilton ;  and  thence  he  soon  after  ef- 
fected his  escape  to  France. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteration  in  the  affiurs  of  Mary.     Confusion  and  dis- 
order prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  though 
the  •friends  of  the  queen  were  promised  assistance  from 
94^      France,  notliing  effectual  was  done  for  them.     At  last 
Jjenox       the  regency  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  an 
^^''^J^*^  enemy  to  the  queen,  who  treated  her  friends  with  the 
Wm**^     utmost  rigour.     At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  continued 
to  amuse  with  negociations  her  unhappy  rival.     She 
granted  liberty  to  the  bishop  of  Ross  to  repair  to  tlie 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to  Chats  worth, 
and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  subject  of  the  intended 
treaty.     Mary,  conforming  to  the  advances  of  Eliza- 
beth, authorized  the  lord  Levingston  to  pass  to  her  do- 
minions, and  desire  her  friends  to  appoint  a  deputation 
of  their  number  to  give  their  assistance  in  promoting  the 
salutary  purpose  of  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  their 
country  :  and  after  meeting  with  some  interruptions  on 
-the  English  borders  from  the  earl  of  Sussex,  this  noble- 
man successfully  executed  his  commission.  The  queen's 
lords  gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  act  in  a  body,  or  by 
two  of  their  number,  in  the  intended  negociation : 
and  a  safe-conduct  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  en- 
ter the  English  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  six 
79<;       months. 
Articles  of      While  the  lord  Levingston  was  consulting  the  in- 
agret'ineiJi  terests  of  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  bishop 
Pi^iK?^  -     of  Ross  was  makinc'  earnest  suit  witli  Elizabeth  to  pro- 
by  Elixa.   ceed  m  the  projected  negociation.     His  solicitations 
beth.         were  not  ineffectual ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
Aft.  1571.  Walter  Mildmay  receivedthe  instructions  of  their  mis- 
tress to  wait  on  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chats  worth.  The 
heads  of  accommodation  which  they  proposed  were  ex* 


pltcit ;  and  the  rigonr  which  they  discovered  towards  Scotlainf. 
the  Scottish  princess  seemed  to  prove  their  sincerity.  It^'^^V^'*^ 
was  proposed,  that  a  perfect  amity  should  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  queens ;  that  all  the  treaties  wwch  had 
formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two  nations  should  re^ 
ceive  an  ample  confirmation ;  that  the  queen  of  Scot* 
land  should  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  forbear 
to  advance  any  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heirs  of  her  body ;  that  in  case  of  foreign  invasions,  the 
two  realms  shoold  mutually  assist  each  other ;  that  aD 
foreign  soldiers  should  be  ordered  to  depart  out  of  Scot- 
land ;  that  in  future,  strangers  of  the  profession  of  arms 
should  be  prohibited  from  repairing  to  it,  and  from  tak- 
ing up  their  residence  in  any  of  its  castles  or  houses  of 
strength ;  that  Mary  should  hold  no  correspondence,  di» 
rectly  or  indirectly,  with  any  subject  of  England,  with* 
out  the  permission  of  the  English  queen ;  that  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  English  rebels  in  Scotland, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth;  that  redress  should 
be  given  to  the  subjects  of  England  for  the  spoils  taken 
by  them  on  the  Scottish  borders ;  that  the  murderers 
of  the  lord  Darnley  and  the  earl  of  Murray  should  be  « 

duly  and  efiectually  punished ;  that  before  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  beset  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  soti 
should  be  brought  into  England,  and  that  he  should 
continue  in  thekeeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  hit 
mother,  or  till  her  resignation  to  him  of  her  crown  on 
his  attaining  majority ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
not  enter  into  a  negociation  for  her  marriage  withodt 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Scottish  nobility ;  that  none  of  the  subjects  of 
Scotland  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  safe-conduct  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that  Mary  shoutd 
deliver  to  her  sister  all  the  testimonies  and  writings 
which  had  been  sent  from  France,  renouncing  and  dis^ 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Besides  these  articles  of  agreement,  h 
was  proposed  by  anotlier  treaty  to  adjust  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects  ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  conferring  with  her  on  this  busi- 
ness, under  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  iti 
the  future  sta[<cs  of  its  proj^ess.  ^^^ 

During  their  stay  at  Clmtswortli,  these  statesmen  were  Marr  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  of  dw»i«>u8  to 
Scots.  The  candour,  sincerity,  ind  moderation  which  n*go<^*»**- 
she  displayed,  were  full  assurances  to  them  that  on  her 
part  there  was  no  occasion  for  apprehending  any  im- 
proper policy  or  art ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  condi- 
tion were  a  still  more  secure  pledge  of  her  compliance. 
Elizabeth,  on  hearing  their  report,  affected  to  be 
highly  pleased  with  her  sister,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  instructing  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Mary ;  and  desiring  him 
to  despatch  commissioners  into  England  to  deliberate  on 
the  treaty,  and  to  consult  his  interest  and  tliat  of  his 
faction.  Nor  did  Mary  neglect  to  transmit  to  her 
friends  in  Scotland  the  proposed  terms  of  agreement ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  hod  assisted  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva ;  besought 
their  advice^  and  ii^brmed  these  princes,  that  unless  an 
5  A  2  r  ^  effectual  ■ 
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ScoUnnd.  effectual  ireliefcodd  be  expuected  from  their  favour, 
y^T'i'^  "^the  necessities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to 
subscribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating  dictatjcsof  the 
798  ^ueqn  of  England. 
The  insin-  B.ut  while  jVIary  and  lier  friends  were  indulging  the 
EUiabeth.  \^ope  of  a  termination  to  her  troublesy  Elizabeth  was 
^eci;etly  giving. comfort  to  her  adversaries,  and  encou- 
raging them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea- 
ty. Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  express- 
ing his  disapprobation  o£  the  negociations  at  Chats- 
worth;  desiring  him  not  to  be  apprehensive  of  tlie 
boastings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
advising  him  to  make  choice  of  con^nissione^s,  in  tlie 
n^me  of  tke.king,  on  whose  constancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  relyvand  whom  no  address  could  allure  from  his 
]nt;erest,  or  from  the  common  cause  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  The  earl  of  Sussex  also  sent 
hun  despatches,  in  which  he  adnionished  him  to  turn  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negociation,  and 
to  insist  on  secure  stipulations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  a  general  indem- 
iiity  to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whose  ^party  he 
j|iad,espous^.  In  every  event,  he  represented  it  as  pro- 
|>.e^  for  liim  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  Elizabeth ; 
;and,  if  no  .treaty  should  be  concluded,  he  advised  him 
mi.be prepared  for  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to  o«* 
Jbedience,  and  for  defending  himself  ^gainst  invasions 
from  abroad.  By  these  artifices,  the  regent  and  his 
faction  were  inclined  to  intimate  to  ElLeabeth  their 
jvarai  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
.^e  had  pi^oposedto  Mary ;  and  Pitcaim  abbot  of  Dun- 
fennline,  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 
the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  deputed  to 
Jher  on  this  business.  He  exclaimed  against  the  treaty 
as  wild  and  impolitic ;  and  cont^ided,  that  no  stipula- 
tions could  bind  Mary,  whose  religion  taught  her  to 
keep  no  faith  with  heretics;  that  her  claims  to  the 
English  crown,  and  her  resentment  against  the  queen  of 
England,  as  well  as  her  own  subjectB,  would  tmmedia- 
ately  on  her  restoration^  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in 
blood ;  and  that  no  peace  or  quiet  could  be  expected 
or  enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  salutary  maxim  oi 
detainmg  her  in  close  captivity.  Elizabeth  did  not 
discourage  these  inclement  sentiments ;  and  Pitcairn 
was  assured  by  her,  that  from  her  natural  love  to  the 
ki^g,  and  her  regard  to  the  nobles  who  upheld  his  au- 
tiiority,  she  would  faithfully  provide  for  their  security  ; 
and  that  if  justice  should  appear  on  their  side,  slie 
would  even  strenuously  maintain  their  quarrel  and  their 
consequence. 

Mary  had  been  carried  to  Sheffield,  and  was  reco- 
vering from  a  feveridii  indisposition.  To  this  place  the 
bishop  of  Galloway  and  the  lord  Levingston,  who  had  * 
,.  .been  selected  by  her  friends  to  be  her  acting  deputies 
EliMbcOi.^  in  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com- 
mands. After  repeated  conferences  on  the  subject  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  she  gave  them  her  commission 
and  instructions,  and  joining  them  to  tlie  bishop  of  Ross, 
sent  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  requested  an  audience  of 
this  princess,  and  were  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
court.  Having  presented  their  credentiah),  they  inform- 
ed her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  on  principles  the  most  exten- 
sive fimd4iberal;  and,  representing  to  her  the  impove- 
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rished  and  tumultuous  state  of  their  countryi  tlie3r>6eg-  Ogtbal 
ged  her  to  proceed  in  the  business  witli  expedition. ^^"V**^ 
The  orders,  they  said,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  own  inclinations,  disposed  them  to  follow  her  ad- 
vice and  counsel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  consistent. with  reason;  and  as  her  protection  was 
the  only  refuge  of  the  adversaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her. power  to  put  a  period  to  all  disturbances  and  ani- 
mosity, and  to  accomplish  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  oonfer  on  her  the  highest  reputation,  but  be  of 
the  most  signal  utility  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Eliza- 
beth declared,  that  it  would  please  and  flatter  .her  in 
no. common  degree  to  advance  in  the  negociation ;  and 
that  it  was  painful  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  his  delay 
in  sending  qommissioneiB,  should  discover  any  avenion 
to  it.  This  answer  was  deemed  very  favourable  by 
the  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  associates ;  and  they  ob- 
tained her  authority  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the 
regent  to  fasten  his  operations.  ^qq 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  received  despatches  from  the  The  Ca- 
pope,  the  kiQg  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva ;  and^^^^Pj*^ 
they  concurred  in  recommending  it  to  her  to  accept ^?^^ 
of  the  articles  of  accommodation  which  were  offigred  by  Accept  of 
Elizabeth.    The  Turks  were  giving  employment  to  the  die  i 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain;  Charles  iX.  already  en-.™<'<l>^><" 
feebled  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Huguenots,  was 
busy  in  deceiving  Uiem  with  appearances  of  ipeiace,  and 
in  plotting  their  overthrow ;  and  the  duke  of  Aiva/elt 
himself  insecure  in  his  government  of  the  NetherUnids. 
But  while  they  strongly  advised  Mary  io  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  lavish  to  her  of  their  expressions  of  a  constant  a- 
mity ;  and  if  the  treaty  should  miscarry,  they  promia* 
ed  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf^ 
and  to  assist  her  adherents  with  money,  ammnnition, 
and  troops.  ^q] 

The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  The  n^ 
Mr  James  Macgill,  had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  •nd  his 
and  his  faction  to  be  their  commissioners  in  the  name  ^^"'^J^ 
the  king ;  and  at  length  theu:  arrival  was  anaoonced j^J^  ^^ 
to  Elizabeth.  Conforming  to  the  spirit  of  their  party,  deposiikm 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  <^  <^  ^*^- 
portunity  of  justifying  to  her  the  depo8iti<Ni  c^the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  treaty.  In  an  eleborate  memorial,  they  affected  to 
consider  Mary  as  unworthy  to  re^n,  and  asserted  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  people  to  curb  her  ambi- 
tion, and  to  degrade  her  from  royalty.  They  endea- 
voured to  intrench  themselves  witJiin  the  authority  of 
laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal ;  and  they  recited  opi- 
nions to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.  But 
though  the  general  position,  that  the  people  have  a  title 
to  resist  the  domination  of  the  sovereign  is  dear  and  un- 
dubitable ;  yet  their  application  of  it  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  improper.  To  speak  of  her  tyranny »  and  her 
violation  of  the  rights  of  her  people,  was  even  a  wanton 
mockery  of  truth  and  justice ;  for  instead  of  having  as- 
sumed an  illegal  exorbitancy  of  power,  she  had  suffisred 
in  her  own  person  and  rights,  and  had  been  treated  by 
her  subjects  with  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  insolence. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  unwilling  and  afraid  to  <^nter  again 
into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
insolence  of  her  adversaries,  and  who  did  not  approve  of 
any  maxims  that  presaed  against  the  majesty  of  princes, 
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Scotland,  received  their  memorin]  with  surprise  and  indignation. 
■  V  ■  *  She  perceived  not,  she  told  them,  any  reason  that  could 
vindicate  the  severity  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  by  her  enemies ;  and  advised  them  to 
consider,  that  in  the  present  negociation  it  was  their 
proper  business  to  consult  the  security  of  the  king  and 
S03  ^^  ^^^^^  party. 
Miaabeth*8  On  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commissioners  were  the 
oromis.  lord>keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  the 
oofe^n^'^^^  Clynton,  the  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  William  Cecil, 
rith  those  ^^^  about  this  time  was  created  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir 
f  Uie  Francis  Kndlys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Water  Mildmay, 
ueen  of  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  The  deputies  of  Mary  were  in- 
*"**»  vited  to  meet  the  English  commissioners  in  the  house  of 
the  lord  keeper ;  and  afler  he  had  stated  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  treaty,  he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  were 
two  points  which  required  a  particular  discussion.  A 
proper  security,  he  said,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen 
of  Scots  for  her  due  performance  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  agreement  with  Elizabeth ;  and  it  was  expedient  to 
concert  the  mode  of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which 
fihe  was  to  extend  to  the  subjects  of  SciAlaiid  who  had 
offended  her.  As  an  assurance  of  the  accommoda- 
tion with  his  mistress,  he  demanded  that  ihe  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyle,  the 
lords  Hume  and  Herries,  with  another  person  of  high 
rank,  should  be  surrendered  to  her,  and  remain  in  Eng- 
land for  three  years ;  thatthe  castles  of  Dumbarton  and 
Hume  should  be  in  her  possession  during  the  same  pe- 
riod ;  and  as  to  the  article  conoeming  the  delivery  of 
the  prince  into  her  custody,  he  observ^,  that  it  should 
be  required  from  the  regent,  the  queen  of  Scots  not 
having  the  power  of  its  performance.  The  deputies  of 
Mary,  surprised  with  this  language,  entreated  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  to  reflect,  that  their  queen,  if  deprived 
of  the  most  faithful  of  her  nobles,  and  of  her  strongest 
forts,  could  have  little  desire  or  ambition  to  return  to 
her  own  kingdom ;  for  she  would  thus  be  unable  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  the  turbulence  of  her  subjects,  and 
be  a  sovereign  without  friends,  and  without  strength. 
They  were  inclined,  they  said,  to  put  their  commission 
and  powers  to  the  fullest  stretch,  in  order  to  gratify  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  they  would  agree,  that  two  earls  and  two 
barons  should  be  surrendered  for  two  years,  as  hostages 
of  the  fidelity  of  their  sovereign ;  un^r  the  restriction, 
that  they  might  be  exchanged  every  six  months  for  per- 
sons of  an  equal  condition,  if  they  should  be  desirous  of 
returning  to  their  own  country.  As  to  the  giving  up  of 
any  fbrts  or  castles,  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  because 
among  the  other  inconveniences  of  this  measure,  simi- 
lar claims  might  be  made  by  the  king  of  France,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  stipulated,  that 
no  French  or  English  troops  should  be  admitted  into 
Scotland.  The  lord-keeper  Bacon,  resuming  his  dis- 
course, told  them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its 
prince,  nobles,  and  castles,  were  an  inadequate  pledge 
to  the  queen  of  England ;  and  that,  if  his  advice  should 
be  followed,  the  queen  of  Scots  would  not  obtain  her  li- 
berty on  any  kind  of  security  which  could  be  granted 
by  the  Scottish  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  said  the 
delegates  of  Mary,  no  further  assurance  can  be  requir- 
ed ;  from  a  sovereign  than  what  consists  with  his  safety ; 
and  when  exactions  are  pressed  from  a  conr.racting  par- 
ty in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impossible,  it  is 


understood  that  a  foundation  is  sought  to  break  oflP  the  ScotUnd. 
negociation.  The  English  commissioners,  now  inter-  » 
fering  in  a  body,  declared  on  their  honour,  that  it  was 
the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  restoration  of 
•the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  on  receiving 
sufficient  assurances  for  the  articles  of  the  accommoda- 
tion ;  that  the  security  offered  for  her  acceptance  should 
'be  submitted  to  her  deliberation ;  and  that  they  would 
immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the  deputies  from 
tlie  king  of  Soots.  gQ^ 

The  English  commissioners  were  not  unacquainted  and  with 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  col-^«  ki°S*« 
leagues ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expect- ^^P******* 
ed  a  resolute  and  definitive  interruption  to  the  treaty. 
Nor  did  these ddegateadisappoint  the  expectations  con- 
ceived of  them.     After  affecting  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  articles  under  debate,  they  declared, 
that  tlieir  commission  gave  themaiithority  to  treat  about 
the'iamity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  matateoance 
of  thte  true  religion ;  but  that  it  conferred  on  them 
no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
surrender  to  Elizabeth  the  person  of  their  king.     They 
therefore  begged  not  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league 
which,  at  some  future  period,  might  expose  them  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason. 

This  singular  declaration  was  considered  to  be  solid  Elisabeth 
and  weighty  by  the  English  Gommissionen ;  and,  in  a  obstructs 
new  ioonference,  k  wtas  oonmiumcated  by  them  to  tketiie  treaty. . 
deputies  of  Mary.  The  biAop  of  Ross  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  disgusted  with  this  formal  irapertinence. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  ttf  an  in- 
sufficient commission  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 
be  an  unworthy  and  most  frivol<nis  subterfuge.  The 
authors,  they  said,  of  the  deposition  of  their  sovereign 
did  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  set  her  at 
liberty ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  give  them  no  instructions ;  and  the  regent  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
queen  of  England.  It  was  represented  in  return  by  the 
English  delegates,  that  the  commission  of  King  James 
to  his  deputies,  having  been  perused  by  Elizabeth,  was 
accounted  by  her  to  be  insufficient ;  and  that  it  was 
her  opinion,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  should  return  to 
Scotland  to  hold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers. 
The  bishop  of  Ross  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  amused  with  deceitful  promises,  that  the  pru- 
dence of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by  partial  coun- 
sels, and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
interrupting  the  negociation  were  affected  and  unreal. 
The  instructions,  he  said,  firom  his  sovereign  to  her  com- 
missioners, were  to  negociate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
to  trifle ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  consent  to  . 
protract,  by  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  queen . 
of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  sincere  and  right, 
could  immediately  terminate  on  reasonable  and  honour- 
able terms.  His  speech  and  his  demeanour  he  ac- 
knowledged to  be  free  and  open;  and  he  besought 
them  to  excuse  him,  since,  having  been  made  an  instru- 
ment to  abuse  his  mistress  with  false  hopes,  he  could 
not  but  resent  the  indignity,  and  express  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt.  The  English  deputies,  addressing 
him  and  his  colleagues,  observed,  that  as  the  frien£ 
of  Mary,  and  those  of  the  king  her  son,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
fused: 
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Scotland,  fused  the  assurance  she  expected,  fliey  held  tlieir  com- 
^      V  ■     '  mission  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 

805  to  negociate. 
The  agitat-  The  insincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  the 
ed  condi-  league  or  agreement,  filled  Mary  with  resentment  and 
^^!!^,.L^.  complaints.  Her  animosities,  and  those  of  Elizabeth, 
•were  mcreased.  She  was  m  haste  to  communicate  to 
lier  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  she  had  received ;  and 
she  sent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  in  Scotland  to 
rise  in  arms,  to  repose  no  trust  in  truces  which  were 
prejudical  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ  all  their  re- 
sources and  strength  in  the  humiliation  of  the  regent  and 
his  faction.  Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time  apprehended 
no  enterprise  or  danger  from  Charles  IX.  or  the  duke  of 
Alva,  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  a  strong  and 
effectual  support  to  James's  friends,  and  to  disunite  by 
stratagem,  and  oppress  by  power,  the  partisans  of  the 
Scottish  princess.  The  zeal  of  the  bishop  of  Ross  having 
raised  her  anger,  she  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
•  London ;  and  Mary,  in  contempt  of  her  mandate,  or- 
«<lered  him  to  remain  there  under  the  privilege  of  her 
ambassador.  The  high  and  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  never  once 
awakened  the  generous  admiration  of  Elizabeth.  Wliile 
it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it  seems  also  to  have  ex- 
cited her  terror.  With  a  pusillanimous  meanness,  she 
sent  a  despatch  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  instructing 
him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the  closest  confinement,  and 
tobe  incessantly  on  his  guard  to  prevent  her  escape.  He 
obeyed,  and  regretted  her  severity.  The  expense,  reti- 
nue, and  domestics,  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  dimi- 
nished and  reduced,  and  every  probable  means  by  which 
^he  might  endeavour  to  obtain  her  liberty  were  removed 
irom  her.  The  rigours,  however,  tliat  invaded  her  per- 
son could  not  reach  her  mind;  and  she  pitied  the  tyrant 
that  could  add  contumely  to  oppression,  and  deny  her 
even  the  comforts  of  a  prison. 

All  this  time  Scotland  was  involved  in  the  miseries 
of  civil  war.  The  friends  of  Mary  were  everywhere  pu- 
nished with  fines  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  confusion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  against  each  other.  Individuals  of  every  de- 
nomination ranged  themselves  on  the  side  either  of  the 
,  regent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  share  in  the  hostilities 
of  their  country.  Fathers  divided  against  sons,  and  sons 
against  their  fathers.  Acts  of  outrage  and  violence  were 
committedin  every  quarter,  while,amidst  the  general  con- 
9^  fusion,  religion  was  made  the  pretence  by  both  parties. 
The  regent  In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
taken  pri-  place  between  the  two  factions,  yet  neither  party  seems 
m  "*rt  *"*^  ^^  have  been  xjonducted  by  leaders  of  any  skill  in  mili- 
tary affairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  these  skirraishesj  the 
regent  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the 
queen's  faction,  and  put  to  death.  But  this  event  made 
little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  earl 
of  Mar^  another  of  the  queen's  enemies,  was  chosen  to 
the  regency ;  but  though  he  proposed  to  act  against  her 
party  with  rigour,  he  was  bafiled  before  Edinburgh 
castle,  which  was  still  held  by  her  friends;  and  some 
bloody  skirmishes  were  fought  in  the  north,  where  vic- 
tory declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  These  advan- 
tages, however,  were  more  than  compensated  to  the 
other  party  by  the  following  event. 

While  the  negociations  t-w'ith  Elizabeth  for  Mary's 
^restoration  were  depending,  the  scheme  of  a  conspi- 
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racy  for  her  deliverance  was  comntunieated  to  her 
'Robert  Ridolphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  London 
many  years  as  amerc^iant,  and  who  was  secretly  an  ag 
for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters,  while 
fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  she  returned  no  re; 
Its  miscarriage,  through  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth, 
called  them  forcibly  to  her  attention,  and  stimulated  1 
to  seek  the  accomplisliment  of  her  liberty  by  measu 
bolder  and  more  arduous  than  an}*  which  she  bad 
therto  employed.  She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  d 
course  of  his  communications  and  of  her  situation,  a 
despatched  it  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  together  witli  letti 
for  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Her  instructions  to  this  ecc 
siastic  were  to  convey  the  discourse  and  letters  expedi 
ously  to  Norfolk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  betwe 
that  nobleman  and  Ridolphi.  The  confidential  senrai 
by  whom  the  duke  acted  with  the  bishop  of  Ross  we 
Bannister  and  Barker;  and  having  received  from  the 
the  discourse  and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  1 
Hickford  his  secretary.  Having  considered  them  m 
turely,  he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders 
commit  them  to  the  flames.  His  orders,  however,  we 
disobeyed;  andHickforddeposited  them,  with  other  p 
pers  of  consequence,  under  the  mats  of  t!io  duke's  be 
chamber.  The  contents  of  the  discourse  and  tlie  I( 
ters  awakening;  the  hope  and  ambition  of  Norfolk, 
was  impatient  co  see  Ridolphi ;  and  the  bishop  of  Re 
soon  brought  them  together.  Ridolphi,  whose  abili 
was  excited  by  motives  of  reh'gion  and  interest,  exei 
ed  all  his  eloquence  and  addresis  to  engage  the  duke 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  against  his  sov 
reign.  He  represented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  t 
a  season  more  proper  than  the  present  for  achieving  tl 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  persons  who  had  ei 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predecessors  wei 
much  disgusted ;  the  Catholics  were  numerous  and  ii 
censed ;  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry  were  languisl 
ing  in  poverty  and  inaction  in  every  quarter  of  the  kin| 
dom ;  and  tliere  were  multitudes  disposed  toinsurrectio 
from  restlessness,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ardour  c 
enterprise.  He  insinuated  that  his  rank,  populanty,  ai» 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the  command  of  such  pa 
sons  with  infinite  advantage.  He  insisted  on  his  im 
prisoument  and  the  outrages  he  had  sustained  from  Eli 
zabeth ;  represented  tlie  contempt  to  which  he  woul( 
expose  himself  by  a  tame  submission  to  these  wrongs 
extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he,  might  give  way  t< 
his  indignation  and  revenge ;  and  pointed  out  the  glor 
he  might  purchase  by  the  humiliation  of  the  enemiei 
and  by  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  niarraige  with  thi 
queen  of  Scots.  To  give  strength  and  confirmation  U 
these  topics  he  produced  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  no 
blemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  practised 
and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  hazard  their  live 
and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  state,  if  the  duki 
would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  .  To  fix  decisively 
the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expectations  witi 
which  he  might  flatter  himself  from  abroad.  The  pope 
he  assured  him,  had  already  provided  100,000  crown 
for  the  enterprise ;  and  if  Popery  should  be  advanced  k 
England,  he  would  cheerfully  defray  the  whole  charge 
of  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would  supply  4O0C 
horse  and  6000  foot,  which  might  be  landed  at  Harwidi. 
Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  queen  «i 
Scots,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  which  had  been  enter- 
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Maud,  ed  into  with  Elisabeth  for  her  mamoge  inth  his  brother 
•v-— 'the  duke  of  Anjou  r  and  when  he  should  discover  that, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  English  princess,  this  matrimonial 
scheme  was  no  better  than  a  device  or  a  mockery,  he 
would  renounce  the  appearance  of  friendship  which  he 
had  assumed,  and  return  to  his  natural  sentiments,  of 
disdain  and  hatred,  with  reboubled  violence.  In  fine, 
he  urged,  that  wliile  he  might  depend  on  the  assistance 
and  arms  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Christendom,  he 
would  entitle  himself  to  the  admiration  of  all  of  them 
by  his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous  gallantry  in 
^^  the  cause  of  a  queen  so  beautiful  and  so  unfortunate. 
ETovered  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allured  by  appearances  so 
th«  mi-  plausible  and  flattering,  did  not  scruple  to  forget  the 
^^L^t  ^^^^  ^^  ^  subject,  and  the  submissive  obligation  in 
"^'^  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  princess.  Ri- 
dolphi,  in  this  forward  state  of  the  business,  advised 
him  to  address  letters  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  expressive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  design,  and  exciting  their  activity  and  resolution. 
He  even  produced  despatches  framed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  while  he  entreated  the  duke  to  subscribe 
them,  he  offered  to  carry  them  himself  to  Flanders, 
Rome,  and  Spain.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
ambitious  and  timid,  disposed  to  treason,  and  unfit  for 
it,  hesitated  whether  he  should  subscribe  the  letters  ; 
and  at  length  refused  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  Barker  his  servant, 
to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  express  his  approba- 
tion of  the  measures  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower  - 
this  statesman  tO' certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi,  full  of  hopes,  set  out  to  execute  his  commis-^ 
sion.  He  passed  first  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom  he  held  many  conferences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Brussels  Charles  Bailly,  a 
servant  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  Ridolphi,  after  dis- 
closing to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  entrusted 
him  With  letters  to  her,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross.  When  this 
messenger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  tlie  bishop  of  Ross,  desiring  him  to  leave  his  des- 
patches with  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexpe- 
rience and  vanity  he  neglected  this  notice ;  and  being 
searched  at  Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes,  were 
seized,  and  he  himself  sent  to  London,  and  imprisoned 
intheMarshalsea.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  full  of  apprehen- 
sions, applied  to  Lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
obtaining  by  his  means  the  packet  of  despatches  from 
Ridolphi,  he  substituted  another  in  its  place,  which 
contained  letters  of  no  danger  or  usefulness.  He  had 
also  the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick 
to  Bailly,  and  to  admonish  him  to  preserve  a  profound 
silence,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  simple  and  un- 
practised agent  had,  however,  excited  suspicions  by  the 
symptoms  of  terror  he  had  exhibited  on  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  despatches  he  brought 
would  involve  his  own  destruction  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  first  examination  he  confessed  nothing ;  but  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Tower,  and  put  on  the  rack,  he  re- 
vealed his  conversations  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  despatches  which  Jie  had  brought  had  been  de*. 
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livered  to  the  bishop  of  Ross.  An  order  was  granted  fi«»«lwd. 
for  taking  the  bishop  into  custody.  Having  been  a-'-  *  '' 
ware,  however,  of  his  perilous  situation,  his  house  was 
searched  in  vain  for  treasonable  papers;  and  he  thought 
to  screen  himself  from  answenng  any  interrogatories 
under  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  the  ambassadw 
of  an  independent  princess. 


An  unexpected  incident  excited,  m  the  mean  time,  The  duke'i 
new  suspicions  and  alarms.  Mary  being  desirous  offHends  and 
transmitting  2000  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to  ad-*?JJJ^^^_ 
vance  her  interests  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk^^^^  j|l 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  safety.  He  introst^gftixistliini. 
ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidants  Hickford  and 
Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  despatclies  from  • 
their  master  to  Lord  Herries,  ordered  a  servant  called 
Broxon  to  carry  it  to  Bannister ;  who,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
suspicious  or  corrupted,  instead  of  proceeding  on  his 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William  • 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Burleigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming  • 
it  treason  to  send  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
use  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  afiected  to  con* 
sider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to  be- 
apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatever 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  master.  Hickford  • 
gave  intelligence  of  the  fatal  discourse  and  the  letters 
from  Mary,  which  he  had  preserved  in  opposition  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brought  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  on  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr  Wil- 
son, were  commissioned  to  examine  him ;  and  being 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  discourse  and  the  let- 
ters had  been  destroyed,  he  positively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in>the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatever.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  a  close  prisoner.  Bannister  by  this 
time  was  taken ;  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Hick- 
ford and  Barker.  In  the  course  of  tlieir  discoveries, 
there  appeared  reasons  of  suspicion  against  many  persons 
of  rank  and  distinction.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Tliomas  Cobham 
his  brotlier.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in  different  prisons ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fullest  con- 
fessions. The  duke  was  altogether  unable  to  defend 
himself.  The  concurring  testimonies  of  his  friends  and 
servants,  with  the  discourse  and  the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
were  communicated  to  him.  He  was  overwhehned 
with  amazement  and  distress ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  and  undone.  ,  He  made  ample  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of 
hope  but  in  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign. 

By  the  confession  of  the  duke  hinoself,  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that      ®^  ^ 
the  bishop  of  Ross  had  been  the  principal  contriver  ef|[nd"TCir"^ 
the  conspiracy.     Ridolphi  had  acted  under  his  direc-^iexing 
tion,  and  he  had  excited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    He  had<ondition 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  advising  that  noble- ^*'  Birfiof 
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ScotUiuL  man  to  put  hkiMMilf  at  the  head  of  a  select  band  of  ad« 
"^  hcrentSy  and  to  seize  boldly  the  person  of  Elizahetln 
Iii  bis  examinations  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
and  insult.  Bat  be  made  an  able  defence^  aod  peremp« 
torily  refused  to  make  any  answer  to  interrogatories. 
The  counsellors  of  Blizabeth  were  disturbed  with  his 
obstinacy ;  and  having  certified  him,  that  the  rack 
would  soon  render  him  moxeplianty  he  was  ordered  in<* 
to  dose  confinement  in  a  dark  apartment  of  the  Tower. 
When  he  had  remained  a  few  days  in  this  melan* 
choly  situation,  four  privy* counsellors».th&  lord<^« 
miral,  the  lord  Burlei^,  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  Tower^  and  caused 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant's  lodging. 
After  having  assured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  S\ 
the  prisoners  as  the  pnncipd  contriver  of  the  conspi* 
racy,  they  insisted,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  that 
he  should  explain  fully' the  part  he  had  acted.  The 
confessions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  servants,  of 
the  lord  Luraley^  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  discourse  and  despatches  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  were  set  before  him.  They  now  protested 
on  tlieir  honour^  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and  open 
declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  should  be  employed 
neither  against  himself,  nor  against  any  other  person  ; 
but  that  if  he  should  continue  to  be  resolute  in  refusing 
to  give  this  satisfaction  to  their  queen,  who  was  anxious 
lo  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  instruct- 
ed to  let  him  know,  that  she  would  absolutely  consider 
him  as  a  private  person,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  disclosed  minutely 
all  the  transactions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  con- 
spiracy. But  while  he  described  the  offences  of  his  mis- 
tress, the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himself,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  lessen  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  was  natu- 
ral, he  said,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the  most 
-strenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her  free- 
dom and  erown  ;  and  the  methods  she  adopted  to  obtain 
her  purposes  ought  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
,the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinaciously  denied  her  ac- 
cess to  her  presence,  who  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  in 
contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity  stnd  justice, 
and  who  aSbrded  an  open  and  powerful  assistance  to  her 
.enemies^  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  was  earnest  to  ex- 
cuse on  the  foundation  of  the  ad\'ances  which  had  been 
jnade  towards  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engagement*,  did  not 
allow  him  to  forsake  her.  As  for  hiraself,  he  was  her 
ambassador  and  her  servant ;  and  being  highly  indebted 
to  her  generosity  and  kindnes?^  he  could  not  abandon  ^ 
her  in  captivity  and  distress  withoutiincurring  the  guUt 
of  the  most  sinful  treachery  and  ingratitude;  The  dar- 
ing proposal  he  had  made  to  seize  the  person  of  Eliaa* 
beth  wfis,  the  point,  he  observed,  which  seemed  to  press 
on  hiib  the  most  severely ;  andheintreated  them  to  bew 
lieve,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.*— The  privy-cown-. 
cillors  of  Elizabeth  were  new  in  possesttoa  of  ail  the 
evidence  they  could  expect  in  thb  important  business. 
Norfolk  was  admonished  to  prepare  for  his  trial ;  and 
Bishop  Xrcsly  perceived,  that  though  he  mi^  escape 
with  his  life,  he  would  never  more  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  Enghind,  and  to  act  there  as  theiambassadory 
ihe  ramister,  and  the  friend  of  thf  ^een  of  Soots. 
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Tfat  defeat  of  the  dnke  of  NoiffMcV  oeospiraej  was  tod^i 
a  blow  to  Mary  which  she  never  recovered.  Her  most  ^  v  -^ 
faithful  friends  were  languishing  in  prisons  on  lier  ac-  ..  ^^ 
count ;  she  had  no  longer  the  counsels  of  the  bishop  of  4i!%^ 
Ross ;  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  entered  by  the  &il. 
into  her  concerns  with  an  unscrupulous  cordiality,  hadunof  N(v^ 
been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  England*  Tlie  trial  ^^^''  "*"' 
and  condemnation  of  Norfolk  soon  followed*  and^^*^*^^' 
plunged  her  into  the  most  calamitous  distress.  $13 

The  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  in  1572  and  by  tfa* 
proved  also  extremely  detrimental  to  her.    It  was  in-  ^fSj^ 
terpseted  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  confederacy  which  ^^  j^« 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of 
the  reformed.    The  Protestants  wereeverywhere  trans- 
ported with  rage  agabat  the  Papists.     Elizabeth  pre* 
pared  herself  against  an  attackfrom  the  Catholic  powers; 
and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they  meant  to  in- 
vade her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it^  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Her  ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  aug- 
mented her  apprehensious  and  terror.     He  compart 
her  weakness  with  tlie  strength  of  her  enemies,  and  as- 
sured her  that  if  they  should  possess  themselves  of  Scot-     ^  14 
land,  she  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  queen.     He  repre-  Walsing. 
sented  Mary  as  the  great  cause  of  the  perils  that  threat-  b«°  <;<^ 
ened  her  perscmal  safety  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  ?*H. **''**". 
kmgdom ;  and  as  violent  diseases  required  violent  reme-  m^  ^ 
dies,  he  scrupled  not  to  counsel  her  to  unite  Scotland  death. 
to  her  dominions,  and  to  put  to  death  a  rival  whose 
life  was  inconsistent  with  her  security.     The  more  bi- 
gotted  Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  not  very  widely 
in  their  sentiments  from   Sir  Francis  Walsingham; 
while  such  of  them  as  were  more  moderate  were  still 
more  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  Mary ;  and  a- 
midst  the  indignation  and  horror  into  which  the  sub- 
jects of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the  sanguinary  out- 
rages of  Charles  IX*  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  they 
surveyed  the  sufferings  of  their  soverdgn  with  a  dimi- 
nished sympathy.  giJ 

This  year  the  regent^:  finding  himself  beset  withdtf-  The  re- 
fioulties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  al^rsS|^^^ 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confusion  from  which  he  could  !^]^^ 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  sue-  Monoa. 
ceeded  by  the  enrl  of  Morton. 

During  the  regeocy  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  remark- 
able innovation  took  place  in;  the  church,  which  do- 
serves  to  be  pairtiouhiriy  explained)  being  jio  less  than 
the  introduction  of  Episoopacy  instead  of  the  Presbyte-     gi^ 
rian  form  of  worship*     While  the  earl  of  Lenox  wasEfkeM 
regent,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  was  put  to  death,  introdncfd 
because  he.  was' strongly  ;?uspected  of  having  Jiad  aeon- j"^^^"^ 
cerik  in  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray ;  after  which  the 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  gtant  of' tlie  temporalities 
of  that  see*    Out  of  these  he  allotted  a  atipend  to  Mr 
JohtitObuglas^:  a  Protestant  clerg3rnia9»  wiio  assumed' 
the  title  of  archbishop*     This  violence  excited  censure 
and  murmurs.    In  the  hmgiiage  of  tlie  times,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  ptofaAatian  of  the  kirk,  and  a  high 
oomtemptof  God ;  audit  underwent  the  scraiiny  of  the 
ministry  in  ap]^ations  and  complaints  to  the  regent. 
The  matter  was  doubtlebs  of  to^much  importance  to  be 
overlooked ;  abda  commtsston  of  privy-councillors  and 
olergymen  wastappoioted  in  the  name  of  the  king  to'in- 

auire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and  improve  tlie  policy  of 
le  church.    This  commis8ion^.onthe  part  of  the  privy- 
OOUDcili  consistefl  of  the  ead  of  Mbrtan^  the  lord  Hutln 
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ven,  Robert  fibbot  of  Dunfermline,  Mr  James  Macgill, 
Sir  John  Ballcnden,  and  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchie; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  church  thc»re  were  named  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Mr  Jolin  Whiram,  Mr  Hay,  Mr 
Lindsay,  Mr  Pont,  and  Mr  John  Craig.  Tlie  consulta- 
tions and  debates  were  long;  and  the  influence  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  carl  of  Morton  directed  their  determi- 
nations. It  was  resolved,  that  til!  the  majority  of  the 
king,  or  till  the  wisdom  of  the  three  estates  should  be 
consulted,  the  titles  of  archbishop  and  bishop  should 
continue  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  that  a  chapter  of  learned  ministers  should  be 
annexed  to  every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  seat.  It 
WAS  determined  that  the  sees,  as  they  became  vacant, 
should  be  given  to  those  of  the  Protestant  ministry  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  qualifications ;  that  the 
archbishops  and  bishops-should  exercise  no  higher  juris- 
diction than  what  was  permitted  to  superintendants;  and 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  gene- 
ral assemblies  of  the  church.  It  was  agreed,  that  all 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior  prelates  presented  to 
benefices,  should  be  examined  by  the  bishop  or  superin- 
tendant  of  the  diocese  or  precinct  where  the  preferment 
was  situated ;  and  that  their  fitness  to  represent  the 
church  in  parliament  should  be  duly  inquired  into.  It 
was  judged  that  the  king  and  the  regent  should  recom- 
mend qualified  persons  to  yacant  bishoprics,  and  that 
the  elections  of  them  should  be  made  by  the  chapters  of 
the  respective  cathedrals.  It  was  ordered  that  all  be- 
nefices with  cure  under  prelacies  should  be  disposed  of 
only  to  officiating  ministers ;  that  every  minister  should 
receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  province;  and  that  the  bi- 
shops and  superintendants,  on  the  ordination  of  mini- 
sters, should  exact  an  oath  from  them  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  pay  canonical  obedience 
to  their  ordinary  in  all  things  that  were  lawful.      • 

By  these  drtful  regulations  the  carl  of  Morton  did 
not  mean  solely  to  consult  his  own  rapacity  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Protestant  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  estates  was  a  consequence  of 
them  ;  and  the  clergy  being  the  strenuous  enemies  of 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  secure  a  decided  influ- 
ence in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Mar,  as  regent,  giving 
his  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  they 
were  carried  into  effect.  The  delusive  expect.ation  of 
wealth,  which  tliis  revival  of  Episcopacy  held  out  to 
the  ministry,  was  flattering  to  them ;  and  they  bore  with 
tolerable  patience  this  severe  blow  that  was  struck  a- 
gainst  the  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr  John  Dou- 
glas was  desired  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  gifls  in 
preaching;  and  his  election  took  effect, notwithstanding 
the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John  Knox  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  who  stood  up  for  the  rules  and  forms 
which  had  been  established  at  the  reformation.  He  was 
inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  Mr 
John  Spotswood  superintendant  of  Lothian,  and  Mr  Da- 
vid Lindsay,  who,  violating  the  book  of  discipline,  com- 
municated to  him  his  character  and  admission  By  the 
imposition  of  hands.  This  was  a  singular  triumph  to 
Episcopacy ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas  included 
other  peculiarities  remarkable  and  offensive.  He  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  simoniacal  agreement  with  the 
earl  of  Morton;  yet  it  was  known  that  the  revenues  of 
the  archbishopric  were  almost  wholly  engroesed  by  that 
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nobleman.     He  had  promised  to  resign,  upon  liis  in-   Scotland, 
stalment,  the  office  of  rector  which  he  held  in  the  uni-*-"  '¥^*'' 
versity  of  St  Andrew's  :  yet  he  refused  to  execute  this 
engagement.     He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  ;  and 
his  mental  qualifications,  which  had  never  been  emi- 
nent, were  in  a  state  of  decay. 

A  general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  St  Andrew^s, 
considering  the  high  moment  of  the  new  r^ulations 
introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  commissioners  to 
go  to  John  Knox,  who  was  at  tiiia  time  indisposed,  and 
to  consult  with  hini  delibesately  in  his  house,  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  tlie  word  of  God.  But  from  the 
arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  sickness  of  Knox,  it  hap-  ^ 

pened  that  this  confei*ence  was  not  carried  into  effeor. 
In  a  general  assembly,  however,  which  met  at  Perth, 
the  new  polity  was  reported  and  examined.  The  names 
of  archbishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  and  chap- 
ter, wTre  excepted  against  as  Popish  distinctions,  and 
as  slanderous  to  the  ears  of  pious  Christiaus.  A  wish 
was  expressed  that  they  might  be  exchanged  for  titles 
less  profane  and  auperstitiouB ;  and  an  unanimous  pro- 
testation was  made,  that  the  new  polity  was  merely  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  should  only  continue  till  a 
more  perfect  order  should  be  obtained  from  the  king, 
the  regent,  and  the  nobility.  This  tolerating  resolution 
left  the  new  polity  in  its  f\iU  force ;  and  a  colourable 
foundation  was  now  eatabliahed  forUie  laity  to  partake 
in  the  profits  of  bishoprics.  The  simoniacal  paction  •f 
Morton  and  Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  singula- 
rity. Mr  James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  archbishop- 
ric  of  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Paton  to  the  bishopric  pf 
Dunkeld,  and  Mr  Andrew  Graham  to  the  see  of  Dum- 
blain  ;  and  these  compromising  ecclesiastics,  oa  being 
allowed  competencies  to  themselves,  gratified  their  lia- 
ble friends  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  reve- 
nues. The  virtue  of  the  common  people  approved  not 
this  spirit  of  traffic ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  new  polity 
vrere  treated  openly  with  repraach  or  with  ridicule.  si7 

The  year  1572  is  also  remarkable  for  the  death  of  I>»thof 
John  Knox,  whose  mistaken  zeal  had  contributed  not  a^*^**"^°<>*- 
little  to  bring  on  the  queen  those  misfortunes  with  which 
she  was  now  oppressed.  Neither  by  his  death,  however, 
nor  by  the  change  of  the  regency,  could'  she  now  be 
relieved.     The  eari  of  Morton  was  so  much  devoted  to 
Eliz«abeth,  that  he  received  particular  instructions  from 
her  how  to  govern  the  young  king.     Hisdevation,  in- 
deed, gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  .queen's  affairs.       818 
He  (employed  himself  with  success  in  dividing  her  party  Eliaabeth 
among  themselves,  and  by  his  means  the  duke  of  Cha-  ^^^""^  **** 
telherault  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  induced  to  for-  Mary  u> 
sake  her.     As  for  Elizabeth,  she  was  bent  on  putting  death. 
Mary  to  death  ;  but  as  no  crime  could  be  alleged  a- 
gainst  her  in  England,  she  thought  it  proper  that  she 
should  be  carried  back  to  suffer  death  in  her  owxrdoini- 
nions.     This  proposal,  however,  was  rejected ;  and  the 
friends  who  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more  began  to 
indulge  themselves  in  hopes  of  succours  from  France.      819 
New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them^The  castle  "At  oMtle 
of  Edmburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  for  the  J^J;;^ 
queen  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged  to  surrender  J^^^^i,^ 
to  an  English  army  commanded  by  Sir  William  Drury .  £ug^di 
Kirkaldy  was  solemnly  assured  by  the  English  comman-pv*sr« 
der  of  his  life  and  liberty ;  but  Elizabeth  viohited  this 
capitulation,  and  commanded  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  regent.    A  hundred  of  his  relations  ofered  to  be- 
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Scotland,  come  vassals  to  Morton,  and  to  pftj.him  SOOO  merks 
'^  ▼        yearly,  if  he  would  spare  his  life;  but  in  vain  :  Kirkal- 
dyand  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hanged  at  Edinburgh. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  taken  at  the  same 
timct  was  poisoned  in  the  prison  house  of  Leith. 
g2Q  The  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  diminish  with  the 

Mary  treat- decline  of  Mary's  causc.  She  now  treated  her  with 
ed  with  i|KKe  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronized  Morton  in  all 
*^*'tii"^  the  enormities  which  he  committed  against  her  friends. 
^^^  Lesly  bishop  of  Ross  had  been  long  imprisoned  in  Eng- 

Aa,  1572^.  land,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor- 
'  iblk^s  conspiracy.  Morton  earnestly  solicited  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
•  to  death;  but  as  he  had  acted  in  the  character  of  am- 
bassador from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  the 
prelate  was  suffered  to  depart  for  France.     When  he 
arrived  there,  lie  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stir  up  the 
emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert 
821       themselves  in  bthalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland;  and, 
XhHth  of    in  1574,  the  misfortunes  of  his  royal  mistress  were  far- 
IjT'^ndth  ***«>" «?g«^^*^^  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
4uke  of    ^^^^  ^er  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.     The  regent, 
JUorraine.    in  the  mean  time,  ruled  witli  the  most  despotic  sway. 
Ao.  1574  He  twice  coined  base  money  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  second 
%ime)  he  issued  orders  for  its  passing  only  for  its  intrin- 
sic value.    The  duke  of  Chatdlierault  happening  to 
83        die  this  year,  the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining 
()pprMsioBall  those  of  his  name  and  family.     He  committed  to 
j^  ^'7     prison  all  the  Hamiltons,  and  every  person  of  distinc- 
^<ntoa.     ^*'^"  ^^®  ^^  fought  for  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  and  compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an 
exorbitant  price.    He  instigated  Douglas  of  Lochleven 
to  assassinate  Lord  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  latter  escaped  the  ambush  that  was  laid  for 
him.     Reid,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  haWng  left  his  es- 
tate  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  the  regent  prohibited 
the  execution  of  the  will,  and  took  on  himself  the  ad- 
Riinistvation.     To  be  rich,  was  a  sufficient  crime  to  ex- 
cite his  vengeance.     He  entered  the  warehouses  of 
merchants,  and  confiscated  their  property ;  and  if  he 
wanted  a  pretence  to  justify  his  conduct,  the  judges 
82?      and  lawyers  were  ready  at  his  call. 
^E*f  ^"*'*      In  this  disastrous  period  the  elergy  augmented  the 
^Lry.^  "^^  general  confusion.     Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  re- 
turned from  Geneva ;  and  the  discipline  of  its  assembly 
being  considered  by  him  as^  the  most  perfect  model  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  he  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introduction  of  Episcopacy  into  Scotland.     His  learn- 
ing was  considerable,  and  his  skill  in  languageawas  pro- 
found.    He  was  fond  of  disputation,  hot,  violent,  and 
pertinacious.     The  Scottish  clergy  were  in  a  humour 
to  attend  to  him.;  and* his  merit  was  sufficient  to  excite 
their  admiration^     Instigated  by  his  practices,  John 
Drury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  called  in 
question,  in  a  general  assembly,  the  lawfulness- of  the 
bishops  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  electing  them. 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de- 
cluimedconcerning  the  flourishing  state  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Geneva;  andi having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  on  ecclesiastical  government,  main- 
tained, that  there  should  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
ohurch  whose  titles  were  not  seen  in  the  book  of  God. 
J^Ie  affirmed,  that  the  term  bishop  was  nowhere  to  be 
fojind  in  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  commonly  uq* 
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-d^rstood,  as  Cbrist  allowed  not  any  stiperiorrty  ancv 
ministers.  He  contended  that  Chriiit  was  the  only  lo 
of  his  dnirch,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  word  wc 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  t 
estate  of  the  bishops,  besides  being  unlawful,  h 
grown  unseemly  with  corruptions  ;  and  that  if  th 
were  not  removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  &11  i 
to  decay,  and  endanger  the  interests  of  religion.  1^ 
sentiments  were  received  with  approbation ;  and  thou( 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  the  bishops  of  Du 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Isles,  we 
present  in  this  assembly,  they  ventured  not  to  defei 
their  vocation.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  name  of  bisln 
conferred  no  distinction  or  rank ;  that  the  office  was  n 
more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  ministers;  ai 
that  by  the  word  of  God  their  functions  consisted 
pretiching,  in  administering  the  sacraments,  and  in  e: 
ercising  ecclesiastical  discipline  with  the  consent  of  t1 
elders.  The  Episcopal  estate,  in  the  mean  time,  w 
watched  with  anxious  care ;  and  the  faults  and  dem 
rits  of  every  kind,  which  were  found  in  individual 
were  charged  on  the  order  with  rudeness  and  asperit 
In  a  new  assembly  this  subject  was  again  canvosse 
It  was  moved,  whether  bishops>  as  constituted  in  Sea 
land,  had  any  authority  for  theii  functions  from  tl 
Scriptures?  After  long  debates,  it  was  thought  prudei 
to  avoid  an  explicit  determination  of  this  imports 
question.  But  a  confirmation  was  bestowed  on  tlie  r 
solution  of  the  former  assenibly;  and  it  was  establisl 
ed  as  a  rule,  that  every  bishop  should  noake  choice  < 
a  particular  church  within  his  diocese,  and  should  m 
tudly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

The  regent,  disturbed  with  these  proceedings  of  tl 
■  brethren!  was  disposed  to  amuse  ana  to  deceive  thei 
He  sent  a  messengier  to  advise  them  not  to  infrin^ 
and  disfigure  the  established  forms ;  and  to  admonii 
thgpi,  that  if  their  aversion  to  Episcopacy  was  insu 
mountable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  sou 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  which  they  cod 
adhere  with  constancy.  The  assembly  taking  advoi 
tage  of  this  message,  made  a  formal  intimation  to  bin 
th|it  they  would  diligently  frame  a  lasting  form,  of  p( 
lity,  and  submit  it  to  the  privy-council.  They  aj 
pointed^  accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  brethre 
for  this  purpose.  The  business  was  too  a^eeable  t 
be  neglected  ;  and  in  a  short  time  Mr  David  Lindsay 
Ml*  James  Lawson,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were  dc 
putrd  to  wait  on  the  regent  with  a  new  scheme  of  e< 
clesiastical  government.  After '  reminding  him,  thi 
he  had  been  a  notable  iastrument  in  purging  the  reab 
of  Popery,  and  begging  that  he  would  consult  wit 
them,  on  any  of  its  articles  which  he  thought  impropc 
or  incomplete,  they  informed  liim,  that  tliey  did  nc 
account  it  to  be  a  perfect  work,  to  which  nothing  coul 
be  added,  or  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken  away 
for  that  they  would  alter  and  improve  it,  as  the  Ai 
mighty  God  might  farther  reveal  his  will  unto  them 
The  regent,  taking  from  tliem  their  schedule,  replied 
that  he  would  appoint  certain  persons  of  the  privy 
council  to  confer  with  them.  A  conference  was  evei 
begun  on  the  subject  of  their  new  estabiishment ;  bui 
from  his  arts,  or  from  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no 
advances  were  made  in  it. 

This  year  the  carl  of  Bothwel  died  in  Denmark ; 

aod  in  his  last^moments,  being  stung  with  remorse,  he 

>r  ^  I  confessed 
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ftotlAsa.  eonfctsed  that  he  had  beea  guilty  of  the  king's  murder, 
-  ■  w '  revealed  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  his  accom- 
plices, and  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  declared 
the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His  confession 
was  transmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of  Denmark  ; 
but  was  suppressed  by  her  with  an  anxious  «olici- 
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Morton  is  The  regent  still  continued  his  enormities,  till  having 
coropeUcd  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  best  part  of  the  no- 
Mt'o^  bility,  he  was,  in  1577,  compelled  to  resign  his  office 
of  regent  ^^^^  ^^  hands  of  Jamcs  VI. ;  but  as  his  majesty  was 
An.  1577.  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  a  general  council  of  twelve 

peers  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  administration. 
Next  year,  however,  the  earl  of  Morton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  procured 
the  dissolution  of  this  council ;  and  thus  being  lefl  the 
sole  adviser  of  the  king,  he  hoped  once  more  to  be  rais- 
ed to  his  former  greatness.  This  could  not  be  done, 
however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  of  capti« 
vity,  so  that  nobody  could  have  access  to  him  but  him- 
self. The  king,  sensible  of  his  situation,  sent  a  despatch 
to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Atbole,  intreating  them  to 
relieve  him.  An  am^y  for  this  purpose  was  soon  raised  ; 
and  Morton's  partisans  were  in  danger  of  being  defeat- 
ed, had  not  the  opposite  party  dreaded  tlie  vengeance 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  resolved  to  support  the  earl  of 
Morton.  In  consequence  of  this  a  negociation  was  en* 
tered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  earl  of  Ar* 
gyle,  with  some  others,  should  be  admitted  into  the 
king's  council ;  and  that  four  noblemen  should  be  cho- 
sen by  each  party  to  consider  of  some  proper  method 

856  of  preserving  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 

He  poisons  This  pacification  did  not  greatly  diminish  the  power 
tlie  carl  of  ^f  Norton.  He  soon  got  rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
antagonists,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poisoning  him  at  an 
entertainment ;  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loose  to 
his  resentments  against  the  house  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he  persecuted  in  the  moftt  cruel  manner.  By  these 
means,  however,  he  drew  on  himself  a  general  hatred ; 
and  he  was  supplanted  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  lord 
An.  1579.  d'Aubigny,  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lenox.  The  next  year  Mor- 
ton was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  queen  of  England 
endeavoured  to  support  her  zealous  partisan ;  but  with- 

857  out  effect.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 
J\"*^  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Damley.  At  the 
and  exe-  P^^^^  ^  execution,  it  is  said  that  he  confessed  his  guilt ; 
cuted  for  but  of  this  the  evidence  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is 
the  munier  however  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himself  privy  to 
rf  Darn-    ^^^  pj^^  formed  against  the  life  of  the  king ;  and  when 

^*  one  of  the  clergymen  attendmg  him  before  his  execu- 

tion observed,  that  by  his  own  confession  he  merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re- 
plied, *'  Ay  but,  Sir,  had  I  been  as  innocent  as  St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  must  have  come  to  the 
scaffbld.     Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  this 


matter  ?  You  knew  not  the  king's  weakness f  Sir.    If  I  Srtilsa* 
h^d  informed  him  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  he  would        »      ' 
have  revealed  it  even  to  his  enemies  and  those  con- 
cerned in  the  design ;  and  I  would,  it  may  be,  have  > 
lost  my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preserve  his  to 
no  purpose. "  828 

The  elevation  of  King  James,  and  the  total  overthrow  Moottwy 
of  Morton,  produced  no  beneficial  consequences  to  ^^  £u^|!ul^ 
unfortunate  Mary.  In  the  year  1581,  she  addressed  jq  1^1,,^ 
a  letter  to  Castelnau  the  French  ambassador,  in  which  An.  158 1» 
she  complained  that  lier  body  was  so  weak,  and  her 
limbs  so  feeble,  that  she  was  unable  to  walk.  Castel- 
nau therefore  intreated  Elizabeth  to  mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary's  confinement ;  which  being  refu- 
sed, the  latter  had  thou<;h!s  of  resigning  her  claims  to 
the  crown  both  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the 
hands  of  her  son,  and  even  of  advising  him  to  use  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  English 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  this  violent  method,  she 
again  contented  herself  with  sending  to  the  court  of 
England  ineffectual  memorials  and  remonstrances.  Eli- 
zabeth, instead  of  taking  compassion  on  her  miserable 
situation,  assiduously  encouraged  every  kind  of  disorder 
in  the  kingdom,  on  purpose  to  have  the  queen  more  ^^ 
and  more  in  her  power.  Thus  the  Scottish  malcon-  The  kin^ 
tents  finding  themselves  always  supported,  a  conspiracy  taken  pri- 
was  at  last  entered  into,  the  design  of  which  was  to^"<^''» 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  who  were  now  the  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  actors  in  this  con- 
spiracy were  the  earU  of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Boyd,  with  the  masters  of. 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  reason  of  the  youth  and 
imbecility  of  the  king,  they  easily  accomplished  their 
purpose;  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  ihey 
promised  him  his  liberty,  provided  he  would  command 
Lenox  to  depart  oiit  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  but  the  king  found  himself  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  before.  The  more  effectually  to  detain  him 
m  custody,  the  rebels  constrained  him  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, wherein  he  declared  himself  to  be  at  perfect  li- 
berty. Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king  t 
relief  with  a  considerable  body  offerees,  when  he  was 
disconcerted  by  the  king's  peremptory  command  to 
leave  Scotland ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arran  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
close  custody  for  some  time,  but  aflerwards  confined 
only  in  his  house  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  on 
them  the  title  of  "  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
state, "  SM 

The  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  which  is 
averse  to  Episcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance  to'^pprai*^ 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.     On  the  l.Sth  of  Octo-^^^*'^  *• 
ber  1582,  they  made  a  solemn  act,  by  which  the  raid^x^'g^^ 
of  Buthveny  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  called,  was 
deemed  a  service  most  acceptable  toall  who  feared  God, 
5  B  2  respected 


(x)  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  227*  It  has  never  been  published.  Keith  and  other  historians  have  preserved  what  they 
call  the  carl  of  BothtoeWs  declaration  at  his  death,  and  account  it  to  be  genuine*  Their  partiality  for  Mary  in- 
duced them  the  more  easily  to  fall  into  this  mistake.  The  paper  they  give  is  demonstratively  a  forgery ;  and 
the  want  of  the  real  confmion  of  Bothwell  is  still  a  deficiency  in  our  histoiy. 
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respected  the  true  religion,  and  were  anxious  for  ih« 
^  preservation  of  the  king  and  state ;  and  every  minister 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  his  pulpit  on  t]i« 
expediency  of  this  measure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  prosecuting  the  full  deli- 
verance of  the  church,  and  the  perfect  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  satisfied  with  this  approba- 
tion of  the  clergy,  the  conspirators  got  their  proceed- 
ings approved  by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  as  '*  a  good, 
a  thankfiiJ,  and  a  necessary  service  to  the  king.  "  At 
the  same  time  k  was  enacted,  that  no  civil  or  crimi- 
nal suit  of  any  kind  should  ever  be  instituted  against 
the  persons  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  his  leave  of  Scotland,  and  sailed  for  FrancCi  where 
he  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  despair  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  rebels 
who  had  been  instigated  by  Elizabeth,  in  this  distress, 
she  addressed  a  most  spirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in 
which  she  at  once  asserted  her  own  innocence,  and  set 
forth  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  herself  in  such  lan- 
guage as  must  have  put  the  most  impudent  of  her  ad- 
versaries to  the  blush.  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and 
tlierefore  had  recourse  to  her  usual  arts  of  treacherous 
negociation.  New  terms  were  proposed  to  Mary,  who 
would  gladly  have  submitted  almost  to  any  thing,  pro- 
vided she  could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propos- 
ed, as  had  often  been  done  before,  to  associate  tlie 
queen  of  Scots  with  her  son  in  the  government ;  but 
as  this  was  to  be  referred  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth's  friends,  and  to  the  parliament, 
who  were  under  the  power  of  the  same  faction,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  no  such  association  ever  could  take 
place,  or  indeed  was  ever  intended. 

Atler  the  death  of  Laiox,  the  conspirators  appre- 
hended no  further  danger,  little  supposing  that  a  prince 
so  young  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himself  from 
captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1589,  he  effect- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
estates  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew's. 
James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithstanding  his 
confinement  at  Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  instruct 
and  advise,  pretended  a  desire  of  visiting  liisgrand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  resided  at  St  Andrew's,  and 
was  for  that  purpose  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  Angus,  and  Mar,  who  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodginga  in  an  old  inn,  whidi  was  quite 
open  and  defenceless.  Bat  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's,  he  was  admitted  into  it ; 
and  Colonel  Stuart,  who  eonmianded  the  castle^  after 
admitting  a  few  of  hb  retinue,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marischal,  Montrose,  and 
Rothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  hiastened 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  swords.  The  opposite 
faction,  being  unprepared  for  hostilities,  were  filled  with 
consternation.  Of  all  the  conspirators,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king's  presence,  by 
the  favour  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  pardon. 
The  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marischal,  and 
Rothes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  assisting  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  aflSiirs ;  and  soon  after 
this,  James  set  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  soon- 
er found  himself  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  hb 
privy  council,  he  bsued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 
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conspirators ;  but  they,  flattering  themselves  with  the  Scodaad. 
hopes  of  support  from  Elizabeth,  obstinately  refused  to^^^^'^Y'"^ 
accept  of  hb  pardon.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  ri^bels,  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  secretly  all  the  encouragement  she  could,  and  the 
clergy  uttered  the  most  seditious  discourses  against  the 
king  and  government ;  and  while  they  railed  against 
Popery,  they  themselves  maintained  openly  the  very 
cliaracteristic  and  distinguishing  mark  of  Poper}%  name- 
ly, that  the  clerical  was  entirely  tndependcut  of  the  ci- 
vil power.  g-4 

At  last  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hostilities  ;  Earl  of 
but  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who^****^"* 
had  again  begun  his  treasonable  practices^  was  com-^^  ^^^^ 
niitted  to  custody ;  while  the  rest,  unable  to  oppose  ^^i  ^ 
the  king,  who  appeared  against  them  witli  a  formidable 
army,  were  obliged  to  dy  into  England,  where  Eliza- 
betl),  with  her  usual  treachery,  protected  them. 

The  carl  of  Gowrie  suffered  as  a  traitor;  but  the  seve- 
rity exercised  against  him  did  not  intimidate  the  clergy. 
They  still  continued  their  rebellious  practices,  until  the 
king  being  informed  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  fugitive  lords,  citations 
were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before  the  privy-  955 
council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  appear,  fled  to  Vroctcd- 
England;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  1584,  the  kingi°gsaguDit 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  estates,  on  purpose  to*®*^^* 
humble  the  pride  of  the  church  in  an  effectual  manner. 
In  this  assembly  the  raid  of  llutliven  was  declared  to 
be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration  which  had  for- 
merly been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as  it  had  grown 
into  a  custom  with  the  promoters  of  sedition  and  the 
enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  king 
and  the  council,  when  called  before  them  to  answer  for 
rebellious  or  contumelious  speeclies,  uttered  Groxsi  the 
pulpit  or  in  public  places,  aa  ordination  was  made,  as- 
serting that  they  had  complete  powers  to  judge  concern- 
ing persons  of  every  degree  and  function  ;  and  declar- 
ing, that  every  act  of  opposition  to  their  jurisdiction 
sliould  be  accounted  treason.  It  was  enacted,  that  the 
authority  of  parliament,  as  constituted  by  the  free  votes 
of  the  three  estates,  was  supreme ;  and  that  every  at- 
tempt to  diminbh,  alter,  or  infringe,  its  power,  dignity* 
and  jurisdiction,  should  be  punislied  as  treason.  All 
jurbdictions  and  judgments,  all  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions, not  approved  of  by  the  king  and  the  three  estates, 
were  condemned  as  unlawful,  and  prohibited.  It  was 
ordained*  that  the  king  might  appoint  commissioners, 
with  powers  to  examine-into  the delinquenciesof  clergy- 
men, and,  if  proper,  to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  benefices. 
It  was  commanded,  that  clergymen  should  not  for  the 
future  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  lords  of  thesession* 
or  ta  the  adminbtration  of  any  judicature  civil  or  cri- 
minal. An  ordination  was  made,  which  subjected  to 
capital  punishment  all  persons  who  should  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  state  with  a  malicious  curiosity,  or  who 
should  utter  false  and  slanderous  speeches  in  sermons, 
declamations,  or  &nyliar  discourse,  to  the  r^roach  and 
contempt  of  the  king,  his  parents,  and  progenitors.  It 
was  ordered  that  a  guard,  consisting  of  40  gentlemen, 
with  a  yearly  allowance  to  each  of  200^.  should  con-  ^3$ 
tinually  attend  on  the  king.  This  parliament,  which  Attemiiis 
was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown,  did  not  overlook  the^  '^P'^ 
liistory  of  Buchanan,  which  about  thb  time  was  excit-  ^|^^^ 
ing  a  very  general  attention.    It  commanded,  that  all^. 
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ScotlancL  persona  who  were  possessed  of  copies  of  his  chronicle, 
■'  V  .  '  and  of  his  treatise  on  the  Scottish  govern oient,  should 
surrender  them  within  40  days,  under  the  penalty  of 
200/.,  in  order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  the  ofFen- 
sive  and  extraordinary  matters  they  contained.  This 
stroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  ineffectual.  Foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  were  filled  with 
,  the  highest  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Buchanan.    It 

w&s  nut  permitted  that  hi^i  writings  should  suffer  mutila- 
tton  :  tlicy  were  multiplied  in  every  quarter  ;  and  the 
severity  exercised  against  them  only  senred  the  more  to 
^jj  excite  curiosity,  and  to  diffuse  his  reputation, 
riie  clergy  While  the  parliamentary  acts,  which  struck  against 
Tideavour  the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  the 
o  ^upP^*^^^  ministers  deputed  Mr  David  Lindsay  to  solicit  the  king 
kgainTt  the  ^^*  "**  Statutes  should  pass  which  affected  tlie  ecclesi- 
Yvi)  }H)v.  c  r.  astical  establishment,  witliout  the  consultation  of  the 
general  assembly.  But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  in- 
formation of  this  commission,  defeated  it,  by  committing 
Mr  Lindsay  to  prison  as  a  spy  tor  the  discontented 
nobles.  On  the  publication,  however,  of  these  nets  by 
the  heralds,  Mr  Robert  Pont  minister  of  8t  Cuthbei  t's, 
and  one  of  the  senators  of  the  court  of  session,  with  Mr 
Walter  Balcanqual,  protested  formally  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  that  it  dissented  from  them,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  invalid.  Having  made  this  protest- 
ation, they  instantly  fled,  and  were  procl^iimcd  traitors. 
By  letters  and  pamphlets,  which  were  artfully  spread 
among  the  people,  their  passions  were  rouzed  against 
the  king  and  his  council.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
took  the  resolution  of  forsaking  ^eir  fiocks,  and  retir- 
mg  to  England.  And  in  an  apology  circulated  by 
their  management,  they  anxiously  endeavoured  to  awak- 
en commiseration  and  pity.  They  magnified  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them ;  and  they  held  out,  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  conduct,  the  example  of  the  prophets,  the 
apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  of  Christ  himself,  who  all  con* 
curred,  they  said,  in  opposing  the  ordinationa  of  men, 
when  contradictory  to  tlie  will  of  heaven,  and  in  declin- 
ing the  rage  of  the  enemies  of  God.  The  king  appoint- 
ed his  own  chaplains  and  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's 
to  perform  the  ministerial  functions  in  his  capital.  The 
clergy  over  Scotland  were  comnuinded  to  subscribe  a 
declaration,  which  imported  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
over  the  church,  and  their  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishops.  The  national  ferments  still  increased  in 
violence.  Many  ministers  refused  to  subscribe  this  de- 
chu'ation,  and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was 
contended,  that  to  make  the  king  supreme  over  the 
church  was  no  better  than  to  set  up  a  new  pope,  and  to 
commit  treason  against  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  urged,  that 
to  overthrow  assemblies  and  presbyteries,  and  to  give 
dominion  to  bishops,  was  not  only  to  overset  the  esta- 
blished polity  of  the  churcfi,  but  to  destroy  religion  it- 
self. For  the  bishops  were  the  slaves  of  the  court,  were 
schismatical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their 
lives.  It  was  affirmed  that  heresy,  atheism,  and  po- 
pery, would  strike  a  deep  root,  and  grow  into  strength. 
And  the  people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bishops 
would  corrupt  the  nation  into  a  resemblance  with  them- 
selves ;  and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  dissimula- 
tion and  blasphemy,  persecution  and  obscenity,  the  pro- 
fanation of  the.Scriptures,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  co- 
▼etousness,  peijury,  and  sacrilegie.  It  was  reported 
abroad,  that  the  ministers  alone  were  entrusted  witb  e<:« 
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clesiastical  functions,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  word ; 
and  that  it  was  nmst  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  ^ 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  civil  magistrates  and  their  ser.-  • 
vduts  or  deputies. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  measure  at  this  sud- 
den revolution,  and  terrified  by  a  confession  extorted  by 
the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concerning  a 
combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade  England, 
began  to  treat  witli  Mary  in  a  more  sincere  manner  than 
usual ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  side  the  earl  of 
Arran,  the  only  man  of  activity  in  Scotland,  she  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  cxirLinities  with  thequeen  of  Scots. 
The  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  inflamed 
against  her  with  a  boundless  and  implacable  rage.  There 
prevailed  many  rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
her  kingdom  and  her  Hie.  Books  were  published,  which 
detailed  her  cruelties  and  inju:>lice  to  Mary  in  the  most 
indignant  language  of  reproach,  and  which  recommend- 
ed her  assassination  as  a  most  meritorious  act.  The  earl 
of  Arran  had  explained  to  her  the  practices  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  with  her  son,  and  had  discovered  the  intrigues 
of  the  Catholic  princes  to  gain  liim  to  their  views,  tiss 
While  her  sensibilities  and  fears  were  severely  excruciat-  Intoudcd 
ingtoher,  circumstances  happened  which  confirmed  ^if^*^^*^"^ 
them,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  fiiliest  scope  to  the  dj^vered. 
malignity  of  her  passions.  Crichton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
passing  into  his  own  country,  was  taken  by  Nctherland 
pirates ;  and  some  papers  which  he  had  torn  in  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  being  recovered,  were  trans- 
mitted to  England.  Sir  William  Wade  put  them  to- 
gether with  dexterity  ;  and  they  demonstrated  beyoad 
a  doubt,  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  concerted  by 
the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  die  duJce  of  Guise.  $39 
About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was  intercept*'  Remark- 
ed from  Mary  to  Sir  Francis  Englefield.  She  co"""  J^*?*' 
plained  in  it  that  she  could  have  no  reliance  on  the  in-  imgrcepS  i 
tegrity  of  Eliaabeth,  and  that  she  expected  no  happy  by  EUza-. 
issue  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  for  her  re-  beth. 
storation  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advancement  of 
the  ''  great  plot ; "  she  intimated,  that  the  prince  her 
son  was  favourable  to  the  '^  designment,  '*  and  disposed 
to  be  directed  by  her  advice ;  she  entreated,  that43very 
delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  state  and  condition 
should  be  laid  aside  without  scruple ;  and  she  assured 
him,  that  she  would  most  willingly  suffer  perils  and 
dangers,  and  even  death  itself,  to  give  relief  to  the  op- 
pressed children  pf  the  church.  These  discoveries,  so 
exasperating  to  the  inquietudes  and  distresses  of  EUza- 
betb,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  general  consterna- 
tion. The  terror  of  an  invasion  spread  itself  with  ra- 
pidity over  England ;  and  the  Protestants^  while  they, 
trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were  still  more 
alarmed  with  tlie  dangers  which  threatened  their  reli- 
gion. 

In  this  state  of  perplexity  and  distraction,  the  coun- 
sellors of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been  • 
her  instruments  in  persecuting  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  severities  with  which  shehad  treated  the  Catholics.  . 
They  were  fully  sensible,  that  her  greatness  and  safety  . 
were  intimately  connected  with  their  own ;  and  they 
concurred  in  indulging  her  lean,  jealousies,  and  resent-      84o. 
ment.    It  was  resolved  that  Mary  should  perish. ..  An  Uer  death 
association  was  formed,  to  which  persons  of  every  con-  "aoKcd 
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Scotland,  dition  and  degree  irere  invited.  The  professed  business 
'  ■  'V  ''of  this  association  was  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
Ivlizabeth,  whicli  it  was  affirmed  was  in  danger,  from  a 
conspiracy  to  advance  some  pretended  title  to  the  crown ; 
and  its  members  vowed  and  protested,  by  the  majesty 
of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives, 
and  goods,  in  her  service ;  to  withstand,  as  well  by  force 
t)f  arms  as  by  other  methods  of  revenge,  all  persons,  of 
whatever  nation  or  rank,  who  should  attempt  in  any 
form  to  invade  and  injure  her  safety  or  her  life,  and  ne» 
ver  to  desist  from  the  forcible  pursuit  of  them  till  they 
should  be  completely  exterminated.  They  also  vowed 
and  protested,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  to 
prosecute  to  destruction  any  pretended  successor,  bv 
v/hom,  or  for  whom,  the  detestable  deed  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Elizabeth  should  be  attempted  or  committed. 
The  earl  of  Leicester  was  in  a  particular  manner  the 
patron  of  this  association  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  was  exerted  to  multiply  the 
subscription  to  a  bond  or  league  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  be  a  foundation  for  accomplishing  the 
full  destruction  and  ruin  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

A  combination  so  resolute  and  so  fierce,  which  point- 
ed at  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
succession  of  her  son,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo- 
som the  bitterest  anxieties  and  perturbation.  Weary  of 
her  sad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  witll  cabmi- 
g4i  Ues,  dreading  afflictions  still  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
Shepropos-take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  possible  pretext  of  se- 
es a  Kbemeyerity,  she  now  framed  a  scheme  of  accommodation,  to 
bocU^oa  which  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made.  ByNaw, 
her  secretary,  she  presented  it  to  Elizabeth  and  her  pri- 
vy-council. She  protested  in  it,  that  if  her  liberty  should 
*  be  granted  to  her,  she  would  enter  into  the  closest  amity 
with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an  observance  to  her  above 
every  other  prince  of  Christendom  |  that  she  would  for- 
get all  the  injuries  with  which  she  had  been  loaded,  ac- 
knowledge Elizabeth  to  be  the  rightful  queen  of  Eng- 
land, abstain  from  any  claim  to  her  crown  during  her 
life,  renounce  the  title  and  arms  of  England,  which  she 
had  usurped  by  the  command  of  her  husband  the  king 
of  France,  and  reprobate  the  bull  from  Home  which 
had  deposed  the  English  queen.  She  likewise  protested, 
that  she  would  enter  into  the  association  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  security  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that  she  would 
conclude  with  her  a  defeni^ive  league,  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  ancient  alliance  between 
Scotland  ahd  France ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done 
during  the  life  of  the  English  queen,  or  after  her  death, 
to  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
those  oi'  her  son.  As  a  confirmation  of  these  articles, 
she  professed  that  she  would  consent  to  stay  in  England 
for  some  time  as  an  hostage ;  and  that  if  she  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth,  she 
would  surrender  proper  and  acceptable  persons  as  sure- 
ties. She  also  protested,  that  she  would  make  no  alte- 
rations in  Scotland ;  and  that,  on  the  repeal  of  what 
liad  been  enacted  there  to  her  disgrace,  she  would  bury 
in  oblivion  all  the  injuries  she  had  received  from  her 
subjects  ;  that  she  would  recommend  to  the  king  her 
k,oi\  those  counsellors  who  were  most  attached  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  she  would  employ  herself  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  fugitive  nobles ;  that  she  would  take  no  steps 
respecting  his  marriage  witliout  acquainting  the  queen 
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of  England ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmness  t 
the  proposed  accommodation,  it  was  her  desire  that  h 
should  be  called  as  a  party  :  arid,  in  fine,  she  affirmed 
that  she  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and  th 
princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  perform 
ance  of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was  skilfu 
in  h3rpocrisy,  discovered  the  most  decisive  symptoms  o 
satisfaction  and  joy  when  these  overtures  were  comma 
nicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  however,  u 
conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary ;  and  her  mi 
nisters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  against  lenient  and  paci 
fie  measures.  It  was  loudly  insisted,  that  the  liberty  o 
Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  that  her  asso 
ciation  with  her  son  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Englanc 
and  Scotland ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power  would 
extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation* 

In  the  mean  time,  an  act  of  attainder  had  passed 
against  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  estates  and  ho< 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king ;  who,  not  satisfieti 
with  this,  sent  Patrick  master  of  Gray,  to  demand  froiT 
the  queen  of  England  a  surrender  of  their  persons.  Ai 
this  ambassador  had  resided  for  some  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  he  was  re- 
commended to  Mary :  but  being  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple, he  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  E- 
lizabeth ;  and  while  he  pretended  friendship  to  the  un- 
fortunate  queen,  he  discovered  all  that  he  knew  of  hei 
intentions  and  those  of  her  son.  The  most  scandaloiu 
falsehoods  were  forged  against  Mary ;  and  the  less  she 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  she  was  sakl 
to  design.  That  an  unhappy  woman,  confined  and 
guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  who  had  not  foi 
many  years  sufficient  interest  to  procure  a  decent  treat 
ment  for  herself,  should  be  able  to  carry  on  such  close 
and  powerful  negociations  with  different  princes  ai 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  absurdity  which  it  must  foi 
ever  be  impossible  to  explain.  That  she  had  an  amoui 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  was  non 
reported,  might  be  ;  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof 
This,  however,  could  scarcely  be  treason  against  Eli' 
zabeth :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  wouki 
treat  her  with  such  severity  as  might  drive  her  to  de< 
spair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  some  rash  action.— 
The  earl  of  Leicester,  said  to  be  Elizabeth's  paramour, 
even  ventured  to  send  assassins,  on  purpose,  by  the  mur- 
der of  Mary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  mistress  from  hef 
fears.  But  the  new  keepers  of  the  castle,  though  re- 
ligious bigots,  were  men  of  strict  probity,  and  rejected 
with  scorn  such  an  infamous  transaction.  In  1585, 
Mary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  severe  imprisoa« 
ment.  She  had  been  removed  from  Sheffield  to  the 
castle  of  Tutbury ;  and  under  her  new  keepers  she  ex- 
perienced a  treatment  which  was  in  the  higliest  degree 
unjust,  disrespectful,  and  acrimonious.  Two  apartmeoti 
or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  were 
small  and  inconvenient,  meanly  fumi^ed,  and  so  fuJJ 
of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  protect 
her  against  tlie  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  liber- 
ty of  going  abroad  for  pleasure  or  exercise  was  denied 
to  her.  She  was  assailed  by  rheumatisms  and  other 
maladies ;  and  her  physician  would  not  undertake  to 
effect  a  cure,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  ease,  unless 
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^^^°^  the  should  be  rcmovtd  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 
■">^""' Appliciitions  for  this  purpose  were  frequently  made, 
and  uniformly  rejected,  ikre,  however,  her  own  af- 
flictions did  not  extinguish  in  her  rair.d  her  sensibility 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others ;  and  she  often  indulged 
•herself  in  the  satisfaction  of  employing  a  servant  to  go 
■through  the  village  of  Tutbury  in  search  of  objects  of 
distress,  to  whom  she  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleasure,  com- 
manded her  to  abstain  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  suspicious  fidelity,  she  desired  that  her  servant 
might,  on  these  occasions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  constable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 
Thoy  refused  to  her  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  duty 
cf  dispensing  an  alms  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  soft  consolation  of  moistening  her  eye  with  sor- 
rows not  her  own.  To  insult  her  the  more,  the  castle 
cf  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
yourg  man,  whose  crime  was  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
opposite  to  her  wiodcw,  in  crder  that  he  might  be  per- 
secuted in  her  sight  whh  the  greatest  cruelty.  Kqt- 
.wHhstar.dicg  lii;>  crits  and  re}'i>tance,  he  was  dragged 
every  morning  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  Pro- 
testant worthip;  and  aAer  enduring  several  weeks  this 
extraordinary  violence  to  his  conscience,  he  was  unmer- 
cifully strangled  without  any  form  of  law  or  justice. 
Mary  remonstrated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  against 
indignities  so  shocking  and  so  horrible ;  but  instead  of 
cbtaining  consolation  or  relief,  she  was  involved  more 
deeply  in  woe,  and  exposed  to  still  severer  Inventions  of 
malice  and  of  anger. 

In  the  midst  of  her  mbfortuncs,  Mary  had  still  sola- 
ced herself  with  hope;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
nsionsbe^son  she  naturally  cxpectcd  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
"db'V^*^  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality;  and 
„*  in  the  negociation  vthich  she  had  opened  with  him  for 

her  as«cciation  in  the  government,  he  had  been  studi- 
ous to  please  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her, 
by  a  particular  despatch,  that  he  found  the  greatest 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tenderness,  and  that  l:e  would 
accomplish  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi- 
tion f  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
association  with  him  in  the  government ;  that  it  would 
be  his  most  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com- 
mon subjects  to  that  measure;  and  that  she  might  ex- 
pect from  him,  during  his  life,  every  satisfaction  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promise  to  herself 
from  an  aflPeciionate  and  obedient  son.  But  these  fair 
blossoms  of  kindnesis  and  love  were  all  blasted  by  the 
treacherous  art^i  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  master  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  ascendant  over  James,  she  turned 
from  Mary  his  affections.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
association  in  the  government ;  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  urge  Elizabeth  on  the  sul^ct  of 
her  liberty.  The  master  of  Gray  had  convinced  him, 
that  if  '.ny  favour  were  shown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his  humiliation.  He 
assured  him,  that  if  his  mother  were  again  to  mount 
the  Scottish  throne,  lier  zeal  for  Popery  would  induce 
her  to  seek  a  husband  in  the  house  of  Aunria;  that 
she  would  dissolve  his  association  with  her  in  the  go- 
vernment, on  pretence  of  his  attachment  to  the  re- 
formed doctrines  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  lose  the 
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glory  of  bis  present  power,  bat  endanger  his  prospecta 
of  succession.  Mary  expostulated  with  hi:n  by  letter  * 
on  the  timidity  and  coldness  of  his  behaviour,  and  he 
returned  her  an  answer  full  of  disrespect,  in  which  he 
intimated  his  resolution  to  consider  her  in  no  other 
character  than  as  queen  mother.  Her  amazement,  in- 
dignation, and  grief,  were  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca- 
ste) nau  the  French  ambassador  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguish.  '*  My  son  (said  she)  U  un- 
grateful ;  and  I  desire  that  the  king  your  master  majT 
consider  him  no  longer  as  a  sovereign*  In  your  future 
despatches,  abstain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 
I  am  hia  queen  and  his  sovereign  ;  and  while  I  live 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  can  at  most  be 
only  an  usurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  lustre ;  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  Lord  Damley  op 
the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  for  I  raised  his  father  from  being 
my  subject  to  be  my  husband.  I  ask  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his ;  what  I  claim  is  ray  own;  and  if  he  persists 
in  his  course  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  bestow 
on  him  my  malediction,  and  deprive  him  not  only  of 
all  right  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deur to  which  he  might  succeed  through  me.  My- 
enemies  shall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  expect  from 
him.  For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,  in  the 
amplest  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatness.  '* 

Elizabeth  having  thus  found  means  to  sow  dissension 
between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  son,  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  beat  use  of  the  quarrel  for  her  own  advantage. 
The  popet  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
had  concluded  an  alliance,  called  the  hel^  league,  for  AlUaoce  of" 
the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion  all  over  Eu-  ^^  Popidi 
rope.    Elizabeth  was  thrown  uito  the  greatest  conster-  Mi^^£]£^. 
nation  on  this  account ;  and  the  idea  of  a  counter  asso-  gabeih. 
elation  among  the  Protestant  princes  of  Europe  imme- 
diately suggested  itself.     Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  de- 
puted to  Scotland  ;  and  so  completely  gained  on  the 
imbecility  of  James,  that  he  concluded  a  firm  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  without  making  any  stipulation  in  fa- 
vour of  his  mother.     Nav,  so  far  was  he  the  dupe  of     His 
this  ambassador  and  his  mistresSythathe  allowed  himself  Mean  aod^ 
to  be  persuaded  to  take  into  his  favour  Mr  Archibald  ^[||^^«.^'jj^ 
Douglas,  one  ofthe  murderers  of  Lord  Damley;  ^^^yoiSm^L  ' 
as  if  all  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  he  appointed  thcas*^ 
sassin  to  be  his  ambassador  to  England/ 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  in  th^  hand^ 
of  her  most  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  victim  to      849  * 
her  resentment  and  treachery  in  the  year  1587.    A  plot  Account  of* 
of  assassination  had  been  formedin  the  spring  of  the^^'"^' 
year  1586  against  the  English  queen  ;  partly  with  the,,pjr*^y  JjT 
view  ofTesGuiiig  the  Scottish. princess;  butchiefly  from  gainsn  ElU 
a  motive  to  serve  the  interests  of  tbe  Catholic  religion.' >'^l)<^>i- 
This  conspiracy,  which  originated  with  Catholic  priests  ^^  1587^. 
and  persons  of  no  distinction,  was  soon  imparled  to  Mr 
Babington,  a  person  of  great  fortune,  of  many  accom- 
plishments, and  who  had  before  that  time  discovered 
himself  to  be  the  zealoui  friend  of  Qgcen  Mary.   Tliac> 
she  had  corresponded  with  Babington  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  it  was  some  vears  previous  to  the  formation  of  tho 
plot.     A  long  silence  had  taken  place  between  them  ; 
and  MorgaOyOne  ofthe  English  fugi:iv3!»  i:i  France, and- 
a  warm  friend  of  Mary's,  in  the  month  of  May  1586, 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  the  mostprcs* 
sing  manner  recommending  a  revival  of  thit  corrcspon- 
dencj.     In  consequence  of  which,  i  i  her  answer  to^ 
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SoodMut  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  she  intbnned  him 
w  tliat  she  had  made  every  apology  in  her  power  to  Ba- 
bington,  for  not  having  written  to  him  for  so  long  a 
space  ;  that  he  had  generously  offered  himself  and  ail 
his  fortune  in  her  cause ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  Mor- 
gan's advice,  she  would  do  her  best  to  retain  hitn  in  her 
interests ;  but  she  throws  out  no  hint  of  her  knowledge 
of  tlie  intended  assassination.  On  the  very  some  day  she 
likewi:<e  wrote  to  Paget,  another  of  her  most  confiden- 
tial friends  ;  but  not  a  word  in  it  with  respect  to  Ba^ 
binglons's  scheme  of  cutting  off  the  English  queen.  To 
Morgan  and  to  Paget  she  certainly  would  have  commu- 
nicated her  mind,  more  readily  and  more  particularly 
than  to  Babington,  and  have  confulted  them  about  the 
plot,  had  she  been  accessory  to  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Mary's  friends  to  keep 
her  a  stranger  to  all  clandestine  and  hazardous  underta- 
kings in  her  favour.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  recollect,  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  expressly,  and  in  the  strongest  terms,  recom- 

•  ATurdin,  Rinded  to  have  no  intelligence  at  all  with  Ballard,  * 

527.  who  was  one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and 

who  was  the  very  person  who  communicated  it  to  Ba- 
bington. The  queen,  in  consequence  of  this,  shut  the 
door  against  all  correspondence^  if  it  should  be  offered, 

t  Ibid,  534.  with  that  person,  f  At  the  same  time,  Morgan  assign- 
*  <  ed  no  particular  reasons  for  that  advice;  so  cautious  was 
he  of  giving  the  queen  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject :  What  he  said  was  generally  and  studiously  ob^ 
Bcure :  *'  Ballard  (said  he,  only )  is  intent  on  some  mat- 
ters of  consequence,  the  issue  of  which  is  uncertain.'' 
-  He  ev^  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himself  to 
abstain  by  all  means  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  conspiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
bington  was  completely  detected  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  resi- 
dences, of  those  engaged  in  it  were  then  known :  The 
blow  might  have  been  soon  struck :  The  life  of  Eliza- 
beth was  in  imminent  danger.  The  conspirators,  how- 
ever, were  not  apprehended  ;  they  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  complete  liberty ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the 
least  suspicion  against  them ;  and  in  thb  free  and  quiet 
state,  were  they  suffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning 
of  August,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  What 
could  be  the  reasons  for  such  a  conduct  i  From  what 
causes  did  the  council  of  England  suspend  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  laws,  and  leave  their  queen's  life  still  in 
jeopardy?  Was  it  on  purpose  to  procure  more  conspi- 
rators, and  involve  others  in  the  crime  ? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  still  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  associates.    Their  destruction  was  a 


small  matter  compared  wiUi  hcr'^.  Cnuld  she  be  i 
coved  into  the  plot,  things  would  have  put  on  a  vi 
different  aspect.  Babington's  conspiracy,  which 
reality  occasioned  little  dread,  as  it  was- early  found  o 
and  well  guarded  against,  would  prove  ane  of  the  m 
grateful  incidents  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Eii; 
betb's  ministers,  too,  knew  how  much  they  had  n 
dered  themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  pr 
cess :  Should  she  come  to  mount  the  throne  of  Engia: 
their  downfal  was  inevitable ;  from  which,  it  dioi 
seem,  is  to  be  explained,  why  they  were  even  mc 
zealous  than  their  mistress  to  accomplish  her  ruin. 
Of  these,  Sir  Francb  Walsingham  secretary  of  sta 
appears  to  have  taken  on  himself  the  chief  managcmc 
in  concerting  a  plan  of  operations  against  the  queen 
Scots;  and  as  a  model,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his  e; 
that  which  was  pursued  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  ei 
of  Murray.  His  spies  having  early  got  into  the  con 
dence  of  ^e  lower  sort  of  the  conspirators,  he  now  ei 
ployed  the  very  agency  o^  the  latter  for  his  purpos( 
Learning  that  a  packet  from  France  was  intended  to  I 
conveyed  by  them  to  Queen  Mary,  and  by  the  ban 
of  one  Gilbert  Giffbrd  a  priest,  whom  he  had  secret 
gained  over  from  their  association,  he  wrote  a  letter 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  had  now  the  custody  of  tl 
Scottish  queen,  requesting  that  one  of  his  domesti 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe  for  conveying  th 
packet  to  the  captive  princess.  This  was  on  purpo 
to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forged  in  the  name 
Babington,  in  which  that  conspirator  was  made  to  ic 
part  to  the  Scottish  queen  his  scheme  of  assassinatio 
and  to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  dee 
Paulet,  however,  to  his  honour,  refused  to  comply  wii 
the  request  of  Walsingham;  on  which  Gifford  corrupU 
a  brewer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  put  his  letters  i 
Mary  in  a  hole  in  the  castle-wall.  By  the  same  coi 
veyance  it  was  thought  that  Mary  would  answer  the  k 
ters ;  but  it  appears  that  she  never  saw  them,  and  tli 
of  course  no  return  was  made,  (y)  It  was  then  coi 
trived  that  answers,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Sco 
to  Gifford,  should  be  found  in  the  hole  of  the  wai 
Walsingham,  to  whom  these  letters  were  carried,  pr 
ceeded  formally  to  decipher  them  by  the  help  of  oi 
Thomas  Philips,  a  person  tkilltd  in  these  matters;  ai 
after  exact  copies  were  taken  of  them,  it  is  said  th. 
they  were  all  artfully  sealed  and  sent  off  to  the  persoi 
to  whom  they  were  directed.  It  appears,  however,  ih 
only  the  letters  directed  to  Babington  were  sent  to  hit 
and  the  answers  which  he  made  to  the  queen's  suppose 
letters  were  carried  directly  to  Walsingham.  A  fou 
dation  for  criminating  Mar}'  being  thus  laid,  the  co 
spirators  were  quickly  discovered,  as  being  alreac 

know 


(  V  )  Dr  Robertson  of  Dalraeny,  who,  in  his  history  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  has  thrown  much  light  < 
those  dark  transactions  of  Elizabeth's  nefarious  ministers,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  answer  to  bahin 
ton's  letter  was  written  by  the  Scottish  queen's  secretaries.  Although  they  could  not  communicate  thJt  lett 
to  herself,  on  account  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  assassination,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  despatch  in  her  name,  S] 
proving  of  it ;  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  escaping  from  imprisonment,  and  of  their  mistress  being  seated  on  \\ 
throne  of  England.  This  despatch  being  conveyed  through  the  satne  chink  of  the  wall,  was  carried  by  Giffai 
to  Walsingham ;  opened ;  deciphered,  and  copied  by  him ;  and  then  sent  to  Babington.  Camden  infuro 
us,  that  Walsingham  artfully  forged  a  postscript  in  the  same  cipher  to  this  despatch  ;  in  which  Queen  Mary  wa 
made  to  request  of  Babington  to  inform  her  particularly  of  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  of  otliers  who  wcr 
friends  to  the  cause. 
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RotUnd.  knowti,  and  Buffered  tKo  deatfi  of  traitors.     The  un- 
"T^^""^  happy  princess,  eagerly  watched  by  Paulet,  and  unac- 
-  *^!       quainted  with  the  late  occurrence,  received  a  visit  from 
iinr^ed      Sir  Thoinas  Gorges.     This  envoy,  as  instructed  by  E- 
•iih  the     li2«ibeth,  surprised  her  when  she  had  mounted  her  horse 
9ns|>inic/.  to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.     His  salutation  was 
abrupt  and  unceremonious  ;  and  after  informing  her  of 
•  the  discovery  and  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Babington,  he  rudely  charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it. 
Her  astoniahment  was  great,and  she  desired  to  return  to 
her  chamber ;  but  this  favour  was  refused  to  her  ;  and 
after  being  carried  from  one  house  to  another,  in  an  an- 
xious and  perplexing  uncertainty,  she  was  committed 
to  Fotheringay  castle  in  Northamptonshire.    Naw  and 
Curl,  her  two  secretaries,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the 
latter  a  native  of  Scotland,  were  taken  into  custody. 
Paulet,  breaking  open  the  doors  of  her  private  closet, 
possessed  himself  of  her  money,  which  amounted  to  not 
more  than  7000  crowns.     Her  cabinets  were  carefully 
sealed  up ;  and  being  sent  to  London,  were  examined 
in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth.     They  contained  many 
despatches  from  persons  beyond  the  sea,  copies  of  letters 
which  had  been  dictated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of 
ciphers  and  characters.     There  were  also  discovered  in 
them  many  despatcht^s  to  her  from  English  noblenien, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  respect.     These  E- 
lizabeth  concealed ;  but  their  authors  suspecting  that 
they  were  known,  sought  to  purchase  her  forgiveness 
by  the  most  abject  protestations  of  an  attachment  to  her 
person,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  inveterate  en- 
mity to  the  queen  of  Scots.     Naw  and  Curl  declared* 
that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  handwriting. 
They  had  been  dictated  by  her  in  the  French  language 
to  Naw,  translated  into  English  by  Curl,  and  then  put 
into  cipher.    They  contained  not,  however,  any  mat- 
ters with  which  she  could  be  reproached  or  criminated. 
It  was  on  the  foundation  of  the  letters  which  GifTord 
had  communicated  to  Walsingham  that  her  guilt  was  to 
be  inferred ;  and  with  copies  of  these,  and  with  an  at- 
tested account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Babington  and  his 
associates,  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  now  despatchsdinto 
■  France  to  accuse  her  to  Henry  HI.  and  to  explain  to  him 
the  dangers  to  which  Elizabeth  was  exposed  from  the 
^^      machinations  and  practices  of  the  English  exiles. 
>elibenu      The  privy  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  on  the 
ions  on  the  most  proper  method  of  proceeding  against  Mary.     To 
»«*^.of  some  it  appeared,  that  as  she  was  only  accessory  to  the 
ca^^W  P^ot,andnotthe  designer  of  it,  the  most  eligible  severity 
^^      *  to  beexercised  against  her  was  a  closer  and  more  rigor- 
ous confinement ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  this 
opinion,  by  observing,  that  she  was  sickly,  and  could 
not  live  long.   By  others  who  were  haunted  by  the  ter- 
rors of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  she  ought  to  be  put 
instantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law.     The 
earl  of  Leicester  recommended  it  as  most  prudent  to  dis- 
patch her  secretly  by  poison.     But  this  counsel  was  re- 
jected, as  mean,  disgraceful,  and  violent.    Tlie  lawyers 
were  of  opinion,  that  she  might  he  tried  on  the  statute 
of  Edward  HL ;  by  which  it  was  enacted  to  be  treason 
to  imagine  the  destruction  of  the  sovereign,  to  make  war 
against  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere  to  his  enemies.    Eli- 
zabeth, however,  and  her  ministers  had  provided  a  more 
plausible  foundation  for  her  trial. .  This  was  a  parlia< 
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mentary  statute  approving  the  act  of  association.    As  it 
had  been  passed  while  Mary  was  in  Englaodi  it  wa«  or- 
VoL.  XVIU.  Part  n. 


gued,  that  she  was  bound  by  it  in  a  local  allegiance  to 
Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  debate  was  the  designa**  ■■'  ^  "^ 
tion  under  which  it  was  most  advisable  to  arraign  her. 
To  employ  a  foreign  name  and  title  as  directly  de- 
scriptive of  her,,  was  not  judged  to  be  consistent  with  • 
the  laAv  of  England.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
sign her  **  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  king 
of  Scotland,  and  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots^and 
dowager  of  France.  "  g^^ 

Tills  resolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap-  Commt*' 
pointed  above  forty  peers  or  privy  counsellors,  and  five**"."*"  ^ 
judges,  bestowing  on  them  in  a  body,  or  on  the  gi'eat- P^"JJ*J*  ^ 
er  part  of  them,  absolute  power  and  autliority  to  inquire  ^ 
into  the  matters  compassed  and  imagined  against  her  by 
the  Scottish  princess,  and  to  pass  sentence  according  to 
the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  act  which  had  been  passed. 
Of  these  commissioners  a  great  majority  proceeded  to  tlie 
castle  of  Fotheringay ;  and  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
ihey  deputed  to  Mary,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  a  public  notary,  to  deliver 
to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth.  In  tliis  letter  ilie  Eng- 
lish queen  gratified  her  unhappy  passions,  and,  after 
reproaching  Mary  with  her  crimes,  informed  her  that 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  take  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Scottisli  princess,  thou^gh  astonished  with 
the  project  of  being  brought  to  a  public  trial,  was  able 
to  preserve  her  dignity,  and  addressed  them  with  a  com*  ^  .^ 
posed  manner  and  air.  "  It  is  a  matter  (said  she)  alto-  she  olgecu 
gether  uncommon  and  strange,  that  Elizabetli  should tQ  their  ju. 
command  me  to  submit  to  a  trial,  as  if  I  were  her  sub- >^i^<^^*' 
ject.  I  am  an  independent  sovereign,  and  will  not  tar- 
nish by  any  meanness  my  high  birth,  tlie  princes  my  pre- 
decessors, and  my  son.  Misfortunes  and  misery  haver 
not  yet  so  involved  me  in  dejection,  as  that  I  am  to  faint 
and  sink  under  this  new  calamity  and  insult.  I  desire 
that  you  will  remember  what  I  formerly  protested  to 
Bromley,  who  is  now  lord  chancellor,  and  to  the  lord 
La  War.  To  speak  to  me  of  commissioners  is  a  vain 
mockery  of  my  rank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my  peers. 
The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me  ;  and  I  have 
no  counsellors  to  whose  wisdom  I  can  apply  for  instruc- 
tion. My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been  taken 
from  me ;  and  no  person  can  liave  the  courage  to  appear 
as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  recommended  myself^ 
and  my  condition  to  foreign  princes ;  but  I  am  clear  of 
the  guilt  of  having  conspired  the  destruction  of  £li^- 
beth,  erof  having  incited  any  person  whatever  to  destroy 
her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words  and  writings  tliat  an  * 
imputation  of  this  kind  can  be  supported ;  and  I  am 
conscious  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  tliat  these 
evidences  cannot  be  employed  against  me.  "  The  day 
aftershehadin  this  manner  refused  to  allow  the  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  commissioners,  Paulet  and  Barker  returned 
to  her,  and  informed  her  that  they  had  put  her  speech 
^  into  writing,  and  desired  to  know  if  she  would  abide  by 
'  it.  She  heard  it  read  distinctly,  acknowledged  it  to  be 
rightly  taken,  and  avowed  her  readiness  to  persist  in  the 
sentiments  she  had  delivered.  But  she  added,  there  waa 
a  circumstance  of  which  she  had  omitted  to  speak. 
"  Your  queen  (aid  she)  affects  in  her  letter  to  observe* 
that  I  am  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  beeause  I 
have  lived  under  their  protection.  Thia  aentiment  and 
mode  of  thinking  are  very  surprising  to  me.  I  came 
into  England  to  crave  her  assistance  and  aid ;  and,  ever 
since,  I  nave: been  confined  to  a  prison.  The  miseries  of 
t    5  C  ^  eaptivitf  t 
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ScoUand.  captivity  cannot  be  called  a  protection,  and  th6  treat-* 
'-'    T.-        ment  I  have  snfFered  is  a  violation  of  all  law.  '* 

This  nfflicted  but  undaunted  princess,  afler  having 
tbus  scorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  coniiiiissioners,  was  induced  at  last,  by  arguments 
imder  the  insidious  mask  of  candour  and  friendship,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which  she 
hfi<l  taken,  and  consent  to  that  mode  of  trial  which 
had  been  pro|>osed.  It  was  represented  to  her  by  Hat- 
ton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  by  rejecting  a  trial,  she 
,  injured  her  own  reputation  and  interests,  and  deprived 
herscl  f  of  the  only  opportunity  of  setting  her  innocence 
in  a  clear  tight  to  the  present  and  to  future  times.  Im- 
posed on  by  this  artifice,  she  consented  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance before  the  judges;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
she  still  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
g55  and  the  validity  of  all  their  proceedings. 
The  acca-  After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
sation  w  (^q  q^q  .  gnd  was  followed  by  Sergeant  Gaw4ry,  who 
ainlii^'^her  P'^oceeded  to  explain  the  abovestatute,  and  endeavoured 
'  to  demonstrate  that  she  had  offended  against  it.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babington's  conspiracy  ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  '*  That  Mary  knew  it, 
liad  approved  of  it,  had  promised  her  assistance,  and 
had  pointed  out  the  means  to  effect  it. "  Proofs  of  this 
chargo  were  exhibited  against  her,  and  displayed  with 
great  art  The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
^alsrngham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,  &c. 
and  her  secretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  spies  had 
afforded  all  the  necessary  intelligence  respecting  the  con- 
s|)iracy,  on  which  to  frame  a  correspondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  on  which  despatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends;  and 
stnart^s  tl>c  ciphers  were  furnished  by  her  two  secretaries.  But 
Hiuortf,  besides  these  pretended  letters,  another  species  of  evi- 
dence was  held  out  against  her.  Babington,  proud  of 
the  dispatch  sent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walsingham 
nnd  Gifford,  returned  an  answer  to  it;  and  a  reply  from 
her  by  the  same  agenc}"  was  transmitted  to  him.  De- 
luded and  in  toils*  he  communicated  these  marks  of  her 
attention  to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  most  confidential 
of  his  associates.  His  confession  and  theirs  thus  became 
of  importance.  Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confessions 
of  these  conspirators  deemed  sufficient  vouchers  of  her 
guilt.  Her  two  secretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forsaken  her,  were  engaged  to  subscribe  a  declaration, 
that  the  despatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  thera 
at  her  command,  and  according  to  her  instructions. 
Thes^  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  skill, 
and  heightened  with  all  the  imposing  colours  of  elo- 
quence, were  pressed  on  Mary.  Though  she  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of 
her  enemies,  her'  amazement  was  infinite.  She  lost 
not,  however,  her  courage ;  and  her  defence  was  alike 
85(7  expressive  of  her  penetration  and  magnanimity. 
Miry'ft  de-  '*  The  accusation  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  most 
detestable  calumny.  1  was  not  engaged  with  Babing-^ 
ton  in  his  conspiracy ;  and  1  am  altogether  innocent  of 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of 
Babington's  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in- 
deed be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine ;  but 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receivefrom  me  the  despatches  addressed  to  him 
.  in  my  name.  His  confession  and  those  of  his  associates, 
'  ^hich  have  been  urged  to  establia^vthe  authority  of  my 


fence. 
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letters  to  him,  are  imperfccl  and  vain.  If  thcsd  conspi 
rators  could  have  testified  any  circumstances  to  my  hurl 
they  would  not  so  soon  have  been  deprived  of  their  livei 
Tortures,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  impropt 
confessions  from  them ;  and  then  they  were  executec 
Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  false  criminations 
and  were  immediately  shut  for  ever,  that  the  trulh  migl] 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matte 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  my  ad 
versaries  arc  known  to  be  superior  to  scruples.  I  a'l 
informed  that  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  has  been  earncs 
to  recommend  himself  to  his  sovereign  by  practices  hot  1 
against  my  life  and  that  of  my  son  ;  and  the  fabricatior 
of  papers  by  which  to  effectuate  my  ruin,  is  a  busiiiesj 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  mosi 
clear  and  incontestable,  is  necessary  to  overthrow  m) 
integrity  ;  but  proofs,  the  most  feeble  and  suspicious 
are  held  out  against  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exiiibitcd 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  superscription,  am 
I  will  instantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  against  m< 
is  sufficiently  supported.  The  declaration  of  my  score 
taries  is  the  effect  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  Tlicy  ar( 
strangers ;  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  was  an  easy  a 
chievement  to  a  queen  whose  power  is  absolute,  whosi 
riches  areimmense,and  whose  ministers  are  profound  am 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treacher}*,  I  have  often  liad  oc 
crsion  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  Naw ;  and  Curl,  whoi»( 
capacity  is  more  limited,  was  always  most  obsequious 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  m} 
name  without*  my  knowledge  or  participation ;  and  ii 
is  not  fit  that  I  should  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconsi 
derate  boldness.  They  may  have  put  many  things  intc 
despatches  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth;  and  the) 
may  even  have  subscribed  their  declaration  to  my  pre- 
judice, under  tlic  prepossession  that  the  guilt  whidj 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.  I  have  never  dictated  any  letter  to  them  which 
can  be  made  to  correspond  with  their  testimony.  And 
what,  let  me  ask,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  safety  of  princes,  if  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  secretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  acting  in  hostility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  solemnly  swore  to  observe  to 
me,  they  have  utterly  incapacitated  themselves  froaa 
obtaining  any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  d 
fidelity  is  an  open  perjury ;  and  of  such  men  the  pro- 
testations are  nothing.  But,  if  they  are  yet  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  The  matters  they  djclarc 
are  so  important  as  to  require  that  they  should  be  ex- 
amined in  my  presence.  It  argues  not  the  fairness  oi 
the  proceedings  against  roe,  that  tliis  formality  is  ne- 
glected. I  am  also  without  the  assistance  of  an  advo- 
cate ;  nnd,  that  I  might  be  defenceless  and  weak  in  the 
greatest  degree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  aud 
commentaries.  As  to  the  copies  of  the.  despatches  whidi 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  my  direction  to  Men- 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Charles  Paget,  the  arclibishop  oi 
Glapgow^  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  they  are  most  uj]« 
profitable  forgeries.  For  they  tend  only  to  show  that 
I  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.  Now,  if  I  should  allow  that  these  despatchei 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  frdm  them  tiiat 
I  had  conspired  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
confess,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  strong  impulses  of 
nature ;  and  that^  like  a  bumaa  creatttre  encompassed 
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wUh  dangers*  and  inwlted  wiih  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
^  mysetf  to  recover  my  greatness  and  my  liberty.  The 
efforts  I  have  made  can  excite  no  blushes  in  me ;  for 
tlie  voice  of  mankind  must  applaud  them.  Religion,  in 
her  sternest  moments  of  severity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach ;  and  to  consider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
despise  the  sanctimonious  reverence  of  humanity,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  suspicious  wretchedness  of  despotism.  I 
have  sought  by  every  art' of  concession  and  friendsliip 
to  engage  my  sister  to  put  a  period  to  my  sulFerings. 
Invited  by  her  smiles,  I  ventured  into  her  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth  ;  and,  under  her  an- 
ger and  the  miseries  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  into 
age.  During  a  calamitous  confinement  of  20  years, 
my  youth,  my  healtli,  my  happiness,  are  for  ever  gone. 
To  her  tenderness  and  generosity  I  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  justice:  and,  oppressed  and  agonizing 
with  unmerited  afflictions  and  hardsfhips,  I  scrupled  not 
to  beseech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.  Nor  will  1  deny,  that  1  have  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  perse- 
cuted Catholics  of  England.  My  entreaties  in  their  be- 
half hare  been  even  oifered  witli  earnestness  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself.  But  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
tlie  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  stain 
myself  with  the  crimes  that  are  objected  to  me.  I  would 
disdain  to  purchase  a  crown  by  the  assassination  of  the 
meanest  of  the  human  race.  To  accuse  me  of  scheming 
the  death  of  the  queen,  my  sister,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  I  abhor  most.  It  is  my  nature  to  em- 
ploy tlie  devotions  of  Estlier,  and  not  the  sword  of  Ju- 
dith. Elizabetli  herself  will  attest,  that  I  have  often 
admonished  her  not  to  draw  upon  her  head  the  resent- 
ment of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.  My  innocence  cannot  sincerely  be  doubted ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  could 
not  possibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
soul,  in  order  to  compass  a  transgression  so  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.  But  amidst  the  inclement  and  un- 
principled pretences  which  my  adversaries  are  pleased  to 
invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  caUmiities  and  anguish,  I 
can  trace  and  discover  with  ease  the  real  causes  of  their 
'hostility  and  provocation.  My  crimes  are,  my  birth, 
the  injuries  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  proud  of  the  first ;  I  can  forgive  the  se- 
cond ;  and  the  third  is  a  source  io  me  of  such  comfort 
and  hope,  that  for  its  glory  I  will  be  contented  that  my 
blood  shall  flow  upon  the  scafibld. " 

To  the  defence  of  Mary,  no  returns  were  made  be- 
side unsupported  affirmation  of  tlie  truth  of  tlie  evi- 
dence proiduced  to  her  prejudice.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial,  however,  tliere  occurred  some  incidents  which  de- 
serve to  be  related.  My  lord  Burleigh,  who  was  wil- 
ling to  discompose  her,  charged  her  with  the  fixed  re- 
solution of  conveying  her  claims  and  titles  to  England 
to  the  king  of  S()aii).  But  though,  in  a  discontented 
humour  with  her  t^ou,  she  had  threatened  to  disinherit 
him,  and  had  even  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  her 
select  friends,  it  appears  that  this  project  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  only  a  transient  efiect  of  resentment  and  pas- 
sion. She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spanish  king 
professed  to  have  pretensioi>8  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land,  and  that  a  book  in  justification  of  them  had  been 
coiuomnicated  to  her.   She  declared,  ho^vever,  tliat  she 


had  incurred  the  displeaaui^  of  many  1>y  disapprovfaig  SeocianA 
of  thia book  ;  and  that  no  conveyance  of  her  titles  to.^-    v     ■■' 
t(ie  Spanish  king  had  been  ever  executed* 

The  trial  ccmtinucd  during  two  days ;  but  the  com- 
missioners avoided  delivering  their  opinions.    My  lord 
Burleigh,  in  whose  management  Elizabeth  chiefly  con- 
fided, and  whom  the  Scottish  queen  discomposed  in  no 
common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour,  being  eag^r 
to  conclude  the  business,  demanded  to  know  if  she  had 
any  thing  to  add  to  what  she  had  urged  in  her  defence*      g^y 
She  informed  him,  that  she  would  be  infinitely  pleased  She  desira« 
and  gratified,  if  it  should  be  permitted  to  her  tq  be  to  be  hesni 
heard  in  her  justification  before  a  full  meeting  of  parlia-  ^^^  *^« 
ment,  or  before  the  queen  and  her  privy- council.    This SJbefoJ^"** 
intimation  was  unexpected  ;  and  the  request  implied  in th«' queen, 
it  was  rejected.    The  court,  in  consequence  of  previous 
instructions  from  Elizabeth,  adjourned  to  a  farther  day, 
and  ap(>ointed  that  the  place  of  its  convention  should  be      ' 
the  star-chamber  at  West  minster.  It  accordingly  assem^ 
bled  there ;  and  Naw  and  Curl,  who  had  not  been  pro- 
duced at  Fothermgay^castle,  were  now  called  before  the 
commissioners.     An  oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put 
to  them ;  and  they  definitely  affirmed  and  protested  that 
tlie  declaration  they  subscribed  was  in  every  respect  just 
and  faithful.     Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pro-      ggs 
nounce  sen tcnce  against  Mary.  The  commissioners  una-  Judgment 
nimously  concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdict  or^i^'"  *^ 
judgment,  that  she  "  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of  ^*"'*  ^' 
Babington ;  and  that  she  had  compassed  and  imi^ined 
matters  within  the  reahn  of  England  tending  to  the: 
hurt,  death,  and  destruction,  of  tlie  rojral  person  of  Eli- 
zabetli, in  opposition  to  the  statute  framed  for  her  pro«- 
tection. "     On  the  same  day  in  which  this  extraordi- 
nary sentence  was  given,  the  commissioners  and  the 
judges  of  £ngland  issued  a  declaration,  which  import- 
ed, that  it  was  not  to  derogate  in  any  degree  from  the 
titles  and  honour  of  the  king  of  Scots.  ^^^ 

The  sentence  against  Mary  was  very  soon  ratifted  by  The  iieo- 
the  English  parliament.     King  James  was  struck  with  tcnce  rati- 
horror  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  mother ;  but  ^  p^u  ^*' 
that  spiritless  prince  could  show  his  resentment  no  far-  .KirUamenu 
ther  tlian  by  unavailing  embassies  and  remonstrances.  An.  15S6. 
France  interposed  in  tlie  same  ineffectual  manner ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  December  1586,  EUzabeth  caused  the 
sentence  of  the  commissioners  against  her  to  be  pro- 
claimed.   After  this  she  was  made  acquainted  with  her 
fate,lGmd  received  the  news  with  the  greatest  composuret 
and  even  apparent  satisfaction.  Her  keepers  now  refus- 
ed to  treat  her  with  any  reverence  or  respect*     They 
entered  her  apartment  with  their  heads  covered,  and. 
made  no  obeisance  to  her.  They  took  down  her  canopy 
of  state,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the  badges  of  royalty* 
By  these  insulting  mortifications  they  meant  to  inforan 
her,  that  she  had  sunk  from  the  dignity  of  a  princess  to 
the  abject  state  of  a  criminal.  She  smiled,  and  said,  ''la 
despite  of  your  sovereign  and  her  subservient  judges,  I 
will  live  and  die  a  queen.     My  royal  character  is  inde-  t 

hble ;  and  I  will  surrender  it  with  my  S|iirit  to  Al- 
mighty God,  from  whom  I  received  it,  and  to  whom  ray 
honour  and  my  innocence  are  fully  known  ."In  this  me- 
lancholy situation  Mary  addressed  a  magnanimous  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  in  which,  without  making  the  least  soli- 
citation for  her  life,  she  only  requested  tliat  her  body 
might  be  carried- to  France ;  that  she  might  be  publicly 
executed ;  that  her  servants  might  be  pennitte4.to  dew 
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Scotland.  p«rt  oat  of  Eagland  unnaleslftd,  and  eojoy  the  lega^ 
*— -V— ^cie»  which  she  bequeathed  them. "     Bnt  to  this  letter 

860  no  answer  was  given. 
Imbecility  ,  In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  neither  address 
^ames»  HOT  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  his  mo^ 
iremeVnso-*^^*  announced  her  situation  to  his  bigotted  tubjeclSy 
lence  and  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  said  for  her  in  all  the  churcb- 
bigotry  of  es.  The  form  oif  the  petition  he  prescribed  was  fnuaed 
hi»  clergy.  ^[^  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
nO  objection  to  it.  He  enjoined  tliem  to  pray,  '^  that 
it  might  please  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  ligbt 
of  his  truth,  and  protect  her  from  the  danger  which  was 
hanging  over  her. "  His  ovim  chaplains,  and  Mr  David 
Lindsay  minister  of  Leith,  observed  his  command.  But 
all  the  other  clergy  refused  to  prostitute  their  pulpits  by 
preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a  Papist. 
James,  shocked  with  their  spirit  of  intolerance  and  sedi- 
tion, appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers  to  be  said  for 
Mary,  and  issued  a  stricter  injunction  to  the  clergy  to 
obey  him ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  himself  from  any 
insult,  he  commanded  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's  to 
preach  before  him.  Tho  ecclesiiistics,  disgusted  with 
his  injunction,  persuaded  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  proba* 
tftoner  in  divini^,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  designed  for 
the  ardibishop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
testified  liis  surprise ;  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would 
obey  his  injunction,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate. 
Cowper  replied,  '*  that  he  would  do  as  the  spirit  of 
God  would  direct  him. "  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to. 
compel  liim  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex* 
claimed,  that  this  violence  **  would  witness  against  the 
kingv  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ; "  and  denounced  a' 
ouree  against  the  spectators  for  not  exerting  themselves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbishop  now  ascending?  the  pul- 
pit, performed  witli  propriety  the  function  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In 
thcaftemoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy- coun- 
cil ;  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual 
und  Mr  William  Watson,  two  ministers  remarkable  for 
their  zeal.  As  a  punishment  for  his  audacious  petu- 
lance, he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Blackness ; 
a»d  his  attendants  having  distinguished  themselves  by 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  were  prohibited  from 
preaching  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
^Uxabeth  Eh'zabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  the  torment  and 
feels  fome  disquiet  of  unhappy  and  miserable  passions.  At  times 
remorse;  i^he  courted  the  sadness  of  solitude,  and  refused  to  be 
consoled  or  to  speak.  In  other  seasons  her  sighs  were 
frequent,  and  she  broke  out  into  loud  and  wild  excla- 
mations expressive  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Her  sub- 
jects waited  the  determination  of  her  will  under  a  dis- 
tractingagitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  ministers,  who 
knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were 
industrious  in  inventing  t^rifying  intelligence,  and  in 
jSiu&rt,  circulating  it  through  tlie  kingdom.  There  were  ru- 
mours that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Milford- 
haven  ;  that  a  formidable  army  of  Scottish  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital ;  that  the  duke  of  Guise 
had  disembarked  many  troops  of  veteran  soldiers  in  Sus- 
sex ;  that  Mary  had  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  was  col- 
lecting the  English  Catholics ;  that  the  northern  coun- 
ties had  thrown  aside  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  reduce  J(^b- 


don  to  ashes.  An  aeCoal  eoncpnttey  was  evefi  maiicioii*.  BtxOaA 
ly  diarged  upon  L* Aubespirie  the  IrVench  resident  and  *-  v  "^ 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  disgrace. 
From  the  panic  terrors  which  theministers  of  Elii^d>eth 
wese  so  studious  to  ex^te,  they  scrupled  not  loudly  and 
invariably  to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  tranquiUity  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  re-established  only  by  the  speedy 
execution  of  the  Scottish  queen.  863 

While  the  nation  w^  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the<Mit  dgM 
destruction  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  Secretary  Da-  Jf*  **^* 
vidson  to  Wng  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.     Hav-  j^*^ ' 
ing  perused  it  with  deliberation,  Fhe  observed  that  it 
wascxtended  u»  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authority 
of  her  subscription.     She  was  in  a  humour  somewhat 
gay,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  sorry  for  what 
she  had  done.     He  rcpliedt  that  it  was  afflicting  to  him 
to  think  of  the  state  of  public  affiurs ;  but  that  he 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottish  prin- 
cess.    She  enjoined  him  to  be  secret,  and  desired,  that 
before  he  should  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he  should  carry  it  to  Walsingham.     ^'  I  fear  much 
(said  she,  in  a.  merry  tone),  &at  the  grief  of  it  will 
kill  him. " 

This  levity  was  momentary ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
succeeded  it.     Though  she  earnestly  desired  the  death 
of  Mary,  she  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 
She  was  solicitous  to  accomplish  this  base  transaction  by 
some  method  which  would  conceal  her  consent  to  it.     ^^ 
After  intimating  to  Mr  Davidson  an  anxious  wish  that  wishes  is 
its  blame  should  be  removed  ft-om  her,  she  counselled bavelwr 
him  to  join  with  Walsingham  in  addressing  a  letter  toP"^"?*^ 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Dory,  recommending  ""^'^^ 
it  to  them  to  manifest  their  love  to  her  by  shedding  pri- 
vately the  blood  of  her  adversary.    The  unlawfulness  of 
this  deed  affected  Davidson,  and  he  objected  to  it.    She 
repeated  resolutely  her  injunctions,  and  he  departed  ta 
execute  them.     A  letter  under  his  name  and  that. of 
Walsingham  was  despatched  to  Mary's  keepers,  com* 
muni  eating  to  them  her  purpo^.     Corrupted  by  her 
passions,^nd  lost  to  the  sensibilities  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
had  now  reached  the  last  extremity  of  human  wicked- 
ness.   Though  a  sovereign  princess,  and  entrusted  with 
the  cares  of  a  great  nation,  she  blushed  not  to  give  it  in 
charge  to  her  ministers  to  enjoin  a  murder ;  and  this 
murder  was  connected  with  every  circumstance  that 
could  make  it  most  frightful  and 'horrid.     The  victim 
for  whose  blood  she  thirsted  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
relation,  who  was  splendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi- 
lities, magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  smiling  with 
innocence.     Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,^jjj^^ 
though  the  slaves  of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  eleva^kceiiersTfe' 
tion  of  niind  which  reflected  the  greatest  disgrace  on  the  fuse. 
sovereign.     They  considered  themselves  as  grossly  in- 
sulted by  the  purpose  proposed  to  them ;  and  in  theretum 
they  made  to  Walsingham,  they  assured  him,  that  the 
queen  might  command  their  lives  and  their  property, 
but  that  they  would  never  consent  to  part  with  their  ho- 
nour, and  stain  themselves  and  their  posterity  with  the 
guilt  of  an  assassination;    When  Davidson  carried  their 
despatch  to  her,  she  broke  out  into  anger.    Their  scru- 
pulous delicacy,  she  said,  was  a  dainty  infringement  of 
their  oath  of  association ;  and  they  were  nice,  precise 
and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great  promises  in 
words,  and  achieve  nothing.     She  told  him,  that  the 
business  could  be  performed  without  them ;  andrecom- 
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*••■"*•  ittended  one  WinjrfieM  to  hSr  noriee,  who  woirid  not  he- 
'  ^  "  '  sfute  to  strike  the  blow.  The  astonished  secretarj  ex- 
daimed  with  warmth  against  a  niode  of  proceeding  so 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable*  He  protested,  that  if 
ahe  should  talee  upon  herself  the  blame  of  this  deed,  it 
would  pollute  her  with  the  blackest  dishonour ;  and 
that,  if  she  should  disavow  it,  she  would  overthrow  for 
ever  the  reputation,  the  estates,  and  the  children,  of  the 
persons  who  should  assist  in  it.  She  heard  him  with 
^g  pain,  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation, 
e  wmr-  The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
it  pastes  Walsinghafn,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
great  ||,g  great  pcai  to  it.  This  formality  was  hardly  con- 
eluded,  when  a  message  from  Elizabeth  prohibited  Da- 
vidson from  waiting  upon  the  chancellor  till  he  should 
receive  farther  instructions*.  Within  an  hour  after,  he 
received  a  second  message  to  the  same  purpose.  He 
hastened  to  eourt ;  and  Elizabeth  asked  eagerly,  if 
he  had  seen  the  chancellor.  He  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative;  and  she  exclaimed  with  bitterness  against 
his  haste.  He  said,  that  he  had  acted  exactly  as  she 
had  directed  him.  She  continued  to  express  warmly 
her  displeasure ;  but  gave  no  command  to  stop  the  ope- 
ration of  the  warrant.  In  a  state  of  uneasiness  and 
apprehension,  he  communicated  her  behaviour  to  the 
chancellor  and  the  privy*council.  These  courtiers, 
however,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
their  mistress,  and  who  knew  how  to  flatter  her,  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  They  perceived,  or  were  secretly 
informed,  that  she  desired  to  have  a  pretence  upon 
which  to  complain  of  the  secretary,  and  to  deny  that  he 
had  obeyed  her  instructions.  They  observed  to  him, 
that  by  subscribing  the  warrant,  she  had  performed 
whatever  the  law  required  of  her  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  delay  the  execution  any  longer.  While  they 
were  anxious  to  please  Elizabeth,  they  were  conscious 
of  their  own  cruelty  to  Mary,  and  did  not  imagine 
they  could  be  in  perfect  security  while  she  lived.  They 
despatched  the  warrant  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
9^6  Kent,  with  instructions  to  them  to  fulfil  its  purpose, 
iry  if  When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo- 

h*h!I***^  theringay  castle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  sick,  and 
^  '  reposing  on  her  bed.  They  insisted,  notwithstanding, 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  Being  informed  by  her  ser- 
vants that  the  message  they  brought  was  important  and 
pressing,  she  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  werecon- 
ducted  into  her  presence  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury  ;  and  with  little  formality  they  told  her, 
that  Elizabeth  had  consented  to  her  death,  and  that  she 
was  to  suffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  Then 
Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy*council,  who  ac- 
companied them,  read  over  the  warrant,  which  she 
beard  with  pious  composure  and  unshaken  fortitude. 
They  then  affected  to  justify  their  mistress  by  entering 
into  detaib  concerning  the  conspiracy  of  Babington. 
She  put  her  hand  on  the  Scripturesy  which  lay  on  a  ta- 
ble near  her,  and  swore  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
ahe  never  devised,  consented  to,  or  pursued  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  any  shape  whatever.  The  earl  of  Kent, 
unwisely  zealous  for  the  Protestant  religion,  excepted 
a^;ainst  her  oath  as  being  made  on  a  Popish  bible. 
She  replied  to  him  mildly,  "  It  is  for  this  very  reason, 
my  lord,  to  be  relied  on  with  the  greater  security  ;  for 
I  esteem  the  Popish  version  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
tbe  most  authentic^'    Indulging  hia  puritanical  fer- 


vour, he  declaimed  agaia^t  Popery,  counselled  her  to  re-  Scotland. 
nounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  attentionDr  ^"  v  "^ 
Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard  him  with 
some  impatience ;  and  discovered  no  anxiety  to  be  con- 
verted by  this  ecclesiastic,  whom  he  represented  as  a 
most  learned  divine.  Risinginto  passion,  he  exclaimed, 
that  "  her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  religion,  and 
that  her  death  irould  be  its  life. ''  After  informing  him 
chat  she  was  unalterably  fixed  in  her  religious  senti- 
ments, she  desired  that  her  confessor  might  liave  the  li- 
berty to  repair  to  her.  The  two  earls  concurred  in  ob- 
serving, that  their  consciences  did  not  allow  them  to 
grant  this  reqoesL  She  intimated  to  them  the  favours 
for  which  she  had  applied  by  ber  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  if  her  sister  bad  attended 
to  them.  They  answered,  that  these  were  points  on 
which  they  had  received  no  instructions.  She  mad# 
inquiries  concerning  her  secretaries  Naw  and  Curl ;  and 
asked,  whether  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in  the  wick- 
edest times  of  the  most  unprincipled  nation,  that  the 
servants  of  a  sovereign  princess  had  been  suborned  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  her.  Tliey  looked  to  one 
another,  and  were  silent.  Bourgoin  her  physician,  who 
with  her  other  domestics  was  present  at  this  interview, 
seeing  the  two  earl  3  ready  to  depart,  besought  iheta 
with  an  emphatic  earnestness  to  reflect  on  the  short  and 
inadequate  portion  of  time  that  they  had  allotted  to  his 
mistress  to  prepare  herself  for  death.  He  in<tisted,  that 
a  respect  for  her  high  rank,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
importance  of  her  concerns,  required  at  least  a  period 
of  some  days.  They  pretended,  however,  not  to  un- 
derstand the  propriety  of  hisi  petition,  and  refused  it.        g^ 

On  the  departure  of  the  two  earl.6,her  domestics  gave  She  pre- 
a  full  vent  to  their  afflictions;  and  while  she  experien  P^^^  ^ 
ced  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  their  tears,  lamentatioiis,^****' 
and  k indness,  she  endeavoured  to  console  them.  Theif 
grief,  she  said,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and  could 
better  neither  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her  caused' 
had  every  thing  aboijl  it  that  was  most  honourable;  and' 
the  miseries  fron^  which  she  was  to  be  relieved  were  the 
most  hopeless  and  the  most  afflicting.  Instead  of  dejec-' 
tion  and  sadness,  she  therefore  enjoined  them  to  be  con* 
tented  and  happy.  That  she  might  have  the  more  lei-' 
sure  to  settle  her  affairs,  she  supped  early,  and,  accord- 
ing to  her  usual  custom,  she  ate  little.  While  at  table, 
she  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  physician,  that  the  force 
of  truth  was  insurmountable ;  for  that  the  earl  of  Kent, 
notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  her  having  conspired 
against  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  informed  her,  that  her 
death  would  be  the  security  of  their  religion.  When 
sapper  was  over,  she  ordered  all  her  servants  to  appear 
before  her,  and  treated  them  with  the  kindness  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  her  life:  Having  settled  these 
attentions,  she  entered  her  bedchamber  with  her  wo- 
men ;  and,  according  to  her  uniform  practice,  employ- 
ed herself  in  religious  duties,  and  in  reading  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  At  her  accustomed  time  she  went  Shmr^ . 
to  sleep  ;  and  after  enjoying  some  hours  of  sound  rest, 
she  awaked.  She  then  indulged  in  pious  meditation, 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  by  the  means  of  a  con- 
secrated host,  which  a  melancholy  presentiment  of  her 
calamities  had  induced  her  to  obtain  from  Pius  V. 

At  the  break  of  day  she  arrayed  herself  in  rich,  but 
becoming  apparel ;  and  calling  together  her  servants, 
she  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  ana  i^logizcKl  for  thei 
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Scotland,  smallness  of  her  legacies  from  ber  inability  to  be  more 
'^'  generous.  Following  the  arrangement  she  had  |)revi- 
^^ou^ly  made,  she  then  dealt  out  to  them  \nr  g.iods,  ward- 
,.  robe,  and  jewels.  To  Bourgoin  her  physician  she  com- 
n:itted  the  care  of  her  will,  \i  ith  a  charge  that  bu  would 
deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guiso. 
^he  also  entrusted  him  wiih  tokens  of  her  affection  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-  mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Bidding  now  aii  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  she  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
she  was  se^n  sometimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  some- 
times t-tanding  motionless  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  directed  to  the  heavens.  In  these  tender  aud 
agitated  moments,  she  was  dwelling  on  the  memory  of 
ber  sufferings  and  her  virtues,  reposing  her  weaknesses 
in  the  bo&^om  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  solacing  her 
spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections  and  bis 
mercy.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Thomas  An- 
drews, the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  announced  to 
ber,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  silk  ^  her  petti- 
coat  was  bordered  with  crimson  velvet ;  a. veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edged  with  bone-lace,  was  fxist- 
ened  to  her  caul,  and  bung  down  to  the  ground  :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  poman- 
der chi^n  ;  ber  beads  were  6xed  to  her  girdle  ;  and  the 
bore  fn  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amid^t  (he 
screams  and  lamentations  of  her  women  i>he  descended 
the  stairs;  and  in  the  porch  slie  was  received  by  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  mith  their  attendants. — 
Jiere,  too,  she  met  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  the  master  of 
her  household,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  presence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  s^d  des- 
tiny, and  the  sorrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

AAer  she  had  spoken  to  Melvil,  she  besought  the 
two  earls  that  her  servants  might  be  treated  with  ci- 
vility ;  that  they  might  enjoy  the  presents  she  had  be- 
stowed on  them  ;  and  that  they  might  receive  a  safe- 
conduct  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
These  slight  favours  were  reridily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  scaffold,  in  order  that  they  miglit  be  witnesses  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  request  the  earl  of 
Kent  discovered  a  strong  reluctance.  He  said  that  they 
would  behave  w  ith  an  intemperate  passion  $  and  that 
t)icy  would  practise  superstitious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  she 
was  sure  that  none  of  their  actions  would  be  blameable; 
and  that  is  was  but  decent  that  some  of  her  women 
sliould  be  about  her.  The  earl  still  hesitating,  she  was 
affected  with  the  insolent  and  stupid  indignity  of  his 
malice,  and  exclaimed,  <*  I  am  cousin  to  your  mistress, 
4nd  descended  from  Henry  VH.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland. "  The 
yearl  of  Shrewsbury  interposing,  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  select  two  of  her  women,  who  might  assist  her 
in  her  last  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  men-servants, 
lyho  might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  she  was  to  suffer,  and 
advanced  i^ith  an  air  of  grace  and  majesty  to  tlie  scaf- 
fold, which  was  built  at  its  farthest  extremity.  The 
spectators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  car- 
flagCi  ber  beauty,  of  which  the  lusUe  was  yet  daz- 
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zling,  and  her  matchless  inis>Portanc«»  aCected  An 
They  gave  wa^  to  contending  emotions  of  awe, 
miration,  and  pity.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  wit 
firm  ^tep  and  a  i>ei ene  aspect,  and  turned  her  eye  to 
block,  the  axe»  and  the  executioners.  The  special 
were  di^i^oived  in  tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  ber 
which  hhe  ^eated  her^elf.  Silence  was  commandi 
and  Beale  read  aloud  the  warrant  for  her  death.  £ 
beard  it  attentively,  yet  with  a  manner  from  whicli 
might  be  gathi  red  that  her  thoughts  were  employed 
a  subject  more  important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Pet 
borough  taking  his  station  opposite  to  her  without  I 
rails  of  the  scaffold,  began  a  discourse  on  her  lilt',  p:i 
present,  and  to  come.  He  affected  to  enumerate  1 
trespasses  against  Elizabeth,  and  to  describe  the  Ic 
and  tenderness  which  that  princess  had  shown  to  h 
He  counselled  her  to  repent  of  her  crimes ;  and  «h 
be  inveighed  against  her  attachment  to  Poprry, 
threatened  her  with  everlasting  fire  if  she  shouUl  del 
to  renounce  its  errors.  His  behaviour  was  ii:dcc( 
and  coarse  in  the  highest  degree ;  ci  d  whiic  he  wii 
to  insult  her,l!e  insulted  still  more  tlie  rci!|*ion  which 
professed, and  the  sovereign  whom  he  flattered.  Tivj 
she  interrupted  him  with  great  gentlt nt  sf .  l>in  lie  }•< 
tinaciously  continued  his  exhortations.  Uai^irg  I: 
voice,  she  comnarded  him  with  a  resolute  tune  to  vii 
hold  his  indignities  and  nienaces,and  not  to  trouble  b 
any  more  abcut  her  iaiih.  **  I  was  born  (said  slie) 
the  Catholic  religion ;  1  have  experienced  its  comfoi 
during  my  life,  in  the  trying  seasons  of  sickness,  c^l 
niity,  and  sorrow ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  die  in  it. "  1 1 
two  earls,  ashamed  of  the  savage  obstinacy  of  bis  d 
portment,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  b'u  speechc 
and  to  content  himself  with  praying  for  her  conversio 
He  entered  on  a  long  prayer ;  and  Mary  failing  on  b 
knees,  and  disregarding  him  altogether*  enaployed  he 
self  in  devotions  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin. 

Af\er  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  w 
men  assisted  her  to  disrobe ;  and  the  executioners  o 
fering  their  aid,  (he  repressed  their  forwardness  by  (^ 
serving,  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  be  attended  I 
such  servants,  nor  to  be  undressed  before  so  large  i 
assembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  aside,  si 
drew  on  her  arms  a  pair  of  silk  gloves.  Her  wodu 
and  men  servants  burst  out  into  loud  lamentations.  SI 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonish  them  to  t 
silent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  smi 
that  seemed  to  console,  but  that  plunged  them  iai 
deeper  woe.  She  kneeled  resolutely  before  tlie  blod 
and  said,  *'  In  thee,  O  Lord !  do  I  trust,  let  me  nevi 
be  confounded. "  She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  line 
handkerchief  in  which  the  eucbarist  had  been  in«:loscc 
and  stretching  forth  her  body  with  great  tranquillii; 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  stroke,  she  called  ou 
•*  Into  thy  hands,  O  God !  I  commit  my  spirit  "  Th 
executioner,  from  d^ign,  from  unskil fulness,  or  froi 
inquietude,  struck  three  blows  before  he  separated  be 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  wit 
wounds,  and  streaming  with  blood  ;  and  her  luiir  beinj 
discomposed,  was  discovered  to  be  already  gray  vitJ 
afflictions  and  anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  cried  out,  *'  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabedi 
perish.  '*  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice, 
answered,  **  Amen.  "  All  the  other  spectators  vere 
melted  intc  the  tendercst  sympathy  and  sorrow. 
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rotUnd,  Her  women  liasf  CTied  to  protect  her  dead  body  fi  orxi 
■"  i  '"^tlie  curicttily  of  the  spectators ;  and  solaced  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourning  over  it  iindisiurbed 
when  they  FhouJd  retire,  and  of  layinj*  it  out  in  its  fune- 
ral garb.  But  the  two  earls  prohibited  them  from  dis- 
charging these  melancholy  yet  pleasing  offices  to  their 
departed  mistress,  and  drove  ihcm  from  the  hall  with 
indignity.  Bourgoin  her  ph3-sician  applied  to  ihcm 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with 
him  to  France.  But  they  refused  his  in»rcafy  with 
disdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  louclied  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into 
an  adjoining  apartment ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from 
«n  old  billiard  table,  covered  that  form,  once  so  beauti* 
fuh  The  block,  the  cushion,  the  scaffold,  and  the  gar- 
tnents  which  were  stained  with  her  blood,  were  con- 
sumed with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal 
splendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  she 
lived,  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen 
9^9       vrhen  she  was  dead. 

famous  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government 
^jm^!a-  of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  son.  Eliznbeth, 
"  *betl  «PP''^*^^C"^^ve  of  his  resentment  for  her  treatment  of  his 
a  iodif-  niolher,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  she  disclaimed  all 
•ence  iu  knowledge  of  the  fact.  James  had  received  intclligenee 
«n«s.  of  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was 
sent  by  one  Cary.  The  messenger  was  stepped  at  Ber- 
wick by  an  order  from  the  king,  telh'ng  him,  that,  if 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  should  proceed  at  his  pe- 
ril. James  shut  himself  up  in  Dnlkeith  castle,  in  order 
toindulgehin:6elf  in  grief;  but  the  natural  levity  and 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  liim  from  acting  in 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Instead  of  resolutely  adhe- 
ring to  his  first  determination  of  not  allowing  Cary  to 
set  foot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  gave  his  consent 
that  he  should  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain 
members  of  his  privy-council,  who  took  a  journey  to 
the  borders  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con- 
ference, Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  iamity  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  should  be  inviolably  observed. 
He  said  that  his  mistress  was  grieved  at  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  had  happened  without  her  consent ;  and, 
in  Elizabeth's  name,  offiered  any  satisfaction  that  James 
could  demand.  The  Scots  commissioners  treated  Gary's 
speech  and  proposal  with  becoming  disdain.  They  ob- 
served, that  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  know 
whether  James  was  disposed  to  sell  his  mother's  blood ; 
adding,  that  the  Scottish  nobility  and  people  were  de- 
termined to  revenge  it,  and  to  interest  in  their  quarrel 
the  Other  princes  of  Europe.  On  this  Cary  delivered 
to  thenci  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  de- 
claration of  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther. 

This  reception  of  her  ambassador  threw  Elizabeth  in- 
to the  utoiost  consternation.  She  was  apprehensive  that 
James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire- 
ly overwhelm  her ;  and  had  the  resentment  or  the  spirit 
of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  i»  pro- 
bable chat  the  haughty  English  princess  would  have  been 
made  severely  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty,  ft 
-does  not^  however,  appear,  thiit  James  had  any  seriout 


intention  of  calling  iSllzabcth  to  an  accour;  for  the  C»^o«lanJ- 
mnrdor  of  his  mother;  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural  ^— v— *^ 
imbecility  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  own  necessity  for  money  had  swallow- 
ed up  every  other  consideration.  By  the  league  former- 
ly concluded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreet.:  that 
Elizabeth  should  pay  an  annunl  pension  to  the  king  of 
Scotland.  James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own 
revenue  answer  his  purposes,  nor  aildrefs  to  get  it  in- 
creased. He  was  therefore  always  in  want ;  and  as 
Elizabeth  had  plenty  to  spare,  her  friend^jhip  became 
n  valuable  acquisition.  To  this  consideration,  joined 
to  his  view  of  ascending  the  English  throne,  must 
chiefly  be  ascribed  the  little  resentment  shown  by  hire 
to  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  37Q 

Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  dissimula-  Sccreurf 
tion  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-  ^^^7*^^ 
secuted  and  lined  Secretary  Davidson  and  Lord  Bur-  ^urleSir 
leigh  for  the  active  part  they  had  taken,  in  Mary*8puiu4i«<t 
death.  Their  punishment  was  indeed  much  less  than 
they  deserved,  but  they  certninly  did  not  merit  such 
treatment  at  her  hands.  Walsingham,  though  equally 
guilty,  yet  es  'aped  by  pretending  indisposition,  or  per- 
liaps  epcapei!  because  the  queen  had  now  occasion  far 
his  services.  By  her  command  he  drew  up  a  long  let- 
ter addressed  to  Lord  Thirlston,  King  James's  prime 
minister;  in  which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  putting 
Mary  to  death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge 
it.  He  boasted  of  the  superior  force  of  England  to 
that  of  Scotland  ;  showed  James  that  he  would  for  ever 
ruin  his  pretcnyions  to  the  English  crown,  by  involving, 
the  two  nations  in  a  war  ;  that  he  ought  not  to  trust  to 
fi^reign  alliances  ;  tltat  the  Catholic  party  were  so  di- 
vidtd  among  themselves,  tlial  he  could  receive  little 
or  no  assistance  from  them,  even  suppu>iug  him  so  i!t 
advised  as  to  change  his  own  religion  for  Popery,  and 
that  they  would  not  trust  his  sincerity.  Lastly,  lie 
attempted  to  show,  that  James  had  already  discharged 
all  the  duty  towards  his  mother  and  his  own  reputation 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  affectionate  son  and  a 
wise  king  ;  that  his  interceding  for  her  with  a  concern 
so  becoming  nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingdom 
of  England  ;  but  that  it  would  be  madness  to  push  his 
resentment  farther. 

I1iis  letter  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  desiredl. 
James  gave  an  audienee  to  the  English  ambassador; 
and  being  assured  that  his  blood  was  no/  tainted  by  the« 
execution  of  his  mother  for  treason  against  Elizabeth, 
but  that  he  was  still  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crowtv 
of  England,  be  consented  to  make  up  matters,  and  to 
address  the  murderer  of  his  mother  by  the  title  of  lov- 
ing and  affectionate  sister. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  accessitm  to  the  crown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth's  death  in  1603,  affords  littlo 
matter  of  moment.  His  scandalous  concessions  to  Elf- 
zabethy  and  hts  constant  applications  to  her  for  money, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  meanness.  Ever  since* 
the  expulsion  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  fact  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  English  province.  The 
sovereign  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  and' 
executed  for  treason ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  impossible,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  subjection  tc 
England;  and  to  complete  all,  the  contemptible  succes*. 
sor  of  Mary  thought  himself  well  o^Tthat  be  was  not  a- 

traitor 
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Scotland,  traltor  tooj  to  bin  sovereign  the  queen  of  England  we 
'■-    V  '    *  must  suppose,  for  the  case  will  admit  of  no  other  sup- 

g7l  position. 
-Disturban.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  rclisfious  disturbances 
ces  during  ^vhioh  began  at  the  reformation,  and  that  violent  strug- 
^o  reign  of  gjg  of  the  clergy  for  power  wliich  never  ceased  till  the 
revolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con- 
tinual clamours  were  raised  against  Popery,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  Popery 
were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  as  the 
effects  of  immediate  inspiration.  These  were  the  total 
independence  of  the  clergy  on  every  earthly  power,  at 
the  same  time  that  all  earthly  powers  were  to  be  subject 
to  them.  Their  fantastic  decrees  were  supposed  to  be 
binding  in  heaven ;  and  they  took  care  that  they  should 
be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever  had  offended  so  far 
as  to  fall  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  de- 
clared an  outlaw. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  circumstance  must  have  con- 
tributed to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de- 
^ee.  But  besides  this,  the  weakness  of  James's  govern- 
ment was  Such,  that,  under  the  name  of  peace,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war ; 
B72  the  feudal  animosities  revived,  and  slaughterand  murder 
"His  super,  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  only  for 
_^u^Hr*"**  pedantry,  disputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re-modelled, 
^^"*  *^'  the  constitution  to  no  purpose.  The  clergy  continued 
their  insolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  on  one  an- 
otlier ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap- 
py credulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  de- 
clared a  most  inhuman  and  bloody  war  against  the  poor 
old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  for  the  imagi- 
nary crime  of  conversing  "with  tlie  devil. 

King  James  bad  for  some  time  formed  a  matrimonial 
scheme,  and  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark.  Queen 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  embarrass  this  marriage  as  she 
had  done  that  of  his  mother,  but  James  overlooked  all 
obstacles  by  an  effort  of  gallantry  of  which  he  was 
deemed  incapable.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1589,  he 
sailed  to  Denmark  and  married  the  princess  Anne,  then 
in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.  The  character  of  this 
princess  has  been  generally  represented  in  a  very  unfa- 
vourable light,  but  probably  the  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  on  it,  arose  more  firom  prejudice  than  reality. 
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AND. 

In  autumn  16t)0,  a  remarkable  eonspiraeyhappeoi 
against  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  kin^.  Tlw  i 
tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  for  the  ps 
he  acted  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven  and  for  subsequent  pra 
tices  of  treason,  have  been  already  mentioned.  His  sc 
however,  had  been  restored  to  his  paternal  dignity  ai 
estates,  end  had  in  consequence  professed  gratitude  ai 
attacliraent  to  the  king.  But  the  Presbyterian  cler^ 
continued  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  raid  i 
Rutlivcn,  and  to  declare  on  every  occasion  that  in  the 
opinion  the  earl  of  Gowrie  had  suffered  by  an  unjai 
sentence.'  One  of  tlie  most  eminent  and  popular  of  th^ 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gowrie  an 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  frequent  conversation 
witli  him,  must  have  been  deeply  i.-npressed  with  th 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  passion  c 
revenge  took  possession  of  their  breasts ;  and  havjngin 
vited  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie 
house  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  showing  him 
secret  treasure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  mi^bt  lawful! 
appropriate  to  his  own  use,  an  attempt  was  made  t 
keep  him  a  close  prisoner,  with  threats  of  putting  hie 
to  instant  deatli  if  he  should  mak^  any  attenipjt  to  rcgai 
his  liberty. 

The  reality  of  this  conspiracy  has  been  questioned  b 
many  writers,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  appeal 
but  because  they  could  not  assign  a  rational  motive  fo 
Gpwrie's  engaging  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  ;  aoi 
some  have  even  insinuated  that  the  conspiracy  was  en 
tered  into  by  the  king  against  Gowrie  in  order  to  ge 
possession  of  his  large  estates.  It  has  been  shown  how 
ever  by  Arnot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  o 
evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  coo 
spiracy  was  the  earl's,  who  seems  to  have  intended  tha 
the  king  should  be  cut  off  by  tlie  hand  of  an  assassin 
and  the  same  acute  and  discriminating  writer  has  mad 
it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  entertamed  hopes,  ii 
the  then  distracted  state  of  tlie  nation  not  .ill  founded 
of  being  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  murdered  so 
vereign.  (z) 

The  particulars  of  this  conspiracy,  as  far  as  they  cai 
be  collected  from  the  trial  of  Uie  conspurators,  and  thi 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  published  by  Mr  Arnot  am 
the  earl  of  Cromarty,  are  as  follows.  On  the  5th  o 
August  at  seven  in  the  mornings  while  the  king  wa 

abou 


(z)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  longheen  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  was  attached  to  Ei^ 
land  and  the  reformation ;  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  hhn  to  be  the  leader  of  ai 
enterprising  faction.  The  importance  he  derived  from  aristocratic  influence  over  his  extensive  domains,  and  fitHi 
the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party  in  church  and  state,  was  embelhshed  with  the  lustre  of  a  regal  descent.  Thai 
ambition,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  stimulate  him  to  his  daring  enterprise.  Indeed,  if  his  attempJL  was  to  be  di 
rected  agamst  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  subject:  aiM 
the  mdecent  and  malicious  imputation  of  bastardy,  with  which  the  fanatics  reproached  King  Jaunes,  might  affsri 
H  plausible  pretext  for  secluding  the  royal  o£&pring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the  crown»  had  1od( 
lost  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  lost  his  judgment ;  and,  though  there  undoubtedly  wen 
several  families  interposed  between  Gowrie  and  the  crown  in  the  strict  line  of  succession,  none  of  them  probabli 
possessed  power  and  popularity  to  support  their  right.  But  if  Gowrieand  his  brother  were  really  endowed  witi 
those  personal  accomplishments  which  have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  which  made  their  countrymen  conceive 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  early  virtues  ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Lord  Gowrie  to  have  flattered  himself,  thit 
in  a  country  vdiere  the  church  xoas  in  danger^  where  the  trumpet  of  sedition  was  sounded  by  the  ministers  wbo 
fortified  the  chi^  block-house  of  the  Lord's  Jerusalem,  Ins  piet^,  popularity,  and  bravery,  should  supply  the  defect 
in  title,  and  make  him  be  called,  while  there  were  nearer  beurs  to  the  crown ;  as  has  since  happened  in  tlie  480^ 
c;ountry,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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about  t0  QMHint  hit  lionet  to  hunt  in  Falkland  park» 
Alexander  Ilmliven,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie^ 
addressed  him  in  a  very  familiar  manner.  After  the 
hunt  was  over,  the  king  desired  the  duke  of  Lenox  to 
accompany  him  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie*8  at  Perth,  telling 
him  that  Alexander  Ruthven  had  invited  him  to  get 
some  hidden  treasure,  but  desired  the  duke  to  have  an 
eye  to  himself,  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went 
with  Alexander  Ruthven.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
earl  of  Gowrie's,  it  was  observed  that  the  earls  ser* 
vants  were  armed.  After  the  king  had  dined,  Ruth- 
ven carried  him  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  house,* 
where  he  attempted  to  make' him  a  prisoner,  and  to  bind 
his  hands ;  but  £he  king  resisted,  and  called  out  trea- 
son from  the  window.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  carried 
the  king's  hawk,  iirst  entered  the  chamber,  where  he 
saw  Ruthven  struggling  with  the  king.  Ramsay  soon 
despatched  the  traitor ;  and  the  earl  of  Gowrie  enter* 
ing  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  and  followed  by  armed 
men,  there  ensued  a  short  conflict,  in  which  the  earl 
was  mortally  wounded  by  Sir  John  Ramsay* 

For  this  eminent  service  Sir  John  Ramsay  was  enno^ 
bled ;  and  thoughGowrieandhis  brother  fell  in  the  strug- 
gle, they  were  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
decerned  their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to  be  ex  tin- 
guished^  tlieir  arms  to  be  cancelled;  their  whole  es- 
tates to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown ;  the 
name  of  Ruthven  to  be  abolished;  and  their  posterity 
and  surviving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  succeeding 
375  to,  or  of  holding,  any  offices,  honours,  or  possessions, 
he  West-  The  most  memorcLle  transaction  of  James's  reign, 
n  islan-  and  that  most  to  his  honour,  is  the  civilizing  of  the 
'-  Western  islanders.     For  this  purpose,  he  instituted  a 

company  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  to  whom  he  gave 
large  privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  metliod  he 
proposed  was  to  transport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low 
countries  in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  islands,  which 
were  very  improveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  subjects 
who  should  dioose  to  reside  in  the  islands.  The  ex- 
periment was  to  be  made  upon  the  Lewes,  a  long  range 
of  the  Ebudse  ;  whence  the  adventurers  expelled  Mur- 
doch Macleod,'the  tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Macleod, 
however,  kept  the  sea ;  and  intercepting  a  ship  which 
carried  one  of  the  ehief  adventurers,  he  sent  him  pri- 
soner to  Orkney,  after  putting  the  crew  to  the  sword. 
Macleod  was  soon  after  betrayed  by  his  own  brother, 
and  hanged  at  St  Andrew's.  The  history  of  this  new 
undertaking  is  rather  dark ;  and  the  settlers  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  defective  in  the  arts  of  civih'zation* 
The  arrangements  they  made  were  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  as  very  oppressive ;  and  one  Norman,  of 
the  Macleod  family,  attacked  and  subdued  them  so 
efiectually,  that  they  not  only  consented  to  yield  the 
property  of  the  islands  to  him,  but  engaged  to  obtain 
the  king's  pardon  for  what  he  had  done, 
^cession  From  the  conspiracy  of  the  Gowries  there  are  few 
^**"**^  transactions  deserving  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  Jamei 
VI.  till  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1605,  called 
hhn  to  the  English  throne.  From  that  period  the  af<^ 
fairs  of  Scotland  are  so  intimately  blended  with  those 
of  England,  that  they  cannot  properly  be  considered 
apart.  We  have  accordingly  given  a  detail  of  the 
transactions  of  both  countries  from  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  article  Bri- 
tain. Some  circumstances  more  peculiarly  relating 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 
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to  Scotland,  will  be  found  under  the  attidos  EofK^*  BcoOni. 
BtiKGii,  LslTH,  and  Glasgow.  *      v      ^ 

W^e  shall  conclude  the  historical  part  of  this  article 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of  aflkirs  in  Scotland 
from  the  introduction  of  the  refoitned  religion,  and  a 
general  statement  of  the  efibcta  produced,  by  the  ae*» 
cession  of  James,  on  the  state  of  his  native  kingdomw      877 

The  period  of  the  reformation  may  be  regarded  as  ^^^^^ 
the  period  of  crimes.     The  people  were  reformed  from  £!„' f^w 
Papacy  to  ProlestaiUism  ;  but  there  was  no  reform  lathe  refor- 
their  morals.     It  was  the  fashion  to  declaim  about  r^mstwo. 
ligion ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  facts  related  by 
the  annalists  of  those  revolutionary  times,   religion 
had  but  little  influence  on  the  lives  and  roaoners  of 
the  people.     Conspiracy  followed  conspiracy,   and 
crime  succeeded  crime  in  rapid  succession.     Histoiy 
evinces  that  every  great  revolution  produces  the  most 
unhi^py  effects  on  tlie  human  character ;  and  it  is  cer*> 
tain  from  the  annals  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland^ 
ihat  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  received  an  ad« 
ditional  incitement  (torn  the  civil  conflicts  of  the  su* 
perior  classes. 

W^e  have  seen  that  the  reformers  were  more  studioiks 
to  pull  down  than  to  build.  The  whole  estates  of  the 
ancient  church  were  appropriated  by  the  nobles  before 
any  proper  establishment  was  made  for  the  reformed 
clergy.  Laws  for  promoting  and  securing  the  refop* 
mation  were  ratified  on  every  topic,  except  that  of  pro* 
riding  for  the  ministers  of  the  new  religion.  Th^ 
churdi  judicatories  and  the  reformed  clergy  todc  the 
place,  and  assumed  the  practices,  of  the  Papal  esta* 
blishment  and  the  Popish  functionaries.  The  ministers 
censured  from  the  pulpits  the  conduct  of  the  court  c 
they  disputed  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  promoted 
tumults  and  sedition  through  the  nation,  so  tliat  the 
king  and  the  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  ebact  a 
variety  of  laws  for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  ec* 
clesiastical  to  the  civil  power ;  and  some  of  the  dergjr 
continuing  contumacious,  they  were  expelled  the  king* 
dom.  From  this  measure,  however  necessary  it  might 
be  deemed,  the  king  acquired  much  pc^ular  odium ; 
and  it  was  the  prelude  to  continual  disputes  between 
him  and  the  leaders  of  the  reformation.  In  1580,  a 
convention  of  the  clergy  assembled  at  Dundee,  and 
passed  a  resolution  abolishing  Episcopacy.  This  waa 
opposed  by  a  counter  declaration  from  the  king ;  and 
in  15979  the  parliament  passed  a  law,  by  which  it  waa 
enacted,  that  <<  ministers,  provided  to  prelacy,  should 
have  a  place  in  the  three  estates. " 

In  order  to  erect  the  assumptions  of  the  newly  formed 
church  on  the  ruins  of  the  state,  the  clergy  had  proceed* 
ed^o  such  lengths,  that  it  became  necessary  to  oppose 
barriers  to  their  pretensions.  So  early  as  the  year  1584,  . 
the  parliament  had  passed  an  act,  declaring,  that  tlie  ho- 
nour, authority,  and  dignity,  of  the  esUtes  shall  stand 
and  continue  in  their  ancient  integrity,  suprcfne  over  ali 
Uiings  and  all  persons ;  and,  to  support  this  declaration 
by  an  adequate  penalty,  it  was  furthor  declared  to  be 
treason  to  call  in  question,  or  to  diminish,  the  power  of 
the  three  estates.  All  other  conventions  or  assemblies 
that  pretended  to  meet  without  tlie  king's  authoiity, 
were  denounced  tm  illegal.  What  was  thus  declared 
amid  the  ravings  of  aoartfay  respecting  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  constituted  only  new  affirmationa 
of  the  ancient  law ;  but  these  wise  proviaiOBS  were  foi* 
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ScoUaiia,  lo^ej  by  a  whole  code  respecting  the  constituent  mem- 
•        hers,  the  mode  of  sitting,  and  the  authority  of  the 
three  estates.     This  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  11th 
parliament  of  James  VI. 

As  a  new  power  had  arisen  rather  in  the  church  than 
in  the  state,  disputing  the  king*84ega}  capacity,  the  18th 
parliament  in  its  zeal  passed  an  act,  acknowledging  the 
royal  prerogative  and  the  privilege  of  the  crown  over 
all  estates,  persons,  and  causes ;  and  this  prerogative  and 
privilege  the  three  estates  engaged  to  maintain  with 
their  lives,  lands,  and  goods.  Besides  this,  they  provid- 
ed a  standing  guard  for  the  safety  of  the  king  s  person. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  state  had  acquired  a  useful 
improvement  by  the  establisnment  of  the  college  of 
justice  in  the  preceding  reign ;  but  if  the  senators  could 
not  act  without  question  by  individuals,  justice  held  her 
scales  in  vain.  Amid  the  wildness  and  irascibility  of 
those  times,  some  of  the  judges  had  been  thus  question- 
ed, and  the  parliament  interposed  in  behalf  of  justice, 
by  declaring,  that,  whoever  should  challenge  a  senator 
for  his  opinion,  should  be  punished  with  death. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  Scottish  nation,  clan- 
ship from  blood  had  existed  in  every  part  of  North  Bri- 
tain. Throughout  the  whole  Scoto-Saxon  period  there 
existed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  conquest  and  from  birth, 
a  state  of  universal  villenage,  which  disappeared  in  the 
1 5th  century.  Amid  the  anarchy  of  subsequent  times 
there  arose  various  clans,  which  were  divided,  accord- 
ing to  thepolicy  of  those  times,  into  clans  of  the  Borders 
and  clans  of  the  Highlands.  From  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  from  the  want  of  employment,  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  facility  with  which  great  bodies  of  men 
were  then  drawn  together  at  the  call  of  every  petty 
chieftain.  In  some  measure  to  counteract  this  facility  of 
exciting  disturbance  and  rebellion,  the  parliament  of 
1587  had  passed  an  act,  by  which  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
elans  were  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  peaceable 
demeanour,  and  were  made  answerable  for  the  enormi- 
ties committed  by  their  adherents.  By  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  however,  the  clans  of  the  borders  were 
in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  and  the  quiet  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  finally  established.  * 
j^^,  The  Scots  had  so  long  considered  their  monarchs  as 

i^^nVn"next  heirs  to  the  English  throne,  that  they  had  full 
Restate  of  leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences  of  their  being 
SopUand.  advanced  to  that  dignity.  But  dazzled  with  the  glory 
of  giving  a  sovereign  to  Uicir  powerful  enemy,  relying 
on  the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  sharing'liberally  in  the  wealth  and  honours 
which  he  would' now  be  able  to  bestow,  they  attended 
litUe  to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great 
event,  and  rejoiced  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Englafld,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  beneflcial  to  the 
kingdom  than  honourable  to  die  king.  They  soon  had 
reason^  however,  to  adopt  very  different  sentiments, 
and  from  that  period  we  may  date  a  total  alteration  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy  which  had  been  subverted  in 
most  nations  of  Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  princes, 
or  had  been  underminedby  the  progress  of  oommerce, 
still  subsisted  with  ftili  force  in  Scotland.  Many  causes 
had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
Scottish  nobles ;  and  even  the  Reformation  which,  in 
^very  other  country  where  it  prevailed,  added  to  the 
msLtiumtj  oi  the  monarch,  had  increased  their  wealth 
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ind  influence.  A  king  possessed  of  a  small  reven 
with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited,  and  unsuppo; 
ed  by  a  standing  army,  could  pot  exercise  much  i 
thority  over  such  potent  subjects.  lie  was  obiig 
to  govern  by  expedients;  and  the  laws  derived  th 
force  not  from  his  power  to  execute  them,  but  from  t 
voluntary  submission  of  the  nobles.  But  though  tl 
produced  a  species  of  government  extremely  fed 
and  irregular ;  though  Scotland,  under  the  name  ai 
with  all  the  outward  ensigns  of  a  monarchy,  iras  re 
1y  subject  to  an  aristocracy,  the  people  were  not  i 
together  unhappy ;  and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a  co 
stitution,  there  were  principles  which  tended  to  th< 
security  and  advantage.  The  king,  checked  and  ovc 
awed  by  the  nobles,  durst  venture  upon  no  act  of  i 
bitrary  power.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  king,  whc 
claims  and  pretensions  were  many,  though  his  pov 
was  small,  were  afraid  of  irritating  their  depeudai 
by  unreasonable  exactions,  and  tempered  the  rigour 
aristocratical  tyranny  with  a  mildness  and  equality 
which  it  is  naturally  a  stranger.  As  long  as  the  mi 
tary  genius  of  the  feudal  govemnrent  remained  in  ' 
gour,  the  vassals  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  baro 
were  generally  not  only  free  from  oppression,  but  wc 
courted  by  their  superiors,  whose  power  and  impoi 
ance  were  founded  on  their  attachment  and  lovew 

But,  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  <^  England,  Jan 
acquired  such  an  immenseaccessionof  wealth,  of  powi 
and  of  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astoniriied  and  intin 
dated,  Uiought  it  vain  to  struggle  for  privileges  whi< 
they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fe 
alone  tliat  they  submitted  to  the  yoke.  James,  parti 
to  his  countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  parta 
in  his  good  fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and  h 
nours  ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  t 
dread  of  his  power  in  taming  their  fierce  and  indepe 
dent  spirits.  The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  s 
preme  law  in  Scotland ;  and  the  nobles  strove,  wi 
emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  comman 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contem 
Satisfied  with  having  sub|ected  the  nobles  to  the  crow 
tlie  king  left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  ancient  j 
risdiction  over  their  own  vassals.  The  extensive  righi 
vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  theic  hands  dreaidf 
instruments  of  oppression ;  and  the  military  ideas,  c 
which  these  rights  were  founded,  being  gradually  lo 
or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to  mit 
gate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.  Tl 
nobles,  exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  ft 
quent  attendance  upon^  the  Bngltsh  courts  and  by  a 
tempts  to  imitate  t^e  manners  and  luxury  of  their  moi 
we^thy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  thepe 
pie,  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints,  which  the 
knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their  sovereigi 
nor  move  him  to  grant  any  redress^ 

At  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  ib 
kings  of  Scotland,  once  the  most  limited,  became,  u 
an  instant,  the  most  absolute  princes  in  Europe,  m 
exercised  a  despotic  authority,  which  th«r  perliamenu 
were  unable  to  controul,  oi  ti^«^  nobles  to  reasL 

The  church  felt  th«  ^ficcts  of  t^e  ahwAuie  power 
whichthe  king  acquire5lX,^\.^s  J^ces^-^^^ 
luuons,  too,  are  wertlv^  Jttifil^c^:    o^^a  hsd^ 
latter  years  of  his  aAx^ljot^uoti^x^^^^^;^ 
ned  the  name  and  o€|^^  ^^^'^^ 
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to  eCelesii^tical  jiirtgdiction  of  pre-eminence;  their  re« 
•'venues  were  i^onsiderable ;  and  they  were  scarcely 
dbttnguished  by  any  thing  but  by  their  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  by  being  the  object  of  the  clergy's  jealousy 
and  the  people's  hatred.  The  king,  delighted  with  the 
splendour  and  authority  which  the  English  bishops  en- 
joyed, and  eager  to  effect  a  union  in  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  Uie  civil  go« 
vemment  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both 
churthes  to  an  exact  conformity  with  each  other. 
Three  Scotsmen  were  consecratea  bishops  at  London. 
Fk^om  tltero  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive 
orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  im- 
posed ;  and,  though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than 
the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  the  innovations,  James, 
long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  managing 
them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  * 
[•  The  monuments  of  antiquity  belonging  to  North  Bri- 
tain may  be  considered  under  three  heads,  as  they  be* 
long  to  the  Celtic  period,  the  Roman  period,  or  the 
Scoto^I/ish  period.  Of  the  first  of  these  periods  very  few 
monuments  now  remain,  and  these  are  chiefly  of  the 
iumular  kind ;  consisting  either  of  circles  of  stones,  the 
evident  remains  of  druidical  worship,  or  of  the  remains 
of  the  hill  forts,  which  appear  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  ancient  Caledonians  as  places  of  defence.  Of 
these  hill  forts  there  is  a  remarkable  example  at  Barrow- 
hiH  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  is  described  and  figured 
by  Mr  Chalmers ;  f  and  a  similar  fort  appears  to  have 
existed  at  Barry-hill  near  Alyth  in  Perthshire. 

The  remains  of  the  Reman  period  io  North  Britain 
appear  chiefly  in  the  celebrated  wall  built  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde ;  in  the  ruins  of  which  many  curious  inscriptions 
have  been  found.  Another  striking  object  of  this  epoch 
was  a  small  edifice,  vulgarly  called  Arthur's  aoen^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  some  antiquaries 
as  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus;  pro- 
bably after  the  erection  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  for 
we  are  not  to  conceive  that  these  walls  were  the  abso*- 
late  lines,  beyond  which  the  Romans  possessed  no  ter- 
ritory;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pacific  intervals, 
the  garrisons  along  the  wall  may  have  claimed  the  fo- 
rage of  the  exterior  fields;  and  the  stream  of  Carron, 
beyond  which  this  chapel  stood,  may  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  necessity  supply  of  water.  The  remains  of 
the  wall  and  forts,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  in  Scot- 
land, particularly  their  camps  and  stations,  many  of 
which  arcremarkabty  entire,  are  ably  illustrated  in  a 
publication  of  General  Roy,  and  in  the  Caledonia  of 
Mr  Chalmers.  "General  Roy,  indeed,  has  too  implicit- 
ly followed  a  common  antiquarian  error,  in  ascribing  all 
these  camps,  stations,  &c.  to  Agricola;  while  they 
may  be  more  justly  assigned  to  Lollius  Urbicus,  A.  D. 
2  40,  or  to  the  emperor  Scvorus,  A.  D.  207,  especially, 
indeed,  to  the  latter ;  for  the  emperor's  appearance  m 
person  to  conduct  two  campaigns,  probably  as  far  as 
Inverness,  must  have  occasioned  the  erection  of  works 
vaore  eminent  and  durable  than  usual ;  the  soldiers  be- 
ing excited  by  the  animating  controul  of  a  military  mo- 
narch. In  the  reign  of  Doraitian,  Bolanus,  as  we  learn 
froHi  Statios  the  poet,  erected  several  works  in  Britain, 
probably  in  the  north;  so  that  it  is  idle  to  impute  these 
remains  to  any  one  author :  but,  to  a  judicious  eye^ 
Che  claims  of  IroUius  Urbicus  and  of  Severus  seem  pre- 
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ferable*    One  of  the  most  northerly  Roman  camps  yet  Scotland. 
discovered,  b  that  near  the  source  of  the  river  Ythan,  ^^w*"*^ 
Aberdeenshire;  periphery  about  two  English  miles. 
A  smaller  station  has  also  been  observed  at  Old  Mel« 
drum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east. 

Four  remariiable  Roman  stations  are  described  and 
figured  by  Mr  Chalmers ;  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  near  Peter-Culter  in  Aberdeenshire,  occupy- 
ing about  eight  Scotch  acres;*  a  second  in  K*"ff-^,-^^'^jS*- 
shire  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Spey,  near  its  ^''J  25^    ** 
mouth  ;f  a  third  on  the  eastern  bank  oH  the  river  f/6.p!iS9. 
Findhom,  near  Forres,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
Varis  of  the  Romans ;  %  &n^  &  fourth,  now  called  the  t  A.p*  191* 
Green  Castle^  near  Clattering  Brig  m  Kincardineshire, 
forming  a  fort  whoSe  intenuu  area  measures  nearly  158 
feet,  by  262  feet.  §  J  l».  p.  nk 

Roman  roads  have  been  traced  a  considerable  way  ill 
the  east  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  county  of  Angus,  af- 
fording some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  province 
of  Vespasiana ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  within  the 
wall.  A  hypocaust  was  also  discovered  near  Perth, 
and  another  near  Musselburgh,  so  that  there  was  pro« 
bably  some  Roman  station  near  the  Scottish  capital  \ 
but  the  name  of  Alaterva  is  a  ridiculous  error,  arising 
from  an  inscription  by  some  foreign  cohort  to  obscure 
goddesses  of  their  own  country,  styled  Matres  Alater*- 
ties.  The  smaller  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  found 
in  Scotland,  as  coins,  utensils,  drc.  are  numerous.  ^^ 

There  remain  few  monuments  of  antiquitv  that  can  Scoto-Irith* 
be  referred  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Scoto-Insh  period. 
These  consist  principally  of  stone  pillars  and  obelisks  of 
rude  workmanship,  and  generally  without  inscriptions. 
There  are,  however,  some  remarkable  sculptured  mo*  ^ 
numents  referable  to  this  period,  such  as  the  upright 
stones  that  stand  in  a  cultivated  field  near  Cargil,  and 
are  carved  with  figures  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  a 
sculptured  pillar  near  Forres,  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II. ; 
a  hieroglyphical  column  which  stands  conspicuous  on 
the  moor  of  Rhyne  in  Aberdeenshire ;  some  carved 
stones  in  the  churchyard  of  Meigle,  and  perhaps  the 
chapel  of  St  Regulus  at  St  Andrew's. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  period  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  remarkable  terrace-kills^  which  are 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  (especially  in  Peebles- 
shire, as  in  the  parish  of  Newlands).  These  hills  ap«* 
pear  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  amphitheatres, 
where  the  people  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  plays  and 
other  public  sports.  gg^ 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  that  have  been  referred  Pictuik 
to  the  Picts,  are  rather  oi  doubtful  authenticity.  These 
round  towers,  composed  of  stones  without  cement, 
which  have  been  called  Picts  houses,  and  are  still  found 
in  the  Orkney  islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  are  generally  considered  as  the  renwins  of 
the  nation  whose  name  they  bear,  though  Mr  Chai* 
mers  will  have  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  Cel- 
tic architecture. 

Many  Danish  monuments  have  been  described  by  an- 1 
tiquaries  as  existing  in  North  Britain;  but  the  charac- 
ters of  most  of  them  are  not  sufliciently  distinct  to  ascer- 
tain their  Danish  origin.  One  of  the  most  certain  Da- 
nish antiquities  is  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Ruthwdl 
•in  Dumfries-shire*  When  this-monument  was  entire,  ft 
appears  to  have  been  about  18  feet  high  ^wtthoutits 
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Scotland,  pedestal,  and  to  have  been  iculptured  on  each  of  its 
«  four  sides  with  foliage,  birds,  and  marine  animals,  and 
inscribed  with  Runic  letters.  This  curious  pillar,  wliich 
i^eems  to  be  almost  the  only  Runic  remain  in  Scotland, 
was  formerly  held  in  such  high  veneration  by  the  com- 
■ibn  people,  that  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk,  in  1644,  ordained  it  to  be  thrown  down  as 
an  object  of  idolatry. 

Of  the  numerous  remains  of  castles,  cathedrals,  and 
monasteries,  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  Scot- 
land, our  lirtiits  do  not  permit  us  to  take  particular 
notice.  Many  of  them  have  been  already  described 
under  the  names  of  the  places  where  tliey  are  found ; 
and  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  a  more  particular 
account  of  these  interesting  ruins,  may  consult  the 
Beauties  of  Scotland^  where  their  curiosity  will  be  am- 
885  ply  gratified. 
Population  In  our  tabular  view  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  we 
of  Scotland,  jj^^^  libted  the  population  of  each  county  as  it  was  as- 
certained in  1801  and  1811,  from  which  it  i^ppeared, 
that,  in  the  latter  year,  the  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land amounted  to  1,805,688.  From  these,  and  other 
facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  increasing.  Thus  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  year  1755,  there  were  in  Scotland  about 
1,265,000  souls ;  and,  in  1791, 1,526,000.  (a)  Of  the 
population  in  191 1»  907,431  persons  lived  in  towns, 
and  898,257  in  the  country.  Tlie  number  of  families 
was  402,068,  of  which  125,799  were  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  169,417  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicrafts,  and  106,852  in  other  occupations.  The 
total  number  of  houses  was  315,422.  The  annual 
number  of  baptisms  was  computed  to  be  53,162;  of 
^^  burials  37,032;  and  of  marriages  15,026.  (See  Col- 
guhoufis  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  and  Power  of  the  Dri» 
tish  Empire^  1815.) 

The  government  of  Scotland  since  the  union  has 
been  blended  with  that  of  England.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion between  the  original  constitution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was,  that  Scotland  had  no  house  of  commons,  the 
parliament  consisting  of  all  descriptions,  assembled  in 
one  hall.  That  enlightened  prince  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, endeavoured  to  establish  a  house  of  commons  in 
imitation  of  that  of  England,  where  he  was  educated ; 
but  the  people  most  firmly  and  vigorously  defended  their 
ancient  customs.  The  most  splendid  remaining  feature 
of  government  in  Scotland  is  the  general  assembly. 
Next  to  this  may  be  classed  the  high  courts  of  justice, 
especially  that  styled  the  Session,  lately  consisting  of  a 
president  and  fourteen  senators,  l^e  Lords  of  Coun- 
cil and  Session,  as  they  are  styled  in  Scotland,  upon  their 
promotion  to  office,  assume  a  title,  generally  from  th^ 
name  of  an  estate,  by  which  they  are  known  and  ad- 
dressed, as  if  peers  by  creation,  while  they  are  only  con- 
stituted lords  by  superior  interests  or  talents.  This  court 
is  the  last  resort  in  civil  causes,  and  the  only  appeal  is 
to  the  British  house  of  peers.  The  justiciary  court, 
which  is  the  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  concists  of  five 
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j.udge8,  who  are  likewise  lords  of  session  ;  bot  wit 
president,  styled  the  lord  jiwtice  clerk^^mAhe is  und 
stood  to  represent  the  formerly  great  office  of  just 
general,  an  office  which  still  continues,  though  it  d 
be  considered  rather  as  a  post  of  honour  and  pre 
This  is  the  supreme  court  in  crimiDal  cjiuses,  which  i 
determined  by  the  majority  of  a  jury,  and  not  by  tli 
unanimity  as  in  England.  There  is  also  a  court  of  ( 
chequer,  consisting  of  a  lord  chief  baron  and  four  I 
rons,  who  have  the  chief  jurisdiction  over  the  pub 
revenue  of  Scotland;  and  a  high  court  of  admirali 
in  which  there  is  only  one  judge,  who  is  the  Idn^ 
lieutenant  and  justice  generaJ  on  the  high  seas,  ^ 
all  ports  and  harbours.  From  thjs  court  there  is 
f^peal  in  maritime  cases.  The  keepers  of  the  gn 
and  privy  seals,  and  the  lord-register  or  keeper  of  t 
records,  may  also  be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

Besides  the  above  national  judges,  there  is  in  eve 
county,  a  sheriff,  who  acts  as  chief  magistrate,  a 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  some  criminal  cases,  a 
to  all  civil  matters  which  are  not  by  special  law 
custom  appropriated  to  other  courts. 

The  recent  changes  which  have  been  made  in  t 
court  of  session,  by  dividing  it  into  two  houses,  a 
by  establishing  a  jury  court  for  introducing  this  mo 
of  trial  in  civil  cases,  are  well  calculated  to  favour  t 
despatch  of  business,  and  to  improve  the  administi 
tion  of  justice.  At  present  the  court  of  session  cc 
sists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  corapoi 
of  eight  judges,  having  the  lord-president  at  tbi 
head,  while  in  the  second  there  are  seven  judgi 
whose  president  is  the  lord  justice  clerk ;  and  three 
the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter,  act  as  permane 
judges-ordinary,  (b) 

At  the  union  in  1709,  the  revenue  of  Scotland  n 
only  160,000/.  In  1789,  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  stat 
the  proportion  of  the  public  revenues  furnished  1 
North  Britain  to  be  as  follows.  The  produce  of  t 
Scotch  customs,  in  the  year  ending  January  5th  17S 
was  250,839/. ;  from  which  was  deducted  for  debe 
tures,  bounties,  salaries,  and  incidents,  171,638^  T 
average  yearly  amount  of  the  money  belonging  to  tJ 
exchequer  is  72,500/.  The  salt  duties  in  the  8ai 
year  yielded  18,043/.,  from  which  was  deducted  i 
drawbacks,  salaries,  &c.  8749/.  The  duties  of  exd 
for  that  year  exceeded  422,000/.;  the  expense  of  m 
nagement  83,982/.  llie  stamp  duties  amounted 
73,877/. ;  the  charges  of  managing  and  collecting  we 
8032/.  The  whole  revenue  of  Scotland  for  1788  wi 
1 ,099, 1 48/.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows — expcns 
of  the  crown  60,342/.;  expenditure  of  the  publi 
173,921/.;  bounties,  drawbacks,  &c.  127,629/.;  pul 
lie  expenses  settled  by  the  union,  and  by  subsequet 
acts  of  parliament,  64,868/.;  cash  remitted  to  the  Eag 
lish  exchequer  ^28,081/.;  balance  remaining  for  os 
tional  purposes  44,307/. 

To  the  above  statement  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  must  be 
added  the  income  arising  from  the  posts,  which  in  ISOl 

amounted 


^ 


(a)  This  last  number  is  taken  from  the  returns  published  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  account.     According  to  ifee 
returns  in  the  population  act  in  1801,  Scotland,  at  that  period,  contained  294,55S  vii\\rib^te^  ^^^*^?' ^? '  "^" 
inhabited  houses,  364,079  families,  734,581  males,  864,487  females,  making  a  to\jej  oi  \»599,068  »nnabi»^ 
of  whom  365,516  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  293,373  chiefly  employ  ^A.^e,^»w^^*^*'*'^ 
handicrafts,  and  833,914  were  not  included  in  these  two  classes.  ,^     « 

(b)  for  an  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  College  (f  Justice  by  Janv^^,^  -s^.^^^'* 
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Btanhmi,  anottated  to  8d»817^ ;  and  the  product  of  the  income 
'"  "•.  '■'  tax,  which  about  the  Bame  time. yiekkd  344,015/.  and 
was  paid  by  26,537  persons  of  vaiioas  professions,  whose 
incomes  were  assessed  at  4,5 1 2^570^.  Thu&  the  whole 
rsfenne  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
may  be  estimated  at  neiMy  one  million  and  a  half. 

In  1813,  the  gross  revenue  of  Scotland  amounted  to 
4,519,892/.,  and,  deducting  charges  of  msAagement, 
the  net  revenue  was  4,155,599/.  The  gross  receipt  of 
customs  that  year,  was  857,744/. ;  of  excise  1 ,72jS,900/. ; 
of  the  property  tax  966,790/.;  of  the  land  tax  24,551/. ; 
of  the  assessed  taxes  412,977/. ;  of  stamps  348,523/. ; 
of  the  post-office  167,877/. ;  miscellaneous  14,526/. 
At  the  Union,  the  revenue  of  Scotland  was  only  y^th 
of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  1813  it  was  ra- 
ther more  than  ^th  ;  and  at  .the  latter  date,  the  reve- 
nue of  Scotland  was  to  that  of  Ireland  nearly  as  7  to  8* 
In  1818,  die  gross  produce  of  the  customs  for  Scot- 
land was  904,080/.,  and  the  net  produce  760,926/.  The 
gross  produce  of  excise  the  same  year  was  2,199,988/., 
and  tlie  net  produce  1,808,700/.  .The  gross  produce 
of  stamps  was  462,516/.,  and  the  net  produce  439,533/. 
(Colquliouns  Treatise,  Parliamentary  Papers,) 

It  appears  that  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown 

Piay'      in  Scotland  was  so  much  diminished  during  the  18tli 

lir^s^  Geog.  century  by  lavish  grants  made  by  the  crown,  and  a  ne- 

°\w        gleet  in  collecting  what  remained,  as  to  amount  in  1788 

888       to  only  800/.* 
icottiah  re-     Scotland  is  represented  in  the  British  Parliament  by 
menta-    }5  peers,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish 
ion  in  P*r-  peerage,  and  by  45  commoners,  of  whom  30  are  elected 
?™*°       by  the  counties,  and  the  remaining  15  by  as  many  di- 
stricts of  royal  boroughs,  one  by  each  district.     The 
following  table  will  show  what  royal  boroughs  belong 
to  each  district. 

Districts.  Members. 

1.  Ediinburgh  city  •  -  1 

2.  Aberdeen,  Aberbrothic,  Bervie,  Montrose,  and 

Brechin  -  -  1 

3.  Ayr,  Irving,  Inverary,  Rothsay,  and  Campbel- 

town -  -  1 

4.  Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 

and  Pittenweera  -  *  1 

5.  Banff,*  Cullen,  Kintore,  Elgin  and  Inverury  1 

6.  Stirling,  Culross,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline, 

and  Queensferry  -  -  1 

7.  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew's,  and  Cupar 

Fife  -  .  -  1 

8.  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Dumbarton  1 

9.  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and 

Kirkcudbright  -  -  1 

10.  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres  1 

11.  Kinghorn,  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  and  Burntisland    1 

12.  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and 

North  Berwick  -  -  1 

13.  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  1 

14.  Stranraer,  Wigton,  Whitehom,  and  New  Gal- 

loway -  -  -  1 

15.  Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch      1 

The  county  members  are  elected  by  gentlemen  pos- 
sessed of  landed  property,  or  superiorities  of  lands  va- 
lued in  the  cess-books  of  the  county  at  400/,  Scots 
yearly  rent,  according  to  a  yaluation  first  introduced 


during  the  admiaistrAtion  of  CromweD,  and  afterwards  ScotUnd. 
sanctioned  by  parliament.  '     ^ 

The  law  of  Scotland  differs  essentially  from  that  of^^^^ 
England,  as  the  former  is  founded  in  a  great  measure  ^^ 
on  the  civil  law,  while  the  latter  depends  chiefly  on  the 
statutes  or  acts  of  parliament.  The  law  of  Scotland  al- 
so consists  partly  of  statute  law ;  but  as  many  of  its  an- 
cient statutes  have  never  been  enforced,  the  chief  rule 
of  practice  arises  from  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, which  are  carefully  preserved  and  published,  and 
affi>rd  precedents  that  are  generally  deemed  unexcep- 
tionable.  The  civil  and  canon  laws  may  be  said  to 
ibrm  the  two  great  pillars  of  Scottish  judicature,  for  of 
common  law  Uiere  is  scarcely  a  trace.  The  modes  of 
procedure  in  Scotland  are  in  general  free  from  many  of 
those  legal  fictions  which  disgrace  the  laws  of  some 
other  countries,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fiction, 
that  a  debtor  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay,  should  be 
proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king.  The  procedure  in 
cases  of  debt  is  peculiarly  mild  in  Scotland.  N^  man 
can  be  suddenly  arrested  as  in  England  ;  but  h^  is  first 
put  to  the  homy  as  it  is  termed,  after  which  a  certain 
delay  is  granted  before  the  caption  or  arresttakes  place. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  Scottish  laws,  see  the 
article  Law.  s90 

The  Presbyterian  church  government,  which,  since  Religion, 
the  revolution  in  1688,  has  formed  the  established  re- 
ligion in  Scotland,  is  founded  on  an  equality  of  autho- 
rity among  all  its  pastors  or  presbyters,  and  is  modelled 
afVer  the  Calvinistic  plan  adopted  at  Geneva,  and  re- 
commended to  the  Scotch  reformers  by  the  celebrated 
John  Knox.  This  form  of  church  government,  there- 
fore, excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  rank,  as  all  the  mi- 
nisters are  on  an  equal  footing.  The  want  of  ceremony  " 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  Scottish  church  is  unpleasing 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  persuasion.  He  will  particularly 
be  led  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  form  or  ra- 
ther mode  of  burial  in  Scotland  and  the  burial  service 
of  England,  very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  He  will 
contrast  the  hurried  step,  and  indifferent  if  not  noisy 
behaviour  of  the  bearers  and  attendants,  and  the  un- 
ceremonious deposition  of  the  body  in  the  earth,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scotch  custom,  with  the  slow  and  mea- 
sured pace,  the  serious  demeanour  and  melancholy  si- 
lence, the  solemn  and  impressive  burial-service,  at  an 
English  funeral ;  and  he  cannot  but  give  the  prefer*^ 
ence  to  the  latter,  as  being  alone  calculated  to  produce 
sentiments  of  awe  and  becoming  thoughts  of  death  and 
a  future  state,  both  on  the  actors  and  spectators  of  the 
solemn  scene. 

The  most  ceremonious  ordinance  of  the  Scotch  church 
is  the  addiinistration  of  the  sacrament.  This  takes  place 
twice  a  year,  and  the  communicants  are  generally  very 
numerous,  though  in  most  parishes  they  must  have  pre- 
viously been  examined  by  the  minister,  and  received 
from  him  a  token  of  their  qualification.  Before  the  sa- 
crament b  administered,  a  solemn  fast  is  held  on  the 
preceding  Thursday,  and  tlie  commuhicants  attend  di- 
vine worship  in  the  forenoon  on  the  Saturday  preced- 
ing, and  tlie  Monday  following  the  sacrament  Sunday. 

The  former  austerity  of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  consi- 
derably relaxed ;  but  some  marks  of  the  ancient  strict- 
ness of  d&cipline  still  remain.  In  particular,  the  stool 
of  repentanc€y  so  commonly  used  in  the  age  of  fanati- 

'  ^  ^     ci)i>my  I 
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cism,  is  Aill  occasionally  brought  forward,  especially  in 
the  country  churches,  where  a  rustic  culprit  is  some* 
times  seen  doing  penance,  and  receiving  public  reproof 
for  some  flagrant  act  of  incontinence. 

The  ecclesiastical  power  is  distributed  among  the  ju- 
^^"*^"  dicatories  of  the  church  in  the  following  manner.  Scot- 
land is  divided  into  935  parishes,  each  of  which  has  one 
or  more  ministers,  who  discharge  the  pastoral  office  ac- 
cording  to  their  discretion,  and  are  accountable  only  to 
the  presbytery  of  which  they  are  members.  In  matters 
relating  to  discipline,  theministers  are  assisted  by  elders, 
selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  regular  of 
his  parishioners ;  but  these  elders  have  no  right  to  teach, 
or  to  dispense  the  sacraments.  Their  proper  office  is  to 
Vratch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  qiiestiou  Uiem 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  church  catechism,  and  to 
visit  the  sick.  In  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
they  al^Q  discharge  the  office  of  deacons,  or  church-war- 
dens, and  are  commonly  called  ruling  ciders.  The  rul- 
ing elders  atid  the  minister  of  the  parish  form  what  is 
called  the  kirk- session,  which  is  the  lowest  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotland.  The  kirk-scssion 
distributes  among  the  poor  the  alms  which  are  collected 
at  the  church  doors  every  Sunday,  and  it  takes  cog- 
nisance of  petty  offences  against  religion  and  good  mo- 
rals. Neither  the  kirk-session,  nor  any  other  ecclesiastical 
court,  however,  can  impose  any  civil  penalty,  but  must 
confine  its  punishments  toprivate  or  public  admonitions, 
or  refusing  to  the  offender  admission  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  Next  above  the  kirk-session  is  the  pres- 
bytery, composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  ministers  of 
contiguous  parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  elected  half- 
yearly  as  the  representative  of  each  kirk-session ;  so  that 
a  presbytery  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  minis- 
ters and  elders.  The  presbyteries  take  cognizance  of 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  their  bounds  ;  judge  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  die  kirk-sessions,  and  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission  to  holy  orders. 
Three  or  more  adjacent  presbyteries  form  a  synod,  of 
which  ihere  are  15.  The  synod  is  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  and  has  the  pow- 
er of  conBrming  or  reversing  the  judgments  of  those  in- 
ferior assemblies,  an  appeal  lying  from  it  to  the  general 
ossembly.  This  is  the  great  ecclesiastical  court  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  composed  of  representatives  from  presby- 
teries, universities,  and  royal  boroughs,  in  the  following 
proportion.  Th«  presbyteries  send  200  ministers,  and 
89  ruling  elders ;  tlie  royal  boroughs  67  elders,  and 
the  universities  five  representatives,  who  may  be  either 
ministers  or  elders.  These  representatives  are  elected 
annually,  and  the  assembly  itself  meets  once  a  year,  and 
holds  its  sittings  for  about  10  days,  afler  which  it  is 
dissolved  by  the  moderator  or  the  ecclesiastical  president, 
and  by  the  lord  commissioner,  who  sits  in  it  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  king.  The  general  assembly  judges  in 
appeals  from  the  synods,  and  it  can  also  enact  laws  which 
are  binding  on  tlie  whole  church  for  one  year.  A  per- 
manent law  can  be  made  only  in  the  following  manner. 
It  must  be  decreed  by  a  majority  of  the  general  assem- 
bly and  be  afterwards  remitted  to  the  consideration  of 
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all  the  presbyteries.  U  a  niajoritjr  of  th^e  ^ipptofe  i 
and  if  it  is  also  approved  by  the  succeeding  genen 
assembly,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  can  be  repealed  on] 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  enacted,  (c)  The  numbei 
of  presbyteries  and  parishes  which  corapose  each  s] 
nod,  will  appear  frOm  the  foUowing  table» 

Synods.  Pkvflb.  l»AriJkc 

1.  Lethita  and  Tweeddale  7  10 

2.  M erse  and  Teviotdale  6  6 

3.  Dumfries  -  -  5  5 

4.  Galloway  -  .  3  3 

5.  Glasgow  and  Ayr  •  7  \2 

6.  Perth  and  Stirling         -  5  71 

7.  Fife  .  .  4  6, 

8.  Forfar  and  Mearns  .         6  S 

9.  Aberdeen  .9  iqi 

10.  Murray  -  .  7  5; 

11.  Ross  -  -  3  2i 

12.  Sutheriand  and  Caitlmess  3  2: 

13.  Argyle        .  .  5  5^ 

14.  Glenelg  «  -  5  2! 

15.  Orkney  •  .4  gj 
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The  stipends  or  salaries  of  the  ministers  are  paid  bj 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  within  their  parishes,  cailec 
the  heritors,  and  are  fixed  by  the  court  of  session  acting 
as  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  lliey  an 
usually  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  anc 
in  general  the  latter  is  preferred  by  the  minister. 

There  are  in  Scotland  numerous  dissenters  from  the 
established  persuasion.  Of  these,  some  differ  in  no- 
thing but  their  ideas  of  church-government,  as  ihoM 
which  are  called  the  churches  o?  ftelief.  These  compose 
a  single  synod,  comprising  six  presbyteries,  viz.  Edia* 
burgh,  Glasgow,  St  Ninians,  Dysart,  Perth  and  Dum- 
fries, and  about  73  parishes.  Two  of  the  principal  secti 
of  Scotch  dissenters,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Seceders,  arc 
the  Burghers  and  Antiburghers,  both  independent  oi 
the  establialied  church,  and  differing  from  each  other 
principally  in  tliis  circumstance,  that  the  Burghers  sd« 
mit  the  legality  of  the  oaths  taken  by  burgesses  in  soms 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  while  the  latter  deny  the  legali- 
ty of  these  oaths.  The  Burghers  are  the  more  nume- 
rous body,  and  comprise  a  single  synod,  compr^iendiog 
10  presbyteries,  viz.  those  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Kil- 
marnock, Falkirk  and  Stirlioig,  Dunfermlbe,  Pertk, 
Coldstream,  Selkirk,  Lanark,  and  Aberdeen.  The 
Antiburgher  synods  are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  ^• 
nod  of  Edinburgh,  comprehending  the  presbyteries  of 
Edinburgh,. Kelso,  and  Dumfries  ;  the  synod  of  Perth, 
comprehending  the  presbyteries  of  Perth,  Kirkcaldy, 
and  Forfar ;  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  containing  the 
presbyteries  of  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  Stirling,  Elgin, 
and  Aberdeen. 

Besides  these  dissenters,  there  are  in  Scotland  seven 
dioceses  belonging  to  the  Epbcopalian  church,  viz. 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Fife,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Mo- 
ray,  Ross,  Dunkeld,  andBreclun ;  and  the  congregauow 


(c)  Tlie  general  assembly  owes  iu  institution  to  the  pariiament  that  met  V^.  \J^O,M  ^vA^^^^tyear. 
Mary,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  churcli ;  and  the  first  a%^^   "^H"^^^ 
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^p**^"^  of  this  persuasion  are  numerous  and  respectable.  The 
-    ^   —'  Methodists  and  Anabaptists  are  also  numerous,  but  the 

899  Quakers  are  few  in  number, 
•anguage.  It  is  well  known  that  there  prevail  in  Scotland 
two  languages  that  are  extretnely  different  in  thei^  na- 
ture and  origin,  the  Earse  or  Gaelic,  spoken  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  the  Western  Islands,  an^the  Lowland 
Scotch,  spoken  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Gaelic  language  we  have  already  treated  at  some 
length  in  the  article  JPHiLOLOOYy  N°  205  et  seq.;  and 
shall  here  only  give  a  specimen  of  that  language  in  the 
Lord's  prayer^  contrasting  it  with  the  Norse  language 
aft  formerly  spoken  in  the  Orkneys,  and  with  the  an* 
cient  form  of  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

LortTs  Prayer  in  Gaelic. 

A  n'Athair  ata  air  Neamh.  Gu  naamhaichear  t- 
Tinm.  Tigeadh  do  Hioghachd.  Deanthar  do  Thoil 
air  an  Talamh  mar  a  nithear  air  Neamh.  Tabhair 
dhuinn  an  diu  ar  n-Aran  laitheil.  .Agusmaith  dhuinn 
ar  Fiacha  amhuil  mar  mhaitmid  d'ar  luehd«-fia  chaibh. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  sinn.  Acli  saor  sinn  o  olc. 
Amen. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  the  OrJcney  Norse  Language. 

Favor  ir  i  chimre.  Helleur  ir  i  namthite.  Gilla 
eosdum  thite  cumma.  Veya  thine  mota  vara  gort  o 
3'um  sinna  gort  i  chirorie.  Ga  vus  da  on  da  dalight 
brow  vora.  Firgive  vus  sinna  vora  sin  vee  forgive  fin» 
dara  mutha  vus.  Lyve  us  ye  i  tuntation.  Min  delivi* 
ra  vus  fro  olt  lit.     Amen ;  or»  on  sa  meteth  vera. 

Lord*s  Prayer  in  Old  Scotch. 

Uor  fader  quhilk  beest  i  Hevin.  Hallowit  weird 
tliyne  nam.  Cum  thyne  kingrik.  Be  dune  thyne 
wull  as  is  i  hevin  sva  po  yerd.  Uor  deilie  breid  gif  us 
Ihilk  day.  And  forleit  us  uor  skaths,  as  we  forleit 
tham  quha  skath  us.  And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation. 
Btttan  fre  us  fra  evil.    Amen. 

By  comparing  the  above  specimens,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  both  the  Norse  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  old 
Lowland  Scotch  are  essentially  diflferent  from  the  Gae- 
lic, but  that  the  two  former  have  some  distant  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  which  may  lead  an  etymologist, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy,  to  believe  that  ihej 
originated  from  the  same  source,  it  has  indeed  been 
very  generally  believed,  and  almost  taken  for  granted, 
that  Uie  language  spoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
ie  merely  a  corrupt  dklect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  South  Britain 
at  no  very  early  period.  The  learned  author  of  Caledo* 
nia  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  and  contends  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  a  Saxon  monarch  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  the  person  of  Edgar,  son  of  Mak 


colm  Canmore,  no  other  language  but  Gaelic  was 
spoken  in  North  Britain,  except  in  Lothian,  which  may  ^ 
be  considered  as  then  an  English  settlement.  He  fur- 
ther dechirea  that  the  oldest  document  which  he  has 
met  with  in  the  Scottish  language,  is  a  contract  with 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in  1387* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  affinity  between  the 
Lowland  Scotch  and  the  Ang]o»  Saxon.  The  only 
matter  in  dispute  b,  whether  the  latter  was  borrowed  * 
from  the  former,  or  was  a  dialect  of  the  aahie  Gothic 
language  introduced  intO'Seotland  at  an  earlier  period. 
One  of  the  most  strenuous,  and  perhaps  successful  ad* 
tocates  for  the  latter  •pinion  h  Dr  John  Jamieson,  wha 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Scottish- language  has  ably 
controverted  the  arguments  of  Mr  Chalmers,  and  plead- 
ed for  the  independent  origin  of  the  Scottish  language. 
This  is  believed  by  Dr  Jamieson  to  have  been  spoken 
by  tlie  Picts,  and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  from 
Scandinavia ;  for  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr  Chalmers,  tliat  the  Picts  were  not  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians  under  a  new  name,  but  an 
independent  Gothic  tribe,  who  at  a  very  early  period 
established  themselves  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  (d^ 

There  are  two  principal  peculiarities  in  the  Scottish' 
language;  the  use  of  the  qtth  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
where  the  English  use  the  nr/i,  and  the  change  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ih  into  d;  both  which  peculiarities  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  northern  Gothio  langua* 
ges. 

In  their  pronunciatioirof  the  vow«ls,  the  Scotch  fuK 
low  the  method  of  the  French,  and  other  nations  of 
the  continent,  though,  as  in  England,  this  general 
custom  is  subject  to  many  anomalies.  Thus  the  a, 
which  in  man,  and  most  other  words,  is  pronounced 
broad,  is,  in  Fatfier,  and  a  few  other  io^ances,  pro* 
nounccd  open,  Feyther.  894- 

Scottij»h  literature  cannot  be  traced^  to  an  early  pe-  Literfttun* 
riod.  In  the  middle  ages  it  consisted,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  in  little  more  than  meagre  chronicles,  com- 
posed by  ilUinfbrroed  and  credulous  monhsi  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  country  that  produced 
Buchanan  in  the  16th  century,  could  not  in  the  12th 
boast  of  a  single  native  writer.  It  first  began  to  dawn 
in  the  ISth  century,  when  Scotland,  filled  with  a  bar^ 
barous  Scandinavian  colony,  caimot  be  compared,  in  re*' 
spect  of  literature,  with  the  southern  countries  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  but  with  Scandinavia  itself,  with 
Holland  and  with  the  north  of  Germany,  with  Poland, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Hungary.  In  all  these  countries 
literature  is  comparatively  recent,  and  compared  with 
them,  Scotland  will  not  be  found  deficient.  It  must  not 
indeed  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  sacred  ground  of  lona 
flourished  several  respectable  Scoto-Irish  writers,  who 
were  also  classed  among  the  apostles  of  religion  in  Eng* 
land,  such  as  the  biographers  of  Columba,  Cumenius,. 
and  Adamnao,  the  latter  the  friend  of  the  English  his- 
torian. 


(d)  We  have  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  perhaps  too  hastily,  adopted  Mr  Chalmers's  opinion,  that  the 
Picts  were  not  an  independent  race.  The  arguments  which  Mr  Chalmers  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion^ 
BO  opposite  to  that  of  most  antiquaries  and  historians,  are  ingenious  and  plausible;  but  as  they  are  drawn  chiefly 
firom  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  &c.  in  North  Briuin,  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  generally  Celtic^, 
and  are  in  direct  opoosition  to  the  testimony  of  Bede,  the  earliest  British  historian,  Dr  Jamieson  will  not  d^ 
low  that  they  have  the  weight  which  at  fint  sight  they  appear  |o  merit. 
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torian  Bede ;  and  among  tho  Strathclyde  Gaels,  may 
be  noticed  St  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland. 

The  earliest  fragment  of  Scottish  literature  is  the 
Chronicon  Piciorumy  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
some  Irish  priest,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lllh  century. 
Of  the  12th  century  there  arc  some  fragments  of  the 
register  of  St  Andrew's,  some  short  chronicles  published 
by  Father  Innes ;  the  chronicle  of  Melrose,  and  that  of 
llolyrood.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, appeared  some  writers  of  considerable  estimation, 
particularly  Michael  Scot  a  philosopher,  mathemati- 
cian and  physician,  and  also  celebrated  as  an  astrologer 
and  alchemist,  who  published  voluminous  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Aristqtle ;  Thomas  Learmont  of  Ercil- 
doun,  commonly  called  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  famous 
for  his  poetical  compositions,  and  his  skill  in  heraldry, 
who  wrote  a  metrical  romance  called  Sir  Tristrem ;  and 
John  Scot  of  Dunse,  or  Duns  Scotus,  a  consummate 
metaphysician  and  voluminous  writer.     In  the  14th 
century  lived  John  of  Fordoun,  the  author  of  Scoio- 
Chronicon^  a  historical  work  of  considerable  merit,  and 
John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.,  which  is  no  mean  mo- 
nument of  the  industry  and  talents  of  tliat  age.     King 
James  I.  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  may  be  ranked  as  the  next  Scottish  writer  of 
eminence.    He  was  a  learned  and  accomplished  prince, 
and  was  the  author  of  some  excellent  poems.    James 
was  followed  by  Holland  and  Harry  the  Rhymer.     In 
tlie  16th  century  we  may  notice  Elphingston,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  who  composed  the  Scoticorum  Chronicum^ 
and  was  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  piety ;  Dun- 
bar, the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottish  poets ;   Gavin 
Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  published  an  excel- 
lent poetical  translation  of  Virgil's  Eneid,  and  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount.     John  Knox,  the  chief  instru- 
ment and  promoter  of  the  reformation;  John  Major  and 
Hector  Boethius,  twohistorians  of  considerable  note,  al- 
so belonged  to  this  century ;  and  the  admirable  Crich- 
ton  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  the  usual  accounts 
that  havebeen  given  of  hisaccoroplishments  are  strongly 
tinctured  with  fable  and  romance.     At  the  latter  end 
4)f  the  same  period  flourished  the  classical  Buchanan,  an 
elegant  historian  and  Latin  poet,  and  John  Leslie  bishop 
of  Ross,  the  author  of  many  esteemed  works,  who  was 
versed  in  theology  and  philosophy,  in  the  civil  and  ca- 
non law,  and  was  besides  an  able  statesman. 

Tlie  learned  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  published  a  ju- 
dicious ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland ;  and  the  natural 
history  of  this  country  was  illustrated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  two  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments. The  discovery  of  logarithms  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century,  is  the  mdisputable  right  of  Napier 
of  Merchi;ston ;  and  since  his  time,  mathematical  science 
has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  singular  success. 
The  works  of  Keil,Gregory,Maclaurin,Simson,Stewart, 
Hobison,  Play  fair,  &c.  are  universally  read  and  admired. 
During  the  18th  century  this  country  produced  other 
eminent  writers  in  various  departments  of  science.  A- 
mong  the  Scots  divine  and  moral  philosophers,  we  may 
particularize  Blair,  Campbell,  Hutcheson,  Leechman, 
Macknight;  among  the  statesmen  and  lai^yers,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Viscount  Stairs,  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
Lord  Karnes ;  among  the  historians,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Henry,  Lord  Hailes,  Ferguson ;  among  the  political 


and  moral  writers,  Smith,  Reid^  Lord  Monboddo,  A 
tie ;  among  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  Bell,  Bl^ 
Cullen,  Gregory,  William  and  John  Hunter,  Hut 
Monro,  Smellie,  Whytt ;  and  among  the  Scottish  pc 
Blair,  Burns,  Home,  Ramsay,  Thomson,  Wilkie. 
names  now  mentioned,  besides  Mansfield  and  Bun 
may  be  suflicient  to  show  that  Scotland  has  produ 
able  writers  in  almost  every  useful  branch  of  sciei 
Among  the  few  departments  of  literature  in  wli 
Scottish  writers  have  been  less  successful,  may  be  m 
tioned  biography,  epic  poetry,  the  critical  illustrat 
of  tlie  classics  and  comedy.  *  Lidced  (he  eflbrts  of 
dramatic  muse  have  been  singularly  damped  in  Scotl< 
from  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  its  clerg}' ;  but  we  ti 
that  these  illiberal  prejudices  have  now  subsided,  s 
that  the  venerable  author  of  Douglas  will  stand  on 
cord  as  the  last  example  of  ecclesiastical  censure, 
account  of  his  devotion  to  the  drama. 

Within  the  last  20  years,  the  progress  of  Scottish 
terature  has  perhaps  been  greater  than  at  any  forr 
period.  During  that  interval,  booksellers  shops  L 
been  established,  where  formerly  there  was  scarcel; 
book- stall,  and  there  are  now  few  towns  of  any  coi 
deration  that  do  not  possess  a  printing-press.  The 
crease  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications,  es] 
cially  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  also  very  grc 
there  being  now  published  at  Edinburgh  not  fewer  th 
six  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews  and  magazines,  a 
at  least  eight  newspapers. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  in  Scotland  has  of  late  scan 
ly  fallen  short  of  that  of  the  sciences.  Skilful  workm 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  especially  in  those  of  joinery  a 
cabinet-making,  are  numerous  in  the  large  towns ;  a 
even  musicalinstruments  of  considerable  price  and  exo 
lent  workmanship,  are  constructed  in  Edinburgh.  T 
liberal  arts  of  painting  and  engraving  have  been  carrv 
to  great  perfection ;  and  both  these  and  the  art  of  prir 
ing  are  now  exercised  in  Edinburgh  in  a  style  little, 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  artists.  The  ni 
merous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Edinburgh  ar 
Glasgow,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  abihties  of  Sco 
tish  arcliitects,  and  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  bi 
hind  their  brethren  of  the  south  in  grandeur  and  beau( 
of  design,  and  elegance  and  solidity  of  execution. 

The  mode  of  education  pursued  in  Scotland  is  higU 
laudable ;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  practical  system  pui 
sued  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  plan  which  is  fo 
lowed  in  the  cities,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  i 
England,  either  by  private  teachers,  or  at  large  put 
lie  schools,  of  which  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  i 
the  most  eminent,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ]6t 
century.  The  superior  advantage  of  the  Scottish  educa 
tion  consists  in  every  country  parish  possessing  ascbod 
master  as  uniformly  as  a  clergytnan ;  at  least,  the  rule  t 
general,  and  the  exceptions  rare.  The  schoolmaste 
has  a  small  salary,  which  enables  him  to  educate  tin 
children  at  a  rate  easy  and  convenient  even  to  indig^l 
parents.  It  may,  indeed,  be  computed,  that  a  shilling 
will  go  as  far  in  tliis  parochial  education,  as  a  guinea  io 
an  English  school.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poor  diiT- 
dren  attend  to  the  flocks  in  summer,  and  the  schools 
winter.  Till  within  these  iew  ye^ira,  the  salaries  of '*^ 
Scotch  parochial  schoolmasters  were  so  trifliogas  tohi^i 
out  no  adequate  encouragement  to  young  men  of  «b'  «• 
ties  to  engage  m  that  useiW  office ;  but  they  hare  ]mj 
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Scotland  been  augmented,  and  the  establisfanient  of  a  fund  for 
■  ■  y    "^the  widows  of  schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  has  added  to 
the  respectability  of  the  situation. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  youth  are  educated 
for  the  church,  and  from  this  class  the  families  of  tlie 
gentry  are  generally  supplied  with  private  tutors,  and 
the  schools  and  academies  with  masters.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Mr  Laing,  that  "  the  poverty  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
pursuit  of  letters ;  her  universities  make  no  provision 
for  the  independence  and  ease  of  a  studious  life.  The 
wealthy  benefices  of  the  English  church  may  afibrd  a 
final  retreat,  and  its  well  endowed  universities,  an  in-* 
termediate  sanctuary  for  literary  repose,  where  a  taste 
for  classical  and  polite  learning  is  cultivated  and  preser- 
ved. But  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  are  removed  from 
the  university  early  in  life,  to  a  remote  solitude,  have 
neither  access  to  the  works  of  the  learned,  nor  the 
means,  if  they  retain  the  desire,  of  improving  the  accjui* 
sitions  which  they  have  already  made.  No  one  is  illite- 
rate ;  but  the  church  has  not  yet  been  distinguished  by 
a  nian  of  extensive  or  profound  erudition.  Their  edu- 
cation imparts  some  smattering  of  science ;  their  trials 
of  ordination  require  an  equal  proportion  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew;  and  the  same  parity  is  observable  in  the 
Laing^t  learning  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  "  * 
Jiu.  of  There  are  in  Scotland  four  universities,  viz.  those  of 
^LUL^'  St  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh ;  a 
pardcij^ar  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  those 
articles.  Tlie  university  of  Edinburgh,  though  of  most 
recent  origin,  is  now  in  the  highest  estimation ;  from 
the  numerous  departments  of  science  and  literature 
there  taught,  and  the  general  ability  of  its  professors. 
The  Scotch  universities,  unlike  those  of  England,  sel- 
dom consist  of  more  than  one  college,  and  St  Andrew's 
may  be  considered  as  the  only  proper  exception  to 
this  ebservation,  as  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  are  in 
distinct  towns,  viz.  the  one  in  Old,  and  the  other  in 
New  Aberdeen,  lliere  are  professors  of  medicine  at 
all  these  universities ;  but  only  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
can  be  regarded  as  medical  schools. 

We  can  .here  only  enter  on  a  few  general  observations 
respecting  Scottish  agriculture,  as  the  slate  of  husbandry 
in  Scotland  may  be  best  seen  from  the  general  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  several  counties,  and  from  the  article 
Agaicultuuk.  In  the  lower  districts  particularly, 
agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
In  the  counties  of  Berwick,  East  Lothian,  Ayr,  La- 
nark, Stirling,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  the  face  of 
the  country  has,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  cul- 
tivation, assumed  a  new  appearance,  being  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  generally  inclosed  with  thorn  hedges,  in- 
stead of  the  former  inclosures  of  stone  dykes.  Rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clover  and  turnips,  are  now 
raised  on  fields  which  some  years  ago  afforded  only 
scanty  pasturage  for  sheep ;  and  potato  crops  are  now 
become  general  and  excellent.  Of  the  mountainous 
districts,  black  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  staple  commo- 
dities, and  the  rocky  shores  produce  abundance  of  kelp* 
In  a  few  years  the  deficiency  of  timber,  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  southern  travellers,  will  be  abundantly 
supplied,  as  many  proprietors  are  now  covering  their 
waste  lands  with  extensive  forests.  One  nobleman,  the 
earl  of  Moray,  from  1767  to  1807,  planted  upwards  of 
Vol.  XVIIL  Part  II. 
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13,000,000  of  trec9>  of  which  1,500,000  arc  oak.    Tlie   ScotUnd. 
value  of  land  in  Scotland  is  within  these  few  years  pro-  ^       v     "^ 
digiously  increased,  and  an  Englishman  will  hcarccly 
believe,  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  extensive  farms 
are  let  at  5/.  and  even  6/.  per  acre.  *  !  P^^yz 


As  the  valued  rent  of  land  is  intimately  connccted-(Jj^'|'"  Jj  ^'"*** 
with  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  we  shall  p.  547, 
here  give  a  table  of  the  rental  of  the  several  Scotch, 
counties,  as  it  has  been  valued  in  Scotch  money. 


Counties. 

Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute  and  Arran 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 

Cromarty 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright    ^ 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland 

Wigton 


Valued  rent  in  Scots  Monc^. 

L.  235,665  8  11 

149,595  10  0 

191,605  0  7 

79,200  0  0 

178,365  7  S} 

15,022  13  8 

37,256  2  10 

26,482  10  10 

12,897  2  8 

33,327  19  0 

158,627  10  0 

191,054  S  9 

65,603  0  5 

362,534  7  5 

171,636  0  0 

168,878  5  10 

73,188  9  0 

74,921  I  4 

20.192  11  2 
114,571  19  3 
162,118  16  11 

74,931  19  0 

15,163  1  1 

56,551  9  1 

51,^37  3  10 

339,818  6  8 

68,076  15  2 

75,140  10  3 

315,594  14  6 

80,307  15  6 

108,518  8  9 

26.193  9  9 
67,646  17  0 


Total,        L.  3,802,574  10    5^  Scots* 
Or,  Sterling,  L.316,881     4     2^ 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  can  scarcely  Wwanuftc- 
regarded  as  a  commercial  people  before  tlie  end  of  the  tuns  and" 
eleventh  century,  when  the  accession  of  Edgar,  bycommercfc 
placing  a  line  of  Saxon  monarchs  on  the  Scottish 
throne,  introduced  into  Scotland  that  spirit  of  trade 
and  commerce,  which  at  an  early  period  distinguished 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  South  Britain.  It  has  in-, 
deed  been  pretended  that  the  Scotch  had  a  fishery  at 
home,  and  a  foreign  traffick  with  the  Dutch,  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  the  former 
is  improbable,  since  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Gaelic  people  led  them  to  regard  fish  as  unhallowed 
food,  and  fishery  as  an  unlawful  occupation  ;  and  the 
latter  assertion  is  at  least  incorrect,  since  the  Dutch 
did  not  exist  as  a  commercial  society  at  that  earlj^ 
period.  The  chief  seato  of  trade  have,  in  all  ages/ 
t    5  E  and 
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•  an  in  every  country,  been  the  towns;  but  Celtic 
"  Scotland  hau  neither  towns  nor  cities,  till  the  erection 
of  castles  and  monasteries,  subsequent  to  the  eleventh 
century,  produced  the  formation  of  villages  under  their 
walls.  These  villages  became  towns,  from  the  settle- 
ments of  the  English,  Anglo-Normans,  and  Flemings 
in  them,  during  the  12th  century;  and  firom  that  time 
we  may  properly  date  the  commencement  of  Scottish 
commerce. 

At  a  period  little  anterior  to  this,  the  Scotch  car- 
ried on  several  domestic  manufactures.  They  manu- 
factured their  own  flax  into  linen,  and  their  hides  into 
leather.  They  also  wrought  the  wool  of  their  flocks 
into  coarse  cloth :  and  these  woollen  fabrics  were  re- 
gulated by  a  particular  assize  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid I.  Necessity  had  early  introduced  smiths,  tan- 
ners, and  shoemakers,  into  every  village,  and  dyers, 
goldsmiths,  and  armourers,  into  every  town.  Salt 
works  became  an  object  of  attention  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  because  they  furnished  a  revenue  to  the  kings 
and  nobles,  and  profit  to  the  monks.  In  the  same 
reign,  water-mills  were  subject  to  tithes,  and  tenants 
were  obliged  to  grind  at  particular  mills.  The  Scot- 
tish kings  had  mills  at  each  of  their  burghs,  and  on  se- 
veral of  their  manors ;  and  from  these  mills  they  de- 
rived a  considerable  revenue,  and  a  constant  source  of 
munificent  grants  to  the  religious  establishments.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wind-mills 
had  been  universally  introduced,  and  there  was  a  malt 
kiln  and  a  brew-hou«e  in  every  village.  These  ob- 
jects were  considered  as  domestic  manufactures,  aris- 
ing from  husbandry,  which  was  at  that  time  the  uni- 
versal pursuit  among  all  ranis,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Scone  was  n«t  only  die 
metropolis  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scoto- 
Saxon  period,  but  also  one  of  the  earliest  places  of  fo- 
reign commerce.  Perth  had  also  a  foreign  traifick  in 
those  early  times,  and  6t  Andrew's  partook  of  the 
riches  which  flow  from  distant  trade.  Next  to  these, 
in  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  followed  Stirling,  Inver- 
esk,  Dunfermline  and  Aberdeen. 

The  erection  of  certain  towns  into  royal  burghs, 
though  fouudcd  on  the  principles  of  exclusion  and  mo- 
nopoly, tended  to  advance  the  general  interests  of 
trade.  Each  of  these  burghs  had  particular  districts 
through  which  their  privileges  extended,  and  to  which 
they  were  confined.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Scdto-Saxon  period,  the  Flemings  had  placed  a  com- 
mercial factory  at  Berwick,  and  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  a  trade  had  been  opened  with  Gasco- 
ny,  for  the  importation  of  wine  and  corn. 

The  first  great  traders  in  Scotland  seem  to  have 
been  the  heads  of  monasteries,  as  they  alone  possessed 
at  once  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  suf- 
ficient capital  to  engage  in  promising  speculations. 
To  them  belonged  the  principal  ships ;  they  had  at 
first  the  exclusive  privileges  of  fishing,  arid  they  were 
{tie  chief  bankers  of  those  times. 

After  the  numerous  conflicts  and  revolutions  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland,  previous  to  its  union 
with  England,  its  manufaclures  were  not  probably  in  a 
much  better  state  of  improvement  at  that  epoch,  than 
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they  had  been  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.     They 
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had  been  sometimes  encouraged,  but  they  seem  never*  *  "^ 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  domestic  supply.  Of 
course  the  commerce  of  North  Britain  could  never 
have  been  very  extensive,  and  its  exports  must  have 
been  confined  chiefly  to  corn,  and  the  raw  products  of 
the  country.  Since  the  union,  the  industry  and  ma- 
nufactures of  Scotland  have  been  assiduously  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  national 
commerce  have,  in  the  tedious  result,  proved  success- 
ful beyond  expectation.  The  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Bank,  and  of  the  society  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  tl»e  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  a  board  of  trustees  for  im- 
proving the  manufactures,  trade,  and  fisheries  of  North 
Britain,  have  been  the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the 
riches  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  •  *  SetVkfiU 

Since  the  union,  this  country  has  shared  in  the  na-^^*^^  "* 
tional  prosperity.    Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  voL  I  * 
manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and  trade  increased  in 
due  proportion.     Without  troubling  the  reader  with  a 
detail  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  suificient  to  observey 
that,  about  20  years  ago,  manufactures  in  many  towns 
were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.     Cotton  cloths 
alone  employed  in  Glasgow,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
15,000  looms  and  135,000  persons.     Queen's  ware, 
and  the  inkle  manufacture,   were  likewise  important 
branches  in  that  city.     In  and  near  Paisley,  upwards 
of  10,000  persons  of  all  descri|)li(ms,   were  employed, 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  and  12,000  in  work- 
ing lawns,  muslins,  and  cambrics ;  besides  other  trades, 
which  were  very  productive.    Common  and  flint-glass, 
to  a  great  amount,  is  prepared  in  Dumbarton,  Leith, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.     Diapers  are  wrought 
in   Dunfcrline  to  the  value  of  50,000/.  or  60,0(X)/. 
a  year.     Checks  and  ticks  are  staple  commodities  in 
Kirkal(l3\    Coarse  linen,  sail-cloth,  osnaburgs,  &c.  are 
manufactured  in  Dundee,   Arbroath,  Aberdeen,  and 
Forfar.     Paper-mills,  delft-houses,  and  sugar-houses^ 
have  been  erected  in  several  towns  and  villages.     Ex- 
tensive iron- works   are   established   in    Fife,    on   the 
Clyde,  and  at  Canon ;   in  the  last  of  which  more 
than  1000  workmen  are  occasionally  employed.     The 
whale,  herring,  and  salmon  fisheries,  are  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  wealth.     The  coal  trade  is  well  known, 
and  extremely  productive.     Here  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  state,  that  the  limits  of  the  coal  country 
on  the  west  coast,  are  Saltcoats  and  Girvan  ;  on  the 
east   coast,   North  Berwick  and  Fifeness ;  stretching 
from  south-west  to  north-east  in  breadth,  about  30 
or  4-0  miles.      Beyond  these  limits,   no   coal  strata 
have  hitherto  been  found.     The  exportation  of  black 
cattle  to  England  has  been  highly  advantageous  to 
this  country.      The  coasting  trade  to  the   south  is 
carried  on  from  Leith  and  other  eastern  ports,  whilet  f(*y^ 
Glasgow  is  the  great  emporium  with  the  West  ^^'{^'^li'^ 
dies,  t  *900 

Another  subject  conected  with  commerce  is  the  fn-Tolwid  »»• 
land  navigation.  The  canals  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth "6»'«»- 
and  Clyde,  the  Crinan  (see  Canal),  the  Monkland, 
running  12  miles  east  from  Glasgow,  the  Ardrossan, 
the  Caledonian,  and  the  Union  canal,  to  extend  from 
Edinburgh  to  Falkirk  ;  the  two  latter  are  not  yet  fi- 
nished. 
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Tlie  following  Tables  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  (10th 
volume,  Pamphleteer),  afford  the  beat  view  oif  th^ 
Statistics  of  Scotland  hitherto  published. 


Extent. 


1.  Mainland  of  Scotland 

2.  Hebrides 

8.  Orkney  Islands 
4.  Zetland  Isles 


Land. 

25,520 

2,800 

425 

S55 


Square  miUt, 
Frctb'XvaUr  lalet.  Totals* 

494    26,014 

lOi     2,904 

15      440 


25 


880 


29,600    638 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 

1.  Large  properties,  or  estates  above  2000/. 

of  valued  rent,  or  2500/.  sterling  of  real 
rent 

2.  Middling  properties,  or  estates  from  2000/. 

to  500/.  of  valued  rent,  or  from  2500/. 
to  625/.  of  real  rent        .  -  - 

S.  Small  properties  or  estates  under  500/.  va- 
lued rent,  or  625/.  of  real  rent 

4«.  Estates  belonging  to  corporate  bodies    " 


30,238 

Proprietors, 

396 


1077 

6181 
-  144 


Total  proprietors  in  Scotland    -    7798 

PROPORTION  OF  SOIL  CULTIVATED  AND 
UNCULTIVATED. 

Snglith  Acre$» 

1.  Number  of  acres  fully  or  partially  cul- 
tivated       -         -  -  -  5,043,050 

^.  Acres  uncultivated,    including  woods 

and  plantations        .         •         •         13,900,550 

Total  extent  of  Scotland  in  English  acres   18,943,600 

EXTENT  OF  WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


1.  Extent  of  plantations 

2.  .i....^.  natural  woods 


Englith  Acrei» 

412,226 

-       501,469 

Total    913,695 


NATURE  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  SOILS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Englith  Acrei, 

-     263,771 

681,862 

411,096 

510,265 

*       987,070 

1,869,1^ 

>  S20,19S 


1.  Sandy  soils        ... 

2.  Gravel        -        -         - 

3.  Improved  mossy  soils 

4.  Cold  or  inferior  clays 

5.  Rich  clays        -        -         - 

6.  Loams        -        -        -        - 

7.  Alluvial,  haugh,  or  carae  land 


5,043,450 


NUMBER  OF  A<;RE6  IN  ONE  YEAR  UNDER  THE 
DIFFERENT  CROPS,  OR  IN  FALLOW. 

ACTf$» 

1.  Gross  (in  hay  and  pasture)      -        -      2,489,79S 

2.  Wheat        -        -         -         -        -        140,095 


Carry  oter    2,629jMe 


3.  Barley 

4.  Oats     - 

5.  Rye        -        - 

6.  Beans  and  peas      -  - 

7.  Potatoes 

8.  Turnips 

9.  Flax 

10.  Fallow 

11.  Gardens  and  orchards 


Brought  over 


1.  Grass  lands 

2.  Wheat    - 

3.  Barley 

4.  Oata 

5.  Rye 

6.  Beans  and  peas 

7.  Potatoes 

8.  Turnips     - 

9.  Flax 
10.  Gardens 


VALUE  OF  CROPS. 

Acres.  ■  Per  tirrc. 

-   2,489,725  at  L.2, 

-     140,095  at  11, 

280^93  at     8, 

1,260,362  at     7, 

.        500  at    6, 

118,000  at    6, 

80,000  at    8, 

407,125  at    4, 

16,500  at    8, 

32,000  at  15, 


Acret. 

2,625),820 ' 

v^^O,193 

1,21)0,362 

,000 

118,000 

80,000 

407,125 

16,500 

218,9,50 

32,0()Q 

5,0 1 3,430 

Am'iunt. 

L.4,97'J,450 

.   1,5*1.045 

2,241,544 

8,822,5S4 

.    3,000 

708,000 

640,000 

1,62»,500 

132,000 

48O,O0Q 


Total  cultivated  -  5,043,450,  average 
/f.acre  (including  fallow),  4/.  4s.  iieariy. 

Uncultivated  13,900,550,  includii^  wood 
lands,  3s.  per  ai:re        ..        ..         • 


the 
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Productive  acres  4,824,500  Produce  L.2 1,1 76,079 
Fallow  -  218,950 


2,085,082 


Total  land  produce    L.23,261 , 1 5B 

tlVE-STOCK,    AND  THEIR  PRODUCE. 

1.  Horses,  243,489.     Value  of  their  work  when  full 

grown,  or  increase  in  their  work  while  young, 
yearly,  at  10/.  each         -         -         L.2,4*^4,890 

2.  Cattle,  1,047,142.   Annual  value  of  dai- 
produce,  and  annual   increase  in 

be  worth  of  the  feeding  cattle,  at  6/. 
each        -  .  -  .       6,282,852 

3.  Sheep,  2,850,867         -  -         -       1,425,983 

4.  Hogs,  500,000,  produce  30s.  each      -       750,000 

5.  Lesser  stock  (poultry,  &c.)        -        -        250,000 

Total  produce  of  live-stock    L.11, 143,725 
This  sum  is  included  in  the  general  estioiate  of  land 
produce  already  given. 

MINERAL  STATE. 

Coal. 

1.  Extent  of  the  great  coal-field  of 

Scotland  -  -  600,000  acres. 

2.  Annual  contumptioti        .  .  172    do. 
S.  Qsantity  annually  consumed     -     2>500)000  tons. 

4.  Value  of  the  coal  annually  consum- 

ed, at  an  average  of  68.  8d.  per 

ton        .  .  .         L,833,39S 

5.  Expense  of  kibour,  58.  lOd.  per  ton    729,166 

6.  Rent  to  the  propri^or,  lOd.  perton    104,060 

S  It  %  Limep 
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Lime^ 


1. 
2. 

4. 


Quantity  of  lime  annually  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land        -  -  .-         S,000,000  bolls. 

Quantity  in  Winchester  bushels,  at 
4  bushels  per  boll*     -  -     -      12,000,000    do* 

Value  at  2s;  6d.  per  boll    •  *  -        L.375,000 

Extent  of  land  ^annually  dressed 
with  lime  -  -  -         100,000  acres. 

Iron, 
Number  of  blast  furnaces  -  21 

Quantity  annually  produced       -         32,760  tons. 
Value  at  7/.  per  ton      -         -         L.229,320 
Number  of  persons  annually  em- 
ployed ...  7,650 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Lead, 
Quantity  of  lead  annually  produced     65,000  bars. 
Annual  value  at  2/.  per  bar      -      L.  130,000 


Value  of  Mineral  Productions. 
Coal         - 

Lime  -  -  .  ^ 

Iron         -  •  .  ... 

Lead        •  -  • 

Various  article9        -         -         - 


L.83S,333 

375,000 

229,320 

130,000 

30,000 

L.  1,597,653 


FISHERIES. 

1.  Salmon  and  fresh-water  fisheries 

2.  The  white-sea  fishery 
S.  The  herring  fishery 
4.  The  whale  fishery 

f.  Shellfish        . 


L.150,000 

400,000 

.       500,000 

-      200,000 

50,000 

L.  1,300,000 


AMOUNT  OF  TERRITOBIAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

1.  Gross  produce  of  land        -        -       L.23,26 1,1 55 

2.  Minerals  ...  1,597,653 
8.  Fisheries      •            .            .            .      1,300,000 


4.  The  rents  of  lands,  mines,  fisheries, 
kelp,  &c.  for  one  year  ending  5th 
April  1813 

^.  Amount  of  produce  absorbed  by  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  pro- 
fit of  farmers,  gardeners,  and  o- 
ther  dealers  in  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  also  by  colliers,  fisher- 
men, &c. 


L.26,158,808 


5,041,779 


L.21,1 17,029 


MANUFACTURES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Value  of  raw 
materials, 

L  Woollen    -    300,000 

2.  Linen     -       834,149 

3.  Cotton    -    1,832,124 


Total  value  of  ma' 

nufactured  articlet, 

450,000 

1,775,000 

6,964,486 


Expente  of' 

labour  and 

profit. 

150,000 

940,851 

5,132,362 


5,000,000         3,700,000 


4,266,273..   Jl4J89,48g        9,923,213 


COMMERCE. 

1.  Number  of  ships  belonging  to  Scotland  -      2,708 

2.  Tonnage            -               -               .  231,273 

3.  Number  of  seamen             -                -  16,300 


fTnnili.t 


4.  Exports 

5.  Imports 


L.4,740,2S9 
3,671,158 


6.  Balance  in  favour  of  Scotland    L.1,069,081 

THE  POOR. 


1.  Number  of  parochial  poor 

2.  Average  allowaoce  to  each 


86,000 
L.3     O    0 


Total  expense    L.108,000 
Average  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  work<» 
houses,  8/.  lOs. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  LANDED  INTEREST. 

1.  Number  of  representatives  -  -  SO 

2.  Number  of  freeholders  in  the  33   Scotch 

counties  -  -  •  2,429 

3.  Number  of  landholders  entitled  to  vote,  if 

the  whole  valued  rent  of  the  kingdom 
were  held  by  persons  each  possessing 
400/.  Scots  of  valued  rent         -         •        9,511 


BOROUGH    REPRESENTATION. 


1.  Number  of  representatives 

2.  Number  of  boroughs 

3.  Population  of  ditto 


15 

65 

471,417 


ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Number  of  synods            -            -  -          16 

2.  Number  of  presbyteries            -  -              78 

3.  Number  of  parishes              -  ^^              893 

4.  Number  of  established  clergymen  •           938 

RELIGIOUS  PERSUASIONS. 

1.  Established  Presbyterian  Church  -       1,408,388 

2.  Seceders  (Presbyterians,)         -  -          256,000 

3.  Baptists,  Bereans,  Glassites,  &c.  -        50,000 

4.  Roman  Catholics         -             -  -         50,000 

5.  Scotch  Episcopalians            -  *>            28,000 

6.  Methodists             -              •  -             9,000 

7.  Church  of  England        -          -  -           4,000 

8.  Quakers            ...  -           300 

1,805,688 

"  The  Scotch  (says  Dr  Playfair)  are  commonly  di-^JSL 
vided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  Highlanders  and  Xtm^and  Cii»- 
landers i  the  former  occupying  the  northern  and  moun-toms. 
tainous  provinces,  the  latter  the  southern  districts. 
These  classes  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  man* 
ners,  and  dress.     The  Highlanders  use  the  Irish  or 
Celtic  toncue  ;  while,  in  the  low  country,  the  language 
is  the  ancient  Scandinavian  dialect  blended  with  Uie 
An^o- Saxon. 

"  About  half  a  century  ago,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land were  in  a  state  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  £ng- 
liuod  before  \h»  Norman  conquest.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  ipto  tribes  called  dans.  The  inferior  or- 
ders were  vassals  of  particular  cliiefs,  to  whom  they 
W€re  attached,  and  on  whom  they  relied  for  that  safety 
which  the  laws  were  not  alone  able  to  ensure  to  tliem.  On 
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kotknil.  the  other  hand,  the  secuHty  and  consequence  of  a  chief- 
•'"W^^^tain  depended  on  \he  number  and  fidelity  of  his  servants 
and  retainers ;  who,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him, 
assumed  a  dignity,  and  acquired  in  their  manners  a  de- 
gree of  politeness,  to  which  other  uncivilized  nations 
are  strangers. 

**  The  rents  of  farms  which  those  vassals  occupied 
were  inconsiderable,  and  paid  chiefly  in  military  ser- 
vice ;  so  that  the  value  of  a  proprietor's  land  was  esti- 
mated, not  by  the  money  it  produced,  but  by  tlie  men 
whom  it  could  send  into  the  field ;  and  that  the  number 
of  dependents  might  be  increased,  the  farms,  or  allot- 
ments of  land,  were  small,  and  barely  sufficient  for  a 
scanty  subsistence  to  the  tenants*  As  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  country  was  cultivated,  and  as  no  in- 
tercourse subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  and  other  na- 
tions, little  time  was  employed  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Most  of  it  was  wasted  in  indolence  or  amusement, 
unless  when  their  superior  summoned  them  to  avenge, 
on  some  neighbouring  tribe,  aa  insult  or  injury.  No 
more  grain  was  raised,  and  no  more  raiment  manufac- 
tured by  any  family,  than  what  barely  sufficed  itself. 
**  Villages  and  hamlets,  situated  in  valleys  for  shelter, 
were  rudely  constructed  of  turf  and  stone.  In  spring 
the  natives  plou^ed,  or  dug,  some  adjacent  patches  of 
soil,  in  which  barley  or  oats  were  sown  ;  in  summer 
tliey  prepared  and  collected  turf  and  peat  for  fuel ;  in 
autumn  they  gathered  in  their  scanty  crops  of  grain 
and  hay ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to 
pastime,  or  predatory  excursions.  In  winter  evenings, 
around  a  common  fire,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  general* 
ly  assembled,  for  the  song,  the  tale,  and  the  dance.  A 
taste  for  music  was  prevalent  among  them.  Their  vo- 
cal strains  were  plaintive  and  melancholy  ;  their  instru- 
mental airs  were  either  lively  for  the  dance,  or  martial 
for  tlie  battle.  Every  family  of  note  retained  an  histo- 
rian, to  narrate  its  heroic  deeds  and  feats  of  valour,  or 
a  bard  who  sung  the  praises  of  the  chieftain  and  bis 
elan*  Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  have  been  hand- 
ed down  from  remote  ages,  and  recently  moulded  into 
heroic  poems.  Strangers,  who  have  vciUured  to  pene- 
trate into  their  fastnesses,  they  received  and  treated  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner ;  but  themselves  seldom 
went  abroad,  except  for  the  purposes  of  devastation 
•r  plunder. 

*<  Their  dress  was  the  last  remain  of  the  Roman  ha- 
bit in  Europe,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  necessities  of  war*  It  consisted  of  a  light  wool- 
len jacket,  a  loose  garment  that  covered  .the  thigh,  and 
a  bonnet  that  was  the  usual  covering  for  the  head  all 
over  Europe,  till  the  hat  was  introduced  towards  jthe 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

''  Always  armed  with  a  dirk  and  pistols,  they  were 
ready  to  resist  an  assault,  or  revenge  a  provocation,  as 
soon  as  it  was  given.  This  circumstanbe  contributed  to 
render  them  polite  and  guarded  in  their  behaviour  to 
one  anotlier.  When  embodied  by  their  chieflain,  they 
were  armed  with  a  broad  sword,  a  dagger,  a  target,  a 
musket,  and  two  pistols.  In  close  engagement,  and  in 
broken  ranks,  they  were  irresistible.  The  only  foe 
they  dreaded  was  cavalry*  As  soon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  most  of  the  troops  dispersed,  and  returned  home 
to  dbpose  of  their  plunder,  and  to  provide  for  their 
fSunilies. 
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"  Their  religion  was  deeply  tinctured  with  supersti- 
tion. They  believed  in  ghoststind  apparitions;  by  ap-  -  'y  '' 
peai^nces  in  the  heavens  they  predicted  future  events ; 
they  practised  charms  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of 
various  diseases ;  and  to  some  individuals  they  thought 
the  Divinity  had  communicated  a  portion  of  his  pre* 
Bcience. 

"  But  the  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  has  been 
greatly  changed  and  ameliorated  since  the  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1 745.  The  Roman  dress  and  the  use  of  arms 
were  prohibited  by  government ;  roads,  constructed  at 
vast  expense,  opened  an  easy  communication  with  thef 
low  country ;  and  the  courts  of  barons  were  suppressed 
by  the  jurisdiction  act.  The  head*  of  clans  have  now 
ceased  to  be  petty  monarchs,  and  the  services  of  thctr 
vassals  are  no  longer  requisite  for  their  defence  or  ag^ 
grandisement.  Divested  of  their  legal  authority,  they 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  their  influence  by  wealth. 
With  this  view  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates.  Their  ancient  mode  of  liv- 
ing is  also  entirely  altered ;  and  the  Highland  gentle- 
man, in  every  respect,  differs  little  from  a  proprietor  of 
the  like  fortune  in  the  southern  counties.  A  spirit  of 
industry  has  been  excited  among  the  tenants,  while  in 
many  places  arts  and  manufactures  are  encouraged. 

'*  The  manners,  habits,  and  dress,  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  low  countries,  resemble  those  of  their  English- 
neighbours,  with  whom  they  have  frequent  intercourse. 
The  peasantry  and  middle  class  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  good  economists ;  hospitable  and  discreet,  intelli* 
gent,  brave,  steady,  humane,  and  benevolent.     Their 
fidelity  to  one  another  is  a  striking  feature  in  their  cha- 
racter*    In  their  mode  of  living  and  dress  there  are 
some  peculiarities,  but  these  are  gradually  wearing  out. 
Within  these  few  years  the  use  of  pottage  and  bread  *  P%- 
of  oatmeal,  is  almost  disused  among  the  commonalty  ;/**'•'**  ^^t* 
and  tea,  wheaten  bread,  and  animal  food,  are  as  fre-p  5^^ 
quent  on  the  north  as  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed. "  «  ^'  90^ 

Though  the  diet  of  the  superior  classes  in  Scotlandl>iet. 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  same  rank  in  England, 
there  are  still  some  peculiarities  not  generally  known  to 
strangers,  which  deserve  notice.  Among  the  peculiar 
Scotch  dishes  we  may  enumerate  the  haggles,  a  sort  of 
hash,  made  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  liver,  of  a  sheep, 
minced  fine,  and  mixed  with  suet,  oatmeal,  onions,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  boiled  in  the  sheep's  maw  or  sto- 
mach ;  hotchpotch,  a  soup,  prepared  from  mutto-n  or 
lamb,  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
green  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  sometimes  ce- 
lery or  parsley,  served  up  to  table  with  the  meat  and 
vegetables  in  the  soup  ;  oockie'leekie,  a  soup  made  of  a 
cock  or  capon,  with  a  large  quantity  of  leeks  ;  cmppil- 
heads,  i.  e.  the  heads  of  haddocks  stuffed  with  a  pud- 
ding made  of  the  soft  roe,  or  butter,  oatmeal,  onions, 
and  spices,  and  boiled  ;  Jlsh  and  sauce,  a  sort  of  stew, 
made  of  haddocks,  whitings,  or  codlings,  stewed  with 
parsley,  onions,  butter,  and  spices ;  and  the  celebrated 
old  disli  of  singed  sheep's  head,  i.  e.  a  sheep's-head,  with 
the  skin  on,  and  the  wool  singed  off  with  a  hot  iron, 
well  boiled  with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  so  as  to- 
form  a  rich  broth,  which  is  generally  served  up  dis- 
tinct from  the  meat.  ^ 
,  The  public  amusements  in  Scotland  nearly  resemble  Amuse- 
those  of  England,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  menta. 

There 
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There  are>  however,  two  games  which  may  he  consi- 
dered as  peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  These  are  gcif  and 
curling.  Of  the  former  wc  have  given  an  account  un- 
der the  article  Golf.  The  diversion  of  curling,  which 
is  we  believe  unknown  in  England,  is  adapted  only  to 
frosty  weather,  and  is  played  on  the  ice,  by  sliding  from 
one  mark  to  another,  large  stones,  of  from  forty  to 
seventy  pounds  weight,  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  very 
smooth  on  the  flat  side,  and  furnished  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  top.  The  great  object  of  the  player 
is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  possible,  to 
guard  that  of  his  partner  which  had  before  been  placed 
in  a  good  position,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his  antagonist. 
To  attain  these  ends  much  skill  and  dexterity  are  often 
required ;  and  the  great  art  of  the  game  is  to  make  the 
stones  bend  in  towards  the  mark,  when  this  is  so  block- 
ed up  by  other  stones  that  they  cannot  reach  it  by 
being  directed  in  a  straight  line. 

To  conclude :  The  union  having  incorporated  the 
two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  that  had  subsisted  for 
many  ages  are  gradually  wearing  awav.  Peculiarities 
disappear ;  similar  manners  prevail  in  both  parts  of  the 
island ;  the  same  authors  are  read  and  admired ;  the 
same  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and 
polite  ;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of  language 
is  established  throughout  the  British  empire. 

Nevi  Scotland,     See  Nofj  Scotia, 

SCOTO-Irish,  in  HUtoryt  an  epithet  applied,  by 
some  writers  on  Scottish  antiquities,  to  the  colony  of 
Irish,  commonly  called  Dalriads  or  BalriadinianSf  whO| 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  established  them- 
selves in  the  district  of  Galloway ;  and  formed  a  distinct 
tribe,  till,  under  the  reign  of  their  king  Kenneth  11. 
they  united  with  the  Picts,  whom  they  had  nearly  sub- 
dued. See  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  and  Scot- 
land, from  N*  31.  to  N*  85. 

ScoTO-Saxon  period,  is  by  Mr  Chalmers  applied 
to  that  period  of  Scottish  history  which  elapsed  from 
the  accession  of  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Canmorcj 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1097)  to  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306.  See  Scotlanp  from 
N^  86.  to  N*^  164. 

SCOTOMIA,  in  Medicine^  a  vertigo,  accompanied 
witli  dimness  of  sight,  frequently  the  forerunner  of  an 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT,  John,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minister  of  St  Thomas's  in 
Southwark.  Ih  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  Dr  Hickes  telk  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  *<  he  fir«t  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Chester,  because  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  ho- 
mage ;  and  afterwards  another  bishopric,  the  deanery 
of  Worcester,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind- 
sor, because  they  were  all  places  of  deprived  men. " 
He  published  several  excellent  works,  particularly  The 
Christian  Life,  &c.  and  died  in  1695.  He  was  emit 
neixt  for  his  humanity,  affability,  sincerity,  and  readi- 
ness to  do  good ;  and  bis  talent  for  preadiing  was  ex- 
traordinary. 

SCOTUS,  Duns.    See  Duns. 

ScoTus,  John,    See  Erigena. 

SCOUGAL,  H£NRY,8econd  sonof  Patrick  Scougal, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  born,  June  1650,  at  Salton 
in  East  Lothian^  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre- 
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decessor  of  Bishop  Burnet,  was  rector*  Hb  fati 
designing  him  for  the  sacred  ministry,  watched  over 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care ;  nor  was  his  care 
stowed  in  yain.  He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  p 
ceiving  the  most  amiable  dispositions  unfold  themseh 
and  his  understanding  rise  at  once  into  the  vigour 
manhood.  Relinquishing  the  amusements  of  you 
young  ScDugal  applied  to  his  studies  with  ardour ;  m 
agreeable  to  his  father's  wish,  at  an  early  period  he  ( 
rected  his  thoughts  to  sacred  literature.  He  penis 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  with  peculiar  pleasw 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  e 
of  a  philosopher.  He  was  struck  with  the  peculiariti 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  undc 
stand  the  reason  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  we 
abolished.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Christii 
religion  also  occupied  his  mind.  He  perused  aermo 
with  pleasure,  committing  to  writing  those  passag 
which  most  afFscted  him,  and  could  comprehend  ai 
remember  their  whole  scope.  Nor  was  he  inattenti 
to  polite  literature.  He  read  the  Roman  elastics,  ai 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  H 
brew,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  was  also  wi 
versed  in  history  and  mathematics«  His  diversioi 
were  of  a  manly  kind.  Afler  becoming  acquaint! 
with  the  Roman  history,  in  concert  with  some  of  i 
companions  he  formed  a  little  senate,  where  oratio 
of  tlieir  own  composition  were  delivered* 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  umveruty,  whe 
he  behaved  with  great  modesty,  sobriety,  and  diJ 
gence.  He  disliked  the  philosophy  Uien  taught,  ai 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  pliilosoph) 
that  philosophy  which  has  now  happily  got  such  foo 
ing  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  tlie  faculties.  1 
consequence  of  this,  we  may  here  observe,  that  wbc 
he  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  it 
reflections  and  short  essays  Bince  published;  whid 
though  written  in  his  youth,  and  some  of  them  left  ui 
finished,  breathe  forth  so  much  devotion,  and  such  s 
exalted  soul,  as  must  convince  us  his  conversation  wi 
in  heaven. 

In  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  students  he  wi 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  had  a  singular  d< 
ference  paid  to  his  judgment.  No  sooner  had  he  finisi 
ed  his  courses,  than  he  was  promoted  to  a  professorshi 
in  tlie  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  conscientious! 
performed  his  duty  in  training  up  the  youth  under  h 
care  in  such  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as  migl 
render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  state.  When  an 
divisions  and  animosities  happened  in  tlie  society,  he  wi 
very  instrumental  in  reconciling  and  bringing  them  to 
good  understanding.  He  maintained  his  authority  i 
mong  tlie  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  koep  them  i 
awe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  their  love  and  esteea 
Sunday  evenings  were  spent  with  his  scholars  in  discoui 
sing  against  vice  and  impiety  of  ail  kinds,  and  enooura 
ging  religion  in  principle  and  practice.  He  allotted  i 
considerable  part  of  his  yearly  income  for  the  poor;  am 
many  indigent  families,  of  different  persuasions,  wen 
relieved  in  their  straits  by  his  bounty  ;  thougii  so  se* 
cretly  that  they  knew  not  whence  their  supply  came. 

Having  been  a  professor  of  philosophy  for  four  jeus, 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ordained  a  minister, 
and  settled  at  Auchterless,  a  small  village  about  tireofy 
miles  from  Aberdeen*    Here  his  zeal  and  ability  for  bis 
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'catechised  with  great  plainness  and  affection,  and  used 
the  most  endearing  methods  to  recommend  religion  to 
his  hearers.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  a  close 
Attendance  to  public  worship,  and  joined  with  them 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the  use  of 
lectures,  looking  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  comment  upon 
and  expound  large  portions  of  Scripture.  And  though 
be  endured  seveial  outward  inconveniences,  yet  he  bore 
them  with  patience  and  meekness.  But  as  God  had  de- 
signed him  for  an  eminent  station^  where  he  could  be  of 
more  universal  use  In  his  church,  he  was  removed  from 
his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up  youth  for  the 
holy  ministry  and  the  care  of  souls.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  king's  college,  Aberdeen ;  and  though  he  was  una- 
nimously chosen,  yet  he  declined  a  station  of  such  im- 
portance, from  a  modest  sense  of  his  unfitness  for  it : 
And  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to  his  other  stations  of 
life,  BO  in  a  particular  manner  he  applied  himself  to  the 
exercise  of  this  office.  Afler  he  had  guarded  his  stu- 
dents against  the  common  artifices  of  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries in  making  proselytes,  he  proposed  two  subjects 
for  public  exercises :  the  one,  of  the  pastoral  care;  the 
other,  of  casuistical  divinity:  but  there  were  no  debates 
be  was  more  cautious  to  meddle  with  than  the  decrees 
of  God;  sensible  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and 
to  us  things  revealed. 

The  inward  dispositions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
best  seen  in  his  writings ;  and  the  whole  of  his  outward 
behaviour  and  conversation  was  the  constant  practice  of 
what  he  preached ;  as  we  are  assured  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  several  respectable  persons  who  knew  him. 
How  unsuitable  then  would  panegyric  be,  where  the 
subject  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  therefore  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  after  he  began  to  appear  publicly,  you  see 
him  as  a  professor,  earnest  at  once  to  improve  his  scho- 
lars in  human  and  sacred  learning;  as  a  pastor,  he  ceased 
not  to  preach  the  word,  to  exhort,  to  reprove,  and  to 
rebuke  with  all  authority:  and  as  a  professor  of  divinity, 
he  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  to  convince  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  that 
high  office ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre, 
but  purely  to  promote  the  worship  of  God  and  tlie  sal- 
vation of  men.  Again,  if  we  consider  his  private  life, 
how  meek,  how  charitable,  and  how  self- denied !  how 
disinterested  in  ail  things,  how  resigned  to  the  divine 
will !  and  above  all,  how  refined  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  love  of  God  '  How  amiable  must  he  then 
appear  I  How  worthy  of  imitation,  and  of  the  universal 
regret  at  his  death  I  In  this  light  wc  see\clearly  that  the 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in- 
cessant study;  and  about  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  consumption,  which  wasted  him  by 
alow  degrees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sick- 
ness he  behaved  with  the  utmost  resignation,  nor  did 
he  ever  show  the  least  impatience. 

When  his  friends  came  to  visit  him,  he  would  say, 
"  he  had  reason  to  bless  God  it  was  no  worse  with 
bim  than  it  was.  And  (says  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  think 
me  a  better  man  than  I  am ;  but  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miserable  sinner. ''  Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1678  he  died,  in  the  greatest  calmness,  in  the 
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He     twenty-etglith  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  In  ft^ 
King's  College  church  in  Old  Aberdeen.     The  princi* 

pal  work  of  Scougal  is  a  small  treatise  intitled,  The ,, 

Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  book  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  sublime  spirit  of  piety  which  it  breathes^ 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  style  ;  quaiitiei 
for  which  few  Bnglish  writers  were  distinguished  before 
the  revolution. 

SCOUTS,  in  a  military  sense,  are  generally  horsemen 
sent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  or  an  army,  at  the  di- 
stance of  a  mile  or  two,  to  discover  the  enemy,  and  give 
the  general  an  account  of  "what  they  see. 

SCRATCFI-Pans,  in  the  English  salt-works,  a  natil^ 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  usually  made 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  boiv  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  when  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  use  is  to  receive  a 
selenitic  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  so/l  sctatrh, 
which  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  salt-water. 
See  the  article  Sea-SAzT, 

SCREBD,  with  plasterers,  is  the  floated  work  behind 
a  cornice,  and  is  only  necessary  when  a  cornice  is  t6  be 
executed  without  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  is  a  cy* 
Undercut  into  several  concave  surfaces,  or  rather  a  chan* 
nel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  carrying  on  two 
spiral  plains  the  whole  length  of  the  screw,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  always  equally  inclhied  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  progress,  and  also 
inclined  to  the  base  of  it  in  die  same  angle.  See  Me- 
chanics, p.  66.  N®  131. 

Architnede^s  Scrrw.  See  Htoroditkamics,  N®  928» 

Endkss  or  Perpetual  SckFtr,  one  so  fitted  in  a  com- 
pound machine  as  to  turn  a  dented  wheel ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  may  be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to  an- 
end.     See  Mechanics,  p,  67-  N*  135. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  iso  sepher^  is  very  common  itt 
icripture,  and  has  several  significations.'    It  signifies, 

1.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  secretary.  This  was  a  very- 
considerable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  Scripture  often  mentions  the  se- 
cretaries as  the  first  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  waa 
scribe  or  secretary  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.)» 
Shevah  and  Shemaiah  exercised  the  same  office  under 
the  same  prince  12  Sam.  xx.  25.).  In  Solomon's  time 
we  find  Eiihorepli  and  Ahia  secretaries  to  that  prince 
(1  Kings  tv.  4.);  Shebna  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kinga 
xix.  2.) ;  and  Shaphan  under  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.). 
As  there  were  but  few  in  those  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  scribe  or  writer  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

2.  A  scribe  is  put  for  a  commissary  or  muster-master 
of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  list  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jeii  the  scribe 
who  had  under  his  hand  the  king's  armicSs  (2  Chroil. 
xxvi.  11.).  ,  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  said 
the  captain  of  the  ^uard,  among  other  considerable  per- 
sons, took  the  principal  scribe  of  the  host,  or  secretarf 
at  war,  which  mustered  the  people  of  the  land  (2  Kings 
XXV.  19.). 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  skilful  man,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  understands  afl'uirs. 
Jonathan,  Dtnrid's  uncle  by  tbe  father's  side,  was  a 
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,  Scribe    counseUor,  a -wise  man,  and  a  scribe  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32.)t 
Bcribonma.  g^j-^jij^  ^\^q  disciple  and  secretary  to  Jcremiali,  is  caJl* 
^        ed  A  scrif^r  ( Jer.  xxxvi.  26.).     And  Ezra  is  celebrated 
^  as  a  skilful  scribe  in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6.). 

The  scribes  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel,  were  public  writers  and  profess- 
ed doctors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained 
to  the  people.  Some  place  the  original  of  scribes  un- 
der Moses ;  but  their  name  does  not  appear  till  under 
the  judges.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  wars  of  Barak  against 
Sisera,  "  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out 
of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer. " 
j( Judges  V.  14.).  Others  think  that  David  first  institut- 
ed them,  wben  he  established  the  several  classes  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  scribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  said  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men 
of  them  were  constituted  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4.) ;  among  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  think  the 
scribes  were  included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  6.  we  read 
tof  Shemaiah  the  scribe,  one  of  the  Levites ;  and  in 
Q  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  we  find  it  written,  "  Of  the  Levites 
that  were  scribes  and  officers.'" 

The  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  in  the  scripture 
phrase,  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 
35.  is  called  a  doctor  qf  the  latVf  or  a  laxvt/er  in  Mark 
xii.  28.  is  named  a  scribe,  or  one  of  the  scribes.  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chiefly 
consisted  in  pharisaical  traditions,  and  in  the  use  that 
was  made  of  them  to  explain  tbe  scripture ;  tlie  great- 
est number  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  scribes, 
were  Pharisees;  and  we  almost  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  scripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themselves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  upon  their  studying 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.) :  they  had  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  sat  in  Moses's  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2.). 
Epiphanius,  and  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  imput- 
ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  scribes  among  the  sects 
of  the  Jews :  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  sect  by 
themselves;  they  were  only  distinguished  by  their  stu- 
dy of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS,  Largus,  an  ancient  physician  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 


several  works ;  the  best  editioa  of  which  is  that  i 
John  Rhodius.. 

SCRlMZEOR  or  Scrim(Qeour,  Henn/^an  eminei 
restorer  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the  yei 
1506.  He  traced  his  descent  from  the  ancient  famil 
of  the  Scrimzeours  of.Didupe  or  Dudhope,  whoobtaii 
ed  the  office  of  hereditary  standard-bearers  to  the  king 
of  Scotland  in  1057. 

.  At  the  grammar-school  of  Dundee  our  author  ac 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncom 
mon  degree  of  perfection,  and  tliat  in  a  shorter  tim 
than  many  scholars  before  him.  At  the  university  o 
jSt  Andrew's,  his  successful  application  to  philosopb; 
gained  him  great  applause.  The  next  scene  of  his  stu 
dies  was  the  university  of  Paris,  and  their  more  parti 
cular  object  the  civil  law.  Two  of  tlie  most  faroou 
civilians  of  that  age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Dua 
ren,  (a)  were  then  giving  their  lectures  to  crowded  cii 
cles  at  Bourges.  The  fame  of  these  professors  occa 
sioned  his  removal  from  Paris  ;  and  for  a  considerabi 
time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  their  direction. 
At  Bourges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot>  Greek  pre 
fessor  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  world  b 
his  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  distinguishe 
afterwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  tb 
church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  thb  eminent  pei 
son,  Mr  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the  education  of  tw 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel,  whom  li 
instructed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  ( 
literature,  calculated  to  accomplish  them  for  their  sti 
tion  in  life. 

This  connexion  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Bomi 
tel  bishop  of  Rennes,  a  person  famed  in  the  politic! 
world  for  having  served  Uie  state  in  many  honourabl 
embassies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate  t 
accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  Scrimzeor  greatly  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  his  convert 
tion  and  connexion  with  roost  of  the  distinguished  sch< 
lars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Francis  Spira  (i 
happened  during  his  visit  to  Padua;  and  as  the  chara< 
ter  and  conduct  of  this  remarkable  person  at  that  tin 
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(a)  *^  Francis  Duaren  was  the  first  of  the  French  civilians  wlio  purged  the  diair  in  the  civil  law  schools  froi 
the  barbarisms  of  the  Glossaries,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  sources  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence.  As  li 
did  not  desire  to  share  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  reputation  of  his  co 
league  Eguinard  Baron,  who  also  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  This  jealousy  pat  hii 
upon  compos>ing  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  esteem  that  people  had  for  his  colleague.  Th 
maxim,  *  Pnscitur  in  vivis  livor  /  post  fata  quiescity  *  was  verified  remarkably  in  him  ;  for  after  the  death  i 
Baron,  he  showed  liimseif  most  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expense  of  a  monument  loth 
honour  of  the  deceased. "     From  the  Translation  of  Bayle's  Diet,  of  1710,  p.  1 14?3-4. 

(b)  Francis  Spira  was  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  at  Cittadella  in  the  Venetian  state,  at  the  beginning  ( 
the  16th  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accused  before  John  del 
Casa,  archbishop  of  Benevento,  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice.  He  made  some  concessions,  and  asked  pardcn 
of  the  papal  minister  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  insisted  on  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceeding!] 
averse  to  this  measure  ;  but  at  the  pressing  instances  of  his  wife  and  friends,  who  represented  to  him  that  In 
must  lose  his  practice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  persisting  against  it,  he  at  last  complied.  Shortly  afler  he  £di 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  lost  his  health,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the  advice  of  physicians  and  diw*D«; 
but  his  disorders  augmented.  The  recantation,  which  he  said  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  interest,  611- 
/ed  his  mind  with  continual  horror  and  remorse  ;  insomuch  that  he  sometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments 
of  the  damned.  No  means  being  found  to  restore  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  J54S  he  Mi 
victim  to  his  miserable  situation.     See  Colljer*s  Dict«— Spira. 
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9ctim90f.  engoged  die  attention  of  the  world,  Mr  Scrimzeor  is 
''  said  to  have  collected  memoirs  of  him  in  a  publicatioa 
entitled,  "  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by  Henry  of 
Scotland. "     This  performance,  however^  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

Afler  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  satisfied  his  curiosity  as  a  travel- 
ler, it  was  his  intention  to  have  revisited  Scotland.  He 
loight  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
various  knowledge  wliich  he  had  treasured  up  would 
have  won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  country- 
men.  An  ambition  of  being  nsefully  distinguished 
among  them  as  a  man  of  letters,  is  justly  supposed  the 
principal  motive  of  his  desire  to  return :  but  the  most 
pangume  projects  of  life  are  often  strangely  diverted 
by  accident,  or  rather  perhaps  are  invisibly  turned  by 
Providence  from  their  purposed  course.  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor, on  his  journey  homewards,  was  to  pass  through 
Geneva.  His  fame  had  long  foremn  his  footsteps. 
The  syndics  and  other  magistrates,  on  his  arrival,  re- 
quested him  to  set  up  the  profession  of  philosophy  in 
tliat  city ;  promising  a  compensation  suitable  to  the 
exertion  of  his  talents.  He  accepted  the  prppoeal» 
and  established  the  phUosophical  chair. 

Afler  he  had  taught  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
hroke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  house 
was  consumed,  and  himself  reduced  to  great  distress* 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  liim,  and  sent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  his  relief. 

-  At  this  time  flourished  at  Augsburg  that  fiunous 
mercantile  family  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger  was 
then  its  representative ;  a  num  possessed  of  prodigious 
wealth,  passionately  fond  of  literature^  a  great  col- 
lactor  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  a  munificent  pa- 
tron of  learned  men.  Being  informed,  by  means  of 
his  literary  correspondence,  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  house, 
he  immediately  sent  him  a  pressiujg  invitation  to  ac« 
cept  an  asylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could 
be  re-established.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly  availing  him- 
self of  such  a  hospitable  kindness,  lost  no  time  in  go^ 
ing  to  Germany. 

Whilst  residing  at  Augsburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron's  library, 
by  vast  collections  purchased  from  every  corner  of  £u* 
rope.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were 
then  of  inestimable  value,  and  seem  to  have  been  more 
p[u-ticu]arly  the  object  of  Mr  Scrimzeor*s  researches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidst 
these  treasures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  collector, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  w^s  not  cchi- 
t^nted  to  act  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
seraglio.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  tl^a^  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Sultan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will 
among  surrounding  beauties.  He  composed  many 
works  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilst  he  con- 
tinued in  a  situation  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  th9 
views  and  habits  of  a  scholar. 

When  his  manuscripts  were  ready  for  the  press,  he 
was  desirous  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them. 
Ifis  patron,  Fugger,  recommended  him  fpr  this  pur- 
pose to  the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his 
pensioners,  and  at  that  time  one  of  tli^  most  oelebiated 
printers  in  Europe. 
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ImQiiediately  on  hia  urwul  at  Geneva,  JSjSB,  he  was  Scrfiaseei. 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  magistrates  to  resume  tb^^ 
chair  of  pi^losophy.  Notwithstandiiig  his  compliance, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  dedication  of  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  physics,  he,  two  years  aflerwardS| 
instituted  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  first  founder  and  professor  at 
Geneva. 

As  soon  as  he  was  settled  agun  b  this  city,  he 
hoped,  amidst  his  other  occupations,  to  prosecute  th^ 
great  object  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of  his> 
various  works.  But  a  suspicion  which  Henry  l^phena' 
entertamed,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  set  up  a  rival 
press  at  Geneva,  occasioned  great  dissensioifis  betwe«li, 
them.  The  result  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the  republic 
of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor*s  life,  was  deprived  of 
his  valuable  productions.  They  fell  most  of  them  at 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  Isaac  Casauboa,  who  has 
been  accused  of  publishing  ccmsiderable  piurtions  of 
them  as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scruiizeor*9  several  perform* 
ances  will  give  an  idea  of  his  extensive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Ath^- 
nseus's  DeipnoiopkistSyOir  Table  Conversations  of  Phi- 
losophers and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity ;  having  fint 
coUated  several  manuscripts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Casaubon  published  at  Leyden  in  JL600 ;  but  without . 
distinguishing  his  own  notes  from  those  of  Sprimzeor. 

A  Conunentary  and  Emendations  of  th^  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author's  literary  remaiiu. 
These  were  published  in  Casaubonls  Parisian  edition  of 
Sj^bo,  1620.  H&oty  Stephens,  frpm  an  idea  of  jus** 
tic^  due  to  Scrimaeor's  literary  fame,  nefewithstanding 
the  violent  animosity  which  had  subsisted  betwixt  th^t 
reproaches  Casaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottish  critic^ 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment.^  • 
Dempster  assures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  m  his  uianuscript  ' 
letters,  mentions  his  design  of  publishing  this  perform^ 
anqe ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  thsat  his  work  appeared 
to  himself  o£  considerable  consequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Casaubon,  in  hia 
ample  notes  exhibited  al  the  foot  of  Strabo*8  text» 
makes  no  confession  of  having  derived  any  thing  from 
Scrimzeor,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epi«tl# 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic's  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  int« 
his  hands,  Casaubon  acknowledges  how  very  useful  to 
him  they  might  be  made ;  for,  speaking  there  of  his  in* 
tended  edition  of  Strabo^  he  says,  "  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed  how  much  assistanoe  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor. " 

Edward  Herrison,  a  Scottish  author,  in  his  Commeii- 
tary  on  Plutarch's  Book  concerning  the  Inoonsisienciea 
of  the  Stoics,  informs  us,  that  Scriniaeor  coHated  dif* 
ferent  manuscripts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appears  sufficient  to  have  occupied  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo- 
luminpus  an  author  was  the  philosopher,  the  historian^ 
and  orator  of  Chseronea.  Whether  our  learned  critic 
had  meant  to  publish  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  works  is 
not  known ;  but  such  an  intention  seems  highly  pro- 
bable from  this  laborious  oiterprise  of  colbting  them. 

The  ID  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Gfpinion^,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philosophers,  were 
cqllatfid  from  various  manuacripta  by  Scrimeeor*    His 
t    5F 
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^imxeor.  corrected  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi- 

^Scnpture.  jj^j^^  came  also  into  Casaubon's  possession,  and  is  sup- 

'      ^  posed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his 

editieh  of  the  Grecian  Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in 

159S. 

The  works  of  Phomutus  and  Palaephatus  were  also 
among  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  To  the  latter 
of  these  authors  he  made  such  considerable  additions, 
that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  These  were  two. 
ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  heathen 
deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Deorum  neu  de 
Falntlarum  Poeticarum  AUegoriis  Speculatioy  "  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fictions  of  the 
Poets.  "  The  latter  entitled  his  book  Ax-ir^,  Sive  de 
Jhlsis  Narrationibus,  "  Things  incredible,  or  concerning 
false  Relations. "  These  works  were  printed  at  Basil, 
1570 ;  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain.  They 
have  been  published  «ince  in  both  languages. 

The  manuscripts  of  them  were  for  some  time  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland  in 
1 573,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this  valu- 
able bequest  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncertain. 

Our  learned  philologer  also  lefl  behind  him  in  ma- 
nuscript the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and 
Cicero,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius, 
all  carefully  collated. 

Among  hb  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his 
Latin  epistles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  L5  th  and  1 6th 
centuries  seem  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compact  than  it  is  at  present, 
by  an  epistolary  intercourse  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  universal  medium  of  literature  and  science.  This 
general  spirit  of  communication  could  not  but  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as  well  as 
to  the  pleasure,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  importance,  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  its  pursuit.  The  intercourse 
and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  their  (ellow-creatures,  cannot  be 
too  close.  From  such  intellectual  combination  alone 
it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and  political 
principles,  to  its  greatest  attainable  degree,  can  ever 
be  expected ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercised  his 
pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately  pub- 
lished by  himself  but  his  Translation  of  Justinian's  No- 
veb  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  P^ris  in  1558, 
and  again  with  Holoander's  Latin  version  at  Antwerp 
in  1575.  This  work  has  been  highly  extolled,  both 
for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
execution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  some  respectable 
opinions,  to  hold  its  estimation  as  long  as  any  use  or 
memory  of  the  civil  law  shall  exist. 


A  Latin  translation  of  the  Basilica^  or  BasiUcs, 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians,  is  the  last  we  havi 
mention  of  this  author's  performances,  lliia  is  a  < 
lection  of  Roman  laws,  which  the  eastern  empei 
Basil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century,  c( 
manded  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  and  which  f 
served  their  authority  till  the  dissolution  of  the  east 
empire.  The  Basilics  comprehend  the  institutes, 
gests,  code,  and  novels,  and  some  of  the  edicts 
Justinian  and  other  emperors.  Of  60  original  boo 
41  only  remain.  Mr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  w 
various  manuscripts,  probably  before  he  commenc 
his  translation. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours 
this  profound  scholar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concludf 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  ¥ 
spent  in  his  library ;  and  that  the  biographer,  havi 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writmgs,  is  pi 
bably  not  distant  from  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  IJ 
ferent  years  have  been  assigned  for  the  time  of  1 
death  ;  but  it  appears  most  Gkely,  from  a  comparis 
of  the  different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  ha 
pened  very  near  the  expiration  of  157i>  or  at  the  I 
ginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  about  the  66th  year 
his  age.     He  died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  I 
they  are  prominent  and  striking ;  and  remote  posteri 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  respe 
His  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  €^  kno 
ledge  and  erudition,  were  equalled  only  by  the  exqi 
site  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  his  critical  ani 
tations  and  commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obscuriti 
of  ancient  books  and  manuscripts. 

His  acquisitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  orieni 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  those  of  m( 
of  the  professed  linguists  of  his  time.  The  great  C 
jacius  used  to  say,  **  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrii 
zeor*8  conversation  without  having  learned  somethii 
new. "  But  that  which  gave  peculiar  grace  to  sw 
superiority,  was  the  amiable  modesty  which  on  \ 
occasions  was  observed  to  accompanj  it.  From  tl 
commendation  given  him  by  the  illustrious  civilii 
just  mentioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  n 
brood,  with  a  jealous  reserve,  over  unlocked  treasqr 
of  erudition  ;  but  that,  conscious  of  possessing  stor 
too  ample  to  be  soon  exhausted,  at  the  same  time  thi 
he  avoided  an  ostentatious  profusion  of  them,  1 
obliged  and  delighted  his  friends  by  a  liberal  commi 
nication.  From  the  period  at  which  he  lived,  coi 
sidered  with  the  nature  ond  extent  of  his  studie 
and  his  abilities  in  prosecuting  them,  he  may  be  de 
servedly  ranked  among  those  eminent  characters  wh^ 
have  most  successfully  contributed  their  exertions  U 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe. 


SCRIPTURE. 


Seripturts  QCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  icrip- 
^^^iP^  tura,  and  in  iu  original  sense  is  of  the  same  import 
Xerta-*^  ^^  ton^wg,  signifying,  "  any  thing  written. "  It  is, 
however,  commonly  used  to  denote  the  writings  of  th« 


Old  and  New  TestamenU ;  which  are  sometimes  caBed 
the  Scripturesy  sometimes  the  sacred  or  holy  Scri^vrth 
and  sometimes  canonical  Scripture.    These  bo^  i^ 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  u  tbey^ 
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Scrfpture.  iipB  fg[0gi  Important  of  all  writings ;  they  are  said  to  be 
'  h(dy  or  sacred  on  account  of  the  sacred  doctrines  which 
they  teach ;  and  tliey  are  termed  canonical,  because 
when  their  number  and  authenticity  were  ascertained, 
their  names  were  inserted  in  ecclesiastical  canons^  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  books;  which,  being  of 
no  auUiority,  were  kept  as  it  were  out  of  sight,  and 
therefore  styled  apocri/phal  (a). 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  pro- 
jjy   ved  from  the  character  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi- 
TestuMot  ^®°c®>  *^d  fr®™  testimony. 

|iro?ed  1*  The  character  of  the  Jews  affords  a  strong  pre- 

s  sumptive  evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  cor- 
*^*^«  rupted  the  Old  Testament.  Were  a  person  brought 
Jjjj^  before  a  court  of  justice  on  suspicion  of  forgery,  and 
yet  no  presumptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his  guilt 
could  be  produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgery 
alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  and  reproach 
his  general  principles  and  conduct ;  or  if  we  were  as- 
sured that  he  considered  forgery  as  an  impious  and 
abominable  crime — ^it  would  require  very  strong  testi- 
mony to  establish  his  guilt.  The  case  now  mention- 
ed corresponds  exactly  with  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so 
bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  by  some  very  power- 
ful motive.  It  could  not  be  national  pride,  for  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does  not  severe- 
ly censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  the 
love  of  fame ;  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  him 
to  flatter  and  extol  the  national  character ;  and  the 
punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and 
death.  The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a 
forgery ;  for  no  wealth  was  to  be  gained. 

The  Jews  were  selected  from  among  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  preserved  a  distinct  people 
from  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  a  period  of  d92  years.  The 
principal  purposes  for  which  they  were  selected,  was  to 
preserve  in  a  world  running  headlong  into  idolatry  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to 
be  the  guardians  of  those  sacred  books  that  contained 
the  prophecies  which  were  to  prove  to  future  ages  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  fit 
them  for  these  important  trusts,  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  and  the  rites  of  their  religion  had  the  strongest 
tendency.  Miracles  were  openly  performed,  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  God  of  all 
the  earth,  and  that  he  alone  was  to  be  worshipped. 
Public  calamities  always  befel  them  when  they  became 
apostates  to  their  God ;  yet  they  continued  violently 
attached  to  idolatry  till  their  captivity  in  Babylon  made 
them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  opposite  characters  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  their  history :  at  first  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry ;  afterwards  they  acquured  a  strong 
antipathy  against  it. 

Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Testament  been  forged 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were 


devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  im-  Scripture, 
postor  would  have  inveighed  so  strongly  against  this^'     v'  ■■' 
vice,  and  so  oflen  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
state  ;  since  by  such  conduct  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  those 
idolatrous  monarchs  who  persecuted  uie  prophets  ? 

But  it  may  next  be  supposed,  that  *'  the  sacred 
books  were  forged  ailer  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
the  principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
against  the  worship  of  idols. "  But  these  principles 
would  surely  never  lead  them  to  expose  the  character 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their 
crimes.  Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride, 
or  a  higher  veneration  for  their  ancestors,  than  the 
Jews.  Miracles  and  prophecies  ceased  soon  afler 
their  return  to  Jerusalem ;  and  from  that  period  their 
respect  for  the  sacred  books  approached  to  supersti- 
tion. They  preserved  thorn  with  pious  care,  they 
read  them  often  in  their  synagogues,  and  they  consi- 
dered every  attempt  to  alter  the  text  as  an  act  of  sa- 
crilege. Is  it  possible  that  such  men  could  be  guilty 
of  forgery,  or  could  false  writings  be  easily  imposed 
on  them?  ^ 

2.  There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  from  iiic«r- 
Old  Testament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written  nal  eri- 
by  different  persons,  and  at  distant  periods ;  and  en-^"^*  *^ 
ables  us  with  precision  to  ascertain  a  time  at  or  before 
which  they  must  have  been  composed.    It  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  that  the  Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were 
in  general  written  eiUier  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek.    Theuanh  on 
Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  before  the  coming  of  ovariheauthcH" 
Saviour,   were  unable,   without  the  asustance  of  a^'.^'^  ^ 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  to  understand  the  Hebrew  origi-^^)'^ 
nal.     It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  Motet. 
which  is  written  in  pure  Hebrew  was  composed  either 
before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
This  being  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  step  tarther, 
and  contend  that  the  perioid  which  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  mo- 
dem books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  consider^ 
able ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  ancient  boobs 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  many  ages  before 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

No  language  continues  stationary ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  passed  through  the  several  stages 
of  infancy^  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age*  If  there- 
fore, on  comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  found  to  differ  no(  only  in  regard  to  style, 
but  also  in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation,  wo 
have  strong  internal  marks  that  they  were  composed 
at  different  and  distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar 
would  believe,  independent  of  the  Grecian  history, 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  or  the  Commentaries  of  Origen 
in  the  time  of  Lascaris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the 
very  sanae  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  which 
are  ascribed  to  Moses  were  not  written  in  the  time  of 
David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Isaia)i,  nor 
5  F  2  the 
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the  prdphecies  of  teiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi ;  atid 
since  tl»»  Ntebrew  became  a  dead  ktnguage  about  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  book  of  Mala- 
chi  coidd  not  have  been  written  much  later.  Before 
that  period  Uierefore  were  written  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  stUl  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  modi 
earlier  than  Ihese  tiie  books  which  are  ascribed  to 
Moses. 

S.  Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testmiony 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the 
Jews  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  and  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with 
Ihem,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  derive 
'  much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  those  nations  :  it 
is  to  the  Jews  alone  we  must  look  for  information.  But 
it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  few  Of  their  works 
'  except  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  been  preserved 
to  posterity.  Josephus  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jew- 
ish historians  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  po^ 
lettcid  books.  No  man,  toys  he,  hnUi  ever  dared  to 
add  or  take  away  from  them.  He  tells  us  Ao,  that 
«ther  books  were  written  aft^  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
but  as  they  were  not  composed  by  prophets,  they  were- 
not  reekoned  worthy  of  the  satne  credit. 

8inee  the  promulgation  of  the  Ghristhin  religion,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  material  alterations  or  corrup- 
tions could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Did 
Testament ;  fbr  they  have  been  in  the  hands  both  of 
Jews  and  OhH^tinns  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews 
attempted  to  make  any  alterations,  ^bt  Christians  would 
have  detected  and  exposed  them ;  nOr  would  the  Jews 
have  been  less  severe  against  the  Christians  if  they  had 
cottupted  the  sacred  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Christians  agree ;  and  therefore  we  justly 
c^onclude,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  still  pure  andun- 
Corrupted. 

The  division  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Ptolms,  corresponds  with  that  of 
Josephus.  We  Kave  therefore  sufBcient  evidence,  it  is 
4i€^)ed,  to  convmce  ^ven  a  deist,  that  the  Old  Testament 
'existed  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deist  wtU  only  allow, 
tiiat  Jesus  Christ  was  a  peraoiiage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir- 
reproachable character,  he  wDl  acknowledge  ^atwe 
'draw  a  fittr  concHuion  ^riien  we  assert  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  corrupted  in  his  time :  fbr  when  he  ac- 
tasaed  the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  injoined  his  hearers  to 
oearch  the  Scriptwes,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men* 
tion  the  corruptions  or  fbrgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  existed.  But  we  are  assured,  by  very  re- 
^iectfd>le  aothority,  that  the  eanon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  fixed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
krosticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
Isaii^,  *  Jeremiahy  f  and  Esekiel,  %  and  mentions  these 
^ophcts  by  name.  He  speaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  ^  It  appears  also  fi^om  the  prologue,  that 
the  law  smd  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  ex- 
isted at  the  same  period.  The  book  of  Eeclesiasticus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  best  chronologers, 
was  written  in  Syriac  about  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,  2S2 
years  before  the  Christian  ^ra,  and  was  translated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  ibe  ^vftDdbBon  of  the  mk^ 
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tbor.  The  pfolofifue  was  added  by  tin  translator :  tut  8a4pMb 
thu  drcttmstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  ■  '^  ■— ^ 
the  antiquity  of  Scripture ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the 
kw  and  the  prophc^ts,  and  the  other  books  of  their  Wi- 
thers, were  studied  bv  his  grandfather:  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  exisled  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic 
books  of  a  more  ancient  date,  except  the  sacred  writ- 
ings themselves,  have  reached  our  time,  we  can  ascend 
no  higher  in  search  of  testimony. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  historical  fact, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  the  law  of  Moses  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  when  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser,  and 
dispersed  among  the  provinoes  of  fthslt  extensive  eos- 
pire ;  that  is,  about  741  years  before  Christ.  It  was 
about  that  time  tlie  Samaritans  were  transported  from 
Assyria  to  repeople  the  country  which  the  ten  cap* 
tive  tribes  of  Israel  bad  formerly  inhabited.  The  pos- 
terity of  the  Samaritans  still  inhabit  the  land  of  their 
ihthers,  and  have  preserved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
two  or  thtee  of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  seventeenth  eentury.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
is  vrritten  in  old  Hebrew  characters  (see  Philouh»¥» 
N®  S8.),  and  therefore  roust  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  E^ra.  But  so  violet  were  the  animosities 
which  sD^isted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
that  in  no  period  of  their  history  would  the  one  na- 
tion have  received  any  books  from  the  other.  They 
must  Uierefore  have  received  them  at  their  first  sttdo- 
ment  in  Sunaria  from  the  captive  priest  whom  the 
Assyrian  monarch  sent  to  teach  them  how  they  riiould 
fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xvii.)  s 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  both  JewishllM  enos 
and  Christian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  fiira^^^ 
and  some  of  his  immediate  successors  (see  Bibls).  In^^j^ 
our  copies  the  sacred  books  are  divided  into  39«    The 
Jews  reckoned  only  22,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.    They  united  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Ruth ;  they  joined  the  two  hooka 
of  Samuel ;  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chromdes  were 
reckoned  one ;  Eera  and  Neliemiah  one;  the  Prophe- 
^es  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  under 
the  same  head ;  and  the  12  minor  prophets  were  con- 
sidered as  one  book— so  that  die  whole  mmdier  of 
books  in  the  Jewish  canon  amounted  to  22.  ^ 

The  I¥ntateuch  consists  of  the  five  books,  Cxenesifl,Tlie  Pen. 
Exodus,  Leriticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.   Se^tateoch 
▼eral  olMervattons  have  been  already  made  respecting  Jj**~  *V 
the  authenticity  of  these,  under  the  article  Pemta-   ***^ 
TBUCH ;  but  several  additiMial  remarks  have  occwred, 
whidi  may  not  impropetfy  be  given  in  this  place.    For 
many  of  these  we  adcnowledge  oursd^M  indebted  to 
a  sermon  publirfied  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marili,  iHiOin 
research,  learning,  and  critical  nccuiacy,  wM  bono* 
knowledged  by  every  reader  of  discemment» 

One  of  the  strongest  ailments  thai  hav«  ^ceurred 
to  us  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  PeotlitettOfa» 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  writer,  has  already  been  gi« 
ven  under  the  article  Religion,  N®  14, ^c;  whioh 
see.  But  we  shall  in  this  place  present  two«ff:«nients 
of  a  different  kind,  whidi  wonld  be  suftoient  to 
prove  at  least  the  former  of  these  conclusions.  We 
argue  from  the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mosaic 
writings,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  other  booikB  of 
Scripture. 

^  ^  Erom 
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From  the  cOAtenU  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch 
^  there  arises  a  very  gtrong  preeumption  that  Moses  was 
^^  •  .  its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  last 
jJ^JJiiua  ^  books  discovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events 
cvUknoe,  'which  he  relates ;  eveiy  description,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  "writer  was  present  at  each 
respective  scene ;  thatUie  legislative  and  hi8tori<!al  parts 
are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later 
age.  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex- 
odus of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of 
3far$h^  Israel,  is  such  as  might  have^bcen  expected  from  a  wri- 
ter  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court  of  its  sove« 
reign  :  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the 
passage  through  Arabia  is  such,  as  could  have  been  gi* 
ven  only  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  spent  40  years 
in  the  landi  of  Midian,  The  language  itself  is  a  proof 
of  its  high  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the 
great  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  partly  from  the  use  of 
archaisms  or  antiquated  expressions,  which  in  the  days 
•even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete,  (b)  But 
the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show 
that  (he  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  roan  bom  and 
leducated  in  Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words ;  words 
vrhieh  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  used  by 
'  ^  native  of  Pdestine :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  ctrcum- 
Btance,  that  the  very  same  thing  which  Moses  had  ex- 
fnressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  EgjrpUan,  Isaiah,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has 
9  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew,  (c) 
and  by  tes-  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro- 
timony.  ^^  ^^  ff^^^  j|jg  evidence  of  testimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon- 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  because  their  iniormation  nrast  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  We  shall  seek  no  autho« 
rity  but  that  of  the  succeeding  sacred  books  themselves, 
which  bear  internal  ^dence  that  they  were  written  in 
diierent  ^;es,  and  therefore  could  not  be  forged,  unless 
we  were  to  adopt  the  absurd  opinion  that  there  was  a 
ffuccession  of  impostors  among  the  Jews  who  united  in 
the  same  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly  best  ijualiiied 
to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own  books.  They 
Could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded,  and  thev 
could  have  no  interest  in  adopting  a  forgery.  Indeedy 
to  suppose  a  whole  nation  combined  in  committing  a 
forgery,  and  that  this  combination  should  continue  for 
many  hiindred  years,  would  be  the  most  ohunerical  mp- 
poAtion  that  ever  entered  vnto  the  imnd  of  man.  Yet 
we  must  make  this  suf^ontion,  if  we  reject  the  histori- 
cal £actB  of  die  (M  Testament.  No  one  will  4eny  that 
the  Pentateuch  exiated  in  the  tame  of  Christ  aad  his 
apostles ;  for  ihey  not  only  mention  it,  bat  quote  it. 
"  This  we  admit, "  reply  Uie  advocates  ftir  the  hypo- 
Ihena  which  we  are  new  combating ;  ^'  but  you  cannot 


therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  tbv 
is  reason  to  believe  it  was  composed  ^>j,  ^^^^ 

unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion,  bo&>^         .    ^1 
Nehemiah  ascribe  the  book  of  the  law  to  V:>5^  *efiptu«. 
2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Sife^T'V^'^J 
tans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.    3.  It  existed  infei,. 
reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  889  years,  f -j  ,: 
4.  It  was  in  public  use  in  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat,»»v.\^ 
A.  C.  912;  for  that  virtuous  prince  appointed  Levites^.^^°8^ 
and  priests  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of**^*  ^' 
the  law  of  the   Losd  with  them,  and  went  about 
throughout  all   the  cities  of  Judah  and   taught  the 
people.  X     5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying  t  2  Chrom 
admonitions  to  Solomon.  §  The  same  royal  bard  makes  ^^"  ^\  9- 
many  allusions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  some- 5  '  K^ing* 
tones  quotes  it.*     There  remains  therefore  only  one»'comp. 
resource  to  those  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  Psalm  clif. 
author,  viz.  that  it  was  written  in  the  period  which "^  ®-  ^'*^ 
dapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  David. ^*?^'g 
But  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews  from  their  settle- in  Uie  orf- 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  presup-ginal, 
poses  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Moses.  ^***^'®  ^^^ 
6.  We  have  satisfieictory  evidence  that  it  existed  in  thejjj^'^^*  *** 
time  of  Joshua.    One  passage  may  be  quoted  where  this  same. 
fact  is  stated.     The  Divine  Being  maJces  use  of  these 
words  to  Joshua  :    **  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  very  . 
courageous,  that  thou  may  est  observe  to  do  all  accord- 
ing to  the  hxv  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded 
thee ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest. 
This  book  of  the  laiv  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ; 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  thatt  J^^uf 
thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  isL7***..T^ 
written  therein,    f  |o 

To  the  foregoing  demonstration  objections  may  be  General 
stated.  **  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, ®^«J^* 
and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the"  ""  ' 
book  of  the  law :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it 
was  the  very  work  whi<^  is  now  current  under  hia 
name  ?  And  unless  you  can  sIk>w  this  to  be  at  least 
probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.  ^  To  il- 
lustrate the  fof  ce  or  weakness  of  this  objection,  let  lu 
apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  auUior,  and  see  whether 
a  classical  scholar  would  idlow  it  to  have  weight.  '''  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Homer  as  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  also,  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works  which  tliey  ascribe  to  him 
various  passages  that  we  find  at  present  in  the  niad  vid 
Odyssey:  yet  alstt  tlwreia  a  possibility  that  the  poenaa 
which  were  wrilten  by  Hooier,  and  those  which  we  call 
the  Madand  Od^yiaBry,  were  totally  distinct  productions.  *' 
Now,  an  advooMe  tor  Gveek  literature  would  reply  to* 
this  'objedioDy  not  with  a  aerious  answer,  but  with  a 
smile  of  eonteaapt ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  hia 
dignity  to  sileBce  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  dittf 

to 


(b)  For  instance,  mn  iHe^  and  "^v^  puer^  which  »re  ueed  in  bodi  genders  by  no  other  writer  dun  Moses. 
See  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  1«.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviii.  «1.  25. 

(c)  For  instance,  nme  (perhaps  written  originally  MiK,  and  the  ^  lengthened  into  *)  by  mistake),  written  by 
the  Seventy  ttx*  or  «;^i.  Gen.  xli.  S.  and  rrdrt,  written  by  the  Seventy  ^n  or  5i&f.  See  La  Croze  Lexicon 
JEfcypUacum^  art.  AXI  and  eHBT. 

The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  inK,  Gen,  xli.  2.  Isaiah  xix.  7.  expresses  by  TT]>y,  for  Ae  tSeventy 
have  transited  both  of  these  words  by  «;ci. 
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eviction.     But  still  more  may  be  sftid 
closes  than  in  defence  of  Homer ;  for  the 


^:'^iie  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple 
Scripture.^fg^archlye,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  de- 


) 


11 
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ij0ask  of  time :  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
ie  l4w,  as  written  by  Moses,  was  intrusted  to  the  priests 
and  the  .elders,  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  readrto  the  people  every  seventh  year.  ( d )  Sufficient 
care  therefore  was  taken  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production 
.should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious 
production  ever  has  been  substituted  in  the  stead  of  the 
original  composition  of  Moses,  appears  from  the  evidence 
Dook  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch*  For 
as  these  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  some  trifling 
variations  (e),  to  which  every  work  is  exposed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  tlie  five 
books  which  we  now  ascribe  to  Moses  are  one  and  the 
same  work  with  that  which  was  translated  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  stijl  great- 
er importance,  with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive whatever,  during  that  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  sub- 
stituting a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original 
.as  written  by  Moses,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  attempt  Uie  imposture,  would  have  been  prevented 
by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawgiver, 
we  must  conclude  tliat  our  present  Pentateuch  is  the 
very  identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Moses. 

The  positive  evidence  being  now  produced,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  answer  some  particular  objections  that  have 
been  urged.  But  as  most  of  these  occur  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  we  shall  reserve  them  for  separate  examination, 
.and  shall  here  only  consider  the  objections  peculiar  to 
the  last  four  books.  They  may  be  comprised  under 
one  head,  viz.  expressions  and  passages  in  these  books 
■which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.  1.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
J^euteronomy,  we  allow  must  have  been  added  by  some 
succeeding  writer ;  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
J)ook  of  Deuteronomy  is  spurious.  What  is  more  com- 
mon among  ourselves  than  to  see  an  account  of  the  life 
.And  death  of  an  author  subjoined  to  his  works,  withoiit 


informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  was  written?  S.  It  Scripboe, 
has  been  objected,  that  Moses  always  speaks  of  himself '••'•>r^ 
in  the  third  person.  This  is  the  objection  o^  foolish 
ignorance,  and  therefore  scarcely  deserves  an  answer. 
We  suspect  that  such  persons  have  never  read  the  cla^ 
sics,  particularly  CsBsar's  Commentaries,  where  the  au- 
thor uniformly  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as 
every  writer  of  correct  taste  will  do  who  reflects  on  the 
absurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
in  a  work  intended  to  1^  read  long  ailer  his  death.  (See 
Grammar,  N''  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objection,  that  in 
some  places  the  text  is  defective,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  directed  against  the  author,  but  against  some  tran- 
scriber ;  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inserted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  other  objection  that  de- 
serves notice  is  made  from  two  passages.  It  is  said  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Ramah  io  this  day  ; 
and  in  another  (Deut  iii.  14.),  "  Jair  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasU 
o^  Geshuri  and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day.  "  The 
last  clause  in  both  tliese  passages  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the 
margin  by  some  transcriber  by  way  of  explanation,  and 
was  afterwards  by  mistake  inserted  in  the  text.  Who- 
ever doubts  the  truth  of  tliis  assertion,  may  have  re- 
course to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  spurious  additions  in  the  texts 
of  some  manuscripts  are  actually  written  in  the  margin 
of  others,  (f) 

That  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  least  the  last  four 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Moses,  we  have  very  satis- 
factory evidence ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  distance  of 
3000  years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  af« 
firmed  of  any  profane  history  written  at  a  much  later 
period.  j2 

The  book  of  Genesis  was  evidently  not  written  by  a  AuthcotH 
person  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts  which  he  citj  of  the 
records  ;  for  it  contains  the  history  of  2369  years,  a^'^^ 
period  comprehending  almost  twice  as  many  years  as  all  ^^°*"'' 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  put 
together.    Moses  has  been  acknowledged  the  author  of 
this  book  by  ail  the  ancient  Jews  and  Christians ;  but  it 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  what  source  he  derived 

his 


(d)  ''  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying,  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shait  read  this  law  before  all  Israel 
in  their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Leviies,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  ** 
Deut.  xxxi.  9—11.  24— 26.  There  is  a  passage  to  the  same  purpose  in  Josephus :  ^nXurm  )/«  rmt  mnuuifmmw 
»  r«  it^if  y^ti^Afuireff  Josephi  Antiquiiat.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  ^  !?•  ed.  Hudson. 

(e)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Saaoaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Poiygloty  p.  19. 
of  the  Animadverdones  Samariiica. 

(w)  To  mention  only  two  examples.  1.  The  common  reading,  1  Cor.xvi.2.  is  fiuiv  m^/8«tm»  :  but  the  Codex 
Petavian.  3.  has  rvi  kv^mmw  in  the  margin ;  and  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  Beza  used,  this  marginal  ad- 
dition has  .been  obtruded  in  the  text :  See  his  note  on  this  passage.  2.  Another  instance  is,  1  John  ii.  27. 
where  the  genuine  reading  is  x€fopa ;  but  Wetstein  quotes  two  manuscripts,  in  which  mwfui  is  written  in  the 
margin ;  and  this  marginfd  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.  but  into  the  Coptic, 
.^^d  £tbiopic  versions.  \ 
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^rhp^Tt,  his  materials;  some  aiBrming  that  all  the  facts  were 
»         revealed  by  inspiration,  and  others  maintaining  that  he 
procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  on  themselves  as  profound 
philosophers,  have  rejected  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  fabulous  and  absurd :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  such  an  opinion.  In  fact,  the  book 
of  Genesis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philoso- 
phy which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  diversities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  descended  from  one  pair;  but  it  has  been 
fully  shown  that  all  these  diversities  may  be  accounted 
for  from  natural  causes.  It  has  been  reckoned  a  great 
difficulty  to  explain  how  fossil  shells  were  introduced 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  fact  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo- 
sophers. It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
such  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  is  done  in  the  account  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  show  why  the  sea  of  Sodom  is  so  different 
from  every  other  sea  on  the  globe  which  ha^  yet  been 
explored,  if  we  had  not  possessed  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  is  saturated  with  bitumen  and  salt,  and  contains  no 
fishes.  These  are  very  singular  facts,  which  have  been 
fully  established  by  late  travellers.  The  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, too,  has  been  treated  witli  contempt,  because  it 
makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  theories  of  modem  philosophers,  and  because  it 
18  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  several  na- 
tions With  the  opinion  that  the  world  Is  not  above  6000 
or  7000  years  old.  The  Chaldeans,  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyptians  pre- 
tend that  they  have  records  extending  50,000  years 
back  ;  and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  pro- 
bability, carrying  back  their  chronology,  according  to 
15  Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years. 
Mosaic  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  unfortunate  M. 

*^-"!^S^  Bailly,  once  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  these  magnified 
vindicatMl.  calculations  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  justly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septu- 
agint)«  He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary 
determination.  They  had  months  of  15  dajrs,  and 
years  of  60  days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night 
and  day  of  the  patriarchs;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of 
the  gods;  four  thousand  years  of  the  gods,  are  as  many 
hundred  years  of  men.  By  attention  to  such  modes  of 
computation,  the  age  of  the  world  will  be  found  very 
Dearly  the  same  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  in  the  cal- 
culations and  traditions  of  the  Bramins.  With  these 
also  we  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Persian 
chronology.  Bailly  has  established  these  remarkable 
epochas  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge, 


The  Septuagint  gives 

2256  years. 

The  Chaldeans 

2222 

The  Egyptians 

2S40 

The  Persians 

2000 

The  Hmdoos 

2000 

The  Chinese 

2300 

The  same  author  has  also  shown  the  singular  cobci- 


dence  of  the  age  of  the  world  i 
and  distantly  situated  people. 

The  ancient  Egyptians 

The  Hindoos 

The  Persians 

The  Jews,  according  to  Josephiis, 

Having  made  these  few  remarks,  to  show  that  the^ 
facts  recorded  in  Genesis  are  not  inconsistent  with 
truth,  we  shall  now,  by  a  few  observations,  establish' 
the  evidence,  from  testimony,  that  Moses  was  the  au^ 
thor,  and  answer  the  objections  that  seem  strongest. 

There  arises  a  great  probability,  from  the  book  of' 
Genesis  itself,  that  th^  author  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph ;  for  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  book, 
the  facts  gradually  become  more  minute.  The  materials 
of  the  antediluvian  history  are  very  scanty.  The  ac- 
count of  Abraham  is  more  complete;  but  the  history 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  still  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  case' with  every  history.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  short  and  general ;  but  when  the  his- 
torian approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials  accumu- 
late. It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  must 
have  been  written  before  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  the  allusions  in  the  last  four  books  to  the  history  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  The  • 
simplicity  of  the  style  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  sacred  books;  and  perhaps  its  similarity 
to  the  style  of  Moses  would  determine  a  critic  to  ascribe 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  allowed  that  no  man  was  better  ' 
qualified  than  Moses  to  compose  the  history  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  most  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  he 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation. The  short  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  easily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
obtain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his  contemporary.  To 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Methuselah,  who  was 
S40  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  to 
Moses,  the  interval  was  less  than  400'ye«^rs.  The  splen- 
did promises  made  to  that  partriarch  would  certainly  be 
carefully  communicated  to  each  generation,  with  the 
concomitant  facts :  and  thus  the  history  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Moses  by  the  most  distinguished  persons.  The 
accounts  respecting  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph  might  be 
given  to  Moses  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  who  must 
have  been  bom  long  before  the  descent  into  Egypt ; 
and  Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  facts  respecting 
Abraham  and  Isaac  from  Jacob  himself,  llius  we 
can  easily  point  out  hoir  Moses  might  derive  the  ma- 
terials of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  especially  of  the 
last  58  chapters,  from  the  most  authentic  source.  • . 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  very  shortly  the  Ofcjcctions 
objections  which  have  been  supposed  to  prove  that  Ge-  to  the  au- 
nesis  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.     1.  It  is^o^^^ 
objected,  that  the  author  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene-  ^  ^^^ 
BIS  must  have  lived  in  Meisopotamia,  as  he  discovers  aobmtcO. 
knowledge  of  the  rivers  that  watered  Pkuradise,  of  the 
cities  Babylon,  Erech,  Resen,  and  Calneh;  of  the  gold 
of  Pison;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  stone.     But  if  he 
could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable,  he 
might  surely  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  Abraham,  wha 
was  bom  andbrought  up  beyond  the  Euphrates.   2.  In 
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ursued  the  four 
ame  was  not  giren 
We  anawer,  this 
er.  But  such  a  nipposi- 
^ugh  we  are  told  in  the  book 
jfiginally  called  Laish  received 
^d4(  y^,  this  does  not  prove  thai  Liush 

ScriptiiT^  G^with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 
same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  objec* 
«  jud^^  brought  from  Genesis  xxxv.21.  where  the 
cbajr"  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  the  objectors  say 
/&e  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
>^ra.   But  the  tower  of  £dar  signides  the  tower  of  the 
iflocks,  which  in  the  pastoral  country  of  Canaan  might 
be  a  very  common  name.   8.  The  most  formidable  ob- 
jection is.derived  from  these  two  passages,  Gen.  xii.  6. 
<'  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  *'  Gen.  xxxvi. 
31.    "  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
Edom,  before  there  reigned  anif  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel.  "     Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  pas- 
sages could  be  written  by  Moses.    We  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer;  but  tliis  circumstance  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  akeady  produ- 
ced.    It  does  not  prove  that  Moses  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  only  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis has  received  two  alterations  since  his  death. 

According,  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
have  cited  27  passages  verbatim  from  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, and  have  made  38  allusions  to  the  sense. 
Tlie  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  history  of  die  Is- 
of  ExoduB.  raelites  for  about  \^5  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  delivered ;  of  their  passage  through 
the  Red  sea,  and  journey  through  the  wilderness;  of 
the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount 
Sinait  and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. This  book  is  cited  by  David,  by  Daniel,  and 
other  sacred  writers.  Twenty-five  passages  are  quot- 
ed by  our  Saviour  and  hb  apostles  in  express  words^ 
and  they  make  19  allusions  to  the  sense. 

The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  for  one  month.  It  consists  chiefly  of  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  describes  the  conse- 
•  2  Cbitm.  cration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  re- 
veals also  some  predictions  respecting  the  punishment 
of  the  Israelites  in  case  of  apostasy;  and  contains  an 
assurance  that  every  sixth  ear  should  produce  abund- 
ance to  support  them  during  the  seventh  or  sabbatical 
T»u  -..  y^^*  ^'^  hwi^  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mo- 
Romrx.5.  *e8  in.aeveral  books  of  scripture.  * 
itlii. 9.  ^  TbebookofNumberscomprehendsthehistoryofthe 
2  Cor.  vL  Israelites  for  a  period  of  about  88  years,  reckoning  from 
&il.  ill.  12.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^y  0^^^  second  month  after  their  departure 
1  Pet.  i.  16.  from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  a,ccount  of  two  number- 
ings  of  the  people ;  the  first  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
Kumbers.  ^^^^  7^^  ^^  ^^^i^  emigration,  the  second  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  towards  tlie  conclusion  of  their  journey  in  the 
f  Numb.  i.  wili^rness.  f  It  describes  the  ceremonies  employed  at 
the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an  exact  jour- 
nal of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the  Israelites, 
ricla(es  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the  miraculous 
cure  performed  by  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  miacon- 
duct  of  Moses  when  he  was  commanded  to  bring  water 
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out  of  the  rock.    There  is  also  added  an  account  of  Sofytwi^ 
the  death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conquest  of  Sibon  and  Og, '  ^  umL 
and  the  story  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated  prophecy 
concerning  the  Messiah.  §  §  Nank 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  th«  work  of  J€o-"^'-  ^7- 
ses  in  several  places  of  Scripture.  •  •^JoAua 

Tlie  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  cfix,  22, 
nearly  two  months.  It  consists  of  an  interesting  aiddress^  Chron. 
to  the  Israelite^  in  which  Moses  recals  to  their  remetO'^^*  ^i* 
brance  the  many  instances  of  divine  favour  which  they  £*^'^ 
had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati- 13.  xUv.  ^. 
tude.     lie  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  form,  Matth. 
the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes^  ^^* . 
some  explanatory  additions.    Tliis  was  the  more  necea-jj.  ^^^ 
sary,  because  the  Israelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori-    '  j'g 
ginally  promulgated,  and  who  had  seen  the  miracles  in  Deutero- 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  imumy. 
tlie  wilderness.  The  divine  origin  of  these  laws,  and  the. 
miracles  by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  must  already 
have  been  well  known  to  them ;  yet  a  solemn  recapitu- 
lation of  these  by  the  man  who  had  miraculously  fed  the. 
present  generation  from  their  infancy,  who  by  the  liil- 
ing  up  of  his  hands  had  procured  them  victory  in  the 
day  of  baltle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  God  of  Israel* 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.     He  inculcates  these  laws 
by  the  most  powerful  motives.  He  presents  before  them, 
the  most  animating  rewards,  and  denounces  the  severest 
pmiishments  against  the  rebellious.    The  prophecies  of 
Moses  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  tlie  fate 
of  the  Jews,  their  dispersion  and  calamities,  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miseries  of  the 
besieged,  ,and  the  present  state  of  the  Jewish  nation^^ 
cannot  be  read  without  astonishment.  Tliey  are  perspi- 1^  4^ 
cuous  and  minute,  and  have  been  h'terally  accomplished.  ^Tohn  1 45. 

This  book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Moses  by  Actsiiiss. 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  •  G*L  iil  13. 

4.  The  historical  hooka  are  12  in  number,  Joshua,       19 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  I.  and  II.  Kings  I.  and  II.  Chro-'I^«  ^. 
nicies,  Ezra,  Nehemiah^  Esther.    These,  if  considered"^  ^ 
distinctly  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  writings  more 
properly  styled  prophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of 
the  Jewish  history  from  the  death  of  Moses,  A.  M.  2552^ 
to  the  reformation  established  by  NehemUh  afker  the 
return  from  the  capitivity,  A.  M*  3595,  comprehend- 
ing  a  period  of  104>3  years. 

To  enable  us  to  discover  the  authors  of  the^^  books^ 
we  have  no  guide  to  conduct  us  but  conjecture,  interim 
nal  evidence,  or  the  authority  of  the  modem  Jews. 
From  the  frequen|  references  in  Scripture,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  it  appears  Uiat  the  Jews  were 
in  possession  of  many  historical  records  which  might 
have  tlirown  much  light  on  this  subject  if  they  had  still 
been  preserved.  But  during  the  calamities  which  befel 
that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Rorngm^ 
and  the  dispersion  which  followed,  these  writings  have 
period.  But  though  we  can  produce  no  testimony  j^,,^,^ 
more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to  authend-ofthefnU- 
catc  the  historical  books,  yet  there  are  some  facts  re- est  credit, 
specting  the  mode  of  their  preservation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  circumstance  itself,  that  the 
Jews  have  preserved  them  in  the  sacred  volume  to  this 
d4iy,*whiie  their  other  ancient  jbo^s, have  been  lost,  is 
a  proof  that  they  considered  them  as  the  genuine  re- 
cords 
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■  cords  of  their  nation.  JosopbuR,  f  whose  authority  is 
■^  of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  prophets  and  priests  to  commit  to 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  transmit  them  to 
posterity.  That  these  might  be  faitlifully  preserved, 
the  sacerdotal  function  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  intermarriages  either 
with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man  could 
officiate  as  a  priest  who  could  not  prove  his  descent  in  a 
right  line  by  unquestionable  evidence.  %  Registers  were 
kept  in  Jerusalem,  which  at  the  end  of  every  war  were 
Regularly  revised  by  the  surviving  priests ;  and  new 
ones  were  composed.  As  a  proof  that  this  has  been 
faithfully  performed,  Josephus  adds,  that  the  names  of 
all  the  Jewish  priests,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession 
from  father  to  son,  had  been  registered  for  2000  years ; 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age  of  Josephus. 
The  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  written 
by  any  man  who  might  think  himself  fit  for  the  office ; 
and  if  a  priest  falsified  them,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
altar  and  deposed  from  his  office.  Thus  we  are  assured 
tha^^the  Jewish  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  priesU ;  and  since  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
same  family  from  Aaron  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
and  dow.nwards,  the  same  credit  is  due  to  them  that 
would  be  due  to  family  records,  which  by  antiquarians 
are  esteemed  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information. 
Of  the  22  books  which  Josephus  reckoned  himself 
bound  to  believe,  the  historical  books  from  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 
written  by  dontemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  composers,  and  the  priests 
the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  best  provision  possible  was  made  that  they  should 
be  written  accurately,  and  preserved  uncoi^upted. 
The  principal  office  of  these  prophets  was  to  instruct  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occasionally  to  com- 
municate the  predictions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, or  in  academies  where  sacred  learning  was  taught. 
The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men  of  their 
time,  and  consequently  werebeM  qualified  for  the  office 
of  historians.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  prophets,  in 
concert  with  the  priests,  might  have  forged  anywriting« 
they  pleased.  But  before  we  suspect  that  they  have 
done  so  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  must  find  out  some  motive  which  could  induce  them 
to  commit  so  daring  a  crime.  But  this  is  impossible. 
No  encomiums  are  made  either  on  the  prophets  or  the 
priests ;  no  adulation  to  the  reigning  monarch  appears, 
nor  is  Uie  favour  of  the  populace  courted.  The  faults 
of  all  ranks  are  delineated  without  reserve.  Indeed 
there  is  no  history  extant  that  had  mor^  the  appear- 
ance of  impartiality.  We  are  presented  with  a  simple 
iletail  of  facts,  and  are  left  to  discover  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  several  characters ;  and  when  a 
character  is  drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  few  words,  without 
exaggerating  the  vices  or  amplifyhig  the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  great  consequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
can  aiscertain  the  authors  of  the  difierent  books  or  not. 
Vol.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


From  Josephus- we  know  that  they  existed  in  his  time ;  Scripture, 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were '  v  ■  ■' 
preserved,  we  are  assured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  existed  also  when  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  was  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  thcra  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
sometimes  the  same  facts  are  related  in  detail.  lit 
short,  there  is  such  a  coincidence  between  the  histo- 
rical books  and  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who 
t^ere  contemporary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
the  latter  true  without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  could  have  re- 
ceived and  preserved  with  such  care  for  so  many  hun- 
dred years  false 'records,  which  it  must  have  been  in 
the  power  of  every  person  to  disprove,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  do  so  little  credit  to  the  character  of 
their  nation,  is  to  suppose  one  of  the  greatest  absurdi- 
ties in  the  world ;  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  whole  nation 
could  act  contrary  to  all  those  principles  which  have 
always  predominated  in  the  human  mind,  and  which 
must  always  predominate  till  human  nature  undergo 
a  total  revolution.  .  S2 

The  book' which  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch  J<»**"*'' 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Joshua  the  successor  of 
Moses.  It  cont&ins,  however,  some  things  which  must 
have  been  inserted  afler  the  death  of  Joshua.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  accidental  de- 
rangement in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book, 
which  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  ancient  mode 
of  fixing  together  a  number  of  rolls.  If  chronologi- 
cally placed,  they  should  be  read  thus,  1st  chapter  to 
the  10th  verse,  then  the  2d  chapter ;  then  from  the 
10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  Ist  chapter ;  afterwards 
should  follow  the  vi.  vii.  viii.  Ix.  x.  and  xi.  chapters ; 
then  the  xxii. ;  and  lastly  the  xii.  and  xiii.  chapters  to 
the  24th  verse  of  the  latter. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  sacred  writers.  §     In  the  first  book  of  §  i  chmtu 
Kings  xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Joshua  are  said  to  be  theii.  7.— xiL 
words  of  God.     See  Joshua.  ^ 5. ;  P*alm 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  is  ^npcr- ^'^^y.jj^ 
tain ;  but  as  It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jewish  repub-  21. .  Acu 
lie  for  817  years,  the  nuiterials  must  have  been  furnish- WL  45. ; 
ed  by  different  persons.    The  book,  however,  seems  to  I^«|^*A: 
be  the  composition  of  one  individual  (o),  who  lived  af- j^j^Jj^/^J 
ter  the  regal  government  was  established,  ♦  but  before  25. 28. ;  * 
the  accession  of  David ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  21st  verse  EccluvxWi. 
of  the  1st  chapter,  that  the  Jebusites  were  still  in  Je-?.'-^/***^ 
ruMlem;  who,  we  know,  were  dispossessed  of  that"'^'jj' 
city  early  in  the  reign  of  David,  f     We  have  reason,  judges, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  this  book  to  Samuel.  *  Judg.xi*. 

The  history  of  tliis  book  nuiy  be  divided  into  two]-;  ^^ 
parts ;  the  first  contains  an  account  of  the  judges  from  ;^^^°^ 
Otlmiel  to  Samsob,  ending  at  the  I6th  chapter.    The  '  '  ' 
second  part  relates  several  remarkable  transactions 
which  occurred  soon  afler  the  death  of  Joshua ;  but 
are  added  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  they  might  not 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  history.  24 

^    The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Ruth. 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
»  t    5  G  David, 


(g)  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  author,  chap.  li.  10,  &a  lays  before  lis  the  con- 
tents of  the  book.  /  "  I 
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Scripture;  David,  as  it  is  re]ate<l  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
•  the  genealogy  which  it  contains  descends  to  David,  it 
must  have  been  written  a/ler  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  considerable  time  afler  it ;  for  the  hi^ 
story  of  Hbaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfatiier  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothera 
of  Dnvid  and  their  sons  are  omitted,,  and  none  of  hia 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  the  book  was  composed  in  honour  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch,  after  he  was  anointed  king  by  Sa- 
muel, and  before  any  of  his  children  were  bora ;  and 
consequently  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  ascribe 
it  to  Samuel;  and  indeed  there  is  nO'  person  of  that 
age  to  whom  it  may  be  attributed*  with  more  proprie- 
ty. We  are  informed  (1  Sam»x,  250  ^^  Samuel 
was  a  writer,  and  are  assured  that  no  person  in  the 
reign  of  Saul  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  spleii-» 
did  prospects  of  David  as  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  whiclt 
follow  next  in  order,.  The  Book*  qfKingdoms-$  and  tlie 
Latins,  The  Books  of  Kings  L  and  IL  Anciently  there 
vere  but  two  bo<^s  of  Kings ;  the  firet  was  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  and  tlie  second  was  wh^twenow: 
eall  the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  thepre^ 
sent  division,  these  two  books  are  four,  viz.  the  £ri8t 
and  second  bodka  of  Samuel,  and  the  fint  and- second 
books  of  Kings. 

Concerning  the  attthor  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  Some  think  that  Samuel 
wrote  only  twenty  or  tw>enty*four  chapters  of  the  first 
book,  and' that  the  history  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and-  Gad.  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
I.j.^r*"'  passage  in  Chronicles^  •  "  Now  the»acts  of  David  the 
king,  first  and  last,  behold  ^ey  are  written  in  tlie  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer^  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  tke  pro* 
pheit  and  Gad  the  seer.  "  Otliers  think  they  were 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  for  on  comparison  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  last  mentioned  books  many 
circumsitances  are  taken  from  the  former.  The  first 
hook  carries  down  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
\nrih  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre- 
hending a  period  of  about  80  yeai«.  The  second^  re- 
lates the  history  of  David  from' his  succession  te  the 
throne  of  Israel  till  within  a  y^r  op  two  of  hia  daathy 
containing  40  years.  There  are  two.liettutiful  passagea 
ia  those  boeka  which  every  manof  sentiment  and  taste 
must  feel  aad  admire,  tlie  lamtentatiim  or  el^gy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan^  and  the  parable  of  NathaB%  The  im<« 
partiality  of  the  historian  ia  fully  attested  by  the  can- 
dovet  ttsd  fireedom  witli  which  the  aeliona  of  Saul  and 
DaVid  are  related  There  ave  soBie  remafks  inteiy 
^rsed  which  were  probabW  added  by  £ei«v 

Whm  the  twoibooks  .of  kisigs  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they  were  compMcd,;  is  uncertain* .  Sofse  have 
supposedthat  Davids  SokmoHt  and  HmMahi  wwte  the 
hi^otfy  of  their  own  times.  Othem  halve  l>eee  of  opi- 
nion thaa  the  p8opheta,vi&  humify  Jermmahf  Gadi  and 
Naihdny  each  of  them  wfotethe.histosy  ofthe  reign  ia 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  bdieved  that  Ezra 
wrote  those  two  books,  and  publisheddi^m  in  the  fbntt 
in  which;  we  hfive  them  at  presept. .  There  can  be  no 
•#oubt  that  the  prophets  drew,  up  the  liveis  of  the  kings , 


;Ma.  ^9. 


?6 
Of  Kings, 


who  reignedin  tbeir  times :  for  the  names  and  ivrlitngs  ScHptsfn 
of  those  prophets  are  frequently  meuUoocdvand  cit45»^'**nr^*J 
Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of 
Kingaare  but  an  abridgement  of  a  larger,  work,  the 
substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us. 
In  support  of  the  opinion  that  .Ezra  is  the  author  of 
these  books,-  it  is  aaid,,  That  in  the.  time  ef  tlie  penman» 
the  ten  tribes  were  captive  in  Assyria,  wliither  they 
had  been  carried  as  a  punishment  ibr  theic  sins :  That 
in  the  second  of  these  books  tlie  author  makes  some 
reiiectionaon  the  calamities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  which 
demonstrate  that- he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to 
this  it  is  objected)^  That  the  autlipr  of  these  books  exr 
presses  himself  tlinoug^iout  as  a*  cotemporary,  and  aa 
one  would  have  done  who  had  been  an.  eye  and  ear- 
witness  of  what  he  related*  To  this  objection  it  ia 
answered.  That  £zre  compiled  these  hooka  from  the 
prophetic  writinga  wliioh  he  had  iahia^^possesaion^  that 
he  copiedithem  exactly,:  Barrating^  the  facta  in  order 
as  they  hapf^ned,  and  interspersed  inlua  history  some 
refleotioos  and  vemerks  arising  from  thesubjecta  which 
he  handled. 

The  fint  book  oompriaea  a^periodof  126  years,  front 
the  death  of  David. to  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  se- 
cond book  records  the  transactions  of  numy  Icinga  of 
Judah-  and  Israel  for  about  300  years,  from  the  death 
of  Jehosliaphat  to  the  di  ^trucdon  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  A.  M.  3416* ;   \.  C.  588.  ^ 

The  Hebrews  style  the  t\  o  hooka  of  Chronicles  De-  or  Ckn^ 
h&ri'Imimi^  i.  e.  Wards  of  a  '^,  journals  or  diaries,  inniciei. 
allusion  to  those  ancient  jour  als  which  appear  to  have*  ^^ 
been- kept  among  the  Jews.     TheGseeks  call  them^^^^ 
Paralipomenay  f  which  sigt^ifiea  things^  omiUtd;  as  if      '* 
these  two  hooka  were  a  kind  of  supplement  to  inform  t^<tc^^ 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the  «-a^Mib 
hooka  of  Kings.    The  twebooks  of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed  sever^  particulars  which  are  notto  be  met  with 
.  in  the  other  books  of  scripture :  but  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  tlie  records  of  the  kinga 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  so  oflen  referred  to  \n  the  hooka 
of  Kings*     Those  ancient^  registiers  were  apparently 
much  more  copious  thaa  the  lM>ok8  before  u^ ;  and  the 
compiler  of  the  boeka  of  Chronicles,  of  tea  refers  to» 
and  makes  long  extracts  firom,  them. 

Somesuppose  that  the  author,  of  these  two  hooka 
waa  the  sattie  with  that  of  the  twe  hooks  of.  Kiiigs^ 
The-JeiF»aay  that  they  were  written  by  Eiasa^  after 
the  retUMrfremtheieaptivityyrafiSistedby  Zeckariah  and 
Haggaii  wbe  were  thee  alive.  But  eventa  are  meii- 
tioned  in  thaaa  of  so  kte  a  date .  as  to  show  that  he 
aould  net  have  written  them  i»  their  present  form  ^ 
and  there  ia  aaothar  objection, te  ^ia  beings  their  aa- 
thor^  whkh  is  little leBs> forcible s  batveen.  the  booka 
oi  Kings  and  Chromehsf  tkofe  ase  numerous  varia- 
tieas  botkin  dateaand  faeis,  whi^  could  not  have 
hmaaed  if  £aara  had  beaa  the  autboa.  oi  t&eni^  ot  in- 
deed ii  they  had  been  the  work  of  any  one  person. 

The  hqaho  of  Chrenioleeaie  net  tf»  be  regarded  mere- 
ly aaan^abvidgiNnentoffoniieihistoriaawithaeme  os^eful 
jddttioBSy  bet  aa- books' written  with  a  particular  view^; 
wliidi  seems  to  have  been  to  fumislva  g^ea^ogical  regi- 
ster of  the  twelve  tribes,  deduced  from  the  earlieit  times* 
iff  6fd€et6pdiSt  OUT  digsgdiiaiHCTtona  which  weigne» 
oessanr  to  cascriminate  the  mixad^multitude  ^hich  re- 
turned from  Babylon ;  to  ascertafn  t&e&eiMQp  o(  Ju- 
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hn^fHm-'  diib;  ftnil  to  feioetaklldh^on  tk^  miQtentifootiag  tlie 
pretensions  and  functions  of: effchindivtdimi -tribe*      * 

The  book  of 'E«m,  «id  ako  that  of  Nehemiah,  4iro 
ftttrtbuted  by  die^ancients  tor  the  fonner'of  tiraie'pKH 
jthKets;  and  they  called  them  the  l«t<aiKl  3d  boolnof 
Bsdras ;  yMdtk  title  iMtiU  kept  up  by  the  Latin  church^ 
'It  is  indeed  'highly  probable  that  thefbraittr  of  thwo 
bodks,'^fch  comprises  the-htatory  of  the  JewvfWmythe 
iim«  that  €3^110  made  the  deereeibr  their  rettim  until 
the  twentieth  'year  of  Artaxerxea  LongtmaQUS  (which 
wair  about  100  years,  or  -as^  others  think  79  years),  was 
all  composed  by  Ezra,  except  the 'first  six  idiapters, 
which  cohtain^an  account  of  the  first  return  of  the  Jews 
OB  the  decree  of  Cyrus :  whereas  Ezra  did  not  return 
till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this  second  return 
therefore  that  he  writes  the  account :  and  adding  it  to 
the  other,  whidi  be  found  composed  to  his  hand,  -he 
made  it  a  cdmplete  history  of  the  Jewish  rettonitaon* 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  Chap.tv.  6*  to 
^hap.  vii.'37*  As  thtspart  of  the  works  chiefly  con- 
tains betters,  oonversationsy  and  decrees  expeeMedin 
thatlaaguage,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  has  probably 
induced  faim  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
nied.  The  people,  too,  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
Oha^dee  during  the  captiyity,  and  probably  understood 
it^betterthan^Hebrew;  for  it  appears  from  Nehemiah's  * 
account,  chap,  viii.*  2,  8.  that  dl  could  not  understand 
the  law* 

The  book  of  Nehamiah,  as  has  been  already^^ser- 
ved,  bears,- in  the  Latin  bibles,  tiie  title  of  therMcanef 
book  ofEsdras  ;  the  ancient  canons  likewise  give  it  the 
aanie  name,  because,  perhaps,  it' was  cen8idereda»a 
aaquel  to  the- book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  it 
Ims- the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it ;  which  name 
is  retained  in  the  English  bible.  But  though  that 
chief  is«by^  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 
affirmed  to*  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot, 
w«ihtnk,>  be  a  doubt,  either  that  it  was  written  at  a 
later  pertad,-  orhad  additions  made  to  it  after  Nahe- 
miah*8  death. 

'With  theiteok -of  Nehemiah  the  history  of  the  <M 
a^estament  concludes.  This  is  supposed  to  bave  taken 
phwe  about  A.  M»  8574,  A.  C.  434.    Bat  iPrideaux 
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with  more  probnbiIi^ha3  fixed  itut  A.M.  3596.    Sec  ScMptafc. 
NnHEaiiAH*  '""^^      * 

Itis>uncertain  who  was 'the  author  of  the  book  oCq^^^^^ 
fistlier*  Gfamn^of  Alexandria,  and  jBaany  coQimenta- 
tors,<haveJtteribedit  to  Mordeeai;  andthebook  itielf 
seems  to-favour  this  opinion;  for  we- are  told  in  chap. 
ix.'20j  that  <<Mordecai wrote  these  thii^s. "  Others 
have  supposed  that  Ezra  was  i  the  author ;  but  the  -more 
probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudists  is,'  that  tlie  great 
synagogue  ^ee  Synagoguk),  to  perpetuate  the  me« 
mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  coaspira* 
ey  of  Haman,  and  toaccount  for  the  origin  of  therfeast 
of  Purim,' ordered  this  book  to  be^omposed,  very  likely 
of  materials  left  by  Mordeeai,  and  aftenvards  approved 
and  admitted  it  into  the  sacred  canon.  The  time  when 
the  events  which  it  relates  happened,  is  supposed  by 
8onie:tO;ba?e)>een^in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Loi^gi- 
manuSi>aBd  by  othevsiin  that  of  Darius  the  son  pf  Hy« 
«taspts,  tcaUed  by  the-sacredrpeunun  Akasi^erus.  ^^ 

.Concerning  tboautiior  ofthe  book  of  Job  there  are  Of  Join 
laanyrdifierentropinions.  ^Some  hove  supposed  that  Job 
himself  wrote  itrin.Syriae^  Arabict-md.  that  it  was 
afterwards  tranrialed  by  Mobc^*  Others,  have  thought 
that  JS^tt  wrote.it;  and  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to 
Moses,  to  Solomon,. to  Isaiah,  4U)d;to-£2ra«  Jo  give 
.«ven  an  abridgement  of  the  arguments  brought  in  sup* 
porti  of  these  various  opmions  would  fill «  volume,  and 
at  last  kave  the  reader  in  his  present  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leisure  and  inelin0tion  to  weigh  them  may 
study  theaecond  section  pf  the.  sixth  bo^  of  Warbur- 
ton's  Divine  Legation  of,  Moses,  together  with  the  se« 
varal  works  tlwre  celerred  to ;  •  but  tbe  question  at  issue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
history,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  onhjatory,  has 
been  always  esteemed  a  portion  of  eaiHXiical  acripture, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  sublimeije^nipo^iUons  in  the  «a« 
cred  volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  stand  sjjpgleand  unpa- 
ralleled in  tlie  sacred  volumes.  It  feen^s  to  have  litt)e 
connexion  with  the  other  writings  of  Uic  Hebrews, 
and  no  rdotion  whatever>to>the  a&iijs  of  the  Israetittes. 
The.  scene  is  hud  in  Idoai9a  (h)  ;  the  biarory  of  m  in- 

habitant* 


(n)  ^^  The  iiiforraation  which  die  learned  have  endeavoured  to  collect  firom  the  writings ^d  gsogfaphy  of 
the  Greeks  conceming^the  country  and ^rendence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appeturs  to^nse^says^Dr  Lowjth).so 
^ery  inconclusive,  that  I  am  inclined' to*  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  solution  of  •this  ^mestion,  by  ap- 
plying soldy  to  the  Sacred  Writings ;  the  hints  with  which  •  they  bave  ftimisfaed  *me  towards  the  iUustratsan  of 
this  subject,  'I  shall  explain  arbri^y  as  possfible. 

**  The  land  of  C/z,  Or  Ofioto,  -tS'elridenlJy  IdumtBo,  as  appear^  ftmn  Lank  iv.  21.  Ux  was  the:grandson  «of 
fieir  the  Horite,  Oen.-  xxxvi.*^,  21 ,  S8.  1  ChronJ  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainoua  tract  which  was 
called  by  his -name -amecedent  to  tbetflne*  of  Abraham ;  but  his  posteritv  being  expelled,  it  iwas:  occupied  by 
Ihe'IdQmseans:  Gen.^iv.'G.  Deut.  ii.l^.  'Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  the  name  of  Uz  f  one  the  grand- 
son of-Shem,  the  other  the  son  of  Naehor,  tbe^brafeherdf  Abraham  :  but  whether  any  district  was  called  after 
-their  name  is  not  dear.  Homaea  is  a-  p^rt  of  Arabia  Petrcea,  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the.' tribe 
of 'Judah :  'Numb,  xxxiv.' 3.  Josh.-xv.  1,  21.  The  land  of  Uz  therefore  i^pears  to  have  been  between  Egypt 
and  Phrlistta,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  whercthe  order  df' the  places  seems  to  have  been  accurately  observed  in  reviewing 
the  dtfTerent  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  nnd  the  same  people  seem  again  to  *  be  described  in  exactly  tlie 
«ame'  si tuations,  Jer.  xlvi. — 1 . 

**'€ftihiren  qf'the  East,  or  Ettaerrtpeopley  seems* to  have  been  the  general  appellation' for  that  mingled  race 
•of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  ^xv.  20.)  who  inhabited  bctwera  Egypt^and'  the  Euphrates,  bordesing  upon 
Mudea  from-  the  south  to  the  east ;  the  Idumseans,  the  Amalekites,  -  the  Midianitesy  the  Moabites,  the  Ammon- 
ites. See  Judges  vi.  3.  aiid  Isa.  xi.  14.  Of  tliese  tlie  Idurasansand  Amalekitcfr*  certainly  possessed  the  south- 
em  parts.    See  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  xiM.  29.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8, 10.  *Thi8  appears^  to  be  the  tive-atate  ofthe  case  r 
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Scrtptnre.  liabitant  of  that  country  is  the  buis  of  the  narrative ;  **  the  authors  (or  expounders)  offableff  and  seardien  Saifttm 
'-  ^r~— '  the  characters  who  speak  are  louinzans,  or  at  least  out  of  understanding.  *'  J  y  ■■■> 
Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  all  originally  of  the         The  principal  personage  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  in  L^"^ 
race  of  Abraham.     Tlie  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  al*  his  character  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (aa  far  as  is  con*  "^  ^  ^ 
though  the  author  appears  to  be  an  Idumsean  ;  for  it  sistent  with  human  infirmity)  an  example  of  perfect  The  di»- 
is  not  improbable  that  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham^  virtue.     This  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  intro- ncter  of 
Israelites,  I(}uraiilins,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the  duction,  but  is  still  more  eminently  displayed  by  his^^ 
family  of.iKeturah  or  Ishmael,  spoke  for  a  consider*  own  actions  and  sentiments.     He  is  holy,  devout,  and 
able  length  of  time  one  common  language.     That  the  most  piously  and  reverently  impressed  with  the  sacred 
.  Idumxans,  however,  and  the  Temanites  in  particular,  awe  of  bis  divine  Creator ;  he  is  also  upright,  and  con- 
were  eminent  for  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  appears  scious  of  his  own  integrity;  he  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
•f  Jrr.  xliz.  by  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Oba^  yet  very  remote  from  that  insensibility  or  rather  stupid 
7.  Ob.  8.     ^^g^ .  ^  Baruch  also  particularly  mentions  them  among  dity  to  which  the  Stok  school  pretended.     Oppressed 

therefore 

The  whole  region  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called.the  East,,  at'first  in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the 
learned  Jos.  Mede  thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of  speaking.  'Mede's  iVorks^  p.  580.  )r  and  after-* 
wards  absolutely  and  without  any  relation  to  situation  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah,  **  eastward*  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  cadled  the  £ast»"* 
Gen.  XXV.  6.  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to 'have  been  derived  from  the  same  situation.  Solomon  is 
reported  <<  to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all  Bg}'pt,"  1  Kings  iv.  SO. ;  that  is,  all 
the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter ;  for  there  were  pe^le  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  border- 
ing on  the  south  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumseans  (see  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob.  8.),  ta 
whom  we  may  well  believe  this  passage  might  have  some  relation.  *  Thus  Jehovah  addresses  the  Babylonians ; 
<'  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste  the  diildren  of  the  East,"  (Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding  these 
were  really  fituated  jto  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although  Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it 
by  no  meanscA^lows  that  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

'*  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  the  son  of  Esau,  and  Teman  the  son  of  Eiiphaz,  (Gen.  xxxvL  10,  II.)  The 
Eliphaz  of  Job,  was  without  a  doubt  of  Uiis  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  of  Idumsa,  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20. 
£zek.  xxv.JS.     Amos  i.  11,  12.  Ob.  8,  9.) 

**  BUdadXhe  ShthUe :  Shuah  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Abrahans  b^  Keturah,  whose  posterity  were  numbered 
among  the  people  of  the  East,  and  his  situation  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  of  his  brother  Midiao,  and  ef 
his  nephews  Shebidi  and  Dedan,  (see  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  S.)  Dedan  is  a  cky  of  Idumaea  (Jer.  xlix.  8.),  and 
seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  eastern  side,  as  Teman  was  on  the  west,  ( £x6k.  xxv.  13. )  From  Sheba  ori* 
ginated  the  Sabeans  hi  the  passage  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea :  Sheba  u  united  to  Midian  ( Isa.  Ix.  6. )  | 
it  is  in  the  same  region  however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  ii.  15.  iiL  1.) 

*^  2jophar  the  Naamathiie :  among  the  cities  which  by  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Idumea,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Josh.  xv.  21,  41.)  Mor  dees  this  name  elsewhere  occur;  this  probably 
was  the  country  of  Zophar. 

**  ^ihu  the  Buxiie :  Buz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Dedan  and  Thema  :  Dedan,  ^ls  was  just  now  demonstrated,  is  a  city  of  Idumsea ;  Thema 
belonged  %o  the  children  of  Ishmael,  who  are  said  to  have  inhabited  from  Havilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in 
Ibe  district  of  Egypt,  (6en.  xxv.  15. 18.)  Saul,  however,  is  said  to  have  smitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havilali 
even  to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Egypt,  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  far  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  Amalekites ;  but  the  Amalekites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Petrsa. 
(See  Reland  Palsestin.  lib.  i.  c.  14.)  Thema,  therefore,  lay  somewhere  between  Havilah  and  the  desert  of 
Shur,  to  the  southward  of  Judea.    Thema  is  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sheba,  (Job  vi.  19.) 

**  Upon  a  fair  review  of  these  facts,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  still  with  that  modesty  which  such 
%  question  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  pf.  Arabia  Petrsea,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  least  of  that 
neighbourhood.  To  this  solution  one  objection  may  be  raised :  it  may  be  asked.  How  the  Chaldeans,  who 
lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  in  Idunuea 
at  so  great  a  distance  ?  This  too  is  thought  a  sufficient  cause  for  assigning  Job  a  situation  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But  what  should  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sabeans,  a  peopl(p 
addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving  about  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through 
these  defenceless  regions,  which  were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervading 
ftom  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt  ?  Further,  1  would  ask  on  Uie  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the 
fi-iends  of  Job  who  lived  in  Idumaea  and  its  neighbourhood,  should  instantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could 
happen  to  Job  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or 
whether  it  be  reasonable  to  think,  that,  some  of  them  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deserta,  it  should  be  coni- 
certed  among  them  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Job  ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  Eliphaz  .lived  at  Theman,  in  the 
extrenie  parts  of  Iduroxa  ?  With  respect  to  the  Auitas  of  Ptolemy  (for  so  it  is  written,  and  not  Ausitas)  it 
has  no  agreement,  not  so  much  as  in  a  single  letter,  with  the  Hebrew  Gnutz.  The  LXX  indeed  call  thajt 
country  by  the  name  Ausiiida^  but  they  describe  it  as  situated  in  Idumaea  ;  and  they  account  Job  himself  an 
Idumean,  and  a  descendant  of  Esau.  **  See  the  Appendix  of  the  LXX  tq  the  book  of  Job,  and  Htj/jf^  Noi^ 
in  Peritzci,  chap,  xi-    lAJfwth  on  Hebrei»  PqHti^.,  .  3  f  ^  \ 
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therefore  with  unpttraHded  misfortunes,  he  laments  his 
misery,  and  even  wishes  a  release  by  death ;  in  other 
words,  he  obeys  and  gives  place  to  the  dictates  of 
nature.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjust  insinuations 
and  the  severq  reproaches  of  his  pretended  friends,  he 
is  more  vehemently  exasperated,  and  a  too  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  righteousness  leads  him  to  expostu- 
hite  with  God  in  terms  scarcely  consistent  with  piety 
and  strict  decorum. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  first  speech  of  Job, 
though  it  bursts  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  passion, 
consists  wholly  of  complaint,  **  the  words  and  senti<« 
ments  of  a  despairing  person,  empty  as  the  wind ;  "  * 
which  is  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 
for  his  conduct ;  intimating  that  he  is  far  from  pre* 
Buming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in 
question  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own 
innocence  in  the  presence  of  his  all-just  Creator  :  nor 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  the  censure  which  has  been 
passed  by  some  commentators  on  this  passage.     The 
poet  seems,  with  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  what  the  nature  of  his  work  required. 
He  has  depicted  the  affliction  and  anguish  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a  manner  so  agree- 
able to  human  nature  (and  certainly  so  far  venial),  that 
It  may  be  truly  said,  "  in  all  this  Job  sinned  not  with 
his  lips. "     It  is,  nevertheless,  embeUished  by  such  af- 
fecting imagery,  and  inspired  with  such  a  warmth  and 
force  of  sentiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded  ample  scope 
for  calumny;  nor  did  the  unkind  witnesses  of  his  suffer- 
ings permit  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  escape.     The  oc- 
casion is  eagerly  embraced  by  Eliphaz  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  of  Job ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  accuse  him  in  direct  terms  of  wanting  forti- 
tude, and  obliquely  to  insinuate  something  of  a  deeper 
dye.     Though  deeply  hurt  with  the  coarse  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  still,  however,  when  Job  afterwards  com- 
'plains  of  the  severity  of  God,  he  cautiously  refrains  from 
violent  expostulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  contented 
with  the  simple  expression  of  affliction,  he  humbly  con- 
See  chap.fesses  himself  a  sinner,  f  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those 
i.  so.       vehement  and  perverse  attestations  of  his  innocence, 
those  murmurs  against  the  divine  Provideuce,  which  his 
tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  axe  to  be  considered 
merely  as  the  consequences  of  momentary  passion,  and 
not  as  the  ordinary  effects  of  his  settled  character  or 
manners.    They  prove  him  at  the  very  worst  not  an  ir- 
religious man,  but  a  man  possessed  of  integrity,  and  too 
confident  of  it ;  a  man  oppressed  with  almost  every  ima- 
ginable evil,  both  corporal  and  mental,  and  hurried 
beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  the  strong  influence  of 
pain  and  affliction.     When,  on  the  contrary,  his  im- 
portunate visitors  abandon  by  silence  the  cause  which 
they  had  so  wantonly  and  so  maliciously  maintained,  and 
cease  unjustly  to  load  him  with  unmerited  criminations; 
though  he  defends  his  argument  with  scarcely  less  obsti- 
nacy, yet  the  vehemence  of  his  grief  appean  gradually 
to  subside,  he  returns  to  himself,  and  explains  his  senti- 
ments with  more  candour  and  sedateness :  and  however 
we  may  blame  him  for  assuming  rather  too  much  arro- 
ganee  m  his  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  certainly  his  de- 
fence against  the  accusations  of  Eliphaz  is  no  more  than 
the  occasion  will  strictly  Justify.     Observe,  in  the  first 
place^  how  admirably  the  confidence  and  perseverance 
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of  Job  is  displayed  in  replying  to  the  slander  of  his  Scripture. 
false  friends :  ^    ^  ^    mj 

S3 

As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  ray  judgment;         dence^and 
Nay,  as  the  Almighty  Uveth,  who  hath  imbittered  my  peneve- 

soul ;  wncc. 

Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me. 
And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils ; 
My  lips  shall  not  speak  perversity. 
Neither  shall  ray  tongue  whisper  prevarication. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  declare  you  righteous ! 
Till  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me.- 
I  have  fortified  myself  in  my  righteousness. 
And  I  will  not  give  up  my  station: 
My  heart  shall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
May  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  man, 
And  he  that  riseth  up  against  me  as  the  wicked.  *       *  Chap. 

But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  delineates 
his  past  life  I  What  dignity  and  authority  does  he  seem 
to  possess  I 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re« 

sort. 
If  I  took  up  my  seat  in  the  street ; 
The  young  men  saw  me,  and  they  hid  themselves ; 
Nay,  the  very  old  men  rose  up  and  stood. 
The  princes  refrained  talking, 
Nay,  they  laid  their  hands  on  their  mouths* 
The  nobles  held  their  peace. 
And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  f 

What  liberality!  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence  ixxu^l-  * 

Because  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  blessed  me  ;     ' 
The  eye  also  saw,  therefore  it  bore  testimony  for  me^ 
That  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried. 
The  orphan  also,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 
The  blessing  of  him  who  wa»  ready  to  perish  came  up- 
on me, 
And  I  caused  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy.  % 

What  sanctity,  what  intiegrity  in  a  judicial  capacity  f  xxix.  1 1-* 

I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  roe  like  a  robe; 

My  justice  also  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  controversy  which  I  knew  not,  I  searched  it 

out. 
Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  oppressor, 
And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth,  j  §  Chap.. 

xxix.  14, 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  16, 17. 
his  devotion,  and  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
founded  on  the  best  and  most  philosophical  principles.'' 
Besides  that  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  strain  of 
the  most  amiable  tenderness  and  humanity. 

For  what  is  the  portion  which  God  distributeth  froia 

above. 
And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high  ? 
Is  it  not  destruction  to  the  wicked. 
And  banishment  from  their  country  to  the  doers  oC 

iniquity  ? 
Doth-  he  not  see  my  ways  2 
And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  steps  ? 
If  I  should  despise  the  cause  of  my  servant. 

Or 
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ficrioturo,  Or  my  maid,  when  thoy  had  a  controversy  witli  me, 

^— ^v What  tlicn  should  I  do  when  God  ariseth, 

And  wlien  hevisiteth,  what  answer  could  I. make  him? 
t  ^l^y      Did  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him,. 
13^15,    '  ^^^  ^^^  ^®'  °"®  fashion  us  in  tho  womb !  f 

34' 
Charmcters  The  three  friomls  are  exactly  such  characters  as  the 
^illS^"*  nature  of  the  poem  required.  They  are  severe,  irritable, 
malignant  KtensoFS,  readily  and  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion deviating  from  the.purpose  of  consolation  into  re- 
proof and  eontumely.  E,wen  from  the  very  first  they 
manifest  this  evil  propensity,  and  indicate  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  them.  The  ^rst  of  them,  indeed,  in  the 
opening  of  his  harangue,  assumes  an  air  of  candour. 

Would*st  thou  take  St  unkindly  that  one  should  essay 
to  speak  to  thee?  t 

Indignation  is,  however,  instantly  predominant ; 

But  a  few  words  who  can  fcM'bear  ? 

The  second  flames  fortli  at  once : 

How  long  wilt  Ihou  trifle  in  this  manner  ? 
How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  «  mighty 
5  Chap.  wind?  « 

'But  remark  the  third : 

Shall  not  the  master  of  words  be  answered? 
X)r  shall  a  man  be  acquitted  for* his  fine  speeches? 
Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  silent  ? 
-Shall  thou  even  scofl^,  and  there  be  no  one  to  mak^  thee 
•.^•P-  «hamed?» 

XU  2,3. 

vm  '^^  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihil  serves  a»«i>eau- 

Qi  Eiiiiu.  |}^}  contrast  to  the  intemperance  and  asperity  of  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable ;  equal- 
ly free  from  adulation  and  severity ;  and  endued  with 
afngular  wisdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the 
inspiration  of  God :  and  his  modesty,  moderation,  and 
wisdom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when 
-we  consider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  characters  of  his 
detractors  were  in  all  respects  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
to  soOihe  and  compose  it:  to  this  point  the  whole  driflt 
of  the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  purport 
of  it  seans  to  depend. 

Another  circumstance  deserving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  sentiment ;  %vliich  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  subject,  and  embellislied  with  proper 
expressions.  It  is  by  Aristotle  enumerated  among  the 
essentials  of  a  dramatic  poem ;  not  indeed  as  peculiar, 
to  that  species  of  poetry  alone,  but  as  common,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  all.  Manners  or  character 
are  essential  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  persons 
are  introduced ;  and  all  such  poems  must  afibrd  an  ex- 
act representation  of  human  manners :  but  sentiment 
is  essentia]  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  composition 
whiitever.  It  respects  both  persons  arid  things.  As 
far  as  it  regards  persons,  it  is  particuiariy  oonoemed 
!n  the  delhie&tion  of  the  manners  and  passions :  and 
those  instances  to  which  we  have  just  been:  adverting, 
are  sentiments  expressive  of  manners.  Those  which 
relate  to  the  dehneation  4>f  the  passions,  and  to  the 
description  of  other  subjects,  yet  remain  unnoticed. 

The  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe- 
vent  passions,  grief  and  anger,  indignation  and  violent 
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contention.    It  is  adapted  In  tvdry  fest>ect  t« 'die  fav  Mp«m 
citement  of  terror  ;*  and,  asthe  specimens  hltcadytjuot^' 
ed  will  fcufficiently  prove,  is  univerially  anhnated  with 
the  true  spirit  of  sublimity.    It  is,  however,  not- want- ^jj[^ 
ing  in  tlie  gentler  passions.    The  following  coitifilaiBtB,  poem  cT 
for  instance,  are  repine  with  antdfev^ting  spirit  of  me*  Job. 
lanoholy. 


Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,'  and  full  of  inquietude ; 

He  springeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flover ; 

He  fleeHeth"  like  a  shadow,  ondrdothnot  abide : 

On  such  a  creature  dost  thmr  open  thine  eyes  ? 

And  wiltthoa  liringtneeven  into  judgment  with  thee  ? 

Turn  thy  look  fivm  him,  that  be  may 'have  aeme  re* 

spite, 
Till  he  shall,  like^a  hhrdiog,  jutve  fioiii|rietedhis^.day.  f  f  ChapL 

The  whole  passage  abounds  with  the  mostlyeautifuls,  6.  * 
imageiy,  and  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Blegitlc. 
His  gnef  aflerwards  becomes  more  fervent ;  but  is  at 
the  same  time  soft  and  querimonious. 

How  long  will  ye  vex  myooul. 

And  tire'rae  with  vain  batangaes  ? 

These  ten  times  have  ye  loa&dme'with  jisproaches. 

Are  ye  not  ashamed  that  yeare  so  okatinatQfligaiost  me! 

Pity  me,  O-pity  me,  yeanejny^visnds. 

For  the  hand  of  God  both  8natten>iBe. 

Why  will  ye  fee  my  perseetitersstt'wi^.ftS'God, 

And  thereferewill  yenotbe^satisfled witli-jnyfAe6h?.4:|  Onpi 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the  war-hbrse,  and -his  g"'^** 
eagerness  for  battle,  are  painted  with  a  masterly  iiand.    *  37 

ItssidiBi 
For  eagerness  and  fury  the  devonreth.  the  iwry  grouiKl :  mity. 

He  believeth  it  not  when  he  faeareth  the  tnvnpet. 

When  the  inimpet  soundeth,  ke  'saifeh,,  ahah  ? 

Yea  he  scenteth  tbebottle fronrsrfar. 

The  diunder  of  the  chieftains  and  dieir.sliaulis.  *        «  Qmp, 

The  following  sublime  description  df  the  cie&tton  is  ^     ^ 
admirable. 

Where  wast  tiioa  when  I  Md  te  ibndalkna^f  the 

earth? 
If  thou  knoweM,  declare. 
Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it^  fivauidy  tboa 

knowest  ? 
Or  who  stretched  out  the  line  upon. it? 
On  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 
Or  who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof? 
When  the  morning-stars  sang  together. 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy ; 
When  the  sea  was  shnt  tip  with^  doors ; 
When  it  burst  forth  as  on  infa«t*that  cemeth  ontitf 

tlie  womb ; 
When  r  placed  the  ^^krad  for  its  robe. 
And'  thick  darkness'  for  its  swodiing-band ; 
When  I'  fixed  my  boundary  against  it, 
When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates ; 
When  I  said.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  eoamy  and  net Jid« 

vance. 
And  here  shall  astop  beput  tothe^pvide  of  tliy  waves.  f|  joU 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  dignity  of  the  style  isX^iu 
answerable  to  iliat  of  the  subject ;  its  force  and  energy,^ 
to  the  greatness  of  those  passions  which  it  describes  ; 
and  as  ^is  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 
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teil^ie.  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  so  it 
^■'  ■  »  '  '  ^  yields  to  none  in  sublimity  of  style  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  composition.  Among  the  principal 
of  these  may  be  reckoned  the  accurate  and  perfectly 
poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences,  which  is  indeed 
generally  most  observable  in  the  most  ancient  of  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the  Hebrewa,  Here,  how- 
ever, as  is  natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  so  great 
lengtli  and  sublimity,  the  writer's  skill  is  displayed  in  . 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  periods,  and  in  the  accu- 
rate distribution  of  the  members,  ratlier  tiMin  in  the 
antithesb  of  words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of 

38  theparallelisms* 

The  book       llie  word  Psalms  is  a  Greek  term,  and  signifies  Songs, 

of  P^miu  The  Hebrews  call  it  Sepher  rehiUimy*  that  is,  «  the 

D^'^trrr  p^j^  ^f  Praises;"  and  in  the  Gospel  it  is  styled  the 

*^^^*         Book  of  Psalms.     Great  veneration  has  always  been 

paid  to  this  collection  of  divine  songs.     The  Christian 

church  has  from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal 

part  of  her  holy  services ;  and  in  Uie  primitive  times  it 

was  almost  ageneral  rule  that  every  biahop,  priest,  and 

veUgious  person,  ^ould  have  the  psalter  by  bearC 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  modems, 
have  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  insist  that  David 
wr6te  only  72  of  them  ;  and  tliat  those  without  titles 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding 
psalms,  whose  names  are  affixed  to  them,  lliose  who 
suppose  that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend, 
that  in  the  Ne>v  Testament,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  church  universal,  they  are  expressly  called  the 
Psalms  ofDaviiL  That  David  was  the  principal  au* 
thor  of  these  hymns  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
therefore  the  whole  collection  may  properly  enough  go 
under  his  name ;  but  that  he  wrote  them  all,  is  a  pal- 
pable mistake.  Nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  from 
the  titles  of  the  psalms  ;  for  although  unquestionably 
very  ancient,  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  au- 
thority, and  they  differ  as  much  about  their  significa- 
tion. The  Hebrew  doctors  generally  agree  that  the 
92d  psalm  was  composed  by  Adam  ;  an  opinion  which 

39  for  many  reasons  we  are  not  inclined  to  adopt.  There 
Written  by  seems,  however,  to  be  no  douht  that  some  of  them  were 
^^^^     writteitby  Moses ;  that  Solomon  was  the  aiOhor  of  the 

49th ;:  and  thpt  others  were  ecoasioned  by  eventa  long 
pMtorm  to  tbeflourishiag  era  of  the  kingdMB  of  Judah. 
The  Id^th  partieulavly  is.  eata;  o£  those  which  men* 
tiicKis  4hta  captivity  of  Babylon. 

The  Miowing  arrangeaoent  of  the  Psdms,  after,  a 
eageful  and  Judwriooa  examinatiop,  has  been  adopted 
by  Gi^msu 

1.  Eight  Psaims  of  which. the  date  is  uncertain,  viz. 
1,  4,  19,  81,  91,  110,  139,  145.  The  first  of  these 
was  composed  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  sung  in  the 
temple  at  the  feast  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  81  st 
i9attriiHited  to  Asapis,  andtheHQthte^DaviiL    The 

V  aathoM  of  the  rest  ase  unknewa. 

2.  The  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  per- 
secution of  Saul.    These  arfs, seventeen,  11 »  3J«  34, 


5G,  16,  54,  52,  109,  17r  22,  35,  57,  58,  142,  140,  Scripture. 

3.  The  Psalms  composed  by  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  These  are 
sixteen,  2,  9,  24,  63,  101,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40, 
.41,  6,  51,  32,  33. 

4.  The  Psalms  written  by  David  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom  are  eight  in  number,  3,  4,  55,  62^ 
70,  71,  143,  144. 

5.  The  Psalms  written  between  the  death  of  AbsJt* 
lom  and  the  captivity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45>- 
78,  82,  83,  76,  74,  79  v  ef  these  David  wrote  oftly 
three ;  18,  30,  and  72. 

6.  The  Psalms  composed  during  the  captivity,  which 
amount  to  forty.  These  were  chiefly  composed  by  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Korah :  they  are,  10, 13, 13, 
14,  53,  15,  25,  26,  27,  28,  36,  37,  42,  43,  44,  49, 
50,  60,  64,  69,73,  75,  77,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90, 
92,  93,  94,  95,  99,  120,  121,  123,  130,  131,  132. 

Lastly,  Those  hymns  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  writ- 
ten on  the  release  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
at  die  building  and'  d'edl cation  of  the  temple,  llicse 
are,  122,  61,  63,  124,  23,  87;  85,  46,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  117  inclusive,  126,  133  to  137  inclusive,  149, 
150,  146,  147,  148,  59,  65^66,  67,  118,  125,  127, 
128,  129,  138. — According  to  this  distribution,  only^ 
45  are  positively  assigned  to  David. 

Josephus,  and  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  assert, 
that  the  Psalms  were  composed  in  numbers:  little, 
however,  respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
Hebrew  versification  is  known.  ^ 

There  existed  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  among  the  He-  Obierva. 
brews,  principally  intended,  it  would  appear,  for  the *•<*"* ^"•l"^ 
assistance  of  the  memory;  in  which,  when  there  was  lit-  ^^^^ 
tie  connexion  between  the  sentiments,  a  sort  of  order  or  ^^^'^'^ 
method  was  preserved,  by  the  initial  letters  of  each  line 
or  stanza  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet.     Of  this 
there  are  several  examples  extant  among  the  sacred 
poems  (i) ;  and  in  these  examples  the  verses  are  so  ex-> 
actly  marked  and  defined,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
them  for  prose  ;  and  particularly  if  we  attentively  con- 
sider the  verses,  and  compare  them  witli  one  another, 
since  tliev  are  in  g,eneral  so  regularly  accommodated, 
that  word  answers  to  word,  and  almost  syllable  to  syl- 
lable.    Tills  being  the  casd,  though  an  appeal  can. 
scarcely  be  made  to  the  ear  on  this  occasion,  the  eye 
itself  will  distiiiguisk  the  poetic  dtvisioo  and>  arrange- 
ment, and  also  that  some  labour  and  accuracy  has  beeu 
employed  ia  adapting  the  wards,  to  the  neasorv. 
'    The  Hdtrewpoets]?  has*  likewise  anocher  property 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  composition.     It  adniita-. 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  seldom  occur 
in  prose  composition,  and  thus  forms  a  distinct  poetFcal 
dialect.     One  or  two  of  the  pecuUaritles.  also  of  the 
Hebrew  versification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which- 
as  they  are  very  observable  in  those  poems  in  which  the* 
verses  are  defined  by  the  initial  letters^  may  at  least  be- 
reasonably  conjectured  of  the  rest.     Tlie  first  of  these 
is,  that  die  verses  are  very  unequal  in  length ;  the  short- 
est consisting  of  six  or  seven  syllables ;  the  k>ngest  e\^ 

tending 


(i)  Psalms  XXV.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.    Prov.  xxxi*  from  the 
whale  of  the  Lamentatiea^  of  Jtrfinh  eac^pt  the  last  chaptac^ 


10th  verse  to  the  end.    The- 
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JScripture.  tending  to  about  twice  tliat  number :  the  same  poem  id, 

V    V     '^  however,  generaUy  continued  throughout  in  verses  not 

very  unequal  to  each  other.    It  must  also  be  observed, 

that  the  close  of  the  verse  generally  falls  where  the 

members  of  the  sentences  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  concern* 
ing  the  metre  of  the  particular  verses,  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther  artifice  of  poetry  to  he  remarked  of  them  when  m 
a  collective  state,  when  several  of  them  are  taken  toge*  ' 
then  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  formerly  remarked, 
.there  may  be  observed  a  certain  conformation  of  the 
sentences ;  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  sense 
is  almost  equally  infused  into  every  componeort  part, 
and  that  every  member  constitutes  an  entire  verse.  So 
that,  as  the  poems  divide  themselves  in  a  manner  sponta- 
neously into  periods,  for  the  nrast  part  equal ;  so  the  pe- 
riods themselves  are  divided  into  verses,  most  common- 
ly couplets,  though  frequently  of  greater  length.  This 
is  chiefly  observable  in  those  passages  which  frequently 
^ occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  they  treat  one 
subject  in  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  on  the  same 
i»entimcnt ;  when  they  express  the  same  thing  in  differ- 
ent words,  or  different  things  in  li  isimilar  form  of  words ; 
'wlieh  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  opposites  to  opposites: 
and  since  this  artifice  of  composition  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce even  in  prose  an  agreeable  and  measured  cadence 
— we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must  have  imparted 
to  their  poetry,  were  we  masters  of  the  versification, 
an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty  and  graced  . 

The  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Lowth  has  with  great 
acuteness  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  arranged  them  under  general  divisions.  The 
correspondence  of  one  verse  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
paraUelum.  When  a  proposition  is  delivered,  and  a 
second  is  subjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contrasted  with 
it  in  sense,  or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
construction,  these  he  calls  parallel  lines;  and  the 
words  or  phrases  answering  one  to  another  in  the  cor- 
responding lines,  parallel  terms.  Parallel  lines  he  re- 
duces to  three  sorts ;  parallels  synonymous,  parallels 
antithetic,  and  parallels  synthetic.  Of  each  of  these 
we  shall  present  a  few  examples. 

First,  of  parallel  lines  synonymous,  which  corre- 
spond one  to  snother  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in 
^different  but  equivalent  terms. 

>0-Jehovah,  in-thy>strengih  the-king  shall-rejoice ; 
And-in-thy-salvation  how  greatly  shall-he-exult ! 
The-desire  of-his-heart  thou-hast-granted  unto-him ; 
And-the-request  of-his-lips  thou-hast-not  denied. 

Ps.  xxi.  1,  2. 

Because  I- called,  and-ye-refused ; 
Lstretched-out  my-hand>  and-no-one  regarded ; 
But-ye-have-defeated  all  my-counsel ; 
And-*'-  jld-not  incline  to-my-reproof : 
I  aiso  will-laugh  at-your-calamity ; 
I-will-mock,  when-what-you-feared  cbmeth ; 
When-what-you-feared  cometh  like-a*devastation ; 
And-y our- calamity  advanceth  like-a-tempest ; 
When  distress  and-anguish  come  upon-you : 
Then  shall-they-call-upon-me,  but-I-will-not  answer ; 
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They-shajl-seek-rae-early,  but-tliey^shaH-not  find*me ;  Mf^- 
Because  thcy-hatcd  knowledge ;  ^'    v    •' 

And- did* not  choose  the-fear  of- Jehovah i; 
Did-not  incline  to-my-counsel ; 
Contemptuously-rejected  all  my-reproof ; 
Thereforc-shall-they-eat  of-the-fruit  of-their-ways ; 
And-shall-be-satiated  with-their-own- devices. 
For  the- defection  of-the-simple  shall-slay-them  ; 
And-the-secuiity  of-fools  diall-destroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  24— S2. 

Seek-ye  Jehovah^  while-he-may-be-found ; 

Call-ye-upon-hlm,  while-he-is  near ; 

Let-the-wicked  forsake  his-way ; 

And-the-unrighteous  man  his-th oughts  : 

And-let-him-return  to  Jehovah,  and-he-will  compas- 
sionate-him  ; 

And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in-forgive- 
ness.  (k)  Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7. 

These  Bynonymous  parallels  sometimes  consist  of 
two,  three,  or  more  synonymous  terms.  Sometimes 
they  are  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first 
sentence.     As,  . 

Wliat  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  1 
What  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah ! 
For  your  goodness  is  as  the  morning  cloud. 
And  as  the  early  dew  it  passeth  away. 

Hosea/  vi.  4. 

The  foljowing  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  three  lines  correspond  and  form  a  kind 
of  stanza,  of  which  two  only  are  synonymous. 

Tliat  day,  let  it  become  darkness ; 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  aAer  it, 

Nojr  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  night,  let  utter  darkness  seize  ii; 

Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  of  the  year  ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  montlis. 

Let  the  ^tars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened ; 

Let  it  look  for  light,  and  may  there  be  none ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  iii.  4,  6,  9. 

The  second  sort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  whes 
two  lines  correspond  with  one  another  by  an  opposition 
of  terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the  second  ia  contrasted 
with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,^  sometinieB  in 
sense  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are 
various :  from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word  to  word 
through  the  whole  sentence,  down  to  a  general  dispa- 
rity, with  something  of  a  contrariety,  in  the  two  pro- 
positions.    Thus  in  the  following  examples : 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father ; 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  I. 

Where  every  word  hath  its  opposite ;  for  the  terms 
father  and  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  say,  relativdy 
opposite. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.     Prov.  x.  ?• 

Here 


(k)  All  the  words  bound  together  by  hyphens  answer  to  single  words  in  Hebrew.  - f  "(^(^(^ I p 
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ictgrtum.^     Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms :  for  memorjf 
'  and  name  are  synonymous. 

There  is  that  scattereth,  and  still  increaseth ; 
And  that  ia  imreasonably  spariogi  yet  groweth  poor. 

ProT*  xi.  24. 


Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithesb;  one  be- 
tween the  two  lines  themselves ;  and  Ukewbe  a  sober* 
dinate  opposition  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

These  in  chariots,  and  those  In  horses ; 

Sut  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  strong. 

They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen ; 

But  we  are  risen,  and  maintaio  ourselves  firm. 

Ps.  XX.  7,  8. 

For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life ; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladness.  Ps.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  no  more ; 
Thou  shalt  look  at  his  place,  and  he  shall  net  be  found : 
But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land ; 
And  delight  themselves  in  abundant  prosperity. 

Ps.xxxvti.  10,  11. 

In  the  last  example  the  opposition  lies  between  the 
two  parU  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  distich  be- 
hig  opposed  to  the  former.   So  likewise  the  following : 

For  the  mountains  shall  be  removed ; 
And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown : 
But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed ; 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isaiah  liv.  10. 

Isaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelism,  without 
departing  from  his  "usual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the' 
sweetness  of  his  composition  in  the  following  instances : 

Ita  a  little  anger  have  I  forsaken  thee ; 
But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again : 
In  a  short  wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee ; 
But  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Isaiah  liv.  7,  8. 

Behold  my  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  famished ; 
Behold  my  servants  shall  drmk,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty  r 
Befadd  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  con* 

founded; 
Behold  my  servants  shall  sing  aloud,  for  gladness  of 

heart, 
But  je  shall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart ; 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  broken  spirit  shall  ye  howl. 

Isaiah  Ixv.  13,  14. 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  senti- 
ments : 

The  nations  raged ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved : 
He  uttered  a  voice ;  the  earth  was  dissolved: 
Be  still,  and  know  Uiat  I  am  God : 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  be  exaked  in  the 
earth.  Ps.  xlvi.  6, 10. 

When  thou  passest  through  waters  I  am  with  thee ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee : 
When  thou  walkestmthefirethoushaltnotbe  scorched; 
And  the  flame  shall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Isaiah  nJ^  2* 
Vox..  XVIII.  Part  IL 


The  third  sort  of  parallels  is  tlie  synthetic  or  eon* 
structive :  where  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the 
similar  form  of  construction ;  in  which  word  does  not 
answer  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent 
or  opposite;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape 
and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive 
parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb^ 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative. 

Lo !  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up : 
And  hesendeth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  earth» 
With  him  is  strength,  and  perfect  existence ; 
The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver  are  his. 

Job  xii,  13 — IS. 

Is  such  then  the  fast  which  I  choose  \ 
That  a  man  should  afflict  his  soul  for  a  day  ? 
Is  it,  that  he  should  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush. 
And  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  his  couch  ? 
Shall  this  be  called  a  fast, 
And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ? 
Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  choose  ? 
To  dissolve  the  bands  of  wickedness  ; 
To  loosen  the  oppressive  burdens ; 
To  deliver  those  that  are  crushed  by  violence ; 
And  that  ye  should  break  asunder  every  yoke  I 
Is  it  not  to  distribute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  I 
And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  house  ? 
When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  clothe  him ; 
And  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  i 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning ; 
And  thy  wounds  shall  speedily  be  healed  over : 
And  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  ^ 
And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  bring  up  thy  rear. 

Isaiah  Ivlii*  5— 8« 

We  shall  produce  another  example  of  this  species  oS 
parallelism  from  Ps.  xix.  8-— 1 1.  from  Dr  LfOwth : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure»  making  wbe  the 
simple : 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  al* 
together ; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold ; 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey- 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
concinnity,  and  a  studied  elegance ;  they  chiefly  prevail 
in  shorter  poems ;  in  many  of  the  Psalms ;  in  Balaam's 
prophecies  ;  frequently  in  those  of  Isaiah,  which  are 
most  of  them  distinct  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelism  gives  an  acuteness  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  sentence^ ;  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon's  Proverbs,  and  elsewhere  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  high  tragic  style,  though  very  exact  in  the  di» 
vision  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelism,  and  affording 
many  fine  examples  of  the  synonymous  kind,  consists 
\    5H  chiefly 
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■Hirre.  chiefly  of  the  constructive.     A  happy  mixture  of  the 
v^*^  several  sorts  gives  an  agreeable  variety ;  and  they  mu- 
tually sirve  to  recommend  and  set  off  one  anotlier. 

TIic  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  we  have  said  relating  to  Hebrew  poetry  from  the 
elegant  I-ectures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are  beautifully 
translated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  distinguished  author  as 
well  as  translator. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca- 
nonical. The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Mishli  *,  which  sig-  ' 
nifies  "  similitudes,  "It  has  always  been  ascribed  to  So- 
lomon, whose  name  it  bears,  though  some  have  doubted 
whether  he  ifeally  was  the  author  of  every  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contains.  Those  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in- 
deed called  the  x»ords  of  Jgur  the  son  of  Jakehy  and 
the  title  of  the  Slst  or  last  chapter  is  the  tvords  of 
King  LemucL  It  seems  certain  that  the  collection  call- 
ed the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  digested  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  persons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them :  Hesekiah,  among  others,  as  men- 
tioned chapter  xxv.  Agur  and  Ezra  might  have  done 
the  same.  From  these  several xolleotions  the  work  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  considered  under  five 
divisions.  1 .  The  first,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex- 
tends  to  the  10th  chapter.  This  contains  general  cau- 
tions and  exhortations  from  a  teadier  to  his  pupil,  ex- 
pressed in  elegant  language,  duly  connected  in  its  parts, 
iUustrated  with  beautiful  description,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  interest  the  attention. 

2.  T4ie  second  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  X.  to  chap.  xxii.  !?•  and  consists  of  what  may 
strictly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconnect- 
cd  sentences,  expressed  with  much  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  truly,  to  use  the  language  of  their 
sage  author  '*  apples  of  igold- in  pictures  of  silver. " 

S.  In  the  third  part,  which  is  concluded  between 
chapter  xxii.  16.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutpr  drops  the 
ijententious  style,  addresses  his  pupil  as  present,  and 
delivers  his  advices  in  a  connected  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapter 
xxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  supposed  to  have  been  select- 
ed by  the  men  of  tiezekiah  froas  some  larger  collection 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  employed 
to  restore  the  service  and  writings  of  the  church.  Some 
of  the  proverbs  which  Solomon  had  introduced  into  the 
former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

5.  ll^e  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  delivered  to 
his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  3 1  st  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
tlie  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  son. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
Rom.  xii.  Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  Uie  New  Testament,  f 
6, 2a^  The  Proverbs  pf  Solomon  afford  specimens  of  the 

Pet.  iv.  ^i jactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
antltlietic  parallels  ;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorisms,  and  de- 
tached sentence?.  Indeed,  the  elegance^  acuteness,  and 
force  of  a  great  number  of  Solomon's  wise  sayings  arise 
in  a  great  measure  from'  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo- 
sition of  diction  and  sentiment.  Take  the  following  ex- 
amples. 


.  V.  5. 


The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful ;  lolpturB. 

But  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous.  ^      m     * 

The  cloyed  will  trample  on  an  honeycomb  ; 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet. 

There  is  who  maketh  himself  rich,  and  wanteth  all 

things ; 
Who  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 
Tlie  rich  man  is  wise  m  his  own  eyes. 
But  the  poor -man  that  hath  discernment  to  trace  him 

out  will  despise  liim.  *  *  PravHM 

xxTiL  6.  7. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  which  we  call  Ecde-*"!;^',, 
siMtes  is  Keletht  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  Collector  ;  and       4a  ' 
it  is  so  called,  either  because  the  work  itself  is  a  col-  EccUaias- 
IcctUm  of  maxims,  or  because  it  was  delivered  to  an  as-*^ 
sembly  gathered  together  to  hear  them.    The  Greek 
term  Ecclesiastes  is  of  the  same  import,  signifying  one 
who  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  who  discnitrses 
or  preaches  to  an  assembly  convened.     That  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  tlie 
beautiful  description  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  causes ;  of  tiie  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as  some  think,  f  and  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  f  See  Ar- 
shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philosopher.     At  whatWey » Ser- 
period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  easily  found '*^*^** 
ojit.     The  ailecting  account  of  the 'infirmities  of  old{^^^ 
age  which  it  contains,  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  eiety* 
author  knew  by  experience  what  they  were  ;  and  his 
complete  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy- . 
mcnts  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent. 
Some  passages  In  it  seem,  indeed,  to  express  an  Epicu- 
rean notion  of  Pi^ovidence.     But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  author,  in  8m  academic  way,  disputes  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  and  at  last  concludes  properly, 
that  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  diuty  of  man ;  for  God  (says  he)  will  bring  every 
work  to  judgment,  and  every  secrc^t  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil. " 

llie  general  tenor  and  style  of  Ecclesiastes  is  very  di& 
Cerent  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  sentiments  and  proverbs  mterspersed.  toi^*t 
For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one  Sj!!' 
subject,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by  ^^^ 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  whois  introduced  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person  investigating  a  very  difficult  question, 
examinii^g  the  i|rg\iments  on  either  side,  and  at  length 
diseneaging  himself  from  an  anxious  and  doubtful  dis* 
putation.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguiA  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production :  the  order  of 
the  subject,  and  the  qonnexion  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  In  so  much  obscurity,  that  scarcely  any  two 
commentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  tlie  accurate  division  of  it  into  parts  or  sec* 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  composi- 
tion and  anrangement  were  neither  known  by  tlie  He- 
brews nor  regiarded  in  their  didactic  writings.  They 
uniformly  retained  the  old  sententious  manner,  nor  did 
they  submit  to  method,  .even  where  the  occasion  ap* 
peared  to  demand  it.  The  style  of  this  work  is,  how- 
ever, singular ;  the  language  is  geqerally  low ;  it  is  fre- 
quently loose,  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incor- 
rectness of  conversation ;  and  possesses  very  little  of  the 
poetical  character,  even  in  the  composition  and  structure 
of  tlie  periods :  which  peculiarity  may  possibiy  be  ac- 
counted 
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Seripiuft.  counted  for  from  tlie  nature  of  the  subject.     Contrary 

^     '¥       '  to  the  opinion  of  the  lUbbies,  Eccle^iiastcs  has  been 

classed  among  the  poetical,  books  ;  thoufrh,  if  their 

authority  and  opinions  were  of  any  weight  or  import- 

ancey  they  might  perhaps  on  this  occasion  dcicrve 

44  some  attention. 
«ong  of  The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth» 
S«4omoD.    14  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which  the 

principal  characters  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho- 
rus of  virgins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  Christians  have  esteemed  it  wholly  allego- 
rical, expressing  the  union  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  supported  the  common  opi- 
nion, by  showing  that  the  sacred  writers  often  apply 
-  metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
conjugal  state.  Our  Saviour  is  staled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptist  (John  iii.),  and  is  represented  in  the 
same  character  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand»  rejects  the  argument  drawa 
from  analogy  as  inconclusive,  and  tlie  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians  as-  of  no  greater  authority  than  the 
opinion  of  the  modems. 

Tlie  second  of  those  great  divisions  under  which  the 
Jews  classed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  that 
of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  16 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  16  in  number :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekicl,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Ilaggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  Malachi.  The  first  four  are  called  x)^e greater 
prophets ;  the  other  twelve  are  denominated  the  mithr 

45  prophets. 

Writing*        The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  to  Christians  the 
•r  the  pro-  most  interesting  part  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  they 
^^^         afford  one  of  the  roost  powerful  arguments  for  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Christian  religion.     If  we  could  on- 
ly prove,  therefore,  that  these  prophecies  were  utter- 
ed a  single  century  before  the  events  took  place  to 
which  they  relate,  their  daim  to  inspiration  would  be 
unquestionable.     But  we  can  prove  tliat  the  interval 
between  their  enunciation  and  accomplishment  ex- 
tended much  farther,  even  to  500  and  1000  years, 
4^       and  in  some  cases  much  more. 
Their  au-        TThe  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
tbentidtj,    sephus,  and  therefore  surely  existed  inhis  time ;  they  are 
also  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  under  thegeneral  denomina- 
f  ion  of  the  Prophets.    We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  was  an  universal  expectation  in  the  east 
of  a  great  personage  who  was  to  arise  \  and  the  source 
of  this  expectation  is  traced  by  the  same  writers  to  the 
aacred  books  of  the  Jews.    They  existed  also  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  161 ;  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  books 
of  the  Propnets  were  substituted  in  its  place,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  service  alter  the  inter* 
diet  against  the  law  of  Moses  was  taken  off.     We  for- 
merly remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  EcclemuticuSf  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Isaiab, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  that  he  mentions  the  12 
Prophets.   We  can  ascend  still  higher,  and  assert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writtngs 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  Babylonish  capti- 
▼ity,  or  within  a  century  after  it ;  for  all  of  themi  ex- 
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cept  Daniel  and  Exra,  arc  composed  m  Hebrew,  and  ScrliJturc. 
even  in  them  long  p2««afies  arc  found  in  that  language  :  »  -'' 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  nfrrr  that  era  are  compos- 
ed in  the  Syriac,  ChaWaic,  or  Greek  language.  *•  Lot 
any  man  (says  Michaelis)  compare  what  was  written 
ill  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  ar.d,  I  appre- 
hend, he  will  perceive  no  less  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  in  the  Latin  language."  Even  in  the  time  of  E» 
the  common  people,  from  tfu-ir  long  residence  in 


Bdb)lon,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  of  Moses  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  asceruin  with  very  consider- 
able precision  the  date  of  the  prophetic  WTiting«;  whicb 
indeed  is  the  only  important  point  to  be  determined : 
For  whether  we  can  discover  the  authors  or  not,  if  we 
can  only  establish  their  ancient  date,  we  shall  be  fully 
entitled  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the  predictions 
of  the  Prophets  are  inspired.  47 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  in&ndiasptm* 
spiration,  and  to  show  by  what  methods  God  imparted ^*^"* 
to  the  Prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commanded  to  publish  to  their  countrymen.  At- 
tempt!^ have  been  made  to  disclose  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  visions,  and  to  describe  the  ecstacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  supposed  to  be  raised  while 
they  uttered  their  predictions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  comparison  which  this  last  cir- 
cumstance suggests,  we  shall  only  inform  those  who  ex- 
pect here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
visions,  that  tp^  ihaU  not  attempt  to  be  wise  above  tchat  h 
written*  The  manner  in  which  the  allwise  and  unseen 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creaturefi,  we  might  expect  d priori  to  be  mysterious 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  such  an  inquiry,  though  it 
were  successful,  would  only  gratify  cin^iosity,  without 
being  in  the  least  degree  conducive  to  tistfui  know* 
ledge. 

The  business  of  philosophy  is  not  to  inquire  how  al- 
mighty power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be-  ' 
stowed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  is  every- 
where conspicuous,  but  to  discover  those  marks  of  in- 
telligence and  design, and  the  various  purposes  to  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  subservient.  Pliilosophy  has 
of  late  been  directed  to  theology  and  the  study  of  th& 
Scriptures  with  the  happiest  effects ;  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  within  the  veil  which  the  Lord  of  Na« 
ture  has  thrown  over  his  councils.  Its  province,  which 
is  sufficiently  extensive,  is  to  examine  the  language  of 
the  prophecies,  and  to  discover  their  application.  ^r 

Tne  character  of  the  prophetic  style  varies  according  ^^^J^ 
to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  of  living  of  tlie,^]^  ^ 
respective  authors  ;  and  there  are  some  peculiarities boUcaL 
which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic  books.  A 
plain  unadorned  style  would  not  have  suited  those  men 
who  were  to  wrap  the  mysteries  of  futurity  in  a  veil, 
which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the  events  themselves 
should  be  accomplished.  For  ft  was  never  the  inten- 
tipn  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurhy  to  our  view,  as 
many  of  the  rash  interpreters  of  prophecy  fondly  ima- 
gine; for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  free 
agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God  that  prophecies  shotdd  be  couched  in  a  lan- 
guage which  would  render  them  unintelligible  till  thD 
period  of  their  completion ;  yet  such  a  language  as  ia 
6H2  distinct. 
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ficripturc.  distinct,  regular,  and  would  be  casilv  c'^iiiainel  when 
'  the  events  themselves  shoulu  have  taken  place.     This 

is  precisely  the  character  of  the  prophetic  language. 
It  is  partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical  symbols  of 
Egypt,  to  which  the  Israelites  during  their  servitude 
were  familiarized,  and  partly  from  that  analogy  which 
subsists  between  natural  objects  and  those  which  are 
moral  and  political. 

The  propihets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  most 
splendid  and  sublime  natural  objects,  from  the  host  of 
heaven,  from  seas  and  mountains,  from  storms  and 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  most  striking  revolutions  in 
nature.  The  cdcilial  bodies  they  used  as  symbols  to 
^^press  thrones  and  dignities,  and  those  who  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  symbol  for  men  of  low  estate. 
Hades  represents  the  miserable.  Ascending  to  heaven^ 
and  descending  to  earthy  are  phrases  which  express  ris- 
ing to  power,  or  falling  from  it.  Great  earthquakes^ 
the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earthy  denote  the  commo- 
tions and  overthrow  of  kingdoms.  The  sun  represents 
the  whole  race  of  kings  shming  with  regal  power  and 
glory.  The  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  stars  are  subordinate  princes  and  great  men. 
Light  denotes  glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.  Darkness 
expresses  obscurity  of  condition,  error  and  ignorance. 
The  darkening  of  the  stm,  the  turning  of  the  moon  into 
bloody  and  the  falling  of  the  stars,  signify  the  destruc- 
tion or  desolation  of  a  kingdom.  Nexv  moons,  the  re- 
turning of  a  nation  from  a  dispersed  state.  Conjia^ 
gration  of  the  earthy  is  the  symbol  for  destruction  by 
war.  The  ascent  of  smoke  from  any  thing  burning  for 
ever,  denotes  the  continuance  of  a  people  under  sla- 
very. Riding  in  the  clouds,  signifies  reigning  over  many 
subjects.  Tempestuous  xiindsy  or  motion  o/*  the  doudsy 
denote  wars.  Thunder  denotes  the  noise  of  multitudes. 
Fountains  of  tvaters  express  cities.  Mountains  and 
islandsy  cities  with  the  territories  belonging  to  them. 
Houses  and  ships  stand  for  families,  assemblies,  and 
towns.  A  forest  is  put  for  a  kingdom.  A  xvilderness 
for  a  nation  much  diminished  in  its  numbers. 

Animals,  as  a  lion,  heary  leopard,  goaty  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  correspondiing  to 
their  respective  characters.  When  a  man  or  beast  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  represents  those  who  go- 
vern ;  the  tail  those  who  are  governed ;  the  horns  de- 
note the  number  of  military  powers  or  states  that  rise 
from  the  head.  Seeing  signifies  understanding ;  eyes 
men  of  understanding ;  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver ; 
the  arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people 
by  whose  strength  his  power  is  exercised  \feet  repre- 
sent the  lowest  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  precision  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing 
prophecies  which  are  accomplished  with  the  facts  to 
which  they  correspond.  So  far  is  the  study  of  it  car- 
ried already,  that  a  dictionary  has  been  composed  to 
explain  it ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
may  be  so  fully  understood,  that  we  shall  find  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  us  not 
from  this  expect,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 
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penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity :  No !  The  di 
culty  of  applying  [prophecies  to  their  correspond 
events,  before  completion,  will  still  remain  insunnoa 
able.  Those  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  wi 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  i 
ply  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accomplished,  t 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  i 
mantic  conjectures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  rashoi 
and  presumption. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  t 
opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  sty 
They  possess  indeed  all  the  characteristics  of  Hebr 
poetry,  with  the  single  exception,  that  none  of  the 
are  alphabetical  or  acrostic,  which  is  an  artificial  \ 
rangement  utterly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  pi 
phecy. 

The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  par 
cularly  adverted  to  on  this  subject :  the  poetic  diale< 
for  instance,  the  diction  so  totally  different  from  t 
language  of  common  life,  and  other  similar  circui 
stances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  easily  discov< 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  example 
for  circumstances  which,  taken  separately,  appear  b 
of  small  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently 
the  greatest  importance.  To  these  we  may  add  tl 
artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences ;  which  is 
necessary  concomitant  of  metrical  composition,  tl 
only  one  indeed  which  is  now  apparent,  as  it  has  i 
ways  appeared  to  us. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophc 
are  placed  is  not  the  same  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  tl 
Hebrew.  *  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand  as 
our  translation ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  alten 
as  to  the  first  six,  to  the  following  arrangement :  H 
sea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  chang 
however,  is  of  no  consequence,  since  neither  in  tl 
original,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  wi 
exact  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  sacred  autho 
respectively  flourished. 

The  order  in  which  they  should  stand,  if  chronolo{ 
catly  arranged,  is  by  Blair  and  others  supposed  to  I 
as  follows :  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jo 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zecharia 
Malachi.  And  this  order  will  be  found  to  be  general 
consistent  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  w 
be  respectively  assigned  in  the  following  pages,  exoe] 
in  the  instance  of  Joel,  who  probably  flourished  r 
ther  earlier  tlian  he  is  placed  by  these  chronologist 
The  precise  period  of  this  prophet,  however,  cann 
be  ascertained;  and  some  disputes  might  be  maintaii 
ed  concerning  the  priority  of  others  also,  when  th( 
were  nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hosea;  u 
when  the  first  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  del 
vered  at  the  same  time  with,  or  previous  to,  those  of 
prophet  who  was  called  earlier  to  the  sacred  office.  H 
following  scheme,  however,  in  which  also  the  greats 
prophets  will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  resdc 
more  accurately  to  comprehend  the  actual  andrelstiF 
periods  in  which  they  severallj'  prophesied. 
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The  Prophsts  in  tlieir  supposed  Order  of  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair's  Tables  * 

witli  but  little  variation. 


Before  Christ. 

Kings  of  Juda/i, 

Kings  of  Israel. 

Jonah, 

Betvreen  856 

and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd;  but  Joash 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Amosi 

Between  81(' 
and  785. 

Ussiah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Hosea, 

Between  810 
and  725. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Isaiah, 

Between  810 
and  698. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  i.  Land 
perhaps  Manasseh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  possibly  Manas- 
seh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah, chap.  i.  1. 

PekahandHosea. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 
and  698. 

Probably  towards  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

- 

Zephaniah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  chap, 
i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  586. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  612 
and  598. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534, 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

Obadiah, 

Between  588 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  destruction  of  Uie 
Edomitesbyhim. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  Capti- 
vity. 

Haggai, 

About  520 
to  518. 

After  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon. 

Zechariah, 

From  520  to 
518,  or  longer. 

Malachi, 

Between  436 
and  397. 

Scripture. 

* «~» 

*  Biihop 

Newcome't 

Vergion  of 

Minor 

Prapketf^ 

Preface, 

pw43. 
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